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California  Midwinter  Scenes. 


Newton  B.  Pierce  of  Santa  Ana,  so  well  known 
for  his  studies  of  California  vine  diseases,  writes  to 
Something  must  be  done  to  offset  the  chill  which    M.    W.    Motheral,    herticultural  commissioner  for 
the  Truckee  ice  palace  monstrosity  will  send  to  the  I  Kings  county,  that  he  has  searched  for  the  Anaheim 


bone  of  all  who  are  looking  to  California  as  a  winter 
escape.  The  Boundary  Commission  utterly  refuse 
to  amend  the  State  line  so  as  to  make  Truckee  a 
part  of  Alaska.  She  must  evidently  remain  a  freez- 
ing thorn  in  the  east  side  of  California  until  the  in- 
clination of  the  earth's  axis  again  makes  Greenland 
the  home  of  tree-ferns  and  bananas.  Then  the 
Truckee  ice  palace  will  melt  down,  and  California 
will  be  warm  all  through. 

But  to  meet  the  Truckee  menace  to  the  fame  of 
California,  what  better  can  we  do  than  to  show  our 
real  midwinter  sceDery,  which  is  marked  by  soda- 
water  fountains  and  lemonade  lakes  and  not  by  ice 
palaces  ?  For  instance,  look  at  Del  Monte  and 
forget  Truckee  for  the  moment,  at  least.  Our  pic- 
tures show  the  leafy  trees  and  grass-bordered  road- 
ways, the  cleanly  cut  lawns — a  landscape  innocent 
of  the  touch  of  snow  and  on  which  frost,  except  in 
the  form  of  jewel-set  grass  blades  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, never  falls.  These  are  the 
scenes  which  delight  the  winter- 
fliers  from  the  East.  It  is  beneath 
these  trees  that  the  tourist  gathers 
the  January  violets.  It  is  along 
these  roads  that  he  spins,  with  hat- 
brim  turned  down  to  escape  the 
kiss  of  a  too  fervent  sun.  It  is  on 
the  verandas  of  this  great  winter 
resort  that  he  quaffs  his  cooling 
beverages  after  a  coatless  tramp 
along  the  charming  walks  through 
the  woods  and  along  the  shore  of 
the  sunset  ocean.  If  such  things 
are  held  closely  in  mind  the  Truckee 
affair,  with  all  its  blood-chilling  pos- 
sibilities, can  avail  nothing. 

There  is  to  be  a  river  improve- 
ment convention  in  San  Francisco 
beginning  on  the  morning  of  Janu- 
ary 15th.  The  delegates  will  consist 
of  the  Supervisors  from  Shasta, 
Tehama,  Butte,  Glenn,  Colusa, 
Yuba,  Sutter,  Yolo,  Sacramento, 
Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  San  Joa- 
quin, Santa  Clara,  Napa,  Solano, 
Merced,  Stanislaus,  Madera  and 
Sonoma  counties,  and  the  Super- 
visors of  San  Francisco,  with  five 
citizens  to  be  selected  by  each 
board  and  five  each  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Trustees  of  Oakland,  Stock- 
ton, Petaluma,  San  Jose,  Ala- 
meda, Napa,  Redding,  Sacramento, 
Marysville  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Merchants'  Associ- 
ation of  San  Francisco.  The  con- 
vention will  elect  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  will  serve  for  the 
next  two  years,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  will  appoint  the  delegates  who  are  to 
watch  legislation  at  Washington.  Two  years  ago 
the  assessment  on  each  county  was  $300,  but  this 
year  it  will  be  less. 


disease  in  Fresno  county  and  has  not  found  it,  though 


The  Argentine  Minister  at  Washington  suggests 
that  the  new  tariff  regulation  on  wool,  which  it  is 
hoped  to  enact,  shall  be  made  to  apply  only  to  coun- 
tries other  than  those  of  South  America.    He  says 
the  wool  exports  from  South  America  are  compara- 
tively small,  and  instances  the  statement  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool-Growers'  Association  that  its  open  com- 
plaint is  against  Australian  wool,  and  suggests  that 
all  the  desired  ends  could  be  accomplished  by  exempt- 
ing South  American  countries  from  the  operation  of 
the  bill.    He  adds  that  in  this  way  the  relations  of 
the  sister  republics  would  not  be  affected,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  would  supply  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree the  wants  of  this  market,  while  the  United 
States,  taking  advantage  of  the  field  opened  to 
American  manufacturers  in  that  country,  could  con- 
tinue to  expand  its  operations  there.    This  is  very 
pretty,  especially  at  this  time,  when  Uncle  Sam  is 
supposed  to  be  ready  to  embrace  all  the  southern 
republics  to  protect  them  from  John  Bull,  but  we 
are  not  much  in  doubt  of  the  outcome  of  the  affair. 
Argentine  has  sheep  range  of  unmeasured  area,  and 
we  do  not  see  that  it  makes  so  very  much  difference 
whether  we  are  cut  out  of  the  wool 
business  by  an  Australian  colony  or 
a  South  American  republic. 

Prune  growers  of  Idaho  want  the 
chance  to  make  prune  brandy,  pro- 
viding other  disposition  of  the  fruit 
is  not  satisfactory,  and  Idaho's  rep- 
resentatives at  Washington  have 
introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  to 
give  prune  growers  the  same  chance 
to  make  fruit  brandy  that  growers 
of  other  fruits  have.  The  measure 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
may  exempt  distillers  of  brandy, 
made  exclusively  from  peaches,  ap- 
ples, grapes,  prunes,  plums,  or 
pears,  from  any  provision  relating 
to  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  tax  thereon,  when  in 
his  judgment  it  may  seem  expedient 
to  do  so.  Hitherto,  all  growers  of 
the  fruits  named,  except  prunes, 
have  had  this  privilege,  and  the 
new  measure  merely  takes  in  prunes 
with  the  rest.  It  is  possible  that 
some  California  prune  growers  may 
wish  to  profit  by  this  measure. 


It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  several  cases 
have  been  assigned  for  hearing  before  the  Supreme 
Court  during  the  week  of  January  6th.  Among 
these  is  a  case  involving  the  Wright  irrigation  law, 
which  has  been  on  the  docket  since  last  November  a 
year  ago. 


MIDWINTER    SCENES   AT   THE   DEL  MONTE. 

he  has  found  it  in  both  small  and  large  vineyards  in 
northern  California.  He  gives  a  symptom  to  use  in 
prospecting  any  district  for  this  disease.  He  says  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  vine  disease  to  kill  the 
Mission,  variety  early,  suddenly  and  quite  generally 
in  the  affected  regions.  You  may  then  use  this  fact 
as  an  index  to  the  situation  in  a  region,  viz:  if  the  old 
Mission  vineyards  are  living  aud  thrifty  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  other  varieties  dying  in  that  neighbor- 
hood and  at  that  time.  The  Mission  dies  one  or  two 
years  ahead  of  all  other  varieties  known. 


Skimmed  milk  is  apparently  to 
be  knocked  out  of  local  trade.  The 
city  Board  of  Health  had  the  ques- 
tion up  this  week  and  a  hearing  was 
given.  Out  of  three  hundred  men 
in  the  Milkmen's  Association  only 
fifteen  sell  or  profess  a  desire  to 
sell  skim  milk.  The  other  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  are  opposed 
to  the  sale  of  skim  milk  altogether, 
I  and  the  fifteen  who  want  to  sell  it  insist  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  it  on  wagons  with  other 
milk.  Both  these  factions  were  represented  at  the 
meeting  and  the  discussion  was  warm.  The  board 
finally  decided  to  yield  to  the  majority  and  will  rec- 
ommend that  the  ordinance  be  amended  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  skim  milk  alto^etner. 


Oakland  will  soon  be  the  center  of.  milk  raids 
similar  to  those  which  San  Francisco  has  been  ex- 
periencing. 
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Pruning 
Fruit  Trees. 


Temporarily 
Kmharassetl. 


The  meeting  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  Friday  last  in 
this  city  was  exceedingly  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  changing  beliefs  and  practices  of 
California  fruit  growers  in  the  matter  of  pruning. 
The  leading  address  was  upon  pruning  the  prune,  by 
Mr.  S.  P.  Sanders,  of  San  Jose,  which  will  be  found 
upon  another  page  of  this  issue.  It  presents  its  own 
contents  so  clearly  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  at- 
tempt to  indicate  its  main  points  at  this  time  though 
we  may  review  them  jointly  with  other  related  con- 
siderations at  another  time.  It  will  be  clear  to  close 
readers  that  it  involves  several  matters  of  almost 
revolutionary  tendency  in  pruning  policies.  Another 
topic  presented  at  the  meeting  was  the  advantage  of 
pruning  earlier  in  the  season,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Shinn,  of 
Niles.  This  also  has  radical  points,  as  its  publication 
in  next  week's  Rural  will  show.  The  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  is  doing  valuable  work  in  its  effort 
to  bring  out  up-to-date  practices  for  the  advantage 
of  all. 

Fruit  growers  will  learn  with  re- 
gret that  Porter  Brothers  &  Co. 
of  Davis  street,  San  Francisco, 
are  temporarily  embarrassed.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  aspect  of  their  affairs  is  such  that  a  satis- 
factory outcome  from  the  trouble  is  anticipated. 
This  lirm  is  not  connected  with  the  fruit  shipping 
corporation  of  similar  name  which  has  headquarters 
in  Chicago.  Porter  Brothers  &  Co.  are  among  the 
oldest  and  most  extensive  dried  fruit  dealers  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  They  have  been  established  eighteen 
years,  and  it  is  said  that  they  have  done  an  annual 
business  of  $1,500,000.  They  own  extensive  fruit 
farms  in  Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  counties,  and  have 
their  own  warehouses  at  the  central  points  of  supply 
in  both  sections.  One  of  the  firm,  in  speaking  of 
the  causes  which  have  made  it  necessary  for  the 
house  to  seek  the  favor  of  its  creditors,  said: 

Heavy  advances  in  the  country, inability  to  make  collections 
and  slowness  of  movement  in  the  dried  fruit  trade  were  the 
factors  that  composed  the  problem  with  which  the  house  has 
to  deal.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  they  had  expended  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  fruit  lands  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  anil  the  cost  of  cultivating  these  lands,  setting 
them  to  trees  and  maintaining  the  orchards  during  the  time 
they  were  barren,  had  been  a  heavy  and  constant  burden. 
During  the  past  two  months  there  has  been  practically  no 
movements  in  dried  fruit.  Rather  than  sell  at  a  ruinous 
sacrifice  in  order  to  meet  present  accounts,  they  thought  it 
best  to  make  a  frank  explanation  to  the  creditors  and  ask  time 
in  which  to  realize  upon  his  assets,  which  he  claims  are  fully 
twice  the  amount  of  its  liabilities.  If  the  creditors  will  grant 
the  desired  extension  of  time,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
house  would  be  able  to  pay  100  cents  on  every  dollar  of  its  in- 
debtedness. 

This  view  seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  the 
creditors  at  a  meeting  held  in  this  city,  at  which 


and  Fruit 


About  02,000  more  immigrants  arrived  at  Ellis 
island,  New  York,  the  past  year  than  in  1894.  The 
character  of  the  immigrants  is  much  better  than  in 
previous  years.  This  improvement  is  due  to  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws.  The 
immigrants  of  last  year  brought  $4,000,000  with 
them.  The  immigrants  of  this  year  have  brought  a 
much  larger  sum. 

A  carload  of  hulled  almonds  went  East  from 
Livermore  last  week.  The  shipment  was  neatly 
packed  in  twenty-five  pound  boxes. 


more  than  fifty  were  present.  An  exhibit  from  the 
books  of  the  firm  was  made  as  follows  : 

ASSETS. 

Bills  receivable   $4,590  54 

Fowler  ranch   50,000  00 

San  Jose  ranch   25,000  00 

Armona  ranch   30,000  00 

Helena  property   12,500  00 

Gordon  ranch   5,000  00 

Kern  county  land   3,000  00 

Yuba  City  lots   400  00 

Stock  and"  merchandise   31,94!)  19 

Stock  in  warehouse   15,000  00 

Amounts  due  as  per  statement   29,730  44 

Total  $180,170  17 

LIABILITIES. 

Bills  payable   $10,247  11 

Bills  payable  Sather  Banking  Co   30,000  00 

Amount  due  per  statement   82,715  41 

Total  $122,962  53 

These  assets  were  looked  into  at  the  creditors' 
meeting  and  were  evidently  well  thought  of,  for  up- 
on the  showing  made  the  creditors  determined  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  Porter  Brothers 
relating  to  a  settlement.  The  committee  consisted 
of  Frank  S.  Johnson  of  the  Johnson-Locke  Mercan- 
tile Company,  as  chairman;  J.  K.  Wilson,  president 
of  the  Sather  Banking  Company:  James  Brown  of 
Brown  Brothers;  A.  B.  Field  of  Field  &  Stone;  W. 
A.  Donaldson  of  the  Truckee  Lumber  Company,  and 
W.  F.  Wilson.  Porter  Brothers  made  their  propo- 
sition and  it  was  accepted  at  a  conference  with  this 
committee.  They  will  continue  business,  and  will 
give  every  creditor,  whatever  the  indebtedness,  four 
notes  at  six,  twelve,  eighteen  and  twenty-four 
months,  without  interest,  for  the  face  value  of  the 
claims.  The  real  estate,  stock  and  other  assets  will 
be  assigned  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  creditors, 
and,  as  such,  S.  E.  Biddle  of  the  Bank  of  Hanford 
and  J.  K.  Wilson  of  the  Sather  Banking  Company 
were  chosen. 

It  is  expected  that  a  final  settlement  will  be  made 
on  this  basis.  The  advantage  of  a  good  reputation 
in  troublous  times  is  clearly  shown  in  the  experience 
of  this  firm.  To  those  who  called  upon  him  at  his 
office  in  this  city,  Mr.  Porter  exhibited  a  stock  of 
telegrams  three  inches  in  height  which  were  full  of 
sympathy.  Among  those  who  wired  the  firm  offer- 
ing assistance  or  snowing  good  feeling  were:  J.  K. 
Armsby,  Chicago;  A.  R.  Hall,  Los  Angeles;  McCord- 
Braydon  Grocery  Company,  Pueblo;  P.  Duff  &  Sons, 
Pittsburg;  McClellan  &  Green,  Dallas;  W.  S.  Knight 
&  Co.,  Chicago;  Edgcomb  &  Co.,  Chicago;  W.  H. 
Dudley  &  Co.,  New  York;  N.  C.  Barwise  &  Co., 
Pueblo,  and  W.  H.  Stevens,  Milwaukee. 

Frosts  ^ms  °lear>  bright  season  is  bring- 
ing a  frost  visitation  upon  Califor- 
nia citrus  orchards  the  effects  of 
which  cannot  yet  be  measured,  but  which,  fortu- 
nately, observations  do  not  yet  warrant  very  serious 
apprehensions.  There  has  been  in  some  parts  of 
southern  California,  in  addition  to  frosts,  a  wind  and 
sand  storm  which  has  done  some  harm.  As  stated, 
it  is  too  soon  to  tell  just  what  injury  has  been  done. 
It  is  telegraphed  from  Riverside  that  about  mid- 
night on  Sunday  night  the  mercury  started  down- 
ward and  reached  25°  in  a  short  time.  About  an 
hour  before  sunrise  it  fell  to  22°.  In  some  localities 
the  result  is  that  oranges  in  exposed  places  are 
partly  frostbitten,  but  the  fruit  sufficiently  colored 
to  ship  at  once  and  is  not  thought  to  be  hurt  enough 
to  spoil  it  for  the  market.  Some  say  ten  per  cent  of 
the  fruit  is  injured;  some  say  fifty  per  cent  in  ex- 
posed places.  In  other  southern  California  orange 
regions  a  higher  minimum  is  claimed,  but  it  is  too 
soon  to  discriminate  closely.  The  cold  wave  seems 
to  have  reached  nearly  everywhere  in  the  great 
orange  districts,  and  some  who  claim  less  frost 
acknowledge  more  injury  by  the  wind  storm.  Citrus 
fruit  regions  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  do  not 
seem  to  have  participated  in  the  present  trouble  to 
any  serious  extent.  Porterville  owns  up  to  28*, 
however,  and  other  places  are  still  to  be  heard  from. 
It  will  be  well  to  reserve  conclusions  in  the  whole 
matter  until  later  and  more  careful  observations  can 
be  made. 

California  citrus  fruits  at  Atlanta  seem  to  have 
frightened  the  Florida  people  out  of  competition, 
if  the  telegraph  says  truly.  California  had  previous- 
ly won  seventy-five  premiums,  and  it  now  looks  as 
though  the  total  number  of  awards  made  to  Califor- 
nia will  aggregate  nearly  100,  and  between  forty 
and  fifty  of  them  will  be  the  highest  in  their  class, 
and  carry  with  them  each  a  gold  medal. 


To  the  Readers  of  the  11  Rural  Press." 


On  the  first  day  of  the  year  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  was  twenty-five  years  old;  and  it  makes  the 
event  notable  by  reducing  its  subscription  price  to 
two  dollars  per  year.  This  is  in  line  with  a  policy 
long  established.  The  original  price  of  the  paper — 
$4.00— has  been  successively  cut  to  $3.50,  to  $3.00, 
and  now  to  $2.00,  as  the  cost  of  production  has  de- 
clined and  as  the  edition  has  increased  in  numbers. 
While  the  two-dollar  rate  is  hardly  justified  by  exist- 
ing conditions,  still  we  have  determined  to  establish 
it,  in  the  faith  that  there  will  be  compensation  in  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers.  At  the  new 
rate  the  Rural  is  cheaper  than  any  similar  paper 
printed  anywhere  which  carries  an  equal  amount  of 
original  special  matter. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  publishers  of  the  Rural 
Press  is  to  make  a  journal  which  will  aid  practically 
in  their  daily  work  the  farmers,  fruit  growers,  stock- 
men, dairymen,  poultrymen  and  gardeners  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  To  this  end  we  endeavor  to  give  to 
the  public  whatever  is  currently  developed,  either  in 
the  realm  of  practice  or  the  realm  of  theory,  in  rela- 
tion to  these  lines  of  industry.  Our  own  view  is  that 
the  main  strength  and  value  of  the  Rural  Press  is 
its  steady  stream  of  communications  from  persons 
who,  either  in  field,  orchard,  garden,  dairy,  stock 
yard  or  poultry  yard,  are  engaged  practically  in 
doing  the  things  they  write  about.  It  has  come  to 
be  the  good  habit  of  those  who  are  most  active  in 
promoting,  progressively,  the  interests  of  rural  in- 
dustries in  California  to  write  out  their  experiences 
for  the  Rural  Press.  From  this  habit  the  paper 
has  come  to  have  a  character  highly  practical ;  and 
it  is  none  the  less  so  from  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
practical  farmers  is  supplemented  in  its  columns  by 
the  work  of  the  best  available  professional  writers. 

In  its  departments  of  more  general  interest,  the 
Rural  Press  aims  to  be  straightforward,  thorough 
and,  above  all,  strictly  clean  and  wholesome.  Its 
department  of  general  literature  for  the  home 
circle  is  edited  carefully  with  reference  to  the  re- 
quirements of  family  life.  Its  brief  outline  of  current 
news  covers  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  week. 
Its  discussions  under  the  heading — From  an  Inde- 
pendent Standpoint — contain  just  what  the  editor 
thinks;  and  its  review  of  the  week's  news  in  the 
fields  of  direct  rural  interest  is  very  carefully  com- 
piled. The  making  of  a  market  report  is,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  the  most  difficult  work  of  a  con- 
scientious editor.  This  we  hope  to  do  during  the 
coming  year  more  completely  than  hitherto.  We 
shall  spare  no  pains  to  be  thorough;  and  as  always 
with  the  Rural  Press,  the  standpoint  of  the  market 
report  will  be  that  of  the  producer. 

In  its  career  of  twenty-five  years,  the  Rural 
Press  has  made  many  thousands  of  steadfast  friends 
whose  co-operation  has  been  and  continues  to  be  its 
main  support.  Its  purpose  has  been  always  to  be 
genuine,  faithful  and  useful,  rather  than  brilliant; 
no  matter  how  fashions  and  times  may  change,  it 
aims  to  hold  steadfast  to  the  principles  and  tradi- 
tions out  of  which  its  character  and  its  friendships 
have  grown. 

take  notice.- Subscribers  who  have  paid  in  ad- 
vance for  periods  extending  beyond  the  date  of  the 
reduction  in  price  will,  of  course,  be  allowed  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction  from  that  date.  For  ex- 
ample, a  subscriber  who  has  paid  to  May  31st,  18!)6, 
will  be  credited  to  July  1st  following;  one  who  has 
paid  to  October  31st  will  be  credited  to  January  1st, 
1897.  In  this  way  the  advantage  of  the  two-dollar 
rate  will  be  given  all  who  have  paid  on  their  1890 
subscriptions  at  the  old  rate.  Owing  to  the  immense 
labor  of  altering  the  dates  on  the  wrappers,  these 
changes  will  not  be  thus  recorded  until  our  issue  of 
11th  inst. — next  week. 


January  4,  1896. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


The  value  of  the  Jay  Gould  estate,  as  shown  in  a  New  York 
court  this  week,  is  $82,934,500. 

It  is  claimed  that  during  the  past  week  one  hundred  Chi- 
nese have  been  smuggled  into  this  city. 

Secretary  Olney  has  demanded  from  Turkey  full  indem- 
nity for  property  losses  suffered  by  American  missionaries  in 
Armenia. 

The  San  Francisco  Harbor  Commissioners  have  determined 
to  use  Oregon  stone  in  the  construction  of  the  projected  Union 
depot  at  the  foot  of  Market  street. 

The  killing  goes  on  in  Armenia,  A  Christmas  day  report 
records  a  death  list  of  12,200  "Druses."  The  loss  on  the  Turk- 
ish side  was  seventy  killed  and  fifty  wounded. 

On  Friday  night  of  last  week  twenty-four  persons  were 
tramped  to  death  in  a  panic  in  a  Baltimore  theater.  The  cry 
of  fire  which  started  the  stampede  was  a  false  alarm. 

Confidence  is  now  general  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
that  there  will  be  no  war.  There  is  hardly  a  doubtthat  Eng- 
land will  find  a  diplomatic  way  out  of  the  quarrel  with  Ven- 
ezuela. 

It  is  hardly  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  San  Francisco 
builders  that  the  contract  for  building  a  steam  launch  for  the 
San  Francisco  custom  house  has  been  let  to  a  Seattle  firm  in 
competition. 

Du.  West,  convicted  last  year  of  the  murder  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  Miss  Addie  Gilmore,  of  Colusa,  was  acquitted  last 
week  on  a  retrial  of  the  case.  It  is  universally  believed  to  be 
a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Tub  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Stanford 
case  is  expected  early  in  February.  Attorney-General  Har- 
mon recently  said  publicly  that  in  his  judgment  the  decision 
would  go  against  the  estate. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  bond  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  week  the  California  members  were  solidly  in 
opposition.  Grove  Johnson  made  a  most  effective  speech 
against  going  further  into  debt. 

Nine  cities — New  York,  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Minneapolis,  Boston — not 
to  mention  a  score  or  more  of  ambitious  smaller  places,  are 
contending  for  the  Democratic  national  convention. 

It  is  now  declared  that  Wm.  Waldorf  Astor  is  to  marry  the 
widow  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Jerome,  of  New  York.  Neither  Astor's  late  wife  nor  Lady 
Churchill's  late  husband  have  yet  fairly  had  time  to  get  cold 
in  their  graves. 

Contracts  for  building  two  battleships  were  given  out  last 
week  to  Eastern  bidders.  The  contract  price  is  12,250,000 
each.  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  armor  or  of  armament. 
The  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco  was  among  the  unsuc- 
cessful bidders. 

Reports  from  Cuba  are  so  mixed  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine just  what  is  being  done,  but  it  seems  clear  that  the 
patriots  are  getting  rather  the  best  of  the  fighting.  They  are 
now  threatening  Havana,  and  the  defenses  of  the  city  are 
being  strengthened  by  the  Spaniards. 

Samuel  Gompeks,  head  of  the  American.  Federation  of  La- 
bor, declares  that  the  war  scare  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  artful  scheme  on  the  part  of  capitalists  to  increase  the  arm- 
ament of  the  country.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  its 
effects,  no  matter  how  matters  turn  out. 

The  Republicans  have  succeeded  in  organizing  the  Senate 
without  the  aid  of  the  Populists.  It  is  a  victory  of  doubtful 
value  achieved  by  the  "young  blood,"  in  contempt  of  the  ad- 
vice of  Sherman,  Hoar,  and  the  more  experienced  old  heads. 
Before  the  session  is  over  they  will  probably  wish  the  respon- 
sibility had  been  left  with  the  Democrats. 

Secretary  Lamont  has  rebuked  certain  officers  of  the  army 
who  have  been  too  freely  discussing  the  probabilities  of  war 
with  England.  Expressions  from  such  sources,  he  says,  are 
not  only  given  undue  significance  but  they  are  injurious  to 
the  good  reputation  of  the  army  and  harmful  to  the  country, 
in  contributing  to  an  unwarranted  apprehension. 

The  Truckee  ice  palace  was  finished  on  Christmas  day,  and 
the  carnival  of  winter  sports  will  begin  this  week.  The  pro- 
gramme includes  skating,  tobogganing,  sleighing,  etc.,  for 
which  complete  arrangements  have  been  made.  How  all  this 
is  going  to  affect  California's  reputation  as  the  land  of  perpet- 
ual summer  and  of  winter  roses,  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 

A  dozen  Japanese,  sent  last  week  to  Gold  Bluff,  Humboldt 
county,  to  take  place  of  white  miners,  were  not  permitted  to 
go  to  work.  A  committee  of  miners  told  the  Japs  they  could 
stay  over  night,  but  that  in  the  morning  they  must  go  back  to 
where  they  came  from  or  there  would  be  trouble.  The  Jap- 
anese beat  a  hasty  retreat.  It  is  reported  that  they  were  un- 
der contract  to  work  for  $5  per  month  and  board. 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven  appeared  on  Friday  of  last  week  be- 
fore the  committee  investigating  his  allegation  of  fraud  in 
the  ballasting  of  the  yacht  Defender;  out  he  had  no  proofs  to 
offer.  The  charge  was  wholly  unsubstantiated  and  the  com- 
mittee cannot  fail  to  make  a  report  that  will  prove  him  a  liar. 
It  was  developed  in  the  testimony  that  the  problem  of  the 
Defender  was" not  to  sink  but  to  raise  her  in  the  water. 

The  House  has  this  week  been  discussing  a  proposition  for 
an  issue  of  bonds  to  relieve  the  emergency  in  the  treasury,  but 
Mr.  Cleveland  believes  that  there  is  no  time  for  talk  and  will 
issue  a  new  series  of  bonds  under  the  same  authoritv  evoked 
last  summer.  The  amount  will  probably  be  $100,000,000.  It 
is  believed  that  the  bulk  of  the  new  issue  will  be  sold  in  Eu- 
rope, but  not  until  American  investors  had  been  given  the 
first  call. 

On  the  evening  of  Christmas  day  four  masked  men  held  up 
an  electric  car  near  the  Ingleside  race  track,  San  Francisco. 
R.  H.  Clarke,  treasurer  of  the  Ingleside  wine  rooms, 
was  robbed  of  a  big  sack  of  coin  after  being  shot  in  the  foot  in 
an  effort  to  save  the  money.  Later,  the  sack  and  its  contents 
were  found  buried  in  the  sand  near  the  Cliff  House.  Three 
arrests  have  been  made,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  right  men  have  been  found. 

The  St.  Louis  hotel  men  are  going  in  for  a  great  harvest  in 
connection  with  the  Republican  national  convention  in  June. 
Prices  have  been  doubled  and  trebled.  The  manager  of  one 
of  the  Presidential  candidates  will  pay  $500  a  day  for  a  large 
parlor  to  be  used  as  a  headquarters.  The  McKinley  and  Reed 
management  will  have  to  pay  not  less  than  $40,000  for  the 
accommodation  of  boomers.  It  is  said  that  the  Harrison  agents 
have  been  slow  in  making  arrangements,  and  now  find  that 
all  the  first-class  places  are  filled  up. 

The  grand  jury  of  Sutter  county  has  officially  declared  that 
"the  prohibition  ordinance  as  enacted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  this  county  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the 
county,  that  immunity  from  crime,  in  comparison  with  ad- 
joining counties,  is  directly  traceable  to  said  ordinance." 
With  reference  to  the  mining  debris  menace  the  same  jury 
declares  :  "That  the  granting  of  permits  to  mines  to  run  be- 
hind brush  dams,  which  are  liable  to  decay  or  to  burn  at  any 
time,  should  be  universally  condemned  by  all  residents  of  this 
valley." 

President  Cleveland  has  named  Justice  David  J.  Brewer 
of  .the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps,  ex-minister  to 


England,  and  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  also  ex-minister  to 
England,  as  members  of  the  commission  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  true  divisional  line  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana.  This  choice  is  generally  commended.  Its 
entire  freedom  from  partisan  motive  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
of  the  three  men  Phelps  alone  is  of  the  President's  politics. 
Both  Phelps  and  Lincoln  are  well  known  and  highly  popular 
in  England. 

The  House  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  has  answered 
the  President's  appeal  for  legislation  increasing  the  national 
revenues  by  presenting  an  emergency  tariff  bill.  It  proposes 
to  suspend  the  existing  tariff  law  for  a  period  of  two  and  a 
half  years,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  temporary  law  calculated 
to  raise  $40,000,000  more  revenue  per  year.  The  proposed  law 
puts  upon  wool  and  woolens  60  per  cent  of  the  McKinley  tariff 
and  adds  15  per  cent  to  all  the  schedules  of  the  existing  law. 
Sugar  alone  is  excepted.  This  plan,  under  the  energetic  urg- 
ing of  Speaker  Reed,  is  bound  to  pass  the  House,  and  will 
probably  carry  in  the  Senate,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  will  sign  it.  It  is,  of  course,  bitterly  denounced 
by  the  low-tariff  advocates,  who  demand  further  time  for  the 
Wilson-Gorman  scheme  to  work  itself  out. 

In  an  interview  for  publication,  President  Dole  proclaims 
that  the  Hawaiian  government  is  "working  for  annexation  to 
the  United  States."  Continuing,  he  said:  "As  to  the  form  of 
annexation  that  would  best  meet  our  requirements,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  A  territorial  form  of  government  unmodified 
from  the  form  obtaining  in  the  United  States  Territories 
would  scarcely  be  suitable.  Probably  the  best  course  would 
be  to  gradually  develop  from  our  present  system,  the  Federal 
authorities,  of  course,  having  from  the  beginning  jurisdiction 
over  custom-houses,  postoffices  and  Federal  courts.  Our  own 
government  should  not  be  limited  by  the  United  States  the 
same  as  a  territory.  A  new  system  would  have  to  be  invented 
to  suit  our  conditions,  much  the  same  as  is  the  practice  of 
England  in  establishing  a  new  colony.  There  is  no  system. 
Each  new  colony  is  organized  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  de- 
mands." 


Gleanings. 


Up  to  the  27th  inst.  Riverside  had  shipped  205  carloads  of 
oranges  this  season. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  San  Juan  on  the  24th, 
a  committee  of  beet  growers  was  appointed  to  induce  Claus 
Spreckels  to  extend  the  Pajaro  valley  road  to  the  San  Juan 
valley.  Three  thousand  acres  can  be  contracted  for  and  free 
right  of  way  is  offered. 

The  San  Bernardino  Board  of  Supervisors  has  passed  an 
order  abolishing  the  Horticultural  Commission,  and  will  here- 
after place  the  work  of  exterminating  the  bugs  in  the  hands 
of  one  man  only.  It  is  the  intention  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
commission  to  a  minimum. 

Visalia  has  been  awarded  the  highest  mark  of  merit— a 
gold  medal— by  the  Atlanta  Fair  Association  for  an  exhibit  of 
peaches,  dried  and  in  fluid,  superior  to  any  for  flavor,  size  and 
color,  and  the  only  medal  given  for  that  grade.  The  big  peach 
district  of  Georgia  received  a  silver  medal  for  the  same  thing. 

The  Custom  House  authorities  at  New  York  have  revised 
the  appraisals  of  foreign  olives  to  a  degree  that  will  increase 
the  price  of  all  grades,  varying  from  8  to  35  per  cent.  This' in- 
crease in  appraisals  is  due  to  higher  values  in  Europe  owing 
to  short  crop.  It  will,  of  course,  be  a  help  to  California 
growers. 

Tremont  letter  in  Dixon  Tribune :  Our  farmers  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  will  not  be  an  over  abundance  of 
rain  this  season,  and  are  putting  in  their  crops  accordingly. 
The  most  experienced  among  them  tell  us  that  they  have 
always  noticed  that  a  moderately  dry  winter  produces  better 
crops  than  a  wet  one ;  that  it  is  better  for  the  grain  to  suffer 
a  little  drought  than  be  half  drowned  out,  thus  allowing 
weeds,  cheat  and  such  undesirable  growth  to  outstrip  the 
grain  and  thus  render  harvesting  more  difficult. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  Good  apples  are  going  to  be  a 
scarce  article  even  in  the  Pajaro  valley  before  the  berry  sea- 
son opens.  The  crop  was  small,  much  of  it  has  been  sold,  and 
the  keeping  qualities  are  not  good  this  year.  The  loss  in  the 
packing  houses  has  been  heavy  on  account  of  lack  of  usual 
keeping  qualities.  The  softness  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
excess  of  rain  last  winter  and  the  warm  spell  during  the  ma- 
turing season.  *  *  *  Good  apples  are  bringing  good  prices 
and  are  scarce  in  the  New  York  market.  The  foreign  demand 
has  taken  largely  of  the  first  quality  of  fruit.  The  shipments 
to  Europe  are  not  as  heavy  as  they  were  last  season,  but  they 
have  been  heavy.  In  the  meantime  the  home  market  is  good 
for  Pajaro  valley  fruit.  The  Eastern  shipments  from  this  val- 
ley will  not  reach  the  figures  of  last  year,  but  there  will  be  a 
market  for  all  the  apples.  The  crop  is  light  all  over  the  State, 
and  the  San  Francisco  and  other  California  markets  have  been 
coming  this  way  with  a  rush. 

The  Passing  of  the  Plow. — Readers  of  the  Rural  Press 
who  give  due  attention  to  the  evolution  of  improved  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  no  progressive  agriculturist  can  afford 
to  do  otherwise,  must  have  been  deeply  interested  in  an  ac- 
count which  we  gave  in  our  issue  of  December  14th,  describ- 
ing a  new  implement  which  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the 
method  of  plowing.  The  old  theory  of  very  (Uep  plowing, 
which  announced  to  the  farmer  that  he  had  a  "new  farm 
under  the  old  one,"  and  that  he  must  turn  it  up  to  the  sur- 
face, was  misleading,  because  the  subsoil  is  often  unfitted  to 
take  the  place  of  the  surface  soil.  The  idea  which  is  now  be- 
ing urged  is  much  nearer  the  truth,  viz.  :  that  there  is  really 
a  new  farm  under  the  old  one  and  that  it  should  be  properly 
tilled  and  left  where  it  is,  so  that  roots  can  penetrate  it  and 
water  can  percolate  into  it,  and  fertility  thereby  greatly 
increased.  The  article  in  our  issue  of  December  14th  gave 
many  cogent  reasons  why  this  is  the  case,  and  why  proper 
subsoiling  is  the  secret  of  up-to-date  field  farming.  Of  course 
much  interest  pertains  to  the  implement  which  is  to  accom- 
plish this  result,  and  we  are  glad  to  state  that  it  can  be  seen 
at  the  warerooms  of  the  Deere  Implement  Co.,  305  and  307 
Market  street,  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  latest  thing  out  in 
farming,  and  is  a  matter  of  absorbing  interest,  both  because 
of  its  peculiar  design  and  construction,  and  because  of  the 
wonders  which  it  promises  to  accomplish. 


ployes.  The  commercial  interests  of  the  towns  and  cities 
must  likewise  be  enhanced,  and  the  consumer  share  in  the 
general  result.  The  producers  and  manufacturers  of  this 
State  by  an  association  which  is  active  in  its  efforts  desire 
the  patronage  of  home  products  and  home  manufactures. 
Now,  the  sugar-beet  industry  is  directly  in  line  with  this 
principle,  and  doubly  so,  in  fact,  because 'it  comprehends  not 
only  the  production  of  the  raw  material  in  California  but  also 
the  manufacture  of  the  article  ready  for  the  market  and  for 
consumption.  Should  the  industry  grow,  as  I  hope  it  will,  to 
such  an  increase  of  acreage  as  to  demand  the  advent  of  more 
farmers  into  the  State,  then  it  will  become  an  indirect  ad- 
junct to  the  Half-Million  Club  in  aiding  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  California,  if  not  of  San  Francisco. 

I  am  willing  to  add  to  my  investments  in  this  State  by  the 
establishment  of  beet-sugar  manufactories,  in  the  hope  of 
arousing  the  people  of  California  to  the  due  importance  of  this 
great  subject,  as  well  as  for  personal  profit. 


Claus  Spreckels  on  the  Sugar-Beet  Industry. 

In  a  letter  on  the  material  interests  of  California, 
printed  in  the  Call's  special  Christmas  number,  Mr. 
Claus  Spreckels  speaks  as  follows  of  the  sugar-beet 
industry: 

Too  much  stress  can  hardly  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
this  industry  and  its  growth  to  the  general  prosperity.  It 
may  be  contended  by  persons  not  familiar  with  all  the  details 
of  the  industry  and  the  benefits  accruing  from  it  that  there  is 
in  its  greater  development  profit  only  for  the  manufacturer. 
But  this  will  not  be  the  result.  The  producer  and  the  em- 
ploye must  in  the  nature  of  thiugs  share  with  the  manufac- 
turer. As  the  sugar  industry  will  add  to  the  tilled  acreage 
of  California,  so  will  it  add  to  facilities  of  the  farmer  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  demand  an  added  number  of  em- 


Concerning  the  Consignment  of  Dried  Fruit. 


Fresno,  Cal.,  Dec.  28,  1805. 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press — Dear  Sir:  I  have  read 
with  interest  the  article  on  above  subject  in  your  is- 
sue of  December  14th,  and  also  the  observations 
thereon  by  Messrs.  Banks  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  your 
issue  of  this  week.  As  you  express  the  wish  to  ven- 
tilate this  subject,  I  will  try  to  answer  Messrs. 
Banks  from  the  standpoint  of  a  grower.  Let  me 
say  first  of  all  that  my  sympathy  is  entirely  with  the 
writer  of  the  first  article  referred  to.  He  did  not 
put  the  case  too  strongly.  In  fact,  judging  from  the 
article  itself  and  the  knowledge  it  shows  of  the  situ- 
ation, it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  writer  could 
have  furnished  details  enough  of  shipments  on  con- 
signment to  have  satisfied  the  grower,  at  least,  of 
the  pernicious  habit  of  the  system. 

I  have  talked  with  many  growers  in  this  State  on 
this  very  subject.  It  is  indeed  a  leading  subject  of 
conversation  among  all  fruit  growers  wherever  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together;  and  as  the  experi- 
ence of  nearly  every  one  who  has  ever  consigned 
fruit  to  the  East  has  been  disastrous,  they  do  not 
stop  long  to  choose  their  words  in  condemnation  of 
of  the  system.  The  language  is  generally  more  forci- 
ble than  polite. 

Messrs.  Banks  say  the  consignors  are  saying  noth- 
ing. Well,  the  shouting  may  not  have  been  heard 
in  Cleveland,  but  if  these  gentlemen  would  visit  this 
State  they  wouid  not  need  to  go  farther  than  San 
Francisco.  The  shouting  and  the  groaning  of  the 
farmers  in  the  interior  of  the  State  have  often  been 
heard  in  that  city.  The.y  also  say  that  the  con- 
signors are  not  all  fools.  Well,  no;  but  the  fools  are 
not  all  dead,  and  it  is  those  very  foolish  ones  who  are 
hurting  the  fruit  industry,  themselves  first  and 
directly,  and  their  neighbors  indirectly,  by  forcing 
them  to  consign.  For  a  very  few  consignments 
every  year  are  sufficient  to  demoralize  the  whole 
business.  We  growers,  each  and  every  one,  have 
acted  the  fool  in  the  handling  of  our  crops  at  some 
time  or  other  of  our  experience,  and  as  this  industry 
has  been  developing  for  years  by  the  advent  of  new 
men  and  increase  of  bearing  orchards,  the  supply  of 
fools  has  been  perennial  hitherto,  and  I  presume  will 
continue  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

Messrs.  Banks  say  "supply  and  demand  are  the 
only  regulators  of  prices."  This  dictum  of  the  econ- 
omists is  only  true  under  conditions.  If  it  refers  to 
cash  transactions  between  producer  and  purchaser  it 
is  correct,  but  the  handling  of  supply  may  be  so 
managed  as  to  introduce  a  new  element  into  the  reg- 
ulation of  prices.  Take,  for  instance,  the  example 
they  give  us  of  a  poultry  house  handling  raisins. 
Did  supply  and  demand  regulate  the  prices  they  got? 
Ignorance  had  more  to  do  with  it,  it  seems  to  me. 
And,  again,  Eastern  commission  men  have  been 
known  to  be  purchasers  on  their  own  account,  as 
speculators  in  dried  fruit,  while  they  were  at  the 
same  time  consignees  of  the  same  class  of  goods. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  change  in  the  market  price  of 
these  goods,  whose  interest  is  going  to  be  protected 
first?  Are  these  gentlemen  so  magnanimous  as  to 
protect  their  clients  at  their  own  expense?  Hardly. 
It  is  not  human  nature. 

Then  when  the  grower  has  consigned  his  fruit  he 
has  to  a  very  great  extent  lost  control  of  it.  Of 
course  he  may  stipulate  for  a  price,  but  what  is  the 
use?  He  has  no  means  of  controlling  any  market, 
and  if  he  has  received  advances,  as  in  most  cases  he 
has,  the  goods  will  be  disposed  of,  whether  he  wills  it 
or  not,  to  protect  the  advances  and  any  charges  that 
may  be  against  the  goods. 

Consigned  goods  cannot,  as  a  general  proposition, 
bring  the  top  prices  or  even  as  good  as  f.o.b.  sales. 
When  goods  are  landed  in  any  town,  say  Cleveland, 
the  buyers  know  that  in  the  event  of  no  sale  at  the 
stipulated  price  the  car  cannot  be  moved  elsewhere 
without  incurring  additional  expense,  and  that  if 
they  adopt  a  waiting  policy  they  can  buy  for  less 
money — in  fact  in  some  cases  get  the  fruit  at  their 
own  figure. 

Another  point,  which,  however,  may  seem  trivial 
to  the  Eastern  man  is  this:  How  is  the  farmer  to 
know  responsible  houses  which  will  always  get  the 
top  prices  for  his  goods  and  deal  justly  with  him  ? 
I  suppose  they  will  say  he  ought  to  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  know.  But  his  business  is  farming,  not 
keeping  track  of  the  thousand  and  one  commission 
men  in  Eastern  cities,  some  of  whom  are  here  to-day 
and  away  to-morrow.    Cash  f.  o.  b.  is  a  good  house 
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to  deal  with,  even  if  it  does  not  in  all  cases  produce 
the  top  price. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  strongly  recommend  the 
grower  to  sell  only  on  an  f.  o.  b.  cash  basis;  and 
whether  the  goods  are  bought  by  local  men  or  East- 
ern houses,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  get  his  price. 
For,  if  there  is  a  demand  by  the  people  for  the  article 
he  produces,  merchants  will  buy;  and  if  there  is  no 
demand,  no  amount  of  consigning  will  create  it. 

The  Eastern  commission  men  are  advised  to  pon- 
der over  the  famous  saying  of  Lincoln:  "  You  can 
fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  but  not  all  the  people 
all  the  time."  The  first  part  of  that  saying  has 
been  proven  true  in  our  case.  The  second  is  still  in 
process  of  proof,  and  will  continue  until  all  the  peo- 
ple are  gifted  with  more  sense  than  Lincoln  gave 
them  credit  for.  The  feeling  against  consigning 
goods  East  is  widespread  over  the  whole  State,  and 
where  there  is  so  much  smoke,  of  necessity  there 
must  be  some  fire. 

I  trust  that  the  discussion  of  this  very  important 
subject  will  be  productive  of  good  to  the  grower. 
He  is  certainly  the  one  who  needs  it  most.  I  sub- 
scribe myself,  A  Grower. 

The  Dried  Fruit  Industry. 


To  the  Editor. — Mr.  Thissell's  article  in  your 
last  issue  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  does  not  go  to 
the  soul  of  the  trouble.  I  have  no  question  that  those 
people  who  hire  no  labor,  do  all  their  work  on  their 
own  fruit  ranches,  will  be — are  to-day  the  only  people 
who  are  making  anything  in  the  dried-fruit  business. 
Last  year  I  had  two  carloads  of  dried  fruit  from 
fruit  grown  on  my  rauch,  and  would  not  consign  to 
commission  men  and  had  to  keep  it  until  March  be- 
fore I  found  a  satisfactory  cash  buyer.  I  and  a  few 
of  my  near  neighbors  have  now  three  or  four  car- 
loads of  dried  fruit;  all,  as  far  as  we  know,  remain- 
ing in  the  valley;  the  balance  has  gone  East — con- 
signed; cash  paid  down  by  commission  agents,  2  to 
2*  cents  on  prunes  and  a  little  more  on  peaches. 

Many  were  not  forced  to  consign,  but  replied  to 
my  inquiry.  "Ob,  I  didn't  want  to  be  bothered  with 
it."  Well,  I  said,  you  get  nothing  for  your  labor 
and  you  hurt  us  who  are  keeping  our  fruit.  Why 
cannot  humanity  see  that  what  affects  one  affects 

nil.' 

Most  all  the  fruit  men  here  have  small  places,  very 
few  have  to  hire  help,  and  these  small  growers  are 
as  eager  to  consign  as  the  larger  growers  elsewhere. 

Several  years  ago  I  told  a  young  man  who  wanted 
me  to  consign,  that,  "your  company  may  be  as  hon- 
est as  God.  but  I  didn't  know  it."  If  the  fruit  men 
are  going  to  work  all  the  year  and  then  hand  their 
product  to  some  man  they  never  saw  before,  to  send 
to  a  firm  they  never  expect  to  see  and  trust  to  their 
great  honesty  and  profound  integrity,  and  the  great- 
ness and  honor  of  their  house,  according  to  Brad- 
street's  report,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  profoundness  and 
credit  of  their  long  standing  in  commercial  circles, 
then,  gentlemen,  the  fruit  industry  will  be  just 
where  the  raisin  industry  is;  not  in  fifty  years,  but 
in  one  or  two  years. 

I  cannot  see — and  1  cannot  see  why  others  cannot 
see,  if  their  head  is  not  all  bone — that  when  this  con- 
signed stuff  gets  to  the  distributing  point  that  it  en- 
ters into  competition  with  itself,  one  commission 
man  undersells  his  neighbor,  and,  who  cares,  they 
do  not  have  to  stand  the  loss,  and  if  they  >/>>  care,  they 
can't  help  it,  for  to  sell  under  this  present  competitive 
system,  this  cheap  regime,  this  insane  borrowing 
and  bond-buying  system  of  selfish  government  for 
the  few,  you  must  Bell  cheap.  Co-operation  is  the 
only  way  I  see  that  this  and  all  other  labor  problems 
can  be  solved.  E.  A.  Boxine, 

Lamanda  Park,  Los  Angeles  county,  Cal. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
Dec.  31,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Eureka  

.18 

15  53 

19.16 

14  37 

54 

30 

Red  Bluff  

6.66 

16  98 

10.85 

58 

30 

* 

19.36 

7.73 

• 

30 

San  Francisco  

4.10 

12  30 

9.39 

56 

40 

Fresno   

111 

5.43 

3.98 

52 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo.  . 

4.00 

12.59 

* 

64 

30 

Los  Angeles  

1.71 

5.37 

6.84 

70 

40 

1.57 

2.21 

3  59 

66 

38 

i"uma  

.32 

2.21 

1  77 

64 

30 

HORTICULTURE. 


indicates  no  record. 


Pruning  of  the  French  Prune. 

By  S.  P.  Sandkrs  of  San  Jose  at  meeting  of  Stale  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  French  prune  tree  is  naturally  an  erect  and 
symmetrical  grower,  having  one  main  center  stem, 
from  which  side  branches  put  out  at  varying  heights 
along  the  trunk — never  two  opposite  each  other — 
but,  taking  any  given  limb  to  start  with,  the  next 
above  it  will  be  one-sixth  of  the  way  around  the 
stem.  The  limbs  come  out  at  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  stem,  and  always  have  support  from  the 
wrinkled  and  knotty  enlargement  at  their  base. 
Thus,  however  thick  and  bulky  the  trunk  may  be- 
come, the  side  limbs  that  put  out  when  the  trunk- 
was  only  a  whipstock  are  found  reaching  from  the 
very  pith  to  the  outer  bark  as  a  hard  knot.  It 
stands  in  the  same  position  to  uphold  weight  that 
you  would  give  a  nail  driven  into  a  post  to  hang 
your  coat  upon. 

The  limbs,  although  set  at  right  angles  in  the 
trunk,  soon  take  an  upward  curve  and  grow  nearly 
erect,  with  the  center  stem,  which  is  always  the 
highest,  a  graceful  cone. 

If  the  seed  could  be  planted  where  the  orchard 
tree  is  wanted,  and  the  prune  graft  inserted  into  the 
seedling  at  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  allowed  to 
make  its  growth  unmolested,  the  tree  at  four  years' 
growth  would  be  nearly  as  described.  The  main 
limbs  would  be  studded  with  twigs  and  spurs,  which 
would  be  set  with  fruit  buds,  and  the  orchardist's 
heart  would  be  glad  in  the  promise  of  a  crop  in  the 
fifth  year.  It  would  be  wise,  however,  to  tend  the 
young  tree  and  not  allow  more  than  six  main  limbs 
to  remain,  and  these  spaced  along  the  trunk,  the 
lowest  one  two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  ground,  the 
next  one  six  or  eight  inches  higher  and  a  quarter 
way  around  the  stem — observing  the  same  system 
with  the  other  limbs  until  the  five  or  six  limbs 
allowed  to  remain  are  located,  each  one  clearly  in 
possession  of  its  rightful  share  of  the  parent  stem, 
and  not  interfering  at  all  with  the  equal  right  of 
the  rest. 

A  tree  thus  started,  and  not  cut  or  distorted,  will 
at  the  age  of  five  years  begin  to  bear  fruit. 

I  show  a  photograph  showing  such  a  tree,  one  of  a 
large  orchard,  that  has  never  been  pruned.  The 
trees  were,  however,  grown  in  nursery  and  trans- 
planted, instead  of  being  started  from  the  seed 
where  they  now  stand.  The  natural  form  of  the 
limbs  is  plainly  seen.  Perhaps  there  are  too  many 
of  them,  but  they  will  bear  up  without  breaking  or 
splitting  away  with  any  weight  of  fruit  they  will 
ever  produce. 

Tin  Common  Practice. — Very  seldom  an  orchard  is 
seen  in  which  the  trees  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
in  their  natural  form.  The  common  practice  has 
been,  after  setting  an  orchard  of  yearling  trees 
which  are  whip-stock  size,  to  cut  the  stem  back  to 
from  eighteen  inches  to  a  foot  from  the  ground,  thus 
destroying  forever  the  plan  of  getting  a  center 
stem,  but  compelling  all  the  limbs  to  come  out  at  one 
height,  often  one  directly  opposite  another:  and, 
however  many  may  be  allowed  to  grow,  they  all 
shoot  up  straight,  forming  sharp  and  weak  crotches, 
which  are  very  easily  split  when  the  tree  is  large 
enough  to  bear  fruit,  for  then  the  limbs  begin  to  lean 
outward  under  the  weight  of  foliage  and  fruit,  and 
the  power  exerted  by  a  constant  down  pull  of  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  limb,  foliage  and  fruit,  on  the  end 
of  a  fifteen-foot  lever,  is  vastly  out  of  proportion  to 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  limbs  when  they  spring 
from  the  trunk  and  are  bound  together  by  only  a 
tissue  growth  of  bark. 

The  mischief  was  only  begun,  however,  when  the 
yearling  was  cut  back  to  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
for,  thus  started,  it  has  been  kept  growing  in  the 
prevailing  fashion,  which  dictates  that  the  following 
year's  growth  must  be  cut  back  at  least  two-thirds. 
Wherever  a  limb  is  cut  off,  you  multiply  by  three  the 
limbs  in  the  next  year's  growth.  There  is  scarcely 
an  orchardist  who  will  not  be  convinced  by  the  third 
year  that  his  trees  are  becoming  too  thick  in  the 
top,  so  he  will  begin  to  subtract,  taking  out  some 
limbs,  but  still  cutting  back  the  ones  that  are  left, 
thus  multiplying  by  three  again  a  little  higher  up. 
I  have  counted  thirty-seven  limbs  on  a  tree  at  a  level 
of  five  feet  above  ground,  and  it  was  one  of  many 
such  in  the  orchard. 

Object*.  In  Pruning. — Now  the  manner  of  training  a 
prune  tree  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  fancy;  most 
people  want  it  to  bear  fruit  for  revenue. 

It  does  uot  fill  its  mission  if  it  is  trained  to  form  a 
very  thick,  brushy  top,  that  shuts  out  the  blessed 
sunshine  from  the  small  twigs  that  grow  on  the 
limbs  lower  down.  They  would  bear  fruit  and  remain 
a  permanent,  asset  of  the  tree,  but  being  deprived 
of  sunshine  they  perish  and  fall  away  without  ever 
bearing  a  prune,  leaving  the  main  limbs  naked  and 
putting  the  duty  of  bearing  upon  the  outer  twigs, 
which  struggle  outward  into  the  sunshine. 

Neither  does  the  tree  fulfill  its  mission  if  it  is 
allowed  to  break  down  or  split  apart  when  its  crop 
is  half  grown,  for  the  fruit  being  thus  arrested  in  its 
development  lacks  some  essential  element,  and  turns 


out  in  curing  what  are  termed  "  frogs,  '  or  other 
small,  inferior  fruit,  of  which  it  will  take  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  eighty  to  make  a  pound. 

According  to  Mr.  Bioletti's  report,  read  at  the 
last  meeting  of  this  society,  prunes  from  broken 
limbs  make  the  poorest  showing.  Those  from  the 
same  tree  but  from  unbroken  limbs  were  scarcely 
better  ;  that  is,  they  were  all  under-developed,  were 
small,  and  gave  the  largest  proportion  of  frogs  in 
curing. 

The  breaking  of  limbs,  the  inferior  size  of  the  fruit, 
resistance  to  the  action  of  lye  and  consequent  ten- 
dency to  frog  in  curing,  are  all  directly  traceable  to 
overbearing. 

How  to  Prevent  Overhearing. — Now,  is  it  not  better 
to  avoid  all  these  troubles  by  relieving  the  tree  of 
part  of  its  task,  and  by  doing  so  get  a  smaller  crop 
of  better  fruit,  and  extending  its  usefulness  indefi- 
nitely, or  is  it  better  to  crowd  the  tree  to  its  utmost 
bearing  capacity  now,  regardless  of  its  length  of  life, 
and  try  to  devise  some  method  of  masking  the  inferi- 
ority of  its  product,  such  as  pricking  the  fruit  to 
disguise  the  frogs? 

The  camera  "doth  nothing  extenuate  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice,"  and  by  its  aid  I  am  able  to  show 
the  trees  from  which  the  prunes  were  taken,  which, 
at  the  solicitation  of  San  Jose  Grange,  were  exam- 
ined at  the  University  experiment  station  at  Berke- 
ley, and  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Bioletti  at  your  last 
meeting.  I  was  too  late  in  making  the  pictures  to 
show  some  of  the  trees  in  their  saddest  plights,  for 
the  broken  limbs  had  been  removed,  but  nature  has 
had  her  revenge,  and  they  will  not  be  likely  to  break 
again  under  a  load  of  fruit  for  some  years.  They 
might  have  been  saved  for  years  of  useful  bearing  by 
cutting  away  some  of  the  forks  and  laterals  in  the 
top,  thus  removing  a  part  of  the  weight  from  the 
end  of  the  fifteen  feet  lever,  reducing  the  bur- 
den to  the  capacity  of  the  limbs,  both  to  sustain  the 
fruit  and  carry  the  supply  of  nourishment  for  its  de- 
velopment. 

Repairing  Old-Style  Trees. — The  fashion  that  used 
to  prevail,  of  heading  prune  trees  very  low  and  al- 
lowing a  large  cluster  of  limbs  to  shoot  up  from  one 
common  head,  then  cutting  back  the  new  growth 
and  multiplying  the  limbs  from  year  to  year,  has 
happily  gone  out  and  better  systems  are  now  prac- 
ticed. The  mistake  made  in  heading,  however,  is 
not  fatal  or  entirely  beyond  repair.  No  doubt  it 
shocks  a  tree  to  cut  severely  among  its  large  limbs, 
but  heroic  treatment  is  sometimes  necessary;  and  it 
is  better  to  reduce  the  bearing  wood  to  the  uphold- 
ing capacity  of  the  limbs,  so  the  clumsy  and  trouble- 
some ropes  and  props  may  be  dispensed  with.  Sev- 
eral devices  are  used  to  prevent  splitting  in  the 
crotch,  such  as  bolting  through  the  trunk  and  across 
through  the  butts  of  opposing  large  limbs.  Ropes 
may  be  used  high  up  among  the  limbs,  to  prevent 
them  leaning  away  outward;  but  ropes  are  short- 
lived, require  attention  often  to  prevent  strangling 
or  cutting  the  bark,  any  may  give  way  at  the  criti- 
cal time  when  most  needed  for  support. 

A  better  plan  is  to  use  quarter-inch,  smooth  fence 
wire,  which  has  been  toughened  in  the  fire.  Bore 
with  a  five-sixteenths-inch  bit  through  opposing 
limbs,  where  engineering  judgment  says  it  will  do 
the  most  good.  Cut  off  a  wire  the  right  length  to 
protrude  an  inch  and  a  half  at  each  end,  bend  the 
ends  down,  using  a  bit  of  three-eighths-inch  gas  pipe 
about  a  foot  long,  taking  care  to  leave  the  hook  thus 
made  lying  lengthwise  of  the  wood.  If  it  is  neces- 
sarp  to  strain  a  limb  upwards  out  of  the  team's  way, 
it  is  well  to  put  a  leather  strap,  having  a  ring  at 
either  end,  under  the  limb  and  use  a  rope,  with  a 
hook  and  pulley,  to  draw  it  up  to  the  position  where 
it  is  to  be  held  by  the  wire.  The  use  of  a  rope 
around  the  limb  in  drawing  it  up  would  mar  the 
bark.  The  limb  should  be  in  the  right  position  before 
boring  for  the  wire.  In  a  short  time  the  wire  is 
grasped  tightly  by  growth  in  the  limb,  and  is  a  per- 
manent fixture.  I  think  it  will  not  wear,  cut  nor 
rust  away,  and  maybe  the  iron  is  good  medicine  for 
the  tree  besides. 

Cutting  Back  Young  Trees. — If  young  trees  are  cut 
back  they  will  resent  the  treatment,  and  double  their 
effort  at  growing  to  repair  the  damage  done.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  you  can  throw  the  growth  into 
the  trunk,  or  roots,  or  make  sturdy  limbs  by  cut- 
ting back.  Actual  measurements  show  that  trees 
at  any  period  of  their  growth  not  cut  back  are 
larger  than  trees  under  exactly  similar  conditions 
that  have  had  their  "annual  shearings;"  be- 
sides, by  cutting  back  you  put  afar  off  the  fruiting 
year.  Leave  the  trees  severely  alone,  merely  cut- 
ting out  the  vagrant  growth,  until  it  has  gratified 
its  ambition  to  become  a  tree  and  has  declared  its 
intentions  of  bearing,  by  setting  with  fruit  buds; 
then,  if  the  twigs  have  formed  too  thick  a  network 
and  are  well  studded  with  fruit  buds — not  till  then — 
shorten  them  in.  Do  not  destroy  them  nor  let  the 
limbs  above  destroy  them  by  too  much  shade.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  no  one  has  been  so  foolish  as  to  have 
planted  prune  trees  so  recently  as  to  profit  by  this 
advice,  but  it  seems  a  pity  to  let  this  opportunity 
pass  of  showing  that  I  know  all  about  it. 

When  a  tree  is  in  good  bearing  it  may  be  short- 
ened, if  necessary,  to  gratify  one's  taste  for  sym- 
metry. But  if  no  radical  changes  are  made,  the  tree 
will  henceforth  distribute  its  energies  so  widely  that 
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while  it  is  maturing  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit  it  will 
also  be  extending  its  spurs  and  decorating  them 
with  buds  of  promise  for  future  bearing. 

Some  orchardists  think  it  profitable  to  clip  back 
in  detail  the  new  growth  on  bearing  trees,  and  some 
even  to  thin  the  clusters  of  fruit,  but  it  hardly  seems 
practicable  to  do  either  in  large  orchards. 

The  remarks  here  made  are  intended  to  apply  only 
to  the  region  to  which  my  observations  have  been 
confined,  which  is  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  While  the 
natural  form  of  the  prune  tree  must  be  the  same 
wherever  planted,  I  will  not  claim  that  the  treat- 
ment given  it  here  is  the  only  right,  or  even  the  best, 
one  in  other  soil,  climate  and  conditions. 

Results  from  Overburdened  Trees. —  Observations 
made  at  the  University  seem  to  point  out  that  small, 
undeveloped  prunes  and  tough-skinned  frogs  come 
from  overladen  trees.  A  tree  may  produce  less 
than  a  hundred  pounds  of  fruit  and  still  be  overladen. 
On  account  of  lack  of  cultivation,  moisture,  or  food 
which  it  can  assimilate,  the  fruit  may  be  pinched 
and  tough;  but,  given  a  tree  in  good  soil,  with  suffi- 
cient moisture,  carefully  conserved  by  thorough  cul- 
tivation, yet  breaking  down  under  its  weight  of 
fruit — that  tree  is  pleading  for  relief,  and  should  be 
severely  thinned  in  the  top,  to  that  extent  that  will 
enable  it  to  plump  out  its  fruit  with  delicious  pulp, 
under  a  tender  skin,  which  will  easily  wrinkle  in  a 
weak,  scalding  solution  of  lye,  will  cure  readily  in 
the  sun,  and  when  finished  will  take  forty  to  seventy 
to  a  single  pound. 

Whatever  mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  shap- 
ing the  young  trees,  and  however  much  we  may  de- 
plore their  misshapen  and  ungainly  appearance,  we 
may  still  hold  them  together  by  mechanical  means 
and  gather  many  crops  of  well-developed  prunes  if 
we  will  observe  three  points  of  care,  which  are: 
Feed  the  trees,  cultivate  the  soil  and  keep  the  bear- 
ing wood  reduced  so  that  the  trees  are  not  too  heav- 
ily laden. 

Superiority  of  Fruit  from  Well- Trained  Trees. — In 
order  to  show  that  Mr.  Bioletti's  findings  in  the 
laboratory  are  sustained  by  tests  made  in  the  dry- 
ing ground,  I  have  brought  together  some  figures, 
"  which  never  lie."  At  the  West  Side  drier  this 
year,  we  cured  about  fourteen  hundred  tons  of 
prunes.  We  made  five  test  weighings  from  each 
load  delivered  throughout  the  season,  taking  the 
samples  "  catch  as  catch  can  "  as  the  boxes  were 
being  emptied  into  a  hopper  on  their  way  to  the 
dipper — manifestly  a  fair  way  of  getting  the  aver- 
age size  and  weight  of  green  prunes.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  dipped  and  put  out  a  sample  load  of  the  first 
time  picking  from  each  orchard  (the  load  weighing 
from  one  to  two  tons  and  upwards)  to  ascertain  the 
shrinkage  in  curing.  In  like  manner,  a  load  was 
treated,  taken  at  mid-season,  or  at  the  time  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  was  being  gathered,  for  the  same 
purpose,  viz.,  to  ascertain  the  shrinkage.  On  tak- 
ing up  from  the  trays,  the  prunes  were  carefully 
graded  in  tens,  from  forty  to  the  pound  to  a  hundred 
and  upward  to  the  pound,  and  the  quantity  running 
in  each  size  was  carefully  noted. 

In  this  connection,  I  will  make  no  account  of  ex- 
pense for  sorting  out  frogs,  although  time  was 
noted.  It  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that  proof  is 
always  present  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
frogs  come  from  orchards  that  bore  a  big  crop. 

It  would  make  a  cumbersome  mass  of  figures  if  I 
embodied  them  all  in  a  table  to  show  the  quantity  in 
each  side,  so  I  will  use  the  middle  size,  which  is  70  to 
the  pound,  and  give  in  per  cent  the  proportion  which 
ran  larger  than  70's  and  smaller  than  70's.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  the  comparison,  I  have  taken  the 
accounts  of  the  adjoining  orchards,  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  and  which  furnished  tne  material  for  Mr. 
Bioletti's  tests,  similar  in  situation,  soil,  age,  etc., 
but  which  this  year  were  very  unequal  in  yield,  one 
having  so  great  a  burden  that  many  of  the  limbs, 
despite  ropes  and  props,  were  broken,  and  some 
trees  split  apart,  while  the  others  bore  only  a  mod- 
erate crop;  and  thus  we  find  as  follows: 

FIRST  PICKING. 

Small  Crop  Big  Crop 

Orchard.  Orchard. 

Average  of  30  weighings  20  to  the  lb.  30  to  the  lb. 

Shrinkage  in  curing                            2.58  to  1  3.12  to  1 

Dry  grade  better  than  70  96  per  cent.  80  per  cent. 

Smaller  than  70                              4  per  cent.  20  per  cent. 


SECOND  PICKING — TIIE  BULK  OF  THE  G KOI'. 


Average  of  30  weighings,  green. .  .17  to  the  lb. 

Shrinkage   2.00  to  1 

Dry  grades  better  than  70  92  per  cent. 

Smaller  than  70   8  percent. 


If  proper  thinning  will  save  the  trees 
ing,  do  away  with  frogs  and  furnish  prunes  92 
cent  of  which  will  grade  out  better  than  70  to 
pound,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  thin  ? 

San  Jose.  S.  P.  Sanders. 


24  to  the  lb. 

2.74  to  1 
51  per  cent. 
49  per  cent. 

from  break- 
per 
the 


Deciduous  Trees  in  San  Fernando  Valley. 


By  A.M.  Jones,  of  Toluoa,  at  Glendale  Fanners'  Institute. 
Id  speaking  of  the  deciduous  fruits  of  this  neigh- 


borhood, I  shall  limit  myself  to  those  which  we  raise 
in  commercial  quantities,  viz.,  the  peach,  apricot, 
pear,  apple  and  prune,  and  shall  give  my  views  as  to 
what  kinds  and  varieties  are  the  most  profitable  to 
raise. 

The  Peach.— The  peach  at  the  present  time  is  the 


fruit  which  is  raised  in  greatest  amount.  It  is  al- 
most a  sure  bearer  every  year,  is  the  least  subject 
to  attacks  from  scale  and  gophers,  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  lamentable  drop  in  prices  for  the  last  few 
years,  would  still  be  the  most  popular  fruit  with  the 
grower. 

In  naming  varieties  of  peaches,  I  omit  altogether 
the  white  peaches,  as  we  cannot  sell  them  either  to 
canners  or  driers:  they  are  good  only  for  the  local 
market,  and  that  is  a  limited  one. 

A  Novel  Argument  for  Clings. — Of  the  yellow 
peaches,  the  clings  are,  in  my  opinion,  much  the 
more  profitable  to  plant.  They  have  held  their 
value  up  much  better  than  the  freestones  and  even 
this  last  year,  when  peaches  seemed  certainly  to  have 
reached  bedrock,  good  yellow  clings,  2}-inch  grade, 
opened  at  $14,  and  some  of  our  growers,  by  holding, 
got  $18  per  ton— certainly  a  satisfactory  price.  The 
reasons  the  clings  are  more  popular  are  that  they  are 
firmer  and  hold  their  shape  better  in  the  process  of 
canning;  second,  they  are  good  shippers  and  do  not 
have  to  be  packed  in  a  green  state  to  carry  well  to 
the  Eastern  market,  and,  third,  they  are  rather  shy 
bearers,  and  for  that  reason  have  not  been  planted 
to  such  an  extent  as  freestones,  and  those  that  are 
planted  do  not  produce  such  immense  crops.  Shy- 
bearing  may  be  objected  to  as  anything  but  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  tree,  but  where  a  tree  has  held  up 
the  price  and  saved  the  grower  much  labor  and  ex- 
pense in  trimming,  and  has  also  insured  fine  fruit,  I 
say  it  is  a  recommendation. 

Varieties  of  the  Peach. — In  regard  to  the  best  var- 
ieties to  plant,  I  do  not  think  it  matters  much,  pro- 
viding you  raise  a  large  cling,  a  high-colored  cling 
and  a  yellow  cling.  Perhaps  the  Tustin  is  the  very 
best:  it  comes  in  the  earliest  of  the  clings  and  gen- 
erally fills  all  of  the  above  requirements.  The  Or- 
ange cling,  or  its  varieties,  Runyon's  and  Seller's 
Golden,  are  both  very  fine.  The  Lemon  cling  is  good 
where  it  can  be  grown  large,  but  it  is  apt  to  produce 
small  fruit.  The  Henrietta  is  perhaps  the  most 
risky  to  plant.  It  ripens  in  October  and  can  be  sold 
at  a  large  profit  only  when  the  canners  have  sold 
short,  otherwise,  being  very  late  it  is  very  hard  to 
dispose  of.  The  cling  is  not  a  good  drying  peach.  Tt 
is  expensive  to  handle,  apt  not  to  be  very  bright  and 
a  small  cling  is  absolutely  useless  except  for  hog 
feed.  [This  comment  on  the  drying  value  of  clings 
is  at  variance  with  the  experience  of  many  growers 
in  other  parts  of  the  State. — Ed.] 

Freestone  Peaches. — In  coming  to  the  freestones  we 
are  met  by  a  different  condition  of  affairs.  The  vari- 
eties differ  more  than  do  the  cling  varieties,  and  a 
planter  on  deciding  on  a  selection  of  varieties  will 
have  to  determine  how  he  intends  to  handle  the  fruit. 
Freestones  have  hitherto  been  bought  in  large  quan- 
tities both  by  the  canners  and  the  fresh  fruit  ship- 
pers, but  from  now  on,  as   the   bearing  area  of 
peaches  has  increased  so  much,  the  freestone  will 
become  more  and  more  a  drier's  peach.    Among  the 
most  popular  varieties  are  the  Early  and  Late  Craw- 
ford, Foster,  Wheatland,  Globe,  Muir,  Susquehanna, 
Salway  and  Smock.    The  Early  Crawford  is  perhaps 
the  most  luscious  peach  for  eating  that  we  have;  as 
a  shipper  it  has  to  be  picked  too  green  for  it  to  get 
to  a  distant  market  in  a  palatable  condition.    It  is  a 
favorite  with  canners  when  they  are  buying  free- 
stones.   It  is  a  poor  drier;  apt  to  dry  dark,  with 
ragged  edges,  and  it  shrinks  in  weight  heavily.  The 
Foster  is  a  very  similar  peach  to  the  Crawford  but 
it  is  a  better  drier  so  far  as  color  goes.    Both  of 
them  are  heavy  bearers,  and  generally  have  to  be 
thinned.    The  Globe,  Wheatland  and  Susquehanna 
are  all  average  driers,  both  in  looks  and  in  shrink- 
age, and  as  freestones,  will  sell  readily  to  the  canner 
or  shipper.    The  Muir  is  the  most  profitable  of  all 
the  freestone  varieties.    It  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
most  popular  with  the  canners,  and  as  a  drying 
peach  it  is  easily  first.    It  always  retains  a  bright, 
golden  color  and  shrinks  nearly  one-quarter  less  than 
any  other  peach.    The  Salway  and  Smock  are  both 
late  peaches.    They  are  good  driers  and  next  to  the 
Muir  show  the  smallest  shrinkage.    They  are  not 
popular  on  the  fresh  fruit  market  on  account  of  their 
ugly  color.    The  Smock  is  practically  unsalable  at 
the  cannery  as  the  red  color  of  the  pit  turns  the 
syrup  red. 

The  Apricot. — The  apricot  is,  I  think,  about  the  best 
fruit  we  have  here.  It  is  a  rapid  grower  and  a  fairly- 
regular  bearer,  and  produces  large  crops  to  the  acre 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  dried  fruit  we  have. 
The  way  dried  apricots  have  held  up  their  price  in 
the  face  of  an  immense  supply  of  cheap  apples, cheap 
peaches  and  cheap  prunes  is  one  of  the  most  encour- 
aging features  of  an  otherwise  discouraging  year. 
Apricots  can  only  be  grown  in  a  few  States  of  the 
Union  and  there  is  consequently  less  danger  of  over- 
production and  when  dried  the  apricot  is  the  first 
which,  above  all  others,  retains  its  distinctive  flavor, 
and  is  always  in  good  demand.  Besides  its  popular- 
ity as  a  dried  fruit,  it  is  an  easy  seller  to  the  canner 
and  shipper. 

But  apricots  have  some  drawbacks:  They  are  not 
as  sure  bearers  as  peaches  and  some  other  fruits. 
They  are  liable  to  be  caught  by  late  frosts;  the  trees 
are  liable  to  split  down  uniess  very  carefully  and  ex- 
pensively thinned  of  fruit,  and  young  trees  when  well 
pruned  and  looked  after  will  sometimes  break  dewn 


from  overgrowth,  but  in  spite  of  all  its  drawbacks, 
as  a  commercial  proposition  the  apricot  amply  com- 
pensates for  all  risks. 

The  varieties  most  common  here  are  the  Royal, 
Blenheim  and  Moorpark.  The  Royal  is  an  old-time 
friend,  a  heavy  bearer  and  a  desirable  apricot  even 
green  or  dried.  The  Blenheim  is  equally  good  fruit, 
though  a  rather  shy  bearer,  while  the  Moorpark  is 
the  king  of  all  apricots,  either  green  or  dried;  it 
commands  a  higher  price  than  the  others  and  except 
for  its  reputation  as  a  shy  bearer  and  uneven  ripener 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  more  generally  planted.  I 
have  about  thirty  Moorpark  trees  in  my  own  orchard 
and  for  the  last  three  years  I  have  found  that  they 
equalled  the  Royal  as  a  bearer,  and  have  ripened 
evenly. 

The  Prune. — The  prune  is  a  favorite  fruit  with  the 
grower.  The  trees  are  easily  grown  and  cheaply 
pruned  and  have  always  netted  the  grower  good  re- 
turns. But  the  prune  crop  of  California  is  becoming 
immense,  and  some  apprehension  is  expressed  as  to 
the  profitable  disposition  of  so  great  an  amount  of 
fruit  as  will  be  turned  out.  The  French  prune  is  the 
best  and,  in  fact,  about  the  only  prune  to  grow  for 
drying,  although  others  now  being  tested  may  prove 
worthy  of  attention. 

The  Pear. — Two  kinds  of  pears  are  chiefly  grown 
in  this  region,  the  Bartlett  and  Winter  Nelis,  though 
other  kinds  are  grown  in  some  quantity,  such  as 
Beurre  Hardy,  Clairgeau,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  White 
Doyenne,  Flemish  Beauty,  but  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  only  the  Bartlett  and  Winter  Nelis  are 
to  be  considered.  The  Winter  Nelis  ripens  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  a  good  and  regular  bearer,  and 
as  the  local  market  has  hitherto  taken  all  we  have, 
for  cold  storage,  at  prices  ranging  from  $20  to  $30 
per  ton,  it  is  a  desirable  fruit  to  have.  The  Bartlett 
is  the  most  capricious  of  all  fruits  with  us  in  price. 
In  1891,  $30  per  ton  was  readily  paid;  in  1892  they 
dropped  to  $15;  in  1893  to  $12,  and  in  1894  to  $7  per 
ton.  This  year  they  went  up  again  to  $20.  From 
1892  to  1894  the  local  canners  were  the  ouly  buyers 
and  had  things  their  own  way.  This  year  the  north- 
ern shippers  came  for  our  fruit. 

Bartlett  pears  have  been  dried  the  last  few  years 
with  some  success.  They  shrink  about  the  same  as 
the  peach.  The  cost  of  handling  and  the  process  are 
about  the  same.  If  the  weather  is  hot,  halve  the 
fruit;  if  cloudy  and  cool,  quarter  them,  not  remov- 
ing the  core  in  either  case.  They  have  sold  the  last 
two  years  at  about  the  same  price  as  the  dried 
peach.  The  pear,  however,  is  a  tree  which  takes 
six  years  or  more  to  come  into  commercial  bearing, 
and  even  then  the  crops  will  not  harvest  nearly  as 
heavily  as  peaches  and  apricots  at  the  same  age  and 
this,  added  to  the  uncertainty  in  price,  makes  the 
pear  of  less  promise  to  the  planter  in  large  planting. 

The  Apple. — After  taking  a  somewhat  gloomy  view 
of  several  of  the  fruits  in  this  paper,  it  is  quite  a  re- 
lief to  turn  to  apples.  For  apples  we  have  a  local 
market  that  takes  all  our  fruit  readily  at  a  good  liv- 
ing price.  The  apple  has  been  tried  with  varying 
success  in  California  and  there  are  not  many  places 
that  will  raise  them  to  perfection.  If  you  know 
you  are  in  a  place  that  will  grow  good  apples,  go 
right  ahead  and  plant  them.  The  early  apples  sell 
freely  at  2  cents  per  pound  this  year.  The  late 
apples  are  more  easily  handled  and  the  varieties 
mostly  handled  are  the  Bellefleur,  White  Winter 
Pearmain,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Ben  Davis  and 
Johnathan — all  very  good  apples,  heavy  bearers  and 
ready  sellers.  The  main  things  to  consider  for  suc- 
cessful apple  growing  are,  first,  to  spray  and  keep 
down  scale  and  worms;  second,  to  thin  and  grow 
only  large  fruit.  Wormy,  scaly,  or  small  apples  are 
worse  than  useless. 

In  conclusion,  remember  that  success  in  fruit 
growing,  whether  you  grow  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
or  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  is  only  attained  by  con- 
stant care,  watchfulness  and  work. 


ARBORICULTURE. 


Walnut  Growing  in  Upper  Napa  Valley. 


To  the  Editor. — It  is,  I  think,  a  well-known  fact 
that  up  to  the  present  time,  at  least,  the  growing 
of  walnuts  to  any  great  extent  has  been  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  what  is  now  generally  known  as 
southern  California.  Just  why  this  should  be  the 
case  at  this  late  day  is  perhaps  more  than  anyone 
can  fully  explain. 

However,  it  has  not  been  many  years  since  it  was 
thought  that  oranges  could  not  be  grown  successfully 
unless  it  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Los  An- 
geles, as  it  was  there  I  believe  they  were  first  raised 
for  export. 

Notwithstanding  this,  wide-awake  horticulturists 
soon  found  that  Placer,  Butte,  Sonoma,  Sacramento, 
Tulare  and  Fresno,  as  well  as  many  other  middle 
and  northern  counties,  could  raise  this  most  deli- 
cious and  healthful  fruit  to  perfection, and  now  a  great 
many  farmers,  who  formerly  raised  mostly  grain, and 
a  little  stock, with  perhaps  a  few  fruit  trees,  have  at 
last  turned  their  attention  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
raising  of  the  orange. 

After  gold  was  discovered  at  Sutter's  Mill,  in 
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1848,  thousands  of  miners  rushed  there,  thinking 
that  alone  was  the  favored  place  to  find  the  precious 
ore.  They  soon  found,  however,  that  the  "gold 
diggin's"  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  that  par- 
ticular place,  for  very  soon  the  country  for  hundreds 
of  miles  in  extent  was  filled  with  industrious  miners, 
many  of  whom  were  successful  in  filling  their  buck- 
skin purses  with  the  shining  "dust"  and  returned  to 
their  former  homes  with  a  competency  for  life. 

For  reasons  I  have  here  given.  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  heretofore  at  least,  whenever  any  kind  of  valu- 
able mineral  is  found,  or  any  variety  of  fruit  is  first 
raised  with  exceedingly  great  profit  to  the  grower, 
(as  in  the  instance  of  the  French  prune  in  Santa 
Clara  valley),  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  particular  portion  of  country  naturally  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there,  and  there  alone,  is  the 
vicinity  in  which  to  mine,  or  to  engage  in  fruit-rais- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be. 

From  my  own  careful  observation,  as  well  as  con- 
versation with  many  of  my  friends  who  live  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  State,  as  well  as  correspondence  I 
have  lately  received  from  those  who  have  seen  my 
walnut  trees  during  the  past  year,  making  inquiry 
of  me  as  to  the  probabilities  of  growing  walnuts  suc- 
cessfully in  their  section  of  country,  I  certainly  think 
I  am  on  the  right  track  as  to  why  the  raising  of  this 
excellent  nut  has  been  so  utterly  neglected  outside 
of  southern  California. 

As  far  as  my  personal  knowedge  is  concerned,  but 
a  very  few  walnut  trees  of  any  variety  have  been 
planted  in  this  portion  of  Napa  valley  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  1  do  not  know  of  a  single  one  of 
the  French  Proeparturien  variety  being  planted  in 
this  vicinity  before  I  planted  mine  in  the  spring 
of  1883. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  settled  in  this  valley  in  the  fall 
of  1846  planted  some  twenty-five  years  ago  or  more 
(I  have  not  the  exact  date  at  hand)  a  few  common 
English  walnuts  on  the  hillside  near  his  house.  He 
obtained  the  nuts,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  San 
Francisco.  The  young  trees  (so  he  informed  me) 
grew  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  in  five  or  six 
years  commenced  to  bear.  They  are  now  very  large 
trees,  and  have  produced  an  abundance  of  nuts  for 
many  years  past,  and  he  has  always  found  a  ready 
sale  for  them  here.  Hundreds  of  people,  residents 
of  this  valley  and  elsewhere,  have  in  the  hot,  sultry 
days  of  summer  sat  in  the  shade  made  by  the  wide- 
spreading  branches  of  these  beautiful  trees,  bending 
with  their  load  of  nuts,  and,  doubtless,  but  few,  if 
any,  of  them  ever  thought  of  planting  any  on  their 
own  broad  acres,  or,  if  such  an  idea  did  enter  their 
minds,  it  was  never  carried  out.  One  man,  however, 
proved  to  be  an  exception,  and  planted  quite  a  row 
just  inside  of  his  place  by  the  public  road.  These 
trees  are  now  quite  as  large  as  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  generally  bear  well,  I  am  told,  every 
other  year. 

Planting  I'm  jut  rt  miens. — I  bought  my  present 
home  in  the  fall  of  1882,  and  in  the  spring'  of  1883  I 
sent  to  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City  for  a  few  of  his 
proeparturien  walnut  trees.  They  were  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  height  and  about  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  looked  more  like  a  good-sized  whipstock  than  a 
tree,  with  the  exception  of  their  small  fibrous  roots. 
I  was  told  by  my  friend  of  1846,  before  I  sent  for 
these  trees,  that  it  would  be  altogether  useless  for 
me  to  plant  walnut  trees  on  my  land,  as  they  would 
certainly  die,  or  at  least  never  amount  to  anything, 
unless  planted  on  a  hillside  or  high  upland.  Not- 
withstanding his  advice,  as  well  as  other  friends  of 
mine,  who  coincided  with  him  in  this  matter,  I 
bought  the  trees  and  set  them  out  on  my  land,  where 
in  a  wet  winter  I  can  get  the  water  from  my  well 
with  a  long-handled  dipper. 

My  largest  tree,  near  the  ground  is  now  16  inches 
in  diameter,  25  feet  in  height  and  26  feet  across  the 
top,  and  the  largest  limb  is  6*  inches  through.  This 
tree  has  been  in  bearing  six  years  and  bore  about  75 
pounds  of  nuts  in  1894,  and  fully  as  many  the  past 
season.  So  far  the  trees  have  not  shown  the  least 
sign  of  any  disease  and  they  bear  well  every  year, 
which  is  not  the  case  here  with  the  common  English 
variety.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not,  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  make  a  memoranda  for  my  own  satis- 
faction of  the  different  names  of  the  trees,  as  they 
were  carefully  marked.  I  have  six  different  varie- 
ties; the  smallest  nut,  which  is  nearly  round  and 
grows  on  the  smallest  tree  I  have,  proves  to  be  the 
sweetest  and  best  flavored  of  all,  and  is  remarkably 
prolific.  I  have  one  tree  that  is  five  years  old,  that 
bore  twelve  very  fine  nuts  the  past  season;  I  raised 
it  from  a  nut  that  grew  on  my  largest  tree.  It  is 
the  largest  nut  I  raise,  and  differs  somewhat  in  shape 
from  any  of  the  rest.  I  have  another  tree,  three 
years  old  from  the  seed.  Last  spring  it  was  ex- 
actly 3i  feet  in  height;  it  is  now  13  feet  and  8  inches, 
having  grown  the  past  season  just  10  feet  and  2 
inches,  without  irrigation.  At  six  feet  from  the 
ground  it  has  one  limb  which  is  about  two  feet  in 
length.  I  never  saw  trees  of  any  kind  make  a  faster 
growth  than  these  of  mine,  and 'some  of  the  leaves 
last  spring  were  remarkably  large.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  the  largest  one  was' exactly  13i  inches  long 
and  6?  inches  wide,  the  leaf  alone,  not  the  leaf  and 
stem. 

For  reasons  that  I  have  already  given  in  this  arti- 


cle, as  well  as  for  very  many  more  that  I  could  ad- 
duce if  time  permitted,  I  am  satisfied  that  walnuts 
can  be  successfully  grown,  not  only  in  the  valley 
here,  but  on  the  hillsides  and  uplands,  and  especially 
on  the  northern  slopes,  where  the  soil  is  often  many 
feet  in  depth,  and  not  only  in  this  valley  and  county 
but  in  most  of  the  middle  and  northern  counties  of 
the  State,  and  without  irrigation.  In  my  judgment, 
wherever  native  trees  and  shrubs  grow  strong  and 
vigorous  the  walnut  will  thrive  equally  as  well,  pro- 
viding the  altitude  is  not  too  great  nor  the  winter 
too  severe.  I  remember  distinctly  seeing  two  large 
English  walnut  trees  in  my  native  town  (Dorchester, 
Mass..  which  is  now  a  part  of  Boston)  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  and  I  often  had  the  pleasure  of  pick- 
ing up  the  nuts  after  a  severe  frost. 

Pret  ention  of  Sunburn. — I  find  it  very  necessary  to 
protect  the  stem  of  the  young  trees  for  a  few  years, 
especially  on  the  southwest  side,  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun.  If  not  protected  in  some  way  they 
will  soon  turn  black  on  the  exposed  side,  and  finally 
die  or  become  worthless.  This  I  do  in  several  ways, 
by  winding  part  of  an  old  grain  or  potato  sack 
around  them,  and  sometimes  use  newspapers  in  the 
same  manner.  I  also  drive  a  piece  of  board  or  shake 
near  the  tree,  or  give  them  once  or  twice  during  the 
spring  or  summer  a  good  coat  of  whitewash.  I  often 
find  it  becomes  necessary  to  whitewash  an  exposed 
limb,  even  when  it  is  three  or  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter. I  mix  the  lime  with  skim  or  sour  milk,  which 
causes  it  to  adhere,  as  well  as  to  remain  on  the  tree 
much  longer  than  it  would  mixed  with  water,  even 
when  large  quantities  of  salt  are  used  with  it.  I 
find  this  kind  of  whitewash  more  durable  than  any 
other  preparation  I  have  ever  tried  for  my  trees, 
sheds,  fences,  etc. 

Local  Sahs. — I  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  sell- 
ing my  walnuts  at  12*  cents  a  pound  to  my  friends 
here,  notwithstanding  they  can  get  the  sulphured  or 
bleached  ones  from  San  Francisco  for  10  cents  a 
pound.  They  think  the  sulphur  destroys  in  a  great 
measure  the  sweetness  of  the  nut;  at  any  rate  they 
all  agree  that  the  sulphured  nuts  are  very  much  in- 
ferior to  mine,  and  so  do  I. 

Some  of  my  friends  who  have  lived  in  this  valley  a 
great  many  years  have  bought  walnuts  from  me  this 
season  with  the  intention  of  planting  many  of  them, 
and  one  nurseryman  bought  ten  pounds  mostly  for 
that  purpose.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  near  future 
thousands  of  walnut  trees  will  be  planted,  not  only 
in  this  county,  but  in  a  great  many  other  portions  of 
this  highly  famed  State  where  to-day  not  a  single 
tree  is  to  be  found  and  where  the  inhabitants 
scarcely  dream  they  can  be  grown  with  success. 

Ira  W.  Adams. 
Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  Dec.  18,  1895. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  of  Citrus  Fruit  Orchards. 


By  G.  B.  Wood  berry  at  Glendale  Farmers'  Institute. 

Should  we  take  a  trip  among  the  citrus  orchards 
of  Los  Angeles  county  during  the  irrigation  season 
we  should  find  a  diversity  of  methods  employed,  all 
of  which  are  modifications  of  two  systems:  the  basin 
and  the  furrow  systems.  Let  us  first  examine  the 
former. 

The  Basin  System. — If  your  trees  are  on  smooth, 
nearly  level  ground,  back-furrows  are  run  both 
lengthwise  and  across  the  orchard,  at  a  distance 
from  the  trees  varying  with  their  age  and  the 
amount  of  water  available,  though  when  the  trees 
are  in  full  bearing  the  basins  should  occupy  all  the 
ground.  One  man  fills  these  basins  with  water, 
allowing  it  to  stand  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
while  another  is  careful  to  throw  up  a  little  dirt 
around  the  trunk  of  each  tree.  One  man  fills  the 
basins  once,  his  neighbor  twice,  and  of  the  two  his 
heighbor  has  the  better  of  it,  and  I  think  any  one 
who  fills  up  a  basin  but  once  will  acknowledge  a  sur- 
prise if  he  will  take  a  spade  and  dig  into  the  ground 
just  before  he  cultivates.  Once  well  done  is  twice 
done  here  most  assuredly. 

Tn  regard  to  protecting  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
from  water,  it  seems  to  be  the  generally  accepted 
belief  that  gum  disease  is  often  caused  by  a  failure 
to  do  so. 

Jin  si  us  on  Uneven  Ground. — If  trees  are  on  uneven 
ground  or  hillside  the  basin  will  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  great  deal  of  extra  labor  in  the  making 
and  much  care  in  filling.  A  row  of  washed-out 
basins  is  like  a  pea  in  one's  shoe,  irritating  in  the 
extreme. 

When  one's  supply  of  water  is  limited  or  confined 
to  a  schedule  of  perhaps  but  few  hours,  the  basin 
system  seems  best,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  as  each  tree  irrigated  receives  its  pro- 
portion of  water,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  can  wait 
for  next  time. 

The  Furrow  Method. — The  second  method,  that  of 
the  furrow,  is  par  excellence  for  results  obtained, 
provided  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  command  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  and  providing  you  are  suf- 
ficiently thorough  in  your  preparations.  On  smooth, 
nearly  level  orchards  a  main  flume  is  carried  across 
the  highest  end  or  side  of  the  tract,  so  arranged 


with  a  series  of  auger  holes  and  sliding  covers  as  to 
discharge  a  small  amount  of  water  at  intervals  of  a 
few  feet.  The  ground  is  prepared  by  plowing 
parallel  furrows  from  the  flume  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  tract.  For  the  best  results  these  furrows  should 
be  about  18  inches  apart,  and  a  machine  on  wheels 
called  a  marker  will  make  four  each  trip,  enabling 
the  operator  to  cover  the  ground  rapidly.  Each 
furrow  ends  at  a  discharging  point  in  the  flume  and 
the  water,  being  turned  on  enough,  is  allowed  to 
escape  at  each  furrow  to  reach  the  other  end  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  when  the  slide  is  shut  sufficiently 
to  discharge  only  such  amount  of  water  as  wiil 
nearly  or  quite  be  absorbed  by  the  soil  during  its 
journey  toward  the  other  end  of  the  furrow.  Now, 
if  your  arrangements  are  just  right,  you  can  lean  on 
the  fence  and  talk  politics  with  your  neighbor  and  in 
twelve  hours  you  will  find  that  capillary  attraction 
has  caused  the  water  to  mount  the  sides  of  the  fur- 
rows until  it  meets  in  the  center,  thoroughly 
moistening  the  ground  without  saturating  it,  and  if 
you  can  run  the  water  for  another  twelve  hours 
your  irrigating  is  equal  to  a  good  rain  storm  in  the 
results  obtained. 

Should  your  ground  be  uneven  or  hilly  the  same 
method  may  be  employed,  but  much  care  must  be 
exercised  in  first  laying  out  the  courses  for  the  fur- 
rows so  that  no  part  runs  uphill  or  so  rapidly  down- 
hill as  to  cause  washing. 

To  Ascertain  Safe  Grades. — This  is  most  expedi- 
tiously done  by  means  of  an  arrangement  formed  of 
two  strips  of  narrow  lumber  naiied  together  in  the 
form  of  an  obtuse  angled  triangle,  with  its  feet  about 
twenty  feet  apart.  Two  feet  from  the  ground,  when 
the  triangle  is  standing  upright,  nail  a  cross  strip 
and  from  the  apex  suspend  a  weight  by  a  cord 
reaching  nearly  to  the  ground.  Now  place  the  feet 
of  your  triangle  on  a  perfectly  level  surface  and  cut 
a  notch  where  the  line  crosses  the  cross  piece.  This 
is  the  level  mark.  If  you  want  a  fall  of  one  inch  in 
twenty  feet  place  a  one-inch  block  under  one  foot  of 
the  triangle  and  make  another  notch  for  the  new 
position  of  the  line.  This  is  the  grade  notch.  In 
using  this  triangle  have  the  grade  notch  always  on 
the  downhill  side  of  the  center  notch  and  move  the 
downhill  foot  of  the  triangle  until  the  line  is  opposite 
the  grade  notch.  Stick  a  stake  and  repeat  the 
operation,  with  the  upper  foot  occupying  the  former 
position  of  the  lower.  This  simple  arrangement  is 
also  useful  in  laying  out  storm  ditches  for  winter 
use,  pipe  laying,  etc. 

Frequency  of  Irrigation  and  Amount  of  Water. — In 
regard  to  frequency  of  irrigation  and  amount  of 
water  used,  opinions  differ  widely,  but  the  opinion 
seems  to  prevail  among  well-posted  authorities  that 
the  general  practice  when  water  is  abundant  is  to 
over-irrigate  and  under-cultivate,  or  else  to  irrigate 
in  a  superficial  manner,  calling  the  feeding  roots  to 
the  surface,  where  the  supply  is  soon  exhausted  and 
the  tree  must  have  more. 

If  the  water  runs  in  furrows  evenly  over  the 
whole  surface  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time,  pene- 
trating deeply  into  the  soil,  and  the  after-cultiva- 
tion thorough,  once  in  six  weeks,  or  even  more,  is  as 
often  as  will  be  required,  while  your  orchard  will 
speak  for  itself  in  results. 

To  Use  Waste  from  Furrows. — One  objection  to  irri- 
gation by  furrows  is  that  a  little  water  will  trickle 
from  the  ends,  and  uniting  makes  quite  a  volume  of 
waste.  The  ideal  ten  or  twenty-acre  citrus  orchard 
should  have  a  half-acre  alfalfa  patch  at  the  lowest 
corner  and  enclosed  by  ridges.  Into  this  alfalfa  run 
your  waste  water  furrow  and  perfection  in  irrigat- 
ing is  as  nearly  obtained  as  is  possible,  and  the  work 
becomes  a  pleasure. 

Irrigation  Without  Cultivation. — Some  advocate  and 
practice  irrigating  more  frequently  and  dispensing 
with  cultivation.  What  with  weeds  running  riot 
and  baking  of  the  soil,  the  appearance  of  such  an 
orchard  is  not  inviting.  In  fact,  one  large  orchard 
thus  treated,  which  I  chanced  to  see  last  year,  gave 
me  a  severe  attack  of  that  tired  feeling,  in  contem- 
plating the  vast  amount  of  work  required  if  those 
weeds  were  ever  to  be  subdued. 

Time  of  Irrigation. — One  other  point  in  the  irri- 
gating of  citrus  trees  is  to  so  time  the  periods  as  to 
have  the  trees  dormant,  if  possible,  during  the  early 
winter,  as  thereby  less  danger  may  be  apprehended 
from  a  visitation  of  frost.  During  some  seasons, 
however,  late  irrigating  becomes  necessary,  owing 
to  a  lack  of  rainfali,  but  whenever  possible  it  should 
be  avoided. 

Grass  for  Banks  and  Levees. 


To  the  Editor  :— Will  you  please  tell  me  through  the  col 
umns  of  the  Press  what  kirjd  of  grass  is  the  best  to  hold  the 
river  bank  where  it  is  inclined  to  wash !— Subscriber,  Red 
Bluff. 

We  know  nothing  that  will  compare  for  this  pur- 
pose with  Bermuda  grass  {Ounodon  dactylon).  It  is 
considerably  used  for  this  purpose  and  affords  some 
pasture.  If  the  adjoining  field  is  used  for  pasturage, 
the  spreading  of  the  Bermuda  grass  is  no  detriment; 
but  if  it  is  cultivated  ground,  it  is  a  serious  affair, 
for  Bermuda  grass  will  spread  and  it  is  very  hard  to 
keep  it  in  check.  Bermuda  grass  is  planted  by  root 
pieces,  and  on  a  large  scale  they  can  be  plowed  or 
raked  in. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Opportunity  in  Poultry. 


We  recently  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  profitable  production  in  poultry,  provided 
the  producer  would  get  right  down  to  an  under- 
standing of  details  and  had  the  grit  and  devotion  to 
persistently  carry  them  out  to  the  last  item.  Jacob 
Kreger,  writing  for  the  Call,  gives  advice  in  the 
same  line,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  He  writes:  There  is  more  poultry  raised 
in  southern  California  than  any  other  part  of  Uncle 
Sam's  domain  that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
see.  The  reasons  of  this  are  various.  One  is  the 
average  hen  fruits  well  there,  provided  she  does  not 
get  the  blind  staggers  in  both  eyes  or  the  mites  eat 
her  up  alive.  Another  reason  is  that  many  men  of 
small  means  come  here,  buy  some  land,  set  out  or- 
chards and  then  keep  a  few  cows  and  some  poultry 
until  their  trees  begin  to  bear,  and  others  have  land 
not  good  for  fruit;  and  small  farming  is  not  always  a 
howling  success,  for  farm  products  get  very  low  at 
times.  Poultry  raising  used  to  pay  well  when  eggs 
were  bringing  from  20  to  50  cents  and  hens  $8  to  $9 
per  dozen,  but  those  prices  are  gone,  and  gone  for- 
ever. Our  railroads  are  great  equalizers  of  farm 
products,  so  whenever  corn  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
is  selling  for  25  cents  or  less  per  bushel  we  may  look 
for  sharp  competition  in  the  poultry  products  on 
this  coast.  What  confront  us  here  are  not  theories 
but  conditions;  not  mere  assertions  but  solid,  stub- 
born facts. 

What  To  Bo. — Now,  what  shall  we  do  about  it  ? 
Sit  down  and  howl  about  the  hard  times  ?  Blame 
the  Administration  at  Washington  ?  Start  a  new 
political  party  or  join  the  socialists  ?  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  Simply  go  to  work,  improve  our  stock 
and  improve  our  methods  of  caring  for  the  same,  and 
continue  on  that  line  until  we  arrive  at  the  point  to 
where  we  get  three  eggs  to  where  we  get  two  now. 
Then  we  will  be  able  to  accept  the  reduced  prices, 
and  more  than  that,  we  will  widen  the  field,  for  many 
poor  people  in  the  cities  will  be  enabled  to  use  our 
poultry  products,  which  they  could  not  afford  if 
prices  were  high.  There  is  abundant  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  farm  methods  of  caring  for  our 
feathered  pets.  I  have  never  yet  become  reconciled 
to  the  style  of  poultry  houses  generally  seen  in  this 
country.  The  main  object  seems  to  be  to  give  as 
little  protection  against  cold  and  wind  as  possible. 
Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  give  none  at  all.  They 
put  up  some  poles  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground 
and  the  hens  have  to  roost  on  them  in  summer  and 
winter.  Now,  this  may  do  for  turkeys,  but  for  hens 
it  is  certainly  not  suitable.    I  think  they  ought  to 


have  houses  with  good  roofs,  and  at  least  three  sides 
boarded  up  tight.  The  south  side  might  be  left  open 
in  order  to  get  all  the  sunshine  possible.  I  have  no 
use  for  slats  all  around,  where,  during  some  of  our 
blowing  rains,  not  a  square  foot  of  space  is  left  dry, 
not  to  mention  the  cold  winds  during  the  long  winter 
nights  of  our  rainy  season.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but 
I  believe  many  cases  of  roup  and  kindred  diseases 
might  be  traced  to  this  source. 

Vermin.— But  what  is  worse  yet  are  the  insect 
pests.  Some  people  allow  them  to  multiply  at  will, 
until  they  literally  overrun  the  premises.  Last  sum- 
mer one  of  my  neighbors  told  me  he  had  to  keep  his 
horses  outside  because  the  chicken  mites  overrun 
the  stable.  Now,  just  imagine  a  flock  of  poultry  go- 
ing to  roost  in  such  a  place.  How  much  rest  will 
they  get  after  a  long  day  of  activity  when  annoyed 
all  night  by  these  little  bloodsuckers,  who  will  then 
seek  their  hiding  places,  only  to  emerge  again  next 
evening  ?  The  efforts  of  the  hens  dusting  themselves 
are  of  no  avail,  because  these  little  fellows  live  in 
the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  perches  and  sides  of 
the  house.  Various  remedies  have  been  suggested, 
such  as  coal  oil,  creosote,  carbolic  acid  and  many 
others.  My  advice  would  be  to  take  out  the  perches, 
convert  them  into  stove-wood  and  then  put  up  a  sys- 
tem of  perches  entirely  disconnected  with  the  sides 
of  the  house. 

Twice  a  year  I  whitewash  the  inside  of  the  house. 
Now,  there  is  no  patent  on  this.    Any  one  who  reads 
this  can  adopt  that  style,  and  doubtless  many  can 
improve  on  it.    In  regard  to  the  height  of  perches,  I 
would  say  that  the  above  is  intended  for  Leghorns. 
If  I  kept  any  of  the  heavier  breeds  I  would  provide 
|  lower  perches.    I  never  allow  hens  to  lay  in  the  hen- 
j  house.    Nest  boxes  are  in  the  way  there  and  help  to 
i  shelter  vermin.    In   the  East,  where  it  gets  very 
I  cold  in  winter,  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  feed  and 
water  and  allow  them  to  lay  in  the  house,  but  not  so 
I  in  California.    The  weather  here  ia  never  so  inclem- 
|  ent  but  what  an  able-bodied  hen  can  go  out  and 
attend  to  all  of  her  duties,  and  then  the  house  can 
I  easier  be  kept  clean,  which  is  of  great  importance, 
'  for  no  flock  of  poultry  will  ever  do  their  best  unless 
they  have  clean  quarters,  and  then  they  should  be 
trained  to  use  said  quarters.    I  never  allow  a  hen  to 
roost  on  a  tree,  fence  or  anywhere  else  except  the 
henhouse,  where  I  can  close  them  up  at  night  and 
let  them  out  in  the  morning.    They  should  be  let  out 
early  in  the  morning.    I  have  seen  people  keep  their 
hens  shut  up  in  the  henhouse  till  seven  or  eight 
o'clock,  even  in  summer  time.    Now,  this  is  down- 
right cruelty  to  have  the  poor  things  all  huddled  up 
together  for  two  or  three  long  hours  trying  to  get 
out.    Hungry  and  thirsty,  the  weaker  ones  abused 
and  trampled  on,  with  innumerable  quarrels  and 
fights  and  the  house  badly  fouled,  how  much  better 
to  turn  them  out  about  sunup,  give  them  a  light 


I  feed  and  let  them  begin  the  day  aright.  There  is 
|  always  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way,  and  the  say- 
|  ing  is,  "Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doino- 
|  right."  " 

j     Nest  Eggs. —Now,  a  word  about  nest  eggs.  Some 
j  people  use  rotten  eggs.    This  is  nasty.'filthy  and 
|  should  never  be  thought  of  for  a  moment;  others 
|  leave  an  egg.    This  is  objectionable  because  the 
|  same  egg  may  be  left  for  several  days  in  succession 
and  thus  be  unfit  for  human  food;  again,  others  sim- 
j  ply  rob  the  nests.    This  is  bad  because  it  inclines 
1  the  hens  to  seek  other  places,  and  nest-hiding  is 
prevalent  enough   without   being  encouraged.  I 
always  provide  patent  nest  eggs  and  gather  the  eg»s 
each  evening.    Then  I  know  that  each  egg  I  offer  for 
sale  is  Al,  just  as  I  would  want  it  to  be°  if  I  were 
purchasing.    If  every  one  would  follow  that  rule  we 
would  get  more  for  our  eggs,  for  most  people  buying 
eggs  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  were  they 
sure  that  every  egg  was  good;  but  some  people  are 
careless,  some  are  very  careless,  and  with  some  it  is 
hard  to  tell  just  where  their  carelessness  ends  and 
dishonesty  begins. 

Feeding.— One  of  the  most  important  problems  is 
that  of  feeding.  It  were  easy  enough  to  tell  what  is 
good,  but  here  the  question  of  economy  comes  in  and 
complicates  matters  seriously.  For  instance,  I  aim 
to  feed  my  hens  meat  once  or  twice  a  week  during 
the  dryest  part  of  the  season.  Now,  I  am  well 
aware  that  porterhouse  steak  or  tenderloin  sausage 
would  be  good,  but,  alas  !  the  cost  is  too  much,  so  I 
have  to  resort  to  cracklings,  which  cost  two  cents 
per  pound.  It  is  so  to  some  extent  with  grain.  We 
all  know  that  a  No.  1  article  of  wheat  is  good  for 
hens,  but  it  costs  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound.  Whole  barley  is  now  sixty-five 
cents  and  corn,  which  most  of  us  raise  to  sell,  is  now 
only  fifty  cents.  Egyptian  corn  is  between  wheat 
and  barley.  Potatoes  often  go  down  to  twenty- 
five  cents  per  sack.  Bran  I  consider  an  excellent 
feed,  but  the  price  in  our  local  market  is  one  cent 
per  pound,  which  is  rather  high.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  of  the  staples  wheat  is  highest  and  corn 
lowest.  Now,  an  all  corn  diet  will  not  do,  as  I  know 
from  experience  it  is  too  fattening.  Barley  the  hens 
do  not  seem  to  relish,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  beards. 
Egyptian  corn  I  have  not  had  much  experience  with. 
The  hens  and  chicks  seem  very  fond  of  it.  I  intend 
to  raise  more  of  it  after  this  when  potatoes  are  low 
and  just  after  digging.  When  I  have  a  surplus  of 
little  tubers  I  feed  them  for  breakfast.  I  wash,  cut 
up,  boil  till  soft,  season  with  salt,  then  stir  in  bran 
or  unboiled  cornmeal.  At  this  time  I  feed  about 
half  corn  and  the  balance  wheat,  barley  and  Egyp- 
tian corn.  I  find  poultry  keeping  pleasant  work, 
and,  considering  the  time  occupied  and  the  capital 
invested,  it  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  of  anything 
I  can  do  on  a  ranch. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


UP    TO    DATE  ! 


S/WJE 
MONEY 


T™" DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

FOR  F»0\A/ER. 


THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per  honr.  It  Is  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  In  the  following  table,  and  which  ig  based  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  five-horse  power  Gasoline  Engines,  using  gasoline  (74°),  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafflne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas,  ten  hours'  run.  1000  feet  *2  00 

Gasoline  ("4  deg.),  ten  hours'  run.  &%  gallons  @  14c     1  25 

Coal  Oil.  ten  hours'  run.  Hi  gallons  @  10c   J5 

Crude  Petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  IB  gallons  @  3c   48 

Crude  Petroleum  (36  deg.),  parafflne  base.  13  gallons  @  5c   B5 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7 gallons  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon=21  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours'  run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafflne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  60  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  aminimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  parafflne  base  at  l-10c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  hie  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  P/4c  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2>4c  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS   AND  PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    M'F^G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Cal. 


Anderson  Orchard  Brush  rake 


(Patent  Allowed.' 


FIFTY 

Anderson 
Orchard  and 
Vineyard 
Brush  Rakes 


Were  sold  in  Santa  Clara 
County  alone  during  the 
month  of  October. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices 
—to — 


1A/EST     SANTA     CL/\RM  STREET, 

SrtfN    JOSE.    CA  L. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


WITH 


GILMAN'S  ™  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 


PATENTED  AUGUST   1,  1S93. 


•  California  Midwinter  Interna- 


FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  - 
tional  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F\  GIL/VIAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
240  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

First  patented  by  Jacob  Price. 
I  have  just  received  a  new  lot  of  these  machines,  with  a  steel  box  and  other  improvements,  which 
make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  compact  sowing  machines  in  the  market. 

This  Seed  Sower  will  sow  wheat  100  feet  wide  (working  width  80  ftet).  elevating  just  enough  grain 
to  distribute  it  properly,  whether  the  team  walks  fast  or  slow.   Price  835.  For  sale  by 

L.    C  /VIOREHOUSE, 
WH.  U.  GRAY.  Agent    San  Leandro,  Cal 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Fault  of  the  Age. 


The  fault  of  the  age  is  a  mad  endeavor 

To  leap  to  heights  that  were  made  to  climb; 
By  a  burst  of  strength  or  a  thought  that  is 
clever, 

We  plan  to  outwit  and  forestall  time. 

We  scorn  to  wait  for  the  thing  worth  having, 
We  want  high  noon  at  the  day's  dim  dawn; 

We  find  no  pleasure  in  toiling  and  saving 
As  our  forefathers  did  in  the  good  times 
gone. 

We  force  our  roses  before  their  season 
To  bloom  and  blossom  that  we  may  wear; 

And  then  we  wonder  and  ask  the  reason 
Why  perfect  buds  are  so  few  and  rare. 

Wr  crave  the  gain,  but  despise  the  getting; 
We  want  the  wealth,  not  as  a  reward,  but 
dower; 

And  the  strength  that  is  wasted  in  useless 
fretting 

Would  fell  a  forest,  or  build  a  tower. 

To  covert  the  prize,  yet  shrink  from  the  win- 
ning ; 

To  thirst  for  glory,  yet  shrink  from  the 
fight—  .  . 

Why,  what  can  it  lead  to  at  last  but  sinning, 
To  mental  languor  and  moral  blight  i 

Better  the  slow  old  way  of  starving. 
And  to  count  small  gains  when  the  year  is 
done, 

Than  to  use  our  forces  all  in  contriving, 
And  to  grasp  for  pleasures  we  have  not  won. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


A  Man  of  Sense. 


The  man  who  makes  the  best  of  things 

With  riches  can  dispense. 
Since  heaven  has  endowed  him  with 

A  fund  of  common  sense. 
Though  he  may  live  in  poverty, 

He  has  a  happy  lot, 
Because  he  doesn't  sit  and  mourn 

For  what  he  hasn't  got. 
The  man  who  makes  the  best  of  things 

Is  tolerably  rare. 
But  when  you  find  him  you  will  see 

A  man  devoid  of  care. 
His  rule  of  life  is  simple— just 

To  do  his  level  best, 
And  then  he  does  some  resting 

And  lets  others  do  the  rest. 
The  man  who  makes  the  best  of  things. 

He  knows  where  he  is  at, 
He  is  a  true  philosopher, 

And  to  him  I  doff  my  hat. 
But  when  I  run  across  a  man 
m  always  finding  fault 
I  know,  without  your  telling  me, 

He  isn't  worth  bis  salt. 

Somerville  Journal. 


John  Aler*s  Whim. 

By  Fix>eiince  B.  Haixowkix. 
"  It's  snowin',  aint  it  ?  " 
"Yes,  it's  been  snowin  sometime 
now." 

"  Ye  aint  goin'  out,  be  ye  ?  " 

"  Yes;  I'm  goin'  down  ter  Sill's.  I 
want  to  see  if  he  aint  sold  none  o'  them 
things  yet." 

The  old  man  lying  on  the  disordered 
bed  in  the  corner  of  the  cabin  gave  a 
kind  of  groan. 

"I  c'n  tell  ye  that  'thout  your 
ploughin'  through  all  this  snow  ter  Sill's. 
It  aint  no  use  ter  go.  Folks  don't 
want  feather  work  V  your  hair  chains. 
I  don't  wonder  at  'em  neither.  I  get 
sick  ter  death  o'  seein'  'em  round  as 
'tis,  let  alone  wantin'  ter  buy  'em.  If 
we  aint  goin'  ter  hev  no  Christmas 
dinner  lessen  ye  sell  them  things  down 
to  Sill's,  we'll  go  hungry,  1  guess." 

The  old  woman  standing  by  the  little 
stove  tying  on  her  faded  red  hood  did 
not  answer.  She  put  an  extra  stick  of 
wood  on  the  fire  and  then  went  out. 

At  the  little  dilapidated  gate  she 
turned  and  looked  back  a  moment. 
The  cabin  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  in  a  thinly-settled  neighborhood 
and  was  not  much  in  the  way  of  a 
shelter.  The  roof  was  sunken,  and  in 
rainy  weather  it  leaked  so  badly  that 
old  Mahala  had  to  put  all  the  cooking 
utensils  she  owned  around  on  the  floor 
to  catch  the  water.  In  winter  the 
wind  found  its  way  in  through  a  hun- 
dred cracks  and  knotholes.  Mahala 
had  plastered  them  up  with  mud 
and  stuffed  them  with  rags,  but  still 
could  not  keep  out  the  cold.  Her  irri- 
table old  husband  complained  from 
morning  till  night  of  how  he  suffered 
from  it. 

But  still  the  cabin  was  home — the 
only  home  she  had  known  for  twenty 
years,  and  she  did  not  expect  ever  to 
own  a  better  one. 

She  worked  very  hard.  Whenever 


she  was  not  sewing,  or  house-cleaning, 
or  washing  she  was  busy  making  flow- 
ers of  paper  and  wax,  feather  wreaths, 
hair  chains,  and  bunches  of  fluffy  balls 
from  the  silk  of  the  milk-weed  pod. 
Some  she  left  the  natural  color,  others 
she  dyed  pink,  yellow,  blue  and  laven- 
der. She  had  done  a  great  deal  of  this 
sort  of  work  through  the  fall,  and  had 
given  it  the  previous  week  to  a  store- 
keeper in  town  to  sell  for  her  on  com- 
mission. 

He  had  told  her  the  day  before  that 
he  hadn't  sold  anything  of  hers  yet  and 
she  had  gone  home  heavy-hearted. 

But  hope  had  risen  in  her  heart  again 
to-day  and  she  walked  along  sturdily 
now,  unmindful  of  the  wind  that  drove 
the  sleet  in  her  face  and  filled  her  eyes 
with  tears. 

Her  coarse  shoes  made  a  crunching 
sound  on  the  snow,  the  wind  whipped 
the  strings  of  her  hood  across  her  face 
like  a  lash,  and  she  shivered  under  the 
old  blanket  shawl  which  she  had  pinned 
about  her  stooping  shoulders.  But  still 
she  kept  on  and  soon  came  to  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  town. 

It  was  full  of  people,  for  it  was  the 
day  before  Christmas,  and  those  who 
had  not  finished  their  shopping  felt 
that  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Stock- 
bridge  was  a  small  place,  and  the 
stores  were  not  many,  but  all  were 
making  a  display  of  holiday  gifts,  and 
before  the  provision  stores  small  ever- 
greens were  piled  up  half  way  to  the 
second  story,  waiting  to  be  sold  for 
Christmas  trees. 

Through  the  windows  of  the  houses 
one  could  see  bright  fires  burning  in 
open  grates,  women  busy  in  kitchens 
making  pies  and  cakes;  and  little  chil- 
dren with  eager,  excited  faces  pressed 
against  the  window  panes,  as  they  im- 
agined the  contents  of  variously  shaped 
bundles  they  saw  carried  by,  or  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  rocking  horse  or  a  doll's 
carriage. 

Sill's  store  was  crowded,  for  it  was 
the  leading  one  of  the  town  and  a  good 
stock  of  Christmas  novelties  had  been 
laid  in.  John  Aler,  strolling  in  to  buy 
a  cigar,  stood  at  one  end  of  the  long 
counter  idly  watching  the  people  com- 
ing and  going  so  incessantly  and  try- 
ing to  forget  his  annoyance  in  having 
been  kept  for  two  days  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  a  manufacturer  of  Stockbridge, 
who  was  off  on  a  trip  to  the  West,  and 
could  not  reach  home  until  Christmas 
Eve. 

Tin'  druy  had  ruined  all  John  Aler's 
plans,  for  his  home  was  three  hundred 
miles  from  Stockbridge,  and  there  was 
no  chance  now  of  his  reaching  it  in  time 
to  eat  tiis  Christmas  dinner  at  his  own 
table.  He  had  just  sent  a  telegram  to 
his  wife  telling  her  not  to  expect  him, 
and  he  knew  how  deep  would  be  her 
disappointment.  But  there  was  no 
help  for  it;  he  must  keep  his  business 
engagement  at  uo  matter  what  cost  of 
sentiment. 

"And  I  must  spend  Christmas  day  on 
the  cars,"  he  thought,  "and  eat  my 
Christmas  dinner  at  a  railway  restau- 
rant." 

It  was  no  wonder  that  he  was  in  any- 
thing but  a  Christmas  mood,  and  felt 
just  a  little  irritated  that  every  one 
else  should  seem  so  happy.  That  stout, 
rosy-cheeked  woman  with  the  cottage 
bonnet  and  the  circular  cloak,  for  in- 
stance, how  her  eyes  sparkled  as  she 
pushed  her  way  close  to  the  toy  coun- 
ter and  picked  up  a  wax  doll  with  yel- 
low hair  and  pink  cheeks.  She  looked 
as  if  fairly  overflowing  with  good  na- 
ture. 

"Lor,  Mrs.  Roper,  what  be  you  a 
doin'  with  a  doll?"  queried  a  thin  voice, 
as  a  tall  woman  with  her  arms  full  of 
bundles  stopped  on  her  way  out  of  the 
store.  "  You  ain't  got  no  children  ter 
look  out  fer." 

"No,  more's  the  pity,"  responded 
the  woman  with  the  rosy  cheeks.  "But 
that  ain't  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't 
buy  dolls  'n  toys.  I'll  find  children  ter 
give  'era  to,  ye  c'n  be  sure  o'  that.  All 
I  buy  is  goin'  ter  children  that  ain't 
got  nobody  in  particular  to  see  after 
'em  such  times.  If  everybody  looked 
out  for  just  one  person,  there  wouldn't 
be  nobody  neglected.  Trouble  is,  so 
many  keep  their  hands  in  their  pock- 
ets Christmas,  or  else  they  give  ter 
those  that  has  plenty  a'ready. '' 


"That's  so,"  acquiesced  the  tall  wo- 
man, and  pushed  her  way  out. 

John  Aler  looked  at  Mrs.  Roper  with 
some  interest  now,  and  was  sorry  when 
she  completed  her  purchases  and  went 
out.  She  was  a  good  woman,  he  felt 
sure  of  that. 

He  looked  from  one  counter  to  the 
other,  wondering  what  direction  his 
fancy  would  take  if  he  were  to  buy  a 
present  here  for  Kitty.  What  if  he 
took  her  one  of  those  wonderfully  un- 
natural bunches  of  wax  flowers,  or  that 
feather  wreath  in  the  cheap  gilt  frame? 
What  would  Kitty  say?  Kitty,  who 
had  always  had  every  wish  gratified  ! 
Who  was  such  a  lover  of  the  artistic ! 
He  had  not  bought  her  a  Christmas 
present  yet.  It  seemed  as  if  she  al- 
ready had  everything  the  heart  of  wo- 
man could  desire. 

There  was  a  sudden  lull  in  the  rush 
of  trade.  The  store  was  empty  of  cus- 
tomers except  for  two  little  girls  who 
were  selecting  marbles  from  a  box  held 
by  the  younger  clerk.  The  other  clerk 
and  Mr.  Sill  were  straightening  the 
disordered  counters. 

The  door  opened  slowly,  pushed  very 
evidently  by  a  timid  hand,  and  an  old 
woman  came  in.  Her  face  was  purple 
with  the  cold,  her  old  shawl  was 
flecked  with  snow,  and  the  wind  had 
blown  her  scanty  gray  hair  back  from 
her  sunken  temples.  John  Aler,  look- 
ing at  her  carelessly,  thought  she 
seemed  to  breathe  very  heavily,  like 
one  who  was  tired  out.  Her  face  inter- 
ested him.  There  was  an  impassive 
look  upon  it  that  was  unusual. 

She  went  straight  to  Mr.  Sill,  who 
looked  up  with  a  little  frown. 

"No;  I  ain't  sold  nothin' of  yours 
yet,"  he  said,  before  she  had  time  to 
speak.  "I  guess  you'll  hev  your  stock 
back  on  yer  hands  this  year.  But  you 
might  as  well  leave  it  here  till  termor- 
row.  There  was  a  man  lookin'  at  one 
o'  them  hair  chains,  'n  he  might  come 
back.  I  guess  it  ain't  very  likely;  still 
he  might." 

The  old  woman  nodded  and  turned 
away.  She  didn't  say  a  word,  but  John 
Aler  thought  he  saw  her  lips  quiver 
slightly.  Just  before  she  reached  the 
door  she  paused  to  look  at  something 
on  the  counter.  It  was  a  wax  cross 
under  a  glass  cover.  It  had  been 
pushed  back  behind  some  books  and 
photographs.  She  pulled  it  out  a  little 
way  where  it  could  be  easily  seen, 
stood  staring  at  it  a  moment  as  if  to 
ask  herself  if  its  beauty  would  strike 
any  one  else  and  then  went  out.  At 
the  window  she  paused  again  and 
looked  in.  John  Aler  saw  that  ber 
eyes  were  fixed  on  a  great  bunch  of 
red  and  yellow  paper  flowers  stuck  in 
a  gaudy  glass  vase. 

"Who  may  that  old  woman  be?"  he 
asked. 

"  Mahala  Jackson,  I  b'lieve  her  name 
is,"  answered  Sill.  "Lives  some  way 
out  o'  town  on  the  mill  road.  Her  hus- 
band used  ter  work  in  the  mill  onct, 
but  he's  laid  up  with  rheumatism  now 
— ain't  done  a  stroke  of  work  for  ten 
years  I  guess.  The  old  woman,  she 
makes  these  feather  'n  wax  thing6.  I 
sold  a  good  many  last  Christmas,  but  I 
ain't  sold  a  piece  this  year — people  got 
all  they  want  of  'em  I  guess." 

John  Aler  was  silent.  He  remem- 
bered what  the  rosy-cheeked  woman 
had  said  about  each  person  remember- 
ing just  one  other  at  Christmas  time. 
No  one  would  then  be  neglected.  He 
didn't  keep  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  of 
course — he  gave  freely,  but  he  had  cer- 
tainly given  always  to  those  who  had 
been  bountifully  supplied  already  with 
this  world's  goods. 

Suppose,  for  a  change,  just  to  gratify 
a  whim,  he  bought  all  this  feather, 
wax,  and  paper  stuff  ?  Wouldn't  that 
bring  Christmas  into  one  heart  at 
least?  Old  Mahala  didn't  look  as  if 
she  had  many  to  remember.  Kitty 
would  laugh  at  him,  of  course.  She 
would  say  that  he  was  "utterly  ridicu- 
lous," but  he  could  afford  to  do  a  rid- 
iculous thing  if  he  chose,  and  he  didn't 
mind  being  laughed  at.  He  would 
never  feel  the  purchase  of  this  old 
woman's  trumpery,  and  she  —  very 
likely  she  needed  the  money.  She 
looked  so  old,  so  sad,  so  cold  and  des- 
olate. Perhaps  Christmas  had  never 
come  into  her  life,   and    now — thi» 


chance.  She  was  only  a  common  old 
woman  of  course,  but— 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  crossing  over 
to  the  counter  with  sudden  energy. 
"I  think  I'll  buy  all  these  feather  and 
wax  things.  I'll  send  'em  home  to  my 
wife.    Got  a  box  anywhere?" 

"Yes;  I  c'n  give  ye  a  box,"  an- 
swered the  storekeeper,  "but  ye  don't 
want  all  the  things,  do  ye  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do.  Make  out  the  list  and 
figure  it  up." 

"You  want  all  them  paper  flowers?  " 

"Yes." 

"An'  them  hair  chains  —  there's 
three  of  'em — 'n  that  wax  cross,  'n  the 
two  feather  wreaths,  'n — 

"Everything,  I  tell  you.  Pack 'em 
all.    I'll  pay  you  for  it." 

"You  don't  want  them  fluff  balls,  I 
guess  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  How  many  bunches  are 
there?"    Seven.    Put 'em  in." 

The  shopkeeper  stared  a  moment  as 
if  he  thought  the  young  man  had  sud- 
denly taken  leave  of  his  senses. 

"I  can't  get  such  things  where  I 
live,"  said  Aler  carelessly.  "They'll 
be  curiosities  there." 
»**       **  *•* 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  old  Mahala 
entered  old  Sill's  store  again.  She  had 
a  basket  on  her  arm  and  walked  slowly 
as  if  tired  out.  Outside  it  was  snow- 
ing heavily,  and  the  streets  were 
almost  deserted. 

"  I  come  to  see  if  that  hair  chain — " 
the  old  woman  began  and  then  stopped, 
her  face  growing  suddenly  gray. 
"  Ye've  —  ye've  took  down  all  my 
things,  ain't  ye  ? "  she  went  on  in  a 
dry,  husky  voice.  "That's  all  right. 
It  don't  matter.  I  brung  a  basket  to 
take  'em  home." 

"  Ye  c'n  take  this  home  in  your  bas- 
ket instead,"  said  Sill,  who  had  been 
prepared  for  her  coming;  and  leaning 
over  the  counter  he  dropped  in  the 
basket  sixteen  jingling  silver  dollars. 

Old  Mahala  stood  and  looked  at  him 
a  moment.  Her  lips  were  quivering; 
she  seemed  dazed. 

"Ye  didn't — ye  can't  hev  sold  'em 
all,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Every  last  one  of  em.  There  was 
a  stranger  here,  jest  stoppin'  over  for 
a  day  or  two  on  business,  'n  he  took  a 
fancy  to  'em.  Said  he  couldn't  get 
such  things  where  he  lived.  Yes,  he 
took  'em  all;  sent 'em  off  by  express  ter 
his  wife." 

Old  Mahala  nodded,  and  taking  a 
handkerchief  from  her  neck,  tied  the 
money  up  in  it.  Then  she  nodded  again 
and  went  out. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her  she 
stood  still  a  moment  in  the  falling  snow. 
Down  her  withered,  reddened  cheeks 
the  tears  were  trickling. 

"God  bless  that  man,  whoever  he 
was,"  she  whispered,  huskily.  Then 
she  walked  on,  one  hand  raised  to  wipe 
away  her  tears  with  a  corner  of  the 
old  gray  shawl. 

*»♦»♦**» 
When  John  Aler  reached  home  the 
day  after  Christmas  and  entered  his 
handsomely  furnished  sittingroom, 
some  one  sprang  up  from  an  easy  chair 
and  rushed  to  meet  him  with  a  glad 
cry. 

"  Oh,  John,  to  think  you  weren't  here 
for  dinner  yesterday!"  Kitty  cried. 
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"I  almost  died  I  was  so  disappointed  ! 
And  John,  what  possessed  you  to  send 
home  that  ridiculous  box  of  feather 
and  wax  things  ?  Such  atrocious  flow- 
ers !  I  sent  them  all  up  garret.  Where 
did  you  get  them,  John  ?  " 

"Bought  them  from  an  old  woman  in 
a  country  town,"  he  answered.  "It 
was  just  a  whim  of  mine.  I  knew  you'd 
laugh  at  me.  But,  look  here,  I  know 
you  won't  send  this  up  garret,"  and  he 
took  a  little  blue  velvet  box  from  his 
pocket  and  held  it  out  to  her. 

Kitty  opened  it  eagerly.  "A  dia- 
mond ring?"  she  cried.  "I  am  so 
glad  !  I  really  needed  another  diamond 
ring  !  John,  this  is  a  whim  I  can  under- 
stand." 

Gems  of  Thought. 


Two  Kinds  of  Boys. 


The  true  way  of  softening  one's 
troubles  is  to  solace  those  of  others. — 
Mme.  de  Maintenon. 

Life  is  for  action.  We  can  not  wait 
for  proof,  we  shall  never  begin  to 
obey. — James  A.  Froude. 

Never  to  tire,  never  to  grow  cold,  to 
be  patient,  sympathetic,  tender,  to 
look  for  the  budding  flower  and  the 
opening  heart,  to  hope  always,  to  love 
always — this  is  duty. — Amiel. 

And  thou  wilt  give  thyself  relief  if 
thou  doest  every  act  of  thy  life  as  if  it 
were  the  last,  laying  aside  all  careless- 
ness and  passionate  aversion  from  the 
commands  of  reason,  and  all  hypocrisy, 
and  self  love,  and  discontent  with  the 
portion  which  has  been  given  thee. — 
M.  Aurelius. 

To  recognize  with  delight  all  high 
and  generous  and  beautiful  actions,  to 
find  a  joy  even  in  seeing  the  good  qual- 
ities of  your  bitterest  opponents,  and 
to  admire  those  qualities  even  in  those 
with  whom  you  have  the  least  sympa- 
thy— this  is  the  only  spirit  that  can 
heal  the  love  of  slander  and  calumny. — 
F.  W.  Robertson. 

The  Love  which  created  possesses 
and  rules  the  world.  It  is  not  the 
devil's  world,  but  God's  world;  and  he 
is  in  it,  bringing  out  the  permanent 
good  against  the  dark  foil  of  the  tran- 
sient evil,  prompting  every  right  en- 
deavor, conserving  every  righ  achieve- 
ment and  suffering  no  pure  purpose 
and  aspiration  to  fail  of  their  final 
aim. — Philip  Moxom. 

Yesterday's  conscience  will  not  do 
for  to-day's'  need,  nor  to-day's  for  to- 
morrow's. Conscience  is  a  thing  which 
must  be  growing  all  the  time — must 
grow  with  our  growth,  strengthen 
with  our  strength.  If  it  be  station- 
ary it  becomes  stagnant,  it  deterio- 
rates, it  may  die.  It  must  be  kept  up, 
its  tone  always  equal  to  our  best  indi- 
vidual advances. — The  Presbyterian. 

Little  things  are  often  the  hardest 
things.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  do 
a  momentary  deed  of  daring  that  will 
startle  everybody;  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
do  little  deeds  of  quiet  courage  from 
day  to  day,  unheeded  by  all  and  un- 
heeding all.  Perhaps  you  are  not 
called  to  do  the  great  deed.  But  you 
are  called  every  day  to  do  the  little 
deeds,  which  more  surely  wear  out  life 
and  strength  in  the  long  run.  Be  glad 
that  you  are  called  to  this,  for  this  is 
the  harder  task,  and  he  who  is  faithful 
here  will  not  be  unfaithful  in  the  easier 
great  things.— S.  S.  Times. 

The  state  of  marriage  fills  up  the 
numbers  of  the  elect,  and  hath  in  it 
the  labor  of  love,  and  the  delicacies  of 
friendship,  the  blessing  of  society,  and 
the  union  of  hands  and  hearts;  it  hath 
in  it  less  of  beauty,  but  more  of  safety, 
than  the  single  life;  it  hath  more  care, 
but  less  danger;  it  is  more  merry,  and 
more  sad;  it  is  fuller  of  sorrows,  and 
fuller  of  joys;  it  lies  under  more  bur- 
dens, but  is  supported  by  all  the 
strength  of  love  and  charity,  and  those 
burdens  are  delightful.  Marriage  is 
the  mother  of  the  world,  and  preserves 
kingdoms,  and  fills  cities,  churches  and 
heaven  itself. — Jeremy  Taylor. 


"  My  idea  of  the  infernal  regions," 
said  the  reporter,  who  was  starting 
out  on  a  late  assignment,  "is  a  place 
where  everybody  is  perpetually  hunt- 
ing for  news  and  everlastingly  getting 
scooped.  "—Chicago  Tribune 


Two  little  boys  I  have  in  mind — 
Equal  talents  in  each  you'll  find ; 
Mischief  loving,  to  sport  inclined 

And  full  of  noise. 
All  these,  and  more,  are  here  combined 

In  my  two  boys. 

One  of  these  boys  your  patience  tries; 
The  faults  he  has  you  must  despise ; 
Be  he  handsome,  well  clothed  or  wise, 

Tall,  fat  or  gaunt ; 
It  is  the  one  who  always  cries: 

"I  can't  !  I  can't  !" 

Instead  of  doing  with  his  might 
All  that  he  can  before  the  night, 
He'll  try  to  push  it  out  of  sight — 

To  sulk  and  shirk; 
One-half  the  force  expended  right 

Would  do  his  work. 

The  other  is  a  little  man 

Who  lays  his  work  out  by  a  plan, 

Thus  getting  done  all  that  he  can 

As  moments  fly ; 
He  has  no  other  motto  than : 

"I'll  try  !  I'll  try  !  " 

In  heat  or  cold  in  shade  or  sun. 
All  that  he  does  is  promptly  done ; 
But  when  it's  o'er  and  leisure  won 

He  plays  his  best ; 
This  is  the  boy  that  has  more  fun 

Than  all  the  rest. 

Which  will  you  be,  my  bonnie  lad  ? 
The  friends  of  one  are  often  sad, 
The  other  makes  his  always  glad 

By  loving  work ; 
So  choose  the  good  and  shun  the  bad 

And  never  shirk. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  little  sable  animals  are  very  pop- 
ular again.  They  keep  the  neck  warm, 
encircle  muffs,  trim  garments  and  do 
all  manner  of  wonderful  things.  They 
are  mounting  these  little  animals  very 
cleverly  now,  and  devastating  the  for- 
ests of  Russia  to  keep  the  supply  equal 
to  the  demand.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  real  animals  from  the 
imitations. 

The  favorite  fur  garment  to  be  worn 
over  a  street  suit  is  a  little  "col" 
reaching  to  the  tips  of  the  shoulders, 
and  made  with  a  very  high  collar  and 
long  ends  in  front.  The  longer  the  ends 
are,  the  better,  and  the  most  fashion- 
able reach  to  the  hem  of  the  skirt.  The 
princess  form  of  street  gown  is  much 
worn  now,  and  is  well  suited  to  this 
style  of  fur  "col."  The  skirt  may 
be  most  elaborately  trimmed  along 
the  seams  (any  other  form  of  trim- 
ming would  be  out  of  place  on  this  style 
of  gown),  but  if  the  bodice  is  not  se- 
verely plain,  it  generally  has  a  jacket 
front. 

Whether  or  not  one  shall  wear  mourn- 
ing is  a  question  that  depends  entirely 
upon  personal  ideas  and  prejudices.  A 
great  many  families  do  not  approve  of 
it,  and  under  no  circumstances  would 
they  appear  in  sombre  garments  heav- 
ily trimmed  with  crape.  It  is  said  in 
defence  of  this  custom  that  it  saves 
comment  and  question,  but  this,  as  a 
rule,  amounts  to  very  little  as  a  reason. 
One's  friends  are  likely  to  know  of 
illness  and  death,  and  it  is  thought 
somewhat  ostentatious  to  advertise  by 
deep  mourning  the  fact  that  one  has 
met  with  the  loss  of  a  near  relative. 
In  such  occurrences  strangers  are  not 
supposed  to  have  any  interest,  there- 
fore the  evident  superfluity  of  mourn- 
ing so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned. 
It  certainly  can  make  very  little  differ- 
ence in  one's  grief  what  the  attire  may 
be,  and  it  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that 
too  much  time  and  money  are  spent  on 
the  preparation  of  mourning  dresses 
for  such  occasions.  The  only  apology 
for  this  can  be  that  it  furnishes  the  be- 
reaved ones  with  a  much-needed  diver- 
sion. This,  however,  would  be  much 
better  if  taken  in  another  way.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  mourning  dresses 
and  crape  are  worn  by  many  people, 
especially  by  the  English,  who,  to  an 
extent,  seem  to  set  the  pace  of  the 
world. 

A  stylish  hat  is  low  crowned,  narrow 
brimmed  and  has  a  roll  of  velvet  around 
the  edge.  The  trimming  is  of  pompous 
of  curled  ostrich  tips,  and  a  scarf  of 
velvet  laid  loosely  over  the  crown  and 
fastened  with  gold  pins. 

A  very  elegant  cape  of  figured  vel- 
vet has  a  collar  of  Alaska  sable.  This 
collar  stands  high  around  the  throat, 
is  curved  around  at  the  sides  and  back 
to  the  shoulder  points,  and  has  tabs  in 


front  falling  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  cape. 

A  stylish  cape  is  of  rich  silk  in  Per- 
sian colors.  It  is  trimmed  with  ruch- 
ings  made  of  two-inch  wide  double- 
faced  satin  ribbon.  The  edge  of  the 
ribbon  is  gathered  on  a  draw  string 
and  pulled  up  tight.  The  fullness  is 
then  adjusted  so  as  to  form  a  ruche. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Apple  Butter. — Boil  three  gallons 
of  cider  down  to  one-fourth  of  the 
quantity.  Pare  and  core  as  many  ap- 
ples as  the  cider  will  cover,  divide  the 
cider  and  put  equal  parts  in  two  ket- 
tles on  the  fire.  Place  the  apples  in 
one  kettle,  and  as  they  boil  down  pour 
over  them  the  cider  from  the  other 
kettle.  Boil  twelve  hours  until  smooth, 
add  ground  cloves,  allspice,  cinnamon, 
brown  sugar.  Then  boil  again,  stir- 
ring constantly.  When  sufficiently 
done  it  will  stick  to  the  spoon  when 
held  up. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. — Take  large  to- 
matoes and  scald  and  skin  them  care- 
fully. Remove  the  insides.  Take  the 
dust  of  three  crackers,  the  white  of  one 
egg,  two  slices  of  onion  minced  very 
fine,  a  little  parsley,  salt  to  taste,  add 
a  little  cayenne  pepper,  mix  with  the 
inside  of  the  tomato  and  stuff  the  to- 
mato well  up  to  the  top  with  your  mix- 
ture and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Pumpkin  Pies. — Pare  a  small  pump- 
kin, take  out  the  seeds,  steam  until 
soft  and  press  through  a  colander, 
beat  in  three  eggs,  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  molasses,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cinnamon,  one  of  ginger,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  salt  and  two  quarts  of  hot  milk. 
If  more  sweetening  is  needed  add  a 
little  sugar.  Bake  with  an  under  crust 
only. 

Poached  Eogs. — Take  as  fresh  eggs 
as  you  can  get.  Have  your  water 
boiling,  and  drop  in  your  eggs  gently. 
With  watch  in  hand,  boil  just  three 
and  a  half  minutes,  then  have  a  tum- 
bler of  ice-cold  water  into  which  you 
immerse  the  egg,  allowing  it  to  remain 
two  minutes;  then  take  out  and  gently 
pick  the  point,  taking  off  small  bits  of 
the  shell,  being  very  careful  not  to 
break  the  white;  when  you  have  gotten 
half  the  shell  off  in  this  way,  reverse 
the  egg  and  remove  the  other  half  of 
shell;  when  finished,  place  on  a  slice  of 
well-buttered  toast  and  send  to  the 
table  with  a  dash  of  salt  and  pepper. 
These  eggs  should  be  done  one  at  a 
time  to  insure  perfect  success.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  observed  in  re- 
moving the  shells  and  time  yourself  to 
the  second.  It  is  a  rather  difficult 
thing  to  do,  and  experience  is  a  great 
helper. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Use  soapy  water  for  making  starch. 
The  clothes  will  have  a  glossier  appear- 
ance, and  the  irons  will  be  less  likely 
to  stick. 

Chemists  say  it  takes  more  than 
twice  as  much  sugar  to  sweeten  pre- 
serves, sauces  and  the  like  if  put  in 
when  they  begin  to  cook,  as  it  does  to 
add  it  after  the  process  is  accom- 
plished. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  start  a  fruit 
jar  cover.  Instead  of  wrenching  the 
hand,  bringing  on  blisters,  simply  in- 
vert the  jar  and  place  the  top  in  hot 
water  for  a  minute.  Then  try  it  and 
you  will  find  it  turns  quite  easily. 

A  valuable  assistant  on  silver-clean- 
ing day  is  a  lemon.  If  silver,  after  it 
is  cleaned,  is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
lemon  and  then  washed  and  well  dried, 
it  gets  a  white  brilliancy  which  it  sel- 
dom has  otherwise,  and  will  keep  clean 
longer  than  with  the  ordinary  cleans- 
ing. 

Silk  must  never  be  ironed,  as  the 
heat  takes  all  the  life  out  of  it,  and 
makes  it  seem  stringy  and  flabby.  If, 
however,  you  wish  to  press  out  bits  of 
silk  and  ribbon  for  work,  use  an  iron 
only  moderately  hot,  and  place  two 
thicknesses  of  paper  between  that  and 
the  silk. 


Friends 


-WORTH- 


Having;. 


Our  friends  in  Philadelphia  have  sent 
us  a  big  lot  of  Ladies'  and  Children's 
Fine  Sunday  Shoes 


OF   THIS  STYLE. 

Ladies'  are  square  toe,  tipped,  latest  style, 
cloth  or  kid  top,  sizes  4  to  8,  all  EE  wide,  with 
heels,  all  at 

$1. 

Per  pair.  Now  these  are  not  five-dollar  shoes,  but 
such  as  sell  at  about  $2  in  other  stores  here. 
Children's  are  same  style,  only  all  spring  heels 
and  E  wide. 

5  to  8  we  offer  at  85  cts. 

8(4  to  11V4  we  offer  at  95  cts. 

13  to  2.  Misses',  at  SI  lO 

KVt  to  .314,  Ladies',  plain  toe   1  35 

2yt  to  7,  Ladies',  opera  tipped   1  50 

3V4  to  7,  Ladies',  square  tipped   1  50 

In  higher  cost  Sunday  shoes,  at  $2.00,  $2.50  and 
I3.0H,  we  have  various  styles  and  different  widths. 
Shoes  at  $1.25  and  $1.50  are  mostly  EE  wide. 


Shoes  advertised  above  are  like  this  out. 


LITTLE  SHOES. 

If  a  cheaper  shoe  Is  wanted  for  the  little  tots, 
who  are  always  born  barefoot,  we  have  decided  to 

LEX  OUT 

All  sixes  in  our  little  shoes  up  to  50  cents  at  even 

25  Cents 

A  pair— 1,  IK,  2,  2H,  3.  3'/2.  4,  4V4,  5,  W4i  6.  Now  we 
can  only  say  they  are  all  right  and  all  cheap— but 
the  trouble  is  they  will  not  go  around,  especially 
the  large  sizes;  only  about 

700  PAIR, 

All  counted.  A  few  small  ones,  1  to  2i4,  have  been 
75  cents  but  are  to  too  heavy  for  little  folks.  None 
o<  these  shoes  have  heels  or  wedge  heels.  They 
are  for  infants— not  narrow,  not  extra  wide — 
standard  or  common  width. 

Infants'  high  cost  shoes,  1  to  5  50c  to  75c 

Infants',  double  sole,  5  to  7Vs  **5c  to  SI  35 

Child's  Sunday  styles.  8  to  11  95c  to  SI  35 

Child's  strong  shoes.  8  to  IOK.  SI  00  to  SI  15 
Girls'  Sunday  shoes,  1 1  to  3 ....  SI  15  to  St  50 

Girl's  strong  shoes,  11  to  2  St  35 

Heavy,  every  day,  lace,  11  to  3,  SI  25  to  SI  50 
Heavy,  every  day,  lace,  3  54  to  U,  S 1  50  to  81  75 

RUBBER 

Overshies  for  children,  11  to  2,  with  heels— closing 
about  100  pairs  at  15  cents,  regular  price  is  35c. 

Ladies'  cloth  top  line  Rubbers  or  Overshoes,  2V4 
to  4— closing  these  r'-"-s  at  50  cents,  regular 
price  75c  to  $1.10.  . 

Girls'  footholds,  11  to  1)4,  free  with  every  pair  of 
shoes  above  50  cents,  if  asked  for;  regular  price, 
35  cents. 

These  shoes  will  not  be  sent  by  mail  unless  you 
add  for  postage. 
Do  you  get  our  complete  list  ? 


SMITH'S 

414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  CaL 


CASH 

STORE, 


in 
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What  Edison  Thinks. 

Talking  of  horseless  carriages,  T. 
A.  Edison  thinks  that  the  horse  is 
doomed,  yet  this  animal  shows 
greater  economy  of  force  than  man,  70 
per  cent  of  the  energy  of  the  horse  be- 
ing available  for  work.  "But  the 
horseless  vehicle  is  the  coming  won- 
der. The  bicycle,  which  ten  years  ago 
was  a  curiosity,  is  now  a  necessity.  It 
is  found  everywhere.  Ten  years  from 
now  you  will  be  able  to  buy  a  horseless 
vehicle  for  what  you  would  have  to  pay 
to-day  for  a  wagon  and  a  pair  of 
horses.  The  money  spent  for  the 
keeping  of  the  horses  will  be  saved, 
and  the  danger  to  life  will  be  much  re- 
duced." 

"Will  these  vehicles  be  run  by  elec- 
tricity ?" 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Edison. 
"  As  it  looks  at  present,  it  would  seem 
more  likely  that  they  will  be  run  by  a 
gasoline  or  naphtha  motor  of  some 
kind.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  an  electrical  storage  battery  will 
be  discovered  which  will  prove  more 
economical,  but  at  present  the  gaso- 
line or  naphtha  motor  looks  more 
promising.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a 
short  time  when  the  carriages  and 
trucks  of  every  large  city  will  be  run 
with  motors.  The  expense  of  keeping 
and  feeding  horses  in  a  city  is  very 
great,  and  all  this  will  be  done  away 
with,  just  as  the  cable  and  trolley  cars 
have  dispensed  with  horses.  Every  in- 
vention of  this  kind  which  is  made 
adds  to  the  general  wealth  by  intro- 
ducing a  system  of  greater  economy  of 
force.  A  great  invention  which  facili- 
tates commerce  enriches  a  country 
just  as  much  as  the  discovery  of  vast 
hoards  of  gold." 

Power  of  the  Brain. 


Metalloids. 


The  brain  of  mankind  has  been  de- 
fined as  a  kind  of  phonographic  cylin- 
der, which  retains  impressions  made 
upon  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  particularly  through  the  eyes 
and  ears,  says  the  Family  Doctor.  If 
this  be  true,  memory  must  depend  for 
its  intensity  and  retentive  qualities 
upon  the  degree  of  observation  with 
which  the  record  is  made. 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  memory's  record 
is  kept  in  the  shape  of  indentations 
upon  the  folds  of  brain  matter,  are 
they  ever  entirely  effaced?  In  other 
words,  do  we  ever  really  forget  any- 
thing? May  it  not  be  that  in  the  depths 
of  the  brain,  memory  has  stored  up  a 
collection  of  things  which  are  never 
again  purposely  turned  to  perhaps, 
but  which  instantly  springs  into  being 
and  flash  through  the  mind  whenever 
we  hear  or  see  something  which  recalls 
them? 

There  are  several  well-known  mental 
phenomena  which  strengthen  this  the- 
ory. We  know  that  memory  often 
brightens  during  the  last  moments  of 
life,  and  there  are  cases  on  record 
where  Germans,  French,  Spaniards 
and  others  who,  falling  ill  in  this  coun- 
try years  after  having  entirely  forgot- 
ten their  native  languages,  recovered 
and  used  them  upon  their  deathbeds. 

There  is  a  theory  that  in  all  such 
cases  the  brain  folds  have  relaxed,  just 
as  do  the  muscles  and  cords  of  the 
limbs  and  body,  and  that  by  so  doing 
they  expose  to  the  mind's  monitor  in- 
dentations (recollections)  which  were 
long  since  folded  up  and  put  away  as 
material  that  could  not  be  of  any  par- 
ticular use. 

The  share  of  land  falling  to  each  in- 
habitant of  the  globe,  in  the  event  of 
partition,  might  be  set  down  at  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  acres. 


#100  Reward  #100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  In  all  its  stages 
and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the 
only  positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of 
testimonials. 

Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Fills  are  the  best, 


Chemically  pure  iron  is  of  no  value  to 
the  manufacturer,  for,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  the  impurities  in  iron 
which  make  it  the  most  valuable  and 
important  of  metals.  These  impuri- 
ties are  metalloids.  The  metalloids 
which  are  particularly  interesting  to 
the  foundryman  are  carbon,  silicon, 
manganese,  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
A  good  foundry  pig  iron  for  general 
purposes  should  contain  from  3.25  to 
.3.5  per  cent  of  carbon,  from  3  to  3.25 
per  cent  of  silicon,  from  5  to  75  per 
cent  of  manganese:  the  phosphorus 
may  run  as  high  as  one  per  cent,  but 
sulphur  should  never  exceed  .05  per 
cent.  The  blast  furnace  that  supplies 
the  pig  iron  to  the  foundryman  is 
supposed  to  analvize  its  iron,  and  the 
foundryman,  if  he  is  conducting  his 
business  according  to  modern  practices, 
orders  iron  with  reference  to  carbon, 
silicon  and  manganese,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  metal  he  desires  to 
put  into  his  casting.  The  market 
price  of  pig  iron  generally  depends  on 
the  percentage  of  silicon  it  contains. 


A  Builder  Talks. 

A  GREAT  SUFFERER  FOR  YEARS-CURED 
IN  TWO  WEEKS. 


A.  N.  Tompkins  of  Oregon   C  ity   Relates  a 
Wonderful  Story. 

From  the  Enterprise,  Oregon  City,  Oregon. 

A  representative  of  the  Oregon  Uity  Enter- 
prise visited  Mr.  A.  N.  Tompkins,  the  well- 
known  carpenter  and  builder  of  Oregon  City, 
and  finding  him  hard  at  work,  asked  if  he  was 
the  man  who  had  been  ill  of  rheumatism.  Re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  answer,  the  reporter 
asked  if  he  would  have  any  objections  to  mak- 
ing a  statement  of  his  case,  how  he  was 
cured,  etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

"  No  objections  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Tompkins. 
"  I  have  suffered  with  lumbago  for  years, 
having  bad  spells  off  and  on.  Sometimes  it 
would  lay  me  up  entirely.  Whenever  I  did 
any  heavy  lifting,  or  got  wet  or  caught  cold,  I 
would  have  a  bad  spell.  Sometimes  I  would 
be  so  bad  that  I  could  not  straighten  up.  I 
was  always  looking  for  something  on  which  I 
could  count  for  certain  relief,  if  not  absolute 
cure.  I  tried  many  physicians;  one  nearly 
succeeded  in  making  a  morphine  fiend  of  me 
by  injecting  morphine  into  my  body  to  relieve 
the  pain  he  could  not  cure  and  was  not  honest 
enough  to  admit.  All  these  medicines  and 
doctors  did  me  no  good,  some  even,  as  in  this 
case,  doing  me  harm. 

"  While  working  on  the  Barclay  building, 
some  months  ago,  I  had  an  attack.  I  immedi- 
ately went  to  Charman  &  Co.'s  drug  store 
and  told  Mr.  Charman  to  give  me  a  box  of  the 
Pink  Pills.  Having  bought  them  I  com- 
menced taking  them  at  once,  and  after  the 
first  day  I  experienced  relief  and  in  two 
weeks  I  was  entirely  well.  I  had  in  that  time 
used  part  of  the  second  box.  Being  at  the 
home  of  my  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Lena 
Tompkins,  and  hearing  her  complain  of  rheu- 
matism, I  gave  her  the  balance. 

"Now,  I  have  worked  right  along  and,  in 
spite  of  the  present  wet  weather  and  the  fact 
that  I  have  a  heavy  cold  just  now,  I  have  no 
indication  of  the  presence  of  my  old  disease, 
and  any  one  of  the  three  things  (heavy  work, 
wet  weather  and  a  cold)  which  I  now  have 
combined  would  have  given  me  a  bad  spell 
heretofore.  I  consider  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  a  great  remedy  and  I  believe  they  have 
absolutely  cured  me.  At  least,  if  they  have 
not,  it  is  only  a  question  of  continuing  the 
remedy  long  enough,  and  if  I  ever  have  a  re- 
turn of  the  pain  I  shall  fly  to  Pink  Pills." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  un- 
failing specific  for  such  diseases'  as  locomotor 
ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous 
headache,  the  after  effects  of  la  grippe,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  complex- 
ions, all  forms  of  weakness  either  in  male  or 
female,  and  all  diseases  resulting  from  viti- 
ated humors  in  the  blood.  Pink  Pills  are  sold 
by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  (50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for 
*2.50),  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  V. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

—  Unequalled  in  

DURMBILTY, 


TONE  an  d  IF  I  IN  ISM. 

♦      ♦      Fully  Guaranteed.      +  > 

Will  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 
to  purchase. 

Catalogue*  free  on  application. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

838  Post  Ntreet  gun  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  most  voluminous  patent  ever 
awarded  was  sent  out  from  the  patent 
office  in  October,  '95.  This  patent  was 
granted  to  James  W.  Paige,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  for  a  machine  for  distribu- 
ting, setting  and  justifying  type.  It 
took  1(53  steets,  containing  41)1  draw- 
ings, and  55  sheets  of  long  primer  to 
describe  this  patent. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  la  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
mouth. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


Poultry. 


J.  W.  FOROEUN.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  Ii.  P.  Rocks. 
Bro.  Leghorns.  B.  Mlnorcas.  Pekln  Ducks.  The 
largest  establishment  on  the  coast.  Lot  of  cocker- 
els cheap  for  farmers'  flocks.  Satisfactory  hatches 
guaranteed  in  every  sitting.   Try  good  stock. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    K<;(i  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MRS. .!.«;.  FREDERICKS,  Madison. Cal.  HI.  Mln- 
orcas and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


WILLIAM  NII.ES  &  CO. .Los  Angeles. Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  aud  Hobs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  desert  pti ve  catalogue,  free. 


MANHATTAN  LOG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  k  Bendel,  S.  F. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  B2B  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


BERK8HIRE8  VM>  POLAND-CHINA  BOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.    Win.  Nlles  He  Co., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1R7S. 


A.  P.  HOTALINti  —  Berkshire's  from  Imported 

stock— Mayfleld.  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  PerklnB,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWK,  Stockton.  Regist  d  Berkshires. 


TYLER  HEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  H. GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  largecholceSpan- 
ish.  French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  TH  ESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  In  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  But  it  the  Itteaput.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cal. 


Consign 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter,  Cheese,  Honey,  Etc. 

POULTRYMEN*S  UNION, 

207  Front  Street  San  Francisco. 


THE 

DRUM 
POSITION 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noise*  relieved  by  using 
Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientific  Invention ;  different 
from  all  other  devices.  The  only  safe, 
simple,  comfortable  and  Invisible 
Kai  Drum  in  the  world  Helps  where 
medical  skill  falls.  No  wire  or  string 
atta<  liment.    Write  for  pamphlet 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.. 

Offlcc:  I  SUSS  !"',c"  >>x- 
( Rnatwaj ,  .\e>r  York. 


Short-Horn  BULLS 

FOR  SALE. 


F.  H.  ISURKE,  tD6  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stetus;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Flue  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock  :  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Nllcs  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal..  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  18TB. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Haileo  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  18OT, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


■    Write  now.  I 
Dps  Moines 
Incubator  Co.  j 
Box  ?g  DcsMoinee,Iu  ' 


SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATOR 

Oar  magnificent 
ew  cutulogue 
living   fall  in* 
formation  re- 
arding  artificial 
latching  &  Broodina 
and  treatise  on  poul- 
try rniblnu  sent  for  4c 
stamt»4.   Circular  fren. 


INCUBATORS 

Our  160  page,  finely  illustrated  I 
Comhinea  Poultry  Guide  and  ( 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you  C 
wish  to  know  about  c 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY; 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators,  r 
Rrooders  and  Poultry  Appliances,  (inide  and  Cata-  I 
logue  10c.  utanirw  or  silveri  Worth  one  Dollar.  { 
Kchahle  Inruhal or  A  lirooiler  Co.,  Q»I»>T.  Ills.  1 


OUR  POULTRY  ANNUAL 

and  Book  uf  Valuable  Recipes,  64  large 

paces,  contains 8  beautiful  colored  platen 
of  fowls,  gives  description  and  prices  of 
45  varieties, with  imi>ortant  hints  on  care 
of  poultry,  and  pages  of  recipes  of  great 
value  to  even  onc.  Finest  Poultry  Book 
published  fnrlwflfi  Postpaid  only  lOctfl, 
C.  N.  Bowers*  Box  -1.  Dakota, III 


MEW  IV)  AM  MOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  I  890  Finest 
book  ever  published,  contains  nearly  100 
pages,  all  printed  In  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
«*k»nd  gardening pn v .  Bent  post  paid  for  18c. 
■prj ohn  Banscher ,  Jr., box  SOFreeport,  111. 

What  is  "INDURINE?" 

ASBESTOS  F»/%IINT. 

It    is   the   CHEAPEST    TAINT   ever  made. 

WHAT    IS    IT   GOOD   FOR  ! 

Why.  for  whitening,  disinfect  ini;  and  a  tire- 
rctardaiit  in  factories,  public  buildings,  etc. 

For  painting  wood.  Iirlck  Bod  cemented  buildings, 
electric  light  poles,  fences,  etc..  and  for  protecting 
shingle  roofs  from  fire. 

It  1b  a  dry  powder  combined  with  a  chemical 
binder,  to  be  mixed  only  with  cold  water. 

It  is  the  only  satisfactory  paint  Tor  cement 
work,  »s  It  is  not  affected  hy  alkali. 

The  kind  sold  for  Inside  use  workB  well  over  old 
whitewash  and  can  In-  applied  with  brush  or  spray 
pump.  The  "Outside  "  Is  made  in  white  and  sev- 
eral colors. 

KALSOMINING  MADE  EASY 

By  using  "  lil'ARAXTEE  "  COI.U  WATKK 
KALSOMINE-  No  suction,  brush  marks  or  laps, 
does  not  rub.  scale  or  soften  with  age.  Send  for  cir- 
culars, testimonials  and  prices  to 

WM.  BFJRD,  H  AM  HI  TI  HKK, 
Mills  Building,      -       -      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

•ft  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  8T.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

•8* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


DON'T 
MISS 
IT. 


World's  Washer 


In  its  washing  prin- 
ciple is  like  the 
Humboldt,  but  it  is 
"chock  full"  of  improvements. 
Chi  id  can  use  It.   Clothes  clean, 
sweet  and  white  as  snow.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  688,  Log  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    RIHHON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jau'y  aDd  Fcb'y 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.  Correspondence  solic'td. 


PEERLESS     EGG  EOOD. 

Use  It  once  and  you  will  USE  IT  ALWAYS. 
A  Sure  Preventive  and  Positive  Cure  for  all  Diseases  of  Poultry.  Will  make 
hens  lay  when  eggs  are  high. 
1  lb.,  MM    3tt  lbs.,  75c;    10  lbs,,  *2.00;  SB  lbs,,  S4.0O. 

WILKINSON,  Bay  and  Webster  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Or  IMPROVED  FRENCH  PRUNE. 


Average  size  (cured). 

The  FINEST  and  LARGEST  prune  ever  intro- 
duced into  this  State,  grading  (cured)  from  20  to  35 
per  pound;  splendid  to  ship  East  as  a  plum. 

The  CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH  was  originated 
from  the  seed;  nothing  "hybridized"  about  it. 
We  can,  therefore,  guarantee  the  character  of  this 
remarkable  prune  to  be  "  constant."  All  our  trees 
of  that  prune  are  on  Myrobolan  root;  on  peach  it 
is  too  liable  to  sever  from  the  stock.  Prices,  $3,  $4 
and  $5  per  dozen,  according  to  sizes;  $24,  $30  and 
$35  per  hundred. 


CAUTION 


We  would  caution  the  public  against  buying 
trees  purporting  to  be  that  New  Prune  of  ours, 
under  any  name  whatever,  as  we  know  of  some 
unscrupulous  nurserymen  in  the  State  trying  to 
pass  the  "  Robe  Imperial  "  a  large  and  juicy  plum, 
under  the  name  of  "Imperial"  short,  for  the 
Clairac  Mammoth.  We  assure  the  public  that 
those  nurserymen  are  frauds,  and  contemptible 
frauds,  they  claiming  to  have  bribed  an  employe 
of  ours  to  obtain  scions  of  that  prune  ! 

(Menay  D'Ente  Prune. 

This  is  another  new  variety  of  French  Prune, 
earlier  than  the  earliest.  We  particularly  recom- 
mend this  valuable  variety  to  Oregon  prune  grow- 
ers, as  it  would  permit  them  to  dry  their  prunes  to 
the  sun. 

Two  more  new  varieties  of  prunes  uuder  "ex- 
perimental test  "  test  in  our  grounds. 

Nut  Trees  of  All  Kinds. 


23  Varieties  of  English  Walnut  (GRAFTED 
and  SECOND  GENERATION  trees). 

9  Varieties  of  French  Chestnuts. 

4  Varieties  of  Almonds. 

8  Varieties  of  Filberts. 

241  Varieties  of  Grapes. 

62  Varieties  of  English  Gooseberries. 

New  Pears,  New  Cherries,  New  Apples,  New 
Fruit  in  general,  etc. 

Send  for  General  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Price  List. 

Felix  Gillet, 

Barren  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 


SEEDS. 

Perfect  seeds  grow 
rpaying  crops.  Perfect  seed's  ^ 
Tare  not  grown  by  chance.  Noth-^ 
Ting  is  ever  left  to  chance  in  grow- 1 
'  tag  Ferry's  Seeds.  Dealerssell 
them  everywhere.   Write  fur 

FERRY'S 
SEED  ANNUAL 

for  1S96.   Brimful  of  valuable  t 
L  information  about  best  and  new* 
,  est  seeds.     Free  by  mail. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Santa  Rosa  Nurseries. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Clean,  Unirrigated  Trees. 

All  the  Standard  Varieties. 

Also  California  Red  (best,  most  prolific  and 
largest  early  Plum),  Wonderful  Tennant 
Prune,  Best  New  Japan  Plums  and 
Young-Bearing  Apples. 

A?.?,«Ei!  R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA  CALIFORNIA. 


Established  18/6. 

flyrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  1895-6  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,Hcalthy,Non=Irrigated 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.  No  insect  pests. 
JAS.  O'NEILI,,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
NURSERYMAN, 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 

French  Prunes,  Tragedy  Prunes. 

Royal,  Blenheim,  Moorpark,  French  and 
Newcastle  Apricots. 

I.  X.  I...  Nonpariel,  Texas  Prolific,  Lanque- 
doc,  La  Prima  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds. 

Crawford,  Salway,  Susquehanna,  Muir,  Fos- 
ter and  other  Peaches  in  variety. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Acacias, 
Texas  Umbrella  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruits  in  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 
pests.   For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodi,  Cal. 

For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Orovllle,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free 


MISSION  AND  NEVADILLO 

Olive  Trees. 


All  Sizes. 


VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


John  E.  Packard, 

Pomona,  California. 

FOR  SALE. 


MANZANILLO  AND  NEVADILLO  BLANCO 
OLIVE  TREES. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

Union  Nursery  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Frank  Kunz,  Proprietor. 

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON. 
Send  for  Price  List.  Pomona.  California. 


OLIVE  GROWERS'  MANUAL 

Sent  Free  on  Application  to 
F.  M.  HUNT   Redlands,  Cal. 


MYROBOLAN  PLUM  STOCKS  AND  SEEDS. 

We  have  a  very  large  stock  of  these  of  2nd  and  3rd  grades  of  our  own  growing.  Send  25c  for  a  sample 
of  50  stoekB— postpaid.   Can  be  shipped  at  once. 

PEAR,  APPLE  AND  CHERRY  STOCKS  AND  SEEDS. 

Send  for  a  complete  price  list  to 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL., 

OFFERS  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Olive  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 

CITRUS  TREES. 


SEND    FOR    PRICES,  ADDRESS 


GEORGE  G.  ROEDIING,  manager. 


AUSTRALIAN   SALT  BUSH 

(Atrlplex  semibaccatum) 

 — S  E  E  D.-  

A    FORAGE    PLANT    FOR    ALKALI  SOILS. 

Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application.   Correspondence  invited. 

TRUMBULL    8c    B  E  E  B  E, 

SEEDSMEN  &  NURSERYMEN.  419-431  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  OLIVES, 
ORANGES,    LEMONS   AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 


Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock 

On  the  Pacific  Coast. 


OUR    CATALOGUES  OFFER   MANY  NEW   AND  RARE   VARIETIES   NOT  TO  BE  FOUND 

IN   OTHER  COLLECTIONS. 

California  Nursery  Co., 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


NILES,  CAL. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONIT0  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     ERUIT  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

<S~  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  tree  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Biggs,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 


SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 


We  have  been 
appointed  by 
^t-fiTt.         Stark  Bros.. 
CAGEN,    Louisiana,  Mo.. 
£k  or     sole  agents  for 
the  Splendor 
II.     Prune  on  the 
kVH    Pacific  coast, 
^ '      Trees  l'm  <v.  1 1 
by  us  at  our 
nurseries  here. 
Every  tree  to 
I  be  sold  under 
'  their  register- 
ed trade  mark. 

The  Splendor 
has  the  sweet- 
ness of  the 
D'Agen.  but  Is 
several  times 

Send  for  description  and  special  order  blank  at  once.  Only  a  limited  number  left.  larger. 

We  have  a  large  list  of  new  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums  and  Prunes.  Also  a  large  list  of  Roses. 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.   Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  upon  application. 

NAPA    VALLEY    NURSERY  CO. 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates.  N  APA,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Railroad  Statistics. 


An  epitome  of  the  seventh  annual  re- 
port on  the  statistics  of  railroads  in 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1894,  is  furnished.  The  re- 
port, which  is  the  work  of  Henry  C. 
Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  is  of  unusual  in- 
terest. It  shows  that  on  June  30,  1894, 
there  were  178,708.55  miles  of  road  in 
the  United  States— an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  2147.48  miles — 
the  per  cent  of  increase  being  smaller 
than  during  any  year  covered  by  the 
existence  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  There  is  little  to  war- 
rant the  hope  that  the  increase  in  mile- 
age for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895, 
will  exceed  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year.  Of  the  entire  mileage,  40,818 
were  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Illinois  leads  the  country  in  the 
length  of  its  lines.  In  that  State  the 
total  mileage  is  10,460.58.  Pennsyl- 
vania follows  with  9594.39  miles  and 
Texas  is  a  close  third,  having  9204.34 
miles  of  tracks.  Tennessee  has  3064.59; 
Mississippi,  2478.16.  Louisiana's  mile- 
age is  the  shortest  of  any  Southern 
State,  being  2050.51.  Rhode  Island, 
being  the  smallest  State,  has  also  the 
smallest  trackage— 226.06  miles. 

The  column  showing  the  number  of 
miles  of  tracks  to  100  square  miles  of 
territory  gives  some  peculiar  results. 
New  Jersey  has  28.91  miles  to  every 
100  square  miles.  New  York  has  16.95, 
Illinois  18.68  and  Texas  only  3.53.  Ne- 
vada has  only  0.84  miles  to  the  100; 
Tennessee  has  7.34,  Mississippi  5.35 
and  Arkansas  4.65. 

The  number  of  miles  to  10,000  in- 
habitants is  calculated,  and  the  results 
are  equally  as  interesting.  Montana 
has  191.73  to  this  number,  Massachu- 
setts has  8.77,  Illinois  25.32,  Texas 
38.38,  Tennessee  10.06,  Arkansas  20.25, 
Mississippi  17.80.  Rhode  Island  has 
only  6.06  miles  for  every  10,000  people 
in  the  State. 

The  number  of  locomotives  on  June 
30,  1894,  was  35,492,  being  an  increase 
of  704  over  the  previous  year.  The 
total  number  of  cars  in  use  on  June  30, 
same  year,  was  1,278,078.  This  does 
not  include  cars  of  companies  or  private 
individuals  furnishing  railways  with 
equipment.  The  increase  over  1893 
was  4132.  This  is  a  falling  off  in  the 
ratio  of  previous  years,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  larger  cars  are  being 
made  and  therefore  capable  of  greater 
tonnage. 

The  section  devoted  to  the  employes 
of  railroads  shows  that  the  number  of 
men  in  the  service  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1894,  is  less  than  for  any  other 
year  as  far  back  and  including  1891. 
On  June  30,  1894,  779,608  persons  were 
in  the  service  of  railroads;  in  1893 
there  were  873,602;  the  previous  year, 
821,415,  and  in  1891  there  were  784,285 
persons  in  railroad  service.  In  1894 
there  were  5257  general  officers — a  re- 
duction of  1400  from  the  previous  year. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  hard  times, 
like  death,  slighted  no  class.  The  big- 
gest proportionate  reduction  was  in 
this  class.  In  1893  there  were  four 
general  officers  to  the  100  miles,  while 
last  year  there  were  only  three.  Office 
clerks  were  reduced  from  27,584  in  1893 
to  24,779  in  1894.  Station  agents  in 
1894  numbered  28,199,  but  this  class 
was  increased  180  over  the  previous 
year.  Other  station  men  in  1894  were 
<1,1 50 — a  reduction  of  4000.  Engineers 
in  1894  were  35,466;  in  1893  they  were 
38,781.  Firemen  were  reduced  from 
43,590  to  36,327  in  1894.  In  1894  there 
were  24,823  conductors — a  reduction  of 
3000  in  round  numbers;  other  train- 
men, 63,417 — a  reduction  of  about 
10,000.  The  following  shows  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  various  other  depart- 
ments, the  first  figures  being  for  1894, 
the  second  for  1893:  Machinists,  29,245- 
30,869;  carpenters,  36,328-41.878; 
other  shopmen,  84,359-93,709;  section 
foremen,  29,660-29,699;  other  track- 
men, 150,711-180,154;  switchmen,  flag- 
men and  watchmen,  43,219-46,048; 
operators  and  dispatchers,  22,145- 
22,619;  employes  floating  equipment, 
7469-6146;  alf  other  employes,  85,276- 
105,166;  unclassified,  284  for  1894.  The 
total  for  1894  is  779,608;  for  1893  it 
was  873,602;  total  reduction,  93,994. 


What  became  of  this  number  of  persons 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  hard  times  ? 
The  greatest  aggregate  decrease  was 
in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota. 

There  was  in  most  cases  a  reduction 
of  salaries  in  1894. 

Referring  to  the  averages  for  the  en- 
tire year,  it  appears  that  the  only  class 
of  employees  which  received  compensa- 
tions in  excess  of  $3  per  day  are  en- 
ginemen  and  conductors.  General 
office  clerks,  firemen,  machinists  and 
carpenters  received  between  $2  and  $3 
per  day;  all  other  employees  were  in 
receipt  of  a  compensation  less  than  $2 
per  day.  In  the  case  of  employees  as- 
signed to  the  operation  of  floating 
equipment  the  averages  presented  in 
the  above  table  are  somewhat  mislead- 
ing, inasmuch  as  there  is  no  attempt  at 
classification  between  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor. 

It  may  be  an  occasion  of  surprise  that 
the  commercial  depression  of  the  year 
1894  did  not  cause  a  more  marked  de- 
crease in  the  average  compensation  of 
employees.  This  is  doubtless  explained 
by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  men 
employed.  The  saving  in  the  pay- 
roll was  achieved  by  the  reduction 
in  wages.  So  far  as  the  movement  for 
the  three  years  covered  by  the  compi- 
lation is  concerned,  it  appears  that  in 
most  cases  the  average  rate  of  com- 
pensation was  higher  in  1893  than  in 
1892,  and,  although  the  year  1894  shows 
a  decrease,  it  still  remains  higher  in 
some  groups,  for  quite  a  number  of 
classes,  than  in  1892. 

The  total  railway  capital  on  June  30. 
1894,  was  $10,796,813,000.  The  amount 
of  capital  to  each  mile  of  line  was  $62,- 
951.  In  1893  it  was  $63,421.  The 
funded  debt  per  mile  was  $31,233.  The 
aggregate  of  stock  was  $4,834,075,659. 
The  amount  of  stock  per  mile  is  $28,186. 

For  1894  there  were  540,688,199  pas- 
sengers carried,  and  638,186,553  tons 
of  freight  hauled.  The  total  earnings 
for  1894  were  $1,216,178,602.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  $154,222,887  from  the  pre- 
vious year,  or  11.25  per  cent. 

The  chapter  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons killed  conveys  some  peculiar  in- 
formation. The  total  of  passengers, 
employees  and  others  killed  in  1894  was 
6447;  injured,  31,889.  These  figures 
are  lower  than  for  three  previous  years. 
There  was  one  trainman  killed  to  every 
156  in  the  service,  and  one  out  of  twelve 
was  injured.  The  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  for  one  killed  last  year  was 
1,668,781.  Last  year  251  persons  were 
killed  in  coupling  and  7240  were  in- 
jured. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  toi  and 
25$  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  6,000,000  boxes. 


"Just  as  Good  as  Page"  Won't  Go! 


'Sell  you  a  ticket  over  the  J.  A.  G.  A.  P.  for 
less  money"  said  the  Scalper.  "Not  If  I 
know  myself,"  said  the  traveller.  "The  Road 
that  uses  Page  Fence  will  also  use  best  rails 
and  best  equipment.  Can't  put  me  on  the 
bargain  counter  yet." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


TO  LAW  STUDENTS. 

Those  who  desire  to  read  law  at  home  can  ob- 
tain information  as  to  what  books  to  purchase  at 
the  least  possible  cost  to  complete  the  course,  by. 
addressing  CHAS.  A.  H.  SMITH,  261  Second  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  In  Its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below  : 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  '93. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Sirs : — I  have  used  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for 
curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best 
Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPAXY,  jj 

ENOSBURCH    FALLS.   VT.  M 


Potatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move  large  quantities  of  Potash 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot- 
ash. Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow. 


Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 


FOR  RENT. 

200  ACRES  OF  ORCHARD 

  ON  THE  

Famous  Feather  River  Bottom  Lands. 

Mainly  In  Peaches,  with  some  Prunes  and  Al- 
monds. Trees  in  their  sixth  year,  in  fine  condi- 
tion. 

There  is  one  large  cannery  at  Gridley,  three 
miles  distant;  another  at  Biggs,  seven  miles,  who 
will  use  all  the  fruit  raised  in  the  adjoining  or- 
chards. 

Will  lease  for  one  or  more  years,  as  desired. 
Reason  for  renting— an  estate  with  several  minor 
heirs.   For  further  information,  address: 

ul.okMil  THRESHER, 
GrWlley  Batte  Co.,  Cal. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders 
of  the  "Grangers'  Bank  of  California,"  will  be 
held  at  the  office  of  the  Bank,  in  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  TUESDAY,  the 
14th  day  of  January,  1896,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of 
such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meet- 
ing 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER, 

Cashier  and  Manager. 
San  Francisco,  December  5th,  1895. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAYINGSAHD  LOAN  SOCIETY, 

586  California  Street. 
For  the  half  year  ending  December  31.  1895,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
twenty-six  hundredths  (4  26-100)  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  Term  deposits,  and  three  and  fifty-five 
hundredths  (3  55-100)  percent  per  annum  on  Ordi- 
nary deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
THURSDAY,  January  2,  1896. 

GEO.  TOURNY.  Secretary. 


HEALDS 


Business  Colleges 

24  Post  Street  San  Franrlaco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand.  Type-Writing, 
Bookkeeping. Telegraphy. Penmanship.  Drawing,  all 
the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  16  teachers 
and  give  Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7-2  3  /VI ARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  J25:  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


9  CORDS  IN  IO  HOURS 


suwa  dowi 
tbim. 


BY  ONE  MAN.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
Knowing  testimonials  from  thousands  who  have  sawed 
frou  6  to  9  cords  dally.  It  «»■:  down  trees,  folds  like 
a  pocket  knife,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can 
saw  more  timber  with  It  than  twu  men  with  a  cross  cut 
saw.  84.0OOlnuse.  We  also 'nak.)  larger  slit  I  machine 
to  carry  7  foot  saw. 

JAMES  LINFORTH, 
37  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JACKSON    db  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      •      No.  »86  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

flEYER.  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


JENSEN  &  LAURITZEN, 

Watsonvllle,  Cal  Manufacturers  of  the 


McLean  and  Dorsey  Orchard 
and  Field  Cultivators. 

Both  similar  In  construction  of  frame  and  teeth, 
but  different  lift  for  raising  and  lowering  cultiva- 
tor, the  Dorsey  being  the  latest  improved  and  lifts 
very  easy.  Both  Cultivators  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  all  who  use  them,  either  for  field  or 
orchard  use. 


-T  ME- 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  3. 1S83.   Patented  April  17, 1883 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDKN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrigation 
Ditches.  Levee  Building-.  Leveling-  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  Its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

BfThls  Scraper  Is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  S40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
•31.   Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENDEH,  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


r — r 
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Gabled  Field  and  Hog 


Fence, 


24toSR  Inches  blub;  8tee1  Web  Picket  Lawo  Fence; 
Poultry.  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence:  Steel  Gates, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  UailsiTree.  Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  f  ree. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  83  High  St.,  DeKalb.  III. 

JOHN  W00DL0CK,  General  Agent, 

26  Beale  Street  San  Francisco,  Cat 


LEAN'S  steel  HARROW 


'  No  Castings  to  Break,  NoWearOutto  It.  j 

•  Adjnstment  oneiest  operated.   Sare  lt«  cos'  flr«t  ■}> 
son.  Adapted  to  general  farm  purposes.  HAS  Nu  ' 
EQUAL.    Write  for  proof. 

RO0KMOK  LEAN  WIFO.  CO.  1 
51  Park  8t.,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  > 
■»-»-«-»■  »-«-.-»•  «  »>^-TV-rrrvrrrinrinr 


January  4,  1896. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  31,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  J3  50@3  60  ¥  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  30@ 
t3  40;  Superfine,  $2  50(3)2  75  ¥  bbl. 

WHEAT— Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at$1.01'4 
&l.02%  per  ctl  for  No.  1  and  $1  («?■£  for  choice. 
Milling  Wheat,  $1  07H@1         per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  67!4@68J£c;  choice, 
70c;  Brewing,  75@80c. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  70(eil75c  Hctl;  Sur- 
prise, 90@97y,c;  fancy  feed,  80iSg5c:  good  to 
choice.  fi714(ff80c;  poor  to  fair.  57'^w65c;  Black, 
for  seed,  $1  10tfn$l  30;  Gray,  65@75c  *  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  82'/2@85c; 
Small  Yellow,  85@87(/,c  f>  ctl;  White,  80(3  85c. 

RYE— Quotable  at  77'/s@80c  1»  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT — Quotable  at  75@85c  $  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $19@20  per  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $18  50@19  50 
per  ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $21  per  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $21  f> 
ton. 

RICEMEAL— Quotable  at  $13(»15  per  ton,  ex 
mill. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18@21  ¥  ton. 

BEANS— We  quote:  H'ivos,  $1  10@1  15;  Butter, 
$1  50M-1  80;  I'ink,  th/M  15:  Red,  $1  20B)1  60;  Lima, 
$2  50fa'2  55;  Pea,  $1  50<a  1  75;  Small  White,  $1  M)(n 
1  50;  Large  White,  *1  10<ai  30:  Blackeye.  $1  75(ff 

I  90;  Red  Kidney,  $1  75@1  95;  Horse,  $1  30(S1  75 
ctl 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  25®  1  50; 
Niles.  $1  90@1  40  $  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote:  Mustard,  yellow.  $1  25(6  1  60; 
Brown.  $1  75(3-2;  Trieste.  *190(u2  20:  Canary.  3(n 
3>4c;  Hemp,  4c:  Rape,  IX@8c;  Timothy,  6@6'/2c; 
Alfalfa,  6(n  7c ;  Flax,  $1  75  1?  ctl. 

POTATOES — Salinas  Burbanks,  60ffl80c  $  ctl; 
River  Burbanks,  25(<f 35  H  sack;  Oregon  Burbanks, 
45@60o  f>  ctl;  River  Reds,  35(»40c  f>  ctl:  Earls 
Rose,  50@60c  t>  ctl;  Sweet  Potatoes,$2(« 225  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  60@80c  f,  ctl  for  Califor- 
nia; Oregon,  75(ff85  *  ctl. 

VARIOUS— We  quote :  Cream  Squash,  20@25c  f 

box;  Tomatoes,  25@50c;  String  Beans,   c  fb: 

Green  Peas,  fi(&8c  ^  tb;  Green  Peppers,  25050c  ~t 
box;  Carrots. 30(ff40c;  Cabbage,  50c  Tft  ctl;  Garlic, 
4H@5VsC  V  lb;  Dried  Peppers,  TffllOc  *  fb;  Mush- 
rooms, c  <P  lb;  Marrowfat  Squash.  $7@8  $  ton; 

Hubbard  Squash.  J6@7  f,  ton;  Asparagus, K%@90c 
*  lb. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  *12@13  50  #  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY — Quotable  at  $15(3)16  V  ton. 

VARIOUS— Prices  per  lb  in  in  10-fb  sacks  are  as 
follows:  Buckwheat  Flour,  4c;  Cornmeal,  23.;<3' 
3'/,c;  Cracked  Wheat  3'/jc;  Farina  Flour,  4V,c; 
Graham  Flour.  2?.{c;  Hominy,  4(3)4Hc;  Oatmeal, 
83i®4V4c;  Oat  ()roats,4'/2c;  Pearl  Barley,  M@  4^c; 
Rice  Flour,  ~ytc;  Rye  Meal,  23£c;  Rye  Flour, 
3Mc. 

HAY — Wheat,  $8(3)12  50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7  50® 

II  50;  Oat,  $6  50<5)IO;  Alfalfa,  $6@8  50;  Barley,  $7(3) 
9  50;  Clover.  $6(3)7  50;  Compressed,  $6  50@11 ;  Stock, 
$5@6  50  #  too. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  35®60c  $  bale. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb.  10@12c;  water  white 
extracted,  SiffS'/jc;  dark  amber,  4@4V4c  per  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  per  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  23@24c;  special 
brands,  higher;second's,21(S,22c|*  fb.  Dairy— Fancy, 
21@22c;  good  to  choice,  18(S>20c ;  lower  grades,  16® 
17c;  pickled,  nominal;  firkin,  nominal. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Fancy  mild  new,  9@llc; 
fair  to  good,  7<B8c;  Eastern.  12@13Hc  $  B>. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  22@26c  $  dozen  for  store 
and  27®32c  for  ranch;  Eastern,  19@21c;  fancy 
Eastern,  22@25c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—Gobblers.  9(3)1  lc;  Hens,  9® He;  do.  dressed,  10 
@12c  V  lb:  Roosters,  $4(314  50  for  old,  and  $4  50® 
5  50  for  young;  Broilers.  $3  50®4  for  small  and  $4 
@4  50  for  large:  Hens,  $4  00@5  00;  Ducks,  $4  50@6; 
Geese,  $1  50(3)1  "5  $  pair;  Pigeons.  $1@1  25  *  doz. 
for  old  and  $1  58(31  75  ^  doz.  for  young. 

GAME— Ducks— Mallard.  $2  50;  Teal,$l;  Sprig, 
$1  25@1  50;  Widgeon,  75c®$l:  small  Duck,  75c; 
Quail,  $1<S>1  25;  Gray  Geese,  $2(n  2  25;  White  Geese, 
$1;  Rabbits,  50e«S<$l  for  bush  and  $1(31  50  for  cot- 
tontails; Hare.  75c(<i$l;  English  Snip'.  $1  50@8; 
common  Snipe,  $l@l  25(g  ;  Honkers,  $3  50@4;  Brant, 
$1  ^0@1  50  per  dozen. 

WOOL— The  following  review  of  the  wool  trade 
is  from  Thomas  Denigan's  circular:  Since  the 
agitation  of  the  wool  tariff,  and  some  hopes  of 
something  being  done  before  long  that  will  he'.p 
the  wool  grower,  there  has  been  more  business. 
Prices  are  strong,  but  not  quotably  higher  for  the 
poor  grades  of  fall  wool  remaining  in  stock.  Con- 
siderable of  this  kind  that  would  not  sell  at  all 
heretofore  has  found  buyers  recently,  chiefly  for 
speculative  scouring  and  for  one  or  two  of  the 
local  mills.  The  stock  is  being  rapidly  reduced, 
and  it  is  probable  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  a 
good  grade  on  January  1st.  We  quote  fall: 

Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  3@5c 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  4@6c 

Southern  and  Coast  4® 5c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free  6®7e 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  5(n6c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  8@9c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  4W6c  Tft  lb. 

George — You  would  marry  the  big- 
gest fool  in  the  world  if  he  asked  you  ? 
Ethel — Oh,  George,  that  is  so  sudden. — 
Tit-Bits. 


The  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  31,  1S95. 
The  event  of  the  week  in  the  dried  fruit 
trade  is  the  suspension  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Porter  Bros,  of  this  city,  reported 
in  detail  on  another  page.  It  came  as  a 
surprise  to  the  public,  since  general  opinion 
had  credited  Porter  Bros,  with  being  one  of 
the  very  strongest  houses  in  the  business. 
They  appear  to  be  well  provided  with  assets, 
and  there  is  general  confidence  that  they  will 
be  able  to  come  out  all  right  in  the  end.  It 
looks  now  as  i  f  they  would  be  granted  such 
indulgence  in  the  way  of  time  as  will  put 
them  immediately  on  their  feet  again.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  failure  are  such  as  reflect 
no  sort  of  personal  discredit  upon  the  Messrs. 
Porter,  and  that  their  clients,  business  asso- 
ciates and  business  rivals  all  feel  for  them 
the  warmest  sympathy.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  able 
to  continue  in  business  without  prejudice,  and 
that  they  will  soon  be  able,  by  realizing  on 
sound  but  slow  assets,  to  clean  up  all  obliga- 
tions in  good  faith  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody. 

As  Porter  Bros,  are  large  holders  of  dried 
fruit,  the  first  thought  in  connection  with 
their  suspension  was  of  disturbance  to  values 
from  its  being  thrown  upon  the  market  as 
bankrupt  stock.  As  the  fact  developed,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  a  failure,  and  that  the 
firm  would  within  a  few  days  be  able  to  go  on 
as  usual,  this  alarm  passed  away.  No  percep- 
tible effect  was  made  on  a  situation  which  is 
at  this  holiday  season  wholly  without  features 
of  special  interest.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  dead 
low-tide  of  the  fruit-selling  season,  and  no 
movement  is  to  be  expected  until  the  stocks 
laid  in  for  the  holiday  trade  shall  be  disposed 
of.  In  the  absence  of  business,  we  give  the 
quotations  reported  by  the  San  Francisco 
Fruit  Exchange : 

Apricots,  fancy  Moorpark,  11c;  choice  do, 
10c;  fancy,  !>%c;  choice,  8%c;  standard,  7c; 
prime,  6c,  Peaches,  fancy,  5e;  choice,  4c; 
standard,  3%C,  prime,  3c;  peeled,  in  boxes, 
10@12%c.  Pears,  fancy  halves,  6%c;  quar- 
ters, 5%c;  choice,  5c;  standard,  4c;  prime,  3c. 
Plums,  pitted,  3%c;  unpitted,  l(g)l%c.  Prunes, 
4  sizes,  4c.  Nectarines,  choice,  Bo ;  standard, 
4%c;  prime,  4c.  White  figs,  fancy,  5c;  choice, 
4c;  standard,  3c;  black  do,  fancy,  2%c;  choice, 
2c;  standard,  l  '4c.  Apples,  fancy,  4%c\  choice, 
4c. 

RAISINS. 

.Jobbing  prices  for  sacks  of  50-tt>  boxes:  4- 
crown  loose,  3c  $i  lb;  3-crown,  2%'3!2%c;  2- 
crown,  l34(«>2c;  Seedless  Sultana,  3%@ic;  do 
Muscatel,  2%c;  Dried  Grapes,  2%c;  20-tb 
boxes,  3-crown  London  Layers,  85cft;$l;  clus- 
ters $1.40@tl. 50 ;  Dehesa  clusters,  $2.25;  Im- 
perial clusters,  §2.75. 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices:  Almonds,  softshells,  7@8c ; 
$  lb;  do  papershells,  8@9c;  do  hard,  3%@5c; 
Walnuts,  California  softshell,  9<7<  10c;  do  hard, 
7@Sc;  Brazil,  S@10c;  Peanuts,  3%@i%c  for 
California. 

FRESH  FRVITS. 

Oranges— Seedlings,  $1.25@2.00;  do  Navels, 
$2.25(ffi3.00;  Japanese,  75c@*l. 00. 

Apples— 50c@$l  per  box;  extra,  $1.25@1.50; 
Persimmons,  50©  75c. 

Lemons— From  $l(a 3.00  ~p)  box,  as  to  quality. 
Limes— Mexican,  in  order,  $5@5.50;  do  Cali- 
fornia, 50(f?75c  for  small  boxes. 


A  Philanthropist.  —  Banker  —  You 
are  really  a  heartless  creature.  You 
do  nothing  for  the  poorer  classes.  His 
friend — Oho  !  Haven't  I  just  given 
a  penniless  baron  another  of  my 
daughters  ? — Fiiegende  Blaetter. 


"Mamma,"  observed  Edith,  com- 
placently surveying  herself  in  the 
mirror,  "how  much  prettier  God 
makes  folks  than  he  used  to." — Judge. 


COMMENCE  THE  NEW  YEAR 

And  SAVE  MONEY  by  buying  on  a  strictly 
CASH  BASIS. 

We  do  a  Strictly  Cash  Business,  that  is  why  we 
quote : 

Genuine  Dry  Granulated  Cane  SUGAR  

  .  .$4.75  per  100-pound  sack 

A  No.  1  Japan  or  Island  RICE   

 $4.00  per  100-pound  sack 

Fine  new  Liverpool  SALT  $13.50  per  ton 

Genuine  new  Down  East  Maine  Sugar  CORN, 

Pure  and  Sweet,  '95  pack  only  $1.15  per  doz. 

Per  case  of  two  doz  $2.25 

WESTERN  WASHING  MACHINE  $3.50 

WHITE  BEANS  1%.  cents  per  pound 

BARBED  WIRE,  2  or  4  point.  Genuine  Glid- 

den  $3.00  per  100  pounds 

Best  Family  FLOUR  $3.35  per  barrel 

'TIS  TRUE 
\A/  E    SAVE    YOU  fflOINEY. 

WE   SUPPLY  EVERYTHING. 

Pacific  Coast  Home  Supply  Co. 

13  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Send  for  list  of  WIRE  NETTING. 


BAKER     <&      H  /\  /W  I  L  T  C>  IN. 


THE  LION  STEEL  FRAME  DISC  HARROW 

reverses  without  detaching;  with  or  without  Ex- 
tension heads.   Write  for  Special  Circular. 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 


Fruit  Land  at  a  Bargain. 

I  want  ten  men  having  $5000  each  to  invest  in  the 
finest  and  cheapest  Fruit  and  Grape  land  in  this 
State.  Sonoma  County,  within  50  miles  of  San 
Francisco.  Climate  and  soil  unexcelled.  Investi- 
gate this  property  without  delay.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

42  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 


FREE 


All  about  Beee  and  Honey 

G.W.YOEK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


(Established  1861). 
Weekly,  *l  a  year.  7  Editors. 
160 -page 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


B 


KEEPERS 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  OCT  CM  DDI  I CC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  D  C  t  OUirLlLCs 
FREE.  THE  A.I.  ROOT  CO.,  MedintuO. 


SEND  FOR 

Sample  copy  oi 

N  BEE  CULTURE. 


Try  It  and  Buy  It. 

There  is  a  large 
demand  among 
the  city  milk 
dealers  for  the 
Safety  Hand 
Cream  Sepa- 
rator. A  test 
of  the  skim  milk 
from  a  deep  set- 
ti  n g  can  will 
demonstrate  that  fully  one-fourth  the 
cream  is  wasted  in  the  skim  milk.  A 
Safety  Hand  machine  saves  every  par- 
ticle of  this  cream.  Send  for  circular 
and  testimonials. 

P.  M.  Sharples. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y« 

PUMPS,  AIR  UFT5,  ,5  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  (|ifJ 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  V/OP.K5.MMM 
AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO."  DALLAS. TEX.'SfZ  Eg 


Australian  Salt  Bush  Plants 

For  alkali  land,  for  sale  by  I^ord  &  AValton, 
609  E.  2nd  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


«  For  deep  or  shallow  wells ;  power,  windmill,  hand  I 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.    With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,1)00  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A  T.AMES,  Gait,  Cal. 


WACON  AND  AA1I  Pfi 
PLATFORM  OUALtu 

HOOKER  &  CO  .  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Bolt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body .  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEUMATISM 
LUMBAGO 

GENERAL  DEBILITY 
LAME  BACK 
NFP¥OUS  DISEASES 

CHRONIC  DISEASES  rz> 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DERANGEMENTS 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  iu  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  Cldg.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Ihe  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  Work) 


I  m§  mm  mm  tbadvtthf 
mo  auvt 


WflEEIHtS 
{/UMBlSUlCTIDt 
VAPORIZER 


Price,  in  crate.  $4;  weight.  10  lbs. 
Makes  Bisulphide  effective  and  economical  and 
works  as  well  on  Ground  Squirrels. 
For  use  in  applying 

WHEELER'S  CARBON  BISULPHIDE. 
Price  reduced  to  $4  per  o-gal.  can. 
Sold  by  the  trade  and  the  manufacturer. 

Utah  and  Alameda  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Blake,    Moff  Itt    &.    T  o  w  n  &, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO   Portland,  Or. 


"CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL" 


The  California  Special  Plows  are  manufactured  expressly  for  the  California  trade.     They  are  fitted  with  extra  long  adjustable  Index  Beams,  making  them  desirable  for  Orchard 

and  Vineyard  Work. 

"  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  JR."  and  "  NEW  CASADY  "  SULKY  PLOWS,  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  GANG  PLOWS,  ROTARY  PLOWS,  a  New  Departure,  Try  Them. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  Sc  CO., 

-4- -21    4&    4-  -2  3    fflflRKET    STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

A  Happy  New  Year. 


Hy  Worthy  Lkctukkk  Ohi.evkr. 
How  monotonous  to  the  human  race 
must  it  have  been  before  the  astrono- 
mer came  to  view  the  heavens  and 
space  the  time  into  years  and  centu- 
ries. Like  the  savage  in  our  own  time, 
the  primitive  man  lived  on  and  on  with- 
out years,  months  or  weeks.  To  him 
a  Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest,  was  un- 
known and  he  took  no  more  account  of 
time  than  do  the  beasts  of  field  and 
forest.  He  had  no  monuments  from 
which  to  view  the  past  and  contemplate 
the  future,  hence  saw  no  reason  why 
one  day  should  not  be  like  its  predeces- 
sor, and  years  without  number  or  di- 
vision came  from  the  mysterious  future 
and  disappeared  in  the  boundless  ocean 
of  the  past.  With  light  came  the  dis- 
position to  view  the  surroundings, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  all  crea- 
tion was  governed  by  a  nicely  adjusted 
supreme  system,  the  years  being  set 
apart  by  minute  planetary  regulation. 
Then  man  began  to  progress,  and  he 
filled  the  years  with  months,  weeks 
and  days,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
"  took  stock  "  of  his  surroundings  with 
a  view  to  the  enlargement  of  his  op- 
portunities. The  past  and  the  pres- 
ent foretold  the  future  possibilities  and 
awakened  the  latent  energy  required 
to  develop  them.  The  passing  year 
was  compared  with  the  one  before,  and 
the  one  to  come  had  the  advantage  of 
all  the  others  in  experience  and  wis- 
dom. The  past  is  fixed  and  only  serves 
us  as  a  reminder  to  avoid  errors  and 
reach  yet  higher  in  our  advancement. 
Let  us  then  strive  to  enjoy  a  real 

HAPPY   NEW  YEAR. 

Let  bygone  unpleasantness  and  dis- 
couragements go  with  the  old  year, 
and  let  us  remember  only  so  much  of 
the  departed  as  may  be  useful  to 
brighten  and  enliven  the  new.  The 
past  year  was  good  because  it  was  a 
year  free  from  epidemics  and  calami- 
ties. The  necessaries  of  life  were 
abundant  and  cheap;  the  need  of  econ- 
omy and  retrenchment  was  visible  on 
every  hand,  and  its  lesson  became  the 
watchword  of  the  year.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  last  days  of  the  departed  year 
were  hopeful  and  serene.  Nature,  too, 
smiled  on  her  fields  and  forests,  and 
the  new  year  is  bright  with  hope  and 
cheer  for  the  husbandman.  No  better 
prospects  for  coming  progress  and 
prosperity,  as1  found  in  a  bountiful 
yield  of  the  soil,  were  ever  passed  by 
an  old  to  a  new  year.  It  is  evident 
that  tired  nature  along  with  the  indus- 
trial world  have  finished  their  vacation 
and  are  soon  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  restoration  of  normal  conditions. 
Let  it  be  hailed  as  we  would  a  new 
found  friend;  strew  his  pathway  with 
flowers  and  bid  him  welcome  to  our 
hearts  and  shrines.  The  realization  of 
such  a  year  is  invoked  by  the  State 
Lecturer  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Pa- 
trons of  Husbandry  and  all  their 
friends. 

CULI.1XGS. 

It  is  attention  to  business  that  lifts 
the  feet  higher  upon  the  ladder. 

One  pound  of  learning  requires  ten 
pounds  of  common  sense  to  apply  it. 

An  American  who  does  not  love  our 
country  and  its  institutions  should  be 
banished. 

The  wish  to  succeed  is  an  element  I 
in  every  undertaking,  without  which 
achievement  is  impossible. 

We  are  sent  into  this  world  to  make 
it  better  and  happier,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  we  do  so  we  make  ourselves 
both. 

Concentration  is  the  secret  of 
strength  in  politics,  in  war,  in  trade — 
in  short,  in  all  management  of  human 
affairs. 

The  ambition  to  succeed  is  the  main- 
spriug  of  activity,  the  driving-wheel  of 
industry,  the  spur  to  intellectual  and 
moral  progress. 


Grange  Elections. 

Santa  Rosa,  Dec.  2(1,  1895. 
The  following  reports  of  elections  in 
subordinate  Granges   have   been  re- 
ceived at  this  office.      Don  Mills, 
Sec  y  Cal.  State  Grange. 

WATSON  VI LLE. 

Master,  William  T.  Gilkey;  Overseer, 
Sister  C.  E.  Bowman;  Lecturer,  Sis- 
ter M.  A.  Morgan;  Steward,  Ed.  H. 
Webb;  Ass't  Steward,  Geo.  W.  Rowe; 
Chaplain,  Sister  N.  A.  Uren;  Treas- 
urer, W.  H.  Bowman;  Secretary,  Sis- 
ter Vorah  M.  Roache;  Gate  Keeper, 
Sister  N.  Mauk;  Ceres,  Sister  Jennie 
Rowe:  Pomona,  Sister  C.  H.  Porter; 
Flora,  Sister  G.  W.  Rowe;  Lady  Ass't 
Steward,  Sister  Julia  Morgan;  Organ- 
ist, Sister  Bertie  Bowman;  Trustee,  C. 
H.  Porter. 

BENNETT  VALLEY. 

Master,  G.  N.  Whitaker:  Overseer, 
T.  H.  Brown;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Emma 
Burnham;  Steward,  Nelson  Peterson; 
Ass't  Steward,  Eddie  Bremner;  Chap- 
lain, Mrs.  Mary  Bremner;  Treasurer, 
Peter  Hanson;  Secretary,  Miss  Mabel 
Burnham;  Gate  Keeper,  F.  Scheible; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Whitaker;  Pomona, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Lacque;  Flora,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Hanson;  Lady  Ass't  Steward, 
Miss  Ada  Burnham;  Trustee,  Frank 
Lacque. 

ALHAMBEA. 
Master,  James  Kelly;  Overseer,  B. 
R.  Holliday;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hol- 
linbeck;  Steward,  E.  B.  Barber;  Ass't 
Steward,  L.  D.  Messec;  Treasurer,  H. 
Raap;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Maria  B.  Lan- 
der; Chaplain,  L.  Strentzel;  Gate 
Keeper,  Lena  Rapp;  Ceres,  Mrs.  O. 
H.  Beanor;  Pomona,  Mrs.  M.  Kelly; 
Flora.  Mrs.  L.  D.  Messec;  Organist, 
Mrs.  Mollie  Curry.  Installation  will 
take  place  on  the  third  Saturday  in 
January,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

GRASS  VALLEY. 

Master,  Mark  Thornton;  Overseer, 
F.  W.  Rowe;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Twitchell;  Steward,  Wallace  Alderman; 
Assistant  Steward,  W.  T.  Merrill; 
Treasurer,  T.  A.  Matteson;  Chaplain, 
Mrs.  Laura  McWain;  Secretary,  O.  L. 
Twitchell;  Gate  Keeper,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Northrup;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Coulton;  Flora,  Mrs.  George  Rowe; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Jane  Tremewan;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Wales; 
Trustee  for  three  years,  L.  J.  Blundell. 
Date  of  installation,  January  11th,  1896. 

SANTA  ROSA. 

Master,  George  Connors;  Overseer, 
Paul  Coulter;  Lecturer,  G.  N.  San- 
born; Steward,  Arthur  Crane;  Assist- 
ant Steward,  George  W.  Rogers;  Chap- 
lain, Miss  Lida  Coulter;  Treasurer, 
John  Strong;  Secretary,  Miss  Fannie 
Gamble;  Gate  Keeper,  J.  H.  Newman; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Rogers;  Pomona, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Mills;  Flora,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Connors;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Miss 
Clara  Taylor;  Trustee,  Harvey  Greg- 
ory. 

STOCKTON. 

Master,  John  L.  Beecher,  Jr.;  Over- 
seer, Nathan  H.  Root;  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Leadbetter;  Steward,  Hiram  M. 
Jones;  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs.  Sophie 
E.  Castle;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ash- 
ley; Treasurer,  Joseph  Adams;  Secre- 
tary, Nathan  T.  Root;  Gate  Keeper, 
Miss  Birge  Harelson;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Cora 
Beecher;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Mary  Root; 
Flora,  Miss  Anita  Leadbetter;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Miss  Lizzie  Root; 
Executive  Committee,  Norman  E. 
Ailing. 

ELK  GROVE, 
Master,  Eben  B.  Owen;  Overseer, 
Will  J.  Bader;  Lecturer,  James  Caples; 
Steward,  Seth  Macy;  Assistant  Stew- 
ard, Frank  Schirmer;  Chaplain,  Sister 
Dixie  Woodard;  Treasurer,  Fred 
Steller;  Secretary,  Miss  Mattie  Ma- 
holm;  Gate  Keeper,  George  William- 


Do  you  know  a  good  farm 
and  fruit  paper  when  you  see 
it?  Let  us  send  you  the 
Rural  New-  Yorker  this  week. 
Send  your  address  ;  no  money. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

409  Pearl  street.  New  York. 


son;  Ceres,  Sister  Mary  Baker;  Po- 
mona, Sister  Lena  Baker;  Flora,  Sister 
Agnes  Baker;  Lady  Assistant  Steward, 
Sister  Ida  Stelter.  Installation  to  take 
place  the  third  Saturday  in  January, 
1896. 


CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER. 


Tracks 


oThe  farmer  who  comes  from  the 
barn,  from  the  field,  from  the  stock- 
0  yard,  can't  help  making  tracks,  and 
his  wife  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
The  way  to  do  this  is  to  wash  them 
away  with 

Gold  dust  1 

This  famous  preparation  will  make 
the  steps,  the  porch,  and  the  kitchen 
floor  as  white  as  it  was  when  the 
house  was  built.  It  makes  every- 
thing clean.  The  grocer  will  sell 
you  a  large  package  for  25  cents. 

Gold  Dfst  Washino  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  usyourname 
and  address,  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
]  spraying  crops  and  treesand  live  stock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 


on  redwood  mumps  on  the  farm  of  C.  E.  Ogburn. 
tiiienievtlle,  California. 

In  the  improved  form  In  which  11  is  now  offered 
to  the  public.  It  Is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
most  practical,  powerful  and  successful  machine  of 
the  kind  in  America,  and  the  only  machine  in  exist- 
ence that  can  be  successfully  operated  on  hill  land. 

Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  BARNES,  Manager. 
K2  and  84  Z.oe  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOF    CALIFORNIA.  M 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Incorporated  April.  1h"4. 


Capital  1'alri  Up  *  1.000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders. .  . .  S32.00O 


Chicago.        St.  Louis.        New  York. 
Boston.  Philadelphia. 


 OFFICER 

H.  M.  LaRUE  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

j  ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  —  Cashier  and  Manager. 

C.  H.  MCCORMICK  Secretary 

General  Banking.    Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.    Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 
January  1,  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 


The  McMahan  Farm, 

Comprising  some  4100  acres,  located  on  the  banks  of  Putah  Creek,  Solano  and  Yolo  Counties, 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands  for  sale. 

This  magnificent  property  is  now  selling'at 

$67.50    PER    ACRE  ! 

In  sizes  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  different  purchasers,  from  ten  acres  up,  easy  terms. 

If  you  wish  to  locate  on  the  choicest  land  in  all  California,  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  detailed 
information  on  application,  with  maps,  etc.,  something  of  interest  either  to  yourself  or  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia or  in  the  East,  who  may  be  seeking  reliable  information  of  lands  in  our  State. 


MONEY    TO    LOAN    ON    FARM  PROPERTY. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co. 


FOR    COLIC,  CURBS,  SPLINTS, 

Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  Shoe  Boils,  Callous  of  all  kinds, 
Sweeny,  Horse  Ail  and  most  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  subject, 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  a  sure  and  reliable  remedy.  It  is  warranted  to  locate  lameness 
when  applied  by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected.  The"  rest 
dries  out.  If  it  fails  to  satisfy,  money  will  be  refunded. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir:— Having  tested  your  Elixir  for  the  different  purposes 
for  which  you  recommend  it,  would  say:  We  use  it  on  all  horses  in 
our  department,  and  I  must  state  that  I  have  not  found  one  instance 
where  I  have  not  received  more  benefits  than  advertised.  We 
adopted  it  in  our  whole  department.  Men  as  well  as  horses  are 
using  it,  and  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise  of  it,  as  I 
never  saw  its  equal.         Yours  very  truly, 

OR.  EUGENE  SULLIVAN. 
In  charge  of  the  horses  in  the  Chicago  Eire  Dept. 
Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  is  the  best  for  Rheumatism  and  all  pain. 
Sample  bottle  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.   SO  cents 
buys  either  Elixer  of  any  druggist  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 

OR.  8.  A.  TUTTLE,  87  Heverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Warranted 


many  now  Vegetables  A  Flowers .v  the!  (~ 


ting  reason  for  warranting  our  seed,  as  per 
i si  page  ol  Catalogue,  is,  we  raise  u  large  por 
lion  of  them.    As  the  original  introducers  of 
the  Cory  ami  I^ongtellowOorns,  Miller  Cream 
Melon,  Ohio  and  Ittirbutik  Potatoes,  Warren, 
bbard  and    Marhleheud  Squashes.  Marble 
1  Karly  Marrowfat  IVa.  Ecll|>se  Heel.  Ken 
f  Wonder  and    Marhlehead  Horticultural 
us.  Southport  Early  tilobe  and  Danvero"  Red 
e  Onions,  All  Seasons  and  Marhlehead  Mam- 
Cabbages  and  numerous  other  valuable  vege- 
ive  solicit  a  share  of  the  public  patronage.  Oi 
Yegetahlesand  Flower  Seed  lor  IMKt.  contalnlr 

OSeilt/tr       J.J.II.IiKKtiORY  A  SON.tUrWrhm.l.M.. 
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The  above  cut  represents  the  "Champion" 
spray  pump,  which  is  for  sale  by  Woodin  & 
Little,  of  this  city.  It  represents  the  experi- 
ence of  fourteen  years  in  the  making  of  spray- 
ing machinery,  and  is  put  on  the  market  In 
full  confidence  that  it  combines  more  merits 


than  any  ohter  pumping  device.  Woodin  &  Lit- 
tle's Cataloguefor  1890  which  contains  much 
valuable  information  about  sprayingand  pump- 
ing machinery,  will  be  sent  free  to  those  who 
ask  for  it.  Address  Woodin  &  Little,  312  and 
314  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


The  California  Stump  Puller. 


The  possibility  of  securing  desirable  open 
land  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  yearly  narrowing; 
and,  in  about  the  same  ratio,  there  comes  a 
demand  for  some  practicable  method  of  re- 
moving trees  and  stumps  from  land  otherwise 
valueless,  in  order  that  it  may  be  cultivated 
or  placed  upon  the  market. 

Right  here  the  "California  Stump  Puller" 
comes  in  with  a  reputation  acquired  by  sev- 
eral years'  practical  use,  extending  through 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Central 
America  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Though 
the  machine  has  been  subjected  to  the  sever- 
est tests  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  it 
has  always  come  out  victorious.  For  immense 
pulling  capacity,  embraced  in  simple,  com- 
pact and  safe  form,  adapted  to  all  the  irregu- 
lar conditions  of  mountainous  or  level  land, 
this  machine  has  probably  no  equal. 

Numerous  unsolicited  testimonials  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  evincing  the 
entire  satisfaction  the  machine  has  given. 
The  cost  is  low,  and  considering  the  service 
rendered,  the  cost  would  be  low  at  any  price. 
Full  details  of  the  stump  puller  will  be  found 
in  the  illustrated  catalogue,  and  also  valuable 
hints  in  regard  to  clearing  land  generally. 
Address  A.  Barnes,  General  Manager,  82  and 
84  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco.  See  the  advertise- 
ment on  another  page.  * 


The  University  of  California  will  shortly 
expend  1250,000  in  the  erection  of  three  build- 
ings for  the  use  of  the  affiliated  colleges  in 
the  western  part  of  San  Francisco. 


The  Genuine  "Brown's  Bkonchial 
Troches"  are  sold  only  in  boxes.  They  are 
wonderfully  effective  for  Coughs,  Hoarseness 
or  Irritation  of  the  Throat  caused  by  cold. 


The  creosote  plant  at  Ballona,  through 
which  the  piling  at  that  place  was  treated 
with  creosote,  is  to  be  removed  to  this  city. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

j^gp  Caustic 

™=*^H[^^^fiBi^  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 


for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars.' 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


French    Prune  !    Royal   Apricot  ! 

Black  Tartarian  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries. 
Cork  Elm,  Birch,  Linden,  Maple,  Hawthorn. 
Acacias,  Magnolias.  Draca>nas,  Pittosporutns. 
Laurestinus  Carnations. 
Roses  and  Palms  in  large  quantities. 
Gums  and  Cypress  in  boxes, 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
Send  for  price  list. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FOR    SAL  E . 

Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlings. 

No.  1,  T%  and  up.  .  $5.00  per  1000. 

No.  2,  |  to  T3ff   2.50 

No.  3,  TV  to  i   1.50 

Terms  cash  before  shipment.   Mention  this  paper. 

H.  FKEEBOKOUGH. 
Sunrise  Nurseries  Montavilla,  Oregon, 


Sialic  from  S50.lr> $500.  ii mondi at  homeor ti„„ 


An  Electric  Rifle. 


Heavy  guns  have  long  been  fired  by 
electricity,  but  electrically  exploded 
small  arms  have  not  hitherto  come 
within  the  sphere  of  the  inventor.  It  is 
hard  to  see  wherein  an  electrically  ac- 
tuated rifle  can  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses be  an  improvement  on  the  ex- 
tremely efficient  exploding  mechanism 
with  which  arms  of  precision  are  now 
fitted,  but  the  designer  of  a  rifle  in 
which  the  cartridge  is  exploded  by 
electricity  claims  that  in  this  method 
there  is  none  of  the  flashing  out  of  the 
powder  common  with  the  merely  per- 
cussion hammer,  and  all  the  powder  is 
consumed,  to  the  manifest  improve- 
ment of  the  penetrative  power  of  the 
bullet.  A  battery  is  inserted  in  the 
stock,  with  wires  running  to  a  strip  of 
metal  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ham- 
mer, which  is  fitted  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  trigger,  on  the  other.  The 
metal  strip  makes  contact  with  the 
metal  base  of  the  shell.  A  pin,  which 
runs  into  the  cartridge,  has  its  rounded 
head  projecting  slightly  beyond  the 
base  of  the  cartridge.  Between  this 
and  the  point  of  the  hammer  is  a  plate 
studded  with  a  pointed  head,  which 
lies  close  to  the  cartridge.  As  the 
trigger  is  pulled  the  hammer  flies  for- 
ward, striking  the  plate,  whose  pointed 
head  is  driven  onto  the  projecting  head 
of  the  cartridge  pin.  The  spark  thus 
caused  within  the  cartridge  explodes 
the  powder. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  17,  1895. 

551,441— Ore  Furnace— H.  P.  Holland,  S.  F. 
551,491.— Soldering    Machine— M.  Jensen,  As- 
toria, Ogn. 

551,50:;.— Station    Indicator— C.   E.  Larrabee, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
551,445.— Step  Ladder— H.  Liefer,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

551,732. — Evaporator— H.  A.  Merriam,  Los  Gatos, 
Cal. 

551,683. — Car  Truck — R  F.  Minor,  Heppner,  Ogn. 
551,400. — Pump — E.  T.  Nichols,  S.  F. 
551,735  — Pulley  Block— H.  Oi-rock,  S.  F. 
551,447.— Dough  Mixer— J.  R.  Phelps,  Marysville, 
Cal. 

551,402.— Pencil  Sharpener— A.  Prader,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

55I.56U.— Ore  Crusher— A.  H.  Schierholz,  S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Solidifying  Petroleum. 


Paul  d'Humy,  a  French  naval  engi- 
neer, has  a  method  of  converting  petro- 
leum to  a  hard  mass,  suitable  for  fuel 
on  board  large  ocean-going  boats.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  material  is  affected 
neither  by  heat  nor  cold,  and  is  abso- 
lutely smokeless  and  odorless.  The 
cakes,  when  set  on  fire,  burn  only  on 
the  surface,  and  give  an  intense  heat. 
They  require  very  little  draught  and 
make  not  more  than  from  2  to  3  per 
cent  of  ashes.  They  can  be  made  in 
any  size  or  shape,  and  can  be  stored 
anywhere  without  danger,  as  they  can- 
not evaporate  or  cause  an  explosion. 
Tt  is  stated  that  a  man-of-war  having 
1000  tons  of  this  solidified  oil  on  board 


could  sail  around  the  world  or  remain 
at  sea  for  months  together.  One  ton 
represents  thirty  tons  of  coal,  and  the 
cost  is  represented  in  a  French  scien- 
tific journal  at  not  more  than  $10  per 
ton.  It  is  calculated  that  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  500  pounds  of  solidified 
petroleum,  costing  a  little  over  $2, 
would  melt  a  ton  of  metal.  If  half 
what  is  said  of  the  new  solidified  petro- 
leum is  true,  the  way  is  opened  for  all 
sorts  of  marine  possibilities- 


Curious  Facts. 


The  deepest  well  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  that  at  the  silk  works  near 
Northampton,  Mass.;  depth,  3700  feet. 

Jewelers  declare  that  the  regularity 
of  the  running  of  a  watch  depends  upon 
the  magnetism  of  the  man  who  car- 
ries it. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  see  the 
tongue  of  a  very  small  child,  the  object 
maybe  accomplished  by  touching  the 
upper  lip  with  a  bit  of  sweet  oil,  which 
will  cause  the  child  to  protrude  its 
tongue. 

Cats  die  at  an  elevation  of  13,000 
feet,  even  though  they  are  reputed  to 
have  "nine  lives  "  when  on  a  level  with 
the  ocean.  Dogs  and  men  can  climb 
the  greatest  known  natural  elevations. 

Edison  believes  that  he  can  solve  the 
problem  of  airships  either  by  using 
balloons  or  aeroplanes;  but,  to  use  his 
own  words:  "I  would  construct  actual 
ships  of  the  air — yachts,  schooners  and 
brigantines —  which  would  tack  and 
jibe,  and  sail  before  the  wind.  My 
idea  is  that  the  lifting  power  for  these 
airships  should  be  gas  stored  in  the 
sails.  In  other  words,  you  apply  the 
balloon  principle  in  such  a  way  that 
the  gas  bag,  instead  of  being  an  im- 
pediment, as  it  is  at  present,  would  be 
the  actual  means  of  propulsion.  I 
would  construct  gas  bags  shaped  like 
the  sails  of  a  yacht." 

Stevenson  Brothers  are  the  largest 
bakers  in  Glasgow  and  London.  Mr. 
John  Stevenson  of  Scotland  says:  "  The 
people  on  our  side  eat  more  bread  than 
do  the  citizens  of  America,  and  not  so 
much  meat  or  vegetables,  which  are 
dearer  in  Great  Britain  than  in  this 
country.  We  make  two-pound  loaves 
of  square  form,  the  weight  of  which 
must  be  stamped  on  each  loaf,  and  the 
law  against  light-weight  bread  is  very 
rigid.  Every  week  we  consume  3500 
barrels  of  flour,  the  biggest  part  of 
which  comes  from  the  United  States. 
Of  late  we  have  been  getting  a  good 
deal  of  Argentine  wheat  and  a  little 
from  Australia.  About  the  best  wheat 
in  the  world  is  grown  in  Hungary,  but 
of  that  there  is  no  great  quantity  im- 
ported into  England." 


The  Treasury  Department  has  at 
last  announced  that  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  medals  and  diplomas 
would  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  ex- 
position commission  some  time  in  Feb- 
ruary next,  and,  acting  under  author- 
ity of  the  last  sundry  civil  bill,  persons 
receiving  medals  are  entitled  to  elec- 
trotypes of  the  same  on  payment  of 
the  cost. 


I  THE  KINQ  CURE  OVER  ALL  FOR 
T  RHE3TJMA.TISM, 

I  SCIATICA  is 


DEWEY  &  CO., 


220  Market  S!^ 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


KSTADLISHHO  186  3 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  ^nd  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  h  ive  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us-  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  220  Market  St..  S.P. 


4  Free  Offers! 

For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  'Rural  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber promptly  renewing  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion. 

Second — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  for  the  same. 

Third — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Rural. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

In  any  communication  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  binder  is  desired,  and  to  what  ad- 
dress it  is  to  be  sent. 

THE  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS, 

230  Market  Street   s»n  Francisco,  Cal. 
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"Sunset"  and  "Top  Notch"  Cultivators, 


"  HATCH,"  "  DUCKFOOT,"  "  CHISEL,"  and  all  other  Styles  of 
Shovels  for  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Cultivation. 


THE    "SUNSET"  CULTIVATOR. 


THE    "TOP   NOTCH  "  CULTIVATOR. 


The  Best  Cultivators  Ever  Made. 


"  Weed-cutting  alone  will  Dot  do  in  California.   The  surface  will  be  ashey,  bat  just  below  there  ♦ 

is  a  hard  layer  which  evaporates  all  that  is  brought  up  to  it  by  capillary  action  almost  as  rapidly  ♦ 

as  it  would  go  from  the  immediate  surface.    A  slender  toothed  cultivator,  a  narrow  chisel  tooth,  or  ♦ 

a  duck-foot  with  a  long,  slim  standard,  which  stirs  but  does  not  "  stir  up.*'  is  needed  as  well  as  a  ♦ 

weed-cutter.  Some  of  the  newer  cultivators  have  the  two  combined."  ♦ 


•  Atmospheric  moisture  is  best  absorbed  by  a  loose,  finely  pulverized  soil  surface.  In  this 
country  evaporation  outdoes  absorption  over  and  over  again  during  the  season  of  driest  air.  No 
one  would  think  of  ■•  stirring  up  "  soil  to  get  anything  out  of  the  air.  unless  it  might  be  in  the  fog 
belt  of  the  coast.  Better  keep  what  moisture  you  ha\ e  in  the  soil  so  the  plant  can  have  the  full 
benefit  of  it." 


The  above  sensible  expressions  we  copy  from  an  editorial  in  the  ••  It  I  It  A  I    1'KKSS"  of  Sept.  '.i.  18913,  and  t  hey  have  t  he  endorsement  of  t  lie  successful  fruit  -raisers  of  t  his  State. 
Turning  damp  soil  up  to  the  sun's  rays  will  not  keep  it  damp-  but  the  air  will  take  the  moisture.    TO  AVOID  K  V.\  I'OKATION 

Use  Shovels  that  Loosen  the  Subsoil  Without  Disturbing  Top  Soil. 


.WHITE    FOR    CIRCULARS  TO 


DEERE    IflPLEMENT  CO., 

305  and  307  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ready  Roofing. 
P.&B.  Building  Papers. 
Roof  Paints. 


MANUFACTURED   ONLY  BY 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


116  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ill  S.  Broadway,  Los  flngeles. 


Write  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 


CHAMPION 

SPRAY  &  WHITEWASH  PUMP 

Tin-  cut  herewith  Illustrates  our  new  spray- 
ing pump,  the  "  Champion."  and  its  adaptability 
to  the  work  for  which  it  has  been  especially  de- 
signed. As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
the  pump  Is  very  complete  and  stronu.  It  Is  per- 
fectly double-acting  and  lias  a  brass-lined  cylin- 
der. The  motlen  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  handle  Is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage  is 
very  powerful,  and  the  movement  is  easy  and 
natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unusually  large, 
admitting  of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary 
for  good  ;ui(!  thorough  spraying. 

Send  for  special  circular  and  prices. 

WOODIN  <&  LITTLE, 
81*  Jf  314  Market  St  San  I  ran.  i-.ro.  Cal. 


Tlie  Forbes  Cultivator. 

The  most  compact,  durable  and  lightest  draft  or- 
chard and  vineyard  cultivator  ever  placed  on  the 
market.  It  Is  made  of  the  best  iron  and  steel.  No 
Wood  to  wea  I  bor-c  heck  or  split.  There  is  no  neck- 
draft,  the  tongue  being  jointed.  This  also  allows  the 
cultivator  to  work  to  advantage  In  crossing  dead  fur- 
rows or  rough  ground.  The  teeth  and  shovels  are  so 
placed  that  they  will  not  clog  with  weeds.  The 
wheels  are  low.  this  ts-ing  1111  advantage  In  working 
up  close  to  the  trees.  It  raises  out  of  the  ground 
easy.  The  driver  has  his  work  In  front  of  him.  The 
horses  are  closer  to  their  work  by  eight- en  inches 
than  it  Is  possible  to  get  them  In  any  other  machine. 

Any  tooth  de- 
sired  can  be 
used,  hut  we 
rec  om  ni  e  u  d 
the  chisel  and 
Forbes  Im- 
proved River- 
side teeth. 
Teeth  made  to 
order  of  any  pattern 
or  width.  Also  weed- 
cutter  attachments 
of  any  width.  We  are 
using  malleable 
beams  this  year,  and 
wrought  wheels, 
which    have  boxes 
that  can  be  replaced 
when  worn  out.  We 
can  give  as  reference 
some  of  the  test  known  orchardists  of  the  Stale  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Forhe_.'*iltivator  Is  made  In  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  ti  Vlii' eleven  tooth  cuts  six   feet  in  Width, 

or  by  remo  »■  wits  can  be  reduced  to  a  live-font  or 
even  smallf  sired.   The  eleven  tooth  Is  calculated 

for  a  two-horse  machine.   Th  ten  tooth  for  three  or  four  horses  and 

v>  Idth. 


For  further  particulars. 


GEORGE    \AJ .  FC-^BES, 

tinbserville,  Santa  Clara  County.  California.  l'atentee  anil  Manilla 
 _  \   


si.iMUiiii  >ric.v\  t-UJCP 


STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially  for 
the  purpose  Intended.  H  has  great  strength,  and  Is 
simple  In  lis  construction.  There  Is  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  -o  arranged  that  It  can  be  set  on  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air  cham- 
ber, you  are  capable  of  throwing  a  very  tine  and  regu- 
lar spray.  The  top  or  bundle  of  the  pump  can  be  re- 
volved to  any  position,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  operator.  It  Is  operated  very  easilv.  and  is  not 
laborious  to  the  party  using  the  pump.  The  valves 
.ire  very  accessible.  In  fact,  there  Is  no  cheaper  or 
better  pump.  Send  for  special  catalogue  and  prices, 
mailed  fr-e.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of 
SPRAY  NOZZLES.  HOSE.  etc. 

VA/OODIN    «fc  LITTLE, 

312&314  Market  -t  s;m  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

220  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PLANTING  A  GARl.N 


without  the  aid  of  the  PLAN  ET  J  R.  tools,  is  like  cutting  an  acre  of  grass  with 
a  sickle.  With  them  you  can  almost  do  threedays'  work  in  one.  They  do  nearly 
everything  but  think.  The  new  /////  Dropping  Seed  Drill  is  an  example  of 
the  perfect  ingenuity  of  the  PLAN  ET  J  R.  tools.  Opens  the  furrow,  drops 
the  seed — in  hills  or  drills,  covers,  and  marks  the  next  row.  The  PLANET  JR. 

bot)k  illustrates  and  explains  all  the  /*LAXETJK.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools.  '  Twill  pay  you  to 
get  and  read  il.    Mailed/ree.     S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Dandy  No.  31  Steel  Plow  Doubletree  

Dandy  Steel  Ploiv  Singletree  

Buy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St. 


Price,  $I.OO  1  .\i  ii 
 3S  Each 


San  Francisco. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT 

BULLETIN. 

Vol.  LI.    No.  2. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY 

■  ■      ion/;                                                   TWENTY-SIXTH  TEAK, 
ii,    i  ovu.                                                     Office,  220  Market  Street. 

Water  On  the  Plains. 


The  engraving  on  this  page,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Fresno  Interior,  is  a  characteristic 
one,  showing  the  passage  of  an  irrigation  canal  over 
the  plains  at  a  distance  from  present  horticultural 
areas.  We  have  had  many  views  of  canals  adjacent 
to  the  regions  of  the  higher  cultures  which  they 
induce,  but  here  is  a  canal  out  on  the  open  plain, 
forty  miles  from  its  headgate.  The  allusion  shows 
how  extended  some  of  our  irrigation  enterprises  are, 
for  forty  miles  is  not  such  a  great  distance  as  irriga- 
tion canals  go.  The  dam  is  a  check  drop,  put  in 
either  to  arrest  the  current  to  keep  it  from  washing 


that  his  action  may  not  affect  the  proposed  course 
of  paying  depositors  which  has  been  announced. 


Citrus  Fairs. 


A  suit  has  been  commenced  in  this  city  which  may 
test  the  soundness  of  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  code 
of  commission  ethics  in  this  city.  Mrs.  M.  G.  Nor- 
ton, a  member  of  Highland  Grange, makes  complaint 
that  she  consigned  a  lot  of  fruit  toTrobock  &  Bergen, 
and  that  they  had  sold  a  portion  of  it  for  a  higher 
price  than  was  reported,  in  the  account  of  sales. 
Messrs.  Trobock  &  Bergen  acknowledged  the  dis- 
crepancy, but  justified  it  upon  the  ground  that  the 
sale  complained  of  was  a  single  box  of  fruit,  and  that 
it  was  customary  in  such  cases  to  charge  the  cus- 


Although  the  Fresno  Citrus  Fair  was  an  after- 
thought, and  much  of  the  fruit  had  been  marketed, 
there  was  a  display  of  notable  extent,  variety  and 
excellence.  Armory  Hall,  the  largest  in  Fresno, 
was  so  well  filled  with  the  exhibits  that  there  was 
not  room  enough  for  the  visitors  who  came  in  great 
multitude.  As  the  fruit  from  the  larger  orchards 
had  been  largely  disposed  of,  the  supply  for  the  fair 
came  from  yards  of  residents  of  Fresno,  Reedley, 
Cei.terville,  Sanger  and  a  few  small  orchards  which 
had  not  been  sold. 

From  the  thermal  belt,  along   the   foothills  on 


IRRIGATION    IN    THE   GREAT    VALLEY— A    CHECK-DROP    IN   A    BRANCH   CANAL    IN    FRESNO  COUNTY. 


its  banks  or  for  the  purpose  of  turning  water  out 
into  a  shallow  lateral  for  adjacent  irrigation.  Irri- 
gation canals  have  these  check  drops  in  abundance, 
and  often  at  quite  short  intervals. 

The  team  in  the  background  is  quite  character- 
istic of  plains-crossing  with  loads  of  grain  on  the 
way  to  the  shipping  point.  As  railroads  are  multi- 
plying in  the  San  Joaquin,  and  as  navigable  canals 
and  electric  transportation  are  among  the  things  of 
the  near  future,  it  is  quite  likely  that  these  old 
team  outfits  may  take  their  places  beside  the  prairie 
schooners  as  memories  of  the  early  affairs  of  a  well 
improved  and  populous  valley. 


I  tomer  a  retail  price,  and  to  return  the  sale  as  made 
j  as  a  wholesale  price,  the  difference  being  retained 
by  the  agent  as  an  extra  profit.    They  stated,  fur- 
I  thermore,  that  this  is  the  customary  practice  among 
!  all  the  commission  men  in  San  Francisco.    The  in- 
vestigating   committee    appointed    by  Highland 
Grange  sought  legal  advice  on  the  question,  and  is 
ready  to  set  up  the  claim  that  Trobock  &  Bergen 
have  committed  embezzlement.    Tt  is  proposed  to 
make  a  test  case  in  this  instance,  carrying  it  to  the 
Supreme  Court  if  necessary.    The  committee,  upon 
whom  prosecution  devolves,  is  composed  of  M.  C.  Al- 
len, E.  F.  Adams,  Andrew  Finnie  and  W.  H.  Aiken. 


James  A.  Louttit,  ex-Congressman,  and  an  at- 
torney of  Stockton,  has  attached  the  Grangers' 
Bank  for  $650,  the  amount  he  has  on  deposit  with 
the  institution.  The  attachment,  being  levied  just  a 
few  days  before  the  time  payment  was  to  be  com- 
menced, as  announced  by  the  bank  officials,  has 
caused  considerable  of  a  stir  among  other  creditors 
and  stockholders,  and  a  fear  was  expressed  on  many 
sides  that  other  and  heavier  attachments  would  fol- 
low. Mr.  Loutitt  disclaims  all  harsh  intent,  but  sim- 
ply wants  his  money.    The  Bank  Commissioners  say 


We  hope  Rural  readers  will  not  forget  that  the 
poultry  and  pigeon  exhibition  will  open  at  Mills' 
Tabernacle,  Oakland,  on  January  16th  and  continue 
to  January  23rd.  Over  2000  thoroughbred  land  and 
water  fowls  will  be  shown.  We  are  succeeding  in 
giving  poultry  shows  far  in  advance,  in  extent  and 
quality,  of  our  population  and  isolation,  but  they  do 
not  attract  the  public  attention  which  they  deserve. 
No  interest  has  the  local  field  that  the  poultry  busi- 
ness has,  and  none  welcomes  intelligent  enlistment 
so  warmly. 


the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  came  oranges 
which  are  said  to  equal  any  in  California.  Old 
residents  who  planted  trees  for  ornament  joined 
with  enthusiasm  in  assisting  to  make  the  fair  a  suc- 
cess. From  the  orange  groves  along  Kings  river, 
where  most  of  Fresno's  citrus  fruit  is  obtained  for 
market,  came  fine  fruit.  It  is  stated  that,  during 
recent  years,  home-grown  nursery  stock  aggregat- 
ing more  than  100,000  trees  has  been  planted.  The 
planting  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  foothills,  but 
out  on  the  open  plains,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from 
the  mountains,  orchards  have  been  planted  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  without  exception  have 
done  well. 

We  cannot  but  sympathize  with  outbursts  of 
citrus  fervor  of  this  kind.  We  have  seen  it 
everywhere  from  Riverside  to  Oroville,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  later  results  have  approved 
the  enthusiastic  beginnings.  The  citrus  fair  at 
Cloverdale,  Sonoma  county — the  fourth  of  the 
series —will  be  held  January  20th,  30th  and  31st. 
The  dates  this  year  are  a  week  earlier  than  last,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  oranges  have  ripened  earlier. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  fair  will  be  much 
larger  than  last  year. 
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The  Week. 


Weather 
ami  Crops. 


As  we  write  on  Wednesday,  a 
storm  seems  to  be  brewing;  and 
from  the  deliberation  with  which 
the  aerial  preparations  are  being  laid,  the  weather 
manifestation  promises  to  be  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind,  affording  lots  of  wind  and  water.  Such  a 
course  will  be  voted  a  godsend  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  for,  though  the  only  suffering  so  far  seems  to 
lie  in  a  postponement  of  field  work  and  the  necessity 
for  outlay  for  purchased  fodder,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread apprehension  of  a  dry  year,  which  it  will  be 
well  to  have  soaked  out  of  the  public  mind  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  general  review  of  State  conditions 
from  the  Sacramento  Weather  Bureau  may  be  found 
upon  another  page.  It  shows  how  great  is  the 
present  need  of  a  generous  rain.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  statement  of  lowest  temperatures  at  va- 
rious points  does  not  verify  the  extreme  figures 
which  were  given  by  telegraph  recently,  and  which 
perhaps  had  some  sensational  features.  Shipments 
of  oranges  from  the  south  are  going  forward  at  a 
wonderful  rate,  and  the  possible  ten  thousand  car- 
loads to  be  sold  will  bring  a  good  lot  of  money  into 
the  State. 

"  .  Sonoma  County  Pomona  Grange, 

Dairy  J  "  ' 

co-operating  with  the  State  Dairy- 
Meeting.  ,     .       .  .. 

men  s  Association,    will    hold  a 

grand  rally  of  dairy  producers  in  Petaluma  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Jan.  15th.  It  is  hoped  to* 
have  a  full  review  of  the  modern  science  of  feeding 
for  milk,  both  from  theoretical  and  practical  points 
of  view.  Prof.  Wickson  and  Mr.  Jaffa  of  the  State 
University  will  lecture  on  the  subject,  and  a  de- 
tailed description  of  methods  and  results  will  be 
given  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Mailliard,  A.  P.  Martin  and 
others.  It  is  hoped  that  dairymen  will  assemble 
from  all  the  rich  country  adjacent  to  Petaluma. 
Full  opportunity  will  be  given  for  asking  and  an- 
swering questions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  will  em- 
brace the  chance  to  get  in  upon  the  ground  floor  of 
this  most  important  branch  of  modern  dairy  practice. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  K.  D. 
Stephens,  of  Sacramento,  to  a 
seat  upon  the  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture is  announced.  The  selection  is  an  emi- 
nently good  one.  Mr.  Stephens  is  a  practical  fruit 
grower  of  long  experience,  whose  fruit  sells  by  its 
name  in  the  eastern  markets,  and  he  is  an  incisive 
and  energetic  man  in  all  that  he  undertakes.  He 
has  held  positions  of  public  trust  before  and  has 
made  a  good  record.  It  is  unofficially  stated  that, 
Covernor  Budd  will  not  appoint  anyone  to  the  State 
Board  who  will  not  favor  the  removal  of  the  offices 
of  the  Board  to  the  State  Capital.  As  we  under- 
stand it,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  present  incumbents 


Commissioner 


H.   D.  Stephens. 


have  agreed  to  that  measure.  We  seriously  doubt 
whether  the  horticultural  interest  generally  can  be 
so  well  served  by  headquarters  away  from  the  me 
tropolis.  The  quarantine  officer  will  have  to  remain 
at  this  port  of  entry  in  any  event.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  work  of  the  Board  can  be  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed to  what  appears  to  be  its  ordained  future. 
We  shall  have  to  wait  and  see. 


\  il  i.  u  11  m  ill 


Commission. 


The  beginning  of  the  new  year  finds 
the  property  of  the  old  Board  of 
Viticultural  Commissioners  landed 
in  the  charge  of  the  State  University  at  Berkeley. 
At  present  it  is  safety  stored  in  the  Library  building 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  its 
apportionment  to  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  University,  as  contemplated  by  the  act  closing 
up  the  affairs  of  the  Viticultural  Commission.  The 
trouble  about  the  shortness  of  the  inventory  at  first 
supplied  by  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  seems 
to  have  been  much  decreased,  at  least,  by  the  filing 
of  a  more  comprehensive  document  and  by  the  de- 
livery of  the  property  covered  by  it.  Whether  the 
present  list  of  assets  fully  satisfies  the  State  officers 
we  are  not  informed. 


I  rrlgat  Ion. 


The  effect  of  moist  land  upon  the 
injury  by  low  temperatures  has 
been  under  discussion  for  years 
without  full  accord  among  observers.  Speaking 
from  the  observations  of  the  last  two  weeks,  the 
Riverside  Pr«n  says:  "  We  believe  that  the  proof 
that  irrigation  helps  to  protect  fruit  from  frost  in- 
jury is  ample  enough  to  convert  even  those  who  have 
held  different  opinions.  In  several  orchards,  the 
portion  where  water  was  used  looks  well,  while  that 
left  unwatered  bears  evidence  of  the  cold." 


Ice  Palace. 


Truckee  is  not  getting  quite  as 
clear  cold  weather  as  it  might  like 
for  an  ice-palace  affair,  but  it 
seems  to  be  doing  pretty  well  and  many  people  are 
being  attracted  to  the  un-Californian  orgies  which 
have  been  set  up  in  the  form  of  toboggan  slides  and 
skating  rinks.  The  influence  of  the  enterprise  seems 
to  be  reaching  far,  for  we  saw  in  front  of  a  Market- 
street  store  the  other  day  a  sure-enough  "cutter," 
such  as  we  used  to  spin  through  the  snowdrifts  with 
in  the  olden  time.  It  is  the  first  cutter  we  have 
seen  in  twenty  years,  and  once  in  a  double-decade  is 
about  as  often  as  we  care  to  see  one. 

Debris  ^e  telegraph  announces  that  the 

President  has  appointed  to  be 
members  of  the  California  Debris 
Commission  Colonel  Charles  Russell  Suter,  Major 
Charles  R.  L.  15.  Davis  and  Captain  C.  E.  Gillette, 
all  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  The  debris  issue  is 
likely  to  be  warmly  revived  by  the  great  river  con- 
vention which  will  open  in  this  city  on  Wednesday. 
January  15th.  County  supervisors  are  instructing 
their  delegates,  as  the  following  shows: 

Unsolved,  By  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Sacramento  county 
that  while  we  are  at  all  times  ready  to  foster  and  encourage 
all  legitimate  classes  of  mining  in  California,  we  are  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  resumption  of  hydraulic  mining  in  the 
State  of  California  on  the  lines  proposed  by  the  hydraulic  min- 
ers, and  protest  against  the  passage  of  any  bill  committing 
the  Government  to  the  resumption  of  hydraulic  mining,  or  the 
building  of  dams  at  the  Government's  expense. 

„  On  Mondav,  Senator  Pritchard  of 

More  ■  ' 

North  Carolina  gave  notice  of  an 

Tariff. 

intended  amendment  to  the  tariff 
bill  for  the  restoration  of  the  McKinley  duty  on 
various  articles,  including  timber,  lumber,  tobacco, 
live  animals,  agricultural  products,  fish,  fruit,  meats 
of  all  kinds,  poultry,  lard,  hemp  and  wool.  Senator 
Perkins  proposes  to  work  for  a  sugar  impost  which 
would  be  of  much  advantage  to  our  growing  beet 
sugar  industry. 

California  does  not  seem  to  be 
making  very  satisfactory  progress 
with  her  dried  fig  industry  on  a 
White  Adriatic  basis.  Some  growers  in  favored  lo- 
cations and  by  special  effort  are  making  this  fig  go, 
but  the  mass  of  growers  are  disappointed  and  dis- 
couraged. We  are  not  surprised,  then,  to  read  that 
Mr.  Bristol,  of  San  Bernardino  county,  after  years 
of  trial,  has  found  and  used  a  means  of  preventing 
the  souring  of  the  White  Adriatic  fig.  It  is  the  ax, 
the  mattock  and  the  cook-stove.  He  says  that  after 
full  treatment  with  these  implements  his  White 
Adriatics  vex  his  soul  no  more.  Probably  others 
will  affirm  Mr.  Bristol's  heroic  remedy.  Surely,  be- 
fore we  can  supplant  the  Smyrna  fig,  we  must  have 
a  better  bug  than  the  blastophaga  to  make  the  true 
Smyrna  productive  here.  The  blastophaga  resists 
all  attempts  thus  far  made  to  make  a  resident  of 
California.  Probably  one  of  the  best  public  enter- 
prises which  could  be  undertaken  would  be  to  send  a 
trained  entomologist  to  Smyrna  with  orders  to  stay 
there  until  he  got  the  blastophaga  into  good  travel- 
ing condition  and  then  come  back  with  him.  The 
times  seem  to  need  that  we  send  a  competent  agent 
with  the  same  advice  that  the  Spartan  mother  gave 
her  son  when  presenting  him  with  a  shield. 


Heroic  Fig 
Treatment. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Within  the  week  there  has  arisen  between  England 
and  Germany  an  issue  which  threatens  to  plunge 
Europe  into  war.  The  origin  of  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  remote  regions  of  South  Africa,  where 
the  English  spirit  of  territorial  aggrandizement 
seeks  to  subvert  the  independence  of  the  Boer  re- 
public of  the  Transvaal.  Last  week  a  party  of  ad- 
venturers from  the  English  Cape  Colony,  accompanied 
by  mnne  hundreds  <>f  British  troop*,  marched  into  the 
Boer  country  with  the  purpose  of  overturning  the 
government;  and  while  the  movement  was  nominally 
unauthorized,  it  had  clearly  the  underhand  support  of 
the  British  authorities  of  Cape  Colony,  who  hoped 
to  justify  an  act  of  aggression  by  the  prestige  of  a 
brilliant  success.  But  the  movement  did  not  suc- 
ceed. The  Boers  arose  against  the  invasion  under 
their  President  (Kruger),  whipped  the  British  badly 
and  captured  the  leader  (Jameson),  with  some  five 
hundred  of  his  followers.  It  was  a  case  where  the 
biter  got  badly  bitten.  But  this  is  the  smallest  part 
of  the  matter.  The  Boers  were  originally  Germans. 
They  reject  England's  claim  to  suzeranity  and  look 
upon  Germany  as  their  closest  European  connection; 
and  it  appears  from  the  event  that  Germany  cheer- 
fully accepts  the  relationship.  Promptly  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  of  Jameson's  defeat,  the  German 
Council  of  State  was  called  together,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  conference  the  following  message  was  sent 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  to  the  President  of  the 
Boer  republic: 

1  express  my  sincere  congratulations  that,  with  your  people, 
and  without  appealing  to  the  help  of  friendly  powers,  you 
have  succeeded  by  your  own  energetic  action  against  the 
armed  bands  which  invaded  your  country  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  restore  peace  and  a  safe- 
guard in  defense  of  the  country  against  attacks  from  the  out- 
side. William. 

It  is  understating  it  to  say  that  this  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  Europe.  Tt  was  taken  to  imply  that  Ger- 
many is  on  the  side  of  the  Boers:  and  it  is  univer- 
sally accepted,  as  no  doubt  it  was  meant,  as  a 
challenge  from  Cermany  to  England.  The  answer 
from  the  British  Foreign  Minister  was  that  England 
would  not  resign  her  claims  of  suzerainty  over  the 
Boer  republic.  Here  the  matter  stands  as  we  write. 
Peace  or  war  rests  with  the  Emperor.  If  he  stands 
by  Boer  independence  England  is  pledged  to  fight; 
and  in  anticipation  she  is  hurriedly  preparing  to 
send  military  forces  to  South  Africa.  William  has 
not  spoken  but  the  general  opinion  in  Europe  and 
this  country  is  that  he  will  meet  England's  denial 
and  force  in  their  own  spirit  and  with  their  own 
weapons. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  week's  events  there  has 
been  a  wonderful  stirring  of  the  war  spirit  in 
Europe.  In  England  and  Germany  patriotic  feeling 
runs  high  and  it  is  clear  that  the  masses  would  hail 
with  satisfaction  the  commencement  of  military  op- 
erations. If  it  should  come  to  this,  it  would  unques- 
tionably involve  the  whole  of  Europe.  Austria  and 
Italy  would  naturally  go  with  Germany;  Russia  and 
France  would  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  to 
over- run  Turkey  and  detach  Egypt  from  the  British 
dominion. 

As  finally  organized,  the  Venezuelan  Boundary 
Commission  stands  as  follows:  David  J.  Brewer,  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  Judge 
Richard  H.  Alvey  of  Maryland,  Andrew  D.  White  of 
New  York,  Frederic  R.  Coudert  of  New  York  and 
Daniel  Gilman  of  Maryland.  It  is  a  highly  respect- 
able body  of  men,  though  hardly  so  strong  in  reputa- 
tion as  the  names  originally  proposed.  They  have 
ample  authority  to  visit  foreign  countries  in  their 
investigations,  and  if  it  is  desired  will  have  a  naval 
vessel  at  their  disposal.  Tt  is  expected  that  some 
time  during  the  next  sixty  days  they  will  go  to 
Venezuela  and  personally  inspect  the  different  lines 
of  division  as  claimed  by  England  and  the  local  Re- 
public. English  attention  has  been  so  taken  up 
during  the  past  week  with  the  South  African  and 
German  business  that  small  notice  has  been  given 
the  Venezuelan  affair;  but  it  appears  at  last  to  have 
gotten  through  the  head  of  John  Bull  that  the 
United  States  really  means  business.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  whole  tone  of  the  British  press  is  more 
respectful  and  conciliatory.    The  London  Chronicle 
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now  argues  for  settlement  of  the  matter  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  this  probably  will  be  done — not,  however, 
until  there  has  been  a  lot  of  diplomatic  fooling. 


Gleanings. 


The  Cuban  patriots  have  been  sweeping  the  coun- 
try this  week,  and  have  advanced  to  the  very  gates 
of  Havana,  and  it  now  looks  as  if  the  city  would  be 
in  their  hands  before  the  close  of  the  week.  Their 
strategy  has  been  to  avoid  battle  and  their  progress 
has  been  made  by  strict  adherence  to  guerrilla 
methods.  It  has  been  very  hard  on  the  country,  for 
they  have  ravaged  with  fire  the  fairest  plantations 
and  have  left  a  desert  in  their  wake.  Havana  has 
been  rilled  with  refugees,  who  now,  regarding  that 
city  as  a  prison,  are  seeking  to  escape  from  it. 
Every  vessel  that  can  be  made  seaworthy  is  being 
loaded  with  men,  women  and  children,  eager  to 
escape  the  dangers  of  a  general  assault,  which  is  ex- 
pected any  hour.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Spain,  if 
once  driven  from  the  island,  can  ever  again  impose 
her  power  upon  it.  They  have  abundant  resources 
and  experienced  leaders  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  day  of  their  deliverance  is  prac- 
tically at  hand. 

The  expected  call  for  bids  for  a  new  series  of 
national  bonds  has  been  made  by  Secretary  Carlisle. 
The  circular  calls  for  bids,  to  be  opened  February 
5th,  for  $100,000,000  of  4  per  cent  bonds,  payable 
thirty  years  after  date,  to  bear  date  of  February  1, 
1895,  the  purchasers  to  pay  in  gold  for  the  bonds,  20 
per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  bid  and  20  per  cent  at  the  expiration 
of  ten  days  thereafter,  or  all  cash,  at  the  option  of 
the  purchaser.  It  is  expected  that  the  bonds  will 
go  at  a  considerable  premium  and  that  the  national 
treasury  will  gain  something  like  $110,000,000  from 
the  transaction.  Congress  is  still  discussing  finances 
without  much  hope  of  coming  to  any  decided  judg- 
ment. The  newest  proposition  is  from  Senator  Sher- 
man and  looks  practically  to  the  retirement  of  the 
greenbacks  unless  they  shall  be  preferred  to  gold. 
The  Rural  Press  is  not  an  expert  on  finance,  and 
fails  to  see  any  difference  between  Mr.  Sher- 
man's proposition  and  Mr.  Cleveland's.  Both 
would,  we  believe,  add  largely  to  our  interest-bear- 
ing debt  without  increasing  the  volume  of  current 
money. 

Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Utah  was  formally  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  3rd  inst. 

Judge  Morrow  has  decided  that  a  native-born  Chinese  has 
all  the  rights  of  American  citizenship. 

The  exports  from  Sheffield,  England,  for  1895  were  greater 
by  $750,000  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  reduction  in  the 
American  tariff  was  responsible  for  the  increase. 

Secretary  Olney  has  sent  two  war  ships  into  Turkish  wa- 
ters to  back  up  his  demand  for  indemnit.v  for  missionary  prop- 
erty recently  destroyed  by  operations  in  Armenia. 

In  the  general  distribution  of  holiday  honors  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria, A.  Lewis,  a  full-blood  negro,  chief  justice  of  Sierra 
Leone,  was  knighted.    This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind. 

Alfred  Austin,  a  poet  of  the  third  rank,  has  been  ap- 
pointed poet  laureate  of  England  to  succeed  the  late  Alfred 
Tennyson.  The  appointment  savors  rather  too  much  of  politi- 
cal favor. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Vandekbilt,  mother  of  the  girl  who  recently 
married  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  is  soon  to  be  married  to  a 
son  of  August  Belmont.  She  was  divorced  from  Vanderbilt 
last  year. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  Ex-President  Harrison  is 
soon  to  marry  Mrs.  Dimmick,  niece  of  the  late  Mrs.  Harrison. 
A  significant  circumstance  is  the  complete  renovation  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  home  at  Indianapolis. 

The  appointment  of  Robert  Lincoln  as  a  member  of  the 
Venezuelan  Boundary  Commission  has  exposed  the  fact  that 
the  "  son  of  his  father  "  is  by  no  means  well  liked  at  Chicago. 
He  is  being  openly  criticised  for  his  association  with  certain 
greedy  corporations,  and  particularly  for  lending  his  great 
name  to  aid  a  street-car  monopoly  in  various  nefarious 
projects. 

The  Manufacturers'  and  Producers'  Association  and  the 
kindred  organizations  of  San  Francisco  will  probably  ask  Con- 
gress to  send  a  Commission  to  Japan  to  investigate  what  the 
"  little  brown  men  "  intend  to  do  and  are  capable  of  doing  in 
the  way  of  invading  American  markets  with  cheaply  manu- 
factured goods. 

By  agreement  among  the  transcontinental  railroads  an  ad- 
vance is  soon  to  be  made  in  east-bound  freight  tariffs.  Among 
the  commodities  to  be  affected  is  that  of  canned  goods,  upon 
which  the  rate  will  be  advanced  from  00c  to  75c  per  100  lbs. 
This  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Huntington's  recent  deal  with  the 
Pacific  Mail  Co.,  by  which  the  Isthmus  route  will  practically 
cease  to  be  a  competitor  with  the  railroads. 

Frederick  Harrison,  the  well-known  English  writer,  gives 
judicious  advice  when  he  warns  his  country  that  it  is  her  in- 
terest to  recognize  and  accept  the  Monroe  doctrine.  And 
when  he  adds  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  United  States 
would  suffer  at  first,  but  in  the  end  would  crush  every  enemy, 
his  voice  is  prophetic.  If  we  have  to  go  to  war  with  any  Euro- 
pean power  over  the  Monroe  doctrine,  that  power  will  not  be 
allowed  to  retain  a  single  inch  of  territory  in  the  Western 
hemisphere. 


Santa  Clara  growers  are  again  considering  how  to  adver- 
tise the  fruit  product  of  the  county. 

The  Marysville  Appeal  reports  that  a  creamery  is  soon  to  be 
established  at  or  near  Brown's  valley. 

The  project  of  moving  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  State  Capitol  is  again  being  agitated. 

Recent  tests  have  shown  that  300  or  more  cows  in  the 
dairies  tributary  to;  San  Francisco  are  affected  with  tubercu- 
losis.   All  will  be  killed. 

Oranges  are  going  forward  from  the  southern  counties  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  carloads  per  dav.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
season's  product  will  be  from  8,000  to  10,000  carloads. 

The  issue  between  the  State  Railway  Commission  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  now  before  Judge  McKenna's  court,  but  it 
will  probably  be  many  weary  months  before  it  comes  to  a  de- 
cision. 

Investigation  on  the  part  of  Gov.  Budd  and  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  has  developed  gross  if  not  criminal  ex- 
travagance in  connection  with  the  publication  of  the  State 
school  books. 

The  berry  growers  of  Pajaro  valley  are  working  to  get  a 
fruit  freight  train  from  Pajaro  during  the  berry  season.  It  is 
needed.  The  old  system  of  irregular  freight  trains  has  been 
a  heavy  loss  to  berry  growers. 

Uriah,  January  3. — A.  B.  McCabe,  of  Scott's  valley,  whose 
family  was  said  to  have  been  stricken  with  glanders  some 
days  ago,  died  at  his  home  in  that  place  yesterday.  It  has 
not  been  determined  whether  the  disease  was  really 
glanders. 

A  meeting  of  San  Joaquin  valley  wool  growers  is  to  be  held 
this  week  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  wool  exchange  at 
Stockton.  The  main  object  is  to  make  a  central  market.  An- 
other object  is  to  establish  a  uniform  rate  for  sheep-shearing. 
The  shearers  recently  formed  a  union  and  raised  the  price  to 
seven  cents  a  head.  The  growers  now  intend  to  fix  a  uniform 
low  rate,  and  pay  no  more  than  that. 

The  creamery  established  at  Bodega  last  April  has  turned 
out  a  practical  success.  Its  average  product  is  1400  pounds  of 
butter  per  week.  J.  G.  Howey  is  the  manager  and  the  direc- 
tors are  J.  D.  Williams,  Geo.  Gleason,  G.  W.  Smith,  B.  Bi- 
aggi,  Mr.  Goodman  and  Jas.  McCaughey.  G.  W.  Smith  is 
president;  B.  Biaggi,  vice-president;  Mr.  Goodman,  treas- 
urer, and  Jas.  McCaughey.  secretary. 

The  Dalles,  Or.,  Jan.  1.— President  M.  Reddick  of  The 
Dalles  horse-cannery,  who  has  been  East  looking  after  the 
trade  of  the  Portland  canneries,  says  that  the  horse-cannery 
business,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  is  a  failure, 
because  there  is  no  market  here  for  horse  meat.  Therefore, 
unless  Oregon's  product  can  be  got  into  foreign  markets  at  a 
profit,  there  is  little  left  to  do  for  the  $20,000  plant  started  up 
a  few  months  ago  at  Linneton. 

From  the  Castroville  Enterprise:  The  Moro  Cojo  ranch,  a 
large  holding  in  this  vicinity,  which  has  heretofore  been  util- 
ized by  the  sugar  company  in  the  culture  of  sugar  beets,  has 
recently  been  subdivided  into  smaller  tracts,  which  will  be 
let  to  tenants  for  the  same  use.  The  carpenters  are  now  en- 
gaged in  building  and  moving  the  many  cottages  and  barns 
onto  the  several  subdivisions  for  the  convenience  of  the  ten- 
ants. This  will  enable  a  number  of  persons  to  go  into  the 
beet  culture  business  on  their  own  account,  and  will  no  doubt 
result  in  a  more  thorough  cultivation  than  would  be  possible 
under  one  management. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  a  showier  or  more  attract- 
ive publication  than  the  holiday  souvenir  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  portfolio  of  three  hundred 
pages  and  upwards,  every  page  of  which  is  adorned  with  one 
or  more  photographic  views  of  Santa  Clara  scenes.  Orchards, 
vineyards,  farms,  gardens,  fields,  dwellings — everything 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  glorious  panorama  of  Santa  Clara 
county  is  set  forth  with  the  most  generous  art,  and  is  supple- 
mented by  well-done  descriptive  articles.  In  the  attractive- 
ness and  value  of  its  holiday  number,  the  Mercwry  easily  bears 
off  the  palm  for  the  season,  having  surpassed  the  efforts  even 
of  the  big  city  dailies. 

The  Riverside  Press  gives  the  following  statistics  of  orange 
shipments  in  the  several  seasons  since  1880: 


crop.  If  the  present  weather  continues  for  a  few  days  a  very 
large  acreage  will  be  sown.  Wheat  and  barlev  are  being 
sown  extensively.  Charles  Dial,  whose  prognostication  counts 
for  a  lot  among  the  old  residents,  predicts  that  there  will  be 
an  abundant  crop  this  year.  Whenever  the  season  is  ushered 
in  with  a  heavy  frost  the  year  always  turns  out  well,  he  says. 
Acampo— The  farmers  are  still  plowing,  although  the  land  now 
is  getting  pretty  dry.  A  little  rain  would  be  very  acceptable. 
The  farmers  are  very  hopeful  of  a  good  vear.  Clements— This 
year's  acreage  will  be  the  largest  put  in  here  for  the  past  five 
years.  The  country  in  this  vicinity  does  not  need  very  much 
rain,  and  so  the  farmers  are  happy.  Boulden  Island— If  the 
weather  holds  out  as  it  is,  every  inch  of  the  farming  land  will 
be  put  in  grain.  We  do  not  want  any  rain.  If  we  need  water 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  open  the  floodgates.  Linden—  Thus  fat- 
very  little  plowing  has  been  done  here.  The  farmers  are 
waiting  for  rain.  Ludi— About  half  the  usual  number  of  acres 
sown  in  grain  has  been  put  in  condition  to  receive  seed.  The 
ranchers  expect  to  be  able  to  put  in  the  usual  acreage.  Late 
rains  would  be  very  welcome.  Woodbridge — A  great  deal  of 
the  land  around  here  has  been  plowed.  A  good  crop  will  be 
put  in.  New  Hope— If  we  have  late  rains  we  will  be  all  right. 
A  good  average  acreage  has  already  been  put  in. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


was: 
.78  of 
1.54 


Previous  Seasons.  Cars- 
Crop  of  1888-89    982 

Crop  of  1889-90  1500 

Crop  of  1890-91  14-lfi 

Crop  of  1891-92  1406 

Crop  of  1892-93   2526 

Crop  of  1893-94  1928 

Crop  of  1894-95    2800 


Previous  Seasons.  Cars. 

Crop  of  1880-81   15 

Crop  of  1881-82    42 

Crop  of  1882-83   45 

Crop  of  1883-84    50 

Crop  of  1884-85   '  956 

Crop  of  1885-8R  506 

Crop  of  1  i<86-S7   375 

Crop  of  1887-88    725 

For  the  current  season  of  1895-015  up  to  December  29th,  343 
carloads  had  been  dispatched. 

President  Colnon  of  the  San  Francisco  Harbor  Commission 
expresses  himself  as  heartily  in  favor  of  the  proposed  free 
market  on  the  water  front.  In  an  interview  for  publication 
he  is  reported  as  having  said  :  "  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  producers  should  not  be  given  some 
consideration.  We  have  a  plan  whereby  the  farmer  gets  five 
days'  free  storage  for  his  grain  at  the  seawall,  which  gives 
him  a  chance  to  sell  it  in  that  time.  We  have  also  granted 
special  privileges  to  the  fishermen  to  aid  them  in  their  trade, 
and  I  cannot  see  the  slightest  objection  to  helping  the  fruit 
growers  out.  My  idea  is  to  set  aside  a  section  of  the  seawall, 
as  near  to  the  business  center  of  the  city  as  possible,  for  their 
use.  They  might  be  charged  a  slight  toll,  but  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  giving  them  five  days'  free  wharfage.  They  could 
come  along  with  their  shipments,  and  if  they  could  not  sell  to 
dealers  they  could  to  the  general  public.  It  would  be  a  bless- 
ing to  the  poor,  I  am  sure,  would  aid  the  growers  and  would 
relieve  the  annual  pressure  on  us  at  Jackson  street." 

Washington,  January  2. — According  to  the  information  fur- 
nished by  the  Russian  sugar  manufacturers  on  November  1st 
last  and  transmitted  to  the  State  Department  by  United 
States  Consul-General  Karel,  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  area  of 
land  in  Russia  under  beet  cultivation  in  1895  amounted  to 
814,419  acres,  or  29,855  acres  more  than  in  1894.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  is  estimated  at  717,558  tons,  which  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  115,007  tons  over  last  year's  crop.  The  Consul-Gen- 
eral, however,  points  out  that  these  estimates  are  founded  on 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  which  may  not  be  realized. 
The  prices  of  sugar  have  risen  abroad,  causing  an  increased 
demand  for  Russian  sugar.  The  United  States  sugar  trust  is 
said  to  have  taken  100,000  bags  from  Hamburg,  considerably 
decreasing  the  stock  there,  and  other  elements  of  the  in- 
crease are  the  intention  of  Germany  to  raise  the  bounty,  and 
the  existing  raw  weather  which  impedes  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  The  purchases  by  the  United  States  sugar  trust  are 
taken  as  an  indication  that  their  stock  accumulated  before 
the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  has  been  exhausted,  and  a 
further  cause  for  increased  prices  is  the  doubt  existing  as  to 
whether  Cuba  can  be  relied  upon  to  export  any  sugar  this 
year. 

The  Stockton  Mail  prints  the  following  reports  from  the 
various  sections  of  San  Joaquin  county :  Loekford — Nearly 
every  acre  of  available  land  in  this  vicinity  has  been  put  in 


The  following  weather  and  crop  summary  is  issued 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  co-operation 
with  the  TJ.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  California  State 
Weather  Service,  James  A.  Barwick,  Director: 
The  total  rainfall  reported  for  the  month 
Eureka,  7.50  inches;  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles, 
an  inch;  Red  Bluff,  2.99  inches;  Sacramento, 
inches;  San  Francisco,  1.43  inches;  San  Luis  Obispo, 
.08  of  an  inch,  and  San  Diego,  .27  of  an  inch.  As 
compared  with  the  normal  precipitation  there  a  de- 
ficiency of  rainfall  ranging  from  .69  of  an  inch  at 
Eureka  to  3.68  inches  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  cold  wave  of  the  last  few  days  of  the  month 
injured  a  few,  but  very  few,  oranges  and  lemons. 
The  high  winds  of  the  28th  and  29th  did  more  dam- 
age to  those  crops  than  did  the  frost,  for  it  blew  a 
great  number  off  the  trees  and  spiked  a  great  many 
more.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  going  on  at  a  fair 
rate,  but  rain  is  badly  needed  from  one  end  of  the 
Slate  to  the  other,  so  plowing  can  be  done  before  it 
is  too  late  for  seeding,  etc. 

The  folio  wing  are  the  lowest  temperatures  regis- 
tered at  the  points  named  and  are  from  stations 
where  only  self-registering  instruments  are  used. 
These  temperatures  generally  occurred  between  the 
26th  and  31st:  Redding,  Red  Bluff,  and  Oroville, 
28°,  Newcastle  and  Orangeville,  27°;  Folsom  and  Sac- 
samento,  28°;  Hollister,  23°;  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  20°;  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Tulare  county,  22°;  Los 
Gatos,  31°;  Fresno,  26°;  Santa  Paula,  32°;  Ventura, 
36°;  Santa  Barbara,  22°;  Pasadena,  32°;  Redlands, 
26°;  Los  Angeles,  34°;  Ontario,  23°;  San  Bernardino, 
24°;  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  San  Bernar- 
dino county,  28°;  Crafton,  26°;  Riverside,  24°;  San 
Jacinto,  19° — coldest  known  for  many  years;  Escon- 
dido,  22°;  San  Diego,  34°;  Poway,  18°— the  lowest  in 
seventeen  years. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Shasta  (Shasta).— Fall  plowing  nearly  all  completed.  Early 
sown  grain  came  up  nicely  and  is  looking  well.  While  the 
ground  is  not  suffering  for  rain,  a  little  at  present  would  help 
things  along. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff  (.—Three  inches  of  rain  fell  during  the 
month,  which  is  two  inches  less  than  the  average  for  the  past 
eighteen  Decembers.  The  rain  was  so  well  distributed,  how- 
ever, that  beneficial  effects  resulted  therefrom.  The  ground 
is  in  fair  condition  and  considerable  plowing  and  seeding  was 
done  during  the  month. 

Butte  (Gridley).— Heavy  frosts  for  the  last  week  in  the 
month,  which  is  good  for  summer  fallow.  The  frost  nipped 
young  orange  trees  in  this  section,  but  the  older  trees  seem 
to  stand  it  all  right. 

Glenn  (Fruto).— Grain  and  grass  has  made  no  growth  during 
the  month  on  account  of  cold  weather,  which  has  been  quite 
severe.  Crops  are  in  fine  condition  ;  plowing  and  seeding  is 
still  going  on,  as  the  clear  weather  has  been  favorable  to  such 
work. 

Colusa  (Colusa).— The  continued  cold  and  dry  weather  is 
very  trying  on  the  grain.  There  is  some  complaint  that  late 
sowing  will  rot  in  the  ground  and  have  to  be  resown. 

Yuba  (Wheatland).— Grain  looks  backward,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  insure  good  rooting  of  the 
plant,  and  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  rain  later  on,  a  good 
crop  is  anticipated. 

Placer  (Newcastle). — Oranges  upon  the  trees  have  not 
been  injured  by  the  frosts  in  this  vicinity.  Sufficient  rain  has 
fallen  to  enable  the  farmers  to  plow  and  seed  their  fields  in 
grain  growing  portions  of  the  county. 

Sacramento  (Sacramento). — The  weather  has  been  fine  for 
seeding  and  the  ground  in  good  condition,  but  rain  is  very 
much  needed  at  the  present  time  to  bring  up  the  grain  already 
sown.  The  cold,  frosty  weather  is  doing  no  harm,  on  account 
of  its  being  so  dry. 

Solano  (Briggs'  Vineyard).— The  farmers  are  all  at  work 
plowing  and  seeding  grain,  and  about  one-half  of  the  crop  is 
in.  No  damage  has  yet  resulted  from  the  heavy  frosts;  rain 
is  needed  very  badly.  (Batavia). — The  weather  has  been 
very  favorable  to  crops;  the  summer  fallow  grain  is  looking 
well,  and  what  winter  sown  there  is  is  now  coming  up  and  is  a 
good  stand  ;  most  of  the  farmers  have  all  their  winter  plowing 
done,  and  a  good  rain  at  the  present  time  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial. 

Coast  Valleys. 

Nai'a  (Napa). — The  scarcity  of  moisture  and  the  excessive 
cold  weather  has  retarded  the  growth  of  all  vegetable  mat- 
ter. The  early-sown  grain  is  up  but  seems  to  make  no  head- 
way, but  the  late-sown  grain  is  not  yet  up. 

Sonoma  (Sonoma).— Rainfall  to  date  as  compared  with  last 
year  is  as  follows :  This  season,  6.52  inches;  last  season  to 
same  date,  17.58  inches.  A  large  area  is  under  cultivation; 
the  early  sowing  and  planting  is  doing  very  well.  The  cold 
wave  and  heavy  frosts  of  late  retard  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion and  feed,  but  the  frosts  will  damage  nothing. 

Alameda  (San  Leandro).— The  ground  is  in  good  condition 
for  plowing.  Early-sown  grain  is  looking  well.  (Niles)— 
The  outlook  for  crops  is  not  at  the  present  time  very  flatter- 
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ing.  Rainfall  for  the  season  to  date  is  4.63  inches,  as  against 
13  20  inches  up  to  the  same  time  last  year.  Some  early  pota- 
toes have  been  planted,  but  no  appearance  of  them  above 
ground  vet.  The  early  vegetables  have  made  no  growth  ana 
if  a  change  does  not  come  soon,  they  will  rot  in  the  ground. 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joaquin  (Stocktoni.—  Lack  of  rain  and  the  constant  dry- 
ing winds  have  had  a  tendency  against  the  farming  interests 
but  the  sowing  was  done  so  late  that  small  injury  will  result 
from  lack  of  rain  and  the  continued  dry  weather,  although 
rain  is  badly  needed  at  the  present  time. 

Calavekas  (Milton).— Feed  is  late  and  cattle  are  looking 
poorlv,  unless  they  are  fed  hay.  The  weather  is  too  cool  for 
grain  or  grass  to  grow,  though  it  has  started  well. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock).— The  month  has  been  too  dry  and  cold 
for  all  kinds  of  crops.  Grain  that  has  been  sown  is  not  doing 
very  well  for  lack  of  moisture  and  warmth.  Considerable 
plowing  is  being  done,  but  at  no  time  during  the  month  has 
the  ground  been  in  good  condition,  and  now  it  is  very  dry 
again.  If  it  does  not  rain  soon,  farming  operations  will  have 
to  suspend. 

Merced  (Merced).— More  rain  is  needed  in  this  county  be- 
fore plowing  and  seeding  can  be  done  to  any  great  advantage, 
and  the  high  winds  have  had  a  very  bad  effect  and  the  pre- 
vailing cold  weather  is  injuring  crops  generally. 

Tulare  (Agricultural  Experiment  Station).— The  condition 
of  crops  for  this  month  in  comparison  with  December  of  1S!I4 
is  unfavorable  on  account  of  so  little  rainfall  and  continued 
cold  weather,  the  frosty  nights  retarding  everything.  When 
plowing  is  being  done  now  it  exposes  all  dry  soil  except  where 
the  land  had  been  irrigated  last  year;  but  for  all  this  draw- 
back, plowing  and  seeding  is  going  on  about  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Kekn  (Bakersheld).— A  large  acreage  is  being  sown  to  wheat 
and  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  and  prospects  favorable. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Bahisaua  iSanta  Maria).— It  is  very  dry  here.  The 
39th  of  November  gave  an  inch  of  rain,  which  favored  plowing 
on  all  but  the  heaviest  soils,  about  half  the  usual  amount 
having  been  put  in.  Grass  is  green  but  very  short,  but  noth- 
ing is  yet  in  a  suffering  condition.  Grain  is  coming  up  where 
sown  early. 

Ventura  (Ventura).— No  damage  from  frosts  is  reported. 
No  plowing  of  any  importance  has  been  done.  (Santa  Paula) — 
Frost  has  cut  down  newly  planted  lemon  trees  in  exposed 
places.  There  has  been  no  plowing  or  planting  in  this  section. 
There  has  been  little  rain. 

Los  Anueles  (Los  Angeles).—  Very  cold  weather,  with  fre- 
quent frosts  and  high  northerly  winds,  have  damaged  the 
orange  crop  to  some  extent  in  exposed  localities.  The  extent 
of  the  damage  cannot  be  determined  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  said  to  be  slight,  however, 

A  gr  if  it  Itit  rn  I  Kx}>rrimrnt  Station,  near  Pomona.  — The  high 
desert  winds  of  the  2Kth  did  considerable  damage  to  fruit 
such  as  oranges  and  olives  by  being  blown  off  the  trees  in 
some  localities.  The  dry  wind  shriveled  the  oranges  and 
olives  on  the  trees. 

Riverside. — About  two-thirds  of  a  crop  of  grain  sown,  it  be- 
ing too  dry,  and  what  grain  is  sown  is  not  growing  to  any 
extent.  Oranges  a  little  better  than  usual.  They  were  dam- 
aged somewhat  on  the  night  of  the  29th  by  frost. 

San  Dieuo.— The  rainfall  up  to  date  is  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  the  ground  work  well,  and  therefore  the 
plowing  and  seeding  have  been  desultory.  The  majority  of 
our  farmers  are  waiting  for  more  rain. 

Coasl  Count  ii  s. 

Humboldt  (Hydesville). — The  very  dry  weather  retarded 
farm  work  during  November,  but  since  the  1st  of  December 
the  weather  has  been  very  favorable  and  the  farmers  are  get- 
ting their  work  well  under  way. 

Menhocino  (Philo).— Crops  nearly  ail  in.  Damage  has  oc- 
curred to  some  extent  by  the  the  frost.    Grass  is  backward. 

San  Benito  (Hollister). — The  outlook  for  grain  is  bad,  the 
weather  being  cold  and  dry,  and  all  indications  point  to  a  dry- 
year  and  a  short  crop.  A  large  acreage  will  bo  put  in  and 
about  one-third  of  the  seeding  for  hay  and  grain  has  been 
done. 

San  Li  is  Oiu<i'o  (San  Luis  Obispo). — All  the  ground  is  in 
good  order  and  condition  for  plowing.  There  will  be  a  large 
acreage  sown  this  year.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
there  is  plenty  of  old  feed,  so  cattle  are  doing  very  well.  On 
the  coast  pasture  is  rather  scarce.  Haiti  and  warm  weather 
are  needed  for  the  dairyman,  as  the  hard  frosts  are  keeping 
back  the  pasture  and  are  hard  on  cows  calving. 


The  Wool  Growers  and  the  Tariff. 


We  recently  alluded  to  the  meeting  of  wool  grow- 
ers in  Washington  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  memorial  to  the  law  makers  was 
mentioned.  The  Sheep  Breeder  brings  definite  infor- 
mation of  what  is  asked  for,  viz. :  restoration  of  wool 
to  the  dutiable  list,  on  a  basis  of  12  cents  per  pound 
on  unwashed  Merino  wools  and  the  wools  of  the  mut- 
ton breeds  of  sheep;  a  duty  of  24  cents  per  pound  on 
washed  wools  of  this  class,  and  a  duty  of  36  cents 
per  pound  on  scoured  wools  of  this  class — the  Merino 
and  mutton  breed  wools  being  put  in  one  class  under 
this  schedule. 

The  memorial  also  asks  for  a  specific  duty  of  eight 
cents  per  pound  on  third-class  wools,  without  refer- 
ence to  valuation.  It  sets  forth  the  fact  that  these 
rates  of  duty  are  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the 
American  wool  industry  from  ruin.  The  memorial 
was  very  voluminous,  and  embodied  a  review  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  sheep  and  wool  industry, 
its  rapid  decline  under  free  wool,  and  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  take  immediate  steps  for  its  protection 
ayrainst  ruinous  foreign  competition.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  wool  growers  is  certainly  the  most  prac- 
tical and  effectual  one  that  has  been  presented  to 
Congress  in  recent  years,  and  if  adopted  by  that 
body  would  soon  put  the  wool  growing  industry  of 
the  country  on  a  solid  and  prosperous  basis.  These 
specific  duties  asked  for  do  away  with  any  possibility 
for  undervaluations  and  all  other  setbacks  that  have 
hitherto  attended  legis'ation  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  wool  schedule  as  is  presented  in 
this  memorial,  would  not  only  restore  the  sheep  and 
wool  industry  of  the  country  to  its  former  high  pros- 


perity, but  within  a  few  years  would  double  and 
even  quadruple  the  number  of  sheep  now  in  the 
country,  and  make  it  possible  for  the  wool  growers 
of  the  United  States  to  furnish  all  the  wool  needed 
for  home  consumption,  a  consumation  most  devoutly 
to  be  desired,  not  only  by  the  wool  growers  them- 
selves, but  in  the  interest  of  national  economy  and 
prosperity. 

The  proposition  presented  by  the  wool  growers 
simplifies  the  whole  plan  of  legislation  in  behalf  of 
the  wool  industry,  and  makes  equally  simple  and 
feasible  the  execution  of  the  law  embodying  duties 
on  foreign  wools,  and  no  fault  can  be  found  with  it. 
That  it  will  meet  opposition  in  Congress  by  the 
friends  of  the  manufacturers  and  wool  importers, 
there  can  be  no  question.  These  interests  have  been 
arrayed  against  the  wool  growers,  and  have  been 
generally  successful  in  nearly  every  attempt  at  legis- 
lation in  the  last  quarter  century.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  pulling  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  commit- 
tees of  sheep  men,  heretofore  entrusted  with  the 
presentation  of  their  views  to  Congress,  and  finally 
outgeneraling  them  in  committee.  That  they  will 
undertake  the  same  game  again,  and  by  liberal  use 
of  money,  intrigue  and  deception,  attempt  to  thwart 
all  practical  legislation,  nobody  can  doubt.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  we  have  friends  enough  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  to  triumphantly  carry  to  its 
final  passage  a  bill  embodying  substantially  the 
wishes  of  the  wool  growers,  as  set  forth  in  the 
memorial. 

The  wool  growers  of  the  country,  without  regard 
to  party,  are  well  nigh  unanimous  for  the  earliest 
possible  legislation  in  behalf  of  American  wool,  and 
will  not  quarrel  as  to  details  so  long  as  the  measures 
adopted  are  practical  and  decisive.  Little  fault  can 
be  found  with  the  proposition  on  the  score  of  the 
measure  of  protection  asked.  It  is  neither  too  high 
nor  too  low.  Free  wool  advocates  cannot  oppose  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  excessive,  and  all  flock- 
owners  of  the  country  will  be  satisfied  with  it  in  the 
absence  of  higher  duties,  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
at  once  restore  confidence,  increase  their  flocks, 
stimulate  the  industry  in  every  part,  and  make  it  as 
a  whole  fairly  prosperous.  In  the  light  of  so  many 
failures  in  earlier  legislation,  the  plan  will  be  hailed 
with  pleasure  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep 
men  who  have  been  well  nigh  ruined  by  the  free  wool 
legislation  of  the  last  Congress. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


Pruning  Thompson's  Seedless. 


To  the  Editor: — Please  give  the  proper  method  of  pruning 
Thompson's  Seedless  grape  vines  through  the  columns  of  the 
Press.  W.  I.  Sears. 

Orange  Vale. 

Thompson's  Seedless,  like  the  Sultana,  requires 
long  pruning.  Wickson's  "  California  Fruits  "  says: 
"  Long  pruning  admits  of  degrees,  but  it  usually  sig- 
nifies using  a  five  or  six  instead  of  a  four-foot  stake 
and  leaving  the  selected  canes  from  eighteen  inches 
to  three  feet  or  longer  instead  of  cutting  back  to  two 
or  three  buds,  as  in  short  pruning.  These  long  canes 
are  securely  tied  to  the  long  stakes. 

"With  varieties  needing  long  pruning,  the  first 
two  or  three  buds  next  the  old  wood  do  not  bear 
fruit,  hence  the  need  of  leaving  buds  farther  removed 
from  the  old  wood  to  secure  it.  This  habit  of  the 
vine  invites  the  practice  of  growing  a  long  cane  for 
fruit  and  at  the  same  time  providing  for  wood  growth 
for  the  following  year's  fruiting  by  cutting  another 
cane  from  the  same  spur  down  to  two  or  three  buds. 
By  this  practice  the  wood  which  has  borne  the  fruit 
is  cut  back  to  a  bud  each  winter,  and  the  cane  which 
has  grown  only  wood  is  pruned  long  for  the  fruit  of 
the  following  summer.  A  modification  of  the  prac- 
tice is  to  prune  the  canes  from  some  of  the  spurs 
long  and  from  other  spurs  short,  thus  making  the 
spurs  alternate  from  wood  bearing  to  fruit  bearing 
from  year  to  year." 


No   Prevalence  of   Hog  Cholera 
Joaquin. 


in  San 


To  tiik  Editor: — The  Rural  of  December  21st 
contained  an  article  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of 
hog  cholera  in  San  Joaquin  county,  citing  the  Stock- 
inn  Mail  as  authority.  I  wish  to  correct  the  im- 
pression spread  abroad  by  the  Mail,  and  tell  the 
readers  of  the  Rural  that  there  have  been  a  few 
isolated  cases  of  the  cholera,  and  the  Mail  happened 
to  hear  of  one;  and  with  its  usual  well-known  pro- 
pensity for  distorting  the  facts,  spreads  it  broadcast 
over  the  land  that  the  hog  cholera  is  devastating 
San  Joaquin  county.  I  have  made  inquiry  and  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  single  case  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stockton  at  present,  and  believe  that  the  only  thing 
wrong  with  San  Joaquin  hogs  now  is  that  they  are 
so  "  awful  cheap." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  fear  hog  cholera, 
I  will  say  that  common  bluestene  is  one  of  the  best 
preventives  known.  Soak  the  feed  in  a  strong  so- 
lution or  give  in  the  drinking  water.  Aconite  (allo- 
pathic tincture)  given  a  few  drops  in  the  drinking 
water  is  also  excellent.  Care  must  be  used  in  the 
use  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  a  deadly  poison. 

Stockton,  Dec.  Hist.       Chas.  A.  Stowe, 

Breeder  of  Berkshires. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
January  8.  189(i,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 

CT  i  T|i  i\- 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

[  Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 

Minimum  Temperature 

Eureka  

02 

15.82 

22.12 

16.66 

66 

36 

Red  Hluff  

6.66 

16  66 

12  25 

64 

32 

Sacramento  

* 

14.84 

8.69 

* 

28 

San  Francisco  

4  10 

14  84 

10  77 

58 

42 

Fresno   

111 

7.15 

5  13  | 

64 

.10 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

4  on 

15.32 

* 

72 

34 

Los  Angeles  

1  71 

6.51 

8.28 

80 

40 

San  Diego  

1  57 

3  20 

4.15 

76 

40 

.32 

2.99 

1.89 

72 

38 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


Killing  Bermuda  Grass. 


To  the  Editok  : — I  would  like  to  learn  if  any  of  your  readers 
know  of  a  way  to  kill  Bermuda  grass.  This  pest  has  got  a 
start  on  my  place  by  the  seed  floating  down  upon  it  during 
floods,  and  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  find  a  remedy  to  destroy  the. 
pest.  Tnos.  B.  HutOHINs. 

Marysville. 

We  only  know  of  one  successful  line  of  treatment 
for  Bermuda  grass,  Johnson  grass,  morning  glory 
and  all  that  lot  of  pestiferous,  running-root  class  of 
plants.  This  treatment  consists  in  cutting  con- 
stantly with  a  weed  cutter  (a  sharp  horizontal  knife), 
running  so  as  to  pass  under  the  whole  surface  and 
run  so  often  that  the  plant  is  never  allowed  to  show 
a  shoot  on  the  surface.  It  is  of  no  use  merely  to 
cultivate  or  "'weed-cut''  as  you  would  for  other 
weeds.  This  spreads  the  pest  more  and  more;  but  if 
you  continually  cut,  under  the  surface,  the  rising 
shoots,  and  never  let  them  get  the  light,  you  will  kill 
the  plant  surely,  but  it  may  take  two  seasons  to  do 
it.  Persistent  knifing  is  the  only  practicable  method 
of  subduing  these  formidable  trespassers,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  best  tool  is  a  ttraight  knife  which, 
when  set  properly,  is  self-sharpening.  In  beginning 
the  treatment  dig  out  or  plow  out  and  burn  up  all 
roots  which  can  be  raked  or  picked  up,  and  then  be- 
gin the  cutting;  and.  as  stated,  never  wait  till  you 
can  see  the  pest  on  the  top  of  the  ground  before  you 
begin  cutting. 

Poisoned  Rodents  and  Mildewed  Fodder. 


To  the  Editor: — I  cannot  get  along  without  you, 
and  send  money  order  for  renewal. 

If  poison  is  put  out  for  rabbits,  gophers,  etc.,  are 
not  pet  dogs  and  cats  likely  to  be  poisoned  by  eating 
the  poisoned  creatures  ?  T^es,  if  the  rodent  is 
greedy  and  eats  a  good  lot  of  the  poison.  —  Ed.] 

Reading  of  alfalfa  injuring  stock  after  the  first 
rain,  I  think  that  nearly  all  growing  fodder  is  unwhole- 
some, from  mildew  perhaps,  after  the  first  rain. 
You  published  accounts  of  the  second  growth  of 
Egyptian  corn  injuring  stock.  I  fancy  this  was  be- 
cause the  stock  was  turned  out  of  it  after  the  first 
rain.  For  days  after  the  rain  there  is  water  held  b\ 
the  leaves — quite  a  reservoir  at  the  base  of  each 
leaf — and  a  mildewed  appearance  to  the  corn.  My 
hens  have  eaten  a  waterpail  full  of  this  corn  fodder, 
chopped  in  the  clover  cutter,  each  day,  but  they 
won't  eat  it  since  the  rain.  I  substitute  mangel 
leaves,  which  are  about  the  only  greens  of  last  Sum- 
mers's growth  that  are  not  mildewed. 

Wrights,  Cal.  Alfred  P.  Skinner. 


Resistant  Vines. 


The  discussion  of  resistant  vines  in  the  columns  of 
the  St.  Helena  Star  seems  to  have  culminated  in  a 
general  round  up  of  all  disputants  at  a  meeting  last 
week,  in  which  the  subject  was  rediscussed  rira  voce. 
The  Sim-  sums  up  the  discussion  in  this  way: 

First — That  Riparias  are  permenent  resistants 
and  that  they  are  best  adapted  to  moist  soil  and 
damp,  cool  climate. 

Second — That  Lenoir  and  Rupestris  are  also  re- 
sistants, but  have  not  been  so  thoroughly  tested  as 
the  Riparias,  but  that  they  do  well  on  such  soil  as  is 
in  the  St.  Helena  district. 

Third — That  the  grafting  of  both  long  and  short 
scions  have  been  productive  of  good  results,  some 
preferring  the  long  and  others  the  short. 

Fourth — That  deep  plowing  before  planting  is  very 
beneficial;  the  deeper  the  better. 

Fifth — That  continuous  care  and  cultivation  are 
necessary  to  bring  forth  the  results  80  much  desired 
by  viticulturists. 


January  11,  1896. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Early  Pruning  vs.  Late  Pruning. 


By  J.  C.  Shinn  of  Niles  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

I  shall  not  go  into  any  long  discussion  of  the 
objects  and  aims  of  pruning  as  applied  to  deciduous 
fruits,  but  will  merely  state  that  my  own  objects  in 
pruning  are  primarily  to  get  large  and  abundant 
fruit  and  regular  crops.  Of  course,  I  try  to  so 
shape  the  trees  that  they  may  easily  hold  up  the 
large  crops  that  I  wish  them  to  bear,  and  I  also 
make  them  as  regular  and  symmetrical  in  form  as 
possible,  but  everything  is  secondary  to  size,  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  fruit,  for  props  may  be  used  if 
the  branches  are  too  weak,  and  beauty  of  form  in 
the  trees  is  not  a  necessity  for  profit  in  the  orchard. 

One  may  have  abundant  fruit  for  a  few  years,  at 
least,  on  trees  with  thick,  brushy  tops.  Indeed, 
you  can  increase  the  output  for  a  time  by  omitting 
the  trimming,  as  is  generally  done  in  the  prune  and 
almond,  with  that  object  in  view,  as  I  judge,  but 
with  most  varieties  of  trees  it  is  necessary  to  thin 
out,  and  head  back,  each  year,  the 'way  and  time  of 
doing  the  same  being  determined  by  locality  and 
variety  of  tree. 

The  object  in  doing  this  is  not,  I  think,  as  some 
one  said  lately,  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  tree  and 
so  bring  into  play  the  curious  tendency  to  reproduc- 
tion that  has  been  noted  by  scientific  men  in  both 
plants  and  animals  whose  vigor  is  reduced,  and 
which  >s  one  of  nature's  wonderful  safeguards  against 
the  extinction  of  any  species.  If  the  fruit  grower 
had  that  object  in  view  he  would  half  girdle  the  tree, 
or  he  would  root  prune  it  as  recommended  in  Eng- 
ligh  works,  and  practiced  frequently  by  old  world 
gardeners  on  trees  that  do  not  bear  sufficiently. 
With  the  same  object  in  view  the  roots  of  their  pot 
trees  are  allowed  to  get  "  bound." 

As  I  understand  the  proposition,  reducing  the 
roots,  or  allowing  them  to  get  "  pot  bound,"  reduces 
the  vigor  of  the  tree  because  it  cuts  off  a  part  of  the 
customary  nourishment;  but  reducing  the  top  in- 
creases the  vigor,  at  least  as  far  as  the  branches 
left  are  concerned,  for  the  nourishment  meant  for  a 
number  of  branches  is  concentrated  in  a  few.  More- 
over, this  very  concentrating  process  is  in  itself 
stimulating,  and  I  think  no  one  will  contradict  me 
when  I  say  that  a  pruned  orchard  will  make  more 
cubic  inches  of  wood  in  a  year  than  one  that  is  not 
pruned.  I  have  not  the  facts  to  prove  the  assertion, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  I  think. 

Effects  of  Early  Pruning. — Now,  as  to  early  prun- 
ing and  its  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  tree,  size  and 
quantity  of  fruit,  etc.  The  custom  is  growing  in  the 
bay  counties  of  starting  to  trim  cherry  trees  almost 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off,  and  this  is  followed  up 
with  the  apricots  long  before  the  leaves  are  off  from 
them,  and  all  the  pruning  is  done  now  in  many 
orchards  at  about  the  time  that  it  was  commenced 
in  the  old  regime.  The  advocates  of  the  system 
claim  that  this  early  pruning  insures  regular  fruit- 
ing, and  large  fruit,  and  increases  the  vigor  of 
the  tree. 

I  have  in  my  own  practice  adopted  the  plan,  and 
whereas  I  used  to  get  done  the  pruning  about  March 
1st,  I  am  now  done  by  about  the  15th  of  November, 
and  am  able  in  many  ways  to  do  it  much  more 
cheaply  by  doing  it  so  early.  I  do  not  begin  to  trim 
the  cherry  trees  quite  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off,  be- 
cause there  is  some  growth  usually  still  going  on  at 
that  time,  and  cutting  the  tops  aad  leaves  off  before 
their  summer's  work  is  done  must  certainly  reduce 
the  supply  of  elaborated  sap  with  which  the  tree  will 
start  in  on  its  work  of  the  next  spring,  and  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  an  injury,  for  the  sap  left  in  the 
trunk  and  limbs  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  all  that 
the  tree  has  to  depend  on  for  the  swelling  of  the  leaf 
and  fruit  buds,  and  the  heavy  strain  of  blossoming 
and  setting  the  young  fruit  in  most  of  our  orchard 
trees.  All  this  has  to  be  done  by  the  supply  of  elab- 
orated sap  stored  away  the  summer  before  for  that 
purpose. 

I  would,  then,  begin  the  trimming  of  each  variety 
just  at  the  time  when  the  active  life  of  the  leaf  is 
done,  and  the  leaf  buds  and  blossom  buds  are  being 
formed  for  the  new  year,  or,  rather,  are  being  en- 
larged and  perfected  and  filled  with  rich  sap  in  prep- 
aration for  the  work  that  they  expect  to  do.  If  left 
alone,  the  best  buds  will  be  placed  near  the  ends  of 
the  new  wood,  and  the  best  of  all  will  be  the  termi- 
nal bud  on  the  tip,  in  varieties  like  the  cherry;  but 
by  the  time  that  this  process  begins  the  active  life 
of  the  leaf  is  finished,  and,  though  it  will  hang  on 
for  a  long  time,  probably,  and  may  do  a  little  work 
in  elaborating  sap,  the  active,  vigorous  life  is  fin- 
ished, and  it  wants  little  but  the  breaking  of  the 
mechanical  union  with  the  branch  to  close  its  life. 
Tf,  now,  I  can  trim  the  branch  at  this  time,  I  will  be 
able  to  direct  this  sap  to  the  better  development  of 
the  blossom  and  leaf  buds  that  I  wish  to  have  left, 
and  if  I  cut  off  half  of  them  those  that  remain  will 
certainly  reap  a  great  benefit. 

Practice  of  Early  Printing. — I  start  at  this  time, 
then,  as  nearly  as  I  can.  with  each  variety.  Cher- 


ries first,  then  prunes,  and  apricots,  and  peaches, 
and  pears,  and  apples,  taking  old  trees  first.  It  is 
often  better  to  prune  old  apricots  before  young 
cherries,  and  so  on,  and  trees  of  the  kinds  and  in  lo- 
cations where  a  late  growth  is  made  should  not,  I 
should  think,  be  pruned  before  said  growth  is  made, 
or  the  tree  will  be  stunted  and  injured. 

The  manner  of  heading  in  and  thinning  out  is  much 
the  same  as  was  the  custom  in  the  old  style,  but 
it  is  perhaps  a  little  harder  to  shape  well,  for  the 
leaves  bother  one  somewhat. 

The  theory  is  correct,  I  think,  and  is  merely  an- 
other step  in  the  same  direction  that  California 
fruit  growers  have  made  in  the  thinning  of  fruit  and 
in  winter  trimming.  There  are  three  periods  of 
great  strain  on  a  tree,  viz.,  the  perfecting  of  the 
fruit,  the  blossoming  and  the  perfecting  of  the  fruit 
buds.  They  come  in  the  order  named,  I  suppose, 
and  so  thinning  is  probably  the  most  important  of 
all;  but  the  blossoming  is  a  very  great  tax,  and  one 
important  object  of  any  pruning  is,  as  I  understand, 
to  dispense  with  surplus  and  badly  placed  flower  and 
leaf  buds;  but  if  we  can  go  a  step  farther  and  pre- 
vent the  above  badly  placed  and  unnecessary  buds 
from  being  developed,  or  at  least  cut  them  off  before 
they  have  been  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  tree,  it  will 
be  a  great  benefit. 

Results  of  Early  Pruning. — Now  as  to  practice.  I 
pruned  in  the  winter,  for  several  years,  an  old 
cherry  orchard  that  was  apparently  doomed  and 
fast  dying  out,  and  I  could  not  succeed  in  getting  it 
into  a  thrifty  condition.  Trees  would  die  without 
any  reason  that  I  could  find,  and  I  could  not  infuse 
any  vigor  into  them  by  the  use  of  the  knife.  I  began 
about  three  years  ago  to  prune  early,  and  the  first 
year  that  I  did  so  I  pruned  them  soon  after  the  fruit 
was  off.  They  have  stopped  dying  and  make  a  good 
growth  each  year,  and  one  would  hardly  know  them 
for  the  same  trees.  The  effect  on  the  size  of  the 
fruit  has  been  fully  as  remarkable,  too. 

With  other  varieties  of  trees  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  been  able  to  see  as  great  a  benefit  as  compared 
with  the  old  system,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  they 
bear  somewhat  more  regularly  and  are  not  so  apt  to 
bear  too  heavy  one  year  and  nothing  the  next.  But 
it  takes  so  much  to  really  prove  a  fact,  that  I  would 
hate  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that  that  had  been  the 
effect,  though  that  is  just  what  is  claimed  for  the 
early  pruning  by  its  advocates  in  general. 

Conreniencr  and  Economy. — The  convenience  of  the 
system  is  something  that  I  am  sure  and  positive  on. 
The  orchardist  who  has  a  mixed  orchard  hires  his 
men  for  the  season,  and  when  they  are  done  with 
picking  cherries,  or  soon  thereafter,  he  can  put 
them  on  the  pruning  and  he  has  at  all  times  on  the 
place  all  the  help  necessary  for  fruit  picking  if  he 
should  get  in  a  rush.  He  can  give  the  men  steady 
work  and  lose  nothing  by  it;  in  fact,  he  yains  much, 
for  his  pruning  will  be  done  in  the  long  days  when 
the  men  work  full  time,  rather  than  in  the  short- 
days,  as  under  the  same  old  system.  The  brush  may 
be  allowed  to  dry  on  the  ground  and  be  burned  there 
in  small  piles  and  thus  save  hauling,  or  if  hauled 
out,  the  teams  are  not  called  away  from  the  plowing 
to  do  it,  and  do  not  pack  the  wet  soil  by  passing 
over  the  same  after  the  heavy  winter  rains  have 
come. 

In  wet  winters  like  that  of  1894-95  the  saving  on 
early  pruning  is  immense,  especially  where,  as  in 
the  interior  of  the  State,  the  men  are  often  boarded; 
for  in  November  and  December  of  that  year  in  many 
places  less  than  twenty  days'  work  in  the  orchards 
could  be  done  out  of  the  sixty  that  the  rations  had 
to  be  eaten.  This  would  about  double  the  cost  of  the 
work  during  these  months. 

There  is  still  another  great  benefit  in  the  cutting 
off  of  the  millions  of  young  scale  that  are  still  on  the 
leaves  at  the  time  of  the  early  pruning.  There  will 
also  be  many  left  below  the  part  cut  off,  but  the  de- 
struction of  those  must  be  a  help. 

As  to  the  claim  made  that  the  early  pruning  will 
cause  the  fruit  of  the  ensuiug  year  to  ripen  early  I  can 
say  nothing,  for  I  have  not  noticed.  I  will  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  buds  seem  to  swell  rather  earlier  in 
the  spring,  which  I  suppose  would  be  dangerous  in  a 
cold  country,  but  in  the  glorious  climate  of  this 
State  the  only  risk  from  frost,  of  course,  is  to  the 
tender  young  fruit  just  as  or  just  after  it  sets. 


Some  Hard  Questions. 


To  tub  Editor: — As  I  fancy  others  may  be  interested  in 
some  questions  which  puzzle  me,  I  venture  to  ask  your  an- 
swers to  the  following: 

1.  What  almond  will  grow  and  bear  well  near  the  sea  in 
San  Diego  county,  in  a  locality  where  the  I.  X.  L.,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  Nonpareil  grow  very  well,  but,  up  to  seven  years 
old,  have  never  had  more  than  a  dozen  nuts  to  the  tree 

2.  What  banana,  grown  for  fruit,  in  an  absolutely  frostless 
locality,  and  well  protected  from  wind,  will  produce  the  best 
variety  of  fruit  ? 

:!.  Where  can  date  palm  shoots  or  suckers  be  obtained,  from 
the  imported  fruiting  stock  ? 

4.  What  olive  is  least  subject  to  scale,  near  the  sea  ? 

5.  Where  can  the  ladybug  which  destroys  the  black  scale 
be  obtained;  at  what  price,  and  what  is  the  best  way  of 
colonizing  it  ? 

I  trust  these  questions  will  seem  to  you  to  be  of  sufficient 
general  interest  to  be  worth  an  answer  from  your  experts,  be- 
fore the  planting  season.  Walter  Nordroff. 

28  Ellendale  Place,  Los  Angelos. 

We  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  "  referendum  "  on 
many  of  these  questions.    Those  who  have  observa- 


tion to  meet  questions  1,  2  and  4  will  do  public  ser- 
vice by  putting  it  upon  record  in  our  columns. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  offshoots  from  imported 
date  palm  varieties  are  yet  to  be  had.  The  only  im- 
portations we  know  of  were  those  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  distributed  in  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona.  Those  in  California  were  planted 
at  the  University  experiment  stations  at  Tulare  and 
Pomona.  Though  they  have  commenced  to  multiply 
by  offshoots,  there  are  none  yet  to  be  had.  It  is  a 
very  slow  business  to  multiply  date  palms  by  off- 
shoots. Seedling  date  palms  can  of  course  be  grown 
with  great  facility,  but  they  are  like  other  seedling 
fruits — of  great  variety  and  uncertainty  in  charac- 
ter. 

Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  entomologist  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  can  furnish  colonies  of 
rhizobius  in  the  proper  season,  and  he  issues  a  circu- 
lar of  advice  on  their  treatment. 


Note  on  Lemons. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Southern  California 
Pomological  Society,  at  Tustin,  Dr.  W.  B.  Wall 
spoke  on  lemon  culture.  He  said  that  the  successful 
culture  of  lemons  depends  primarily  and  essentially 
upon  our  favoring  condition  in  climate.  The  lemon 
tree  is  a  coarse  feeder  and  will  grow  and  can  be 
made  to  thrive  in  light,  sandy  soils;  it  also  does  well 
in  heavy,  clayey  or  adobe  lands.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  no  citrus  tree  does  well  where  water  stands 
very  near,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface— the 
tree  is  liable  to  be  scrubby  and  the  fruit  coarse. 

The  distance  trees  should  be  planted  apart  de- 
pends somewhat  upon  the  soil  and  their  future  man- 
agement or  training.  I  believe  twenty-five  feet  to 
be  generally  about  right.  Head  the  tree  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground;  keep  it  shortened  in 
for  three  or  four  years,  forcing  a  thick,  stocky  basis 
for  after  growth.  The  tree  by  this  time  is  bearing 
freely,  and  the  fruit  will  pull  or  bend  down  the  long 
shoots  which  will  then  put  up  or  throw  out  small 
fruit-bearing  timber  all  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
drooping  limb.  I  think  this  preferable  to  a  continu- 
ous shortening  of  all  long  growth.  A  dense  shady 
tree  is  what  is  wanted,  since  the  denser  the  shade 
the  more  symmetrical  and  smooth  the  fruit  will  be. 
Limbs  that  reach  to  and  lie  upon  the  ground  may 
from  time  to  time,  as  needed,  be  tipped  off. 

The  tree  requires  about  the  same  irrigation  and 
cultivation  as  the  orange.  I  prefer  shallow  cultiva- 
tion, say  a  depth  of  not  over  four  inches.  However, 
other  soils  may  require  or  be  better  with  deeper 
plowing.  As  the  tree  grows  older  the  fruit  becomes 
more  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  better  in  texture, 
and  in  every  way  improved.  The  tree  and  fruit  are 
more  susceptible  to  cold  than  the  orange,  still  a  half- 
grown  lemon  may  freeze  through  and  break  the  cells, 
the  juice  all  dry  out,  and  if  to  remain  in  this  condi- 
tion be  absolutely  worthless;  but  Nature,  if  allowed 
to  (do  not  get  in  a  hurry  and  pull  off  the  fruit),  will 
repslir  the  cells,  refill  them  with  juice  (a  beautiful 
process)  and  make  a  perfect  lemon — at  least  so 
nearly  so  that  no  expert  can  detect  the  former  in- 
jury.' 
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California  Vegetable  Growing. 

NI  MBER  I. 

To  the  Editor:— It  would  be  impossible,  I  think, 
for  any  person  to  write  even  a  single  article  on  the 
above  subject  which  would  apply  equally  as  well  to 
every  part  of  this  State,  as  there  is,  perhaps,  a 
greater  diversity  of  climate  than  there  is  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  within  the  same  extent  of 
territory.  When,  for  instance,  ice  is  being  cut  and 
stored  by  the  hundred  of  tons  in  the  vicinity  of 
Truckee,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  it  during  the 
hot  summer  months  to  those  who  live  in  the  warmer 
portions  of  the  State,  the  people  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  in  other  places,  are  sending  their 
luscious  oranges  by  the  carload  over  the  snow- 
crowned  Sierras  to  the  millions  of  people  who  are 
living  where  old  Winter  now  reigns  supreme. 

Seed  Time  in  California. — Readers  of  the  Rural 
will,  I  trust,  always  keep  in  mind  while  reading  any 
of  the  many  articles  I  have  already  written  for  its 
columns,  or  those  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  in  the 
future,  that  I  write  altogether  from  a  Napa  valley 
standpoint,  and,  therefore,  they  must  govern  them- 
selves accordingly,  especially  as  to  the  time  for 
them  to  plant  any  particular  kind  of  garden  seeds, 
which,  of  course,  will  be  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  locality  where  they  reside.  I  most  generally 
enter  into  the  minutest  details  as  to  just  how  I  pro- 
ceed in  all  of  my  garden  work,  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  I  frequently  have  communications  from  read- 
ers of  the  Rural  asking  for  a  "  little  more  informa- 
tion "  on  the  subject  treated.  A  man  in  Trinity  or 
Modoc  county  might  write  to  me  in  February,  ask- 
ing me  to  inform  him  as  to  the  best  time  to  plant 
early  peas,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  radish,  lettuce,  etc., 
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while  at  the  same  time  persons  living  in  some  south- 
ern counties  would  have  plenty  of  these  early  veget- 
ables for  their  tabie,  as  well  as  to  sell,  and  would  be 
getting  ready  to  set  out  tomato  plants,  and  to 
prepare  their  ground  for  summer  squashes,  cucum- 
bers, melons,  etc. 

Hard  Question*  Ashed. — I  must  confess  that  T  am 
often  at  a  loss  to  know  the  best  way  to  answer  many 
questions  I  receive  from  those  who  evidently  read  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  very  carefully,  and  seemingly 
take  a  great  interest  in  gardening.  Then,  again,  to 
answer  some  of  their  questions,  scientifically  and 
thoroughly,  I  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
a  three  years'  course  at  the  State  University  at  Ber- 
keley, or  elsewhere,  as  my  present  knowledge  is  not 
equal  to  the  occasion.  I  received  a  communication 
from  a  voung  man  not  long  since  who  informs  me 
that  he" is  very  anxious  to  learn  all  he  can  about  gar- 
dening, raising  poultry,  etc.,  and  asks  me  ten  differ- 
ent questions  on  the  subjects.  As  he  is  a  reader  of 
vour  valuable  paper,  I  shall  in  due  time  do  all  in  my 
power  to  answer  him  through  its  columns,  and  in 
like  manner  to  answer  many  other  questions  1  have 
lately  received.  Tt  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer 
all  these  personally. 

Another  young  man  writes:  "  Which  do  you  con- 
sider the  best  feed  for  a  milch  cow,  squashes  of 
various  kinds,  or  mangel  wurtzels  ?  That  is,  which 
has  the  most  real  nutriment,  the  least  amount  of 
water,  and  the  largest  per  cent  of  sugar  ?  " 

Well,  I  was  greatly  pleased  when  I  read  this  ques- 
tion, as  I  like  to  see  or  hear  of  young  men  who  are 
thirsting  for  information  on  any  important  subject. 
Perhaps  1  had  better  answer  this  question  now,  or 
attempt  to,  notwithstanding  it  is  about  as  difficult  a 
one  for  me  as  if  he  had  asked  me  just  when  a  pig 
gets  to  be  a  hog.  The  past  season  I  raised  a  small 
lot  of  the  large  variety  of  squashes— one  of  them 
weighed  109  pounds.  I  also  raised  about  twelve  tons 
of  my  hard-shelled  hybrid  squash,  as  well  as  a  few 
tons  of  mangel  wurtzels.  I  have  sold  most  of  the 
above  named  to  residents  of  this  vicinity  for  their 
milch  cows,  reserving,  however,  two  tons  or  more  of 
my  hybrid  to  sell  for  table  use,  with  the  exception  of 
some  extra  choice  ones  from  which  T  shall  save  the 
seed. 

I  have  often  told  my  neighbors  that  hi  my  judg- 
ment one  ton  of  my  hybrid  squash  was  worth  more 
to  feed  milch  cows,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  kind  of 
stock,  than  two  or  more  tons  of  the  mammoth  vari- 
ety or  the  same  amount  of  mangel  wurtzels;  but 
somehow  they  could  not  see  it.  I  had  the  curiosity, 
therefore,  after  1  received  the  last  communication 
just  referred  to,  to  experiment  a  little  in  my  very 
limited  way,  and  so  cut  exactly  one  pound  from  my 
109-pound  squash,  and  the  same  amount  from  a  23- 
pound  hybrid  squash,  as  well  as  from  a  20  pound 
mangel.  I  put  each  lot,  separate,  into  a  large 
iron  pan,  which  was  placed  in  the  oven  just  after 
breakfast.  I  kept  a  slow  fire  all  day  and  about  night 
it  was  all  thoroughly  dried,  at  least  so  much  so  that 
I  am  satisfied  it  would  keep  for  years  in  any  climate. 
Now  for  the  result  of  my  rude  experiment.  ^The 
pound  taken  from  the  large  squash,  as  well  as  from 
the  mangel,  weighed  exactly  1*  ounces  each,  while 
the  pound  from  my  hybrid  squash  weighed  41  ounces. 
In  this  proportion  one  ton  of  the  large  variety  of 
soft-shelled  squashes,  or  of  mangels,  would  only 
afford  187J  pounds  of  dry  substance,  while  the  re- 
mainder— 18124  pounds — would  be  water.  The  ton 
of  hybrid  squash  would  consist  of  5621  pounds  of  dry 
substance,  and  1 4B7A  pounds  of  water.  Friends  of 
mine  here  opened  their  eyes  when  they  saw  my  dried 
samples,  as  well  as  the  figures  here  given,  which 
show  that  the  large  squashes  and  mangels  afforded 
only  one-third  of  the  amount  of  dry  substance  that 
my  hybrid  squash  does,  and  now  they  admit  that  I 
was  about  right  in  my  conclusions,  and  think,  as  I 
do,  that  my  hybrid  squash  must  certainly  contain  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  sugar  and  nutriment 
than  the  larger  variety,  or  the  mangel,  and  conse- 
quently is  more  valuable  for  stock  of  any  kind. 

Planting  for  Early  Vegetables. — As  to  the  right 
time  to  plant  seeds  for  early  vegetables,  I  have 
found  by  an  experience  of  twelve  years  that  I  have 
resided  here  that  as  a  general  thing  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  plant  but  a  very  few  kinds  during  December 
or  January,  as  this  is  usually  the  coldest  part  of  the 
year  here.  Onions  and  lettuce  are  very  hardy,  and 
can  resist  a  great  amount  of  cold  or  rainy  weather; 
for  this  reason  the  seed  can  be  planted  as  soon  as  > 
the  first  fall  rains  moisten  the  ground  sufficiently.! 
They  will  make  a  very  slow  growth  during  the  cold-  ! 
est  weather,  but  will  generally  commence  to  grow 
nicely  early  in  February.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
plant  turnips,  beets,  peas,  radish,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, as  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  seeds,  as  long 
as  the  temperature  gets  down  to  34°,  32°,  and  some- 
times 26°  above  zero. 

Then,  again,  most  of  our  longest,  coldest,  as  well 
as  heaviest,  rains  come  before  February,  which  is 
the  best  month  to  commence  an  early  garden  in 
earnest. 

There  is  always  an  exception  to  all  general  rules. 
For  instance,  we  sometimes  have  a  very  mild  win- 
ter; one  year  I  had  peas  to  eat,  and  sell,  the  25th 
of  March,  that  were  planted  on  raised  beds  the  last 
of  November;  but  this  was  unusual.    I  noticed  on 


Christmas  dav  a  few  volunteer  peas  a  few  inches  in 
height  that  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  an  exist- 
ence. Peas  planted  early  in  February  on  well  pre- 
pared ground  will  do  better.  But  I  will  write  more 
about  all  these  things  in  due  time,  and  will  endeavor 
to  make  them  so  plain  and  practical  that  even  the 
young  farmer  boys  who  read  my  articles  will,  I 
think,  be  able  to  understand  them  and.  T  hope,  be 
profited  thereby.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  Jan.  2. 
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By C:  B.  0n'al  the  Tustln  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Po- 
mological  Society. 

For  the  profitable  production  of  peanuts  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  suitable  land.  The  soil 
best  adapted  to  this  crop  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam  or 
sediment — a  soil  that  does  not  bake,  is  friable  and 
easy  to  work.  A  heavy  soil  will  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nuts,  and  prove  undesirable  in  every 
way.  Land  that  has  been  planted  to  alfalfa,  though 
loose  in  character  and  otherwise  desirable,  is  not 
conducive  to  the  best  development  of  this  earth  nut. 
unless  farmed  to  other  crops  before  planting  to  this 
crop.  I  have  frequently  noticed  that  the  vines 
grown  on  land  previously  occupied  by  a  stand  of  al- 
falfa do  not  do  so  well;  the  pods  are  large  but  in- 
formed and  invariably  empty.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable from  the  fact  that  alfalfa  is  regarded  as  a 
renovator  of  worn-out  lands.  The  soil  should  be  re- 
tentive of  moisture  so  as  to  insure  a  steady  growth 
of  the  plants  until  fall.  Land  that  will  grow  a  mod- 
erate crop  of  corn  without  irrigation  is  moist 
enough;  drier  lands  cau  be  used  by  irrigating  during 
the  growing  season,  say  about  the  middle  of  July  or 
a  little  earlier.  Irrigation,  however,  adds  to  the 
cost  of  production  and  usually  injures  the  quality  of 
the  nuts.  In  irrigating  a  growing  crop,  one  should 
be  careful  to  keep  the  water  well  away  from  the 
vines,  allowing  it  to  sub-irrigate.  If,  by  accident, 
the  water  should  Hood  the  vines,  care  should  be 
taken  to  loosen  the  earth  so  as  to  admit  the  nut 
stems,  else  they  will  be  barren.  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable,  in  view  of  the  present  low  price  of  nuts, 
to  grow  a  crop  on  land  requiring  irrigation.  If  not 
enough  rain  falls  during  the  winter  the  land  may  be 
irrigated  before  planting.  To  properly  prepare  the 
land  for  planting,  plow  deep  during  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, and  loosen  with  a  cultivator  or  plow  just  be- 
fore planting;  the  second  cultivation  or  plowing 
should  not  be  so  deep  as  the  first. 

As  to  varieties,  the  only  kind  proving  profitable 
with  us,  or  so  far  as  my  observation  goes  in  this 
State,  is  known  as  the  "  Virginia,''  which  has  be- 
come localized  and  known  quite  generally  in  the 
market  as  the  "California  "  peanut. 

Planting  and  Cultivation. — -The  planting  season  is 
from  March  20th  to  the  middle  of  May,  the  most  of 
the  planting  being  done  in  April.  The  largest  yield 
I  ever  received  came  from  a  field  planted  in  the 
latter  part  of  March.  I  usually  plant  during  the 
forepart  of  April,  and  am  convinced  that  early  plant- 
ing is  preferable.  Some  few  growers,  however,  con- 
tend that  planting  should  not  be  done  before  May. 
The  seed  should  be  shelled,  and  one  kernel  dropped 
in  a  place;  it  may  be  soaked  to  hasten  sprouting.  If 
this  is  done,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  soak  too 
long,  and  then  handled  with  care,  as  soaked  seed  is 
easily  injured.  Planting  is  generally  done  by  at- 
taching a  shoe,  similar  to  those  used  on  corn 
planters,  to  a  slide  or  to  trucks  and  the  seed  dropped 
by  hand  through  a  funnel  connected  with  the  shoe; 
the  planter  does  its  own  covering  and  the  driver  and 
dropper  both  ride.  The  seed  is  usually  planted 
about  three  inches  deep,  in  rows  about  forty  inches 
apart,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  apart 
in  the  rows. 

If  no  rain  falls  after  planting,  I  should  not  care  if 
the  crop  was  never  cultivated  provided  the  weeds 
could  be  kept  down.  Nevertheless,  I  usually  culti- 
vate about  twice  with  a  weed  knife,  leaving  the 
ground  as  level  as  possible.  I  cannot  advise  deep 
cultivation,  as  I  have  seen  fine  fields  of  nuts  ruined 
by  it.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  scrupulously 
free  from  weeds.  If  rain  falls  after  planting,  it  is 
best  to  loosen  the  ground  around  the  plants  so  as  to 
enable  the  nut  stems  to  enter  the  ground  easily. 

The  principal  pests  are  gophers,  squirrels,  red 
spider  and  your  neighbor's  hens.  The  former  should 
be  poisoned;  neglect  to  do  this  often  costs  many 
dollars.  The  red  spider,  however,  is  the  most  for- 
midable and  dangerous  pest.  Many  use  sulphur, 
sprinkling  a  small  amount  on  each  vine  subject  to 
the  pest.  The  result  seems  doubtful,  some  growers 
not  being  certain  of  receiving  any  benefit,  while 
others  are  convinced  that,  if  used  in  time,  it  keeps 
this  pest  in  check.  A  few  have  used  a  cheap  wash, 
claiming  for  it  greater  economy. 

The  harvest  commences  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember and  continues  till  the  middle  of  November, 
the  major  portion  being  picked  during  October.  The 
nuts  are  first  dug  by  passing  a  steel  knife,  similar  to 
a  weed  knife,  drawn  by  two  horses  just  under  the 


nuts,  cutting  the  tap  root  of  the  vine.  Men  with 
forks  follow  and  lift  the  vines  out  of  the  ground  and 
drop  them,  nuts  down,  in  winrows.  throwing  four  or 
six  rows  together,  but  only  one  vine  deep,  so  that 
they  may  dry  rapidly. 

Picking. — After  drying,  the  vines  are  thrown  in 
piles  and  the  picking  begins.  This  is  generally  done 
by  Mexicans  and  their  families,  the  grower  contract- 
ing with  the  boss  to  furnish  hands  and  superintend 
at  so  much  per  sack  of  forty  pounds.  In  picking, 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  good  nuts  are 
taken  from  the  vines,  leaving  those  that  are  imma- 
ture. See  that  the  stems  are  all  picked  off  so  that 
they  will  present  a  marketable  appearance.  After 
picking,  the  nuts  are  placed  (two  or  three  sacks  at  a 
time)  in  a  large  cylinder  churn  or  polisher  made  of 
lath  or  heavy  wire  screen,  which  is  revolved  until 
the  nuts  are  sufficiently  cleaned.  After  cleaning,  it 
is  best  to  pass  them  through  a  separator,  where, 
by  means  of  an  air  blast,  the  empty  pods  are  thrown 
out,  thus  enhancing  their  market  value.  The  nuts 
should  be  sent  to  market  in  new  sacks  holding  about 
120  pounds  each. 

Oott  of  the  Cnij). — One  serious  drawback  to  peanut 
growing  is  the  cost  of  harvesting,  as  the  grower  can 
do  but  little  comparatively  of  the  picking,  and  hence 
is  called  upon  to  hire  it  done.  If  some  one  would  in- 
vent a  peanut  picker  that  would  do  the  work  cheaply 
and  well,  it  would  greatly  lessen  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. As  to  the  cost  of  production,  I  put  it  at  3 
cents  per  pound  under  favorable  conditions.  My 
own  experience  ranges  from  2i  to  4  cents,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  present  crop  in  this  county  has 
averaged  a  cost  of  3  cents.  The  yield  of  nuts  usually 
produced  on  an  acre  is  about  30  sacks,  or  1200 
pounds.  The  best  yield  I  ever  knew  was  over  60 
sacks,  or  2400  pounds. 

Ma.rkrtx. — Our  markets  are  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  The  prices  received  range  from  2*  to  5 
cents  per  pound.  The  earliest  harvest  this  year  was 
sold  at  from  3]  to  4  cents,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
yet  in  the  growers'  hands,  with  the  buyers  offering 
3  cents.  Usually  prices  advance  considerably  before 
another  crop,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  next  summer 
nuts  will  be  worth  considerably  more  than  they  are 
now.  Our  market  is,  and  necessarily  always  will  be, 
restricted  to  this  coast.  Any  considerable  export 
to  foreign  countries  is  prevented  by  the  competition 
of  nuts  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  other  sub- 
tropical countries  where  land  and  labor  are  cheap. 
Shipments  to  the  east  of  the  "Rockies"  is  prohib- 
ited by  the  southern  crop  from  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  Indeed,  they  produce 
nuts  so  much  cheaper  than  we  that  they  can  and 
actually  do  ship  many  carloads  to  this  coast,  paying 
a  rail  freight  for  3000  miles  and  "bear"  our  mar- 
ket. The  rail  freight  for  peanuts  from  Norfolk,  Va. , 
to  San  Francisco — a  distance  of  3000  miles — is  one 
cent  per  pound:  the  rail  freight  from  this  point  to 
San  Francisco — a  distance  of  500  miles — only  one- 
sixth  as  great,  is  one-half  cent  per  pound.  Rail- 
roading is  incomprehensible  to  outsiders.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  we  will  produce,  in  a  few  years,  all  the 
peanuts  used  on  this  coast,  although  the  Eastern 
crop  will  always  (unless  in  years  of  crop  failure) 
limit  the  price  to  very  near  the  cost  of  production, 
possibly  at  times  driving  it  below  that  point.  In- 
deed, should  they  obtain  much  cheaper  freight  rate 
than  they  now  have,  which  is  possible  in  case  the 
Nicaragua  canal  is  completed,  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
we  could  hold  our  own  even  in  California  markets. 
In  conclusion,  if  you  are  thinking  of  growing  pea- 
nuts, don't  rush  into  the  business  on  a  large  scale; 
no  one  has  yet  retired  with  a  fortune  from  growing 
this  crop. 

Finally,  if  you  do  plant  a  few  peanuts,  don't  ex- 
pect too  much;  for  while  we  sometimes  sell  for  5 
cents  nuts  which  cost  3  cents  to  produce,  we  also  at 
times  sell  for  2  cents  nuts  which  cost  4  cents  to 
produce. 

Labor  in  the  Beet  Fields. 


i  Watsonville  Pajaronian.) 
The  beet  campaign  of  1805  is  over  and  the  plans  are 
being  laid  for  the  campaign  of  '06.  There  is  one 
feature  of  the  beet  cultivation  in  this  part  of  Cali- 
fornia which  we  would  like  to  see  changed,  and  that 
is  the  field  of  labor.  White  men  and  children  do  all 
of  the  field  work  at  Chino  and  in  the  beet  fields  of 
Utah  and  Nebraska.  The  Chinaman  got  in  early  in 
this  section.  He  first  took  hold  of  the  field  work 
when  the  Soquel  factory  was  running,  and  he  was 
ready  for  it  when  beet  growing  was  resumed.  He 
has  held  on  tenaciously  and  has  usually  made  good 
wages.  His  favorable  points  have  been  application 
to  the  work  and  indisposition  to  strike;  but  on  the 
other  hand  John  is  high  priced,  he  is  not  a  rainy 
weather  worker,  and  what  he  gets  does  not  go  into 
home  building.  The  active  Japanese  is  waging  war 
against  the  Chinese  for  beet  contracts  and  they  have 
seriously  cut  the  prices  from  what  they  were  three 
years  ago.  But  neither  Jap  nor  Chinaman  are 
wanted,  and  the  field  for  white  labor  is  as  good  here 
as  at  Chino  and  other  points.  There  are  no' strikes 
at  these  other  places,  the  field  workers  are  trained, 
they  make  good  wages — and  all  the  money  goes  to 
white  men.    The  same  system  could  prevail  here  if 
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school  vacations  were  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of 
field  work  by  children  and  parents,  and  if  white  la- 
borers would  take  hold  of  the  work.  The  Jap  and 
the  Chinaman  have  this  class  of  work  to  themselves 
because  there  is  no  offering  of  white  labor  in  any 
force.  Where  beet  growers  of  this  section  have 
been  able  to  get  white  labor  they  have  found  results 
much  more  satisfactory  than  with  the  Asiatic. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Babcock  Test  in  the  Cheese  Factory. 

The  value  of  accurate  determination  of  the  butter 
fat  in  the  milk  is  conceded  by  those  operating  fac- 
tories for  butter,  but  the  relation  of  the  cheese 
makers'  interest  to  the  test  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood. This  was  the  subject  of  an  address  before 
the  Dairymen's  Association,  last  month,  by  F.  H. 
Merry,  one  of  the  leading  Eastern  factory  men.  He 
said  that  for  many  years  the  advisability  of  paying 
for  milk  received  at  cheese  factories  according  to 
the  quality  has  been  a  question  for  discussion  among 
dairymen.  But  the  absence  of  any  practical  method 
by  which  the  average  cheese  maker  could  ascertain 
the  exact  quality  of  the  milk  delivered  at  the  factory 
prevented  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Since  the  in- 
vention of  the  Babcock  test,  hundreds  of  experi- 
ments have  been  made  by  leading  chemists  to  test 
its  accuracy,  and  they  are  unanimous  in  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  an  exact  guide  to  the  per  cent  of  fat 
in  milk. 

Next  came  the  question,  Is  the  fat  in  milk  a  fair 
basis  to  use  in  paying  for  milk  at  cheese  factories  ? 
As  a  result  of  many  investigations,  notably  those 
made  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  the  fact 
has  been  established  beyond  a  doubt,  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint,  that  the  relative  value  plan  of  pay- 
ing for  milk  at  cheese  factories  is  practical  and  just. 

I  propose  to  give  you  the  results  of  three  years' 
experience  at  our  factory.  That  the  system  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  our  fifty  or  sixty  patrons  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  with  one  exception  they 
voted  to  use  the  test  the  second  year,  and  this  year 
the  vote  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  continuing  its 
use. 

I  believe  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  introduction 
of  the  test  is  the  cheese  makers  themselves.  With 
many,  the  increase  of  labor  alone  is  sufficient  to 
create  their  opposition.  But  before  you  try  to  in- 
duce your  patrons  to  consent  to  the  use  of  the  test, 
study  the  subject  thoroughly  and  become  familiar 
with  all  the  details  so  as  to  be  certain  of  your  ability 
to  do  the  testing  carefully  and  accurately.  After 
you  have  the  test  introduced,  it  remains  for  you  to 
do  all  in  your  power  to  make  it  a  success.  I  know 
there  are  factories  and  creameries  that  save  sam- 
ples only  once  in  two  or  three  days.  While  this  may 
be  satisfactory  in  some  cases,  T  believe  it  will  cause 
trouble  sooner  or  later.  Save  the  samples  daily. 
The  only  excuse  for  not  doing  this  is  the  extra.labor 
it  may  cause.  This,  however,  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  simply  arranging  your  sample  bottles 
on  the  side  wall  or  in  a  circular  frame  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  within  convenient  distance  of  the 
receiving  can.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the 
method  of  testing,  as  this  has  been  done  time  and 
again.  After  making  the  test,  if  there  are  any  sam- 
ples in  which  the  fat  is  partially  charred,  I  would 
advise  testing  them  again,  as  you  can  only  guess  at 
the  quantity  of  fat  in  such  tests. 

Now  we  will  notice  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  the  test.  These  are  mutual. 
Anything  that  tends  to  help  the  dairyman  will  help 
the  factory,  and  vice  versa.  We  must  insist  upon 
the  milk  being  in  good  condition  when  brought  to 
the  factory.  If  the  milk  is  delivei-ed  in  a  taint  or 
overripe  condition,  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  the 
cheese  maker  to  manipulate  the  same  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  taint  without  causing  an  extra  loss  of  fat 
in  the  whey.  But  this  is  no  argument  against  the 
test. 

It  has  been  proved  repeatedly  that  in  normal  milk 
the  yield  of  cheese  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity 
of  fat.  The  nearer  perfect  the  condition  of  the  milk, 
the  more  uniform  will  be  this  proportion.  Again, 
we  receive  no  adulterated  milk.  The  system  effectu- 
ally stops  all  watering  or  skimming,  and  we  are  re- 
lieved from  the  unpleasant  duty  of  constantly  watch- 
ing, and  consequently  of  all  ill-feeling  and  suspicion 
among  our  patrons. 

We  also  notice  an  increased  interest  among  our 
patrons  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  cows  they  keep, 
and  their  manner  of  handling  them.  They  give  at- 
tention to  better  breeding,  purchase  better  cows  and 
are  more  particular  about  the  feeding  and  care  of 
their  cows.  As  a  result  of  this,  we  have  had  an  in- 
crease in  the  yield  of  cheese  over  previous  years.  At 
our  factory  during  the  five  years  prior  to  1893,  the 
average  quantity  of  milk  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  cured  cheese  was  10. (iO  lbs.  During  1898,  the 
first  year  we  used  the  Babcock  test,  our  average 
yield  was  10.39  lbs.,  a  gain  of  0.21  of  a  pound.  As  a 
result  of  this,  we  made  4094  lbs.  of  cheese  more  than 


we  would,  had  we  taken  as  much  milk  as  the  aver- 
age of  the  five  years  preceding. 

In  1894  our  average  yield  was  10.34  lbs.,  a  gain  of 
0.26  of  a  pound,  making  5106  lbs.  of  cheese  more 
than  had  we  taken  the  average  of  the  five  years. 
Nor  is  this  all  the  gain.  Previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  test,  we  made  it  a  point  to  deduct  a  small 
percentage  from  the  weight  of  the  milk;  but  with 
the  test,  the  patron  is  credited  with  all  he  delivers. 

It  is  easily  seen  from  these  facts  that  the  use  of 
the  Babcock  test  is  a  benefit  to  both  patrons  and 
cheese  makers.  It  offers  an  inducement  to  patrons 
to  build  up  their  herds  to  produce  more  milk  of  bet- 
ter quality  and  thus  increase  their  income.  By  re- 
ceiving a  better  quality  of  milk,  the  cheese  maker 
is  enabled  to  produce  better  cheese  and  more  of  it 
from  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  This  means  more 
business  and  more  money  for  both.  Their  interests 
are  mutual;  one  cannot  succeed  without  the  aid  of 
the  other. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Boxes  vs.  Sacks  for  Shipping  Dried  Fruits. 


By  B.  N.  Rowley  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  December  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society. 

One  month  ago  your  president  assigned  to  me  the 
task  of  presenting  this  question  for  general  discus- 
sion. For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  concensus  of 
opinion  prevailing  among  packers  and  shippers  of 
California  fruit  upon  this  subject,  I  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  quite  a  number  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness and  have  made  use  of  their  replies  in  this  paper. 
For  several  years  past  our  dried  fruits,  including 
prunes  and  raisins,  have  been  packed  in  both  boxes 
and  sacks.  For  two  or  three  years  prior  to  the 
shipping  season  of  1895  the  sack  as  a  package  re- 
ceived very  general  attention,  owing  to  its  apparent 
low  cost,  convenience  in  handling  and  slight  charge 
for  freight.  This  spirit  of  economy  became  more 
marked  as  prices  for  dried  fruits  declined,  and 
packers,  as  a  rule,  sought  for  and  purchased  the 
thinnest,  cheapest  sack  they  could  find.  This  was  a 
mistake  from  the  start;  for  the  strongest  and  heavi- 
est sack,  at  the  highest  pi-ice,  would  have  proven 
the  cheapest  in  the  end.  This  general  desire  for  a 
cheap  package  in  which  to  pack  dried  fruit  for  ship- 
ment, accompanied  with  a  growing  demand  from 
Eastern  buyers  for  sacked  goods,  is  the  rock  on 
which  this  cheap  package  foundered.  Claims  for 
shortage  in  weight  from  bursted  sacks,  and  shrink- 
age and  reclamations,  on  account  of  unsightly  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit  shipped  East  in  the  thin,  cheap 
sacks,  has  caused  a  change  in  the  package  and 
method  of  packing  dried  fruits.  The  heaviest  and 
strongest  sack  will  invariably  prove  the  cheapest 
and  best.  There  is  no  tare  allowance  on  dried  fruit 
sold  packed  in  sacks,  hence  the  cost  of  the  package 
is  largely  reduced  by  the  sale  of  the  sack  with  the 
dried  fruit  and  at  the  same  price.  For  illustration, 
the  new  jute  sack  now  being  placed  upon  this  market 
weighs  eleven  ounces  and  costs  seven  cents.  Pack 
prunes  in  this  sack  and  sell  at  four  cents  per  pound, 
and  your  sack  costs  you  only  four  and  one-half  cents. 
If  used  for  fruit  selling  at  eight  cents  per  pound,  the 
sack  costs  only  one  and  one-half  cents.  Now,  as  to 
comparative  cost  of  shipment  and  delivery,  we  find 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  freight — $1  per  100 
pouuds  in  boxes  and  $1.20  in  sacks — the  cost  of  ship- 
ping dried  fruit  in  sacks  is  one- fifth  of  a  cent  per 
pound  more  than  in  boxes,  but  that  it  costs  about 
one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  more  to  pack  in 
boxes  than  in  sacks,  hence  the  difference  in  cost  of 
dried  fruit  shipped  in  boxes  as  compared  with  ship- 
ments in  sacks  is  one-twentieth  of  a  cent  per  pound 
in  favor  of  the  latter  package.  The  other  points 
pertaining  to  this  important  question  are  fully  cov- 
ered by  the  letters  I  have  received  from  packers  and 
shippers  which  I  will  read. 

From  Porter  Bros.  &  Co. — We  have  always  been  of 
the  opinion  that  the  better  grades  of  dried  fruit 
should  be  packed  in  boxes,  the  fancy  grades  faced 
and  neatly  papered,  the  choice  grades  in  fifty-pound 
boxes  unfaced.  Goods  so  packed  and  shipped  reach 
their  destination  in  much  better  condition  and  are 
far  more  salable  than  if  packed  and  shipped  in  bags. 
Fruit  packed  in  sacks,  unless  cured  extra  dry  (which 
often  ruins  both  appearance  and  quality),  reaches 
the  Eastern  markets  matted  together  and  often 
with  the  juice  running  through  the  sacks.  Fruits 
received  in  this  condition  are  not  attractive  to  the 
eye,  and  are  therefore  salable  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  the  same  fruits  packed  in  fifty-pound  boxes. 
Considerable  business  has  been  done  the  past  year  in 
prunes  packed  in  the  fifty-pound  box,  unfaced,  and 
the  New  York  market  has  insisted  on  the  bulk  of  its 
purchases  being  put  up  in  this  manner.  Ordinary 
sun-dried  peaches,  very  small  prunes  and  the  in- 
ferior grades  of  fruits  and  dried  grapes  may  con- 
tinue to  be  packed  and  sold  in  sacks,  but  we  believe 
that  the  fifty-pound  box  is  the  coming  package  for 
honest  and  responsible  dealers. 

From  J.  K.  Armslty  Co.  —Looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  dealer's  standpoint  there  are  many  reasons 
why  the  shipment  of  dried  fruit  and  raisins  in  boxes 


is  preferable  to  shipment  in  sacks.  Among  these 
reasons  we  note  that  there  is  rarely  any  loss  in 
weight  claimed  by  Eastern  receivers  on  dried  fruits 
shipped  in  boxes,  whether  sales  are  made  f.  o.  b.  or 
delivered;  but  in  case  sales  of  sacked  fruit  are  made 
delivered,  claims  for  shrinkage  in  weight  always 
occur. 

Dried  fruit  nicely  handled  at  the  time  of  boxing, 
and  boxed  without  the  use  of  water,  applied  direct 
or  in  the  shape  of  steam,  arrives  East  in  very  much 
finer  condition  than  when  the  same  fruit  is  shipped 
in  sacks.  This  applies  especially  where  the  fruit  is 
not  dried  thoroughly  hard.  In  the  case  of  peaches 
and  apricots  dried  to  just  the  right  consistency— 
that  is,  leaving  the  fruit  pliable,  when  boxed— it 
will  arrive  East  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
shipped,  but  when  packed  in  sacks  the  process  of 
shipment  jams  it  all  out  of  its  original  shape,  de- 
stroying style  and  color.  Where  sales  are  made 
from  samples  taken  from  piles  of  fruit  before  sack- 
ing, rejections  are  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception, 
and  in  most  cases  where  we  have  examined  the  ship- 
ment ourselves  on  arrival  East,  we  have  been 
forced  to  confess  we  could  not  blame  the  buyers,  as 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit  is  so  entirely  different 
from  the  sample  sent  that  no  reasonable  seller  could 
expect  the  buyer  to  accept  it.  Under  the  freight 
schedule  now  in  force,  the  freight  on  fruit  in  boxes 
being  20  cents  per  hundred  under  fruit  in  sacks,  the 
extra  cost  of  boxing  is  very  slight  to  the  producer, 
especially  where  the  fruit  is  put  into  the  boxes  with- 
out papers  or  facing. 

The  above  remarks  apply  almost  as  well  to 
prunes  as  to  pitted  fruit.  The  evil  effects  of  ship- 
ment of  unpeeled  fruit  in  sacks  instead  of  boxes  are 
not  the  same  as  with  pitted  fruits;  still  they  are 
great  and  damaging.  From  a  seller's  standpoint 
we  are  strongly  in  favor  of  shipping  dried  fruit  of  all 
kinds  in  boxes. 

From  Locke  <f-  Pike  Co. — It  costs  one-fifth  of  a  cent 
a  pound  more  freight  to  ship  dried  fruit  in  sacks 
than  it  does  in  boxes,  and  it  costs  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  more  for  boxing,  to  pack  fruit  in  50-lb.  boxes 
than  in  sacks.  The  difference  between  deliveries  in 
boxes  as  compared  with  that  in  sacks  is  therefore 
one-twentieth  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  favor  of  sacks,  so 
far  as  expense  is  concerned. 

No  one  will  question  the  fact  that  deliveries  in 
boxes  have  a  much  better  appearance  generally,  and 
as  the  fruit  is  not  bruised  and  pressed,  it  is  much 
more  apt  to  present  a  better  appearance  at  destina- 
tion. Another  advantage  is  that  where  fruits  are 
properly  packed  in  boxes,  even  though  they  are  not 
faced,  they  are  seldom  disturbed  until  they  get  to 
the  consumer,  while  fruits  shipped  in  sacks  are 
often  doped  and  repacked  in  boxes,  and  the  East- 
ern people  seem  to  be  more  apt  in  putting  the  big 
fruit  at  the  top  of  the  box  than  we  are.  If  this 
practice  can  be  preveuted  in  the  least  degree  where 
shipped  in  boxes,  such  shipment  should  surely  be 
made.  It  is  our  belief  that  sooner  or  later  dried 
fruit  will  be  packed  regularly  in  50-lb.  or  80-lb. 
boxes,  under  the  packer's  brand,  and  goods  of  this 
description  will  eventually  become  well  known  and 
sold  without  inspection,  as  we  understand  the  in- 
spection of  to  day.  This  way  of  hustling  anything 
in  the  line  of  dried  fruits  into  a  sack,  good,  bad  or 
indifferent,  and  shipping  it  into  the  East  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  be  sold  on  arrival,  is  bad  policy,  for  it  is 
sold  on  the  basis  of  quality  of  the  poorest  sack  that 
can  be  found  in  the  lot,  and  naturally  so. 

From  Col.  Philo  H<rsry. — It  would  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  fruit  industry  generally  to  use  boxes 
only.  It  is  the  best  method  for  preserving  in  good 
condition,  and  assures  the  industry  against  "mixing" 
and  lowering  the  standard  which  our  goods  have  and 
should  maintain  from  their  intrinsic  merits.  It  ap- 
pears more  cleanly,  and  in  fact  is  so.  The  packages, 
of  whatever  size,  are  more  attractive,  and  in  all  in- 
stances the  fruits  may  be  preserved  or  "washed," 
which  is  all  that  should  be  done  to  prunes,  except 
when  some  additional  processing  is  required  for  very- 
fancy  packing.  Last  year  we  packed  more  than 
one-half  of  all  our  sales  in  boxes,  caused  in  part 
from  sales  mainly  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  for 
foreign  shipment.  We  are  handicapped,  however, 
in  the  use  of  boxes,  as  some  will  only  buy  in  bags 
and  in  original  condition.  This  is,  in  part,  from  the 
fact  that  many  Eastern  buyers  do  most  of  their  own 
packing,  and  some  who  buy  large  quantities  and 
keep  on  hand  for  several  months,  dip  and  pack  as 
they  want  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fresh  in 
appearance.  As  soon  as  the  trade  cease  to  buy  large 
quantities  at  a  time,  or  cover  the  whole  year  or  each 
month  in  the  year  with  their  purchases,  boxing  in 
various  ways,  from  twenty-five  to  eighty  pounds  in 
a  box,  will  become  more  general  and  will  always  be 
more  satisfactory  to  seller  and  buyer  alike.  All 
pitted  fruits  should  be  boxed,  but  in  many  cases 
large  boxes  should  be  used,  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  expense  or  advanced  price  on  low-grade  fruits. 

From  Germain  Fruit  Co. — We  beg  to  say  that  in 
our  experience  we  have  found  that  boxes  for  dried 
fruits  are  decidedly  preferable.  The  fruit  looks  bet- 
ter, arrives  in  better  shape,  there  is  less  claim  for 
shortage  in  weights,  etc.,  than  when  shipment  is 
made  in  bags,  individually,  we  always  endeavor  to 
have  our  customers  take  fruit  in  boxes,  as  we  have 
found  it  gives  more  general  satisfaction. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  World  Reformer. 


Said  Farmer  John  to  Joiner  Ned ; 
"Come,  put  a  back  door  on  my  shed." 
Said  Joiner  Ned  to  Farmer  John : 
"  I  cannot  put  your  back  door  on. 

The  Gild  I'm  interested  in 
For  the  abolishment  of  sin 
Meets  at  my  house  this  very  day, 
And  so  I  cannot  get  away." 

"Well,  after  you've  abolished  sin, 
Come  down  to-morrow  and  begin ; 
I  want  that  back  door  on  my  shed," 
Said  Farmer  John  to  Joiner  Ned. 

"To-morrow,  neither,  can  I  come, 
The  Friends  of  the  Millenium 
Meet  at  the  house  of  Deacon  Kent, 
And  I  am  first  vice-president." 

•Well,  then,  next  Wednesday,  without  doubt, 
When  your  Millenium's  started  out, 
Just  let  it  take  its  course  and  spread, 
And  cut  that  back  door  on  my  shed.'' 

"I  read  an  essav,  Wednesday,  John, 

Before  the  Culture  Club,  upon 

'  The  Easiest  Method  to  Restore 

One  Long-Lost  Eden  Here  Once  More,' 

To  foster  peace,  abolish  war, 

And  make  the  virtues  popular." 

"  Well,  get  your  Eden  here  all  right 
By  sundown,  prompt,  next  Wednesday  night, 
And  then,  next  Thursday  morning,  Ned, 
Come,  put  that  back  door  on  my  shed." 

"The  Anti-Hunger  Club  convenes 
Next  Thursday,  down  to  Hiram  Green's, 
And  I  have  promised  to  orate 
On  how  to  crush  and  extirpate 
Man's  tendency  for  fish  and  meat, 
His  groveling  desire  to  eat." 

"  But  won't  you  come  down  by  and  by. 

We'll  say  twb  years  from  next  July  J 

You'll  have  your  various  schemes  put  through, 

You'll  have  "the  universe  anew; 

Come  down,  then,  with  your  tool-kit,  Ned, 

And  put  that  back  door  on  my  shed." 

"  I  think,"  said  Ned,  "  111  take  that  chance 

If  you  will  pay  me  in  advance; 

For  my  wife  says  that  we've  no  meat, 

And  no  flour  in'the  house  to  eat; 

This  cash  will  save  domestic  strife, 

And  kind  of  pacify  my  wife." 

—Sam  Walter  Foss. 


The  Foundling. 


"A  basket  for  me,  did  you  say, 
Brown  ?    What  in  the  world  is  in  it  ?" 

"  Well,  I  should  say  it  was  filled  with 
a  small  morsel  of  humanity  if  you  were 
to  ask  me,  sir,"  answered  the  tall, 
good-looking  man  who  assisted  the 
station  agent  in  a  little  village  on  one 
of  the  great  western  roads. 

"  By  thunder!  it  is  a  baby,  as  I  am 
alive  !  Who  in  the  world  has  sent  me 
this  ?"  asked  the  station  agent,  Ash- 
ton,  disgustedly.  He  held  the  basket 
off  at  arm's  length  and  looked  curious- 
ly at  the  now  waking  baby,  who 
seemed  to  take  the  strange  situation  as 
a  matter  of  course.  She  opened  her 
brown  eyes  and  put  out  her  little  dim- 
pled hands  in  the  manner  of  conde- 
scending invitation  to  be  taken  and 
coddled. 

"  I  can't  say  who  left  her;  I  only  know 
that  after  I  had  put  the  last  trunk  on 
and  the  train  commenced  to  pull  out  I 
saw  the  basket  on  the  platform.  I 
thought  perhaps  some  one  had  for- 
gotten it,  so  I  ran  to  pick  it  up  and 
found  it  addressed  to  you."  Archie 
Brown  awkwardly  took  the  little  white 
hand  of  the  stranger  in  his  big  brown 
one.  %  * 

"  Well,  I'll  have  none  of  it,  that's  cer- 
tain,'' said  Ashton.  Wife  and  I  have 
been  married  now  fifteen  years  without 
any  children  of  our  own  and  it's  a  little 
late  to  begin  on  waifs. 

"  But,  sir,  she  is  addressed  to  you; 
you  can't  refuse  her.  See  how  pretty 
she  is  and  loving,  too,"  as  the  baby's 
little  fingers  clung  closer  to  his. 
"  Little  Muriel !  What  a  sweet  name  ! 
I'm  glad  it's  written  on  the  card." 

"  Refuse  her  ?  Just  see  if  I  can't.  I 
am  not  to  be  taken  in  in  this  way.  If 
you  are  so  in  love  with  her,  why  don't 
you  take  her  ?  It  is  different  with  you; 
of  course,  in  your  position  you  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  baby.  I  am  too 
poor  myself." 

Brown,  heedless  of  the  irony  of  the 
agent's  remarks  regarding  affluence 
and  poverty,  took  the  little  one  up  in 
his  arms  caressingly  and  gently,  as 
strong  men  often  do. 

''  Very  well,  sir;  if  you  really  mean  it 


I'll  be  verv  glad  to  take  the  little  lady." 

"Little  lady,  indeed  !  No  such  luck. 
She  is  a  waif  if  there  ever  was  one  and 
probably  the  lucky  owners  are  whizzing 
away  on  the  express,  laughing  in  their 
sleeves  to  think  how  easily  they  got  rid 
of  her  and  took  me  in.  But  not  much  ! 
I'm  too  smart  to  get  mixed  up  in  an 
affair  of  this  kind." 

"  Well,  I'll  go  right  home  with  little 
Muriel  and  let  my  wife  take  care  of 
her.  I  won't  be  needed  till  the  1:30 
will  I  ?  " 

'  Oh.  no,  you  won't  be  needed;  go 
right  along  and  good  luck  with  you.  I 
hope  Mrs.  Brown  won't  make  it  too  hot 
for  you;  it's  a  warm  enough  day  already  ! 
So  saying  the  burly  old  agent  went  into 
the  station  house  and  Brown,  holding 
the  baby  in  his  strong  right  arm,  picked 
up  the  the  basket  and  marched  off  to- 
ward the  little  cottage  where  he  and 
his  wife  dwelt. 

'"Anne!  Anne!  I've  brought  you 
something,"  he  cried,  as  he  reached  the 
cottage  door.  A  sweet-faced  young 
woman  appeared,  smiling  in  answer  to 
her  husband's  cheery  voice,  but  when 
she  saw  the  burden  in  his  arms  she 
stopped  aghast,  though  her  eyes 
brightened  at  the  sight  of  the  little 
;  one  nestled  so  snugly  aganist  Archie's 
breast. 

"Good  gracious  !  Where  did  you  get 
i  the  baby  ?  It  isn't  for  me.  is  it  Archie  ?  " 

'  Why,  Anne,  are  you  not  pleased 
with  her  ?  I  thought  you  would  enjoy 
mothering  this  friendless  little  girl," 
said  her  husband,  somewhat  crestfallen 
at  her  attitude. 

"So  I  will,  bless  her  little  heart! 
But  it  took  my  breath  away  to  see  you 
standing  there  at  the  door  with  that 
child  in  your  arms,  saying  that  you 
brought  me  something.  Give  her  to 
me.  I  know  how  to  hold  her.  Poor 
little  dear,  she  must  be  hungry  !  You 
run  right  over  to  Mrs.  Berry's  for 
some  nice  fresh  milk  and  then  come 
home  and  tell  me  all  about  her."  Kiss- 
ing the  baby  softly  on  the  forehead, 
Mrs.  Brown  assumed  immediate  man- 
agemenent  of  the  whole  affair. 

Mr.  Brown  soon  came  back  with  the 
milk  and  as  they  sat  at  their  noonday 
meal  he  told  what  little  he  knew  of 
Baby  Muriel.  Mrs.  Brown  held  her  on 
her  lap  and  fed  her  in  such  a  sweet, 
motherly  fashion  that  Archie  rose  from 
the  table  and  kissed  his  wife. 

"  Anne,  dear,  you  don't  know  what  a 
pretty  mother  you  make,"  he  said.  "  I 
felt  that  our  means  were  so  small  we 
could  hardly  afford  to  take  her,  you 
have  to  plan  so  carefully  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  But  now  I  see  you  two  to- 
gether I  know  it  must  be  for  the  best." 

"  Keep  her  ?  Why  I  love  her  already. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  a  dear  ?  She 
has  scarcely  cried  once.  I  guess  we 
can  manage  to  make  her  a  comfortable 
home,  if  we  are  poor. " 

"I  knew  you  would  feel  that  way, 
dear,  and  now  I  must  be  off.  It's  nearly 
train  time  and  Mr.  Ashton  is  rather 
cranky,  as  you  know."  He  kissed 
Anne  good  by,  including  the  baby  in 
his  caress,  and  went  back  to  his  work. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  old 
lady  Berry,  who  had  gained  some  know- 
ledge of  the  affair  from  Archie  when 
he  went  for  the  milk,  came  over  to  see 
the  baby. 

"  My  goodness,  Mrs.  Brown,  it  does 
seem  as  if  trouble  never  came  alone. 
Here  you  are,  just  well  a  month  from 
the  typhoid  with  doctor's  bills  and 
medicine  to  pay  for,  and  now  a  baby  on 
your  hands.  She  is  a  sweet  thing, 
though.  I  suppose  you  will  send  her  to 
some  institution." 

"  Indeed,  I'll  do  no  such  a  thing. 
She  is  mine  to  bring  up  and  love  all  I 
want  to."  answered  Mrs.  Brown,  taking 
the  little  one  up  in  her  arms  as  if  to 
protect  her  from  the  bare  suggestion 
of  an  institution. 

"  Well,  depend  upon  it  there  will  be 
no  good  coming  from  adopting  a  waif 
like  this.  There  must  have  been  some 
powerful  good  reason  for  casting  her 
off;  probably  the  curse  will  follow  her. " 
With  which  doleful  prophecy  the  old 
lady  took  herself  off  in  high  dungeon  at 
the  spirit  in  which  her  remarks  had 
been  received.  But  she  left  Anne 
Brown  no  less  happy,  for  with  love  in 
her  heart  for  the  baby  and  a  high  sense 
of  duty  she  gladly  accepted  the  charge 


that  had  so  unexpectedly  fallen  to  her. 

Archie  Brown  passed  the  afternoon 
thinking  of  the  pretty  scene  he  had  left 
at  home,  and  anxiously  awaited  the 
evening  that  he  might  return  to  his 
dear  ones.  He  had  struck  a  match  to 
light  his  pipe,  as  he  bent  over  some 
accounts,  and  then  remembering  the 
added  necessity  for  economy  he  threw 
it  away,  deciding  that  a  smoke  on  his 
doorstep  in  the  evening  by  Anne's  side 
with  the  baby  on  bis  lap,  perhaps, 
would  be  all  he  could  afford  these  days, 
and  quite  enough,  too,  he  thought. 
Upon  returning  home  he  found  Anne 
very  much  excited. 

"Oh,  Archie,  what  do  you  think  I 
found  in  the  baby's  basket.  Guess  ! 
guess  !  but  we  can  never  keep  it." 

"  It  must  be  another  baby,"  said 
Archie,  laughing,  '*  but  I  don't  see  how 
it  escaped  me." 

"  Oh,  do  not  laugh;  it's  an  awfully 
big  thing.  You  can't  imagine  how  sur- 
prised I  was.  Old  lady  Berry  had  just 
left  after  having  told  me  we  were  too 
poor  to  keep  a  baby,  when,  it  seemed 
in  answer  to  her  very  words,  I  went  to 
the  basket  to  shake  out  the  little 
clothes  I  saw  there  and  after  I  had 
taken  out  one  or  two  what  do  you  think 
I  found  ?  These,  these  !"  she  exclaimed, 
pulling  out  of  her  pocket  a  package  of 
government  bonds.  "  And  a  note  say- 
ing that  who  ever  took  the  child  should 
use  this  sum  for  her  expenses  and  in 
compensation  for  the  care  given.  Isn't 
it  wonderful  ?  asked  the  breathless 
Anne. 

"  Well,  I  should  say  so,"  answered 
Archie,  as  he  examined  the  bonds  and 
the  note.  "I  never  thought  there 
would  be  $5,000  at  once  underneath  our 
roof,  but  it  is  certainly  for  us." 

When  Mr.  Ashton  heard  what  had 
been  found  in  the  basket  he  demanded 
the  return  of  the  baby  with  the  money, 
but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  who  bad 
grown  truly  fond  of  their  little  ward, 
were  loath  to  give  her  up  and  justly 
felt  that  the  only  attraction  to  Ashton 
was  the  money.  So  they  refused  to 
part  with  Muriel  and  the  ease  went 
into  the  courts,  and  she  and  the  money 
were  awarded  to  Brown. 

*  *  *  » 

Muriel  grew  into  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  loving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  with 
all  the  force  of  her  sweet  young  nature. 
Though  they  had  thought  best  to  tell 
the  exact  truth  in  regard  to  her 
adoption,  she  looked  upon  them  as  her 
parents  and  they  cherished  her  as  their 
own  child.  She  was  now  eighteen. 
They  always  celebrated  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  she  came  to  them  .as  her 
birthday.  She  now  had  a  sweetheart. 
Her  father  had  become  station  agent 
and  her  lover  was  Tom  Andrews,  the 
young  man  who  filled  the  place  that 
Mr.  Brown  had  occupied  before  Ashton 
left,  which  he  did  in  mortification  after 
the  case  was  settled  in  favor  of  Brown. 

Tom  was  an  ambitious  youth  and  had 
for  many  months  been  reading  law  in 
his  leisure  moments  and  had  now  made 
up  his  mind  to  accept  an  offer  he  had 
received  from  a  law  firm  in  Chicago. 
He  was  about  to  leave  the  quiet  village 
of  his  youth,  where  he  and  Muriel  had 
grown  up  together. 

"  Tom,  why  can't  you  be  contented  to 
stay  here.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall 
do  without  you.  " 

"I  hate  to  leave  you,  Muriel,  dear, 
but  I  want  to  make  my  way  in  the 
world,  so  when  we  are  married  I  shall 
have  something  to  offer  you.  I  can 
never  advance  any  in  this  sleepy  little 
town. 

So  he  went  away,  full  of  hope  and 
courage,  leaving  Muriel  sad  and  lonely, 
but  also  full  of  hope,  for  she  believed 
in  Tom.  Time  wore  on;  they  corres- 
ponded vigorously  and  he  wrote  joy- 
fully of  his  success.  One  day  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him,  asking  for 
full  account  of  how  she  was  found,  just 
what  was  in  the  basket,  and.  in  fact, 
every  detail  of  that  strange  event  of 
nearly  nineteen  years  ago. 

"Why,  mother,  what  do  you  suppose 
he  can  want  with  it  ?  she  asked  Mrs. 
Brown. 

"  I  can't  imagine,  Muriel,  unless  he 
he  thinks  he  has  some  clew  of  your 
birth.  For  my  part  I'd  rather  let  well 
enough  alone.  If  I  were,  you  I  would 
not  send  the  information,"  answered 


Mrs.  Brown,  who  dreaded  any  revela- 
tion in  regard  to  Muriel's  identity. 

But  surely  mother,  it  must  be  all 
right  or  Tom  would  not  ask  to  know  all 
about  my  being  found.  Don't  say  no 
to  me.  You  and  father  have  been  so 
kind  and  loving  that  I  am  more  than 
grateful  to  the  good  fortune  that 
brought  me  to  you.  And  yet  mother, 
dear,  you  won't  think  it  strange  if  I 
confess  to  you  that  I  have  always  felt 
a  longing  in  my  heart  to  know  who  I 
really  am."  As  Muriel  finished  this 
long  speech  she  threw  her  arms  about 
her  mother  and  laid  her  soft  young 
head  aganist  the  dear  face  which  had 
always  shone  with  love  for  her. 

"Of  course,  child,  do  as  you  wish. 
Your  father  can  never  say  no  to  you 
and  I  am  just  as  bad,  I  suppose." 

Muriel  wrote  Tom  all  she  knew  of  her 
finding.  He  answered,  thanking  her 
for  her  trouble  and  said  that  her  case 
was  so  much  like  one  he  had  come 
across  that  he  wished  to  compare  the 
two,  and  he  requested  her  to  send  the 
note  which  Mrs.  Brown  had  found  in 
the  basket. 

"Well,  dear  child,  I  am  afraid  there 
is  nothing  in  it  after  all.  Tom  should 
not  have  raised  your  hopes." 

He  didn't  rise  my  hopes  and  I  am  no 
worse  off  than  I  was  before,  mother," 
answered  the  loyal  girl. 

The  subject  never  came  up  again. 
The  time  grew  near  for  the  Christmas 
visit  of  Tom,  to  which  he  and  Muriel  had 
so  long  looked  forward.  In  the  happy 
preparations  for  that  Muriel  forgot  all 
about  the  matter.  The  day  came  at 
last  for  his  arrival.  Muriel  stood  at 
her  station  wrapped  in  her  soft,  be- 
coming furs,  her  face  glowing  with 
happiness.  She  was  a  sight  to  gladden 
any  one's  heart,  much  more  so  the  heart 
of  Tom,  who  jumped  off  the  train  excit- 
edly and  found  his  little  sweetheart 
there,  not  changed  during  his  eighteen 
months'  absence,  unless  she  was  pret- 
tier. That  evening  as  that  sat  before 
the  open  fire  Tom  said: 

"Muriel.  I  have  a  story  to  tell  you, 
and  1  want  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  to 
listen,  too." 

"  Is  it  a  fairy  story,  Tom,  like  you 
used  to  tell  me  ?  "  asked  Muriel. 

"No,  dear,  but  it  sounds  like  one. 
Now  here  goes  in  the  same  old  way. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  rich  old 
gentleman  and  he  had  two  children, 
both  boys.  The  home  life  at  their 
grand  old  English  mansion  was  not  a 
very  cheerful  one  and  as  soon  as  the 
sons  were  educated  they  wished  to 
leave  the  home  of  their  childhood, 
where  every  wish  they  had  ever  had 
was  denied  them,  and  no  liberty  was 
allowed  by  their  cranky  old  father. 
His  nature  had  become  warped  at  the 
death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  lost  when 
the  boys  were  little  fellows.  This  is  a 
long  story  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  all 
the  details,  so  don't  be  impatient. 

The  eldest  son,  Douglas,  went  to  the 
United  States  to  travel  and  there  fell 
in  love  and  married  ayoungand  beauti- 
ful orphan  girl,  who  was  holding  the 
post  of  governess  in  an  English  family 
where  he  visited.  When  his  father 
heard  the  news  he  became  terribly  en- 
raged and  wrote  a  cruel  letter  saying 
he  disinherited  and  disowned  this  son 
who  had  so  disgraced  him.  Douglas 
found  employment,  and  by  living  simply 
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he  and  his  young  wife  managed  to  be 
comfortable.  A  year  after  his  mar- 
riage his  wife  died,  leaving  him  a  broken- 
hearted man,  with  a  tiny  girl  baby  to 
care  for.  He  decided  to  inform  his 
father  of  his  wife's  death  and  appeal 
to  him  for  the  child's  sake.  He  did  so, 
but  neglected  to  say  the  child  was  a 
girl. 

Mr.  Mericourt,  his  father,  relented 
and  came  to  America  only  to  find  that 
Douglas  had  died  unforgiven.  He  had 
been  careless  since  his  wife's  death  and 
while  walking  the  cold,  damp  streets 
late  at  night,  brooding  on  his  loss  and 
hardness  of  his  father,  who  had  never 
replied  to  his  letter,  he  had  taken  a 
violent  cold  and  succumbed  almost  im- 
mediately to  a  severe  attack  of  pneu- 
monia." 

"Oh,  Tom,  and  he  left  the  little  girl 
all  alone,"  said  Muriel,  her  soft  brown 
eyes  opening  wide  with  wonder  and 
expectation. 

"Yes,  alone,  Muriel,  save  for  her 
nurse,  a  good-hearted  but  flighty  young 
woman,  who  had  taken  her  home  after 
Douglas'  death.  She  showed  the  baby 
to  Mr.  Mericourt  and  begged  him  to 
take  her.  He  looked  at  the  child,  but 
his  disappointment  was  so  great  be- 
cause she  was  a  girl  that  he  claimed 
not  to  believe  her  to  be  his  son's  child. 
Putting  her  into  a  basket  which  had 
been  used  as  a  crib  he  gave  her  back  to 
the  nurse,  handing  her  a  sum  of  money 
and  telling  her  to  keep  the  child.  He 
left  the  house  immediately  and  the 
nurse  found  herself  with  the  baby  on 
her  hands,  much  to  her  discomfiture. 
She  was  about  to  be  married  and  knew 
that  her  lover  would  object  to  adopt- 
a  child.  A  plan  came  into  her  head. 
She  remembered  the  station  agent  at 
the  village  where  she  was  brought  up; 
she  knew  the  last  she  heard  of  him  he 
was  childless,  so  she  addressed  the 
basket  to  him  and  hurriedly  putting  in 
the  little  girl's  wardrobe,  she  started 
off  that  very  day  for  her  old  home. 

"I  think  I  know  the  rest,"  said 
Muriel  tremblingly,  her  hand  seeking 
Tom's. 

"Yes,  some  of  it,  but  not  all,  dear. 
You  know  she  stepped  off  the  train  and 
left  the  basket  and  how  two  of  the  best 
people  in  the  world  brought  the  child 
up  to  be  the  sweetest  of  all  girls." 

"Oh,  Tom,  go  on  with  the  story, 
never  mind  that,"  interrupted  Muriel. 

"Well,  then,  there  was  a  green 
youth  who  weut  to  the  city  to  seek  his 
fortune.  And  he  had  not  been  in  the 
law  office  where  he  worked  more  than 
a  week  or  two  when  he  heard  how  the 
lawyers  were  hunting  for  a  girl  who 
had  disappeared  eighteen  years  ago. 
She  was  wanted  to  take  possession  of 
a  grand  old  English  estate,  which  was 
left  to  her  by  the  death  of  her  uncle, 
who  had  been  a  soldier.  He  died  in 
India,  leaving  no  family.  Her  grand- 
father had  died  many  years  previous 
to  this  son's  decease.  The  law  firm 
was  searching  for  her,  and  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  the  clerk  that  he  could  help 
in  that  search  and  his  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  And  he  was 
sent  by  the  heads  of  the  firm  to  inform 
her  that  she  could  take  possession  at 
her  earliest  convenience;  and  could 
they  in  any  way  serve  her,  they  were 
at  her  command,  and  so  forth  and  so 
forth. 

"So,  of  course,  having  to  obey  his 
instructions,  but  very  much  against 
his  will — " 

"Tom,  don't  be  nonsensical;  this  is 
too  serious — " 

"  You  must  not  interrupt.  He  went 
to  tell  the  heiress,  and  actually — would 
you  believe  it — there  she  stood,  as  the 
train  drew  in,  waiting  for  the  lawyer's 
poor  clerk." 

"  Oh,  mother,  isn't  it  all  strange  and 
wonderful  ?  It  doesn't  seem  as  if  it 
could  be  true  !  " 

"  My  darling,  I  am  so  happy  for  you, 
but  it's  a  loss  to  us — your  father  and 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  sadly. 

"Why,  mother,  do  you  suppose  I 
would  ever  go  a  step  of  the  way  to 
England  without  you  and  father  ?  " 

Tom's  face  saddened,  and  yet  what 
could  he  expect  ?  He  was  no  mate  for 
this  sweet  young  heiress,  whose  wealth 
and  beauty  would  attract  many  grand 
suitors. 

Muriel  threw  her  arms  around  her 


father's  neck  as  she  had  done  in  child- 
hood. 

"When  shall  we  go  ?  "  she  asked,  ex- 
citedly. 

"  The  lawyers  say  it  will  be  best  for 
you  to  go  immediately,"  said  Tom, 
coldly. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Tom; 
don't  you  want  to  go  ?  "  asked  Muriel, 
anxiously. 

"  I  supposed  you  did  not  want  me 
any  more,  now  that  you  are  so  rich," 
said  Tom,  rather  ashamed  to  own  his 
thoughts. 

"  Tom,  my  dear  Tom,  don't  be  silly. 
Don't  you  think  the  trip  to  England 
would  be  a  nice,  pleasant — I  mean  en- 
joyable— wedding  journey  ?  "  blush- 
ingly  questioned  Muriel. 


Gems. 

One  part  of  the  science  of  living  is  to 
learn  just  what  our  responsibility  is, 
and  to  let  other  people's  alone. — Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe. 

Life  is  too  short  to  nurse  one's  mis- 
ery. Hurry  across  the  lowlands,  that 
you  may  spend  more  time  on  the 
mountain  tops. — Phillips  Brooks. 

Peace  is  the  greatest  of  blessings 
when  it  is  won  and  kept  by  manhood 
and  wisdom;  but  it  is  a  blessing  that 
will  not  long  be  the  housemate  of  cow- 
ardice.— Lowell. 

Your  manners  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  quality  of  what  you  frequently 
think  on;  for  the  soul  is  tinged  and  col- 
ored with  the  complexion  of  thought. — 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

No  one  can  ask  honestly  or  hopefully 
to  be  delivered  from  temptation  unless 
he  has  himself  honestly  and  firmly  de- 
termined to  do  the  best  he  can  to  keep 
out  of  it. — Ruskin, 

Never  to  tire,  never  to  grow  cold,  to 
be  patient,  sympathetic,  tender,  to 
look  for  the  budding  flower  and  the 
opening  heart,  to  hope  always,  to  love 
always — this  is  duty. — AmieL 

The  way  of  life  is  by  no  means 
smooth,  but  let  us  not  make  it  rougher 
than  it  is.  The  world  is  not  all  we 
could  wish;  but,  if  it  goes  wrong,  let  us 
not  spend  ourselves  trying  to  make  it 
go  worse.  Rather  let  us  make  it  a 
little  smoother  and  a  little  pleasanter 
by  our  disposition,  manners  and  deeds. 
If  men  in  general  are  out  of  sortj,  there 
is  more  need  of  our  being  in  sorts. 


His  Retort  Courteous. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  the  eminent  divine, 
was  fond  of  telling  the  following  story: 
"Lady  Betty  Cunningham,  having  had 
some  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
parish  minister,  instead  of  putting  her 
usual  contribution  in  the  collecting- 
plate,  merely  gave  a  stately  bow.  This 
having  occurred  several  Sundays  in 
succession,  the  elder  in  charge  of  the 
plate  at  last  lost  patience,  and  blurted 
out,  '  We  cud  dae  wi'  less  o'  yer  man- 
ners, and  mair  o'  yer  siller,  maleddy.'  " 

Dining  on  one  occasion  at  the  house 
of  a  nobleman,  he  happened  to  repeat 
the  anecdote,  whereupon  the  host,  in  a 
not  over  well-pleased  tone  said:  "Are 
you  aware,  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  Lady 
Betty  is  a  relative  of  mine  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  aware,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  doctor;  "but,  with  your  permission, 
I  shall  mention  the  fact  the  next  time  I 
tell  the  story." — The  Standard. 


Popular  Science. 


Scales  are  now  made  of  such  a  nice 
adjustment  that  they  will  weigh  any- 
thing, to  the  smallest  hair  plucked 
from  the  eyebrow.  In  fact,  they  will 
weigh  a  pencil  mark. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  describes  an  ant, 
which  can  support  a  weight  three 
thousand  times  heavier  than  itself,  or 
equal  in  proportion  to  a  man  holding 
210  tons  by  his  teeth. 

Thunder  is  sometimes  one  great 
crash,  because  the  lightning  cloud  is 
near  the  earth  and  as  all  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  (on  which  the  sound  depends) 
reach  the  ear  at  the  same  time. 

The  air  is  clear  at  Arequipa,  Peru. 
From  the  observatory  at  that  place, 
8050  feet  above  the  sea,  a  black  spot, 


one  inch  in  diameter,  placed  on  a  white 
disc,  has  been  seenon  Mount  Charchaul, 
a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  through  a 
thirteen-inch  telescope. 

Fashion  Notes. 


Short  capes  are  much  worn,  and  are 
made  in  velvet,  silk  and  plain  or  fancy 
cloth,  trimmed  with  ruchings  of  lace, 
jet  and  feather  trimmings,  or  with 
bands  of  fur.  Short,  tight-fitting  jack- 
ets are  worn  by  young  girls,  and  are 
made  of  cloth  or  tweed  or  velvet.  They 
are  sometimes  tight-fitting  in  the  back 
and  loose  in  front. 

There  has  to  be  a  dress  for  every 
occasion.  For  morning  wear  plain 
dresses  of  serge,  cloth,  cheviot  or 
ribbed  velveteen;  visiting  dresses  are 
rich  silks  or  velvets;  home  dresses  are 
rather  in  the  empire  style,  and  for 
evening  wear  half  long  trains  of  splen- 
did silks  trimmed  with  embroideries 
are  worn. 

A  woman  who  saw  the  wedding  gifts 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  told  a 
reporter  that  a  pair  of  garter  buckles 
in  the  collection  came  from  an  intimate 
girl  friend  who  has  much  artistic 
genius.  She  did  the  duke's  features  on 
two  ivory  discs  and  set  each  one 
around  with  fine  opals  and  brilliants, 
and  attached  the  baubles  to  gorgeous 
yellow  garters. 

The  black  lace  that  is  so  limp  and 
forlorn  looking,  can  be  made  as  good 
as  new  by  a  very  simple  process  given 
in  the  Home  Queen.  Wash  it  in  soft, 
soapy  water,  then  rinse  in  clear  water, 
squeezing  it  in  the  hand,  instead  of 
wringing  it.  Dip  in  cold  coffee,  in 
which  a  little  gum  arabic  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  press  smoothly  on  a  win- 
dow pane  to  dry.  The  coffee  darkens 
it,  the  gum  arabic  gives  it  the  required 
stiffness,  and  when  dried  in  this  way 
no  ironing  is  necessary.  It  is  then 
ready  to  be  used  in  any  way  you  wish. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Croutes  a  la  Noel. — Line  some 
patty  pans  with  fine,  short  paste,  fill 
them  with  mincemeat,  cover  with  a 
cardboard  box  lid  and  bake.  Then, 
instead  of  a  pastry  lid,  cover  them  with 
equal  parts  of  fresh  butter  and  sugar 
beaten  to  a  light,  white  cream  and  fla- 
vored with  a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice  or 
rosewater. 

Sugared  Corn. — For  this  innocent 
confection  make  a  plain  sugar  syrup 
and  boil  until  it  will  candy  in  cold 
water.  A  cupful  of  sugar  is  enough 
for  three  quarts  of  popped  corn.  Mix 
the  corn  quickly  with  the  warm  syrup 
until  each  kernel  gets  its  share. 
Sprinkle  a  part  of  it  with  red  sugar 
before  it  cools. 

Steamed  Bread  and  Fruit  Pud- 
ding.— This  is  suitable  for  a  plain  din- 
ner. One  pint  of  bread  broken  into 
small  pieces.  Add  one  cup  of  milk, 
one-third  of  a  cup  of  molasses,  one  egg, 
beaten,  and  one  cup  of  raisins,  stoned 
and  cuti-  in  halves;  bake  thoroughly, 
then  sift  in  half  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
cinnamon,  grated  nutmeg,  salt  and 
soda.  Turn  into  a  buttered  pudding 
boiler,  and  cook  in  boiling  water  about 
two  hours.    Serve  with  a  lemon  sauce. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Clear,  black  coffee  diluted  with  water 
and  containing  a  little  ammonia  will 
clean  and  restore  black  clothes. 

Raisins  can  be  easily  seeded  if  put  in 
hot  water  and  allowed  to  stand  fifteen 
minutes  before  beginning  to  seed. 

A  treatment  that  may  be  relied  on 
for  removing  spots  of  iron  rust  from 
white  fabrics  is  the  following:  Pour 
boiling  water  into  a  bowl,  stretch  the 
cloth  that  is  spotted  over  it,  and  drop 
on  the  spot  of  rust  a  drop  of  hydro- 
chloric or  muriatic  acid.  Leave  it 
there  half  a  minute,  then  dip  the  place 
in  hot  water.  Wash  out  thoroughly 
afterwards  in  water  softened  with  am- 
monia. Soap  must  not  be  used,  as  the 
acid  will  decompose  it  and  leave  a 
grease  spot  on  the  cloth. 


THE 


WILSON 
SHIRT 


Must  interest  every  man  who  wears  a  shirt  and 
every  woman  who  has  to  look  after  household 
affairs. 

50  CENTS 

Buys  it— either  made  of  the  best  Amoskeag  Ex- 
celsior Cheviot  or  fine,  strong  Tennis  Flannel,  full 
cut,  36  inches  long,  with  long  sleeves;  work  war- 
ranted. It  is  a  man's  shirt,  intended  for  the  head 
of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  young  men. 

SAVES  WOMEN 

The  time,  trouble  and  cost  of  making  up,  and  they 
have  more  time  to  read,  visit  and  make  them- 
selves agreeable. 

NOTHING 

But  the  "  Wilson  Tariff  Bill,"  hard  times  and  low 
wages  makes  it  possible  to  sell  such  a  shirt  at  the 
price— and  these  times  will  soon  be  over,  and  the 
price  will  then  be  higher. 

♦  ♦♦ 

See  what  we  said  about  Shoes  last  week. 
See  what  we  say  about  Dry  Goods  next  week. 

MAKES  MONEY 

For  you  to  watch  this  column  in  the  Rural  Press 
each  week,  and  if  too  little  said,  enclose  8  cents 
for  mailing  and  will  send  our  150-page  Home 
Circle,  and  the  monthly  of  32  pages  each  month, 
free, 

FOR  YOU 

To  keep  yourself  posted  on  prices  of  different 
things  used  on  the  farm,  or  about  the  household. 
Our  trade  is  largely  with  rural  people,  and  being 
"  growed  up  " 

ON  A  FARM 

We  think  we  know  the  wants  of  our  own  people, 
and  try  to  supply  them  carefully.  There  is  noth- 
a  man  wears 

NOWADAYS, 

Not  even  a  mustache  or  chin  whiskers,  that  we  do 
not  keep  in  store  and  supply  at  the  right  price. 
Suits  for  men,  wool,  $5  up.  Gloves  for  work,  45 
cents  up.  We  are  leaders  in  trade  circles— but 
modest  about  mentioning  it.  Come  see  us  when  in 
town  and  say  you  read  the  Rural  press. 


♦♦♦ 


SMITHS 


CASH 

STORE, 


414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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Acetylene  Gas. 


In  San  Francisco,  as  elsewhere,  con- 
siderable commercial  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  new  acetylene  gas.  If 
half  what  is  claimed  for  it  proves  so,  it 
will  work  an  industrial  revolution.  It 
was  first  heralded  as  destined  to  revo- 
lutionize the  gas  industry,  but  it  is 
alleged  that  lighting  is  but  one  of  the 
practical  uses  to  which  the  product  of 
carbide  of  calcium  can  be  put.  A  New 
York  concern — the  Electro-Gas  Co. — 
selling  city  rights  at  figures  that  would 
make  a  franchise  for  San  Francisco 
worth  about  $250,000.  This  is  for 
lighting,  alone. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  paid 
its  accidental  discovers  $10,000  as  being 
the  most  important  scientific  discovery 
of  the  year,  which  it  undoubtedly  is. 
Heating  a  mixture  of  coal  and  lime,  or 
charcoal  and  chalk,  in  an  electric  fur- 
nace and  throwing  the  resulting  com- 
pound into  water  evolves  acetylene. 
One  set  of  scientists  claim  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  interesting  labor- 
atory experiment ;  others  claim  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  practical  value. 

It  is  claimed  that  '"acetylene,  on 
being  passed  through  an  iron  tube 
heated  to  dull  redness,  turns  rapidly 
and  completely  into  benzine.  This  is  a 
product  of  prime  importance,  and  is 
the  base  of  thousands  of  organic  sub- 
stances. In  illustration  of  the  trans- 
mutations which  can  be  effected,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  result- 
ant benzine  vapor  be  passed  into  strong 
nitric  acid  it  is  transformed  into  nitro- 
benzine,  and  this  on  treatment  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  iron  filings  goes  into 
aniline.  With  the  formation  of  aniline 
the  road  is  opened  for  the  production 
of  the  immense  series  of  dye  substances 
of  which  aniline  is  the  starting  point. 
Instead  of  transforming  acetylene  into 
aniline,  however,  it  may  be  changed 
into  carbolic  acid;  thence  it  is  but  a 
step  to  picric  acid,  the  foundation  of 
the  modern  high  explosives.  Or  it 
may  be  made  into  aniline,  and  then 
boiled  with  acetic  acid,  when  it  is 
transformed  into  anti-febrin,  the  well 
known  fever  specificx  Again,  by  pass- 
ing it  through  a  tube  heated  to  bright 
redness,  naphthalene  is  produced,  which 
is  also  the  starting  point  for  a  legion 
of  valuable  chemicals.  It  would  seem  as 
though  almost  all  the  needs  of  man  were 
able  to  be  satisfied  by  this  protean 
substance.  The  further  investigation 
is  pushed  into  its  possibilities,  the 
more  astounding  and  bewildering  they 
become.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hy- 
drogen acetylene  becomes  ethylene, 
and  this,  on  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  becomes  alcohol,  which, 
apart  from  its  other  uses,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  production  of  an 
enormous  number  of  economic  sub- 
stances. In  similar  ways  we  can  get 
such  deadly  poisons  as  oxalic  acid  and 
prussic  acid,  while  acetylene  is  a  cheap 
source  of  the  aldehyde  so  much  used  in 
the  production  of  artificial  essences 
and  the  manufacture  of  mirrors.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  considered  that  from 
acetylene  can  be  derived  whole  systems 
of  dyes,  medicines,  essences,  perfumes, 
poisons,  explosives — not  to  mention 
cheap  whisky — it  will  be  seen  that  the 
latest  product  of  the  electric  furnace 
has  a  utility  out  of  all  proportion 
greater  than  that  which  can  be  derived 
from  its  peculiar  light-giving  powers." 

Going  back  to  its  utility  as  a  light- 
producing  power,  photometrical  tests 
have  shown  that  for  the  production  of 
a  light  of  one  normal  candle  power  0.6 
litre  of  acetylene  is  required  per  hour 
if  proper  burners  are  used,  while  for 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

 Unequalled  in  

DIJRARILTY, 

TONE  and  FINISH. 

4-      ♦      Fully  Guaranteed.      ♦  + 

Will  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchase. 
Catalogue*  free  on  application. 

the"f~w.  SPENCER  CO., 

338  Post  Street,  San  .Francisco,  Cal. 


the  same  lighting  power  10  to  12  litres 
of  coal  gas  used  in  ordinary  burners 
are  consumed.  Acetylene,  however, 
possesses  different  qualities,  which  are 
of  a  rather  dangerous  nature  and  have 
to  be  considered  with  caution.  First, 
by  its  action  upon  copper  or  copper  al- 
loys a  brownish  substance  is  formed 
which  is  highly  explosive:  such  metals, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  used  neither  in- 
side the  conduits  nor  for  glow  bodies, 
if  acetylene,  is  employed  as  a  lighting 
material.  Iron  is  of  neutral  conduct 
towards  acetyline.  Second,  a  mixture 
of  acetylene  and  air  is  explosive,  the 
highest  exploding  power  being  reached 
in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  acetylene 
and  12  parts  of  air.  Third,  as  all  car- 
bureted hydrogen  gases,  acetylene  is 
very  poisonous  also.  Happily,  acety- 
lene makes  itself  noticed  quickly  even 
in  a  very  small  quantity  by  its  bad 
smell,  whereby  the  dangers  arising 
from  leaks  are  restricted  to  a  certain 
degree.  Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that 
acetylene  can  be  formed  during  the 
storage  and  transport  of  calcium-car- 
bide, also  as  soon  as  the  latter  comes 
into  contact  with  water  or  absorbs  hy- 
drogen from  the  air.  Sufficient  meas- 
ures of  precaution  are  required,  there- 
fore, if  acetylene  is  to  be  adopted  on  an 
extensive  scale. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  ptr 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  1SURKE,  B26  Market  St..  S.  P.  Al  Prizi  Hui- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Plgrs. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.  C.C.  registered  prize  luutf 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  >  ale. 

HULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  lo 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  loin 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Dauvilie.  Cal. 

PETEK  SAXK  Jt  SON,  Lick  House,  S  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS  AT)  imi.NTKINS.  from  I  lie  hem 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Ho<!s 
,1111!  Poultry.  William  Mle*J>  I'o.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal..  Bret  d.  is  and  Exporters.  Established  in  ISTti. 


Poultry. 


J.  W.  lold.KIS.  Santa  Cruz  Cal.  B.  P.  Rocks. 
Bco.  Leghorns.  B.  Minorcas,  Pektn  Ducks.  The 
la  rgest  establishment  on  theeoast.  Lot  of  cocker- 
els cheap  for  farmers'  flocks.  Satisfactory  hatches 
guaranteed  in  every  sitting.   Try  good  slock. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MRS..J.«;.  FREDERICKS,  Madison.  Cal.  BL  Min- 
orcas and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 

WILLIAM  NILKS  &  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptivecatalogue.  free. 


MANHATTAN  EGO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  F. 


Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Sptcdy  and  Positive  Cure    1  F-  H-  BBKKE' 626  Marfeet  St.,  9.  F.-BERKSHIRES. 


Swine. 


The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  everuBcd.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


F^OR  RENT. 


I5ERKSHIKES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


A.  P.  HOT  AUNG  —  Berkshires  from  imported 
stock— Mayfield,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


200  ACRES  OF  ORCHARD  c» 


AS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.  Regisl  d  Berkshires. 


  ON  THE  

Famous  Feather  River  Bottom  Lands. 

Mainly  in  Peaches,  with  some  Prunes  and  Al- 
monds. Trees  in  their  sixth  year,  in  fine  condi- 
tion. 

There  is  one  large  cannery  at  Grid  ley,  three 
miles  distant;  another  at  Biggs,  seven  miles,  who 
will  use  all  the  fruit  raised  in  the  adjoining  or- 
chards. 

Will  lease  for  one  or  more  years,  as  desired. 
Reason  for  renting— an  estate  with  several  minor 
heirs.   For  further  information,  address : 

GEORGE  THRESHER, 
Gridley  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


Fruit  Land  at  a  Bargain. 

I  want  ten  men  having  $5000  each  to  invest  in  the 
finest  and  cheapest  Fruit  and  Grape  land  in  this 
State.  Sonoma  County,  within  50  miles  of  San 
Francisco.  Climate  and  soil  unexcelled.  Investi- 
gate this  property  without  delay.  Write  for  par 
titulars.  JOHN  F.  BYXBKE. 

43  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish. French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


DON'T 

MISS 

IT. 


— THE— 

World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  prin- 
ciple is  like  the 
Humboldt,  but  it  is 
"chock  full"  of  improvements. 
Child  can  use  it.  Clothes  clean, 
sweet  and  white  as  snow.  Lasts 
lifetime.   Sent  freight  paid    Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS,  10  McLean  St..  Lincoln.  III. 


|SJEW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guidefor  1890  Finest 
book  ever  published,  contains  nearly  100 
pages,  all  printed  la  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
and  gardening  pav.  Sent  poBt  paid  for  35c. 
J oha  Bauscher , Jr., box  60Freepor t,  111, 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Consign 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter,  Cheese,  Honey,  Etc. 

poultrymeVs  union, 

207  Front  Street  San  Francisco. 


Box  ig  UesHbines.Ia 


SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATOR, 

Our  magninoentT 
new  catalogue 
giving  full  in- 
formation re* 
'nrding  artificial 
Hatching 4  Brooding 
and  treatise  on  poul- 
try raising  sen  t  f  or  4o 
.tamps.  Circular  freo. 


H ATCH  Chickens  "J JFSEftlEi 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Sclf.Rcgnlat- 

itg.  Thnusu>,d.H  ju  nwenaBil 

•i.pratiun.     l,offi'.l  priced 
Urnt-.-lu.N  Hut.  hi  ■-  marie. 
I-KII.  II.  ST  MIL. 
1 1  I      aa  ...  r,iiisi, ujuiiiey.in. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER 

■  Cuts  clean  on  all  sides-does  not  crush.  The 
)  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
)  made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World's 
I  Kair  Award.    DescriDtive  Circulars  Free 

A  C. BROSiUS.  Cochranvilie,  Pa 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 


P.  O  Box  ( 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE    BLUE    BIBBOM  IIKKD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jan'y  and  Feb'y 
sows— just  the  aye  to  breed.   Correspondence  solic'td. 


E 


xpenence 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap- 
plied. To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  \o% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat- 
ed with  Potash  are  compara- 
tively free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain, 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking 

GERMAN'  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

riEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
NURSERYMAN, 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY.  CAL. 

Has  nn  hand  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 

French  Prunes,  Tragedy  Prunes. 

Royal,  Blenheim,  Moorpark,  French  and 
Newcastle  Apricots. 

I.  X.  L.,  Xonpariel.  Texas  Prolific,  Lanqne- 
doe.  La  Prima  and  Ne  Pins  Ultra  Almond*. 

Crawford.  Salway,  .Susquehanna,  Mulr,  Fos- 
ter and  other  Peaches  in  variety. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Acacias, 
Texas  Umbrella  Trees.  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruits  in  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 
pests.   For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  ANDERSON.  Lodl,  Cal. 


Headquarters  for  the  Choicest 

SEEDS, PLANTS, 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES, 
ROSES,  BULBS,  Etc. 

Elegnnt  168  Paee  Catalog,  Free. 
Send  for  It  before  buying. 
■    Half  saved  by  dealing  direct.  Every- 
I  thing  mall  size  postpaid.  Largerbyex- 
"  press  or  freight.  »stl»factlooOuar- 

anteed.  4Snd  year.   lOOO  Acres. 

X»  Oreenhouse*. 

ST0RRS&  HARRISON  CO., 

Painosviile,  Ohio.  Box  125 


FERRYS  SEEDS 


■  >for  them- 
j\  £  I/)  L'ri  them,  plant' 
^■^■V/theni.  They  are  the^ 
^  f  standard  .seeds  every-  ^ 

where ;   sown  by   lie 1 
^largest  planters  in  the  world. ' 
"Whether  you  plant  50  square  feet 
of  ground  or  50  acres,  you  should 
have  Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  *96. 
The  most  valuable  book  for  far* 
triers  and  gardeners  ever  given 
away.   Mailed  free. 
D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  SftLE. 

Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlings. 

No.  1,  A  and  UP     *500  Per  100°- 

No.  2,  I  to  A   2.50 

No.  3,  TV  to  J   1.50 

Terms  cash  before  shipment.    Mention  this  paper. 

H.  FBEBBOROUGB, 
Sunrise  Nurseries  Montavilla,  Oregon. 


Australian  Salt  Bush  Plants 

For  alkali  land,  for  sale  by  Lord  &  Walton, 
HO"  K.  .'ml  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SATALOO  f REE. 


SSEEDS 

Every  planter  wants  tbem,  We 
WARRANTED  BEST  SEEDS  CHEAP 
HALF  REGULAR  PRICE.  Large pkta. 
2  CTS.  uii.  Extras  with  orders. 
Send  for  FINEST  BOOK  PRINTED, 
mailed  FREE.  Mmk,i  Ganlmin 
•H  /or  it-,-      Price  Lut. 

ALNEER  BROS., 

NO.  11  Alneer  Blk,  Rocklord.  III. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

New  Varieties  of 
PRUNES. 


"  Clairac 
Mammoth 

Or  IMPROVED  FRENCH  PRUNE. 


ff 


Average  size  (cured). 

The  FINEST  and  LARGEST  prune  ever  intro- 
duced into  this  State,  grading  (cured)  from  20  to  35 
per  pound;  splendid  to  ship  East  as  a  plum. 

The  CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH  was  originated 
from  the  seed;  nothing  "hybridized"  about  it. 
We  can,  therefore,  guarantee  the  character  of  this 
remarkable  prune  to  be  "  constant."  All  our  trees 
of  that  prune  are  on  Myrobolan  root;  on  peach  it 
is  too  liable  to  sever  from  the  stock.  Prices,  $3,  $4 
and  $5  per  dozen,  according  to  sizes;  $24,  $30  and 
$35  per  hundred. 

CAUTION  ! 

We  would  caution  the  public  against  buying 
trees  purporting  to  be  that  New  Prune  of  ours, 
under  auy  name  whatever,  as  we  know  of  some 
unscrupulous  nurserymen  in  the  State  trying  to 
pass  the  "  Robe  Imperial "  a  large  and  juicy  plum, 
under  the  name  of  "Imperial"  short,  for  the 
Clairac  Mammoth.  We  assure  the  public  that 
those  nurserymen  are  frauds,  and  contemptible 
frauds,  they  claiming  to  have  bribed  an  employe 
of  ours  to  obtain  scions  of  that  prune  1 

Ghatenay  D'Ente  Prone. 

This  is  another  new  variety  of  French  Prune, 
earlier  than  the  earliest.  We  particularly  recom- 
mend this  valuable  variety  to  Oregon  prune  grow- 
ers, as  it  would  permit  them  to  dry  their  prunes  to 
the  sun. 

Two  more  new  varieties  of  prunes  under  "ex- 
perimental test  "  test  in  our  grounds. 

Nut  Trees  of  All  Kinds. 


23  Varieties  of  English  Walnut  (GRAFTED 
and  SECOND  GENERATION  trees). 

9  Varieties  of  French  Chestnuts. 

4  Varieties  of  Almonds, 

8  Varieties  of  Filberts. 

241  Varieties  of  Grapes. 

62  Varieties  of  English  Gooseberries. 

New  Pears,  New  Cherries,  New  Apples,  New 
Fruit  in  general,  etc. 

Send  for  General  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Price  List. 

Felix  Gillet, 

Barren  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 


French    Prune  1    Royal    Apricot  ! 

Black  Tartarian  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries. 
Cork  Elm,  Birch,  Linden,  Maple,  Hawthorn. 
Acacias,  Magnolias.  Dracaenas,  Pittosporums. 
Laurestinus  Carnations. 
Roses  and  Palms  in  large  quantities. 
Gums  and  Cypress  in  boxes. 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
Send  for  price  list. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Tiues. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Orovllle,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 


Santa  Rosa  Nurseries. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Clean,  Unirrigated  Trees. 

All  the  Standard  Varieties. 

Also  California  Red  (best,  most  prolific  ami 
largest  early  Plum),  Wonderful  Tennant 
Prune,  Best  New  Japan  Plums  and 
Young-Bearing  Apples. 

A?.™!?.!  R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA  CALIFORNIA. 


Established  1876. 


Hyrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  1895-6  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,  Healthy,  Non-Irrigated 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.   No  insect  pests. 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Fre» 


MISSION  AND  NEVADILLO 

Olix/e-  Trees. 

All  Sizes. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


John  E.  Packard, 

Pomona,  California. 


Olive  Trees. 

HOWLAND  BROS., 


Send  for  Price  List. 


POMONA,  CAL. 


EOR  SALE. 


MANZANILLO  AND  NEVADILLO  BLANCO 
OLIVE  TREES. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
Union  Nursery  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Frank  Kunz,  Proprietor. 

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON. 
Send  for  Price  List.  Pomona,  California. 

OLIVE  GROWERS'  MANUAL 

Sent  Free  on  Application  to 
F.  M.  HUNT   Redlands,  Cal. 


STOCKTON  NURSERY. 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE.         ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Trees!  Trees!  Trees!  Trees ! 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying  your  Stock. 


SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 


We  have  been 
OPTiTr        appointed    o  y 
KtT,TE         Stark  Bros.. 
CAGEN,    Louisiana.  Mo.. 

sole  aprents  for 
the  Splendor 
Prune  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Trees  grown 
by  us  at  our 
nurseries  here. 

Every  tree  to 
be  sold  under 
their  register- 
ed trade  mark. 

The  Splendor 
has  the  sweet- 
ness  of  the 
D'Agen,  but  is 
several  times 


Send  for  description  and  special  order  blank  at  once.   Only  a  limited  number  left. 


Larger. 


We  have  a  large  list  of  new  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums  and  Prunes.  Also  a  large  list  of  Roses. 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.   Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  upon  application. 

NAPA    \J  f\  LLEY    NURSERY  CO. 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates.  NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

RES  NO,  CAL., 

OFFERS  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Olive  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 

CITRUS  TREES. 


SEND    FOK    PRICKS,  ADDRESS 


GEORGE  C.  ROEDI1NG,  Manager. 


TREES 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  OLIVES, 
ORANGES,    LEMONS   AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 


Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock 


On  the  Pacific  Coast. 


OUR    CATALOGUES  OFFER   MANY   NEW   AND  RARE   VARIETIES  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND 

IN   OTHER  COLLECTIONS. 

California  Nursery  Co., 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


NILES,  CAL. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONIT0  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


E.  G.  CLOWES, 


Stockton,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     ERUIT  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY, 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

«-  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Biggs,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


AUSTRALIAN   SALT  BUSH 

(A triplex  semibaceatum) 

 — S  E  E  D.-  

A    FORAGE    PLANT    FOR    ALKALI  SOILS. 

Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application.   Correspondence  invited. 

TRUMBULL    &    B  E  E  B  E, 

SEEDSMEN  &  NUKSKKYMEN. 


419-481  Saimome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Twentieth  Century  Telegraph. 


The  system  recently  proposed  by 
P.  B.  Delaney  for  quickening  the  inter- 
communication of  messages  between 
cities  by  the  substitution  of  cheap  tele- 
grams, "which  would  be  answered  in  a 
few  hours,  for  the  present  mail  system 
has  caused  much  uneasiness  to  some  of 
the  existing  telegraph  companies,  who 
are  quite  satisfied  with  the  plant  that 
they  have  established  at  the  cost  of 
much  time,  trouble  and  expense.  One 
of  the  officials  of  the  Western  Union 
says  that  Delaney's  method  of  trans- 
mission is  too  fast  for  him,  and  he 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it  if  he 
had  it.  An  electrical  journal,  by  way 
of  comment  on  this  assertion,  says : 
"  How  a  telegraph  service  can  be  too 
speedy  is  not  quite  clear;  but  one  of 
these  days  the  fact  will  dawn  on  some 
people  that  the  telegraph  is  too  slow." 
That  this  remark  is  justified  is  seen  in 
the  figures  recently  published  on  the 
extraordinary  extent  to  which  improved 
telephone  service  is  eating  into  the 
profits  of  the  telegraph  companies. 
Unless  certain  radical  reforms  and  im- 
provements are  introduced  into  the 
telegraph  service  within  the  next  few 
years  it  will  run  a  great  risk  of  being 
practically  superceded  by  the  tele- 
phone, which  is  already  found  a  quicker 
and  very  much  more  desirable  means  of 
intercommunication.  Such  a  system  as 
the  Delaney  would  unquestionably  have 
a  most  important  influence  on  future 
developments  in  telegraph}'.  Mr.  De- 
laney gives  some  excellent  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  will  be  well  established 
before  the  beginning  of  the  new  cen- 
tury. He  says  that  speculation  as  to 
the  future  of  the  electric  telegraph 
would  be  within  extremely  narrow 
bounds  if  the  question  of  Government 
control  were  eliminated.  It  may  be 
somewhat  remote,  but  it  is  hard  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  always  draw  the  line  as 
to  the  vehicles  to  be  employed  in  car- 
rying the  mail.  It  now  uses  over  3000 
railway  cars  on  150,000  miles  of  road, 
and  keeps  fiOOO  clerks  on  the  move, 
traveling  in  crews  140,000,000  miles  a 
year,  during  which  time  9,000,000,000 
pieces  of  mail  matter  are  handled. 
About  300  mail  cars  are  wrecked,  a 
dozen  clerks  are  killed,  and  150  injured 
during  the  same  period. 

The  total  expense  of  the  postal  ser- 
vice is  about  $75,000,000  per  annum, 
and  the  department  not  far  from  self- 
sustaining.  How  can  so  vast  a  system 
ignore  the  difference  between  railway 
and  electrical  speeds.  A  car  travels 
40  miles  an  hour,  a  current  200,000  a 
second.  The  automatic  telegraph  now 
projected  will  send  a  message  of  16 
words  from  New  York  to  Chicago  every 
second,  and  50  words — about  the  aver- 
age of  an  ordinary  business  letter — in 
3  seconds.  If  time  be  reckoned  as  the 
basis  of  value  for  business  correspond- 
ence, which  will  appeal  most  to  the 
business  man,  a  letter  occupying  24 
hours  covering  2000  miles  for  2  cents, 
or  a  telegram  yoing  the  same  distance 
in  3  seconds  for  15  cents?  Mr.  Delaney 
asks:  "  Would  not  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  business  communications 
warrant  the  extra  13  cents?''  The  pub- 
lic desire  for  quick  facilities  of  commu- 
nication is  strikingly  evident  in  the 
avidity  with  which  it  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  quick  delivery  system 
instituted  by  the  postoffice  a  few  years 
ago.  Every  such  letter  is  an  evidence 
that  the  writer  is  willing  to  pay  10 
cents  in  order  to  expedite  the  delivery 
of  his  letter  a  half  hour.  If  these  let- 
ters could  be  telegraphed  for,  say,  15 
cents,  or  3  cents  more  than  the  or- 
dinary and  extra  postage,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  nearly  all  would  go 
that  way.  Already  Italy  is  about  to 
make  the  experiment  of  5-cent  tele- 
grams. It  seems  inevitable  that  sooner 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  he'.ps 
reduce  the  mortgage  and  in 
crease  the  profits  of  the  farm. 
Let  us  send  it  this  week.  Send 
your  address  ;  no  money. 

Th«  Rur»l  New-Yorker, 

409  P*»rl  Street,  New  York. 


•OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

Such  ills  as 

SORENESS, 
STIFFNESS, 

and  the  like, 


or  later,  either  in  a  monopolistic  or  a 
competitive  way.  It  cannot  go  on  re- 
stricting the  postal  service  to  hauling 
actual  paper  by  rail.  Among  other  of 
its  beneficent  aims  its  mission  is  to 
place  its  people  in  communication  by 
I  the  quickest  means  at  the  lowest  cost, 
!  and  for  this  purpose  an  up-to-date  tel- 
egraph will  answer. 

The  oft-mooted  idea  of  utilizing  the 
earth's  internal  heat  for  power  and  do- 
mestic purposes  is  assuming  practical 
shape  in  Hungary.  It  appears  that 
for  many  years  the  artesian  wells  there 
existing  have  supplied  hot  water  which 
has  been  used  for  public  baths  and 
buildings,  and  for  warming  green- 
houses and  winter  gardens.  The  plan 
is  now  being  seriously  considered,  it  is 
stated,  of  sinking  such  wells  to  12.000 
or  15,000  feet.  It  is  thought  that  the 
water  from  such  a  depth  would  have  a 
temperature  of  about  200  degrees  C, 
and  should,  therefore  yield  steam  for 
power  as  well  as  the  heat  required  in 
buildings. 

Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin.etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  io<£  and 
25<J  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  6,000,000  boxes. 


— A  well-known  Portland  merchant  has  re- 
cently had  illustrated  to  him,  in  the  persons 
of  two  commercial  travelers,  great  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortunes.  One,  who  called  to  solicit 
trade  for  a  certain  brand  of  catsup,  was  at 
one  time  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton, and  his  residence,  when  adversity  came, 
sold  under  the  hammer  for  $73,000.  The 
other,  who  had  a  line  of  cigars,  had  been 
twiee  elected"Governor  of  one  of  the  largest 
Western  States. 


— At  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  on  fruit  Cali- 
fornia excelled  any  other  State,  and  secured 
the  medals  and  awards,  some  twenty  odd. 
Most  of  them  will  be  gold.  The  State  had 
previously  won  seventy-five  premiums,  and  it 
looks  as  though  the  total  number  of  awards 
made  to  California  will  aggregate  nearly  100, 
and  between  forty  and  fifty  of  them  will  be 
highest  in  their  class  and"  carry  with  them 
each  a  gold  medal. 


Bkonchitis.  Sudden  changes  in  the  weath- 
er cause  Bronchial  Troubles.  "  Brown't 
BroncMcO  Troches"  will  give  effective  relief. 


—Despite  the  plain  intent  of  Congress  that 
one  of  the  two  new  battle  ships  should  be 
built  on  this  coast,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Herbert  has  rejected  the  bid  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works  and  awarded  the  contract  to  the  New- 
port News  and  Drydock  Company.  The  act 
authorizing  the  construction  said  one  of  the 
ships -"shall  be  built  on  the  Pacific  coast," 
but  the  bid  had  to  be  "  to  the  satisfaction"  of 
t  he  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and,  of  course,  it 
is  difficult  to  satisfy  a  man  who  believes  that 
the  Allegheny  mountains  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States. 


$100  Reward  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  In  all  its  stages, 
and  that  Is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the 
ODly  positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying tbe  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
\  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
|  powers,  that  they  otter  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  It  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of 
testimonials. 

Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  tbe  best. 


—Oil  prospecting  machinery  is  at  work  at 
Point  Loma,  on  San  Diego  bay. 


None  So  Blind  as  Those  Who  Will  Not  See! 


Paid  a  fence  maker  to  a  wire  maker,  "Of 
:ourse that 'spring  steel'  in  the  'Page'  is  all 
bosh."  "Don't  fool  yourself,"  said  tbe  W.  M. 
'We  make  train  loads  of  Page  wire  and  we 
wouldn't  give  them  tbe  wire  we  sell  you. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WtRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 

COMMENCE  THE  NEW  YEAR 

And  SAVE  MONEY  by  buying  on  a  strictly 
CASH  BASIS. 

We  do  a  Strictly  Cash  Business,  that  is  why  we 
quote : 

Genuine  Dry  Granulated  Cane  SL'UAR  

 *4.75  per  100-pound  sack 

A  No  1  Japan  or  Island  KICE  

 H.O0  per  100- pound  sack 

Fine  new  Liverpool  SALT  $13.50  per  ton 

Genuine  new  Down  East  Maine  Sugar  COKN, 

Pure  and  Sweet,  '95  pack  only  $1.15  per  doz. 

Per  case  of  two  doz  ti.85 

WESTERN  WASHING  MACHINE  $3.50 

WHITE  BEANS  IX  cents  per  pound 

BARBED  WIRE.  2  or  4  point.  Genuine  Glid- 

den  $8.00  per  100  pounds 

Best  Family  FLOUR  $3.35  per  barrel 

'TIS  TRUE 
W/  E    S/W/E    YOU  MONEY. 

WE   SUPPLY  EVERYTHING. 

Pacific  Coast  Home  Supply  Co. 

13  FRONT  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Send  for  list  of  WIRE  NETTING. 


Whitewashing  clone  for  THREE-Ql'ARTERS 
OF  A  CENT  per  Square  Yard. 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 

400  yards  of  white- 
washing or  200  trees 
may  be  sprayed  In  one 
hour  by  Wain Wright's 
Whitewashing  Ma- 
chine &  Tree  Sprayer. 
Machines  at  prices  from 

t;i  to  *5u.  Whitewashing 

or  Tree  Spraying  Nozzles 
sent  by  mail  at  $1.00  each 
With  this  machine,  rods 
and  nozzles,  buildings  M 
feet  high  can  be  white- 
washed or  trees  sprayed 
without  staging  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  build- 
ings at  tbe  Midwinter 
Fair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  fine  paint 
work.  We  also  supply  a 
full  line  of  tbe  Best  and 
Cheapest  Telephones. 
Transmitters.  Wire,  etc., 
for  communication  be- 
tween office,  warehouse, 
dwelling,  etc.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  WM.  WAINWRItiHT,  1560  .Market 
street,  near  Hayes. 

JENSEN  &  LAURITZEN, 

Watsonvllle,  Cal      Manufacturers  of  tbe 


McLean  and  Dorsey  Orchard 
and  Field  Cultivators. 

Both  similar  in  construction  of  frame  and  teeth, 
but  different  lift  for  raising  and  lowering  cultiva- 
tor, the  Dorsey  being  the  latest  improved  and  lifts 
very  easy.  Both  Cultivators  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  all  who  use  them,  either  for  field  or 
orchard  use. 
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fSUCCESSFUL™^^ 

2  SI'RAV    III:..-  TKfc.ES. 

3THE  OEMINC  SPRAY  PUMPSt 
§      ARE  THE  "WORLD'S  BEST"  | 

^Scinl  for  complete  cfitulowue  and  treatise  ont 

3  spraying,  mailed  FREE.  The  DEMINC  CO.  E 

iw^ffi&Saaii  Salem.Ohio.l 
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TO  LAW  STUDENTS. 


Those  who  desire  to  read  law  at  home  can  ob- 
tain Information  as  to  what  books  to  purchase  at 
tbe  least  possible  cost  to  complete  the  course,  by 
addressing  CHAS  A.  H.  SMITH,  261  Second  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


THE 

OWEN 

ELECTRIC 

BELT 


Trade  Mark— Or.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Bolt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body .  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

UIII  I  HAHStl 
LUMBAGO 
I  GENERAL,  DEBILITY 
LAME  BACK 
NEB  VOLS  DISEASES 
CHRONIC  DUUSAaJM 
AND  FI  NCTIONW  I. 
DERANGEMENTS 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  lu  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  It  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  In  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATAL06UE 

Contains  fullest  Information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  t  )  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Dolt  Cldg.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
fhe  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  World 

M.NTION    TMl.  fAMH. 


BAKER 


L  T  O  IN. 


Till;  .  ion  STEEL  FRAME  DIM  HARROW 

reverses  without  detaching;  with  or  without  Ex- 
tension heads.    Write  for  Special  Circular. 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 

what  is-iNDURINE?" 

ASBESTOS    I'M  I  IN  I  . 

It  is  the  CHKAPEST  TAINT  ever  Dade. 
WHAT   IS   IT   GOOD   FOR  I 

Why.  for  whitening,  disiuiecting  and  a  ftre- 
retardant  In  factories,  public  buildings,  etc. 

For  painting:  wood,  brick  and  cemented  buildings, 
electric  light  poles,  fences,  etc.,  and  for  protecting 
shingle  roofs  from  fire. 

•  It  Is  a  dry  powder  combined  with  a  chemical 
binder,  to  be  mixed  only  with  cold  water. 

It  Is  the  only  satisfactory  paint  tor  cement 
work,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  alkali. 

The  kind  sold  for  Inside  use  works  well  over  old 
whitewash  and  can  be  applied  with  brush  or  spray 
pump.  The  "Outside"  la  made  In  white  and  sev- 
eral colors. 

KALSOMINING  MADE  EASY 

By  using  "  GUARANTEE "  COLD  WATER 
KALsOMINE.  No  suction,  brush  marks  or  laps, 
does  not  rub.  scale  or  soften  with  age.  Send  for  cir- 
culars, testimonials  and  prices  to 

U  >l.  ISl  RU,  MAN  I  I  II  11  KKK, 
Mills  Building,      -      -      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Business  College-, 

24  Post  Street  San  Fran<  Imco. 

FOR  SEVENTV-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand.  Type-Writing. 
Bookkecplng.Telegraphy. Penmanship.  Drawing,  all 
the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  Hi  teachers 
and  give  Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
733  /VlrtRKET  STREET", 
San  Francisco,  Cai.. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAM  DER  HAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chloriaation 
Assay,  *25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  (50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


Agents 


)i*kr<  from  9 50. to  $500.  ft  month  at  homr  or  lrk,. 
r\\uf.  Work  for  jounir  nntlnlil.  Itoa'l  rrl;  on  oth* 

rn,  Kara  jonrown  I  Win*.   in  r«ml»hrrt  fror. 

«*t  to  norknt  oart.t  Hit  AGO  t»t  Al.K  CO.  t  hU*M« 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  8,  1896. 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  — There  is  a  little  bet- 
ter feeling  in  the  butter  market  this  week, 
caused  by  limited  supplies  of  fresh  butter  and 
an  almost  total  lack  of  packed  goods.  The 
stocks  of  cheese  are  also  light,  with  conse- 
quently a  firmer  market.  The  following  are 
about  the  prices : 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  26@27 

"        seconds  24(5)26 

pickled  18@20 

Cheese,  fancy  mild   9<ff  10H 

"      fair  to  good   7(3  9 

Eastern  12@12H 

The  Dairymen's  Union  report  for  7th  inst.  is 
as  follows: 

The  Eastern  market  appears  to  have  a  firmer 
feeling,  with  creamery  selling  well  up  to  23c  and 
aa^c.  Cheese  is  in  active  demand  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  6c  to  11c.  . 

The  Pacific  coast  is  moderately  supplied  with 
fresh  butter,  with  practically  no  packed  descrip- 
tions to  be  had.  In  consequence  of  this,  prices 
have  advanced  somewhat,  and  under  an  increased 
demand  for  fresh  goods— owing  to  the  absence  of 
packed— there  is  a  possibility  of  prices  being  well 
sustained  for  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  days,  al- 
though, if  the  price  is  pushed  too  high,  the  market 
is  liable  to  become  inactive,  in  which  case  a  reac- 
tion will  be  noticeable. 

The  northern  territories  are  drawing  practically 
nothing  from  this  end,  owing  to  the  better  facili- 
ties which  are  being  put  in  for  the  manufacture  of 
butter  in  those  localities. 

Ruling  quotations  on  creamery  butter  are  from 
24c  to  26c,  with  a  slight  advance  on  some  occa- 
sions. 

Cheese  is  in  limited  supply,  and  prices  are  well 
sustained  at  quotations  of  from  6c  to  11c. 

POULTRY— The  market  for  poultry  is  per- 
fectly lifeless  on  account  of  holidays,  and 
(juotations  nominal. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers   10(g>  U 

"      .''    ,    hens  loca  li 

Dressed  Turkeys   12(gi  13 

Boosters, old..'  .3  75@4  00 

r.    1,        yung  4  00@4  50 

Broilers,  small  2  60@3  00 

„  ,ar«e   3  sofiM  00 

™en,s  4  00@5  00 

P"cks  4  00ft/ ft  50 

Geese,  per  pair  i  50^1  75 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  oo^l  25 

Toung  1  25(W  75 

POTATOES— No  movement  beyond  a  few 
sales  to  jobbers,  and  prices  are  about  the 
same. 

BEANS.  —There  is  a  little  doing  all  the 
time,  and  while  the  market  is  quiet  prices 
are  steady. 

Eayos   81  10(3,1  20 

°u»er   !  70(a)1  gg 

£ln.k   1  00(5U  20 

?fa   1  20(a  )  35 

^,ma   2  60(ffi.2  75 

Horse   1  30®  1  70 

Pea.   1  5001  75 

Small  white   !  40@1  55 

h?Tg,e   1  10@1  35 

Black  eye   1  75®,  95 

Red  kidney   !  75@1  95 

FLOUR— Net  cash  -Family  extra,  $3  65® 
3  75  per  bbl;  Bakers'  extra,  $3  45®3  55:  Su- 
perfine, *2  50@2  75. 

BARLEY— Fair  to  good  Feed,  62%@65e: 
No.  1  Feed,  671/2r^70c;  extra  choice,  7P4@ 
72V,c;  Brewing,  75@82^c;  Chevalier,  $1  Oaf* 
1  20. 

WHEAT— No.  1  shipping,  per  ctl,  $1  02% ; 
choice  to  fancy,  81  03:,4  ;  good  to  choice,  White 
Milling,  U  07%@1  12%. 

OATS— Feed,  fair  to  good,  57%@65c,;  No.  1, 
67%WS0c ;  choice  to  fancy,  82%rffi85c ;  Surprise, 
!i(ii'f«81;  Milling,  65f*75c;  Norway,  black, 
1  30;  Gray,  67%®77%c;  Red,  85@95c. 

BUCKWHEAT-8~y„r«  !)5c  per  ctl. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— New  or  old  process,  mill 
prices,  $21  per  ton. 

FEED  CORN  MEAL-Choice  grades,  per 
ton,  $18  50@19  50. 

BRAN— No.  1,  $12  50®  13  50  per  ton. 
HOPS— 5®8c  per  lb,  according  to  quality. 
MIDDLINGS— Fair  to  good,  per  ton,  $18@ 
18  50;  No.  1,  $19020;  extra  choice,  $21. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE-Best  grade, 
per  ton,  $21. 

HAY— New  crop,  per  ton :  Wheat,  $S@ 
12  50;  Barley,  $6@8  50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7  50 
@ll;  Wild  Oat,  mm;  Clover,  «6@8;  Alfalfa, 
$5  50@8  50:  Compressed,  $6  50010  50;  Stock, 
$afS)6. 

SEEDS— Yellow  Mustard,  per  ctl,  $1  40® 
1  60;  Native,  $1  25®  1  70;  Canary,  California, 
nominal;  Imported,  S'+ffW+o;  Hemp,  334®4c; 
Flax,  1®1%c;  Rape,  1  >'-",<•;  Timothy,  Pifir 
6%c;  Alfalfa,  634@7J4c  for  California. 

ONIONS— Per  ctl,  good  to  choice  Silver 
Skins,  70@85c;  Cut  Onions,  50@60c. 

VEGETABLES— Beets,  sk,  50©«5c;  Garlic, 
lb.  4(3>4%c;  Cabbage,  ctl,  OOWSOc;  Cauliflower, 
doz,  30@50c;  Turnips,  40r*60c;  Carrots,  35® 
40c;  Celery,  bx,  40®50c;  Dried  Peppers,  per 


Oliver  Chilled  Plows 

BEST    ON    THE    FACE    OF    THE  GLOBE. 


THE    OLIVER    IS    THE  ORIGINAL 

AND    ONLY    GENUINE  CHILLED 

PLOW    MADE.  —  AVOID  IMITATIONS. 


ALL    SIZES    AND    PATTERNS    FOR    ALL    KINDS    OF  WORK. 


SEND    FOR    ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUE  TO 


01  iver    Chilled    Plow   Works,    37  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  Cal, 


lb,  8®10c;  String  Beans,  6@8c;  Sweet  Peas, 
per  lb,  8c. 

WOOL. — Messrs.  Denigan  report  as  fol- 
lows: The  market  for  wool  is  duller.  For  a 
few  days  some  little  activity  was  manifested, 
caused  mainly  by  the  agitation  of  the  tariff 
and,  to  some  extent,  by  the  war  scare.  All 
kinds  of  wool  were  more  salable  then  but  the 
demand  has  dropped  off  again,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  is  nothing  doing  worth 
speaking  of.  Prices  remain  as  at  our  last 
quotations  as  follows: 

Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  3@5c 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  4@6c 

Southern  and  Coast.  4@5c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free  6(ffi7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  5(5i6c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino   8@9c 


The  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  8,  1896. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— On  account  of  stocktak- 
ing and  balancing  of  accounts  by  merchants, 
there  is  practically  nothing  doing  in  dried 
fruits  of  any  kind  this  week,  and  any  move- 
ment is  simply  in  retail. 

In  raisins  it  is  reported  some  large  turns 
have  been  made.  Fifteen  to  twenty  ears  of 
second  crop,  loose,  have  been  sold  at  i„'c  under. 
The  situation  in  the  East  is  generally  stronger 
and  commission  men  are  asking  for  consign- 
ments, which  shows  the  market  is  getting 
bare  of  goods;  but  they  are  not  meeting  with 
much  success,  as  far  as  we  hear.  Packers  and 
holders  are  evidently  waiting  for  f.  o.  b.  buy- 
ers. The  feeling  is  not  to  consign  unless  under 
a  guarantee  of  3%0,  delivered.  The  stock  of 
raisins  on  the  coast  is  variously  estimated  at 
400  to  650  carloads.  Market  nominal  at  prices 
quoted  below . 

The  Zante  currant  case  was  brought  up  for  ] 
hearing  on  Monday  before  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court,  but  was  postponed  on  account  of  pres-  I 
sure  of  business.    A  question  arose  whether  i 
jury  cases  took  precedence  of  such  cases.  , 
Judge  Beatty  has  this  point  under  advise- 
ment, and  will  set  the  case  for  hearing  at  an 
early  date. 

In  our  issue  of  last  week  we  informed  our  | 
readers  that  Messrs.  Porter  Bros.  &  Co.  had  | 
submitted  a  proposal  to  their  creditors,  which 
was  considered  satisfactory  to  most  of  those  i 
represented.  We  now  learn  that  about  ninety 


per  cent  of  the  creditors  have  agreed  to  the 
extension  of  time  asked  for  by  the  firm,  and 
the  others  are  expected  to  fall  in  line  within 
a  day  or  two.  On  account  of  the  large  stocks 
held  by  the  firm,  it  was  feared  the  market  fo 
dried  fruits  would  be  seriously  affected;  but, 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  creditors  in  agreeing  to 
the  arrangement,  the  sacrifice  of  the  firm's 
stock  was  avoided.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  re- 
port in  our  next  issue  that  they  have  re- 
sumed business. 

Apples,  fancy   4V4 

"      choice   4 

Apricots,  fancy  Moorpark   II 

"       choice       "   "...  10 

"  fancy  

"       choice   8H 

"       standard   7 

"       prime   £ 

Figs,  white,  fancy   5 

"     choice,   4 

"        "     standard   3 

"     black,  fancy   2% 

"        "     choice   2 

"        "     standard   \\ 

Nectarines,  choice   5 

standard   i% 

"         prime     4 

Pears,  fancy  halves   Wt 

"    quarters   514 

"     choice   h 

"    standard   4 

"    prime     3 

Peaches,  fancy   5 

"       choice   4 

"       standard   354 

"       prime   3 

"       peeled,  in  boxes  10  <ai2i4 

Plums,  pitted   3% 

"      unpitted   I   Of  \yt 

Prunes,  4  sizes   4 

RAISINS. 

4-crown,  loose,  sacks  or  50-pound  boxes.  3 

3     "  "      -    "  "  •'  2U@  2 

2     "  "  "  "  "  IK®  2 

Seedless  Sultana,  "  "  "  3\(w  4 

"       Muscatel, "  "  "  2% 

Dried  Grapes,        "  "  214 

3-crown,  London  layers,  20  pound  boxes.. .  85®  1  00 
Clusters,                             "          "       1  40(5)1  50 
"         Dehesa,                "          "  2  25 

"        Imperial,  "  "  2  75 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices: 

Almonds,  paper  shell   8   (31  fl 

soft  shell   7   @  8 

hard  shell   314®  5 

Walnuts,  soft  shell   9  @10 

hard  shell   7   ®  8 

Brazil   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California   3%@  4% 


FRESH  FRUITS.— The  same  remarks  apply 
to  fresh  fruits  as  to  nearly  all  other  lines. 
There  is  no  movement  worth  recording.  Busi- 
ness has  not  recovered  from  the  holidays  and 
merchants  seem  more  anxious  to  find  out  how 
stocktaking  and  balancing  of  accounts  turn 
out  than  to  rustle  around  for  business.  Fresh 
fruits  are  quotable  as  follows: 

Oranges,  seedlings  $1  25@1  75 

Riverside  and  Redlands   2  25@4  50 

others   2  50@2  75 

Apples,  ordinary,  box   40®  75 

"     choice  to  fancy   75@1  25 

Lemons  (as  to  quality)   1  00@2  50 

HONEY  AND  BEESWAX-There  is  no 
movement  except  in  a  small  way  to  local  job- 
bers for  immediate  wants. 

Comb   10@12 

Water  White,  extracted   5@5K 

Dark  Amber   4@4H 

Beeswax   24(3)26 


luuurine. 



A  reader  of  the  Rural  Press  writes: 
1  have  had  the  water  paint  called  "  Indu- 
■  rine  "  under  observation  for  several  months 
and  have  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction  its 
]  satisfactory  appearance  and  lasting  qualities. 
I  used  it  in  the  interior  of  a  small  green- 
house, where  it  was  subject  to  almost  daily 
i  wettings  with  the  hose,  and  has  maintained 
I  itself  admirably.     I  used  for  this  purpose 
I  what  is  called  •'  Outside  Indurine,"  as  I  con- 
1  sidered  the  conditions  wittiin  a  greenhouse  as 
even  more  trying  than  the  weathering  of  the 
|  exterior.    The  powder  form  of  outside  indu- 
I  rine  which  is  now  offered  has  a  better  body 
,  and  a  whiter  color  than  the  old  form,  and  is 
more  economical.    Indurine  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  most  admirable  material  for  looks  and  for 
durability  under  the  most  trying  conditions  of 
heat  and  moisture. 


The  new  Howe  truss  bridge  spanning  the 
j  Sacramento  river  contains  1,100,000  feet  of 
!  lumber,  and  cost  for  labor  and  material  $130,- 
I  000.    The  bridge  consists  of  four  spans  and  a 
I  draw.    Three  of  these  spans  are  each  150  feet 
1  long,  one  is  125  feet,  and  the  draw  is  236  feet. 
|  The  latter  will  be  operated  by  an  electric 
I  motor  with  automatic  gates  for  the  roadway, 
which  gates  will  open  or  close  as  the  draw  is 
moved.    It  will  also  be  equipped  with  hand 
machinery,  to  be  used  in  case  of  accident  to 
the  automatic  apparatus. 


NEW  PRICES! 


"CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL." 

The  California  Special  Plows  are  manufactured  expressly  for  the  California  trade.     They  are  fitted  with  extra  long  adjustable  Index  Beams,  making  them  desirable  for  Orchard 

and  Vineyard  Work. 

"  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  JR."  and  «  NEW  CASADY  "  SULKY  PLOWS,  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  GANG  PLOWS,  ROTARY  PLOWS,  a  New  Departure,  Try  Them. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  Sc  CO., 

■4.21    «fc    <4.23    /VVARK.ET    STREET   SAIN    FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Observations. 


By  Worthy  Lecturkh  Ohlkyek. 
What  is  needed  to  make  Fresno  county 
prosperous  is  more  farmers  in  place  or 
ranchers.  Ranchers  are  men  who  stake  their 
whole  pile  on  some  one  product-wool,  wheat, 
hogs,  raisins,  fruit  or  something  else-and 
buy  everything  they  need  to  live  on.  V\  hen 
Fresno's"  ranchers  become  farmers,  r  resno 
will  be  the  richest  county  in  the  State,  or  as 
rich  as  anv  other  county  that  does  the  same 
thing  and"  much  more  prosperous  than  those 
who  do  not.  — Fresno  Expositor. 

The  Expositor  is  off  on  its  definition 
of  the  word  "rancher."  Webster 
says  a  ranch  is  a  place  where  stock  is 
kept,  then  it  follows  that  a  rancher  is 
the  man  who  tends  the  stock.  The  oc- 
cupation us  found  in  California  by  the 
Argonauts  bears  no  more  semblance  to 
present-day  farming  than  does  a  Mexi- 
can fandango  to  a  church  social.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  word  can  be 
made  acceptable  by  applying  it  to  all 
manner  of  agriculture,  such  as  a  raisin 
ranch,  prune  ranch,  peach  ranch  or 
nurserv  ranch,  to  say  nothing  about 
calling  a  highly  cultivated  wheat  farm 
a  ranch  and  its  cultivator  a  rancher. 

We  seem  prone  to  accept  a  less  ex- 
alted name  for  our  calling  instead  of  a 
higher,  if  that  were  possible.  A  ranch 
is  not  cultivated,  while  a  farm  is;  hence 
if  the  latter  shall  become  a  "ranch," 
the  name  should  be  changed  by  compe- 
tent authority.  However,  Fresno  may 
have  the  genuine  article. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  advice 
is  cheap  and  handy  to  the  farmers,  and 
they  will  do  well  to  heed  and  profit  by 
it.  It  matters  not  if  every  country 
editor  and  some  big  city  editor,  too, 
feel  competent  to  instruct  us,  he  is 
sure  to  say  something  worth  hearing. 
The  main  trouble  is  that  they  don't 
usually  agree.  One  says  diversify;  an- 
other'says  that,  had  Jones  or  Smith 
stuck  to  the  branch  he  understood,  he 
would  not  have  come  in  competition 
with  experts  and  lost  money.  One 
farmer  sells  his  raisin  crop  at  a  big 
price;  then  we  are  scolded  for  not 
growing  grapes.  Swine  growers  made 
money  last  year,  so  every  one  who 
could  rushed  in  this  year  and  lost 
money.  A  farm  in  a  neighboring 
county  was  run  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  most  scientific  manner  and  was 
only  useful  as  a  dump  for  outside  capi- 
tal; and  so  it  goes.  An  eminent  at- 
torney with  a  wine  vineyard  once  told 
the  writer  that  farmers  were  the  very 
worst  speculators.  They  speculate  on 
utensils,  on  the  weather  to  mature  the 
crop  and  on  the  market.  Then  he  finds 
that  he  should  have  grown  raisin 
grapes  instead  of  wine,  or  beans  in- 
stead of  peas,  or  pumpkins  instead  of 
melons,  or  potatoes  instead  of  oranges. 
And  all  the  time  his  critics  will  say: 
"He  might  have  known  better"  and 
"I  told  him  so.'"  Tt  is  well  that  the 
farmer  is  broad-shouldered  and  good- 
natured  and  able  and  willing  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  for  existence, 
when,  notwithstanding  their  defici- 
encies as  heralded,  they  absolutely  feed 
the  world,  keep  it  from  starving  and 
furnish  the  foundation  for  the  entire 
commerce  of  the  world.  And  let  it  be 
said  that,  according  to  numbers,  no 
farmers  have  accomplished  as  much  as 
those  of  California. 

Meeting  of  State  Grange  Execu- 
tive Committee. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Grange  held  its  first  quar- 
terly meeting  for  the  year  on  Tuesday, 
January  7th,  in  this  city.  All  the 
members  were  present,  viz.,  W.  W. 
(ireer,  Cyrus  Jones,  Geo.  P.  Loucks 
and  B.  F.  Walton  of  the  committee, 
and  Don  Mills,  secretary.  The  visitors 
were  E.  F.  Adams,  I.  C.  Steele.  Alfred 
Holman,  J.  B.  Carrington  and  Worthy 
Lecturer  Ohleyer. 

The  usual  routine  business  was 
transacted.  E.  F.  Adams  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  submitted  reports 
and  plans  for  the  promotion  of  the 
educational  feature  of  the  Order  in 
this  State,  all  of  which  were  favorably 
entertained  by  the  committee.  The 
work  for  the  future  was  left  in  charge 


of  the  Wrorthy  Master  and  his  subor- 
dinate officers  and  in  due  time  will  be 
promulgated  for  the  instruction  of 
local  oflicers  and  Granges. 

The  mass  county  meetings  held  with 
open  doors,  hitherto  quite  successful, 
were  highly  commended,  and  where 
practicable  are  to  be  continued. 

The  "question  card"  prepared  by 
the  Worthy  Lecturer  for  use  in  sub- 
ordinate Granges  was  endorsed,  and  a 
further  supply  was  ordered  for  free 
distribution  to  all  Granges. 

From  Yuba  City. 


To  the  Editor.— At  the  regular 
meeting  of  Yuba  City  Grange,  held  on 
Saturday,  January  4th,  the  recently 
elected  officers  were  installed,  Past 
Master  B.  F.  Walton  acting  as  install- 
ing officer,  with  George  Ohleyer  as 
assistant.  The  ceremony  was  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  the  best  banquets  ever 
indulged  in  by  this  Grange.  The  prep- 
arations were  on  a  grand  scale  and 
the  cooking  was  simply  perfect.  The 
tables  were  decorated  with  flowers  and 
evergreens  and  piled  up  with  large 
golden  oranges  plucked  that  morning 
by  Worthy  Master  P.  L.  Bunce  from 
his  orange  grove  just  below  town. 
Think  of  this,  ye  Eastern  cousins ! 
These  exercises  concluded,  all  returned 
to  the.  hall,  where  the  following  were 
installed  as  officers  to  serve  the  pres- 
ent year:  Master,  Glenn  G.  Harter; 
Overseer,  George  Ohleyer,  Jr.;  Lec- 
turer, Mrs.  W.  E.  Tucker;  Steward, 
P.  L.  Bunce;  Assistant  Steward,  J.  P. 
Onstott,  Jr.;  Chaplain,  Joie  Walton; 
Treasurer,  B.  F.  Frisbie;  Secretary. 
Miss  Allie  Robinson;  Gate  Keeper, 
George  Onstott;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Annie 
Ohleyer;  Flora.  Miss  Sadie  W7alton: 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Onstott;  Lady  As- 
sistant Steward,  Miss  Nellie  Brophy; 
Trustee,  P.  L.  Bunce;  Organist,  Edith 
Frisbie. 

Under  the  head  of  good  of  the  Order, 
the  present  and  future  were  pretty 
generally  discussed  and  considerable 
enthusiasm  was  aroused.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday  evening 
just  previous  to  the  regular  Saturday 
meeting,  which  brings  it  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  last  day  of  January.  After 
routine  business  sociability  and  a  liter- 
ary programme  will  be  the  rule,  free 
to'members  and  invited  guests.  If  cir- 
cumstances shall  be  propitious,  the 
eighth  question  on  the  question  card 
will*be  offered  for  discussion,  viz., 
"  How  can  we  best  improve  our  roads 
with  the  material  at  hand  without  in- 
creasing our  taxes  ?" 

The  G  range  selected  a  new  corre- 
spondent, then  all  went  home,  feeling 
well  repaid  for  the  time  consumed. 

Et.'REK  A. 

Yuba  City,  Jan.  <>th.  18%. 


The   Starry  Flag  Waves  in 
Stockton. 


transacted  at  the  last  meeting  was  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Rc8o(oed,  As  the  construction  of  the  Nicar- 
agua Canal  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  the 
material  interests  of  the  Pacific  States,  and 
particularly  that  of  agriculture,  also  for  their 
protection  in  case  of  war  with  a  foreign  na- 
tion and  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  canal  should  be  con- 
structed by  and  owned  as  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

Hi snlml.  That  our  representatives  in  Can 
gress  be  instructed  and  our  Senators  re- 
quested to  use  all  honorable  means  to  further 
the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 


Mr.  N.  T.  Root  sends  the  following 
resolutions  adopted  by  Stockton 
Grange  at  its  last  meeting: 

Whereas,  We  have  read  with  great  inter- 
est the  message  of  the  President  to  Congress 
on  the  Venezuelan  affair,  therefore  be  it 

Rmilivd,  That  Stockton  Grange  No.  TO,  P. 
of  H.,  heartily  concurs  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed therein ; 

Rexolved,  That  we  approve  the  noble  act  of 
Congress  in  granting  the  appropriation 
needed  for  the  expense  of  a  commission  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  matter  and  report 
on  the  same : 

Regnlpeit,  That  when  such  report  is  made 
and  accepted  there  -shall  be  no  backdown  by 
this  Government,  come  what  may. 

Rexolewl,  That  if  England  persists  in  heren- 
croachments  on  this  continent  we  recommend 
that  America  speak  to  her  through  her  guns— 
they  can  be  understood  by  kings. 

Renolrcd.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  ] 
be  sent  to  the  Presideut  at  Washington. 

N.  T.  Root,  Secretarv. 

Stockton,  Cat.,  Jan.  4th,  1896. 


Felix  Gillet's  Catalogue. 


From  flerced. 


Kverv  planter  of  nut  and  prune  trees  and  of 
grape  vines  ought  to  examine  the  catalogue 
of  the  Barren  Hill  Nursery  i  Felix  Gillet)  be- 
fore making  up  his  orders  for  the  present  sea- 
son. Mr.  Gillet  belongs  to  the  old  reliable 
list  of  nurserymen,  and  in  his  specialties  re- 
tains the  distinction  which  has  long  been  as- 
sociated with  his  name.  His  imported  stock 
is  now  ready.  For  his  catalogue,  address 
Barren  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

For  Olive  Planters  and  Growers. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  "The  Olive 
Growers*  Handbook,"  lsiHi,  by, John  S.  Calkins 
of  Pomona,  which  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
one  who  will  write  to  him  for  it.  It  treats  of 
the  propagation  of  olive  trees;  age  for  trans- 
planting; time  to  transplant:  trimming:  dis- 
tance apart  to  plant;  soil  and  climate;  irriga- 
tion; insect  pests;  varieties:  cross-pollina- 
tion to  increase  fruitfulness :  dried  olives: 
methods  of  pickling ;  extracting  oil:  the  fam- 
ily olive  orchard  :  and  the  future  of  the  olive 
in  California. 


California  Nursery  Co.'s  Price 
List. 


The  California  Nursery  Co.,  of  Niles,  Ala- 
meda Co.,  has  just  issued  a  price  list  which 
covers  the  whole  of  their  stock  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  extent  and  variety  of  this  stock 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  sixty 
closely-printed  pages  to  give  the  prices  alone, 
leaving  the  descriptions  to  two  supplemen- 
tary pamphlets.  The  California  Nursery  Co. 
is  very  proud — and  it  may  well  be— of  the  fact 
that  everything  which  it  offers  for  sale  is 
grown  in  its  own  grounds  and  under  the  eye 
of  Mr.  John  Rock.  This  season's  stock  has 
made  exceptionally  good  growth  and  is  war- 
ranted free  from"  all  injurious  insects,  dis- 
eases and  defects.  When  you  buy  of  this 
company  you  lainir  taactly  what  you  arc  yrUinii. 
For  catalogues  and  prices  apply  to  California 
Nursery  Co.,  Niles,  Cal. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  A  Co.,  Pioneer  Parent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coaitt. 


FOK  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  24,  1K»5. 

551|M8.  — Signal  Latch— Barnes  &  Slater,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

551,989.— Piledkivek  Hammer— J.  Munro,  Astoria, 
Or. 

551, K33.— Vapor  Burner— E.  J.  Nichols,  S.  F. 
551 .994. — Brushes — K.  S.  O  Keeffe,  S.  F. 
551.909.—  Can  Spout— J.  O  Sprague,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Not k. —Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  St.  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mall  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patentB  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  CoaBt  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
Becurlty,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAYINGSAND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 

526  California  Street. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31.  1895,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
twenty-six  hundredths  (4  26-100)  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  Term  deposits,  and  three  and  ttfty-Bve 
hundredths  (3  55-100)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordi- 
nary deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
THURSDAY,  January  2.  189B. 

GEO.  TOURNY.  Secretary. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


Merced,  Dec.  30,  1895k 
To  the  Editor: — The  last  meeting  of 
Merced  Grange  for  1895  was  a  pleasant 
and  most  harmonious  affair.  During 
the  short  days  of  winter  each  member 
brings  a  luncheon,  and,  when  the  noon 
hour  arrives,  a  free-for-all  basket  feast 
is  spread. 
The  only    business  of  importance 


PUMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells ;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5 -in.  double-actinn 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A  T.AMES.  Gait, Cal. 

Blake,    Moffltt    db  Town*?, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  SI6  Sacramento  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO   Portland,  Or. 

rvpAFNP^  bee  wii.son  bar  drum 

DErtritEJJi   advertisement  last  issue. 


There's  Honey  in  Quality. 

Good  butter  brings 
more  money  to  the 
dairy  farmer  than 
poor  butter.  The 
best  plan  ever  offered 
to  the  public  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of 
butter  is  by  ui-ing  the 
Little  Giant  Cream  Separator.  It 
does  the  finest  work  with  least  expense 
and  skims  clean  as  a  whistle.  Any  in- 
telligent boy  can  run  it.  Send  for 
circular.  P.  M.  Sharim.es. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rut  hind,  Vermont. 


m<  >l      CALIFORNIA. M 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

INCOKPOKATED  An;  I  I  IH74. 


Capital  I'ald  Up  » 1. 000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProtitH,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders  832.0OO 
 orpicias  

H.  M.  LARUE  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.  .  . Cashier  and  Manager. 
C  H.  MCCORMICK  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1.  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager 


WflEELER'S 
(ATO?II  BlSWfllM 
VAPORTZBt 


10  lbs. 

eonomleal  and 


Makes  Bisulphide  effective  ami 
works  as  well  on  Ground  Squirrels. 
For  use  in  applying 

WHEELER'S  CARBON  BISULPHIDE. 
Price  reduced  to  H  per  6-gal.  can. 
Sold  by  tin-  trade  and  the  manufacturer. 

I  tali  and  Alameda  Ms..  San  Franeiseo 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 

and  PLANTER 

It  marks,  furrows,  cute, 
dropsand  covers  all  in  one 
operation. 

Xo  more  cutting  need 
bv  hand. 

It  cuts  the  potato  the 
same  as  If  done  by  hand. 

11  leaves  the  Meld  with 
its  work  done  complete. 

The  only  perfect  potato 
planter  made. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

Dept.  m  PLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Piano,  111. 
SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

'    |         (Established  1861). 

Weekly,  •!  a  year.  7  Editors. 
160-page 
Bee-Book 

 •  Free! 

All  about  Beei  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


FREE 


B 


KC  STD  proo  SEND  FOR 
C  Ei  ■     b  W\  ^9  Sample  copy  oi 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  QCC  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  D  tt  OU  tlLI  tO 
I'll  1 £ 1 : .  Tin:  A. I.  ItOOT CO..  IMedlna.O. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  .s.  18  ORUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


January  11,  1890. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Pleasantries. 


"Laura  writes  from  home  that  she 
has  bought  a  wheel,"  said  Mrs.  Fi^g 
to  the  aunt  with  whom  she  is  spending 
the  summer.  "I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
the  old  fashion  is  coming  in  again," 
said  the  old  lady.  "  I  allow  I  II  have 
to  come  up  and  teach  her  how  to 
spin."— Cincinnati  Tribune. 

A  little  girl  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
plainest  style  of  living  was  taken  by 
her  mother  to  dine  with  a  rich  friend 
lately.  On  her  returning  to  her  humble 
home,  she  called  out  to  her  sister,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  triumph  and  delight,  O 
Polly,  we  had  four  dinners,  all  one 
after 'another  !  "—American. 

"Seems  to  me,"  remarked  Wilbur, 
as  he  thought  about  certain  things, 
"that,  if  they  have  an  insect  called  a 
bee  and  a  bird  called  a  jay,  there  ought 
to  be  things  named  after  the  other 
letters  in  the  alphabet.  For  instance, 
a  Q  would  make  a  splendid  animal, 
because  it  has  a  tail  to  start  with."— 
Harper's  Young  People. 

Sammy:  "Who  is  the  father  of  his 
country?"  Jimmie:  "George  Wash- 
ington." Sammy.  "Correct.  Who  is 
his  uncle?"  Jimmie:  Why,  I  don't 
know."  Sammy:  "Uncle  Sam." 
Harper's  Round  Table. 

Seword:  "Were  you  aware  that 
Noah  understood  all  about  electricity  ?" 
Baldwin:  "  No,  did  he?"  "Most  as- 
suredly: he  made  the  arc  light  on 
Ararat." 

Miss  Girton:  "  I  wonder  to  what  the 
poet  alluded  when  he  spoke  of  the 
embers  of  a  dying  year'  ?  "  Bob  Quiz- 
by:  "  November  and  December,  T 
suppose." 

Turn  About  Toots— It  takes  an 
artist  to  mix  a  cocktail.  Tanks— I 
daresay;  I've  seen  a  cocktail  mix;  an 
artist. — Puck.  f 

Weary  Watkins— Ever  think  of  get- 
tin'  into  the  poorhouse  ?  Hungry  Hig- 
o-ius-  Me?  No;  I  don't  want  to  be- 
come no  public  office  holder.  You  won't 
find  me  askin'  nothin'  of  the  county  as 
long  as  I  kin  git  my  own  livin'.— In- 
dianapolis Journal. 

Elder  Berry— What  is  your  idea  of 
faith?  Joblots—  Putting  a  nickel  on 
the  plate  and  expecting  a  crown  of 
pure  gold.— New  York  Herald. 

"  I  hear  a  good  deal  said  about  dou- 
ble taxation,"  said  the  stranger.  "May 
I  ask  what  it  is?"  "Certainly,"  replied 
the  promoter;  "we  call  it  double  taxa- 
tion when  we  have  1o  pay  both  the  city 
and  the  aldermen  for  a  franchise." 


old  California  Theater,  on  Bush  street, 
San  Francisco,  in  1878.  The  managers 
of  the  theater  at  that  time  were 
Messrs.  Barton  Hill,  General  Barton 
and  Frank  Lawler.  The  play  was 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Rose  Ey- 
tinge  and  Cyril  Searle  taking  the  lead- 
ing parts.  Mr.  A.  H.  Reese  was  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  work. 
Seventeen  years  have  worked  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  theatrical  lighting, 
and  to-day  there  is  not  a  theater  in 
the  United  States  which  could  dis- 
pense with  the  electric  light. 


Street  cars  are  still  rather  expen- 
sive. The  best  cars,  35  to  42  feet  in 
length,  with  modern  fittings,  cost  from 
$2000  to  $3000  in  lots  of  ten  to  fifty. 
Single-truck  electric  cars,  with  elec- 
tric equipment,  from  $1500  to  $2500. 
Trailers  for  motor  cars  or  for  cable 
grips  range  in  extremes  from  $750  to 
$1500.  Cable  grip  cars,  with  gripping 
device,  $450  to  $1000.  The  electrical 
apparatus,  which  consists  of  two  30- 
horse  power  motors,  the  controllers  on 
the  platforms  and  the  wiring  of  the 
car-  also  lightning  arrester,  switches, 
fuse  box,  etc.,  cost  $900.  A  few 
months  ago  the  price  was  $825.  The 
same  outfit,  but  less  efficient,  six  or 
seven  years  ago  cost  $3500.  A  car 
wheel  costs  from  $6  to  $10,  according 
to  size  and  weight.  Car  axles,  $4  to 
$5:  window  curtains  from  75c  to  $3 
each.  Fare  registers  from  $15  to  $35 
each;  gongs  from  75c  to  $2  each;  trol- 
ley wheels  50c  to  75c;  trolley  pole  $1.50 
to  $3;  hand  brakes  $5  to  $50;  air 
brakes  $100  to  $500;  electric  brake  $25 
to  $150;  head  lights  $4  to  $12;  car- 
heating  stoves  $5  to  $25;  electric 
heaters  $4  to  $10.  The  cable  in  the 
conduit,  which  pulls  the  cable  cars, 
costs  from  9c  to  12c  per  foot.  At 
present  an  electric  track  complete, 
with  overhead  work  and  feed  lines  and 
rails  of  74  pounds  to  the  yard,  ranges 
from  $3  to  $3.30  per  foot  of  single 
track.  

It  is  believed,  says  Electricity,  that 
the  first  electric  light  installed  in  an 
American  theater  was  a  Jablochkoff 
candle  used  as  a  focussing  lamp  in  the 


A  few  drops  of  benzoin  placed  on 
cotton  and  put  in  or  around  a  tooth 
lhat  is  aching  will  almost  instantly 
stop  the  pain. 


Pacific  Nursery 

Office  and  Greenhouses, 
Cor  linker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

Nursery  at  Milbrae,  Sau  Mateo  Co. 

TREES. 

FRUIT  AND  ORN  AflENTAL. 

Evergreens  ami  Coniferous,  Palms  and  Dracenses. 

Largest  aDd  best  grown  stock  of  Camellias,  the 
best  double  sorts.     Azaleas  iudiea,  double  and 
single.    Roses  on  own  roots  aDd  grafted  in  the 
best  varieties,  and  healthy,  very  strong  plants. 
F.  LU1>E MAN  N. 


DEWEY  &  CO  S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through.  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable,  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON    <fc  CO. 
8ole  Agents.     -      -      No.  286  market  Street, 
RAN  FRANCISCO.  CAT. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Yf 
PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  4S  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'SJfe&£ 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WORKS.m-LT-i 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO."  DALLAS, TEX.'SS- 


MJRORA  ILL. -CHICAGO."  DALLAS, TEX. t 


IMPRfWP  YftTIR  SPiRR  TIMP  You  will  have  a  good  many  spare  hours  and  long  evenings  this 
urn  nv  I  Li    iuuii   ui  niiu    iimu.   winter,  which  you  can  use  to  advantage  if  you  have  a 

Home  Repairing  Outfit. 


All  these  tools  are  full  sized,  practical,  neat  and  cheap.  Not  mere  leys,  enabling  any  person  to  fo 
his  own  half-soling,  boot,  shoe,  harness  and  tinware  repairing.  Economy  is  wealth.  Do  your  own  re- 
pairing and  thus  save  many  a  dollar. 

LIST   OF    ARTICLES    AND    RETAIL  PRICES: 


1  Iron  Last.  1(1  inches  

1         -  8  '   

1         ••  II  •'   

1  4   

1  Iron  Standard,  with  base  

l  package  assorted  Niiils  

1      ••      4-8  Wire  Cinch  Nails. 

l      •■  5-8 

1       '•        B-8  '; 

kj  doz.  pair  Star  Heel  Plates  

Ji  lb.  copper  Rivets  and  Bur  s.. 


1  Steel  Punch  29  cts 

1  Sewing  Awl. complete  ...'u  •• 

1  Packing  Awl.      '■       ....II)  " 

1  Wrench  for  above               6  " 

l  Stabbing  Awl,  complete.  . 25  " 

1  Shoe  Knile  25  " 

1     "     Hammer  5(1  " 

l  bottle  Rubber  Cement.... 20  " 

1     ••     Leather      '•      ....20  " 

1  ball  Wax                           .".  • 

1  Ball  Shoe  Thread  1(1  " 


1  Bunch  Bristles  

1  Harness  and  Saw  Clamp. 

4  Harness  Needles  

1  Soldering  Iron  

l  Bottle  Soldering  Fluid. . . 

1  Box  Rosin  

1  Bar  Solder  

Directions  for  use. 


J  05 
1.U0 


If  purchased  separately  I  lie  articles  would  cost  you  not  less  than  ISO. 50.  AntfU  f  ATTinlptp  Ifl 

38  first-class  tools  and  materials  as  shown  in  illustration.  We  don't  break  kits.  vUUIl  VVUipiCIO,  (pU-VV 

We  are  agents  for  this  coast 
PACIFIC    COAST    HO/VIE    SUI'IU-Y  CO. 
We  supply  everything.  '  *  Front  street.  San  Francisco,  CU. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE.  Certain  in  its 
effects  and  never  blisters.  Sold  everywhere. 


5QC.  TRIAL  SETS 


Choice  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

We  prepay  the  postage  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  the  Plant 

Set  A  -  3  Beautiful  Palms,  3  sorts,  strong  plants,   50c 

B— 10  Lovely  Carnations,  10  sorts  50c 

C — 10  Prize-winning  Chrysanthemums,  10  sorts  50c 

D— 5  Superb  double  Petunias,  5  kinds  50c 

E— 5  Grand  large-flowered  Oeraniums,  5  kinds.. 50c 

O—IO  Klegant  everhlooming  Roses,  10  kinds  50c 

10  Flowering  Plants,  viz:  1  F*uchsia,  1  Heliotrope, 
1  Manettia  Vine,  1  Carnation,  1  Geranium, 
1  Soiaum,  1  Petunia,  1  Ahutilon,  1  Hydran- 
gea, 1  Chrysanthemum  50c 

12 Violet  Plants,  50c-  tm*^%™« 


White,  3  Marie  Louise. 


Any 
3  Sets 

FOR 

$|.25 

OR 

5  Sets 

FOR 

$2-00 


It  contains  a 


table  Seeds 


fr\f    r»lll*   Illustrated  Catalogue. 
^CMU    lUr   Dili    complete  list  of  our  Flower,  Vegeta- 
ble, Grass,  Clover,  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees  and  Small 
F'ruits;  our  latest  importations  from  Germany,  F'rauce,  England, 
Australia  and  Japan;  all  the  Latest  Novelties  in  Flower  and  Vege- 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO.,  San  Francisco 

411,  413  Sansome  Street 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    \A/flTER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltutr, 


4  Free  Offers! 


For  vears  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
bere  apitiuieoiu  after  it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 

when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Kurai.  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  'in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. Iti  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers :  ,  .  ,  , 

FmsT-We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber promptly  renewing  his  or  her  subscrip- 

t"sECONn— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
r>ld  siihscriher  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  for  the  same. 
°'d  wltt  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  ™?™**"*mn  and 

full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe ifW  the  RtmA  . 

We  want  vou  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  oftei  that  you  wii 
make  a : specTafe ffort  1 to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

In  any  communication  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  binder  is  desired,  and  to  what  ad 


dress  it  is  to  he  sent. 


320  Market,  Street 


THE   PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS, 


.San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  McMahan  Farm, 

Comprising  some  4100  acre*,  located  on  the  banks  of  IMtiili  Creek,  Solano  and  Volo  Comities, 
baa  been  placed  la  our  hand*  ror  sale. 


This  magnificent  property  is  now  selling^at 


$67.50    PER    /\CRE  ! 

In  sizes  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  different  purchasers,  from  ten  acres  up,  easy  terms. 

If  you  wish  to  locate  on  the  choicest  land  in  all  California,  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  detailed 
information  ou  application,  with  maps,  etc.,  something  of  interest  either  to  yourself  or  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia or  in  the  East,  who  may  be  seeking  reliable  information  of  lands  in  our  State. 


MONEY    TO    LOAN    ON    FARM  PROPERTY. 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  19  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Ready  Roofing. 

P.&B.[Bui,ding  Papers- 
Roof  Paints. 


  MANUFACTURED   ONLY'  BY 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


HO  Battery  St.,  San  Franc-lsoo. 
Ill  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


Write  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jackson^s 

Cru^s- Compound  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Cemrnugai  Pumps 

FOR  EVERY  DUTY  AND  CAPACITY'. 

BYRON    JACKSOIN    /WACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street   San  Francisco. 

PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

.    WITH  

gj§  GILMAN'S  patent  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

>.^£  PATENTED  AUGUST   I,  1*93. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna 
tional  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F*.  OILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STRKKT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OA  I,. 


ACiKMS 
WANTKD. 


Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 


^7  AQMF  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

"  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

gjf  Adapted  to  all  soils 
f  and  all  work.  Crushes, 
ET  cuts,  lifts,  pulverize^ 
BP  turns  and  levels  th<-  ^ 
in  one  operation.  V ^  En- 
tirely of ea*t  h1  <<1  tw  ^"V^a light 
iron- practical) 'u  ^*  1%/cf ible. 


Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.   ^wO  and  up. 

I  DELIVER  FBEI  ou  board    n  DUAlXIi  H.  \  ASH,  Sole  lU'f'r, 

HlUlagtoa,  »»  Jersey,  ud  Chicago,  II!. 


San  Francisco  or  Fort  Ian. I. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

First  patented  by  Jacob  Price. 

I  have  just  received  a  Dew  lot  of  these  machines,  with  a  steel  box  and  other  Improvements,  which 
make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  compact  sowing  machines  in  the  market. 

This  Seed  Sower  will  sow  wheat  UK)  feet  wide  (working  width  80  fiet),  elevating  just  enough  grain 
to  distribute  it  properly,  whether  the  team  walks  fast  or  slow.    Price  »3B.   For  sale  by 

L.    C  mOREHOUSE, 
\VM.  H.  OKAY,  Age-*   San  Leaiwlro.  Cal. 


Our  18Q6> 

Spray  Pump 


Beats  the  Record. 

SEND   FOR   OUR    NEW  CATALOGUE 

If  you  buy  a  "BEAN"  you  will  have  the 
best  there  is. 

The  "BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE,"  Bean's  Latest, 

Is  a  surprise  to  all  the  other  fellows. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


GALVANIZED 

STEEL  WIRE 
NETTINGS 


-FOR- 


POULTRY  YARDS,  PIGEON  HOUSES, 
AVIARIES,  ETC. 


Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing  and  Gates. 

BARB  WIRE,  WIRE  CLOTH. 

St  ud  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars. 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company, 


^^-27  Fre  mont  Street. 


San  Francisco. 


ml 


FIFTY 

Anderson 
Orchard  and 
Vineyard 
Brush  Rakes 


Anderson  Orchard  Brush  Rake 


Were  sold   in  Santa  <  lara 
ConntJ  alone  <ln  riot  '  h« 
mont  ii  <>f  Ol  toiler. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices 
(Patent  Allowed.)  —to— 

455     1A/EST     S  A  IN  T  A     CLARA  STREET, 

SrtIN    JOSE,  CAL. 

Tlie  Forbes  Cultivator. 

Compact.    Durable.     Light  Draft. 

Best  Iron  and  Steel.    No  woodwork  t<>  weather* 

check  or  Hpllt. 
No  neck  draft.    Teeth  and  BhoveU  will  not  oloff. 
Driver  has  his  work  In  front  of  him. 

Any  tooth  may  be  used. 
Tin'  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  In  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.    The  eleven  tooth  cuts  nix  feel  in  Width, 
pp  by  removing-  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  a  five-foot  or 
even  Smaller  if  desired.    The  eleven  tooth  is  ealeu laled 

for  a  two-horse  machine.  The  thirteen  tooth  fur  three  or 

Tour  horses,  andcutseitherfive.  six  or  elfjht  feet  tu  width. 

This  Implement  is  commended  by  all  who  use  it. 
For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  address: 

GEORGE  IA/.  FORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 
GI  BSKRVILI.K.  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


Aren't  You  TIRED 


trying  to  meet  falling  prices  by  rising  earlier  and  working  harder?  You 
might  as  well  stop, — it's  not  to  be  done  that  way.  Get  tools  that  do  a  week's 
work  in  a  day,  and  raise  three  bushels  in  place  of  one.  The  PLAN  ET  J  R. 
Farm  Tools  will  do  it.  One  single  tool  combines  a  hand  drill,  plow,  culti- 
vator, rake,  and  a  wheel  hoe  that  will  beat  six  men.  There  are  20  others 
as  good.  Send  for  the  PLANET  JR.  Book, (it's  free),  and  give  your  mind 
adafsivork.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1 107  Harket  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Renewed  Interest  in  Sheep. 


We  publish  on  another  page  the  facts  about  an 
organization  of  wool  growers  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. We  take  the  fact  to  be  somewhat  signifi- 
cant and  we  hope  it  may  serve  to  call  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  sheep  as  a  factor  in  the 
proper  diversification  of  farm  production  at  least. 
The  great  questions  of  the  restoration  of  the  tariff 
and  the  consequent  return  to  the  sheep  census  of  the 
country  of  the  millions  of  head  which  have  been  sac- 
rificed during  the  last  three  years  of  discourage- 
ment, are  not  involved  in  the  humbler  phase  of  the 
subject,  to  which  we  would  call  attention.  We  be- 
lieve that  California  should  soon  have  as  great  an 
aggregate  number  of  sheep  and  as  great  a  product 
of  wool  as  she  ever  had,  even  if  the  old  ranges  are 
fenced  and  the  old 
mountain  sides  in 
a  measure  cut  off. 
We  ought  to  have 
a  mutton  and  wool 
product  upon  the 
farm  plan,  which 
would  exceed  in 
value  any  figures 
ever  attained  on 
the  old  range  plan. 
Of  course,  this 
means  the  exten- 
sion of  the  alfalfa 
area,  the  devel- 
opment of  vast 
amounts  of  water 
by  irrigation  en- 
terprises or  by  use 
of  underflow,  the 
growth  of  abun- 
dant sheep  food 
and  the  provident 
care  of  it,  so  that 
the  animals  can  be 
kept  growing  well 
from  spring  to  fall 
without  famine 
points  in  the  wool 
staple.  For  this 
sort  of  business 
California  has  ex- 
ceptionally fine  adaptations,  as  she  has  for  all  lines  of 
animal  industry.  These  advantages  are  so  marked 
that  we  believe  California  can  surpass  all  other  States 
in  the  mutton  and  wool  products,  upon  the  farm 
basis.  During  recent  years  many  of  our  old  draw- 
backs have  faded  away.  Wages  are  now  as  cheap 
as  anywhere  inside  of  civilization.  Supplies  cost  but 
a  fraction  of  what  they  once  did,  and  though  it 
might  have  been  shown  some  years  ago  that  Califor- 
nia could  not  succeed,  except  upon  the  range  basis,  it 
is  now  quite  clear  that  another  basis  is  quite  feasible. 

But  it  may  be  claimed  that  sheep  products  are  too 

low  in  value  to  encourage  any  investment  in  sheep 

farming.    A  writer  in  the  National  Stockman  meets 

that  objection  in  this  way. 

The  question  "Should  farmers  continue  to  keep  sheep  under 
present  conditions  and  prospects {"  might  be  answered  by 
asking  another,  "Should  farmers  continue  to  farm  at  all  < "  If 
the  mechanic  is  wise  he  will  work  for  $2  per  day  or  less  if  he 
cannot  get  *4;  and  so  with  the  farmer.  We  cannot  all  quit, 
because  things  are  dull  all  along  the  line,  and  rush  into  some 
occupation  we  know  nothing  about ;  besides,  if  we  are  reliably 
informed,  business  is  dull  in  other  branches  of  industry.  It 
is  true  that  the  iron  industry  and  others  have  improved  some- 
what, but  they  have  also  had  a  time  of  depression,  and  it  may 
come  again,  too.  The  sheep  business  is  already  better  than 
it  was  in  1894,  and  the  prospects  are  that  it  will  continue  to 
improve.  I  maintain  that  under  certain  conditions  there  is  as 
much  profit  in  keeping  sheep  as  there  is  in  other  kinds  of 
stock  or  in  raising  wheat.   The  farmer  must  certainly  do 


disadvantages  under  which  they  labor.  Is  there  no 
duty  that  we  owe  to  these  our  brethren  ?  Have  we 
ever  tried  to  persuade  them  to  take  an  agricultural 
paper  ?  "  This  appeal  to  the  farmers  on  behalf  of 
the  agricultural  press  is  a  sound  isssue.  If  each 
regular  reader  of  an  agricultural  journal  would  tell 
his  friends  how  much  of  value  he  finds  in  it,  the  re- 
sultant aggregate  of  prosperity  would  be  altogether 
beyond  computation. 


A  Rustic  Bridge. 


some  of  these  things.  It  is  not  possible  for  all  to  go  into  the 
truck  business,  fruit  or  poultry.  The  best  plan,  we  think, 
would  be  mixed  fanning,  a  little  of  different  things  that  can 
be  properly  attended  to. 

Sheep  are  great  scavengers,  and  there  are  but  few  farms 
that  do  not  contain  a  few  places  where  sheep  can  be  kept  ad- 
vantageously, not  alone  to  destroy  weeds,  etc.,  but  to  increase 
its  fertili  ty.  A  man  of  my  acquaintance  has  a  farm  badly 
broken  by  hills  and  ravines,  besides  being  very  stony.  He 
has,  I  believe,  about  sixty  ewes,  and  in  1894  (which  was  low 
water  mark  in  most  industries)  sold  lambs  and  wool  amounting 
to  over  $300,  and  his  only  cash  outlay  was  for  a  few  days' 
hired  help  in  shearing  time  and  in  harvest.  This  man  is  very 
anxious  to  have  the  duty  restored  on  wool,  but  isn't  going  to 
quit  the  business  even  if  it  is  not. 

We  believe  there  are  many  acres,  not  necessarily 
stony  or  broken,  which  can  now  be  best  employed  in  The  bridge  structure  shown  on  this  page  is  chiefly 
growing  wool.  Keep  good  sheep,  keep  them  well,  j  commendable  on  the  ground  of  picturesqueness.  It 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  fairly  has  not  the  durability  nor  the  strength  of  a  well- 
profitable.  If  such  a  policy  should  prevail  we  could  j  framed  bridge  resting  upon  good  abutments,  and  yet 
regain  our  old  wool  income  without  reducing  at  all  I  such  bridges  have  served  a  most  excellent  purpose 

 ^^^^^      and  will  long  con- 
tinue   to    do  so. 
They   are  readily 
built  of  material 
which   is   just  at 
hand,    and  their 
cost  is  very  small. 
If  well  located  and 
the  underpinning 
well  shielded  from 
erosion  they  may 
endure  for  a  long 
time,  especially  if 
the  logs  be  of  the 
coast  redwood, 
which  is  long-lived. 
But  such  bridges 
are  only  tolerable 
on  side   roads  of 
limitid  travel.  In 
the     natural  im- 
provement of  our 
highways  such 
bridges  must  give 
way  to   less  pic- 
tu res  que  but 
stronger  and  safer 
structures  of 
frame     or  iron, 
which  do  not  rest 
upon  midstream 
posts.      but  will 
span  the  torrent  successfully,  no  matter  how  swollen 
or  angry  the  winter  storms  may  make  it.    In  spite 
of  this  progress  and  development,  however,  those 
who  enjoy  the  picturesque  will  probably  always  be 
able  to  find  si'ch  bridges  to  exercise  their  pencils  or 
cameras  upoaj^  The  form  will  survive  because  it  is 
fitting  to  conditions  which  will  always  prevail  in 
retired  regions,  whose  natural  beauty  is  their  chief 
resource.  The  picture  is  reproduced  from  the  Fresno 
Interior. 

The  popularity  of  the  pomelo  seems  to  be  still  in 
the  ascendant,  and  California  planters  will  thereat 
be  glad.  A  writer  in  a  Washington  journal  urges 
the  fruit  upon  her  sisters  who  live  in  malarial  lo- 
calities. It  is  a  charming  rival  to  quinine  and  bone- 
set,  and  is  driving  them  from  the  field.  She  who 
eats  her  grape  fruit  with  a  spoon  from  the  natural 
cup,  or  relishes  it  served  as  a  salad,  may  gladden  her 
heart  with  the  reflection  that  she  is  not  only  pleas- 
ing her  palate,  but  benefiting  her  health.  Like 
oranges  and  lemons,  the  grape  fruit  has  great  me- 
dicinal virtues.  If  you  are  of  a  bilious  tempera- 
ment, eat  grape  fruit;  if  fevers  threaten,  eat  grape 
fruit;  but  in  this  latter  case  do  so  only  at  the  advice 
of  a  physician,  as  there  may  be  certain  tendencies 
which  the  grape  fruit  would  only  aggravate. 


A   PICTURESQUE   RUSTIC    BRIDGE    IN   THE   COAST   REGION    OF  CALIFORNIA. 


the  income  from  other  products, 
saving  and  a  clear  gain. 


It  will  be  a  clear 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  service  of  the  agri- 
cultural press  in  the  present  rapid  advance  of  the 
people  in  agricultural  wisdom  is  clearly  recognized  j 
by  the  Experiment  Station  people.  Prof.  Thomas 
Shaw  of  the  Minnesota  Station  recently  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Take  an  ordinary  issue  of  an  average  farm 
paper.  Look  over  its  pages  and  what  do  we  find  ?  j 
We  see  there  information  on  its  every  page  that 
would  have  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  the  readers  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  We  are  almost  sure  to  find  in  it 
something  bearing  upon  our  life  work  that  is  worth 
far  more  than  the  subscription  price  of  the  paper 
for  a  year.  It  keeps  us  so  informed  as  to  agricul- 
tural discovery  that  in  our  work  we  can  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  It  summarizes  knowledge  in  many  in- 
stances and  thereby  saves  an  immense  amount  of 
labor  on  our  part  to  get  at  the  conclusions  reached. 
And  in  a  single  article  it  frequently  gives  us  the 
cream  of  the  results  of  the  labors  of  a  lifetime  spent 
in  some  special  work.  It  is  a  fact  that  perhaps  nine 
out  of  every  ten  farmers  in  the  land  do  not  take  an 
agricultural  paper  at  all.  They  do  not  take  it  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  its  value.  Thiqk  of  the  great 
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The  Week. 


In  response  to  a  call  signed  by  the 

Viticiiltimil  '  .  r 

Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Work'  Contra  Costa  county,  Mr.  Hayne 
of  the  State  University  lectured  to  the  vine  growers 
at  Martinez,  last  Saturday,  on  the  phylloxera  and 
the  means  of  combating  it.  There  is  estimated  to 
be  over  a  million  dollars  invested  in  vines  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Martinez,  so  the  interest  manifested 
was  marked,  more  especially  as  the  phylloxera  has 
been  found  in  many  vineyards.  It  was  at  Martinez 
that  Mr.  Hayne  detected  the  presence  of  the  phyl- 
loxera about  ten  months  ago,  and  since  that  time 
the  skeptics  have  been  convinced  that  prompt  ac- 
tion is  necessary;  and,  thanks  to  a  vigorous,  ener- 
getic County  Commissioner,  important  steps  have 
been  taken.  Now  that  the  Vitieultural  Commission 
is  no  longer  in  existence,  the  grape  growers  of  the 
State  must  look  to  the  State  University  and  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners  for  information 
and  relief  in  their  vitieultural  troubles.  With  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  phylloxera  and  the  Anaheim 
disease,  such  lectures  and  inspections  as  those  at 
Martinez  are  most  timely.  The  University  holds  it- 
self ready  to  send  its  exports  to  any  portion  of  the 
State  when  the  people  ask  for  them. 

_  ,  ,  Old  readers  of  the  RuBAX  will  be 
Colonel 

interested  to  know  that  Col.  L.  L. 

F.  Warren,  who  published  the 
California  Farmer  a  generation  ago  in  this  city,  is 
still  on  deck  and  has  a  patriotic  enterprise  on  hand, 
which  is  to  give  a  literary  tea  party  in  honor  of  the 
birthday  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  His  plan  is  to  cele- 
brate the  event  on  Friday,  which  is  the  one  hundred 
and  ninetieth  anniversary  of  Franklin's  birth.  Col. 
Warren  says:  "  To  me,  who  has  already  lived  ninety 
years,  there  is  not  much  left  in  the  way  of  ambition, 
but  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  try  and  keep  alive  patriot- 
ism." To  those  who  knew  Col.  Warren  in  decades 
agone  it  will  seem  singularly  fitting  that  his  latter 
days  should  be  devoted  to  such  noble  pursuits. 

Probably  if  the  Kkusobiu*  ventrali* 
had  known  what  a  series  of  con- 
flicts his  coming  would  excite 
among  Californians  he  would  have  dodged  Mr.  Koe- 
bele's  capturing  hand.  It  is  really  wonderful  how 
great  a  tumult  this  little  beetle  has  engendered.  It 
has  threatened  to  overthrow  State  institutions,  and 
now  it  is  inciting  county  broils  of  great  warmth  and 
volume.  It  is  telegraphed  from  San  Bernardino  on 
Monday  that  S.  A.  Pease,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed Horticultural  Commissioner,  demanded  the 
office  of  H.  B.  Muscott,  a  member  of  the  old  board 
of  commissioners,  and  was  met  with  a  refusal.  Mr. 
Muscott  proposes  to  fight  the  matter  in  court  on  the 
ground  that  he  cannot  be  ousted  by  an  order  of  the 
Hoard  of  Supervisors.    This  seems  a  very  innocent 


Troublesome 
Khizoliiiils. 


Perkins 


statement  and  no  rhizobius  claws  are  seen  in  it,  and 
yet  in  all  probability  the  bug  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
There  is  great  pressure,  apparently,  in  some  places 
to  put  rhizobius  men  into  office,  because  they  pursue 
a  waiting  policy.  They  believe  the  bug  will  catch 
on,  consequently  they  are  dilatory  on  the  subject  of 
fumigation  and  spraying.  This  is  delightful  to  people 
who  do  not  want  to  pay  for  compulsory  spraying, 
and  it  is  pleasant  also  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
see  county  money  spent  on  vigorous  quarantine  and 
aggressive  measures.  The  rhizobius  is  coming  to  be 
the  emblem  of  those  who  believe  in  waiting  for  things 
to  come  around. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Perkins,  inventor  of 
the  Perkins  process  of  preserving 
fruit  during  shipment  by  means 
of  compressed  air,  paid  California  a  flying  visit  last 
week  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
which  is  operating  his  process.  We  were,  gratified 
to  see  the  indications  shown  us  by  Mr.  Perkins  of 
the  success  now  being  attained  in  the  use  of  the 
process  in  shipping  bananas  and  other  fruits  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  Northern  cities.  It  appears 
that  the  process  is  now  being  used  upon  a  consider- 
able scale  in  this  traffic  and  the  results  have  at- 
tracted such  attention  that  the  company  has  all  the 
capital  it  can  well  use  in  its  business.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  Perkins  method  of  cooling  may  have 
wider  application  to  transportation  affairs  than  has 
been  anticipated.  Those  who  have  watched  the 
work  of  Mr.  Perkins  from  the  beginning  will  be 
gratified  to  know  of  his  progress. 


Wool  <  ■  rowers' 


AsBoclal  Ion. 


Wool  Growers' 


Flock  owners  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  will  read  with  interest  of 
the  formation  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Association  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Stockton  last  week.  To  show  how  wide  an  interest 
was  thus  focused,  we  give  the  names  of  those  present, 
viz.:  Henry  Fisk,  Jacob  Klempp,  William  Snow, 
J.  D.  McCarty,  George  McCarty,  C.  W.  Rhodes,  D. 
J.  B.  Schroebel,  T.  C.  Evans,  R.  T.  Wheeler,  Joseph 
Jacinto,  O.  C.  Seegars  and  W.  H.  Rhodes.  Letters 
stating  that  the  writers  were  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting,  but  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
movement,  were  received  from  C.  W.  West  of  Gait; 
M.  Ambrose,  Oakland;  A.  G.  Brazil,  Patrick  Con- 
nolly, Livermore;  J.  Mulqueeney,  Midway;  M.  G. 
Caliaghan,  Midway;  J.  Labaig,  Copperopolis;  J.  M. 
Wilmans,  Newman;  A.  Arnold,  Oakdale;  J.  II.  Bur- 
gess, Oakdale;  Buthermuth  iV.  Miller,  Oakdale;  and 
W.  O.  Shaw,  Milton.  Henry  Fisk  called  the  as- 
sembled sheepmen  to  order,  and  he  was  elected  per- 
manent president.  C.  E.  Williams  was  chosen  sec- 
retary. The  business  transacted  was  done  in  secret, 
all  but  wool  growers  being  excluded  from  the  session. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  setting  forth  that  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  the  association  was  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  the  wool  growers  of  the  San  Joaquin 
district.  A  specific  object  was  the  selection  of 
Stockton  as  a  central  point  for  the  storage  and  sale 
of  wool.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Henry  Fisk, 
C.  E.  Williams  and  J.  Klempp,  was  appointed  to  in 
terview  the  warehouse  men  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing rates  for  the  storage  of  wool.  A  local  agent  will 
be  appointed  for  handling  the  wool  shipped  to  Stock- 
ton. It  is  denied  by  the  wool  growers  that  the  or- 
ganization is  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the 
wages  of  sheepherders  and  shearers.  It  was  ru- 
mored that  that  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  union  among  the  sheepmen,  but  the  denial  of  the 
latter  of  any  such  object  is  very  emphatic.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  association  will  take  place  on  the  f>th 
of  next  March.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  such 
an  association  can  act  to  the  advantage  of  the  wool 
interest,  and  we  trust  it  will  secure  wide  member- 
ship. 

They  are  having  some  trouble  over 
the  payment  of  the  beet  sugar 
bounty  provided  by  the  State  of 
Nebraska.  It  is  telegraphed  that  Dodge  county  beet 
producers  will  enter  suit  to  prevent  the  State  pay- 
ing some  $40,000  to  the  Oxnard  sugar  mill,  due  as 
bounty  on  sugar  from  beets  raised  in  Nebraska. 
The  State  law  provides  that  the  manufacturers  must 
pay  $">  per  ton  for  all  beets  of  a  certain  grade.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  was  not  done  by  the  company. 
Incidentally,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  will  be 
attacked. 

From  the  doings  of  the  stockhold- 
ers' meeting  of  the  suspended 
Grangers'  Bank,  held  in  this  city 
on  Tuesday,  it  appears  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary business  misfortunes  of  the  bank,  there  have 
been  serious  inside  leaks.  W.  Wittland,  the  receiv- 
ing teller,  is  charged  with  having  gotten  away  with 
$12,000  iu  cash,  and  there  are  grave  accusations 
respecting  other  and  even  greater  misappropria- 
tions of  money.  Mr.  Montpelier,  who  has  been  man- 
ager of  the  concern  for  the  past  twenty-two  years, 
hes  been  superseded  by  Mr.  August  Muenter,  under 
whose  administration  the  business  of  liquidation  will 
be  performed.  The  new  directors  are:  H.  M.  La 
Rue,  Sacramento;  Seneca  Ewer,  St.  Helena:  Uriah 
Wood,  San  Jose:  Albert  Meyer,  J.  Dalziel  Brown, 
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I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  A.  D.  Logan,  E.  S.  Pillsbury, 
F.  W.  Lougee,  H.  J.  Lewelling,  St.  Helena,  and 
Thomas  McConnell,  Oak  Grove.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  directors  H.  M.  LaRue  was  chosen  president; 
F.  W.  Uougee,  vice-president;  August  Muenter, 
cashier  and  secretary,  E.  S.  Pillsbury,  attorney,  and 
LaRue,  Hellman,  Ewer,  Brown  and  Wood  as  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
the  institution.  These  affairs  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. The  new  disclosures  will  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  security  of  the  depositors.  There  will  be 
ample  funds  to  pay  every  dollar,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  stockholders  will  get  something  like  seventy 
per  cent  of  their  money. 

The  Weather. 


During  the  last  two  days  rain  has  been  falling  gen- 
erally over  the  whole  of  California,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  extreme  south.  Prom  Fresno  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  on  the  south  clear  up  through  northern 
California  to  Oregon  and  Washington  the  downpour 
has  been  welcomed  by  the  farmers.  From  all  indi- 
tions  the  Weather  Bureau  concludes  that  the  storm 
will  extend  southward  till  it  covers  the  whole  State. 
While  it  is  true  very  few  districts  have  been  suffer- 
ing for  the  lack  of  moisture,  and  these  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  the  rain  has  been  welcomed  every- 
where. Early  sown  grain  is  up  and  looks  well,  and 
the  present  rain  will  start  the  late  grain. 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  season  is  still  consider- 
ably under  the  average,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  week  ending  B  a.  m.  Wednesday 
(16th  inst.).  It  is  compiled  from  official  sources  and 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Eureka  

06'; 

15  96? 

24  52 

18  20  j 

60 

40 

Red  Bluff  

10 

6  88 

17  73 

12  90  ! 

60 

38 

Sacramento  

62 

* 

15.28 

9.43  1 

* 

38 

San  Francisco  

.74 

4.83 

16  12 

II  53 

62 

46 

Fresno   

.114 

1  15 

7.53 

4  55 

66 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo  

T 

4  nil 

16.23 

* 

78 

36 

Los  Angeles  

1  71 

7  St 

8.18 

86 

38 

San  Diego  

1  57 

1  54 

3  68 

76 

42 

Yuma  

.32 

2  21 

1  96 

78 

■ 

*  Indicates  no  record. 
I  Incomplete. 


Gleanings. 


" To  consign  or  NOT  TO  comn^1  is  a  question  just  now 
being  industriously  agitated  in  Kintrs  county. 

The  orange  crop  of  the  Butte  county  district  is  of  excep- 
tionally line  quality.  The  OtOVtUe  Rfffteter  has  carefully  gone 
over  the  figures  for  orange  shipments  for  But  te  county,  and 
finds  that  a  trille  over  MOO  boxes  was  the  product.  Thirteen 
hundred  boxes  were  sent  out  by  express. 

Mksshs.  PORTED  BROS,  inform  us  that  they  expect  to  open 
up  for  business  some  time  this  week  or  beginning  of  next. 
Most  of  their  creditors  have  now  signed  an  agreement  grant- 
ing them  the  extension  of  time  asked  for,  but  a  few  are  out  of 
town  and  this  has  caused  a  delay  iu  completing  the  list. 

Tim  /.ante  currantca.se  has  been  set  for  hearing  on  Febru- 
ary :td  peremptorily.  Without  reflecting  in  any  way  on  the 
other  members  of  the  Federal  bench,  it  must  be  gratifying  to 
the  fruit  growers  to  have  the  case  tried  by  Judge  Monovv, 
who,  from  his  long  connection  with  this  and  kindred  subjects, 
will  be  able  to  decide  the  disputed  |>oints  intelligently  and 
without  delay. 

Tiik  Sebastopol  Cannery  Co.  is  in  financial  trouble,  a  local 
bank  having  brought  suit  against  about  thirty  individual 
stockholders  for  a  debt  of  $S'J00.  This  sum  represents  part  of 
the  original  cost  of  the  plant,  which  is  now  three  years  old. 
The  stockholders  would  like  to  sell  the  cannery,  which  is 
splendidly  equipped  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  prolific 
fruit  district. 

The  New  York  Sun  says:  "The  orange  is  a  more  expensive 
luxury  in  Florida  than  in  New  York.  California  and  Italian 
oranges  of  inferior  quality  are  sold  in  Florida  towns  this  win- 
ter for  ">  cents  apiece.  The  damage  that  last  year's  frost  did 
to  Florida  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  visited 
the  State.  Orange  groves  that  were  worth  from  $10,000  to 
*  'o,0(Hl  apiece  a  year  ago  are  almost  worthless  now,  and  it  will 
be  eight  or  ten  years  before  the  State  can  recover  from  the 
blow." 

Stockton-,  January  18. — J.  W.  Rockwell,  a  San  Franciscan 
who  has  been  traveling  through  the  State  for  many  years 
engaged  in  buying  sheep  on  his  paper,  was  to-day  sentenced 
to  seven  .years  in  the  State  prison  for  defrauding  an  island 
sheep-raiser  out  of  over  fclOOO.  Kockwell  bought  the  sheep 
several  years  ago  and  gave  the  owner  an  order  on  a  San  Fran- 
cisco house  for  the  money.  He  shipped  the  sheep  to  the  city, 
sold  them  and  pocketed  the  money.  He  then  left  the  State 
and  returned  when  he  thought  his  crime  had  been  forgotten, 
but  Sheriff  Cunningham  soon  found  him. 

The  period  for  the  Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair  has  been  fixed  for 
Jan.  39th,  :;oth  and  31st.  It  promises  this  year  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  local  affair.  The  whole  of  Sonoma  county  is 
takiug  a  lively  interest  in  it  already,  and  displays  by  the  sev- 
eral towns  in  the  county  will  form  interesting  features  of  the 
exhibition.  Among  the  displays  will  be  Sonoma  county  wines, 
famous  all  over  the  world.  Of  course,  everything  wili  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  citrus  fruit  displays,  which  will  this  year 
equal  anything  of  the  kind  seen  at  the  Midwinter  Fair.  Fear  is 
entertained  that  the  pavilion  will  not  be  large  enough  to  hold 
all  the  displays;  still,  those  that  it  will  contain  will  be  worth 
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coming  miles  to  see.  The  orange  crop  this  year  around  Clo- 
verdale  is  thrice  that  of  last  year,  and  the  fruit  is  large  in 
size  and  luscious  in  taste.  Trees  are  loaded  to  the  ground 
with  both  oranges  and  lemons. 

San  Jose  Herald  :  The  figures  showing  the  shipments  of 
products  from  the  Santa  Clara  valley  during  the  year  1895 
have  been  completed.  The  total  amounted  to  111,420, 17."> 
pounds,  against  106,950,215  pounds  for  1894,  97,781,265  pounds 
for  1893,  76,873,765  pounds  for  1892  and  63,640,675  for  1891.  The 
increase  of  last  year's  shipments  over  those  of  1894  was  4,459,- 
760  pounds  and  over  those  of  189  1  47,769,800  pounds,  or  nearly 
double.  This  increase  of  nearly  five  million  pounds  over  the 
shipments  of  1894  is  the  more  remarkable  when  is  considered 
the  fact  that  of  all  the  fruit  grown  in  the  valley,  prunes  alone 
were  anywhere  near  a  full  crop.  Canned  goods  fell  seven 
million  pounds  below  the  shipments  of  1894  ;  green  fruit  about 
the  same,  but  dried  prunes  more  than  made  up  for  these  de- 
ficiencies by  extending  the  shipments  of  the  year  previous  by 
nineteen  million  pounds.  These  figures,  while  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  so  far  as  the  shipments  for  the  calendar  year  are  con- 
cerned, are  not  to  be  taken  as  showing  the  pack  of  fruits  of 
the  season,  since  the  dried  and  canned  fruits  of  each  season 
which  remained  in  warehouses  and  exchanges  at  the  close  of 
the  year  and  is  moved  during  the  early  months  of  the  next 
year,  are  naturally  credited  to  the  wrong  year. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Ex-Gov.  J.  B.  Foraker  (Rep.)  has  been  elected  United 
States  Senator  to  succeed  Brice  (Dem.) 

An  attempt  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  abolish  the 
custom  of  delivering  eulogies  upon  dead  members  has  failed. 

The  Legislatures  of  Ohio  and  New  York  have  by  formal 
resolution  appealed  to  the  general  Government  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  Cuba. 

It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  annual  pension 
charge  on  account  of  the  civil  war  is  still  increasing.  Last 
year  it  called  for  $138,000,000.  This  year  it  will  require  f  140,- 
000,000. 

Utah  has  elected  two  Republican  Senators— Frank  J.  Can- 
non and  Arthur  Brown.  Both  are  pronounced  free  silver  men. 
The  first  named  is  a  son  of  George  Q.  Cannon,  the  old-time 
Mormon  Representative  at  Washington. 

Tim  Cuban  patriots  have  not  succeeded  in  the  attempts 
against  Havana,  but  they  are  still  hovering  about  its  gates. 
It  has  been  a  week  of  hard  fighting,  with  honors  about  even 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Cubans. 

The  Boer  authorities  have  assured  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  Americans  under  arrest  in  the  Transvaal  will 
not  suffer.  They  may,  however,  be  fined  heavily;  and  it  is 
feared  that  their  property  will  be  confiscated. 

John  Bkown's  old  farm  in  Essex  county.  New  York,  has 
been  bought  by  a  syndicate  and  turned  over  to  the  State,  to 
be  maintained  as  a  public  park.  Brown's  body  "  lies  moulding 
in  the  ground"  of  this  park  and  is  visited  bv  thousands  each 
month. 

The  Sultan  will  not  permit  the  Red  Cross  Society  to  dis- 
tribute relief  to  the  Armenians.  He  reserves  all  charities  to 
the  "  regular  and  legitimate  channels  "  of  Turkish  authority. 
It  is  about  time  somebody  exploded  a  bomb  under  his  serene 
highness. 

J.  Si.oat  Fassett  of  New  York  is  said  to  be  making  a  tour 
of  the  West  and  South  in  the  interest  of  Gov.  Morton's  Presi- 
dential schemes.  In  our  judgement  Mr.  Fassett  may  just  as 
well  stay  at  home.  This  is  not  a  year  when  either  party  is 
likely  to  select  a  candidate  from  New  York. 

The  admission  of  Utah  into  the  Union  has  revived  the  ambi- 
tion of  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Oklahoma  for  independent 
statehood ;  and  each  now  have  special  delegations  at  Wash 
ington  log-rolling  to  that  end.  There  is  a  strong  impulse  at 
Washington— especially  among  the  silver  men  to — abolish  the 
territorial  system  altogether. 

Among  the  persons  under  arrest  at  Johannesburg,  Africa, 
charged  with  treason  against  the  Boer  republic,  is  John  Hays 
Hammond  of  California,  who  is  engaged  in  mining  operations. 
His  situation  is  said  to  be  serious  and  his  friends  are  bringing 
to  bear  all  the  influence  they  can  muster  in  his  behalf.  The 
State  Department  at  Washington  has  taken  up  his  case. 

Dispatches  from  Persia  report  a  series  of  destructive  earth- 
quakes. At  the  village  of  Janjabad  on  the  2nd  inst.  300  per- 
sons were  killed.  Another  earthquake  occurred  on  January 
5th,  and  was  very  severe.  It  was  felt  over  an  area  of  100 
square  miles.  The  town  of  Goi  was  destroyed  and  a  thousand 
houses  were  demolished.  In  addition  great  damage  was  done 
to  many  villages.  The  loss  of  life  was  very  great.  There 
were  800  persons  killed  in  Goi  alone,  and  large  numbers  of 
cattle  and  sheep  perished. 

If  any  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  expressions  of  the 
English  newspapers  as  reflecting  the  plans  of  the  Government 
the  Venezuela  difficulty  will  soon  be  disposed  of  by  arbitra- 
tion. This  is  now  the  popular  English  talk;  and  it  would,  of 
course,  be  hailed  with  pleasure  in  this  country.  In  connection 
with  this  matter,  a  suggestion  that  England  and  the  United 
States  join  in  establishing  a  permanent  Court  for  the  deter- 
mination of  international  questions  is  being  agitated  ;  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  receiving  much  favor. 

The  tariff  bill  described  in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago 
and  which  was  subsequently  rushed  through  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Speaker  Reed,  has  encountered  unex- 
pected opposition  in  the  Senate.  The  silver  Senators,  includ- 
ing no  less  than  ten  Republicans  whose  votes  are  necessary 
to  pass  the  bill,  have  joined  in  a  league  which  insists  that 
there  shall  be  no  tariff  legislation  until  the  silver  issue  is  dis- 
posed of — that  is,  until  free  coinage  is  enacted.  Unless 
pressure  can  be  brought  to  break  down  this  league,  there  will 
be  no  tariff  legislation  this  winter. 

The  population  of  Utah,  just  admitted  to  the  sisterhood  of 
States,  is  247,324.  Although  Utah  is  a  country  of  somewhat 
diversified  resources,  the  people  are  largely  given  to  farming. 
Most  of  the  land  requires  irrigation,  and  out  of  the  467,162 
acres  under  cultivation,  417,455,  or  nearly  90  per  cent,  are 
irrigated.  Out  of  the  3,500,000  acres  that  are  irrigable  only  a 
little  more  than  one-ninth  have  been  reclaimed,  so  there  are 
yet  almost  limitless  opportunities  for  the  agriculturist.  The 
farmers,  in  spite  of  hard  times,  seem  to  have  been  fairly  pros- 
perous, for  out  of  20,581  farms  in  the  state  only  2,128  are 
mortgaged.    The  remaining  17,453  are  free  from  incumbrance. 

The  waste  of  public  money  has  apparently  reached  a  point 
in  Glenn  county  where  the  people  have  risen  in  self  defence. 
A  dispatch  from  Willows  dated  the  9th  inst.  says:  "The 
largest  representative  meeting  of  taxpayers  ever  held  in 
Glenn  county  assembled  in  Star  Hall  to-day.  Speeches  de- 
nouncing the  extravagance  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  were 
made.  A  committee  of  ten  appointed  to  perfect  plans  of  perma- 
nent organization  were  appointed  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
condemning  the  extravagance  and  expenditures  of  the  Super- 
visors and  calling  on  the  board  to  cease  incurring  unnecessary 
obligations,  and  to  stop  illegal  diversions  of  money.  The  dis- 
trict attorney  was  called  upon  to  examine  claims  filed  and  to 
bring  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  money  illegally  paid  out. 
The  committee  then  waited  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors  at 
the  courthouse,  accompanied  by  citizens  representing  $5,000,- 


000  of  the  taxable  property,  and  presented  the  resolution 
with  a  request  for  curtailment  of  expenditures.  The  people 
are  thoroughly  aroused  and  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  feel- 
ing that  will  cause  serious  disturbance  if  this  extravagance 
keeps  on. 

Senator  Hill,  of  New  York,  has  come  out  in  a  public  inter- 
view condemning  the  "society"  influence  at  Washington 
as  a  mischief  and  a  nuisance.  He  would  like  it  if  all  the 
women  could  bejpacked  off  home,  leaving  the  men  to  attend  to 
the  public  business  undisturbed  and  uninfluenced  by  dinners, 
parties  and  the  like.  The  Senator  is  quite  right  though  there 
is,  perhaps,  little  use  in  saying  so.  The  women  will  stay  and 
the  dinners  and  parties  will  still  go  on.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  men  who  are  most  rarely  seen  in  the  fash- 
ionable procession  at  Washington  are  the  men  of  most  power 
and  greatest  usefulness.  The  dancing  and  dining-out  mem- 
bers are  not  those  who  do  the  most  work  or  win  the  most 
fame. 

Washington,  January  8th. — It  may  be  two  weeks  before 
the  Wright  irrigation  law  cases  can  be  heard  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  were  on  the  calendar  for  Monday  of  this  week, 
but  it  so  happens  that  they  were  placed  fifteenth  on  the  list. 
Thomas  B.  Bond  of  Lakeport,  who  will  appear  for  plaintiff  in 
the  case  known  as  Tregea  vs.  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Modesto  irrigation  district,  arrived  in  Washington  several 
days  ago.  C.  C.  Wright  of  Los  Angeles,  author  of  the  Wright 
irrigation  act,  is  also  in  the  city.  He  will  appear  for  the  de- 
fendant in  error.  It  is  possible  that  Judge  John  A.  Boalt  of 
San  Francisco  will  also  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  argu- 
ments. Judge  A.  L.  Rhoads  of  San  Francisco  is  also  ex- 
pected.   He  will  appear  with  Mr.  Wright  for  the  defendant. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  not  answered  the  hopes 
of  those  who  expected  him  to  throw  a  fire-brand  into  the 
powder-house  of  European  peace.  He  has  made  no  reply  to 
England's  claim  of  suzerainty  over  the  Boer  republic  and  may 
not  do  so.  Still,  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  will,  in  case 
of  an  aggressive  movement  on  the  part  of  England  against  the 
Boers,  assist  the  latter.  In  the  meantime,  England  is  in- 
tensely aroused.  The  people  are  in  a  fever  heat  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  and  the  administrative  authorities  are  not  be- 
hind them.  In  a  week  a  fleet  of  22  war  ships  has  been  put  in 
commission,  and  to-day  (Wednesday)  it  is  being  reviewed 
with  great  ceremonies  in  Portsmouth  harbor.  Just  what  will 
be  done  with  this  fleet  is  not  clear — but  probably  nothing. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  intended  merely  to  show  that  England  is 
ready  for  war.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  will  sail  for 
South  Africa;  also  that  it  will  sail  for  Venezuela.  In  the 
one  event  it  would  encounter  the  forces  of  Germany, 
and  in  the  other  those  of  the  United  States.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, it  will  end  in  a  great  naval  pageant,  thus  gratifying 
the  English  imperial  spirit  without  doing  any  harm  to  any- 
body.   Nobody  now  seriously  expects  war. 

Mn.  W.  H.  Mills  urges  the  setting  up  in  this  city  of  a  new 
exhibit  of  California  products.  The.  California  State  exhibit 
will  be  returned  from  Atlanta  within  a  short  time,  and  it  is 
intended  to  make  this  the  nucleus  of  what  Mr.  Mills  intends 
the  complete  exhibit  to  be.  Mr.  Mills'  proposition,  if  carried 
out  by  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  will  be  very  extensive  and 
comprehensive  in  its  scope.  The  territory  which  is  mentioned 
as  con  tributary  to  California's  commercial  interests  comprises 
all  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  Alaska  and  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands.  A  sample  of  each  of  the  articles  produced  in  those 
sections,  if  gathered  together  at  one  exhibit,  will  make  a 
great  and  varied  display.  The  purpose  is  to  have  the  display 
cover  a  complete  mineral  exhibit,  samples  of  all  salable  things 
of  home  manufacture,  a  full  exhibit  of  pottery  clays  and  sand 
for  glass,  samples  of  the  various  kinds  of  building  stones 
found  in  this  and  adjacent  States,  street  paving  materials 
and  woods  of  all  kinds  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  in- 
tended to  have  complete  catalogues  of  the  articles  included 
in  the  exhibit.  Mr.  Mills  has  also  conceived  the  idea  of  insti- 
tuting competitive  exhibits  for  the  different  counties  of  the 
State.  The  plan  is  to  award  cash  prizes  or  medals  for  the 
best  exhibit  of  fruit  or  agricultural  products. 

More  on  the  Consignment  Question. 


Maintained  that  the  Fruit  (irower  is  Safer  in  the  llaiKlsof  the 
Commission  Merchant  than  in  Those  of  the  Speculator. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1896. 

Editor  Pacific  Rural  Pkess  :—  We  hope  we  are  not  pre- 
sumptuous in  again  coming  to  the  defense  of  the  consignment 
feature  of  the  California  dried  fruit  industry.  The  article  on 
this  subject  in  your  issue  of  December  28th  by  "A  Grower," 
while  dealing  more  courteously  with  the  Eastern  commission 
men  than  is  usual  with  dissatisfied'eousignors,  does  not  set 
forth  any  forcible  arguments  against  consigning.  He  appa- 
rently does  not  stop  to  consider  that  there  can  be,  and  inevi- 
tably would  be,  a  very  dark  and  dreary  side  to  the  f.  o.  b. 
business  as  well  as  to  the  consignment,  and  we  doubt  if  he 
ever  will  be  able  to  make  the  majority  of  intelligen  ;  growers 
believe  there  is  more  money  in  keeping  their  fruit  at  home 
until  forced  to  sell  to  a  few  speculators,  at  the  hitter's  own 
prices,  than  to  distribute  it  through  the  more  direct  and 
quick  avenues  to  consumption  by  consigning.  If  all  the  grow- 
ers could  be  brought  together  into  one  powerful  organization, 
so  that  they  could  be  the  dictators  of  prices  instead  of  the 
speculators,  it  would  be  decidedly  different;  but  that  day  is 
not  likely  to  ever  dawn. 

Let  us  assume  that  all  the  growers  have  set  their  foot  down 
and  refuse  to  part  with  their  fruit  until  some  cash  buyer 
shall  happen  along  to  take  it  off  their  hands.  The  business  is 
necessarily  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men — men 
who  must  have  unlimited  capital  to  swing  such  an  enormous 
business.  Now  then,  men  of  capital  are  not  in  business  for 
the  benefit  of  the  growers.  They  haven't  as  much  interest 
in  the  grower  as  the  commission  men,  for  it  is  decidedly  to 
the  business  interest  and  advantage  of  the  commission  men  to 
get  the  grower  every  dollar  possible  for  his  products.  The 
more  money  for  the  grower,  the  more  business  and  profit  for 
the  commission  man.  Again,  if  the  business  was  all  done  on 
an  f.  o.  b.  basis,  the  wholesale  grocers,  the  only  medium 
through  which  the  fruit  can  reach  the  consumer,  would  be 
compelled  to  buy  in  car  lots  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
home,  with  uo  positive  assurance  as  to  what  they  were  get- 
ting or  whether  they  could  sell  out  again  after  receiving  the 
fruit.  Consequently,  as  dried  fruit  is  not  an  absolutely 
necessary  staple  to  carry,  like  flour,  sugar,  tea  and  coffee,  a 
great  many  of  the  grocers  would  stay  out,  gradually  lose  in- 
terest in  that  branch  of  their  business  and  the  consumption 
would  in  time  be  greatly  diminished.  For  dried  fruit  is  a  line 
that  must  be  "eternally  pushed,"  and  right  here  is  where 
the  consignment  feature  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  grower. 
He  consigns  his  fruit,  or  at  least  what  he  cannot  sell  at  satis- 
factory prices  at  home  (as,  of  coarse,  there  is  always  some 
f.  o.  b.  selling  possible)  to,  let  us  assume,  some  reliable  dried 
fruit  commission  house  or  broker  East.  The  commission  man 
is  constantly  before  the  grocers,  urging  sale  of  the  goods,  and 
is  distributing  samples  to  the  grocers'  traveling  men  to  take 
out  on  the  road  with  them,  and  interest  in  this  line  is  not 
allowed  to  flag,  hence  the  fruit  is  gradually  pushed  into  con- 
sumption. We  can  see  no  better  plan  for  the  grower  to  pur- 
sue so  long  as  the  production  continues  larger  than  the 
natural  consumption 
"Grower"  criticizes  our  remarks  regarding  supply  and  de- 


aTexcSn^o^tfi1"'068,'  ^j*68  the  poul try-house  case  as 
tainu ?  thP.ni, o  thw  rule.  "Supply  and  demand"  are  cer- 
tainly the  only  natural  regulators  of  prices,  but   of  course 

utLrrlvTnnM1T1teSfthattCan  be  foreib*  ^Posed  that  would 
hv  si.nnlv  ^  °r,a  "me. P^s  that  had  been  established 
nouUrT  house  H  ?nd-  f°VnSt*m:e'  a  multiplication  of  these 
the  Kfirth^fh'anda  fe-w  mol'e  powers  to  get  it  into 
star  K, ho      h,e  cor"mission  men  are  not  to  be  trusted  and 

^thSnn^i^ea^y^SBe,aKevtr!lir>  at  ereat  expense, 
with  bills  of  lading  in  their  pockets  for  their  dried  fruit  fol- 

anTsolltt^L  SU,'hha  gr0wer  landed  hei'«  some  time  ago 
and  sold  to  the  first  man  he  struck  a  carof  as  fine  three-crown 
raisins  as  we  ever  saw  at  2%  cents-market  firm,  3'  cents 
Presume  he  will  go  back  home  and  lav  it  all  onto  the  poor 

weT S  thf"'  The  hardeSt  blow'the  E^°"'-"  m^ets 
weie  given  this  season  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  a  large 
raisin  packer  of  California  made  a  deal  with  a  large  Chteafo 
«nim,n„ e.nabhng  /  t0  Send  an  a^ent  trough  ^e  country 
n™^TS?At4?6?tS  for  four-"-owns,  3  cents  for  three 
«-m      ? nd  2  ^entsf°.'- two-crowns,  while  the  market  was 

nrinPr  Th^OO<hl-'Onhtl0n  at  *  t0  -  cent  advance  over  these 
prices  There  has  been  no  recovery  since,  and  heavy  losses 
were  brought  to  those  who  had  stocked  up  at  higher  prices 
Supply  and  demand  didn't  dictate  this  lowering  of  prices,  and 
thPVrowrL'hv?'tShaS  these  that  brinS  disastrous'  results  to 
Lr  theTow  prSs.        commissl™  men  are  held  responsible 

h,T^SUmfLtaUup'  weassertthatthe?roweris  safer  in  the 
hands  of  the  commission  merchant  than  in  the  hands  of  the 
speculator.    Yours  truly,  W.  A.  Banks  Company. 

From  Mr.  Bonine  Again. 

To  the  Editor: -We  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  competitive 
system ;  it  has  been  patched  up  and  patched  up  and  can  hardly 
hold  together  any  more.  The  deep  and  loud  unrest  proclaimed 
everywhere  by  men  is  but  the  consciousness  of  the  injustice 
of  our  system.  The  next  step  for  humanitv  to  take  is  co- 
operation. As  to  how  far  and  how  much  they  should  co  oper- 
ate time— the  great  physician— alone  will  demonstrate 

I  have  asked  this  question  here,  "  If  our  dried  fruit  was  all 
in  California  to-day,  could  we  not  set  the  price;"  I  am  an- 
swered, "  Yes  "  There,  then,  is  the  sole  trouble ;  it  has  been 
put  out  of  our  hands.  I  have  asked  again,  "If  vou  all  had 
your  iruit  in  California  to-day,  and  vou  set  the  price  at  4 
cents  per  pound  for  prunes,  00s  and  lOOs-that  is  not  an  exor- 
bitant price-do  you  think  they  could  be  sold !"  And  they  sav 
Yes."  My  neighbor  has  had  a  friend  visiting  him  from  the' 
East,  who  stopped  at  Salt  Lake  on  his  Western  trip,  and 
while  there  an  acquaintance  said  to  him,  "Go  into  the  com- 
mission business  with  me.  You  are  going  to  California  You 
solicit  consignments  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  and  I  will  sell 
them  here  and  we  will  divide  profits."  He  replied,  "  I  do  not 
understand  the  commission  business."  The  other  said  "  You 
get  the  consignments-I  will  sell;  and  we  willretum  what  »v 
hm-r  a  in  mil  In.''  I  have  spoken  to  several  fruit  men  who  con- 
signed and  received  2@2V4c  down,  and  they  all  say  they  do 
not  expect  anything  more.  And  you  call  this  business '  An 
agent  said  to  me  this  fall,  "  I  wrote  (Harry  I  will  call  him 
who  was  at  F  resno  or  San  Jose)  that  I  bought"  eight  carloads, 
all  consigned,  and  he  was  just  wild  and  jumped  up  and  down 
and  came  down  and  hired  me,  and  we  went  at  it  and  got  ten 
carloads  consigned.  Are  the  2-eent  fellows  jumping  up  and 
down;  Had  they  not  better  be  scratching  the  tops  of  their 
heads  and  seeing  if  there  isn't  something  wrong  there*  Thev 
plow  and  cultivate,  prune  and  thin,  fight  scale  bugs  aud  pa'v 
heavy  taxes,  work  from  early  morn  even  until  old  Sol  has 
sunk  into  our  Western  sea,  and  they  take  2  cents— and  don't 
expect  any  more-and  call  this  business.  The  Mexicans  call 
it  "  Miu  grande  cabasa." 

The  largest  prune  grower  in  our  valley  said  to  me  last  Sun- 
day :  "  I  expect  to  be  offered  one  cent  a  nound  for  my  prunes 
next  year  aud  I  am  going  out  of  the  business."  His  orchard 
has  other  value  beside  growing  prunes,  so  he  can  help  himself. 
Let  me  pose  as  a  prophet  for  a  few  minutes  :  If  you  growers 
will  not  use  your  reason  and  co-operate,  you  will  suffer  until 
you  are  forced  to,  and,  when  all  is  told,  the  old  aphorism  "mis- 
ery loves  company"  i*  true,  and  the  majority  of  mankind  will 
not  learn  until  things  are  rubbed  into  them  by  misery.  When 
a  man's  business  is  flourishing  and  his  belly  is  full  he  will  not 
do  very  much  hard  thinking,  but  two  cents  a  pound  and  ex- 
pecting no  more,  is  not  an  awful,  rushing,  hiring-all-the-help- 
you-can-get  kind  of  a  business,  and  will  not  fill  a  man  fear- 
fully to aldermanic proportions  style,  and  his  only  recourse  to 
looking  a  little  fat,  is  to  keep  a  few  prunes  back  and  eat  them 
dry  and  drink  water.  E.  A.  Bonine. 

Lamanda  Park. 

In  the  Interest  of  California  Wines. 


Washington,  January  11.— Representative  Johnson  will  in- 
troduce three  bills  in  the  House  to-morrow,  all  of  which  are 
of  importance  to  California.  One  has  considerable  to  do  with 
the  wine  men  who  have  been  masquerading  foreign  wines  un- 
der the  name  of  American  goods  to  avoid  paying  certain  in- 
ternal revenue  duties.  Mr.  Johuson's  bill  is  an  amendment 
to  Section  332M  of  the  Revised  Statutes  imposing  tax  on  imita- 
tion wines.  The  bill  provides  for  striking  out  of  said  section 
the  following  words  after  the  word  champagne:  "But  not 
made  from  grapes  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  all  liquor 
not  made  from  grapes,  currants,  rhubarb  or  berries  grown  in 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  Johnson  says  that  quite  a  number  of  unscrupulous  wine 
men  have  been  in  the  habit  of  adding  a  very  small  portion  of 
American  wine  to  foreign  liquor  and  then  labeling  it  underan 
American  name  to  avoid  the  tax.  It  is  the  intent  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  amendment  to  provide  for  a  tax  on  all  wines  and 
champagnes  which  are  not  made  wholly  from  grapes,  currants, 
rhubarb  or  berries  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Another  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  collection  of  internal  revenue  and  for  other 
purposes,"  the  intent  of  which  act  is  to  allow  for  loss  in  trans- 
portation of  spirits  in  certain  cases.  Mr.  Johnson's  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  addition  of  the  following  : 

That  the  provisions  of  the  existing  laws  for  abatement  of  the  tax 
on  distilled  spirits  lost  in  transportation  from  bonded  warehouses 
for  export  or  for  transfer  to  manufacturing  warehouses,  provided 
that  such  losses  are  without  fraud,  collusion  or  negligence  of  the 
distillers,  owners  and  transportation  companies,  and  their  agents 
Of  employes,  be  made  applicable  to  loss  in  the  transportation  of 
distilled  spirits  from  the  distillery  warehouse  or  from  the  distillery 
to  the  general  bonded  warehouse,  special  bonded  warehouse  or  win- 
ery, also  from  one  general  or  special  bond  warehouse  to  another 
aod  from  the  special  bonded  warehouse  to  the  winery. 

The  third  bill  is  an  amendment  to  Section  8  of  the  act  en- 
titled, "An  act  to  amend  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  internal 
revenue,"  so  as  to  extend  its  provisions  to  the  fruit  distillers. 
Mr.  Johnson's  amendment  reads  as  follows : 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revcuuc  upon  production  to  him 
of  satisfactory  proof  of  actual  destruction  by  accidental  fire  or 
other  casualty,  and  without  any  fraud,  collusion  or  negligence  of 
the  distiller,  of  any  spirits  or  fruit  d  Stlllatlons  In  process  of  manu- 
facture or  distillation,  or  bef  re-  being  removed  to  the  distillery, 
warehouse,  special  bonded  warehouse,  winery,  or  tax  paid,  shall 
not  assess  the  distiller  for  the  deficiency  iu  not  producing  80  per 
centum  of  the  producing  capacity  of  his  distillery  as  established  by 
law,  when  the  deficiency  is  occasioned  by  such  destruction,  nor 
shall  he  in  such  cases  assess  the  tax  on  fruit  spirits  so  destroyed. 
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THE  APIARY. 

California  as  a  Beekeeping  State. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont,  Los  Angeles 
county,  is  giving  Eastern  people  many  reasons  why 
the  beekeeper's  lot  in  California  is  a  desirable  one. 
The  facts  are  just  as  good  to  induce  those  already 
here  to  diversify  their  labor,  where  conditions  are 
favorable  for  it,  and  for  that  reason  we  take  this 
sketch  from  the  columns  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
Prof.  Cook  is  so  well  known  at  the  East  that  his 
statements  will  command  general  respect. 

/.in  hi  California.  — The  beekeeper,  like  men  of  any 
other  pursuit,  wishes  a  pleasant  home  and  surround- 
ings. If  his  lot  falls  in  southern  California,  he  has 
the  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery,  constant  sum- 
mer, with  very  few  days  that  know  any  frost,  and 
about  as  many  weeks  that  are  unpleasantly  hot. 
From  October  to  March  a  little  fire  is  needed  much 
of  the  time  in  early  morning  and  late  evening,  with 
an  occasional  day  when  a  fire  all  day  is  pleasant. 
And,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  two  seasons  of  my 
sojourn,  only  the  month  of  September  is  oppressive 
for  its  heat,  and  then  less  than  half  the  time,  so  that 
no  one  can  complain  who  loves  warmth  and  sun- 
shine. 

Warmth  and  sunshine  bring  fruit,  and  so  every 
month  in  the  year  one  can  have,  at  very  slight  ex- 
pense, the  most  luscious  fresh  fruit.  Oranges  from 
February  to  June,  strawberries  every  mouth,  and 
plenty  and  cheap  from  May  to  November;  blackber- 
ries from  May  to  September  in  profusion,  with  cher- 
ries or  plums  most  of  the  time;  lemons  the  entire 
season,  and  luscious  apples  and  pears  all  the  winter 
months,  or  from  September  to  March,  and  the  most 
delicious  apricots,  nectarines  or  peaches  from  May 
or  June  to  September.  Thus,  to  the  lover  of  fruit, 
southern  California  comes  with  wide-open  arms  to 
offer  the  best  of  all  climes  and  zones.  Nor  are  the 
social  attractions  less  inviting.  Culture,  refine- 
ment and  genuine  heart  sympathy  and  regard  are 
most  luxurious  products  of  this  sunny  southland.  I 
never  met  such  Christian  courtesy,  such  a  warmth 
of  interest,  such  hearty  fellowship,  as  I  have  met 
since  coming  to  this  genial  clime.  Thus  the  bee- 
keeper of  southern  California  may  surround  himself 
with  all  that  makes  life  rich  and  full  of  the  best  of 
comfort  and  blessing. 

No  Wintering  Problem*  in  California. — Again,  no 
winter  problem  confronts  the  California  beekeeper. 
There  is  not  a  month  in  the  year  when  the  bees  do 
not  gather  and  even  store  some  honey.  The  euca- 
lyptus, which  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  very  front  as 
a  shade  tree,  has  scores  of  species,  many  very  beau- 
ful,  and  all  very  rapid  growers.  Most  are  good 
honey  trees,  and  by  proper  selection  we  may  secure 
beautiful  species  that  will  give  a  succession  of  bloom 
throughout  the  year.  The  only  danger  comes  from 
starvation,  and  that  never  threatens  any  but  the  im- 
provident beekeeper.  There  are  occasional  years — 
about  one  in  five,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  past 
twenty  years — when  the  bees  will  gather  no  honey, 
not  even  enough  to  keep  them  from  starvation.  Thus 
every  wise  beekeeper  will  never  extract  so  closely 
as  to  run  any  risk.  He  will  always  leave,  at  the 
close  of  the  season  ample  food  for  a  year.  And  then 
if  the  fifteen  to  twenty-live  inches  of  rain  which  in- 
sures a  honey  crop  comes  with  winter,  he  will  in  the 
spring  extract  the  surplus  from  the  hive,  which  will 
surely  be  cured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  fas- 
tidious. 

Again,  as  abundant  rains  insure  a  crop,  the  bee- 
keeper knows  in  winter  what  the  harvest  will  be;  so 
there  are  no  long  months  of  fruitless  expectation. 
This  fact  has  further  advantage— it  prevents  buying 
supplies,  unless  they  are  to  be  needed,  and  gives  one 
certain  warning  months  in  advance  that  he  is  to 
look  about  for  some  occupation  other  than  that  of 
beekeeping. 

The  Honey  Crop  Reasonably  Sun. —  As  I  have  said, 
seasons  of  failure  do  not  come  oftener  than  one  year 
in  five;  and  it  looks  as  if,  with  suitable  forethought, 
removing  bees  to  regions  of  alfalfa  bloom,  or  orange 
orchards,  or  bean  fields,  we  may  at  least  secure  suf- 
ficient stores  for  the  bees  even  in  the  "off  "  years. 
This  is  likely  to  be  even  more  probable  with  the  ma- 
turity of  the  numberless  eucalyptus  trees  now  being 
planted.  The  year  1804  was  a  very  dry  one — only 
eleven  inches  of  rainfall  here  at  Claremont,  and  much 
less  fell  in  considerable  of  the  beekeeping  range. 
Fifteen  inches  is  the  reported  minimum  for  a  honey 
crop  from  the  usual  forage  of  sage  and  wild  buck- 
wheat. Thus,  last  year,  there  was  a  total  dearth  of 
nectar  secretion  in  many  regions.  Yet  several  api- 
arists in  the  regions  of  alfalfa  fields  secured  a  fine 
crop.  Others,  doubtlessly,  could  have  reaped  a  sim- 
ilar good  fortune  had  they  known  the  value  of  alfalfa 
as  a  honey  plant,  and  moved  their  bees  to  regions  of 
its  bloom. 

Figures  of  Honey  Yields.—  There  are  two  other 
features  of  California  apiculture  which  are  unique 
aud  very  encouraging.    1  refer  to  the  great  produc- 


tion in  favorable  seasons,  and  the  astonishing  num- 
ber of  colonies  which  can  be  kept  in  one  locality  at 
such  times  with  profit.  The  past  season,  though  not 
one  of  the  very  best,  illustrates  both  of  these  points. 
In  large  apiaries  of  from  200  to  800  or  more  colonies, 
the  product  was  from  100  to  150  pounds  per  colony. 
Thus,  several  apiarists  that  I  have  known  of,  secured 
upwards  of  thirty  tons  of  honey,  with  less  than  500 
colonies  of  bees.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  flora  of 
this  section,  this  is  not  so  hard  to  understand  as  the 
enormous  yield  of  wheat  and  hay  to  the  acre  that  is 
sometimes  reported  in  sections  of  this  State — fifty 
bushels  of  wheat  and  eighteen  tons  of  hay;  for  in  no 
sections  of  my  acquaintance  are  the  flowers  so  long 
in  bloom.  White  and  ball  sage  are  in  bloom  for  two 
months  or  more,  and  the  famous  wild  buckwheat 
even  longer.  Thus  the  nectar  is  not  only  very 
abundant  in  the  flowers,  but  the  latter  continue  to 
yield  for  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

Bee  PaaturiKje. — The  pioneer  beekeeper  of  California 
and  once  the  largest  producer  of  honey  in  the  world 
the  celebrated  J.  S.  Harbison,  now  of  San  Diego — 
has  demonstrated  that  ball  sage,  an  excellent  honey 
plant,  can  be  easily  transplanted  and  made  to  grow 
in  all  the  hilly  regions  of  southern  California.  As 
these  wide  ranges  are  useless  for  other  purposes,  we 
may  hope  that  the  importance  of  the  beekeeping  in- 
dustry of  southern  California  may  in  the  future  wax 
rather  than  wane.  The  great  increase  of  the  euca- 
lyptus plantation  will  also  tend  in  the  same  direction. 

If  the  growers  of  alfalfa  were,  also,  at  the  same 
time  beekeepers,  or  would  become  partners  with 
beekeepers,  so  as  to  delay  cutting  the  crop  a  little, 
till  the  bloom  had  offered  a  honeyed  banquet  for  the 
bees;  or  if  some  of  each  cutting  was  held  for  seed, 
there  might  be  still  another  considerable  increase 
in  the  honey  product.  How  few,  too,  realize  at 
present  from  the  extensive  bean  flora  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Ventura  counties.  Mr.  Mendleson,  the 
past  season,  secured  a  fine  crop  of  bean  honey  after 
the  regular  season  was  over.  T  sampled  the  honey, 
both  comb  and  extracted,  and  can  speak  truly  of 
its  excellence.  Here,  then,  is  a  further  opportunity 
to  increase  the  honey  resources  of  our  section. 

Belief  Mn rki  ti in/  Reijuireil.  There  seems,  then,  but 
one  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  exceptional  suc- 
cess in  apiculture  in  southern  California.  I  refer  to 
the  poor  market  for  the  honey.  Prices  range  away 
below  what  is  reasonable  and  right.  Finest  grades 
of  extracted  honey  sell  for  3  cents  to  4J,  when  fi 
cents  is  the  minimum  that  should  ever  be  paid  for 
first-class  extracted  honey.  It  is  not  that  the  con- 
sumer gets  it  at  these  figures — the  low  price  is  due 
to  the  system  of  marketing.  Impecunious  produc- 
ers, to  secure  ready  and  needy  funds,  sell  at  starva- 
tion rates,  and  fix  the  price.  The  producers  do  not 
propose  to  suffer  this  system  to  continue.  They  are 
organizing  to  control  the  output  as  the  orange  men 
are  now  controlling  their  product  by  aid  of  the  fruit 
exchanges.  The  beekeepers  seem  unanimous  in  the 
desire  to  form  a  honey  exchange.  We  believe  they 
have  the  intelligence,  the  energy  and  the  wisdom  to 
make  a  success  of  the  undertaking. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 

Coach  Horses  From  Trotting  Mares. 

The  demand  is  for  stylish  carriage  horses  and  the 
production  of  them  from  the  great  surplus  of  trot- 
ting mares  may  be  very  profitable.  At  least  Mr. 
John  A.  Craig  thinks  so  in  the  Horseman,  and  he- 
gives  reasons  for  his  belief. 

How  the  Trotters  Come  to  He. — In  the  early  days  of 
New  England  history  the  pacer  predominated;  then 
a  change  in  the  method  of  travel  from  going  about 
on  horseback  to  the  use  of  light  vehicles  brought  the 
roadster  into  prominence.  Development  in  this 
direction,  requiring  a  faster  gait,  ultimately  de- 
manded the  trotter.  Speed  was  considered  the  most 
valuable  characteristic  that  could  be  attached  to  our 
light  harness  horse,  and  it  has  been  the  potent 
power  in  placing  the  American  trotter  in  its  pres- 
ent position.  The  horses  of  all  nations  have  been 
brought  here  with  unusual  enterprise,  and  into  the 
web  and  woof  of  the  American  trotter  there  has 
been  knit  the  best  blood  of  thoroughbred  and  hack- 
ney descent.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  breed  of 
light  horses  that  has  not  contributed  through  some 
source  to  the  foundation  for  the  American  trotter, 
and  it  would  seem  that  we  have  the  material  here 
for  producing  the  fruit  of  European  experience  and 
its  product. 

.1  Sit/iiifiiiuit  fiistntiee. — The  first  time  I  had  this 
forced  upon  my  observation  was  during  a  sale  at 
Dexter  Park,  Chicago.  Naturally  disposed  by  pre- 
vious observation  and  experience  to  think  that  a 
coach  horse  had  to  be  either  of  thoroughbred,  hack- 
ney or  French  coach  descent,  I  found  pleasure  in 
trying  to  support  the  supposition  by  the  best  sales 
that  were  being  made.  A  beautiful  pair  of  bay  geld- 
ings just  about  sixteen  hands,  five  and  six  years  old, 
were  being  shown  in  suitable  harness  and  attached 


to  a  proper  conveyance.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
as  they  moved  past,  that  they  were  surely  thorough- 
breds. The  neat,  lean  heads,  lengthy  and  graceful 
necks,  and  unusually  clean  cut  legs,  showing  the 
tendons  and  the  prominence  of  the  joints  distinctly 
convinced  me  of  this.  I5ut  they  moved  beautifully! 
The  knee  was  not  lifted  inordinately  high,  and  the 
foot  was  carried  as  if  going  over  the  rim  of  a  wheel. 
The  hind  legs  moved  well  under  the  body  and  there 
was  due  flexing  of  the  hock.  Courage  and  fire  re- 
flected from  every  move  in  action,  but  when  the  rein 
brought  a  halt  they  assumed  with  the  immobility  of 
a  statue  the  pose  which  is  considered  characteristic 
of  the  coacher.  This  exhibition  of  European  train- 
ing and  manners  convinced  me  of  the  foreign  con- 
nections of  the  horses.  They  sold  for  $2000  after  a 
short  but  spirited  bidding  contest.  Wishing  to  learn 
more  of  the  team,  and  especially  of  the  breeding  on 
the  maternal  side,  I  consulted  the  consignees  and 
learned,  to  my  astonishment,  that  they  were  both 
sired  by  a  son  of  the  "  monarch  of  the  homestretch," 
Robert  McGregor,  and  their  dams  were  by  Romulus. 
Again,  another  pair  of  geldings,  15.3  hands  and  five 
and  six  years  old,  were  being  sold  in  the  same  build- 
ing. They  were  brown  and  approached  more  nearly 
to  the  cob  type  than  the  previous  pair.  Their  heads, 
small  and  beautifully  jeweled  with  large,  intelligent 
eyes,  were  carried  gracefully  on  arched  necks. 
Short-coupled,  round-ribbed  and  full-quartered,  the 
impression  came  to  me  at  once  that  they  were  got 
by  a  hackney,  out  of  rather  small  mares  with  an 
abundance  of  quality.  Their  legs  were  short,  but 
they  knew  how  to  pick  their  feet  from  the  ground 
with  a  peculiar  snap  and  go  straight  away  with  a 
balanced  movement.  One  or  two  turns  past  the 
stand,  a  careful  pose,  and  they  went  away  with  $2200 
to  the  credit  of  their  owners.  Doth  these  horses 
were  sired  by  a  Morgan  horse  and  out  of  trotting- 
bred  mares.  These  instances  and  many  others  have 
convinced  me  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  coach 
horse  in  America  that  will  equal,  if  not  excel,  that  of 
any  other  nationality. 

The  Trotter  as  a  Coacher. — In  the  formation  of  a 
family  or  breed  to  be  known  as  American  coachers, 
I  do  not  think  that  a  demand  will  be  made  on  any 
other  breed  of  light  horses  outside  of  the  standard- 
bred  trotter.  The  stallions  that  have  been  bred  for 
speed  have  the  quality,  courage  and  breeding  pre- 
potency needed,  while  from  others  of  slower  confor- 
mation the  mares  can  be  obtained  that  will  in  time 
produce  the  desired  type.  Appearances  and  man- 
ners are  important  qualities,  and  in  the  breeding 
operations  these  qualities,  together  with  action, 
must  be  favored.  The  absorption  of  blood  that  con- 
tributes to  these  in  a  marked  degree  should  be  en- 
couraged, though  it  may  be  that  speed  is  sacrificed. 
The  hackney  breeders  rightly  recognize  the  merit  of 
other  strains  that  show  qualities  they  may  need  by 
allowing  within  their  books  such  animals  of  thor- 
oughbred or  trotting-bred  ancestry  as  can  pass 
inspection,  and  it  would  seem  that  similar  tactics  on 
the  part  of  breeders  of  trotting  horses  would  hasten 
the  evolution  of  the  American  coacher.  It  would 
specially  assist  in  the  development  of  the  peculiar 
action  that  characterizes  the  coacher.  As  require- 
ments are  for  the  registration  of  standard  bred 
horses,  there  is  abundant  liberty  for  the  formation  of 
an  American  coach  breed  without  going  beyond  the 
bounds  prescribed.  Between  2:20  and  2:30  there  are 
enough  horses  of  the  coach  type,  and  some  few  of 
them  with  the  coach  action,  to  furnish  the  material 
for  the  basis  of  a  breed  or  strain. 

/fine  to  Breed  to  This  /'mi. — In  the  matter  of  breed- 
ing there  are  many  methods  that  will  find  support- 
ers. Some  would  be  of  the  opinion  that  cross  breed- 
ing the  trotter  with  some  of  the  European  coach 
breeds  would  be  the  most  effective  method  ;  others 
that  in-and-in  breeding  the  strains  we  have  already 
would  give  the  most  effective  results,  while  many 
more  would  advocate  line  breeding  within  a  family 
already  known  to  possess  the  desired  characteristics 
to  a  marked  degree.  From  a  general  study  of  the 
breeding  of  all  domestic  animals,  I  have  thought  that 
what  maybe  termed  "balanced  breeding"  offers 
the  best  guidance  in  the  improvement  of  any  class 
of  stock.  Historical  evidence  for  the  annals  of  all 
breeds  shows  that  certain  strains  differing  some- 
what in  characteristics  seem  to  unite  so  as  to  pro- 
duce balanced  results.  The  coach  horse  is,  of  all 
classes  of  domestic  animals,  a  balanced  product,  and 
it  seems  to  be  that  balanced  breeding  would  be  very 
effectual  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  In  the  hackney 
the  Fireaway-Denmark  union  seems  to  give  excep- 
tional results,  while  among  our  own  horses  (lamble- 
tonian  Clay,  Hambletonian-Mambrino  Chief,  as  well 
as  other  unions,  have  been  very  effectual,  and  this 
same  favorable  result  from  uniting  certain  strains 
is  characteristic  of  all  breeding  operations  in  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  or  swine.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  study  it,  the  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  most  successful  way  of  offsetting 
merits  and  demerits  of  temperament  and  conforma- 
tion. As  to  the  breeding  of  the  horses  that  will 
claim  the  title  of  the  American  coach  horse,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  through  the  union  of  mares  of  the 
strains  that  show  some  of  the  features  of  coach  form 
and  much  of  the  action  required,  with  the  stallions 
that  reflect  the  quality,  beauty  and  courage  which  is 
characteristic  of  our  fastest  trotting  strains. 
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THE  FIELD. 


Tobacco  Growing  in  California. 

It  is  evident  that  much  interest  is  taken  in  experi- 
ments to  demonstrate  the  adaptation  of  California 
conditions  to  the  tobacco  crop.  The  Rural  con- 
stantly receives  inquiries  for  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  proceed  with  experimental  growth  and  curing 
and  for  the  seed.  To  meet  this  interest  we  have  ob- 
tained from  the  University  Experiment  Station  at 
Berkeley  some  notes  which  are  merely  suggestive 
to  growers,  and  not  intended  as  the  description  of  a 
fixed  method  in  all  respects.  There  is  much  to  be 
learned  before  that  can  be  reached. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TOBACCO  TRIALS. 

Capt.  Emil  Kellner,  foreman  of  the  Agricultural 
Grounds  at  Berkeley,  has  prepared  the  following 
hints  to  experimenters  with  tobacco: 

The  Seed-bed. — A  great  deal  of  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  preparation  of  the  seed-bed.  A  bed  of 
100  square  feet  will  furnish  plants  for  an  acre  of 
land.  Select  a  sheltered  spot,  sloping  to  the  sun, 
and  protected  from  the  north  against  cold.  Clear 
off  all  rubbish,  and  gather  brush,  wood,  logs  or  poles 
and  burn  the  same  on  the  spot  for  several  hours, 
until  the  entire  surface  is  baked  thoroughly.  The 
burning  is  done  to  destroy  all  the  seeds  of  weeds 
and  grass,  which  would  interfere  with  the  growth  of 
the  young  tobacco  plants.  The  soil,  after  the  burn- 
ing, should  be  well  raked  and  cleaned,  and  then 
spaded  a  few  inches  deep,  but  not  deep  enough  to 
bring  any  subsoil  on  top.  Mix  the  seed  with  fine 
sand  or  ashes  and  scatter  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed.  Press  the  seed  down  with  a  plank  and  water 
lightly.  The  bed  should  be  surrounded  by  a  plank 
eight  or  ten  inches  wide  to  hold  a  frame  covered 
with  canvas,  cheesecloth  or  any  other  cheap  mate- 
rial, which  will  protect  the  plants  from  frost  and 
insects.  Make  a  trench  around  the  bed  to  carry  off 
any  surplus  rainwater.  The  time  to  sow  the  seed 
is  from  January  to  March. 

Soil. — Further  experimentation  is  needed  to  de- 
termine with  what  soils  and  climatic  conditions  satis- 
factory results  will  be  obtained  in  growing  tobacco 
in  California.  The  soil  in  Berkeley  (adobe)  produced 
a  rank  leaf,  but  of  fine  texture.  Sandy  soil  and  a 
drier  atmosphere  will  produce  a  smaller  leaf  and  a 
fine  quality.  Coarse  tobacco  will  bring  no  price  in 
the  world's  market.  The  profit  is  in  growing  the 
finest  qualities. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — The  land  should  be  deeply 
plowed  in  January  or  February,  and  after  a  month 
plowed  again.  Before  planting,  the  land  should  be 
harrowed,  and,  if  necessary,  rolled  and  harrowed 
again.  Deep  cultivation  before  planting  is  neces- 
sary. 

Transplanting. — In  planting,  the  rows  should  be 
marked  off  with  some  implement.  The  plants,  when 
large  enough  and  when  the  danger  of  frosts  is  over, 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  seed-bed  and  trans- 
planted— if  possible,  after  a  rain  or  during  cloudy 
weather.  In  dry  weather,  watering  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  Young  tobacco  plants  are  very  brittle 
and  tender,  and  must  be  tenderly  handled,  for 
bruised  and  broken  plants  will  not  live.  Set  the 
plants  two  to  three  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  keep 
the  rows  four  feet  apart  for  cultivation. 

Cultivation  After  Planting. — After  the  plants  have 
been  in  the  ground  ten  days,  hoe  around  them,  re- 
plant those  that  are  missing,  then  run  a  cultivator 
through  the  rows  close  to  the  plants.  This  should 
be  repeated  every  ten  days  until  the  leaves  reach 
well  out;  then  stop  the  cultivation,  as  the  singletree 
will  break  the  leaves. 

Topping  the  Plants- — Topping  should  be  commenced 
when  the  flower  buds  appear.  No  rule  can  be  laid 
down.  The  sooner  you  top  the  plant  the  larger  the 
leaves  will  be;  if  smaller  leaves  are  desired,  top 
later.  Some  growers  leave  from  nine  to  fourteen 
leaves;  others  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  leaves. 

Suckering  the  Plants. — After  topping,  a  new  growth 
called  suckers  will  come  out  of  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
which  must  be  removed  by  breaking  them  off  at 
least  every  ten  days.  These  suckers  abstract  much 
matter  which  would  otherwise  make  a  fine,  silky 
leaf.   Two  or  three  suckerings  will  suffice  for  a  crop. 

Insects. — The  tobacco  worm,  so  much  dreaded  in 
the  southern  States,  has  not  appeared  here  much  so 
far,  but  will  come.  The 'flea  beetle  is  the  only  pest 
so  far  noticed. 

Ripening. — The  leaves  change  from  green  to  a  yel- 
lowish green,  and  become  marbled  with  spots;  the 
leaf  thickens,  and  becomes  sticky;  in  doubling  the 
leaves  they  will  break  very  easily.  This  is  the  time 
that  the  leaf  is  ripe  and  ready  to  be  pulled.  Pulling 
should  be  done  from  time  to  time  as  the  leaves 
ripen. 

Curing, — Air  curing  in  this  climate  seems  the  most 
practical  way.  We  have  pulled  the  leaves  as  they 
ripened,  piled  them  in  piles  in  the  shade,  or  covered 
them  with  straw  or  hay  and  allowed  them  to  heat, 
which  has  turned  the  leaves  from  green  to  yellow. 


Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  leaves  to  heat 
too  much  or  long,  as  they  will  turn  black  and  be 
ruined. 

We  have  strung  the  leaves  a  dozen  or  more  on  a 
string  and  hung  them  in  a  barn  where  they  soon 
turned  to  a  tobacco  color.  The  tobacco  began  to 
ripen  in  Berkeley  July  13th  and  September  13th,  in 
just  two  months, we  exhibited  colored  tobacco  at  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  San  Francisco. 

In  October  or  November,  the  tobacco  should  be 
taken  down  from  the  curing  shed,  when  moist,  (be- 
fore a  rain  the  tobacco  becomes  limp  and  can  be 
handled  without  breaking)  and  tied  into  bands  of  12 
leaves  and  packed  and  pressed  closely  in  a  box,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place  to  prevent  molding.  After  the 
winter  it  will  be  ready  for  the  manufacturer. 

Tobacco  must  be  experimented  with  to  tell  posi- 
tively which  are  the  desirable  and  marketable  vari- 
eties. People  should  go  slow  in  planting  tobacco. 
They  must  first  learn  now  to  cultivate  and  cure  the 
crop,  and  to  find  a  market  for  it,  and  then  venture 
on  a  larger  scale. 

TOBACCO  SEED  FOR  EXPERIMENTERS. 

University  Bulletin  109,  describing  the  University 
seed  distribution  for  1895-6,  offers  for  trial  seed  of 
the  following  varieties: 


CIGAR  VARIETIES. 


1.  Sumatra. 

2.  Zimmer's  Spanish. 

3.  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf 

4.  Harby  (Turkish). 

5.  Pumpelly. 

6.  Landreth. 

7.  Imported  Havana. 

8.  Comstock  Spanish. 

9.  Little  Dutch. 
1U.  F.ast  Hartford. 
11.  Vuelta  de  Abajo. 


12.  Persian  Rose. 

13.  Persian. 

14.  Rano  de  Sumat  ra. 

15.  San  Juan  de  los  Remedios. 

16.  Pure  Havana. 

17.  Partidas. 

18.  Little  Orinoco. 

19.  Fiji  Orinoco. 

20.  Brazilian. 

21.  Remedios. 


PLUG  OR  SMOKING  TOBACCO  VARIETIES. 


22.  Lacks. 

23.  Conqueror. 

24.  Ragland's  Imp.  Bright. 

25.  Bullion. 

26.  Hester. 

27.  Imp.  White  Burley. 

28.  Yellow  Pryor. 


29  Granville  Yellow. 

30.  Sweet  Orinoco. 

31.  Ragland's  Imp.  Yel. 

32.  Elkerson's  Yellow. 

33.  White  Burley. 

34.  Flanagan. 

35.  Famions. 


The  seed  will  be  furnished  in  small  packets  at  two 
cents  for  each  variety  ordered.  Use  the  numbers 
in  ordering  and  address  applications  to  E.  J.  Wick- 
son,  State  University,  Berkeley,  Cal.  The  charge 
is  made  merely  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


California  Lima  Bean  Industry. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  lines  of  production  in 
southern  California  is  the  lima  bean  business,  which 
brings  considerable  income  to  two  counties.  The 
growth  of  limas  is  for  seed  purposes  and  for  con- 
sumption as  a  table  vegetable.  Mr.  L.  B.  Hogue  of 
Santa  Barbara,  an  old  correspondent  of  the  Rural, 
has  written  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  busi- 
ness for  the  American  Florist,  which  is  welcome  at 
the  East  because  California  is  such  a  promising 
source  of  supply  of  the  Eastern  markets.  We  are 
glad  to  have  so  good  an  account  for  the  delectation 
of  California  readers. 

History  of  the  Lima  Bean  Business. — There  is  a  de- 
lightful little  valley  near  Santa  Barbara,  fronting 
on  the  beach,  sheltered  on"  the  ocean  side  by  the 
Santa  Barbara  island,  and  on  the  land  side  by  the 
great  coast  range,  which  here  drops  back  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  to  make  room,  as  it  were,  for  this 
gem  of  beauty  and  productiveness.  The  fortunate 
possessors  of  homes  in  the  Carpinteria  valley  are 
prosperous,  contented  and  happy.  The  singularly 
sheltered  location  of  this  valley,  coupled  with  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  renders  it  available 
for  some  special  products  which  few  other  sections 
can  grow  successfully. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  a  farmer  in  the  Car- 
pinteria experimented  with  the  lima  bean.  None 
of  them  had  been  grown  on  this  coast  for  market  at 
that  time.  The  experiment  proved  a  perfect  suc- 
cess. Every  requisite  for  producing  this  variety 
in  its  perfection  seemed  to  be  supplied  here.  A  re- 
munerative price  was  readily  obtained  for  the  mature 
bean.  From  this  time  others  began  to  grow  them. 
The  demand  grew  with  the  increase  of  the  product. 
The  profits  became  much  greater  than  were  those  of 
any  other  farm  crop,  which  proved  a  great  stimulus 
to  improved  methods.  Something  like  exact  science 
was  finally  reached  in  the  matter  of  the  preparation 
and  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  primitive  way  of 
harvesting  by  hand,  where  one  man  could  cut  one 
acre  per  day  by  hard  work,  was  superseded  by  a 
simple  horse  power  device,  with  which  one  man 
could  cut  fifteen  acres  per  day.  Also  implements 
were  invented  for  cultivating  the  land  before  plant- 
ing, which  facilitated  the  work  in  like  manner.  To 
the  credit  of  these  farmers  let  it  be  said  that  the 
machinery  for  the  successful  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting of  this  crop  was  invented  by  them. 

Beginnings  in  Ventura. — As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
success  of  the  industry  in  the  Carpinteria  soon 
attracted  wide  attention,  and  farmers  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  began  to  make  trials  to  grow  the  lima 
bean.    Their  efforts,  though,  proved  to  be  failures. 


One  section,  however,  that  of  the  Santa  Clara  val 
ley  of  the  south,  in  Ventura  county,  and  only  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  Carpinteria,  would  seem  to 
possess  nearly  all  the  requirements  in  soil  and  cli- 
mate. But  someway  the  business  did  not  "pan 
out "  right,  as  the  "forty-niner"  would  say.  The 
Carpinteria  farmers  had  their  eyes  on  the  opera- 
tions in  Ventura  county,  however.  They  noticed 
that  their  own  farms  were  usually  from  ten  to  twenty 
acres,  while  the  Ventura  farms  averaged  at  that 
time  about  one  thousand  acres  to  each  farmer.  They 
noticed,  also,  that  the  farming  was  done  in  a  slip- 
shod, out-of-season  fashion  that  would  not  succeed 
even  in  their  own  section.  Finally  some  of  them 
rented  small  tracts  of  land  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley and  instituted  their  methods  of  farming,  when 
lo  !  Dame  Nature  smiled  upon  them.  Ye  rancher  on 
a  thousand  acres  came  around  to  see  how  it  had  hap- 
pened that  the  despised  "small  farming"  had  re- 
sulted in  as  much  clear  gain  from  a  few  acres  as  he 
had  received  from  his  thousand.  Other  practical 
bean  growers  settled  in  the  valley  and  the  ship- 
ments of  limas  from  southern  California  doubled, 
trebled  and  quadrupled — when  finally  improved  facil- 
ities had  rendered  large  farming  practicable.  How- 
ever, the  average  yield  per  acre — about  one  ton — 
continues  larger  in  the  Carpinteria  valley  than  in 
most  other  places. 

Although  numerous  attempts  are  made  to  grow 
the  lima  bean  in  other  sections  of  the  State,  the 
fact  remains  that  nearly  all  of  this  variety  shipped 
from  California  came  from  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  Santa  Barbara  county,  and  from  the  valleys 
of  Ventura  county  lying  near  the  coast.  The  little 
valley  of  the  Carpinteria  sends  out  about  one  hun- 
dred carloads,  and  those  of  Ventura  about  twelve 
hundred  carloads  annually.  (Estimate  of  ten  tons 
each.) 

At  times  in  the  history  of  this  industry  the  prod- 
uct increased  faster  than  the  demand,  but  cheap 
goods  forced  a  larger  market  and  ultimately  a  much 
greater  demand,  until  now  little  fear  is  entertained 
of  low  prices,  because  the  yield  will  probably  de- 
crease on  account  of  extensive  orchard  planting. 
The  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil  so  requisite  for  the  lima 
bean  is  also  required  to  produce  the  best  results  in 
English  walnut,  apricot  and  lemon  orchards. 

Planting  ami  Cultivation. — The  methods  adopted 
here  in  growing  and  harvesting  the  lima  bean  could 
not  be  pursued  in  countries  where  rain  falls  during 
the  summer  season.  The  cultivation  proper  is  all 
done  during  the  winter  and  spring  and  before  the 
beans  are  planted.  The  cultivation  is  very  thorough 
and  by  the  best  of  implements. 

After  all  danger  of  rain  is  passed  in  the  spring, 
say  from  the  1st  to  20th  of  May,  the  seed  is  put  into 
the  ground  in  rows  about  forty  inches  apart  and  from 
six  to  fourteen  inches  in  the  row  with  machines 
which  plant  from  two  to  four  rows  at  a  time.  After 
the  crop  is  well  up  and  growing  some  weeds  will  have 
started  too.  These  are  destroyed  by  using  a  horse- 
power weed  knife,  which  passes  just  under  the  sur- 
face ground,  killing  the  weed  in  one  or  two  rows  at  a 
time  without  disturbing  the  soil,  which  is  by  this 
time  perfectly  dry  on  top.  As  the  season  advances 
the  plants  send  out  their  vines  over  the  dry  sur- 
face, until  the  ground  is  finally  hidden  from  sight, 
and  thus,  all  through  the  latter  part  of  our  rainless 
summers,  thousands  of  acres  may  be  seen  covered 
with  beautiful  light  green  foliage. 

Harvesting. — In  the  latter  part  of  September  the 
beans  are  all  cut  loose  from  the  ground  a  little  below 
the  surface  and  are  forked  into  piles  convenient  for 
pitching  onto  wagons.  They  are  then  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  sun  for  about  two  weeks  before  threshing. 
Formerly  all  threshing  was  done  in  the  following 
manner:  A  round  space  on  the  ground  sixty  to 
eighty  feet  is  made  quite  wet,  then  it  is  wagoned 
over,  packed  and  smoothed  down  and  allowed  to  dry 
hard.  Two  or  three  big  wagon  loads  of  beans  are 
placed  in  a  ring  on  this  floor  during  very  dry  clear 
weather.  Formerly  horses  attached  to  light  wagons 
were  driven  over  the  beans  (usually  two  or  three 
teams  at  a  time),  till  they  were  all  shelled  from  the 
pods.  The  vines  are  then  thrown  off  and  more 
beans  from  the  field  placed.  This  process  is  con- 
tinued until  there  are  many  tons  of  beans  on  the 
floor  under  those  that  are  being  thrashed  out.  After 
this  the  whole  mass  of  chaff  and  beans  is  run  through 
winnowing  and  screening  machines  and  the  beans 
placed  in  sacks  of  seventy -five  to  eighty  pounds  each 
and  are  ready  for  market.  Of  late  years  the  teams 
on  the  floor  are  attached  to  disc  machines  instead  of 
wagons,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  work. 

The  process  of  thrashing  by  large  steam  machines 
which  clean  up  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  acres  of 
beans  per  day,  has  more  recently  been  adopted  by 
most  of  the  large  growers.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
however,  that  while  the  expense  to  the  farmer  who 
employs  the  steam  thresher  is  usually  five  dollars 
per  ton,  the  work  is  done  by  the  first  named  method 
at  about  four  dollars  per  ton.  The  machine  threshed 
beans  also  have  to  be  recleaned  before  they  are 
marketed,  and  are  broken  so  much  that  they  are 
never  fit  for  the  seed  trade.  Yet  there  is  one  great 
advantage  with  the  steam  thresher.  The  rainy 
season,  so  called,  is  approaching  and  a  shower  is 
liable  to  fall  in  October  while  the  threshing  process  is 
in  full  blast,  so  that  any  beans  that  are  caught  on 
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the  floors  are  ruined  if  they  do  not  manage  to  cover 
them  in  some  way,  while  by  the  machine  process  all 
beans  are  sacked  as  they  are  threshed. 

Growing  Seed  Limas  for  the  East.— Nineteen  years 
ago  an  eastern  seed  firm,  having  learned  of  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  the  lima  bean  in  this  section,  made 
arrangements  to  have  a  small  lot  grown,  to  be  used 
in  his  business.  The  project  proved  to  be  a  feasible 
one.  Other  wholesale  seedsmen  gradually  c  ame  into 
this  field  and  made  contracts  for  seed.  Some  of 
them  were  at  first  unfortunate  in  dealing  with  care- 
less farmers,  the  business  proving  unsatisfactory. 
The  demand  upon  careful  seed  growers,  however,  in- 
creased until  they  virtually  held  a  monopoly  of  that 
branch  of  the  seed  business  in  the  United  States, 
the  writer  having  had  contracts  with  eastern  seed 
houses  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  in  a  single  year.  Within  the  past  two  or  three 
years  the  extensive  wholesale  dealers  in  beans  for 
all  purposes  have  been  securing  the  contracts  of 
seed  houses  and  farming  them  out  to  whoever  would 
grow  them  for  the  lowest  price,  with  the  result  that 
an  inferior  grade  for  less  money  is  now  being  sup- 
plied, while  the  careful  and  successful  seed  growers 
have  mostly  gone  out  of  the  business  into  other 
horticultural  pursuits  which  promise  better  returns 
for  their  skill. 

Other  t  Beam  in  the  Limn  Region. — This  history,  it 
will  be  noticed  is  of  the  lima  bean  in  particualr,  be- 
cause it  constitutes  the  main  bean  industry  of  this 
section  and  because  it  is  the  only  section  where  they 
are  grown  in  quantity,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
yet  some  hundreds  of  carloads  of  other  varieties — 
notably  the  small  white  beans — are  grown  here  for 
the  eastern  markets.  These  are  produced  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  The  same  process  of  culti- 
vation and  harvesting  is  in  the  main  adopted  for  all 
varieties. 

For  the  benefit  of  some  readers  it  might  be  well  to 
state  even  at  this  late  date  in  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture in  California  that  these  crops  are  grown  with- 
out irrigation  and  without  any  rain  from  the  time 
the  seed  is  planted  till  the  beans  are  harvested,  un- 
less it  be  that  an  unwelcome  shower  is  liable  to  come 
in  the  harvesting  season  in  the  month  of  October. 

Statistics  of  the  Crop. — One  of  the  best  posted  men 
in  Ventura  sends  the  following  estimate  of  the  pro- 
duction of  beans  in  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties.  He  estimates  that  the  cars  average  ten 
tons  each. 

VENTl  HA  COl'STY. 

1893— Limas  15<KJ  carloads.  " 

"     Other  sorts  7.">o  carloads. 
1896 — Limas  1100  carloads. 

"     Other  sorts  000  carloads. 

SANTA  IIAKKAKA  COUNTT. 

1803— Limas  350  carloads. 
"     Other  sorts  4  carloads. 
18115— Limas  ISO  carloads. 
"     Other  sorts  5  carloads. 

The  year  1894  is  not  given  because  of  failure  on 
account  of  drouth,  the  only  failure  in  eighteen  years. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Rearing  Little  Chicks. 

J.  H.  Bear  &  Son,  of  the  Le Grand  Poultry  Ranch, 
West  Riverside,  send  us  a  copy  of  their  catalogue 
for  1890,  which  is  a  very  attractive  publication.  In 
addition  to  business  matters,  there  are  suggestions 
on  the  care  of  poultry,  which  may  assist  some  of  our 
readers.  As  the  hatching  season  is  at  hand,  we 
take  an  account  of  rearing  little  chicks,  which  gives 
the  practice  of  Mrs.  Bear,  who  has  personal  charge 
of  this  branch  of  the  work  of  the  ranch. 

A  Hanu  Macb  Brooder. — One  thing  very  essential 
to  success  is  the  proper  heat  and  cleanliness  in 
brooder,  and  this  must  not  be  neglected,  as  heat  is 
often  more  important  than  food.  Watch  the  chicks 
closely.  If  they  crowd  they  are  cold.  Tf  they 
spread  out  they  are  comfortable,  but  if  they  spread 
out  and  pant  and  hold  their  bills  open,  they  are  too 
warm.  Always  be  sure  that  the  brooder  is  well 
ventilated,  as  pure  air  is  just  as  important  as  pure 
food.  In  giving  them  fresh  air  avoid  draughts,  as 
that  is  almost  certain  death  to  little  chicks. 

I  have  found  the  very  simplest  form  of  artificial 
mother  may  be  made  to  answer,  and  we  have  used 
them  with  wonderful  success,  as  the  number  of 
chicks  we  have  raised  in  that  way  will  speak  for 
itself.  In  fact  we  have  only  one  regular  hot  water 
brooder,  and  that  we  warm  up  and  put  our  chicks  in 
when  we  first  take  them  out  of  incubator,  until  they 
begin  to  get  around  pretty  strong  on  their  feet, 
then  we  remove  them  to  the  quarters  they  are  to 
occupy  for  the  next  three  or  four  weeks,  or  ready  to 
separate  the  cockerels  and  pullets,  which  we  do  as 
soon  as  we  can  tell  their  sex. 

The  pen  is  ">xK  feet,  the  brooder  is  2xH  feet  and 
will  accommodate  100  chicks  at  first,  or  until  two 
weeks  old,  then  they  must  be  divided,  as  they  will 
not  thrive  with  so  many  together.  The  brooder  is 
15  inches  high  and  has  two  little  openings  in  one  end 


for  chicks  to  run  in  and  out,  with  a  cover  made  to 
lift  off  the  top.  It  has  a  floor  at  bottom  that  fits  in- 
side, so  it  can  be  taken  out  and  cleaned.  Near  the 
front  we  dig  out  the  dirt,  so  we  can  fix  one  of  the 
boxes  we  get  with  two  five-gallon  cans  of  gasoline 
in.  Fill  the  can  with  boiling  water,  leave  the  top 
unscrewed  so  the  can  will  not  draw  out  of  shape, 
and  set  this  in  so  the  water  will  not  run  out,  put 
the  floor  back  and  cover  thick  with  clean  sand.  Do 
this  about  an  hour  before  you  place  chicks  in.  When 
they  are  quite  young  we  have  a  frame  made  with 
some  canvas  tacked  on  so  it  does  not  come  out  to 
front;  this  we  let  bag  down  on  them  a  little,  and 
have  flannel  strips  sewed  on  about  2A  inches  long,  so 
they  can  run  under,  and  this  will  fall  down  around 
them  and  keep  them  quite  comfortable. 

You  can  saw  blocks  to  hold  frame  up.  It  will  take 
quite  short  ones  at  first.  We  have  two  or  throe 
sets  and  as  they  grow  we  put  the  longer  blocks 
under  so  as  to  raise  the  cover,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  comfortable  and  satisfied  they  are. 
If  you  look  at  them  a  little  while  after  they  are  put 
in,  you  will  see  them  sitting  with  their  heads  all 
peeping  out,  as  happy  as  if  their  natural  mother 
was  hovering  them. 

As  they  yrow  older  we  sometimes  take  the  can 
with  hot  water  in  and  slip  in  a  gunny  sack,  so  it  will 
not  burn  them  if  they  touch  it,  and  just  set  in  on 
the  brooder  floor,  and  they  will  sit  in  the  space  all 
around.  Cover  up  with  gunnys  so  they  bag  down  a 
little  and  put  top  on  and  it  will  keep  them  comfort- 
able for  24  hours.  Of  course  we  could  buy  many 
brooders  that  would  be  less  trouble,  but  I  am  writ- 
ing this  for  the  benefit  of  many  who  do  not  fed  able 
or  disposed  to  put  much  money  in  such  an  outfit 
until  they  find  out  whether  they  like  the  business  or 
could  make  a  success  of  it.  One  thing,  there  is  no 
lamj)  and  you  can  go  to  bed  feeling  there  is  no  chance 
for  tire  in  that  direction. 

Chickens  hatched  by  incubators  or  taken  from  the 
nest  before  the  hen  has  called  them  to  food  thrive  at 
least  as  well  as  with  the  natural  parents,  and  grow 
up  tame  and  familiar,  and  almost  to  a  degree  beyond 
belief,  knowing  as  they  do  no  other  friend  than  the 
hand  that  feeds  them. 

Feed  for  Young  (Thicks. — For  24  hours  after  hatch- 
ing chickens  require  no  food  at  all.  For  the  first  meal 
I  sprinkle  rolled  oats,  such  as  is  used  for  breakfast; 
rubbing  it  very  fine,  keeping  a  little  where  they 
can  pick  at  it;  in  this  way  they  will  soon  learn  to 
eat  themselves.  Then  I  give  hard  boiled  egg  and 
stale  bread  crumbs  moistened  with  milk  or  water. 
Chop  this  line  and  feed  every  morning  until  a  week 
old,  keeping  the  oats  and  cracked  wheat  in  a  trough 
before  them  all  the  time.  Another  good  thing  to 
keep  before  them,  instead  of  the  oats  and  cracked 
wheat,  is  parched  wheat  and  corn.  Parch  sepa- 
rately and  grind  fine  together.  At  noon  you  can 
feed  some  bread  crumbs  without  the  egg,  as  I  have 
found  they  do  as  well  or  better  with  the  dry  feed  and 
is  much  less  trouble  than  running  every  two  hours.  I 
keep  it  in  little  round  tin  dishes,  one  inch  or  a  little 
more,  so  they  cannot  scratch  it  out  and  waste. 
Give  water  in  a  vessel  from  the  first  so  they  cannot 
possibly  get  wet  or  in  it,  as  it  will  chill  them,  whic  h 
almost  means  certain  death.  Milk  is  good  if  con- 
venient, but  you  must  not  let  them  have  it  when 
sour,  as  it  will  cause  bowel  trouble. 

The  second  week  I  give  a  combination  of  feed:  two 
parts  corn  meal,  one  part  bran,  one  part  shorts,  a 
handful  of  line  bone  meal,  two  handfuls  of  oilcake 
meal,  sometimes  using  instead  flaxseed  meal,  a 
tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of  the  mixture  is  fine  for 
them;  it  often  corrects  and  wards  off  bowel  trouble, 
especially  when  they  have  stoppage  of  vent.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  powdered  charcoal  is  a  good  addition, 
and  always  put  in  a  dash  of  salt;  this  preparation  is 
better  baked  and  can  be  mixed  with  milk  or  water; 
if  the  milk  is  sour  use  a  little  baking  soda.  If  I  use 
water  1  add  a  little-soda  or  baking  powder  and  often 
beat  up  an  egg  or  two  and  stir  in.  If  I  do  not  bake 
it,  I  simply  scald  about  an  hour  before  feeding  so  it 
will  swell,  as  corn  or  bran  is  not  digestible  for 
little  chicks  in  new  state.  Mix  about  as  thick  as 
corn  bread,  so  it  will  crumble  up  as  nice  as  the  cen- 
ter, with  no  waste.  This  may  seem  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  but  I  find  it  quite  convenient,  as  it  is  always 
ready  if  any  one  happens  to  come  in  at  feeding  time, 
as  they  often  do. 

After  the  second  or  third  week,  just  scald  and 
feed  morning  and  noon,  for  the  morning  meal 
add  some  lean  meat  chopped  if  possible,  as  it  aids 
them  so  much  while  feathering.  For  noon  I  chop 
cold  boiled  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  lettuce,  alfalfa, 
or  any  vegetable  I  can  find  handy,  as  they  relish  it 
and  it  is  really  necessary  they  should  have  some 
kind  of  green  vegetable  food.  I  give  a  little  cracked 
wheat  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon 
and  let  them  have  a  good  feed  of  it  for  the  evening 
meal.  Teach  them  to  eat  whole  grain  by  throwing  a 
little  in  now  and  then  in  the  straw  or  litter,  and 
make  them  work  and  scratch  hard  between  each 
meal  for  exercise.  Feed  this  way  until  about  ten 
weeks  old,  after  which  you  can  feed  anything  they 
will  eat,  the  same  as  any  adult  fowl.  Always  keep 
plenty  of  clean,  sharp  sand  or  grits,  and  a  dust  bath 
with  a  little  sulphur  or  lime  stirred  in  with  the  dust, 
and  keep  these  where  they  can  have  free  access  to 
them. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Spraying  for  the  Codlin  Moth. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hornbeck  gave  advice  on 
spraying  for  the  destruction  of  the  codlin  moth.  The 
moth  works  on  the  apple,  pear  and  quince.  So  far 
as  known,  nothing  is  of  much  value,  except  to  spray 
the  young  fruit  with  Paris  green — about  one  pound 
to  200  gallons  of  water,  as  soon  as  the  bloom  has 
fallen  off.  Do  not  wait  till  all  your  trees  are  ready, 
but  commence  as  soon  as  the  first  one  is  ready,  as 
they  do  not  all  get  ready  at  one  time.  There  is  at 
least  two  weeks  difference  in  time  of  trees  shedding 
their  bloom.  And  it  is  well  for  the  orchardist  that 
this  is  so,  as  he  will  not  do  his  work  in  a  hurry.  In 
ten  or  twelve  days  go  over  them  again  in  the  same 
order,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days  thereafter  go 
over  them  again.  If  the  work  is  thoroughly  done, 
this  will  be  enough  for  the  early  apples  and  pears. 
But  the  later  fruit  wiil  need  two  or  three  more 
sprayings.  Of  course,  every  orchardist  knows  his 
early  from  his  late  trees,  and  will  arrange  his  work 
so  as  to  make  the  last  spraying  one  month  before 
the  time  of  gathering. 

( 'ost  of  Spraying. — The  expense  of  this  operation  is 
not  so  great  as  some  people  would  infer.  Paris 
green  costs  about  forty  cents  per  pound,  at  retail, 
and  ten  cents  for  fifty  gallons  of  this  solution  is  not 
much,  considering  the  benefits  to  accrue.  The  cost 
for  200  trees  of  ten  or  twelve  years  and  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  in  height  would  amount  to  about  $5, 
including  every  item  of  expense,  and,  according  to 
this  authority,  the  result  would  be  from  70  to  90  per 
cent  of  good,  sound  fruit  from  the  trees  so  treated, 
as  against  no  fruit  at  all  worth  gathering  from  the 
unsprayed  trees  which  had  felt  the  ravages  of  the 
moth.  A  complete  spraying  outfit,  including  a  good 
pump,  hose,  pipe,  couplings,  and  everything  else 
needed,  can  be  bought  for  $11.80. 

An  E.rjx rimi'iil  Suggested. — Some  fruit  men  will  ob- 
ject to  so  many  sprayings  on  account  of  the  expense. 
To  those  who  take  that  view  I  would  recommend  a 
little  experimenting.  For  instance,  spray  a  part  of 
your  trees  and  leave  the  other  part  unsprayed,  and 
note  the  difference  at  gathering  time.  The  expense 
will  not  appear  so  great  then.  Paris  green  costs 
about  forty  cents  per  pound,  at  retail,  and  teu  cents 
for  fifty  gallons  is  not  very  great  expense.  I  would 
suggest  to  every  one  present  that,  during  the  coming 
summer,  he  try  the  plan  above  outlined,  and,  about 
November  next,  report  to  this  society  the  results, 
whether  success  or  failure.  We  sometimes  learn  as 
much  by  our  failures  as  by  our  successes. 

Persistent  Work  Essential. — We  must  not  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  idea  that  some  providential  inter- 
ference in  the  way  of  parasites  will  relieve  us  of  this 
codlin  moth  fighting.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  good  fruit  as  well  as  of  liberty. 

Dr.  A.  F.  White,  who  also  had  a  good  essay  on  the 
codlin  moth,  emphasized  this  last  idea  as  follows: 
Remedies,  however  inherently  efficient,  will  prove 
unavailing  without  energetic  concert  of  action.  It 
will  accomplish  but  little  to  disinfect  a  single  tree  in 
a  single  orchard,  or  a  single  orchard  in  a  neighbor- 
hood. Every  fruit  grower  in  every  community  in 
the  land  should  be  required  to  cleanse  his  orchard 
most  thoroughly  from  this  destructive  pest,  and  to 
see  to  it  that  it  is  kept  so  for  all  the  time.  In  this 
conflict  the  all-prevailing  universal  motto  is:  "Utter 
destruction  to  the  codlin  moth." 


Canned  Fruit  Outlook. 

The  Cutting  Packing  Co.  of  this  city,  in  their  cir- 
cular for  January,  note  continued  dullness  in  the 
canned  fruit  trade,  and  say: 

Altogether  we  do  not  look  for  any  improvement  in 
prices  or  demand  generally  until  at  least  two  months 
later,  by  which  time  we  shall  probably  strike  some- 
thing of  a  spring  demand;  but  this,  at  the  same 
time,  is  altogether  problematical.  So  far  as  pros- 
pects for  a  new  crop  are  foreshadowed  by  climatic 
influences,  everybody  unites  in  prophesying  one  of 
the  largest  ever  known  in  the  State  in  1896. 
Prophets,  however,  are  at  a  discount,  as  dull  times 
the  past  three  years  have  produced  a  much  larger 
crop  of  them  than  of  fruits,  even,  and  as  most  of 
their  predictions  have  failed  to  materialize,  little 
confidence  is  placed  in  them. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the  large  stocks  of 
table  fruits  taken  by  our  export  friends,  and  look 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  as  to  what  distribution 
will  ultimately  be  made  of  such  amounts,  feeling  that  . 
the  foreign  market  is  bound  to  be  overstocked  sooner 
or  later,  as  it  was  several  years  ago,  and  from  which 
condition  of  affairs  it  took  at  least  two  years  to  re- 
cover. It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  low  prices 
at  which  the  goods  have  gone  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  elsewhere  may  allow  them  to  be  distributed 
much  more  freely  than  we  anticipate. 
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You  will  have  a  good  many  spare  hours  and  long  eveniDgs  this 
winter,  which  you  can  use  to  advantage  it  you  have  a 


IMPROYE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

Home  Repairing  Outfit, 


All  these  tools  are  full  sized,  practical,  neat  and  cheap.  Not  mere  toys,  enabling  any  person  to  do 
his  own  half-soling,  boot,  shoe,  harness  and  tinware  repairing.  Economy  is  wealth.  Do  your  own  re- 
pairing and  thus  save  many  a  dollar. 

LIST   OF    ARTICLES    AND  RETAIL 


1  Iron  Last,  10  inches  BO  eta 

1  8   50  •' 

1        "  6      "   50  " 

1         "  4   40  " 

1  Iron  Standard,  with  base  50  " 

1  packare  assorted  Nails   5  " 

1       "       4-8  Wire  Cinch  Nails..  5  '■ 

1       •'        5-8         ••  "       5  " 

1       '•        B-8        "  f       5  " 

'4  doz.  pair  Star  Heel  Plates  30  " 

%  lb.  copper  Rivets  and  Burrs.  ..15  " 


1  Steel  Punch  25  < 

1  Sewing  Awl.  complete  ...10 

1  Packing  Awl.      '•   10 

1  Wrench  for  above   5 

1  Stabbing  Awl,  complete.  .25 

1  Shoe  Knife  25 

1  Hammer  50 

1  bottle  Rubber  Cement  20 

1      •'     Leather      "  ....20 

1  ball  Wax   5 

1  Ball  Shoe  Thread  10 


PRICES: 

1  Bunch  Bristles  $  05 

1  Harness  and  Saw  Clamp.  - .  LOO 

4  Harness  Needles   05 

1  Soldering  Iron   50 

I  Bottle  Soldering  Fluid   10 

1  Box  Rosin   10 

1  Bar  Solder   10 

Directions  for  use. 


fti.io 


If  purchased  separately  the  articles  would  cost  you  not  less  than  $0.50.  A,.  <  fj  t  fnrnnlotfl  A(\ 

38  first-class  tools  and  materials  as  shown  in  illustration.  We  don't  break  kits.  "UlllL  ViUllipiClC,  (])0.'tU 

We  are  agents  for  this  coast. 
PACIFIC    COftST    HO/VIE    SUF«F»L-V  CO. 
We  supply  everything.  13  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Ready  Roofing. 
P.  &B.I  Building  Papers. 
Roof  Paints. 


MANUFACTURED   ONLY  BY 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


Il€>  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ill  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


Write  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 


STANDARD   SPRAY  PUM 


GH/\MF»IOrN 

SPRAY  &  WHITEWASH  PUMP 

The  cut  herewith  illustrates  our  new  spray- 
ing pump,  the  "Champion,"  and  Its  adaptability 
to  the  work  for  which  it  has  been  especially  de- 
signed. As  will  be  Been  from  the  illustration, 
the  pump  is  very  complete  and  strong.  It  la  per- 
fectly double-acting  and  lias  a  brass-lined  cylin- 
der. The  motion  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  handle  Is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage  is 
very  powerful,  and  the  movement  is  easy  and 
natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unusually  large, 
admitting  of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary 
for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 

Send  for  special  Circular  and  prices. 

\A/OODIIM  <fc  LITTLE, 
912  &  314  Market  St  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially  for 
the  purpose  intended.  It  has  great  strength,  and  is 
simple  in  its  construction.  There  is  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  on  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air  cham- 
ber, you  are  capable  of  throwing  a  very  tine  and  regu- 
lar spray.  The  top  or  handle  ol  the  pump  can  be  re- 
solved to  any  position,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  operator.  It  is  operated  very  easily,  and  is  not 
laborious  to  the  party  using  the  pump.  The  valves 
are  very  accessible.  In  fact,  there  is  no  cheaper  or 
better  pump.  Send  for  special  catalogue  and  prices, 
mailed  fr.-e.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  till  kinds  of 
SPRAY  NOZZLES,  HOSE.  etc. 

U/OODIIN    cfe  LITTLE, 

312  &  314  Market  St  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  Set  of  Hustlers 


are  the  PLANET  JR.  Farm  Tools.  They  put  farm  work  on  a  modern 
business  basis, — a  week's  hoeing  done  in  a  day,  three  times  the  crops  on  the 
same  land.  The  New  No.  8  Horse  Hoe  is  a  dozen  tools  in  one  ;  width  or 
depth  changed  instantly  without  stopping  the  horse.  The  PLAN  ET  J  R. 
Book  for  1896  tells  all  about  these  famous  tools.  Sent  free  if  you  write  to 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

First  patented  by  Jacob  Price. 

I  have  just  received  a  new  lot  of  these  machines,  with  a  steel  box  and  other  improvements,  which 
make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  compact  sowing  machines  in  the  market. 

This  Seed  Sower  will  sow  wheat  100  feet  wide  (working  width.  HO  ftet),  elevating  just  enough  grain 
to  distribute  it  properly,  whether  the  team  walks  fast  or  slow.   Price  #35.  For  sale  by 

L.    C    /V\  O  REHOUSE, 
WJ*»  H.  GRAY,  Ago't  Sau  Leandro,  Cal. 


FIFTY 

Anderson 
Orchard  and 
Vineyard 
Brush  Rakes 


Were  sold   in   Santa  Clara 
County  alone  during  the 

Anderson  Orchard  Brush  Rake   i,i^f'  - 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices 
(Patent  Allowed.)  —to—  , 

455     WI  EST     S  A  IN  T  A     CL/\R/\  STREET, 

SrtlN    JOSE.  CAL. 


A  dead  shot  with  absolutely 

NO  ESCAPE 

L/ght,S/mp/e  and  Cheap. 


A  AIR  CHAMBER  Or  GALVANIZED  IRON  OPEN  AT  TOP  ONOf 

B  PISTON  TOR  DRI VINGAIR  UNOIR  TMC  U0UIO  C.B.AlC 

D  OPCN  INVERTED  CAN  OR  CUP 

E  LCAD  PIPE,  EXIT  FOft  VAPOR 

f  SHORT  FLEXIBLE  HOSE  LEADING  TO  BUPttOV  , 


W/IEELER'S 
(ARB9M  B1SVIP/1IDE 
VAPORIZER 

(PATCNT  APPLIED    F0*  ) 

OR 

KILL  GOPflER. 


PRICE  (in  crate).  #3.00;    WRIGHT,  10  lbs. 

Makes  Bisulphide  effective  and  economical,  and  works  equally  well  on  ground  squirrels. 
For  use  only  in  applying 

WHEELER'S    CARBON  BISULPHIDE. 

Price  Reduced  to  IS4  per  5-Gallon  Can. 
Sold  l)y  the  trade,  and  the  manufacturer — 

J.  H.  WHEELER,  Utah  and  Alameda  Streets,  S.  F. 

PROT  E  C  TrYOUR_TR  EES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  !™t  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    E.    G  I  L  /VV  M  N, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Th.e  Forces  Cultivator. 

Compact.    Durable.     Light  Draft. 


Best  Iron  and  Steel.    No  woodwork  to  weather- 

check  or  split. 
No  neck  draft.     Teeth  and  Shovels  will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his  work  in  front  of  him. 

Any  tooth  may  be  used. 
The  Forties  Cull  i  valor  is  made  in  two  sizes,  eleven  or 

thirteen  teeth.   Tl  leven  tooth  cuts  Six  feel  in  width. 

or  by  removing:  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  a  rive-foot  or 
even  Smaller  if  tlesired.  The  eleven  tooth  is  calculated 
for  a  two-horse  machine.  The  thirteen  tooth  for  three  or 
four  horses,  and  cuts  either  ti  ve.  six  or  eight  feel  In  width. 
This  implement  is  commended  l>.v  all  who  use  it. 
For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  address: 

GEORGE  VA/.  EORBES, 

Patentee  and  Man u fact  m-er. 
GUBSERVIIXE,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
f  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.   Made  en- 
tirely of  cast  steel  and  wrought 
iron— -practically  inch  stmctible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

IH  A  Mi  II.  NASH,  Sole  Itl'f'r, 
Millington,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  111. 


Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 


DELIVER  FRISK  On  board  at 
San  Francisco  or  Portland. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  Boy  in  the  Library. 

Alas!  what  ruin  has  he  wrought 

In  learning's  dim  domain ! 
Invader  of  the  realms  of  thought . 

And  levelcrof  brain! 
How  did  he  gain  the  library  key 

And  scale  the  topmost  shelf 
To  batter  Dante's  bust,  to  be 

Lamb  s  butcher— by  himself  ? 

My  Milton  shows  an  inky  mark— 

A  page  is  missed  from  Moore ; 
And  Chaucer  from  his  corner  dark 

Has  tumbled  to  the  floor. 
And  Baxter— he  of  saintly  "  Kest, 

And  meditation  deep- 
Brought  from  the  regions  of  the  blest, 

Lies  in  the  touseled  heap! 

Sago  treatises  on  ancient  Creek 

And  dissertations  long, 
And  soul-enchanting  love-lays  speak 

Promiscuous  from  the  throng. 
From  corners  drear  I  sadly  hear 

Old  Duncan's  dying  groans;  _ 
A  haudful's  gone  from  Hamlet's  hair 

And  Ban<(UO  suns  his  bones  ! 

Then  in  the  rare  and  classic  wreck 

I  see  the  tyrant's  form: 
His  arms  are  round  his  mother's  neck— 

A  refuge  in  the  storm! 
And  as  his  rosy  lips  meet  mine, 

And  showery  ringlets  fall, 
A  world  of  Shakcspeares  I'd  resign— 

His  kiss  is  worth  them  all ! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


Two  Christians. 


Two  Christians  traveled  down  a  road, 

Who  viewed  the  world  with  different  eyes; 
The  one  was  pleased  with  earth's  abode, 

The  other  longing  for  the  skies. 
For  one.  the  heavens  were  so  blue 

They  tilled  his  mind  with  fancies  fond; 
The  other's  eyes  kept  piercing  through 

Only  for  that  which  lies  beyond. 

For  one,  enchanting  were  the  trees, 

The  distance  was  divinely  dim. 
The  birds  that  Muttered  on  the  breeze 

Nodded  their  pretty  heads  for  him. 
The  other  scarcely  saw  the  flowers, 

And  never  knew  the  trees  were  grand; 
He  did  but  count  the  days  and  hours 

Till  he  might  reach  the  promised  laud. 

And  one  to  a  little  kind  caress 

Would  to  a  tender  rapture  move ; 
He  only  op'ed  his  lips  to  pray 

The  Cod  who  gave  him  things  to  love. 
The  other  journeyed  on  his  way, 

Afraid  to  handie  or  to  touch  ; 
He  only  op'ed  his  lips  to  bless 

He  might  not  love  a  thing  too  much. 

Which  was  the  best;  Decide  who  can  ! 

Vet  why  should  we  decide  'twixt  them; 
We  may  approve  the  mournful  man, 

Nor  yet  the  joyful  man  condemn. 
He  is  a  Christian  who  has  found 

That  earth,  as  well  as  heaven,  is  sweet; 
Nor  less  is  he  who,  heaven  bound, 

Has  spurn'd  the  earth  beneath  his  feet. 


Aunt  Anniky's  Teeth. 


Aunt  Anniky  was  an  African  dame 
fifty  years  old  and  of  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance. As  a  waffle-maker  she  pos- 
sessed a  gift  beyond  the  common,  but 
her  unapproachable  talent  lay  in  the 
province  of  nursing.  She  seemed  born 
for  the  benefit  of  sick  people.  She 
should,  have  been  painted  with  the  ap- 
ple of  healing  in  her  hand.  For  the 
rest,  she  was  a  funny,  illiterate  old 
darkey,  vain,  affable,  and  neat  as  a 
pink. 

On  one  occasion  my  mother  had  a 
dangerous  illness.  Aunt  Anniky  nursed 
her  through  it,  giving  herself  no  rest 
night  nor  day  until  her  patient  had  | 
come  "back  to  de  walks  an'  ways  ob 
life,"  as  she  expressed  the  dear  moth- 
er's recovery.  My  father,  overjoyed 
and  grateful,  felt  that  we  owed  its  re- 
sult quite  as  much  to  Aunt  Anniky  as 
to  our  family  doctor,  so  he  announced 
his  intention  of  making  her  a  handsome 
present,  and,  like  King  Herod,  left  her 
free  to  choose  what  it  should  be.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  Aunt  Anniky 
looked  as  she  stood  there  smiling  and 
bowing,  and  bobbing  the  funniest  little 
courtesies  all  the  way  down  to  the 
ground. 

And  you  will  never  guess  what  it 
was  the  old  woman  asked  for. 

"Well,  Mars'  Charles,"  said  she  (she 
had  been  one  of  our  servants  and  al- 
ways called  my  father  Mars'  Charles), 
"  to  tell  \'Ou  de  livin'  trufe,  my  soul  an' 
body  is  a-yearnin'  fur  a  han'sum  chany 
set  o'  teef." 

"A  set  of  teeth?"  cried  father,  sur- 
prised enough;  "and  have  you  none  left 
of  your  own  ? " 

"I  has  gummed  it  fur  a  good  many 


ye'rs,"  said  Aunt  Anniky,  with  a  sigh; 
"but  not  wishin'  ter  be  ongrateful  ter 
my  obligations,  I  owns  ter  bavin'  five 
nateral  teef.  But  dey  is  po'  sogers; 
dey  shirks  battle.  One  ob  dem's  got  a 
little  somethin'  in  it  as  lively  as  a 
speared  worm,  an'  I  tell  you  when  any- 
think  teeches  it,  hot  or  cold,  it  jest 
makes  me  dance  !  An'  anudder  is  in 
my  top  jaw,  an'  ain't  got  no  match  fur 
it  in  de  bottom  one;  an'  one  is  broke 
off  nearly  to  de  root:  an'  de  las'  two  is 
so  yaller  dat  i's  ashamed  ter  show  'em 
in  company,  an'  so  I  lif's  my  turkey- 
tail  ter  my  mouf  every  time  I  laughs  or 
speaks." 

"  Well,"  said  my  father,  "lam  going 
to  the  village  to-morrow,  Anniky,  in 
the  spring  wagon.  I  will  take  you  with 
me,  and  we  will  see  what  the  dentist 
can  do  for  you." 

"Bless  yo'  heart,  Mars'  Charles!" 
said  the  delighted  Anniky;  "you're  jest 
as  good  as  you'  blood  an'  yo'  name,  an' 
mo'  I  couldn't  say." 

The  morrow  came,  an'  with  it  Aunt 
Anniky,  gorgeously  arrayed  in  a  flam- 
ing red  calico,  a  bandanna  handker- 
chief, and  a  string  of  carved  yellow 
beads  that  glistened  on  her  bosom  like 
fresh  buttercups  on  a  hillside. 

1  had  petitioned  to  go  with  the  party, 
for,  as  we  lived  on  a  plantation,  a  visit 
to  the  village  was  something  of  an 
event. 

A  brisk  drive  soon  brought  us  to  the 
center  of  "  the  Square."  A  glittering 
sign  hung  brazenly  from  a  high  window 
on  its  western  side,  bearing  in  raised 
black  letters  the  name  Doctor  Alonzo 
Babb. 

Dr.  Babb  was  the  dentist  and  the 
odd  fish  of  our  village.  He  beams  on 
my  memory  as  a  big,  round  man,  with 
hair  and  smiles  all  over  his  face,  who 
talked  incessantly,  and  said  things  to 
make  your  blood  run  cold. 

He  motioned  Aunt  Anniky  to  a  chair, 
into  which  she  dropped  in  a  limp  sort 
of  way,  recovering  herself  immediately, 
however,  and  sitting  bolt  upright  in  a 
rigid  attitude  of  defiance.  Some  mo- 
ments of  persuasion  were  necessary 
before  she  could  be  induced  to  lean 
back  and  allow  Dr.  Babb's  fingers  on 
her  nose  while  she  breathed  the  laugh- 
ing gas  ;  but  once  settled,  the  expres- 
sion faded  from  her  countenance  almost 
as  quic  kly  as  a  magic  lantern  picture 
vanishes,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  her  five  teeth  were  out. 
As  she  came  to  herself,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  she  was  rather  silly,  and  quite 
mortified  me  by  winking  at  Dr.  Babb 
in  the  most  confidential  manner,  and 
repeating  over  and  over  again, 
"  Honey,  yer  ain't  harf  as  smart  as  yer 
thinks  yer  is  ! " 

After  a  few  weeks  of  sore  gums, 
Aunt  Anniky  appeared  radiant  with 
her  new  teeth.  The  effect  was  cer- 
tainly funny.  In  the  first  place,  black- 
ness itself  was  not  as  black  as  Aunt 
Anniky.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  been 
dipped  in  ink  and  polished  off  with 
lamp  black.  Her  very  eyes  showed  but 
the  faintest  rim  of  white.  But  those 
teeth  were  white  enough  to  make  up 
for  everything.  She  had  selected  them 
herself,  aud  the  little  ridiculous  milk- 
white  things  were  more  fitted  for  the 
mouth  of  a  Titania  than  for  the  great 
cavern  in  which  Aunt  Anniky's  tongue 
moved  and  had  its  being.  The  gums 
above  them  were  black,  and  when  she 
spread  her  wide  mouth  in  a  laugh  it 
always  reminded  me  of  a  piano  lid 
opening  suddenly  and  showing  all  the 
black  and  white  ivories  at  a  glance. 
Aunt  Anniky  laughed  a  good  deal,  too, 
after  getting  her  teeth  in,  and  declared 
she  had  never  been  so  happy  in  her  life. 
It  was  observed,  to  her  credit,  that 
she  put  on  no  airs  of  pride,  but  was  as 
sociable  as  ever,  and  made  nothing  of 
taking  out  her  teeth  and  handing  them 
around  for  inspection  among  her 
curious  and  admiring  visitors.  But 
finally  destruction  came  upon  thern  in 
a  way  that  no  one  could  have  foreseen. 

Uncle  Ned  was  an  old  colored  man, 
who  lived  alone  in  a  cabin  not  very  far 
from  Aunt  Anniky's,  but  very  differ- 
ent from  her  in  point  of  cleanliness  and 
order.  In  fact.  Uncle  Ned's  wealth, 
apart  from  a  little  corn  crop,  consisted 
in  a  lot  of  fine  young  pigs  that  ran  in 
and  out  of  the  house  at  all  times,  and 
were  treated  by  their  owner  as  ten- 


derly as  if  they  had  been  his  children. 
One  fine  day  the  old  man  fell  sick  of  a 
fever,  and  he  sent  in  haste  for  Aunt 
Anniky  to  come  and  nurse  him.  He 
agreed  to  give  her  a  pig  in  case  she 
brought  him  through;  should  she  fail  to 
do  so,  she  was  to  receive  no  pay. 
Uncle  Ned  got  well,  and  the  next 
thing  we  heard  was  that  he  refused  to 
pay  the  pig.  My  father  was  usually 
called  on  to  settle  all  the  disputes  in 
the  neighborhood  ;  so  one  morning 
Anniky  and  Ned  appeared  before  him, 
both  looking  very  indignant. 

"I'd  jes'  like  ter  tell  yer,  Mars' 
Charles,"  began  Uncle  Ned,  "  ov  de 
trick  dis  miser'bleole  nigger  played  on 
me." 

"Goon,  Ned,"  said  my  father,  with 
a  resigned  air. 

"Well,  it  war  de  fift'  night  o'  de  fe- 
ver," said  Uncle  Ned,  "an'  I  wuz  a- 
tossin'  an'  a-moanin,'  an'  old  Anniky 
jes  lay  back  in  her  chair  an'  snored  as 
ef  a  dozen  frogs  wuz  in  her  throat.  I 
wuz  a-perishin'  an'  a-burnin'  wid  thirst 
— an'  I  hollered  to  Anniky;  but  lor!  I 
might  as  well  a-hollered  to  a  tomb- 
stone! It  wuz  ice  I  wanted!  an'  I 
knowed  dar  wuz  a  glass  somewhar  on 
my  table  wid  cracked  ice  in  it.  Lor! 
lor!  how  dry  I  wuz!  I  neber  longed 
fur  whisky  in  my  born  days  ez  I  panted 
fur  dat  ice.  It  wuz  powerful  dark,  fur 
de  grease  wuz  low  in  de  lamp,  an'  de 
wick  spluttered  wid  a  dyin'  flame.  But 
I  felt  aroun',  feeble-like  an'  slow,  till 
my  fingers  touched  a  glass.  I  pulled  it 
to  me,  an'  I  run  my  han'  in  an'  grabben 
de  ice,  as  I  s'posed,  an'  fiung  it  in  my 
mouf,  an'  crunched  an'  crunched — " 

Here  there  was  an  awful  pause. 
Uncle  Ned  pointed  his  thumb  at  An- 
niky, and  said,  in  a  hollow  voice:  "  It 
wuz  Anniky's  teef." 

My  father  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  as  I  had  never  heard  him 
laugh.  Mother  from  her  sofa  joined  in. 
I  was  doubled  up  like  a  jackknife  in 
the  corner.  But  for  the  principals  in 
the  affair,  neither  of  them  moved  a 
muscle.  They  saw  no  joke.  Aunt  An- 
niky, in  a  dreadful,  muffled,  squeaky 
sort  of  voice,  took  up  the  tale: 

"  Nexsh  ting  I  knowed,  Marsh 
Shades,  somebody's  sheizin'  me  by  de 
head,  a-jammin'  it  up  'gin  de  wall,  a- 
jawin'  at  me  like  de  angel  Gabriel  at 
de  rish  ole  sinners  in  de  bad  plashe 
an'  dar  wash  ole  Ned  a-spittin'  like  a 
black  cat  an'  a-howlin'  so  dreadful  dat 
I  tough t  he  wash  de  bebil;  an'  when  I 
got  de  light,  dar  wash  my  beautiful 
chany  teef  a-flung  aroun'  like  scattered 
seed  corn  on  de  flo',  an'  Ned  a-swarin' 
he'd  have  de  law  on  me." 

"An'  arter  all  dat,"  broke  in  Uncle 
Ned,  "  she  purtends  to  lay  a  claim  fur 
rny  P'K-  But  I  says  no,  sir;  I  don't  pay 
nobody  nothin'  who's  played  me  a 
trick  like  dat." 

"Trick!"  said  Aunt  Anniky,  scorn- 
fully; "  whar's  de  trick  ?  Tink  I  wanted 
yer  ter  eat  my  teef ?  An'  furdermo', 
Marsh  Sharles,  dar's  jes  dis  'bout  it. 
When  dad  night  set  in,  dar  warn't  no 
mo'  hope  fur  old  Ned  dan  fur  a  foun- 
dered sheep.  Laws-a-mussy !  dat's  why 
1  went  ter  sleep.  I  wanted  ter  hev 
strengt'  ter  put  on  his  burial  clo'es  in 
de  morn  in'.  But  don'  yer  see,  Marsh 
Sharles,  dat  when  he  got  so  mad,  it 
brought  on  a  sweat  dat  broke  de  fever! 
It  saved  him!  But  fur  all  dat,  arter 
munchin'  an'  manglin'  my  chany  teef, 
he  has  the  imperdence  of  tryin'  to 
'prive  me  of  de  pig  dat  I  honestly 
arned." 

It  was  a  hard  case.  Uncle  Ned  sat 
there  a  very  image  of  injured  dignity, 
while  Aunt  Anniky  bound  a  red  hand- 
kerchief around  her  mouth  and  fanned 
herself  with  her  turkey  tail. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  to  set- 
tle the  matter,"  said  father,  helplessly. 
"  Ned,  I  don't  see  but  that  you'll  have 
to  pay  up." 

"Neber,  Mars' Charles  neber." 

"Well,  suppose  you  get  married," 
suggested  father,  'brilliantly;  "that 
will  unite  your  interests,  you  know." 

Aunt  Anniky  tossed  her  head.  Uncle 
Ned  was  old,  wizened,  wrinkled  as  a 
raisin,  but  he  eyed  Anniky  over  with  a 
supercilious  gaze  and  said,  with  dig- 
nity, "  Ef  I  wanted  ter  marry,  I  could 
get  a  likely  young  gal." 

All  the  four  points  of  Anniky's  tur- 
ban shook  with  indignation.    "Pay  me 


fur  dem  chany  teef  I"  she  hissed. 

Some  visitors  interrupted  the  dis- 
pute at  this  time  and  the  two  old  dar- 
kies went  away. 

A  week  later  Uncle  Ned  appeared, 
with  rather  a  sheepish  look. 

"Well,  Mars'  Charles,"  he  said, 
"I's  'bout  concluded  dat  I'll  marry 
Anniky." 

"  Ah A  is  that  so?" 

"'Pears  like  it's  de  onliest  way  1 
kin  save  my  pigs,"  said  Uncle  Ned, 
with  a  sigh.  "  When  she's  married  she  s 
boun'  ter  'bey  me.  Women,  'bey  your 
husban's;  dat's  what  de  good  Book 
says." 

"Yes,  she  will  bay  you,  I  don't 
doubt,"  said  my  father,  making  a  pun 
that  Uncle  Ned  could  not  appreciate. 

"An'  ef  ever  she  opens  her  jaw  ter 
me  'bout  dem  ar  teef,"  he  went  on,  "I'll 
mash  her." 

Uncle  Ned  tottered  on  his  legs  like 
an  unscrewed  fruit-stand,  and  I  had  my 
opinion  as  to  his  "mashing"  Aunt  An- 
niky. This  opinion  was  confirmed  the 
next  day  when  my  father  offered  her 
his  congratulations.  "You  are  old 
enough  to  know  your  own  mind,"  he 
remarked. 

"  I's  ole,  maybe,"  said  Anniky,  "but 
so  is  a  oak  tree,  an'  it's  wigorous,  I 
reckon.  I's  a  purty  wigorous  sort  o' 
growth  myself,  an'  I  reckon  I'll  have 
my  own  way  wid  Ned.  I'm  gwine  ter 
fatten  dem  pigs  of  his'n,  an'  you  see 
ef  I  don't  sell  'em  ne.x'  Christmas  fur 
money  'nough  ter  git  a  new  string  o' 
chany  teef." 

"Look  here,  Anniky,"  said  father, 
with  a  burst  of  generosity,  "you  and 
Ned  will  quarrel  about  those  teeth  till 
the  day  of  doom;  so  I  will  make  you  a 
wedding  present  of  another  set,  that 
you  may  begin  married  life  in  har- 
mony." 

Aunt  Anniky  expressed  her  grati- 
tude. "An'  ciis  time,"  she  said,  with 
sudden  fury,  "  I  sleeps  wid  'em  in." 

The  teeth  were  presented  and  the 
wedding  preparations  began.  The  ex- 
pectant bride  went  over  to  Ned's  cabin 
and  gave  it  such  a  cleaning  up  as  it 
never  had.  But  Ned  did  not  seem  hap- 
py. He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
pigs  and  wandered  about,  looking  more 
wizened  every  day.  Finally  he  came 
to  our  gate  and  beckoned  to  me  mys- 
teriously. 

"Come  over  to  my  house,  honey,"  he 
whispered,  "  an'  bring  a  pen  an'  ink  an' 
a  piece  o'  paper  wid  yer.  I  wants  yer 
ter  write  me  a  letter." 

I  ran  into  the  house  for  my  little 
writing  desk  and  followed  Uncle  Ned  to 
his  cabin. 

"  Now,  honey,"  he  said,  after  barring 
the  door  carefully,  "don't  you  ax  me 
no  questions,  but  jes  put  down  de 
words  dat  comes  out  o'  my  mouf  on  dat 
ar  paper." 

"  Very  well,  Uncle  Ned;  go  on." 

"Anniky  Hobbleston,"  he  began, 
'dat  weddin'  ain't  a-gwine  ter  come 
off.  You  cleans  up  too  much  to  suit 
me.  I  ain't  used  to  so  much  water 
splashin '  aroun'.  Dirt  is  warmin'. 
Spec'  I'd  freeze  dis  winter  if  you  wuz 
here.  An'  you  got  too  much  tongue. 
Besides,"  I's  got  anodder  wife  over  in 
Tipper.  An' I  ain't  a-gwine  ter  marry. 
As  fur  de  law,  Is  a-leavin'  dese 
parts,  an '  I  takes  de  pigs  wid  me. 
Yer  can't  fin'  dem,  an'  yer  can't  fin' 
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me.  Pur  I  ain't  a-gwine  to  marry.  I 
wuz  born  a  bachelor,  an'  a  bachelor 
will  represent  myself  befo' de  judgment 
seat.  If  you  gives  yer  promise  to  say 
no  mo'  'bout  dis  marryin'  business, 
p'raps  I'll  come  back  some  day.  So  no 
mo'  at  present  from  your  humble  wor- 
shipper, "  Ned  Cuddy.  " 

"Isn't  that  last  part  rather  incon- 
sistent ?"  said  I,  greatly  amused. 

"  Yes,  honey,  if  yer  says  so;  an'  it's 
kind  o'  soothin'  to  de  feelin's  of  a 
woman,  yer  know." 

I  wrote  it  all  down  and  read  it  to 
Uncle  Ned. 

"Now,  my  chile,"  he  said,  "  I'm  a- 
gwine  ter  git  on  my  mule  soon  as  de 
moon  rises  ter-night,  an'  drive  my 
pigs  ter  Col'water  Gap,  whar  I'll  stay 
an'  fisb.  Soon  as  I'm  well  gone,  you 
take  dis  letter  to  Anniky,  but  min' 
don't  tell  her  whar  I's  gone.  An'  if  she 
takes  it  all  right,  an  '  promises  ter  let 
me  alone,  you  write  me  a  letter,  an' 
I'll  get  de  fust  Methodis'  preacher  I 
run  across  in  de  woods  ter  read  it  ter 
me.  Den,  ef  it's  all  right,  I'll  come 
back  an '  weed  yer  flower  gyardin  fur 
yer  as  purty  as  preachin'." 

I  agreed  to  do  all  Uncle  Ned  asked, 
and  we  parted  like  conspirators.  Sure 
enough,  next  morning  Uncle  Ned  was 
missing,  and  after  waiting  a  reasonable 
time,  explained  the  matter  to  my 
parents,  and  went  over  with  his  letter 
to  Aunt  Anniky. 

"  Powers  above  !"  was  her  only  com- 
ment as  I  got  through  the  remarkable 
epistle.  Then,  after  a  pause  to  collect 
her  thoughts,  she  seized  me  by  the 
shoulder,  saying:  "  Run  to  yo'  pappy, 
honey,  quick,  an'  ax  him  if  he's  gwinc 
ter  stick  to  his  bargain  'bout  de  teef. 
Yer  know  he  p'intedly  said  dey  was  a 
weddin'  gif." 

Of  course  my  father  sent  word  that 
she  must  keep  the  teeth,  and  my 
mother  added  a  message  of  sympathy, 
with  a  present  of  a  pocket-handker- 
chief to  dry  Aunt  Anniky's  tears. 

But,  "  It's  all  right,"  said  that  sen- 
sible old  soul,  opening  her  piano-lid 
with  a  cheerful  laugh.  "Bless  you, 
chile,  it  wuz  de  teef  I  wanted,  not  de 
man  !  An',  honey,  you  jes  sen'  word 
to  dat  shif'less  ole  nigger,  ef  you  know 
whar  he's  gone,  to  come  back  home  an' 
git  his  crap  in  de  groun';  an'  as  fur 
as  I'm  consarned,  you  jes'  let  him  know 
dat  I  wouldn't  pick  him  up  wid  a  ten- 
foot  pole,  not  ef  he  wuz  ter  beg  me  on 
his  knees  till  de  millennial  day." 


Gems. 

If  thou  wouldst  hear  what  is  fitting 
and  seemly,  inquire  of  noble  women. — 
Goethe. 

Social  stability  requires  character, 
character  requires  religion,  religion  re- 
quires worship  and  worship  requires  a 
Sabbat  h.--Guizot. 

Peace  is  the  greatest  of  blessings 
when  it  is  won  and  kept  by  manhood 
and  wisdom,  but  it  is  a  blessing  that 
will  not  long  be  the  housemate  of  cow- 
ardice.- Lowell. 

The  humble,  meek,  merciful,  just, 
pious,  devout  souls  are  everywhere  of 
one  religion;  and,  when  death  has  taken 
off  the  mask,  they  will  know  one  an- 
other, though  the  diverse  liveries  they 
wear  here  make  them  strangers. — 
William  Penn. 

Christ's  cradle  was  as  wonderful  as 
his  cross.  Persuade  me  of  the  first 
and  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  last. 
The  door  by  which  lie  entered  was  as 
tremendous  as  the  door  by  which  he 
went  out.  He  had  only  two  friends — 
they,  his  parents.  No  satin-lined  cra- 
dle, no  delicate  attentions,  but  straw, 
and  the  cattle,  and  the  coarse  joke 
and  banter  of  the  camel  drivers.  From 
the  depths  of  that  poverty  he  rose  un- 
til to-day  he  is  honored  throughout  all 
Christendom  and  sits  triumphant  on 
the  imperial  throne  in  heaven. — Dr. 
Talmage. 

"It  is  beautiful  to  give  one  day  to 
the  ideal — to  have  one  day  apart.  One 
day  for  generous  deeds,  for  good  will, 
for  gladness.  One  day  to  forget  the 
shadows,  the  rains,  the  storms  of  life; 
to  remember  sunshine,  the  happiness  of 
youth  and  health.  One  day  to  forget 
the  briars  and  thorns  on  the  winding 
path,  to  remember  the  fruits  and  flow- 


ers. One  day  in  which  to  feed  the 
hungry,  to  salute  the  poor  and  lowly. 
One  day  to  feel  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  One  day  to  remember  the  heroic 
and  loving  deeds  of  the  dead.  One  day 
to  get  acquainted  with  children,  to  re- 
member the  old,  the  unfortunate  and 
the  imprisoned.  One  day  in  which  to 
forget  yourself  and  think  lovingly  of 
others.  One  day  for  the  family,  for 
the  fireside,  for  wife  and  children,  for 
the  love  and  laughter,  the  joy  and  rap- 
ture of  home." — Robert  Gr.  Ingersoll. 


The  Secret  of  Success. 


One  day,  in  huckleberry  time,  when  little 

Johnny  Flails 
And  half  a  dozen  other  boys  were  starting 

with  their  pails 
To  gather  berries,  Johnny's  pa,  in  talking 

with  him,  said 
That  he  could  tell  him  how  to  pick  so  he'd 

come  out  ahead. 
"First  find  your  bush,"  said  Johnny's  pa, 

"and  then  stick  to  it  till 
You've  picked  it  clean.    Let  those  go  chasing 

all  about  who  will 
In  search  of  better  bushes;  but  it's  picking 

tells,  my  son — 
To  look  at  fifty  bushes  doesn't  count  like 

picking  one." 
And  Johnny  did  as  he  was  told;  and,  sure 

enough,  he  found 
By  sticking  to  his  bush,  while  all  the  others 

chased  around 
In  search  of  better  picking,  'twas  as  his  father 

said ; 

For  while  all  the  others  looked  he  worked, 

and  so  came  out  ahead. 
And  Johnny  recollected  this  when  he  became 

a  man ; 

And  first  of  all  he  laid  him  out  a  well-deter- 
mined plan. 

So  while  the  brilliant  triflers  failed  with  all 

their  brains  and  push, 
Wise,  steady-going  Johnny  won  by  "  sticking 

to  his  bush." 

—Nixon  Waterman. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Many  very  fashionable  people  cling 
to  the  wearing  of  black  and  white. 
They  do  not  do  so  under  mourning  pre- 
tense, but  because  they  find  it  so  very 
becoming  to  them.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  women  a  little  inclined 
to  embonpoint  without  being  at  all  fat. 
Many  have  the  large  frame  that  sug- 
gests plumpness  without  being  at  all 
suggestive  of  too  much  adipose.  These, 
once  having  taken  on  the  black  and 
white  fever,  as  one  woman  calls  it,  find 
it  hard  to  drop  it. 

Medium-sized  tortoise  shell  combs, 
ornamented  with  applied  silver,  are 
more  popular  than  anything  else  just 
now,  but  they  really  show  up  better  in 
light  hair  than  in  any  other.  Black- 
garnet  and  mat  jet  combs  and  hair 
are  being  imported  from  Paris. 

Forget-me-nots  and  good  luck  horse 
shoes  and  such  like  simple  things  are 
not  even  spoken  of  this  season.  Every- 
thing is  literary,  historic  and  symbolic. 

Chinchilla  is  one  of  the  very  fashion- 
able furs  of  the  season. 

Among  the  waists  for  dressy  after- 
noon wear  with  black  or  dark  skirts 
are  those  of  chine,  taffeta  or  faille  silk, 
with  dark  grounds  well  covered  with 
shadowy  Pompadour  figures. 

Very  stylish  and  English-looking 
suits  for  boys  from  four  to  ten  years 
old  have  knickerbockers  and  the  yoke 
Norfolk  jacket  introduced  in  the 
spring,  very  much  like  those  worn  by 
men  when  golfing. 

Empire  capes  with  picturesque  col- 
lars and  jaunty  coats  of  boucle  cloth 
are  everywhere  seen,  the  latter  lined 
with  a  richly-plaided  silk,  sufficiently 
pretty  to  make  one  feel  inclined  to 
turn  the  wrap  inside  out. 

Sailor  suits  for  boys  of  two  or  three 
years  are  of  blue  or  tan  or  white  serge, 
made  in  the  simplest  fashion,  with  a 
full  drooping  sailor  blouse,  large  sailor 
collar,  and  either  a  kilt  or  gathered 
skirt.  Rows  of  narrow  braid  trim  the 
collar  and  cuffs. 

Little  kilt  suits  of  black  velveteen, 
or  velvet  if  not  beyond  the  limit  in 
price,  which  have  a  short  jacket  worn 
over  a  fine  white  lawn  blouse,  with  a 
wide  collar  and  trimmed  elaborately 
with  lace  or  handsome  embroidery, 
which  washes  better,  are  the  proper 
party  dress  for  very  small  boys,  while 
those  of  more  mature  years  wear  knee 
breeches  and  an  Eton  coat  of  black 
cloth  over  a  white  vest,  with  a  stiff 
linen  shirt  front  and  turn-down  collar. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Vanilla  Cream  Sauce. — Beat  to  a 
cream  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
and  gradually  beat  into  this  two-thirds 
of  a  cupful  of  powdered  sugar.  When 
this  is  light  and  creamy,  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla;  then  gradually  beat 
in  two  cupfuls  of  whipped  cream.  Place 
the  bowl  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  and 
stir  constantly  for  three  minutes.  Pour 
the  sauce  into  a  warm  bowl,  and  serve. 

Beefsteak  Pudding. — Line  the  pud- 
ding dish  with  crust  made  of  chopped 
suet  and  flour  mixed  with  water, 
rolled  out.  Cut  up  a  pound  of  round 
steak  sprinkled  with  flour,  pepper  and 
salt,  chop  a  small  onion  fine,  put  all 
into  the  lined  basin,  add  a  cupful  of 
water,  cover  over  with  the  suet  crust, 
and  tie  in  a  well-floured  cloth,  put  the 
basin  lid  downwards  in  a  saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  leave  lid  off  the  sauce- 
pan, let  it  boil  two  and  a  half  hours. 

Queen  Fritters.— To  make  the  bat- 
ter for  queen  fritters,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  for  eclairs  and  cream 
puffs,  put  two  ounces  of  butter  and 
half  a  pint  of  water  on  the  fire.  When 
it  boils  add  half  a  pint  of  flour,  stir  and 
cook  for  just  one  minute.  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  break  in  four  eggs, 
one  at  a  time,  and  beat  each  in  thor- 
oughly before  adding  the  next.  When 
all  have  been  added,  beat  vigorously 
for  about  five  minutes.  Then  scrape 
the  sides  of  the  pan  and  drop  the  bat- 
ter by  teaspoonfuls  into  boiling  fat. 
As  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  cook 
thoroughly,  however,  do  not  make  the 
fat  quite  so  hot  as  for  croquettes  and 
cooked  meats.  Allow  the  batter  to 
swell  and  cook  a  little  more  slowly,  and 
the  fritters  will  emerge  a  delicious 
golden  brown.  Serve  sprinkled  with 
powdered  sugar  flavored  with  vanilla 
powder. 

La.mu  Stew. — A  lamb  stew  is  one  of 
most  savory  and  excellent  of  dishes. 
Take  a  pint  of  cooked  lamb  cut  in  small 
chunks.  Melt  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
in  a  saucepan  and  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  flour.  When  they  are  melted  to- 
gether pour  in  a  pint  of  stock,  or,  if 
not  convenient,  the  same  quantity  of 
gravy  and  water,  with  any  bones  of 
the  lamb  which  are  on  hand.  If  the 
stock  is  used  the  sauce  will  require 
only  twenty  minutes'  slow  cooking  at 
the  back  part  of  the  fire;  but  if  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  stock  from  bones, 
this  cooking  must  be  continued  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  take  out 
any  bones  and  add  a  sprig  of  parsley, 
one  of  thyme,  a  spray  of  celery  and 
half  a  bay  leaf.  These  four  herbs, 
which  constitute  a  flavoring  "  bouquet  " 
are  not  essential,  but  they  always  im- 
prove the  flavor.  Season  the  stew 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  an  even 
half  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce, 
or  Parisian  sauce.  When  the  sauce 
boils  up,  add  the  lamb,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  potatoes  if  you  wish,  and 
let  it  simmer  three  minutes,  but  no 
longer.  This  stew  may  be  improved 
by  frying  a  minced  onion  at  the  begin- 
ning in  the  butter,  adding  the  flavor- 
ing bouquet  and  half  a  cup  of  tomatoes 
after  the  floor  has  been  stirred  in.  In 
this  case  the  sauce  must  be  strained  be- 
fore adding  the  lamb.  Mutton  makes  an 
excellent  stew,  prepared  in  the  same 
way  as  lamb,  adding  slices  of  carrots 
and  tiny  onions,  fried  brown  in  butter, 
as  well  as  potatoes. 

A  lawyer,  residing  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  noted  for  his  laconic 
style  of  expression,  sent  the  following 
terse  and  witty  note  to  a  refractory 
client,  who  would  not  succumb  to  his 
reiterated  demands  for  the  payment  of 
his  bill:  "Sir,  if  you  pay  the  inclosed, 
you  will  oblige  me.  If  you  do  not,  I 
shall  oblige  you." — Green  Bag. 

He — Yes,  I  consider  it  dangerous  to 
travel  in  the  car  that's  next  to  the 
engine;  people  there  are  always  killed 
when  there  is  a  collision.  Nervous 
Party — 'Then  why  do  they  put  it  on  if 
it  is  so  dangerous  ? — St.  Paul's. 

A  sermon  over  twenty  minutes  long 
is  a  clerical  error. — Texas  Sittings. 


(jOODSj 


In  the  big  department  store 


Our  Cheapest 

Table  Linen 

Is  red  damask,  pretty  patterns  30c 

In  white,  California  mills,  wide  35c 

Then  we  have  it  from  these  prices  up  as  high  as 
you  would  want  to  go,  even  for  a  wedding  present. 

Velvet  or  Velveteen. 

We^have  about  12  pieces  to  close  2g  CCfltS 


Colors  are  seal  brown,  navy,  black,  moss  green. 
They  are  good  standard  50-cent  quality.  At  EO 
cents  we  carry  complete  lines.  Mention  this 
notice. 


Eiderdown. 

For  infants,  or  child's  coats  or  cloaks,  bath 
gowns,  night  wrappers;  %,  goods.  In  wool,  35 
cents.  All  colors  in  general  use  Do  you  want 
pink  or  stripe  ? 


Remnants. 

Our  counters  and  shelves  are  too  full  of  rem- 
nants. If  you  have  children  in  the  house  —  and 
nearly  everybody  has— you  can  save  a  lot  of  money 
by  answering  these  questions:  Boys  or  girls  t 
Ages  ?  What  wanted  for  ?  We  have  to  sell  rem- 
nants at  some  price,  we  have  BO  many. 


Tennis. 


Everybody  buys  the  soft  finish  goods  called  by 
various  names.  We  keep  the  largest  variety  in 
town;  from6J4  cents  to  l%%  cents,  and  even  15  for 
wide  shirtings.  We  seldom  touch  the  cheap 
grades  at  5  cents;  they  do  not  please— nor  wear. 


We  Make  Up 

Child's  or  infants'  little  coats  or  cloaks,  ladies' 
wrappers  and  Sunday  dresses,  ladies'  night  wrap- 
pers and  underwear,  sunbonuets  for  everybody 
that  wants  them,  child's  and  misses'  dresses,  all 
kinds;  aprons  for  all  uses,  in  every  style;  men's 
night  shirts  or  day  shirts;  all  made  by  white 
labor— given  to  those  who  need  the  work.  It  will 
not  pay  you  to  sit  and  sew.   Send  to 


SMITHS 


414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


CASH 

STORE, 
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Discussion  has  again  begun  as  to 
when  the  twentieth  century  will  begin. 
Those  who  claim  that  it  begins  Jan.  1st, 
1900,  would  probably  decline  to  accept 
a  payment  of  1899  dollars  from  a 
wealthy  debtor  who  owed  them  $1900. 
On.Dec.  31st,  1900,  the  full  term  of  100 
years  comprising  the  century  will  have 
elapsed,  and  at  midnight  on  that  date 
begins  another  century — the  twentieth, 
according  to  our  little  record.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how 
long  man  has  been  keeping  an  account 
of  time.  Several  times  since  the  world 
became  inhabited  an  effort  has  beeu 
made  to  keep  some  sort  of  tally  of  the 
years,  and  after  consecutive  counting 
of  the  years  for  a  few  thousand  of  the 
earth's  annual  journeys  round  the 
sun  the  count  has  been  broken,  some 
great  war  or  famine  or  catastrophe 
sweeping  away  all  vestige  of  the  rec- 
ord. Time  and  again  the  effort  has 
been  made.  Of  all  chronologies  the 
Chinese  seems  most  definite  and  con- 
secutive. They  have  an  unbroken 
count  of  years  amounting  now  to  over 
5000.  About  1901  years  ago  a  general 
understanding  was  had  in  Europe  to 
date  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
according  to  that  nearly  all  those  influ- 
enced by  Western  civilization  count  by 
that  system,  calling  this  year  1890, 
A.  D.,  though,  in  comparison  with 
older  systems,  1890  looks  very  meager. 
Along  in  the  coming  centuries  will 
doubtless  ensue  some  cataclysm  that 
will  upset  all  the  present  chronology, 
and  then  in  2300,  or  2700,  or  whatever 
it  may  happen  to  be,  this  A.  D.  sys- 
tem will  be  dropped  and  men  will 
begin  at  1  again,  as  they  have  so  often 
done  before  in  the  circling  cycles  of 
Time's  changing  course. 

One  noticeable  phase  of  the  cheap 
manufactures  of  Japan,  now  threaten- 
ing the  industrial  life  of  this  coast,  is 
the  additional  leverage  secured  by  dis- 
regard of  ordinary  business  laws.  In  a 
piratical  way  the  Japanese  artisan  pays 
no  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  particu- 
lar piece  of  mechanism  is  patented. 
He  takes  it  apart  and  reproduces  it 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  pat- 
entee's rights.  Were  an  American 
artisan  to  attempt  such  a  theft  the 
law  would  speedily  enjoin  him,  but  in 
Japan  the  inventor  is  powerless.  This 
is  simply  one  feature  of  the  kind  of 
competition  to  which  this  country  is 
subjected.  Jt  is  not  "a  local  issue." 
It  affects  alike  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  entire  nation.  There  is 
but  one  remedy,  legislation  embracing, 
in  general,  remonetization  of  silver  and 
protection. 

A  report  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  states  that  seven  well  equip- 
ped expeditions  have  been  sent  out  to 
gather  material  for  a  magnetic  map  of 
the  earth. 

Caller — And  this  is  the  new  baby  ? 
Fond  Mother  —  Isn't  he  splendid? 
Caller — Yes,  indeed.  Fond  Mother — 
And  so  bright !  See  how  intelligently 
he  breathes  ! — Tit-Rits. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

 Unequalled  in  

DURABILTY, 

TONE  and  FINISH. 

+      ♦      Fully  Guaranteed.      -f  + 

Will  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchase. 
Catalogue*  free  on  application. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

33H  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DON'T 
MISS 
IT. 


— THE— 

World's  Washer 


In  its  washing  prin- 
ciple is  like  the 
Humboldt,  but  it  is 
"chock  full"  of  improvements. 
Child  can  use  it.   Clothes  clean, 
sweet  and  white  as  snow.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars  free. 
O.  K.  KOSS,  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  i6  •  18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY!! 


[j        FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST 


Certain  In  its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below  : 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  '93.  n 


|j  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 
N     Sirs  : — I  have  used  your 
R  cn.m«  .Cure  with 


Kendall's  jj 

,j  Spavin   Cure    with    good  success   for  jj 
I  curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best  j 
Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick. 

1         For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
,]  l)r.  11.  J.  KEXDAZL  COMPANY,  jj 

ENOSBURGH    FALLS.   VT  ^  li 


THE 
DRUM  IN 

rosmoN 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  using 
Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientific  invention;  different 
from  allotherdevices.  The  only  safe, 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
Ear  Drum  in  the  world.  Helps  where 
medical  skill  fails  No  wire  orstrin« 
attut  hinent.  Write  for  pamphlet. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 
j  300  Truslin.L-..  LoahTlllr,  Kr. 
(  llii U .  ..... .  .... ,  V„  York. 


OUlces:  j 


The  Elephant  Never  Checks  His  Trunk 


He  must  have  it  bandy.  For  the  samo 
reason  the  coil  of  the  serpent  is  not  stowed 
away  in  the  end  of  its  tail.  Llke-Wlsedy) 
the  Page  Fence  is  colled  its  whole  length, 
and  is  always  ready  for  business. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


INCUBATORS 

Our  160  page,  finely  illustrated 
Combined  Poultry  Guide  and  t 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you  ( 
wish  to  know  about  ( 

r-ROFITS  IN  POULTRYj 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators, 
.  Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.   Guide  and  Cata- 
;  logue  10c. 'stamps  or  silver!    Worth  One  Dollar.) 
j  Reliable  Inruhalor^Brond^ 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

J  F.  B.  BUKKK,  B26  Market  St..  S.  F.   Al  Prize  Hol- 

stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cowb.   Pine  Pigs. 


'FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  WIRE. 


All  horizontal  lines  are  cables;  not  affected  by  heat 
and  cold-  adjusts  Itself  to  hilly  (troand  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability,  write 
for  lull  Information 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 

JOHN  W00DL0CK,  General  Agent, 

36  Beale  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


|NJEW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guidefor  1896  Finest 
book  ever  published,  cootainB  nearly  100 
pages,  all  printed  in  colors,  plans  for  beat 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
fat  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
,^sand  gardening  pav.  Sent  post  paid  for  35c. 
^J'John Bauscher, Jr.,box60Freeportj  111. 


Consign 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter,  Cheese,  Honey,  Etc. 

POULTRYMEN^S  UNION, 


so"  Front  st  reel 


San  Francisco. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devous  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Parm.  Danville.  Cal. 


I'ETEK  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House.  S  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


•IKHSEVS  AND  HOLSTKINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal..  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  187M. 


Poultry. 


J.  AY.  FOROEUS,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  B.  P.  Rocks. 
Bro.  Leghorns.  B.  Mlnorcas.  Pekln  Ducks.  The 
largest  establishment  on  the  coast.  Lot  of  cocker- 
els cheap  for  farmers'  flocks.  Satisfactory  hatches 
guaranteed  in  every  sitting.   Try  good  stock. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


M  lis.  J.O.  FREDERICKS,  Madison, Cal,  Bl.  Mln- 
orcas and  Ilr.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  .We  per  doz. 


WILLIAM  Nl  LES  *  CO. .Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


MANHATTAN  EG<;  FOOD,  Bed  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  P. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  9.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


BERKSIf  IKES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock:  Thoroughbreds.    Win.  Nlles  &  Co., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  —  Berkshire's  from  imported 
stock— May-field.  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.  Regist'd  Berkahires. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  II.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  In  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Hest  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


I  Write  now.  I 
Oes  Moines  I 
Incubator  Co.  I 

Bon6DesMoine8.Ia  1 


SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATOR 

Our  magnificent 
t  e  w  catalogue 
giving  full  in- 
formation re* 

Sarding  nrt  iflcia  ] 
Etching  &  Brooding 
and  treatise  on  poul- 
try raising  sent  for  4c 
stam?iH.   Circular  free. 


OUR  POULTRY  ANNUAL 

and  Book  of  Valuable  Kecipes,  64  large 
pages,  contains  8  beautiful  colored  plates 
of  fowls,  gives  description  and  prices  of 
45  varieties, with  important  hints  on  care 
of  poultry,  and  pages  of  recipes  of  great 
value  to  everyone.  Finest  Poultry  Book 
published  for  1896  Postpaid  only  10  cts. 
C.  N.  Bowers,  Box  21,  Dakota,  III 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y? 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  is  j 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WO  R  K  S.  , 
AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO.-  DALLAS. ^3 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BUTE    RIBBON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FA1K  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jan'y  and  Feb'y 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.  Correspondence  solic'td. 


PEERLESS     EGG  ROOD. 

I  se  it  once  and  you  will  USE  IT  ALWAYS. 

A  Sure  Preventive  and  Positive  Cure  for  all  Diseases  of  Poultry.   Will  make 
hens  lay  when  eggs  are  high. 
1  lb.,  25c;    34  lbs..  756;    10  llm.,  #2.00;  3rt  lbs,,  84.00. 

WILKINSON,  Bay  and  Webster  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


o 


ranges 


are  heavy  feeders  of  Potash. 
Potash  exerts  a  marked  Influ- 
ence on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit.  As  many 
soils  arc  largely  deficient  in 
Potash,  a  heavy  application  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  12%  of 

Actual  Potash 

should  be  made.  The  best 
groves  in  the  state  will  bear 
testimony  to  these  facts. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  tertilizati«m,  and 
are  rrally  helpful  to  larmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

0,  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

nEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco..  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast . 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Pacific  Nursery 

Office  and  (Ircenhouses, 
Cor  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts..  San  ETnu&elMO. 

Nursery  at  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

T R  EES. 

FRUIT  AND  ORN AnENTAL. 

Evergreens  and  Coniferous,  Palms  and  Dracemrs. 

Largest  and  best  grown  stork  of  Camellias,  Ihr 
best  double  sorts.    Azaleas  indica,  double  and 
single.    Roses  on  own  roots  and  grafted  in  the 
best  varieties,  and  healthy,  very  strong  plants. 
F.  I. II  1> KM  ANN. 


J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
NURSERYMAN, 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 

French  Prunes,  Tragedy  Crimes. 

Koyal.  Blenheim,  Moorpark,  Krench  and 
Newcastle  Apricots. 

I.  X.  L.,  Nonpariel,  Texas  Prolific,  Lanqoe- 
doc,  La  Prima  and  Ne  Pins  Ultra  A  in  <is. 

Crawford.  Sal  way.  Susquehanna.  Muir,  Fos- 
ter and  other  Peaches  in  variety. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  Orange   and    Lemon  Trees,  Acarias. 

Texas  Umbrella  Trees,  tirape  Vines  anil  Small 

Fruits  in  endless  variety- 
Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 

pests.   For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  ANDERSON.  Lodl,  Cal. 


riRs 


PLANTING 

well  begun  Is  half  done.  Begin 
well  by  getting  Ferry's  Seeds. 
Don't  let  chance  determine 
your  crop,  but  plant  Kerry's 
Seeds.    Known  and  sold 
everywhere. 

Hefore  you  plant,  get 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual 

for  1S96.   Contains  more  prac- 
tical information  for  farmers 
and  gardeners  than  many  high 
priced  text  hooks.   Mailed  free. 

D.  M.  FEKKV  *  CO.,    DETROIT,  MICH. 


FOR  SrtLE. 

Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlings. 

No.  1,  A  and  up. .  $5.00  per  1000. 

No.  2,  J  to  A   2.50 

No.  3,  TV  to  J   1.50 

Terms  cash  before  shipment.   Mention  this  paper. 

H.  FBEEBOROUGH, 
Sunrise  Nurseries  Montavllla.  Oregon, 


POTATOES 


$1.50 
a  Bbl. 

ir.-.t  growem  »f  POTATOES  for  BrnJ  I 
I,  „    hi  "Rural  Wew-Yerker"  ■!»•«  *»l 
Kurly  WlMauofa  "  %         nf  7Sll  bu.hel 
neraore.    Prb-c*  .llei  cheap.    Our  irmi  Beei 

hook.  1  IS  nip.  nnd  .iiinplc  1  4-l»nj  IJu.ll.li  r„r 
■oatuae.    JOHN  I.  S AI./.Ktt  SKMM  <>..  Ul  r„... .  «  I.. 


ZIT> 


Australian  Salt  Bush  Plants 

For  alkali  land,  for  sale  by  Lord  &  Wal  

609  K.  Sod  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Agents 


VAr  from  jt.'O.tn  8500.  a  month  nl  homoorlri.,. 
rllnf.  »..rk  furjonnr  mud o 1. 1.  I»..n'i  r.  I)  on  olh- 
pr».  Euru  your  own  living.  Oolflt  ruroUbed  frv*. 
(Jet  to  work  al  onev.ClUClUU  MiU  CO.  thlea** 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

New  Varieties  of 
PRUNES. 

"  Clairac 
Mammoth" 

Or  IMPROVED  FRENCH  PRUNE. 


Average  size  (cured). 

The  FINEST  and  LARGEST  prune  ever  intro- 
duced into  this  State,  grading  (cured)  from  20  to  35 
per  pound ;  splendid  to  ship  East  as  a  plum. 

The  CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH  was  originated 
from  the  seed;  nothing  "hybridized"  about  it. 
We  can,  therefore,  guarantee  the  character  of  this 
remarkable  prune  to  be  "  constant."  All  our  trees 
of  that  prune  are  on  Myrobolan  root;  on  peach  it 
is  too  liable  to  sever  from  the  stock.  Prices,  $.3,  $-1 
and  $5  per  dozen,  according  to  sizes;  $24,  $30  and 
$35  per  hundred. 

CAUTION  ! 

We  would  caution  the  public  against  buying 
trees  purporting  to  be  that  New  Prune  of  ours, 
under  any  name  whatever,  as  we  know  of  some 
unscrupulous  nurserymen  in  the  State  trying  to 
pass  the  "  Robe  Imperial "  a  large  and  juicy  plum, 
under  the  name  of  "Imperial"  short,  for  the 
Clairac  Mammoth.  We  assure  the  public  that 
those  nurserymen  are  frauds,  and  contemptible 
frauds,  they  claiming  to  have  bribed  an  employe 
of  ours  to  obtain  scions  of  that  prune  ! 

Ghatenay  D'Ente  Prune. 

This  is  another  new  variety  of  French  Prune, 
earlier  than  the  earliest.  We  particularly  recom- 
mend this  valuable  variety  to  Oregon  prune  grow- 
ers, as  it  would  permit  them  to  dry  their  prunes  to 
the  sun. 

Two  more  new  varieties  of  prunes  under  "ex- 
perimental test  "  test  in  our  grounds. 

Nut  Trees  of  All  Kinds. 


23  Varieties  of  English  Walnut  (GRAFTED 
anil  SECOND  GENERATION  trees). 

9  Varieties  of  French  Chestnuts. 

4  Varieties  of  Almonds. 

8  Varieties  of  Filberts. 

241  Varieties  of  Grapes. 

62  Varieties  of  English  Gooseberries. 

New  Pears,  New  Cherries,  New  Apples,  New 
Fruit  in  general,  etc. 

Send  for  General  Descriptive;  Catalogue  and 
Price  List. 

Felix  Gillet, 

Barren  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 
French    Prune  !    Royal   Apricot  ! 

Black  Tartarian  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries. 
Cork  Elm,  Birch,  Linden,  Maple,  Hawthorn. 
Acacias,  Magnolias.  Dracaenas,  Pittosporums. 
Laurestinus  Carnations. 
Roses  and  Palms  in  large  quantities. 
Gums  and  Cypress  in  boxes. 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
Send  for  price  list. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Orovllle,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


Santa  Rosa  Nurseries. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Clean,  Unirrigated  Trees. 

All  the  Standard  Varieties. 

Also  California  Red  (best,  most  prolific  and 
largest  early  Plum),  Wonderful  Tennant 
Prune,  Best  New  .Japan  Plums  and 
Young-Bearing  Apples. 

A?.?.RE1!  R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA  CALIFORNIA. 


Established  1876. 


riyrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  1895-6  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,Healthy,Non=Irrigated 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.   No  insect  pests. 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free 


MISSION  AND  NEVADILLO 

Olive  Trees. 


All  Sizes. 


VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


John  E.  Packard, 

Pomona,  California. 


Olive  Trees. 

HOWLAND  BROS., 


Send  for  Price  List. 


POMONA,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE. 

MANZANILLO  AMD  NEYADILLO  BLANCO 
OLIVE  TREES. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
Union  Nursery  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Frank  Kunz,  Proprietor. 

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON, 
Send  for  Price  List.  Pomona,  California. 


OLIVE  GROWERS'  MANUAL 

Sent  Free  on  Application  to 
F.  M.  HUNT  Redlands,  Cal. 


STOCKTON  NURSERY. 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE.         ESTABLISHED  I8S3. 

Trees!  Trees!  Trees!  Trees! 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying  your  Stock. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONIT0  NURSERIES,  Kiggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     E  R  U  I  X  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

*»-  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Biggs,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL., 

OFFERS  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Olive  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 

CITRUS  TREES. 


SENO    FOR    PRICES,  ADDRESS 


GEORGE  C.  ROEDIING,  Proprietor, 


Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 


SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 


E.  C.  CLOWES, 


Stockton,  Cal. 


We  have  been 
orTiTF  appointed  b  y 
fell  it.         Stark  B  i- oh.. 

CAOEN,   Louisiana,  Mo., 
Fu  on     sole  agents  for 
ik.       the  Splendor 
Pl'une  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Trees  grown 
by  us  at  our 
nurseries  here. 

Every  tree  to 
be  sold  under 
their  register- 
ed trade  mark. 

The  Splendor 
has  the  sweet- 
ness of  the 
D'Agen,  but  is 
several  thins 

Send  for  description  and  special  order  blank  at  once.  Only  a  limited  number  left.  larger. 

We  have  a  large  list  of  new  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums  and  Prunes.  Also  a  large  list  of  Roses. 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.   Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  upon  application. 

NAPA    UALLEY    NURSERY  CO. 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates.  NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 


TREES 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  OLIVES, 
ORANGES,    LEMONS   AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 


Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock 


On  the  Pacific  Coast. 


OUR   CATALOGUES  OFFER   MANY  NEW  AND  RARE  VARIETIES   NOT  TO  BE  FOUND 

IN    OTHER  COLLECTIONS. 

California  Nursery  Co., 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


NILES,  CAL. 


AUSTRALIAN   SALT  BUSH 

(Atriplex  semibaccatum) 

 -S  E  E  D.-  

A    FORAGE    PLANT    FOR    ALKALI  SOILS. 

Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application.   Correspondence  invited. 

TRU/VVBULL    &    B  E  E  B  E, 

SEEDSMEN  &  NURSERYMEN.  419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  15,  1890. 
WHEAT— The  market  for  wheat  is  not  so 
firm  as  at  our  last  report.  War  rumors  from 
Europe  are  more  conciliatory  in  tone  and  this, 
together  with  the  rain  which  has  fallen,  has 
tended  to  weaken  the  market.  The  condition 
of  the  market  from  now  on  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  the  weather.  If  we  have  continued 
rains  the  chances  are  wheat  will  drop  lower, 
while  if  dry  weather  prevails  prices  will 
stiffen.  Australian  crops  are  reported  a  fail- 
ure and  this  should  tend  to  stiffen  prices  for 
the  higher  grades.  A  large  amount  of  surplus 
wheat  is  exported  from  Argentine  and  all  the 
European  countries  have  had  a  good  season. 
Shipments  during  the  week  to  Australia, 
which  call  for  high  grade  wheat,  caused  an 
advance  and  prices  ranged  from  J  1.1 5  to 
$1.17%.  Doings  in  the  Produce  Exchange 
show  that  futures  are  also  weaker.  To-day's 
quotations  are:  May,  $1.07?,  ©WW  5  spot 
wheat,  $1.06  perctl. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— The  butter  market 
continues  steady  though  inactive,  with  prices 
all  round  about  the  same  as  last  week.  The 
dealers  fear  a  reaction  if  the  present  prices 
are  forced  higher.  Already  the  market  is 
il ragging  on  this  account,  and  a  rapid  decline 
will  be  the  inevitable  result  should  a  break 
take  place.    We  quote  as  follows: 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy,  per  pound  26@27(4 

"         "       seconds,     "   ■•.MGii-ti 

"     pickled,  "   18@30 

Cheese,  fancy  mild,  "   10®1114 

"     fair  to  good.  "   7@  9 

Eastern,  "   12@12* 

The  Dairymen's  Union  report  for  18th  inst. 
is  as  follows : 

The  Eastern  market  shows  a  further  decline, 
with  liberal  ollerings  and  a  weak  feeling,  Cream- 
ery being  quotable  at  •H^-iSc  for  fanciest.  The 
market  shows  150  packages  received  from  the 
East  Id  San  Francisco  during  the  past  week,  and 
taking  this  in  comparison  with  the  receipts  of 
fresh  butter,  California  product  which  are  1696 
packages,  it  is  seen  that  if  the  150  packages  of 
Eastern  were  kept  out  of  this  market,  our  prices 
would  necessarily  advance  l!4c  per  lb  higher  than 
they  are  when  taking  the  market  at  about  26c  per 
lb.  The  California  market  is  steady  throughout, 
with  practically  no  pickled  butter  or  packed  de- 
scriptions in  tirst  hands.  Prices  are  well  sus- 
tained, based  on  a  quotation  of  26  to  2Hc  for  fancy 
creamery  goods.  Humboldt  county  has  about 
closed  down  for  the  season,  so  local  and  Southern 
goods  are  taking  its  place.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
prevent  prices  from  being  forced  too  high,  for  in 
that  event  a  reaction  will  take  plaee  and  cause  a 
rapid  decline.  The  general  receipts  of  the  home 
product  for  the  week  compared  with  last  year 
show  about  8  per  cent  less,  but  the  ruling  price  is 
1 1  per  cent  higher,  thus  showing  that  an  increase 
in  price  is  liable  to  be  detrimental.  Cheese  is  well 
sustained  at  prices  ranging  from  6  mile. a  trifle 
above  the  latter  quotation  being  obtained  for 
strictly  fancy,  mild,  new. 

EGGS— The  market  for  eggs  is  reported 
this  week  to  be  very  weak,  with  prices  show- 
ing a  downward  tendency. 

Fancy  ranch,  per  dozen  25@27 

Choice    "  "   83004 

Fancy  store,        "   21@22 

Choice    "  '•   19(n20 

POULTRY— There  is  no  change  to  report 
this  week  in  the  prices  of  poultry.  While  re- 
ceipts have  been  light,  there  has  been  a  very 
short  demand,  more  than  offsetting  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply.  Our  quotations  for  last 
week  will  therefore  stand. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound   lOTo;  11 

"        "        bens   10#  11 

Dressed  Turkeys   I  jw  || 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  3  ;•„«  |  00 

"       young  4  oCKffi-l  50 

Broilers,  small  2  5tJ@3  00 

"      large  3  500(4  00 

Hens  4  01X^5  00 

Ducks  4  00fai5  50 

Geese,  per  pair  1  soisil  75 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  oogj&l  25 

young  I  25(„  i  75 

POTATOES-There  is  a  little  better  de- 
mand for  some  varieties,  such  as  River  Bur- 
banks,  and  should  the  present  weather  con- 
tinue for  a  few  days  longer,  there  will  be 
more  demand  for  Early  Rose  for  seed  pur- 
poses, and  as  this  variety  is  scarce,  prices  are 
apt  to  be  higher.    We  quote  as  follows: 

Oregon  Hurhauks   55fni70 

Salinas      '•   x  '.'.'.'.'.'.15&I6 

giver  '•   35^50 

Reds  BOaao 

Early  Rose  5t)g)65 

Oregon  Garnets  oW«.70 

BKANS  -The  market  for  beans  is  reported 
quiet,  with  a  little  more  inquiry  for  Eastern 
markets. 

Bayos   fl  05(S.l  15 

But'e1*  •  I  70@1  90 

-,ln,k   1  Uu@l  15 

R,ea   1  20ft  1  35 

Lima   2  60@2  75 

Horse   1  3o@i  70 

Pea-.   1  50@1  75 

Small  white   1  40@1  55 

Large   ,  10@]  ;tt 

g'ack  Eye   1  75^1  95 

Red  Kidney   1  75@i  95 

FLOUR-  Net  cash  Family  extra,  $3  65® 
:t  75  per  bbl :  Bakers'  extra,  $8  45@3  55;  Su- 
perfine, #2  50(®2  75. 

BAKLEY— The  market  is  extremely  quiet, 
although  there  is  some  demand  from  iuterior 
points  for  seed  and  feeding  purposes.  Quotable 
as  follows:  Feed,  70c;  brewing,  7.V« *.V.  as  to 
weight. 

OATS-Feed,  fair  to  good,  571/J(J«o5c;  No.  1, 
67%@80c;  choice  to  fancy,  H2l/,0j :85c ;  Surprise, 
90cW*1  :  Milling,  (>.V}i.75e;  Norwav,  black,  *P,/, 
1  80;  Gray,  67%rf£77%c;  Red,  85@95c. 

BUCKWHEAT— 87 Vj<7495c  perctl. 

RICE  MEAL— Mill  prices,  %13@W  per  ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— New  or  old  process,  mill 
prices,  $21  per  ton. 

FEED  CORN  MEAL— Choice  grades,  per 
ton,  $19  50r«!2O  50. 

CRACKED  CORN-Choice  quality,  per  ton, 

tao®9i. 


BRAN— No.  1,  $12  50(318  50  per  ton. 

CORN— New  crop,  small  Yellow,  ctl,  S7^(ffi 
90c;  large  Yellow,  87'</<fi90e ;  White,  s.v« 
871/,c. 

RYE— 75fe80c  per  ctl  for  new. 

MIDDLINGS— Fair  to  good  per  ton.  $isft 
IS  50;  No.  1,  $19fa)20;  extra  choice,  $21. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE-Best  grade, 
l>er  ton,  $21. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Choice  to  fancy,  $10 
@W  50  per  ton. 

STRAW— Good  to  choice,  per  bale,  40®00c. 

HAY— New  crop,  per  ton:  Wheat,  $8(?£ 
12  50;  Barley,  $6@8  50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7  50 
tV/11  :  Wild  Oat,  *r,iW'.l ;  Clover,  *0rws;  Alfalfa, 
nOlfS  :,0;  Compressed,  *f.  r>(ir«l(l  .".0:  Stock, 

SEEDS— Yellow  Mustard,  per  ctl,  $1  Ai)0r 
1  50;  Native,  $1  25'ftl  75;  Canary,  California, 
nominal;  Imported,  '.S^fteAc ;  Hemp,  334r</4c; 
Flax,  l  Vl7„e;  Rape,  l\0r.'2\n;  Timothy,  51,/ 
(a.C>l/3c\  Alfalfa,  O^fttO^c  for  California. 

ONIONS— Per  ctl,  good  to  choice  Silver 
Skins,  70@85c;  Cut  Onions,  50@00c. 

VE<:  I  '.TABLES— Beets,  sk,  60(3 "Be :  Garlic, 
lb.  4c«41.',c;  Cabbage,  ctl.  OOfesOc;  Cauliflower, 
doz,  a  If'/ 50c;  Turnips,  40r«o0c;  Carrots.  :C>r« 
40c;  Celery,  bx,  40f«,50c;  Dried  Peppers,  per 
lb,  8f?10c;  String  Beans,  bVffiHe;  Sweet  Peas, 
per  lb,  8c. 

HOPS — The  market  for  Hops  is  practically 
dead,  being  quoted  at  from  4  to  lie  per  It.,  but 
with  no  demand. 

LIVESTOCK— The  prices  quoted  are  per 
lb  (less  50  percent  shrinkage  on  cattle),  de- 
livered and  weighed  in  San  Francisco,  stock 
to  be  fat  and  merchantable. 

Cattle— No.  1  Steers,  per  lb,  ft'^ftfti'ic;  sec- 
ond quality,  5@5%o:  No.  1  Cows  and  Heifers, 
4%@5c;  second  quality,  4®i1/,. 

Sheep— Wethers,  dressing  50  lbs  and  under, 
per  lb,  8%@3c;  Ewes,  dressing  50  lbs  and  un- 
der, 2'4(<r_>:l4c. 

Lambs —First  quality,  per  lb,  2i,'S;5c  gross 
weight;  second  quality,  2(?£2%c,  gross  weight. 

Hogs— Hard  grain-fed,  under  100  lbs  weignt, 
3V«3%c  per  lb:  over  100  lbs  weight,  :iV«4c. 

Calves— Light,  per  lb,3%@4«,  gross  weight ; 
heavy,  3f«,3%c  gross  weight. 

FRESH  MEATS  —  Wholesale  butchers' 
prices  for  whole  carcasses :' 

Beef,  first  qualitv,  lb,  o(w5l/3c;  second,  4%0t. 
4a4c;  third,  3%(ffi4c. 

Veal— Large,  5(</!0c  per  lb :  small,  6fg)7%c. 

Mutton— 4f«;5e  per  lb;  Spring  Lamb,  fiftf.Oc. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Wet  salted  hides  of 
good  quality  are  as  follows: 

Heavy  steers,  over  50  lbs.,  sound,  7c;  culls, 
0c;  medium  steers,  48  to  56  lbs.,  sound,  0c: 
culls,  5c;  light  steers,  under  48  lbs.,  sound, 
5c;  culls,  4c;  heavy  cows,  over  50  lbs.,  sound, 
5%c;  culls,  4%c;  light  cows,  30  to  50  lbs., 
sound,  5c;  culls,  4c;  stags,  sound,  4c;  culls, 
:ic;  kips,  sound,  5c;  culls,  4c;  veal,  sound,  0c; 
culls,  5c;  calf,  sound,  8c;  culls,  7c. 

Dry  hides,  over  10  lbs.,  sound,  10%c;  culls, 
7%c;  dry  kip  and  veal,  11  to  10  lbs.,  sound,  9c; 
culls,  0%@7c;  dry  calf,  under  4  lbs.,  sound, 
15c;  culls,  10c. 

Goatskins— Prime,  each.  20ft/.35e:  damaged, 
10«20c ;  kids,  5c. 

Sheepskins— Long  wool,  each,  6O@70c:  me- 
dium wool,  40fe50c:  short  wool,  :Wn  4()c  ;  shear 
lings,  10(g20c. 

WOOL — The  prices  of  wool  still  remain  sta- 
tionary, with  only  a  very  moderate  demand. 

Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  3@5c 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  4@6c 

Southern  and  Coast  4@5c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free. . .   6@7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  5(6.6c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  8<ffi9c 

HONEY  AND  BEESWAX — We  can  only 
report  the  same  as  last  week.   Nothing  doing. 

Comb   10@12 

Water  White,  extracted   5@5M 

Dark  Amber   4@4*4 

Beeswax   M09B 


The  Columbian  Bank. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Columbian  Banking  Company  was  held  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  No.  230  Bush  street, 
on  Saturday,  January  11,  1*90.  The  manager's 
report  showed  a  satisfactory  business  for  the 
year,  and  that  the  bank  was  on  a  dividend- 
paying  basis.  The  following  directors  were 
unanimously  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year:  I.  J.  Truman,  John  Coop,  J.  C.  Currier, 
W.  S.  Miller,  N.  C.  Hawks,  C.  O.  Ferry  and 
F.  L.  Turpin.  After  the  adjournment  of  the 
stockholders'  meeting,  the  new  board  met 
and  elected  the  following  officers:  I.  J.  Tru- 
man, president;  W.  S.  Miller,  vice-president: 
C.  O.  Perry,  manager  and  cashier. 


The  Successful  "Successful." 

The  Successful  Incubator,  manufactured  by 
the  Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.  of  Des  Moines, 
la.,  in  competition  with  some  of  the  leading 
incubators  of  the  country  at  the  Kansas  Citv 
Show  recently,  won  first  honors.  This  is  in- 
deed a  very  great  victory  for  the  Successful 
Incubator,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  some 
pretty  close  competition  for  honors  will  be  the 
result  of  the  exhibits  at  the  shows  to  be  held 
at  other  places.  The  Des  Moines  Incubator 
Co.  has  recently  issued  its  annual  book— a 
complete  treatise  on  poultry,  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  one  for  10  cents  in  stamps. 

New  Catalogue. 

A  very  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
'or  189b  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Cox  Seed 
and  1  lant  Co.  It  contains  new  things  in 
flowers  and  vegetables,  and  will  be  found  in- 
teresting and  instructive  by  gardeners  and 
florists.  Do  not  fail  to  get  one.  Sent  free  on 
addressing  the  Cox  Seed  and  Plant  Co  411 
and  413  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco 


The  Earth  on  Edge 


requires  different  tools  from  those  used  on 
level  land. 


Have  You  a  Hillside 


orchard,  vineyard  or  farm?  If  so,  it  will  pay 
you  to  investigate 


Oliver's 


Nos.5U,  52&53 


Plows. 


THEY  ARE   THE   BEST   PLOWS   MADE  FOR 
HILLSIDE  PLOWING. 

3  Sizes  —  Steel  Mouldboard      Chilled  or  Steel 

Points. 

LATEST   inPROVED  —  RIGHT   UP  TO  DATE. 

SENIJ   FOR   CATALOGUE  TO 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 


37  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  X 


Express  Co. 


LAMENESS  CURED  BY 

A  few  applications.  If  your  horse  is  lame  and  you  cannot  locale  it 
apply  the  Klixir,  which  locate.',  lameness  by  remaining  moist  011  the 
part  affected,  the  rest  drying  out.  A  few  more  applications  will 
elfect  a  cure.    Never  scars  or  changes  the  hair. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  the  standard  remedy  for  folic.  Curbs.  Splints.  Contracted  and 
Knotted  Cords,  Shoe  Hoi  Is,  Callous  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Will  relievo 
all  Spavins,  Ring  Hone,  Cockle  Joints,  etc.  It  is  warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.    Highly  endorsed  by  prominent  horsemen. 

Tut  tie's  Family  Klixir  cures  Rhumatism.  Latirippe,  Pneumonia, 
Lameness,  all  Joint  Alfect ions,  etc  Sample  of  either  Klixir  sent 
free  for  three  2  cent  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Price  of  either  Klixir 
is  only  fto  cents,  and  they  can  be  bought  of  any  druggist,  or  will  be 
sent,  charges  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Rcvcrlv  Slrcet  Boston,  .Mass. 


BAKER  «Xr 


A  M  I  L  T  O  IN. 


LEAN'S 


HARROW 


"o  Castings  to  Break.  NoWearout  to  It.  > 

Adjustment  piudeflt  operated.   SnveitHcost  flmtHen-  )• 
won.  Aduptedtn  genera  1  fnrm  purpottee.  HA8  NO  « 
EQUAL.   Write  for  proof.  W 
RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO.  I 
»>  Park  8t.t  Mansfield,  Ohio.  . 


I  III    1  ion  VII  II.  PR  A  HE  l»IM  HARROW 

revi  rses  w  ithout  detaching  ;  with  or  without  Kx- 
tension  h>;ads.    Write  for  Special  Circular. 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 


Blake,    Moffltt    dfc  To\A/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HLAKE,  MOFFITT  ft  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  ft  CO   Portland.  Or. 


January  18,  1896. 
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The  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  15,  1896. 
DHIED  FRUITS— The  market  for  these 
goods  still  continues  of  a  retail  nature,  hardly 
anything  being  done  in  spot  goods.  From  all 
the  reports  coming  to  hand,  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  is  any  large  supply  of  consigned 
goods  on  hand  in  Eastern  cities,  except  possi- 
bly in  the  large  centers,  such  as  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis.  Infor- 
mation given  us  by  various  houses  in  the  busi- 
ness goes  to  show  that  they  are  all  in  receipt 
of  requests  for  consignments,  which  they  are 
refusing  to  make.  Some  of  them  are  inform- 
ing the  Eastern  commission  houses  that  they 
are  in  the  market  to  make  f.  o.  b.  sales,  not  to 
consign.  The  Eastern  men  claim  that  their 
jobbers  prefer  buying  in  small  lots  from  spot 
stocks,  as  in  this  way  they  do  not  take  any 
chances  of  a  decline  in  prices. 

This  week  the  San  Francisco  end  of  the  line 
has  been  favored  with  many  requests  for 
samples  of  any  goods  still  on  hand,  not,  we 
understand,  that  there  are  any  buyers  in 
view  of  the  present  movement,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  if  Calfornia  will  sell 
carload  lots  at  a  shade  under  what  spot  stocks 
in  neighboring  towns  can  be  delivered  in 
their  own  towns  for.  In  other  words,  they 
wish  to  know  whether  they  can  buy  cheaper 
in  California  than  in  New  York,  Chicago  or 
other  large  centers,  freight  being  considered. 
Eastern  men  know  that  their  people  are  run- 
ning short  and  that  they  will  be  in  want  of 
goods  before  long,  consequently  they  wish  to 
be  prepared. 

Enquiries  are  now  being  made  for  apricots, 
peaches  and  prunes.  In  talking  with  a  promi- 
nent commission  merchant  to-day  he  summed 
up  the  situation  as  follows:  "  Market  strong, 
with  a  latent  undercurrent  in  our  favor.  The 
position  of  prunes  and  apricots  is  exceedingly 
strong.  Peaches  are  in  much  less  supply  than 
was  supposed  and  the  coming  spring  demand 
will,  in  our  opinion,  cause  marked  advance  as 
they  are  below  value." 

We  trust  this  opinion  will  be  speedily  con- 
firmed and  better  prices  realized.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid  reason  why 
dried  fruit,  especially  peaches,  should  be 
changing  hands  at  such  low  figures. 

GKNKItAI,  QUOTATIONS. 

Apples,  fancy  

"  choice  

Apricots,  fancy  Moorpark  

"       choice  "   

"  fancy  

"  choice  

"  standard  

"  prime  

Figs,  white,  fancy  

"  choice,  

"        "  s'andard  

"     black,  fancy  

"        "  choice  

"        "  standard  

Nectarines,  choice  

"  standard  

"  prime  

Pears,  fancy  halves  

•'       "  quarters  

"  choice  

"  standard  

"  prime    

Peaches,  fancy  

"  choice   

"  standard  

"  prime  

"       peeled,  in  boxes  

Plums,  pitted  

"  unpitted  

Prunes,  1  sizes  


San  Joaquin  valley  on  January  1st  at  500 
carloads. 

GREEN  FRUITS— This  market  is  reported 
as  steady  in  price  but  quiet. 

Oranges,  seedlings,  per  box  $1  25@1  75 

"       Navels,  Riverside  &  Redlands  2  25@2  75 

others   1  25@2  25 

Apples,  ordinary,  box   40(5}  75 

choice  to  fancy   75@1  25 

Lemons  (as  to  quality)   1  ixxaa  50 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported   by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


)R  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1895. 

—Wagon  Jack— Arata,  Brunnelli  &  Arata, 

,— RaijCj  Fastener— C.  G.  Chamberlain,  Pa- 
Grove,  Cal. 

—Saw  Sui'poht— A.  J.  Deetz.Sisson,  Cal. 
— Kunnei. — A.  G.  Dyer,  S.  F. 
—Securing  Wheels  to  Axi.es— W.  F.  Mc- 
ey,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Gas  Lighter— P.  Meyer,  Alameda,  Cal. 
Br.ow-OFt' —  Thomas  Mitchell,  Grants- 
,  Nev. 

— Mop— E  Stebinger,  Portland,  Or. 
—Dish  Cleaner— M.  Stone,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
—BOLL  Paper  Holder— Sullivan  &  Math- 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Note.- Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
Hhortest  possible  time. 


PC 

552.341 

S.  F 
552,098 

citic 
552,355 
552.2-10 
552, -Kill. 

Quiv 
558,38 1 
552,385 

ville 
552,401. 
5.b2,210. 
552,306. 

ews, 


A  Very  Desirable  Calendar. 
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RAISINS. 

4-crown,  loose,  sacks  or  50-pouud  boxes.  3 
3     "  "  u  "  "  2 

2     "  *'  "  "  "       i%@  2 

Seedless  Sultana,  "  "  "       3%tg)  4 

"       Muscatel,"  "  "  2*4 

Dried  Grapes,         "  "  "  2(4 

3-crown,  London  layers,  20-pound  boxes.. .  85@1  00 
Clusters,  "  "       1  40@1  50 

"        Dehesa,  "  "  2  25 

"        Imperial,  "  "  2  75 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices : 

Almonds,  paper  shell   9  O10 

soft  shell   7   @  8 

"       hard  shell   3*4®  5 

Walnuts,  soft  shell   9  @10 

hard  shell   7  8 

Brazil   8  <ai0 

Peanuts,  California   3%®  4% 

RAISINS-In  this  market  there  is  little 
doing;  all  the  Eastern  centers  seem  to  be 
overstocked  with  layer  raisins  and  there  is 
very  little  prospect  of  making  sales  to  any  ex- 
tent till  next  fall.  Some  sales  at  extremely 
low  prices  have  been  made  in  the  East  in 
order  to  close  out  various  consignments. 
Loose  raisins  however  seem  to  be  in  small 
supply  in  the  East,  if  we  may  judge  from  in- 
quiries for  this  class  of  goods.  Market  re- 
ports we  get  show  that  raisins  are  selling 
delivered  at  4-crown,  loose,  4%@4%c;3-crown, 
:\or.V4c;  2-crown,  2%(<fi2:\c. ;  Seedless  Muscats, 
2-\(,r.i\o;  Sultanas,  4l/t(<(i')C. 

The  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R. 
Co.  at  Fresno  reports  the  stock  of  raisins  in 


The  calendar  we  always  welcome  has  just 
reached  us.  We  refer  to  the  one  published 
by  N.  W.  AvEit  &  Son,  Newspaper  Advertis- 
ing Agents,  Philadelphia.  The  firm's  well- 
known  motto,  "Keeping  Everlastingly  At  It 
Brings  Success,"  appears  this  year  in  a  new 
and  very  attractive  form.  The  daily  presence 
of  this  inspiring  motto  is  worth  far  more  than 
the  price  of  any  calendar.  The  date  figures 
are  so  large  and  clear  that  they  can  easily  be 
seen  across  the  room.  The  reading  matter 
on  the  flaps  will  also  possess  interest  to  the 
progressive.  Those  who  have  used  this  cal- 
endar in  other  years  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  demand  for  it  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Once  introduced,  it  becomes  a  wel- 
come friend.  Its  price  (25  cents)  includes  de- 
livery, in  perfect  condition,  postage  paid,  to 
any  address 


AH!  WHAT  DELICIOUS  COFFEE. 

Thus  a  Texas  lady  writes,  and  I  grew  it  for 
less  than  %c  a  pound  from  Salzer's  Great  Cof- 
fee Berry,  coffee  better  than  Rio!  That's  a 
general  verdict!  A  15c  package  gives  :i()  lbs. 
Largely  used  in  Germany,  France,  Holland 
and  England.  00,000  bushels  Seed  Potatoes 
cheap. 

If    you    will    cut    this    out    and    send  it 

with  15c  stamps  to  the  John  A.  SalzerSecd 
Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  get  a  package 
of  above  great  coffee  seed  and  our  148  page 
seed  catalogue  !    Catalogue  alone  5c. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cora 
The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC     Impassible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars** 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


ORCHARDIST,  HARRIED  MAN  (GERMAN), 
with  long  practical  experience  in  California 
and  Europe,  wants  responsible  situation.  Compe- 
tent fruit-grower,  vineyardist  and  wine-maker. 
Will  prove  satisfactory  in  every  branch  of  the 
business.    Addreas  N.  N.,  this  office. 

WANTED  BY  AN  ENGINEER,  WHO  IS  ALSO 
a  horticulturist  ,  to  take  charge  of  a  vineyard 
or  orchard,  ditches,  irrigation  of  whatever  magni- 
tude. Address  TRIPAL,  204  Lombard  Street,  San 
Francisco,  care  of  Rev'd  D.  O.  Kcllcy. 

SITUATION  WANTED  ON  A  FARM  BY  A 
reliable  man  with  small  family;  thorough  ex- 
perience in  horticulture,  gardening  and  dairy. 
Best  of  references.  Address  HERMAN,  this 
othce. 


About  Dehorning. 

The  advantages  of  the  dehorning  process 
are  so  many  and  so  obvious  that  it  seems 
almost  superfluous  at  this  late  day  to  discuss 
the  matter.  It  improves  the  temper  of  the 
animals,  prevents  monopolization  of  food,  shed- 
room  and  shade  by  the  stronger  or  more 
vicious,  increases  the  flow  of  milk,  and  is  of 
marked  value  in  the  process  of  fattening. 
When  done  properly,  the  operation  is  painful 
only  for  an  instant.  Where  the  saw  is  used 
the  operation  is  necessarily  more  prolonged 
than  with  an  instrument  like  the  Keystone 
Clipper  (made  by  A.  C.  Brosius,  Coehranville, 
Pa.),  which  can  be  used  readily  by  one  having 
had  no  experience.  It  is  made  with  such  lev- 
erage power  as  to  be  practicable  for  all  horns, 
and  one  of  its  greatest  advantages  is  that  it 
cuts  clear  and  clean,  with  no  crushing.  Farm- 
ers, do  not  hesitate  to  dehorn  your  cattle.  It 
is  money  in  your  pocket. 


Paint 

For  House,  Barn, 
Buggy  or  Furniture. 

At  Manufacturer's  Lowest 
Prices.    Shipping  Charges  Prepaid. 

Sample  cards  and  full  information  free  for  the 
asking.  If  you  intend  lo  paint  let  us  hear  from  you. 
It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket. 

F.  W.  DEV0E  &  CO.,  1U  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER. 


This  is  a  photograph  of  the  Stump  Puller  at  work 
on  redwood  stumps  on  the  farm  of  C.  E.  Ogburn, 
Guerneville.  California.  ! 

In  the  improved  form  In  which  ii  is  now  offered 
to  the  public,  it  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
most  practical,  powerful  and  successful  machine  of 
the  kind  in  America,  and  the  only  machine  in  exist- 
once  that  can  be  successfully  operated  on  hill  land. 

Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  BARNES,  Manager, 
83  and  84  Zoe  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WILL 
PRODUCE 
PERFECT  • 
FRUIT. 


SPRAYING 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  tellayou  HOW""'l 
WHEN  to  spray— mailed  Free  to  fruit  Grow- 
er!) and  Dealers.  The  largest  and  best  hue  of 
Spray  Pomps  and  Nozzlesin  the  world. 
>  THE  DEM  INC  CO.  Mfrs.  Salem,  Ohio. 
Western  Acency :  Henion  &  Hubbell,  Chicago. 


C/tLltOhfll/l  r~mJI}$ 


—  f\  ND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods   which  have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Ditterent 
Districts  of  the  State. 

Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
lul  growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edwakd 
J  Wickson,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology.  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Ptwitic  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo.  b'j'J  pages,  Jully  illustrated,  price,  W3.00. 
postpaid. 

IfOK  SALE  UY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


A  Hard  Road  to  Travel. 

These  frosty 
mornings  the 
road  that  leads 
to  the  creamery 
is  a  hard  road  to 
travel.  How 
comfortable  it 
would  be  for  you 
if  you  had  a 
Safety  Hand 
Separator  and  could  do  the  skimming 
at  home,  and  had  nothing  but  cream 
to  haul.  Then  see  the  saving  in  sweet 
skim  milk.    Send  for  circulars. 

P.  M.  Sharples. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


220  Market  Street. 


San   Francisco.  Cal 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  aDd  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuino  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
lime  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEUMATISM 
LUMBAfiO 

GENERAL  DEBILITY 
LAME  BACK 
pn^wvnus  DISEASES 
CHRONIC  DISEASKS 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DERANGEMENTS 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  Bldg.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
fhe  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  Work) 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 

and  PLANTER. 

It  marks,  furrows,  cuts, 
drops  and  covers  all  in  one 
operation. 

Mo  more  cutting  seed 
by  hand. 

It  cuts  the  potato  the 
same  as  if  done  by  hand. 

It  leaves  the  Held  with 
its  work  done  complete. 

The  only  perfect  potato 
planter  made. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

Uept.MPLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Piano,  III. 

DIVIDEND  (NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAYINGSAND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 

52«  California  Street. 

For  the  half  year  ending  Decemher  31,  1895,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
twenty-six  hundredths  (J  26-100)  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  Term  deposits,  and  three  and  fifty-five 
hundredths  (3  55-100)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordi- 
nary deposits,  free;  of  taxes,  pay  aide  on  and  after 
THURSDAY,  January  2.  1896. 

GEO.  TOUKNY,  Secretary. 


IVTESX^   PLOWS ! 


"CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL 

The  California  Special  l'lows  are  manufactured  expressly  for  the  California  trade.     They  are  fitted  with  extra  long  adjustable  Index  Beams,  making  them  desirable  for  Orchard 

and  Vineyard  Work. 

"  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  JR."  and  "  NEW  CASADY  "  SULKY  PLOWS,  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  GANG  PLOWS,  ROTARY  PLOWS,  a  New  Departure,  Try  Them. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  l'rices. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

-4-21    &.    -4-2  3    MARKET  STREET  


..S/\IN    FRANCISCO,  CAU1FOK1MA. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Observations. 


lly  Worthy  Lectuhek  Ohi.kyeh. 


INSTALLATION  AT  GRASS  VALLEY. 

In  accordance  to  previous  announce- 
ment, Grass  Valley  Grange  installed  its 
new  officers  on  Saturday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 11th.  The  State  Lecturer  by  invi- 
tation was  present  and  acted  as  install- 
ing officer,  assisted  by  Brother  Mont- 
gomery of  Grass  Valley.  The  members 
came  together  at  7  i\  U.  and  for  an  hour 
there  was  general  reception  and  greet 
ings  for  a  happy  New  Yeer.  At  8 
o'clock  a  short  session  of  routine  busi- 
ness was  had,  after  which  the  doors 
were  thrown  open  and  a  very  interest- 
ing programme  of  literary  exercises 
was  executed.  This  consisted  of  reci- 
tations, readings,  remarks  on  leading 
topics  and  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic—all of  which  was  of  a  high  order 
and  heartily  enjoyed.  During  the  ren- 
dition of  the  programme  the  officers 
were  installed  to  their  respective  chairs 
and  the  Grange  was  equipped  for 
another  year  with  a  competent  board 
of  managers.  The  pleasant  and  enjoy- 
able exercises  were  concluded  with  a 
banquet,  in  a  rear  hall,  that  could 
hardly  be  excelled  in  quantity  and 
quality  and  the  social  amenities  pecu- 
liar to  the  Grange.  Besides  the  mem- 
bers, many  invited  guests  were  pres- 
ent, who  entered  into  the  festivities 
with  a  zest  that  marked  them  as  real 
Patrons  of  Husbandry.  As  the  time 
pointed  toward  1  a.  ,m.,  the  assemblage 
dispersed  amidst  cordial  hand-shak- 
ings and  good  wishes  for  the  future. 
The  writer  cannot  omit  extending 
hearty  thanks  to  each  and  all  for  so 
much  pleasure  and  kindness  received 
at  the  hands  of  Grass  Valley  Grange. 


The  wagon  road  from  Marys ville  to 
Grass  Valley,  along  which  the  stages 
make  daily  trips,  passes  through 
Smartsville,  Penn  Valley  and  the  once 
noted  mining  camp  of  Hough  and  Keady. 
It  (the  road)  was  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent, and  I  mention  it  only  because  just 
now  there  is  so  much  road  talk.  The 
rains,  having  come  in  showers  with  in- 
tervening dry  spells,  the  best  roads 
found  were  the  graded  earth  roads  in 
Yuba  county.  These  were  as  smooth 
and  hard  as  a  floor  and  delightful  to 
travel.  The  worst  were  the  rocky 
mountain  roads,  seeming  to  have  been 
located  where  the  rocks  most  abound. 
Through  much  use  the  earth  is  con- 
stantly worn  away  from  the  road  bed, 
exposing  the  under  rocks  to  jolt  the 
vehicles,  and  again,  the  man  that  casts 
the  loose  stones  out  of  the  road  had 
not  been  along  recently,  hence  their 
number  was  somewhat  annoying  to 
team  and  driver.  Having  mentioned 
the  extremes  of  quality,  I  must  refer 
briefly  to  the  indifferent.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  the  artificially  grav- 
eled road.  There  are  eight  or  ten  miles 
of  this  sort  of  road  out  of  Marysville 
toward  the  foothills.  These  were  a 
constant  grind  to  the  wheels  and  almost 
as  jolting  and  annoying  as  the  hill 
roads.  This  kind  of  top  dressing  is,  of 
course,  an  improvement  on  mud  in  a 
wet  season,  but  for  dry  weather  when 
the  finer  particles  of  earth  have  worn 
away  they  are  extremely  uncomfortable 
and  annoying.  A  well-drained  earth 
road  seems  best  after  all. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
the  road  to  Grass  Valley  passes  through 
an  orange  belt  that  has  no  superior  in 
the  State  for  size  and  quality  of  fruit 
and  productiveness  of  the  trees.  If 
any  one  ever  thought  this  golden  fruit 
was  confined  to  the  valley,  he  only 
needs  to  see  these  foothill  trees  and 
groves  to  dispel  that  idea.  They  are 
to  be  seen  in  every  dooryard  laden  with 
deep  yellow  fruit  peeping  out  from  the 
dark-green  foliage,  and  in  many  in- 
stances there  is  a  doubt  which  color 
predominates.  Smartsville  is  the 
center  of  attraction  in  this  thermal 
belt,  and  her  oranges  already  grace 
the  tables  and  fruit  stands  of  Chicago. 
But  the  orange  belt  does  not  stop  at 
Smartsville.  It  extends  far  towards 
Cirass  Valley,  if  it  does  not  overtop  the 


rim  of  her  western  boundary.  From 
what  was  observed  along  the  stage 
road  from  where  the  hills  sink  into  the 
great  valley  on  the  west,  for  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles  up  the  hills  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  1500  feet,  every  rod  square, 
where  not  too  rocky,  would  grow  an 
orange  tree  as  successfully  as  any  coun- 
try on  the  globe,  and  the  strip  reaches 
from  Shasta  to  San  Diego,  with  the 
center  resting  in  Butte,  Yuba,  Placer 
and  Sacramento  counties.  But  the 
fruit  possibilities  do  not  stop  at  oranges 
or  lemons.  The  foothill  country  nearly 
to  the  summer  snow-line  is  famous  for 
the  production  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  every  variety  of  small 
fruits.  And  it  could  be  extended  an 
hundred-fold  if  the  market  warranted. 


A  few  miles  above  Smartsville  lies 
Penn  Valley,  one  of  the  most  charming 
spots  on  the  entire  route  of  forty  miles. 
It  is  nearly  level,  and  is  cut  up  into 
farms  of  small  dimensions  and  is  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  chief 
production  is  hay  and  grain  for  home 
use  to  be  fed  to  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
etc.,  and  fruits  also  chiefly  for  home 
consumption  in  the  absence  of  a  handy 
market.  A  wider  market  for  dried 
fruits  will  give  this  romantic  valley  a 
fruit  and  land  boom.  This  valley  con- 
tains about  2000  acres,  is  well  watered 
and  timbered  and  contains  many  great 
oaks  measuring  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
diameter,  which  are  probably  several 
thousand  years  old.  Near  the  head,  or 
a  little  beyond,  the  remains  of  an  old 
and  almost  deserted  mining  camp  is 
situated.  And  who  is  it  that  has  not 
heard  of  "Rough  and  Ready?"  Me- 
thinks  I  can  yet  hear  the  voice  of  the 
stage  driver  of  old  when  calling  for 
passengers  at  Marysville,  "All  aboard 
for  Timbuctoo,  Rough  and  Ready, 
Grass  Valley  and  Nevada." 


The  Case  of  Mr.  Norton. 


To  the  Editor: — I  note  in  current 
issue  of  your  valuable  and  usually  well 
informed  journal  a  statement  that  "a 
suit  has  been  commenced  by  a  commit- 
tee of  Highland  Grange  in  regard  to 
the  matter  of  false  returns  by  commis- 
sion houses  in  San  Francisco,"  and  that 
"it  is  proposed  to  make  a  test  case  in 
this  instanee,  carrying  it  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  if  necessary." 

The  facts  are  that  no  suit  has  been 
commenced  by  the  committee,  and 
none  will  be  or  can  be,  as  the  commit- 
tee or  the  Grange  has  no  claim  of  any 
kind  against  the  firm  in  question. 

If  anything  is  done  a  criminal  infor- 
mation will  be  filed,  whose  prosecution 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  district 
attorney  of  San  Francisco,  and  whether 
he  would  carry  any  point  of  technical 
defense  that  might  be  raised,  and  de- 
cided against  him  in  the  lower  courts, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  we,  of  course, 
do  not  know. 

But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
Highland  Grange  committee  will  file 
any  information.  The  only  reason  for 
so  doing  would  be  the  establishment  of 
the  truth  of  the  allegation  that  Tro- 
bock  &  Bergen  merely  followed  a 
general  custom  in  selling  at  one  price 
and  reporting  another.  The  commit- 
tee does  not  yet  assume  that  to  be  the 
case,  but  will  endeavor  to  ascertain. 

In  case  that  is  found  to  be  the  cus- 
tom, it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  High- 
land Grange,  justify  the  filing  of  a 
complaint,  and  the  public  proof  which 
the  accused  would  doubtless  make  in 
defense  would  be  that  they  merely  fol- 
lowed the  custom  of  the  trade  and 
hence  committed  no  crime,  although 
the  law  says  it  is  a  crime.  If  that 
practice  be  usual,  we  think  the  com- 
mission men  ought  to  show  it.  It  has 
never  before  been  publicly  claimed  by 
them  to  be  the  practice,  and  the  farm- 


Do  you  know  a  good  farm 
and  fruit  paper  when  you  see 
it?  Let  us  send  you  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  this  week. 
Send  your  address  ;  no  money. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

400  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


ers  do  not  so  understand  it.  We  think 
they  should  understand  it. 

But  I  am  satisfied  that  Highland 
G  range  will  not  undertake  this  labor. 
It  will  prefer  to  protect  its  own  mem- 
bers in  easier  ways,  which  it  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  doing.  We  think  our 
duty  as  a  Grange  will  have  ended  when 
we  have  made  the  issue,  ascertained 
the  facts,  and  placed  the  evidence  in 
the  hands  of  the  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  and  Brother  Walton,  who  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  take  up  the  matter.  We  are 
not  likely  to  exert  any  pressure  upon 
them,  or  seek  to  influence  them  in  any 
way.  We  think  the  State  Grange  the 
proper  leader  in  such  matters.  If  it 
leads,  we  will  follow  and  sustain  its 
offiers.  Edward  F.  Adams, 

Chairman  Com.  of  Highland  Grange. 

Wrights,  Jan.  11,  1S96. 


ard,  C.  Pyster;  Treasurer,  James 
Blood;  Secretary,  H.  A.  Stinson;  Gate 
Keeper,  H.  D.  Woods;  Pomona,  Sister 
R.  Waswell;  Flora,  Sister  C.  Blood; 
Ceres,  Sister  C.  E.  Pinny;  Lady  As- 
sistant Steward,  Sister  S.  Wood. 

GLEN  ELLEN. 

Master,  C.  A.  Kennedy;  Overseer, 
Charles  Clawson;  Lecturer,  F.  E. 
Hunter;  Steward,  H.  Schieck;  Assist- 
ant Steward,  David  Schieck;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward.  Miss  Minnie  Bryn- 
ning;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Zane; 
Treasurer,  J.  M.  Zane;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Hendlev;  Gate  Keeper,  James 
Sutherland;.  Pomona,  Mrs.  Mary  Ken- 
nedy; Flora,  Miss  Paulin  Clawson; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Miner,  who  was  also 
elected  Organist  and  Trustee  for  the 
term  of  three  years. 


From  Merced. 


"  R.  G.  S. "  writes  from  Merced  under 
date  of  the  7th  inst.  that  the  4th  was  a 
red-letter  day  in  that  Grange.  The 
weather  was  perfect,  the  attendance 
large  and  nearly  one  hundred  partook 
of  the  New  Year's  feast.  The  cere- 
monies of  installation  were  performed 
by  Bro.  Ostrander,  assisted  by  Bro. 
Bickford.  The  lecturer  announced  that 
the  question  for  discussion  for  the  next 
meeting  would  be  "In  what  line  has 
the  Grange  succeeded  in  doing  the 
most  good  ?  "  Several  propositions 
for  membership  were  received.  Sister 
Lander  brought  in  some  fair  looking 
red  apples  beinjj  the  second  crop  from  a 
June  tree.  Merced  Grange  is  in  a 
happy  and  prosperous  condition. 


Orange  Elections. 


A  Mountain  j 
of  Dishes 


DANVILLE. 


Master,  Charles  J.  Wood;  Overseer, 
Mrs.  S.  Flourney;  Lecturer,  D.  N. 
Sherburn;  Steward,  F.  B.  More;  Treas- 
urer, R.  0.  Baldwin;  Assistant  Stew- 
ard, C.  E.  Howard;  Chaplain,  Mrs. 
Laura  Flourney;  Secretary,  Miss  S.  E. 
Wood;  Pomona,  Miss  Mira  More;  Flora, 
Mrs.  W.  Z.  Stone;  Ceres,  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Hall;  Gate  Keeper,  M.  W.  Hall;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Miss  Mabel  Bord- 
man. 

petalu.ma. 
Master,  D.    M.    Winans;  Overseer, 

C.  D.  Grover;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Lecken- 
by;  Steward,  G.  W.  Parks;  Assistant 
Steward,  M.    D.  Hopkins;  Chaplain, 

D.  G.  Heald;  Treasurer,  A.  S.  Hall; 
Secretary,  W.  W.  Chapman;  Gate 
Keeper,  H.  Johnson;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Miller;  Flora,  Sister  M.  Kelsey;  Ceres, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Stratton;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Sister  S.  Heald;  Trustees, 
T.  Skillman  and  F.  W.  Stratton-  Or- 
ganist, Mrs.  D.  M.  Winans. 

ROSEVILLE. 

Master,  E.  A.  Farnhan;  Overseer, 
C.  B.  Keyes;  Lecturer,  J.  D.  Gould; 
Steward,  Willie  Philcher;  Assistant 
Steward,  E.  Farnhan;  Chaplain,  Mrs. 
C.  Schellhouse;  Treasurer,  S.  W.  Phil- 
cher; Secretary,  S.  S.  Gladney;  Gate 
Keeper,  Mrs.  Jennie  Gould;  Ceres, 
Mrs.  C.  Schellhouse;  Pomona,  Mrs.  C. 
B.  Keyes;  Flora,  Allie  Sprague;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Miss  Ella  Philcher. 

CARI'ENTERIA. 

Master,  O.  N.  Caldwell;  Overseer, 
Andrew  Martin;  Lecturer,  Delos  Wood; 
Steward,  John  Pyster;  Assistant  Stew- 


confronts  the  average  farmer's  wife 
after  all  the  family  and  the  farm  hands  • 
have  dined.  They  are  greasj/  dishes.  1 
too,  and  hard  to  get  pcr/ec«.// clean  with  * 
ordinary  soapand  water.  A  good  many 

•  tanners'  wives  and  other  men's  wives, 
g  too,  have  discovered  thai  the  best, 
0  quickest  and  eaticst  way  to  wash  dishes  i 

•  is  to  use 


Washing  Powder 

•  in  t  be  'iivli  water.  It  acts  like  magic 

•  cuts  the  grease  and  makes  the  dishes 
5  ch  ixn.    All  cleaning  is  made  easier  by  ' 
J|  this  great  cleanser.   It  Is  cheap,  too—  , 

that's  the  best  of  IL  25c.  for  a  large  pkg.  i 


T 


G«>i.!>  Dcst  Washino  Powpkr  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroyim;  insects.  Semi  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  treesand  livestock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  • 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  9 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


he  I  acific  Loast  Dairyman. 


DEVOTED   TO    DAIRYING    AND  INTENSIVE 
FARMING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Semi  monthly,  In  pages.   Good  illustrations. 
Trice  tfl.OO  per  Year. 

Sample  copies  free. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Dairyman  Publishing  Co., 

Tacoma.  WaHhinj^ton. 

TO  LAW  STUDENTS. 

Those  who  desire  to  read  law  at  home  can  ob- 
tain information  as  to  what  hooks  to  purchase  at 
the  least  possible  cost  to  complete  the  course,  by 
addressing  CHAS.  A.  II.  SMITH,  261  Second  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Pain  often  con- 
centrates all 
its  Misery  in 


RHEUMATISM 


Use 
at 

once 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


If  you  want  to  feel  It  con* 
ccntrate    ita    healing  In 

a  cure. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
have  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.,  3.  P. 


January  18,  1896. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Curious  Facts. 


An  Antarctic  iceberg  has  been  seen 
that  was  twenty  miles  wide,  forty  miles 
in  length  and  four  hundred  feet  in 
height. 

A  curious  fact  has  been  noted  by 
Arctic  travelers — snow,  when  at  a  very 
low  temperature,  absorbs  moisture  and 
dries  garments. 

A  doctor  claims  that  a  drop  of  castor 
oil  in  the  eye  to  remove  a  foreign  body 
is  as  efficacious  and  more  often  man- 
ageable than  the  frequently  recom- 
mended flaxseed. 

The  largest  dammed  body  of  water 
in  the  world  will  be  secured  by  the 
building  of  a  dam  at  Cloquet,  Minn.,  on 
the  St.  Louis  river,  900  feet  long  and 
80  feet  high,  by  which  back  water  will 
be  extended  60  miles. 

According  to  M.  Chervin,  in  a  paper 
to  the  Societe  d'Anthropologie,  the  low 
birth  rate  in  France  is  largely  due  to 
prodigality  in  Paris  and  thrift  in  the 
provinces.  M.  Rochard,  however, 
ascribes  it  mainly  to  alcoholism,  the 
annual  consumption  of  alcohol  having 
enormously  increased  of  late  years  in 
France.  Paris  has  a  wine  shop  for 
every  three  houses. 

The  cliff  where  more  sea-birds  are  \ 
said  to  build  their  nests  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world  is  on  the  coast  of 
Norway.  It  is  1000  feet  high,  and  goes 
by  the  name  of  Svoerholtklubben. 
Kittiwakes  have  built  their  nests  of 
bent  and  seaweed  for  ages  in  innumer- 
able quantities.  They  remain  from 
year  to  year  on  the  narrow  shelves  of 
the  cliff  side,  being  repaired,  like  rooks' 
nests,  for  each  coming  season,  and 
added  to  until  they  hang  into  space. 
"When  a  tourist  comes  to  inspect  this 
colony  a  gun  is  usually  let  off,  where- 
upon so  many  birds  arise  that  the  mass 
darkens  the  whole  sky  for  a  moment. 


About  Spraying. 

A  very  seasonable  and  attractive  catalogue 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Bean  Spray  Pump 
Co.  of  Los  Gatos,  giving  pictures,  descrip- 
tions, prices,  etc.,  of  their  spraying  machines. 
The  "Bean"  is  a  California  production,  made 
by  people  who  know  the  orchard  business  from 
experience,  and  with  the  idea  of  meeting  the 
special  requirements  of  the  spraying  in  this 
State.  It  is  made,  too,  upon  honor,  so  when 
you  buy  a  "Bean"  you  know  just  what  you 
are  getting.  In  a  note  on  spraying,  the  Beau 
Co.  says : 

In  the  early  days  of  spraying  it  was  thought 
that  a  deluging  of  the  tree  was  the  necessary 
thing  to  do.  Careful  study  and  experience  has 
shown  that  a  flue  mist  spray  thrown  with  great 
force  so  as  to  penetrate  every  crack  and  crevice  of 
the  hark  is  the  only  effective  way.  The  very  best, 
thoughtful  and  successful  fruit  grower  will  not 
study  to  get  the  cheapest  outfit,  but  he  will  get 
the  very  best  spray  pump  he  can  find,  and  then  he 
either  will  keep  his  eye  on  the  work,  or,  better, 
will  take  a  hand  in  it  himself.  He  will  see  that  a 
continuous,  stroDg  pressure  is  kept  up  so  that  the 
insect  that  is  secreted  under  the  rough  bark  is 
penetrated  and  he  is  made  to  take  his  medicine. 
A  pressure  gauge  should  be  attached  to  every 
pump  so  that  the  man  at  the  pump  can  keep  the 
pressure  at  a  certain  height  all  the  time,  and  just 
before  the  spraying  of  a  tree  is  completed  he  can 
run  the  pressure  a  little  higher  so  mat,  while  he 
is  driving  to  the  next  tree,  the  sprays  can  be 
swung  over  onto  the  next  trees  and  kept  at  work 
to  the  saving  of  hours  of  time  during  the  day. 

The  principle  of  the  Bean  spray  pump  is  scien- 
tific. There  should  be  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  air 
pumped  into  the  receptacle  and  then  the  fluid  is 
pumped  into  the  receptacle  against  the  air  until  a 
pressure  of  WO  pounds  is  obtained,  which  pressure 
should  be  maintained  continuously  while  spraying. 

The  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  to  those  who 
write  for  it.  Address  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 
Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


trie  light  would  have  been  of  no  use  to 
the  world  without  machines  for  mak- 
ing the  lamps  and  the  other  parts.  All 
of  these  machines  had  to  be  invented 
and  made  by  the  electrician,  and  there 
are  thousands  of  them,  some  no  bigger 
than  a  toy  engine,  some  as  large, 
nearly,  as  a  house.  Many  of  them  are 
so  delicate  that  they  are  operated  with 
a  belt  no  greater  than  a  shoestring. 
One  of  them  is  used  in  polishing  jewels 
for  use  in  the  phonograph.  Without 
being  touched  by  anybody  it  holds  the 
tiny  jewel  in  every  possible  position, 
shifting  it,  turning  it,  absolutely  feel- 
ing it,  to  learn  whether  it  is  smooth, 
and  all  the  while  its  delicate  fingers  are 
at  work  rubbing  the  jewel,  which  is  no 
bigger  than  the  head  of  a  large  pin. 
No  boy  could  move  his  fingers  more 
dexterously  than  this  machine  moves 
its  parts  in  turning  the  jewel  around. 

Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin, etc., 
"when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  io<t  and 
254  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  6,000,000 boxes. 


Edison's  Experiments. 

It  is  not  the  electric  lights,  nor  the 
phonographs,  nor  any  of  the  other 
things  with  which  Mr.  Edison's  name 
is  connected,  that  strikes  the  visitor  to 
his  workshops  as  the  greatest  part  of 
his  work.  It  is  the  invention  of  the 
innumerable  machines  with  which  these 
things  are  made.    The  idea  of  the  elec- 


In  '95  California  produced  over  $22,000,000 
in  mineral  products,  exported  $18,499,002  gold 
and  silver  bullion,  packed  1,280,1)00  cases 
canned  fruit,  distilled  1,000,000  gallons  grape 
brandy,  produced  49,000,000  pounds  prunes, 
102, 700, 000  pounds  dried  fruits,  exported  10,000 
carloads  of  oranges,  produced  92,500,000  pounds 
grapes,  73,500,000  pounds  beans,  47,305,000 
pounds  butter.  15,300,000  pounds  cheese, 
packed  $5,000,000  worth  of  provisions,  distrib- 
uted 400,000,000  pounds  sugar,  exported  80,- 
000,000  pounds  vegetables,  produced  $4,000,000 
fishery  products,  exported  wheat  worth 
$9,981,394,  produced  wool  to  the  extent  of 
31,000,000  pounds,  manufactured  13,000,000 
pounds  of  blasting  and  gun  powder,  imported 
26,372,756  pounds  coffee,  distributed  $137,463,- 
29s  in  dividends,  and  had  a  population  of 
1,654,000: 

8100  Reward  SIOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  sciencehas  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages, 
and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the 
only  positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires 
constitutional  treatment.  Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of 
testimonials. 

Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


San  Joaquin  Co.  has  just  finished  a  dam  in 
the  bend  of  the  Calaveras  river,  four  miles 
above  Stockton,  to  confine  the  river  to  its 
bank  at  that  point  and  shut  out  a  large  amount 
of  the  water  that  has  flowed  down  upon 
Stockton  in  past  years.  Stockton  is  now  hope- 
ful that  the  periodical  floods  above  the  city 
will  cease. 

The  Mexican  International  railway  now 
carries  the  traveler  from  New  York  City  to 
the  City  of  Mexico  in  four  days  and  eighteen 
hours,  and  from  New  Orleans  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  sixty-nine  and  one-half  hours,  dis- 
tance 3210  miles. 

A  Cough  Should  Not  he  Neglected. 
"liroim's  Bronchial  Troches'"  are  a  simple 
remedy  and  give  immediate  and  sure  relief. 


Right  of  ways  have  been  secured  for  the 
Vance  Brothers'  Railroad,  which,  except  for  a 
short  stretch  of  water,  will  connect  Eureka, 
Cal.,  by  rail  with  Areata.  A  crew  of  100  men 
is  at  work.  This  is  an  extension  of  the  Hum- 
boldt Bay  and  Trinidad  Logging  Railroad. 


The  Wooden  Hen. 

This  is  a  picture  of  Geo.  H.  Stahl's 
celebrated  "wooden  hen."  It  is 
the  hatcher  for  the  amateur,  wo- 
men, children,  or  anybody  wishing 
to  make  the  poultry  business  profit- 
able and  at  the  same  time  instruct 
and  amuse  them  in  their  spare  mo- 
ments. Size  10x15x8;  weight  15 
pounds ;  capacity  28  eggs ;  price  only 
$5  each.  Write  to  Geo.  H.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  he  will  send  you 
complete  description  free  pf  charge. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


UP  TO   DATE  ! 


TH_E  "DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

FOR  POWER. 


THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per  hour.  It  is  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  in  the  following:  table,  and  which  is  based  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  five-horse  power  Gasoline  Engines,  using  gasoline  (74°).  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafflne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas,  ten  hours'  run.  1000  feet  $2  00 

Gasoline  (74  deg.),  ten  hours'  run.       gallons  @  14c  ,   1  2f> 

Coal  OU,  ten  hours'  run.  IV,  gallons  (<«  10c   75 

Crude  Petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  16  gallons  ©  3c   48 

Crude  Petroleum  (Stideg.),  parafflne  base,  13  gallons  ®  !ic   65 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7  gallons  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon=21  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours' run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafflne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  60  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  aminimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  parafflne  base  at  l-10c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  l4c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  \y2c  per  horse 
power  per  hour ;  and  on  gasoline,  2>4c  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND  FOR   CIRCULARS   AND   PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    TVV'E'G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Cal. 


Price,  $I.OO  Each 
 35  Each 


Dandy  No.  31  Steel  I  *  1  o  yav  Iloubletrec 
Dandy  Steel  Plou;  Singletree  

Buy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Orumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE- 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 


Patented  Apri 


HEALOS 


Business 


College*, 

 San  Francisco. 


Manufactured  by  «.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  manv  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Mak- 
ing,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

BJfThiH  Scraper  is  all  Steel—  the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  the  Slate. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  $40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
#31.    Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENDEN,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


FOR  RENT. 


24  Post  Street  

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type-Writing, 
Bookkeeping, Telegraphy. Penman  ship.  Drawing,  all 
I  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
|  business,  for  full  six  months.   We  have  It;  teachers 
I  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

i  Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
"7  ^2  3  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Fkancisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of 
|  assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

j  SAMPLE  American  Ike  Journal. 


200  ACRES  OF  ORCHARD  FREE 


  ON  THE  

Famous  Feather  River  Bottom  Lands. 

Mainly  in  Peaches,  with  some  Prunes  and  Al- 
monds. 'Trees  in  their  sixth  year,  in  fine  condi- 
tion. 

There  is  one  large  cannery  at  Gridley,  three 
miles  distant;  another  at  Biggs,  seven  miles,  who 
will  use  all  the  fruit  raised  in  the  adjoining  or- 
chards. 

Will  lease  for  one  or  more  years,  as  desired. 
Reason  for  renting— an  estate  with  several  minor 
heirs.   For  further  information,  address: 

OEOROE  THRESHER, 
Gridley  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


(Established  18(11) 
Weekly,  *1  a  year.   7  Editors. 
160 -page 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


Alt  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

■fa  General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

*9- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


B 


KFPDFDS  SEND  POfi 
C  &  ~  C  V\.  O  Sample  copy  o( 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCC  CIIPPI  ICQ 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  D  L  C  OUllUlttJ 
FUEL.  TilEA.I.ROOTCO.,  MedlnsuO. 


PUMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells ;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out.  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,U(X)  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A  .  T.  AMES,  Gait, Cal. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Wc  Have  one 
of  the 

Largest,  Best 

—  AND  — 

Most  Complete 

Lines  of 

Plows, 
Harrows, 

Seeders, 
Planters 

—  AND  — 

Cultivators 

IN  THE  MARKET 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


PACIFIC  SPADER  AND  ROTARY  PLOW. 


|{e\ crsihle  .11, 1 1 
A  d  j list  able. 

Steel  Frame.  Heavy  Cast- 
ings, Hea  \  v  BtedM, 
oil  Tempered. 

WRITE  FOR  TRICES. 


The  gaDgs  on  this  harrow 
run  close  together  and  cut 
up  all  the  ground  over 
which  it  passes.  It  can  be 
reversed  so  as  to  throw 
earth  toward  the  center, 
when  so  desired.  It  can  be 
set  with  sixteen  inches  of 
space  between  gangs  lor  cunn  auug  corn  or  cotton.  It  is  the  most  perfect 
implement  for  cultivating  orchards  or  vineyards  ever  put  on  the  market. 
With  few  exceptions  the  castings  in  this  harrow  are  malleable  iron. 


Four  Furrow  Gangs, 

$60.00. 

Three  Furrow  Gangs, 
$50.00. 

Cash    v.vitli  Order. 


CANTON    ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR. 

COMBINED    HAND,    FOOT   AND    POWEB  LIFT. 

This  Cultivator  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  conditions  and  is  acknowledged  so  have  more  de- 
sirable features  than  any  other  Orchard  Cultivator. 


BRADLEY  THREE  AND  FOUR  FURROW  GANG  PLOW. 

LAND  GAUGE  AND  SHIFTING  CLEVIS  on  all  Gangs  and  Extra  Shares.  Made  wholly  of  Steel 
and  Malleable  Iron,  giving  great  strength  and  little  weight. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG  PLOWS,  SINGLE  PLOWS,  HARROWS,  SEEDERS. 


Bicycles  ! 


AGENTS  FOR  THE 
Barnes, 
Union, 

G  en  e  \/et , 
Ha 

and  Manhattan, 


//' 


*rT6 


:;:rd  Bicyci 


CANTON  CLIPPER  CANC  TWO  FURROW. 


VRH1CI.ES    AND    FARMING    IMPLEMENTS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION.     BICYCLES    IN    ORE  AT  VARIETY. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  TRICYCLE  SULKY. 


HOOKER   8c   CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


The  Best  Cultivators  Ever  Made. 


"Sunset"  and  "Top  Notch"  Cultivators, 


THE    "  SUNSET  "    CULTIVATOR.  THE    "  TOP    NOTCH  "  CULTIVATOR. 

"  Weed-cutting  alone  will  not  do  in  California.   The  surface  will  be  ashey,  but  just  below  there  ♦  "  Atmospheric  moisture  is  best  absorbed  by  a  loose,  finely-pulverized  soil  surface.    In  this 

is  a  hard  layer  which  evaporates  all  that  is  brought  up  to  it  by  capillary  action  almost as  rapidly  ♦  country  evaporation  outdoes  absorptiop  over  and  nvei  again  during  the  season  of  driest  air.  No 

as  it  would  go  from  the  immediate  surface.    A  Blender  toothed  cultivator,  a  narrow  chisel  tOOlh.  or  ♦  one  would  think  c.l  ■•  stirring  up"  soil  to  get  anything  out  ol  the  air.  unless  it  might  be  m  the  fog 

a  duck-foot  with  a  long,  slim  standard,  which  stirs  but  does  not  '•  stir  up,"  is  needed  as  well  as  a  ♦  belt  of  the  coast.    Better  keep  what  moisture  you  have  In  the  soil  80  the  plant  can  have  the  mil 

weed-cutter.   Some  of  the  newer  cultivators  have  the  two  combined."  ♦  benefit  of  it." 

The  above  sensible  expressions  we  copy  from  an  editorial  in  the  ••  BUBAL  I'KKSS"  of  Sept.      1 80S,  and  they  have  the  endorsement  or  the  successful  fruit -raisers  of  this  State. 
Turning  damp  soil  up  to  the  sun-*  rays  w  ill  not  keep  it  damp,  hut  t  he  air  will  take  t  he  moisture.    TO  A  YOI  I>  KVA  POBATIOM 

Use  Shovels  that  Loosen  the  Subsoil  Without  Disturbing  Top  Soil. 

 WRITE    FOR    CIRCULARS  TO  


DEERE    inPLEMENT  CO., 

305  and  307  Market  Street        :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Vol.  LI.    No.  4. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1896. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  VEAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


At  the  Geysers. 


One  of  the  groups  of  wonders  which  are  too  little  known  to  the  public  is  the 
Geysers,  situated  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Sonoma  county.     They  are  less 


grewsomeness  it  is  curious.  On  a  bench  that  runs  along  the  side  of  the  canyon 
is  a  score  of  holes  like  the  open  lids  of  a  great  range.  They  are  not  two  feet 
apart,  yet  in  one  of  them  the  water  is  black,  barely  simmering,  veritable  ink  with 
which  we  had  inscribed  our  names  on  the  hotel  register,  and  in  the  next  one  a 
pool  of  green  water  is  boiling  at  a  furious  rate,  while  a  third  of 
milky  fluid  is  undisturbed  by  its  neighbor  of  amber  color  that  is 
sending  out  little  jets  of  steam  like  a  small  volcano.  As  the  eye 
runs  along  this  series  of  natural  pots,  kettles,  pans  and  covers,  it 
is  easy  to  believe  that  the  everlasting  feast  that  is  being  cooked 
will  be  a  credit  to  its  chef.  The  range,  the  background,  the  floor, 
are  ornamented  with  the  colors  from  eighteen  distinct  minerals, 
and  the  vapors  that  greet  the  nostrils  hold  a  dozen  different  acids. 

As  you  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  canyon  the  scenery  be- 
comes more  wild  and  the  noises  more  ear-splitting,  the  footing  less 
secure,  and  the  path  more  uncertain.  From  fumaroles,  cracks  and 
fissures  steam  puts  forth.  The  names  with  which  man  has  desig- 
nated these  various  wonders  are  all  drawn  from  the  nomenclature 
of  hell.  The  "Devil's  Tea  Kettle  "  boils  on  and  on  and  wastes 
enough  force  to  propel  the  Olympia;  the  "  Devil's  Gristmill"  grinds 
away,  throwing  out  steam  and  hot  water  with  energy  worthy  of  a 
better  cause;  "  Pluto's  Punch  Bowl  "  contains  a  never-failing  sup- 
ply of  hot  lemonade  that  lacks  only  sugar.  Then  there  are  the 
"Devil's  Arm  Chair"  and  the  "  Devil's  Canopy."  On  the  borders 
of  the  Epsom  salt  spring  you  can  scoop  up  handsful  of  salts  as 
pure  and  white  and  light  as  cotton  balls,  while  there  is  a  perfect 
drug  store  of  sulphur,  copperas,  magnesia,  soda,  alum,  potash,  to 


ON    THE   WAY   TO   THE   GEYSEKS    IN  NORTHERN 
SONOMA  COUNTY. 

than  100  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  are  approached  by  good 
stage  lines  either  from  Cloverdale  or  Calistoga,  the  former  being, 
however,  much  the  nearer  to  the  scene.  Our  engravings  show 
some  of  the  features  of  the  scenery  in  the  region  of  the  Geysers 
and  the  approaches  thereto.  The  scene  on  the  road,  which  is 
given  herewith,  is  not  one  of  the  most  thrilling,  for  the  road  on 
the  left  in  the  foreground  has  a  firm  hold  on  the  hillside.  There 
are  other  places  where  a  roadway  is  claimed  upon  the  flanks  of 
the  most  precipitous  mountains,  and  grades  of  hair-lifting  degree 
above  gorges  of  heart-sinking  depth  test  the  nerve  of  the  tourist 
to  keep  his  seat.  Thus  through  peaceful  vales  and  amid  quiet 
hillsides,  one  approaches  mountain  wildnesses  and  the  infernal 
special  features  of  the  geyser  gorge.  The  central  engraving 
gives  a  superficial  view  of  this  inferno,  of  which  Mr.  Wildman,  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Overland,  gives  these  details: 

A  rocky  glen  through  which  flows  a  stream  of  hot  water  opened 
before  us,  and  ere  we  realized  the  change  the  ground  was  soft  and 
rotten  beneath  our  feet  and  burning  to  the  touch. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  seething,  boiling,  roaring  furnace  of 
steam.  It  rose  four  and  five  hundred  feet  above  our  heads  and 
shut  out  all  view  of  the  narrow,  precipitous  path  by  which  we 
came.  Wherever  we  thrust  our  sticks  into  the  molten  rocks  jets 
of  steam  burst  out. 

Directly  in  front  of  us  was  the  "  Devil's  Kitchen."    With  all  its 


THE   REGION   OP   MOUNTAINS  AND  VALLEYS   IN   THE   GEYSER  REGION. 


be  had  for  the  taking.  Description  only  repeats  itself  as  we  work 
our  way  slowly  and  cautiously  among  this  world  wreck  and  up  some 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  to  a  clayey  plateau  where  we  can  gaze  down 
in  wonderment  on  the  "  Steamboat  Geysers."  which  snort  and  blow  so 
that  they  can  be  heard  miles  away.  There  is  no  sound  that  does  not 
greet  our  ears  as  we  rest.  Tn  this  fifty  acres  there  are  fifty  noises, 
fifty  colors,  fifty  metals,  fifty  springs,  and  a  host  of  unanswered 
questions. 

While  the  reports  were  coming  of  the  muster  of  Florida  militia 
against  possible  invasion  from  Great  Britain,  Spain  or  the  Boers, 
the  experiment  stations  of  the  southern  tier  of  States  and  Territo- 
ries are  called  upon  to  line  up  against  invasion  by  pestiferous  insects 
of  Mexico.  The  council  of  the  New  Mexico  station  has  adopted  an 
emphatic  declaration  of  the  menace  which  southern  insects  are  to  our 
growing  horticultural  interests.  It  calls  upon  all  the  border  States 
to  make  appropriations  and  establish  quarantine  officers  at  all  ports 
of  entry, 
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The  Week. 


weather  ^he  neavy  rainfall  during  the 
past  week  was  general  over  the 
Report.  entire  State,  but  varied  greatly  in 
its  inteusity.  Speaking  generally,  it  was  heaviest 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  diminishing  in  vol- 
ume the  further  south  it  reached.  At  Delta,  Shasta 
county,  a  rainfall  of  'li>  inches  for  the  storm  is  re- 
corded, while  down  at  San  Diego  only  3.44  is  report- 
ed. The  following  table  shows  the  rainfall  during 
the  storm  at  various  points: 

Eureka  3.44 

Red  Bluff  3.4:2 

Sacramento  (1.42 

Fresno  1.80 

San  Luis  Obispo  5.86 

Los  Angeles  2.49 

San  Diego  05 

At  Sacramento  they  appear  to  have  had  a  perfect 
deluge  and  the  river  is  running  high  all  along  its 
course,  though  as  yet  we  do  not  hear  of  much  damage 
being  done.  In  the  upper  end  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  round  about  Bakersfield,  only  an  inch  of  rain 
fell.  ' 

In  all  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  State  enough 
rain  has  now  fallen  to  insure  the  crops,  providing 
late  rains  are  adequate,  and  the  farmers  are  corre- 
spondingly happy. 

The  following,  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
January  22.  189(1,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CAMKOKN1A 

STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Eureka  

3  80t 

19  34? 

27.79 

20  12 

64 

36 

Red  Bluff  

2  154 

10  18 

19  87 

13  92 

til 

36 

Sacramento  

5  ft) 

* 

18.56 

10  28 

40 

San  Francisco  

4  25 

8.99 

19.63 

12.611 

62 

46 

Fresno  

1  85 

3  14 

9  14 

4  84 

68 

42 

5  58 

9  86 

211.03 

46 

1  91 

4  18 

U.Q5 

8,85 

66 

48 

San  Diego  

91 

2  22 

9.49 

3  73 

64 

50 

Yuma  

.32 

2.99 

2.06 

82 

46 

„    ,  .      The  matter  of  establishing  a  free 

Free  Market  = 

market  in  San  Francisco  is  gain- 
in  Sail  I  r  un  i-.  ...    .  .  ,        ,  ,      .       ,  *  m, 

ing  considerable  headway.  the 
Merchants'  Association  is  disposed  to  assume  the 
fatherhood  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  maternal  atti- 
tude is  assumed  by  E.  L.  Colnon,  president  of  the 
Harbor  Commissioners.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Merchants'  Association  a 
unanimous  opinion  was  expressed  that  a  free  public 
market  was  a  necessity.  The  question  of  location 
was  then  brought  up,  but  no  definite  conclusions 
were  reached.  The  committee  decided  to  instruct 
the  secretary  to  prepare  a  report  of  its  views  to  be 
presented  and  acted  upon  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Secretary  Freud  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  project  will  be  carried  through 
successfully.  "  It  is  the  object  of  the  committee," 
he  said,  "to  give  the  farmers  of  Alameda,  Contra 
Costa,  San  Mateo  and  Marin  counties  a  chance  to 
market  their  products  in  San  Francisco  several 
times  a  week,  if  they  desire,  without  tax  on  the 
trade.''  This  enterprise  is  set  down  for  discussion 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Mills  building  on 
Friday  afternoon,  January  31. 


No  Sales 
to  Consumers. 


In  view  of  the  preparation  for  an 
open  trade  between  producers 
and  consumers,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  produce  retailers  of  the  city  are  push- 
ing the  commission  merchants  into  turning  .away 
from  their  stores  the  throng  of  people  who  buy  for 
their  own  use  at  wholesale,  or  at  least  at  brokers' 
rates.  This  week  an  alleged  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  commission  merchants  to  sell  only  to  the  trade 
is  on  printed  cards  in  all  the  salesrooms  of  the  Com- 
mission Merchants'  Protective  Association.  The 
wholesalers  and  retailers  entered  into  a  compact  on 
the  lirst  of  this  year  whereby  the  latter  would  pay 
their  bills  incurred  at  the  commission  houses  every 
Monday,  and  for  this  the  former  agreed  not  to  sell 
a  pound  of  fruit  to  other  than  the  retailer.  By  this 
the  retailer  will  boycott  the  commission  house  if  it 
sells  to  a  family,  and  the  commission  man  will  sell  to 
everybody  aud  in  lots  to  suit  if  the  retail  dealer  does 
not  settle  his  bills  on  Monday  morning.  We  doubt 
whether  this  plan  will  hold  long.  It  will  be  hard  for 
the  retailers  to  do  the  Monday  morning  act,  and.  as 
one  of  the  commission  merchants  said  to  an  inter- 
viewer, "  the  agreement  is  working  smoothly,  but  I 
don't  know  how  long  it  will  last.  In  the  summer 
time,  when  we  get  loaded  down  with  small  fruit,  and 
when  we  have  to  get  rid  of  it  quickly  and  by  every 
means,  the  thing  will  come  hardest  upon  us.  Even 
now  I  don't  find  it  convenient  to  refuse" to  sell  at 
retail  to  old  customers." 


Our  Prunes 

in  Germany. 


A  Californian  now  abroad  writes 
to  a  friend  that  California  prunes 
are  served  at  the  best  Berlin  res- 
taurants as  a  grade  superior  to  the  French  prunes 
and  he  frequently  orders  them  as  a  reminder  of 
home.  It  is  significant  that  the  Europeans  recog- 
nize the  superiority  of  the  California  sun-dried  prune 
for  cooking  as  compared  with  the  ovened  French 
prune.  If  this  recognition  becomes  as  marked 
abroad  as  it  now  is  in  the  States  east  of  the  Kocky 
mountains,  it  will  greatly  extend  the  demand  for  our 
fruit. 

If  the  rain  does  not  wash  them 

Road 

into  the  rivers,  the  members  of 
the  State  Oood  Roads  Bureau  will 
be  abroad  among  the  counties  during  the  next  six 
weeks  and  will  visit  nearly  all  valley  locations  at 
least.  Mr.  Manson  will  go  up  the  coast  to  Del 
Norte,  cross  the  range  and  come  down  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  to  the  capital  and  thence  go  over  into 
Mono  and  Inyo.  Messrs.  Maude  and  Irvine  go  down 
the  coast  to  San  Diego,  thence  through  the  interior 
valleys  of  southern  California,  and  finally  up  the  San 
Joaquin  to  Stockton.  All  this  travel  will  end  by  the 
1st  of  March  and  it  is  then  proposed  to  have  a  grand 
round-up  of  the  good  roads  business  at  some  central 
point. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Cow  Peas. 


Commission. 


*  Indicates  no  record. 
?  lucomplete. 


Tii  the  KtiiTim  :  Is  crimson  clover  a  success  in  this  State  i 
When  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  it;  What  success  with  Won- 
derful Pea;  The  best  time  to  plant,  on  coast  or  interior; 
I  Mease  answer  through  the  Bihal. 

A.  1'.  H.  ANll  Otiieks. 

The  winter  growth  of  crimson  clover,  according  to 
our  observation  and  reports  made  to  us,  is  not  satis- 
factory; consequently,  it  does  not  serve  for  green- 
manuring  here  as  it  does  in  the  East,  where  it  can 
be  plowed  under  in  midsummer.  It  makes  a  splendid 
growth  in  most  parts  of  California  in  May  and  June, 
but  it  is  then  too  late  for  plowing  in.  It  can  be  sown 
at  any  time  during  the  rainy  season,  but  it  will  not 
make  much  growth  until  warm  weather  comes.  The 
Wonderful  cow  pea  is  usually  reported  satisfactory 
in  the  coast  region,  but  not  in  the  interior.  It  can- 
not stand  dry  heat.  On  the  coast  February  sowing 
will  be  about  right. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  appears  that  England's  hurried  armament  of  ships,  de- 
scribed last  week,  was  merely  a  spectacular,  not  to  say 
theatrical,  performance,  designed  merely  to  impress  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Now  that  the  ships 'are  ready,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  place  in  particular  to  seud  them.  One  of  the 
rumors  of  the  week  was  that  a  fleet  of  eight  ironclads  was  to 
be  sent  to  Venezuela  to  take  possession  of  the  territory  there 
in  dispute,  hut  the  story  was  promptly  denied  by  the  English 
authorities.  From  present  appearances  it  seems  that  the 
British  Admiralty  has  paralleled  the  historic  feat  of  the  King 
of  France,  who  heroically  marched  his  army  up  hill  and  then 
marched  it  down  again. 

(Fhbrb  has  been  a  good  deal  of  Monroe  Doctrine  talk  in  the 
United  States  Senate  this  past  week,  and  about  the  only 
thing  clearly  developed  by  it  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  really  is.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  interprets  it  as  denying  to  any 
European  i>ower  the  privilege  of  adding  in  any  way  to  its 
American  possessions,  and  has  reported  a  resolution  to  this 
effect.  This  view  will  be  strongly  supported  and  as  strongly 
opposed,  and  with  respect  to  it  there  is  clearly  a  big  oratorical 
battle  ahead.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  just  as  well  not  to  make 
the  "Doctrine"  too  definite,  since  new  times  and  new  condi- 
tions may  require  new  applications  of  it. 


The  name  of  Senator  Foraker  of  Ohio  is  the  latest  to  be 
brought,  forward  in  connection  with  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential nomination.  It  is  probably  nothing  more  than 
die  gossip  since  Foraker  is  an  active  and  public  supporter 
of  McKinley.  It  is  not  forgotten,  however,  that  Garfield 
went  to  the  Convention  which  nominated  him,  iu  the  char- 
acter of  an  active  and  public  supporter  of  Sherman  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  Foraker  plan  was  to  play  the  same  role.  For  some 
reason  which  nobody  is  quite  able  to  explain,  the  McKinley 
boom  appears  to  lose  as  the  time  goes  on.  It  seems  to  be 
feared  that  his  nomination  would  make  a  defensive  campaign 
on  the  basis  of  the  McKinley  tariff  law;  and  defensive  war- 
fare is  not  the  genius  of  the  Republican  organization. 


Si'Eakf.h  Keeh,  so  the  dispatches  say,  has  determined  that 
this  is  to  be  an  economical  congressional  session  and  therefore 
there  arc  to  be  no  appropriations  to  speak  of  for  California 
rivers  and  no  action  with  reference  to  the  Nicaraguan  canal. 
What  anybody  else  thinks  about  it  does  not  appear  to  count 
-all  of  which  illustrates  the  value  of  the  Keed  rules  from  Mr. 
lieed's  point  of  view.  Their  lirst  effect,  as  witnessed  four 
years  ago.  was  to  efface  the  minority.  Their  present  effect, 
as  amended  to  suit  the  up-to-date  ideas  of  the  Speaker,  is  to 
also  efface  the  majority.  This  leaves  the  whole  power  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker.  There 
are  some  obvious  advantages  in  this  plan— at  least  from  the 
Speaker's  point  of  view — but  we  suspect  that  it  will  hardly 
be  satisfactory  to  the  American  people.  Infact.it  was  defi- 
nitely decided  in  this  country  something  over  a  century  ago 
that  this  should  be  a  representative  (iovernment  and  not  a 
one-man  affair. 

Those  who  are  best  informed  have  small  hope  that  anything 
will  he  done  by  Congress  this  season  in  the  way  of  increasing 
public  revenues.  The  only  feasible  plan  is  an  increase  of  the 
tariff  duties,  and  this  seems  hopeless  in  view  of  the  attitude 
of  the  silver  league  in  the  Senate.  The  plan  of  this  league  is 
to  prevent  any  tariff  legislation  until  the  "  claims  of  silver 
are  disposed  of  "—that  is,  uutil  free  coinage  is  enacted.  This 
means  no  action  for  the  present,  since  it  is  evident  that  the 
tariff  men  will  not  yield  to  the  pressure.  The  organization  of 
"  leagues  "  or  "  sections,"  devoted  to  a  social  principle  and 
bound  to  make  everything  else  yield  to  it,  is  an  imitation  of  a 
bad  Knsrlish  parliamentary  custom.  It  is  a  distinct  violation 
of  the  American  principle  of  government,  exceedingly  mis- 
chievous in  its  tendencies,  and  should  be  repudiated 
by  the  American  people.  These  are  times  when  the  tempta- 
tion to  parliamentary  sharp  practice  is  very  strong;  but  in 
the  long  run  it  is  a  safe  rule— indeed,  the  only  safe  rule— to 
depend  upon  the  judgment  of  majorities. 


Senatok  McBkide  of  Oregon,  respecting  whose  financial 
views  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation,  has  cleared 
up  all  doubts  by  a  statement  which  proposes  an  interestingcom- 
binatiou  between  the  interests  of  bimetallism  and  protection. 
"He  told  the  silver  men,"  says  a  Washington  correspondent, 
"that  he  would  not  vote  for  extreme  measures.  McBride 
says  he  is  a  bimetallist — an  international  bimetallist — but 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  have  the  international  agreement 
adopted  without  including  either  (Ireat  Britain  or  Germany. 
He  would  form  a  bimetallic  agreement  with  the  Latin  coun- 
tries and  with  the  South  American  republics.  He  would  then 
change  the  tariff  rates,  granting  members  of  the  bimetallic 
agreement  twenty  per  cent  off  on  all  customs  duties.  This 
would  soon  bring  other  countries  to  terms,  and  he  thought 
that  (ireat  Britain  and  German}',  rather  than  lose  the  South 
American  trade,  would  join  the  agreement.  He  said  that  if 
they  did  not,  the  trade  would  be  taken  away,  for  the  twenty 
per  cent  discrimination  would  be  more  than  they  could  stand." 
The  idea  of  using  our  tariff  laws  as  a  means  Of  coercing  En- 
gland is  not  new  :  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  so 
definitely  applied  as  in  Senator  MeBride's  statement. 


Campos,  the  Spanish  Governor-General  of  Cuba,  has  been 
removed  and  has  departed  for  Spain.  His  successor.  Gen. 
Weyler,  has  not  yet  arrived  in  Cuba.  In  the  meantime  there 
is  daily  fighting  in  the  vicinity  of  Havana,  in  which  the 
patriots  are  holding  their  own.  For  what  reason  it  is  not  ex- 
plained they  have  made  no  general  assault  upon  Havana  and 
the  terror  which  recently  prevailed  in  that  city  has  subsided. 
However,  a  vast  squadron  of  light  vessels  waits  in  the  harbor 
to  carry  away  the  fugitives  in  the  event  of  a  decisive  iusur- 
gent  victory.  It  is  intimated  from  Washington  that  our 
Government  is  about  to  grant  to  the  insurgents  the  long- 
delayed  recognition  as  belligerents.  That  such  recognition 
would  be  approved  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  be- 
yond question.  There  has  been  a  story  current  in  the  daily 
papers  during  the  week  to  the  effect  that  England  was  consid- 
ering the  purchase  of  Cuba  from  Spain,  but  it  is  denied  by  the 
London  correspondents  and  is  no  doubt  without  foundation. 
England  would  be  glad  to  round  out  her  West  Indian 
dominion  by  acquiring  Cuba,  but  she  knows  full  well 
that  the  United  States  would  never  consent  to  it.  Cuba  in 
strong  hands  would,  in  a  military  sense,  be  a  serious  menace 
to  us.  It  is  as  clear  as  any  future  event  can  be  that  the 
destiny  of  Cuba  is  to  be  involved  in  that  of  the  United 
■States. 

On  the  Democratic  side  the  newest  name  to  be  associated 
with  the  Presidential  nomination  is  that  of  Secretary  Olney. 
who,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  Cleveland 
regime.  Mr.  Olney  has  grown  greatly  in  the  general  esteem 
since  he  took  Mr.  Gresham's  place,  and  especially  since  the 
rise  of  the  Venezuelan  question.  He  is  generally  credited 
with  having  reversed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion aud  of  having  brought  Mr.  Cleveland  back  to  an  Ameri- 
can as  distinct  from  a  New  York  view  of  public  affairs.  The 
reassertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  is  believed,  would 
never  have  been  made  if  the  Secretarv  of  State  had  been  a 
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less  positive,  resolute  or  patriotic  man.  Prior  to  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Cleveland  administration,  Mr.  Olney  was 
known  only  as  a  very  capable  and  successful  corporation 
lawyer  of  Boston.  In  connection  with  the  present  gossip  con- 
cerning him,  it  is  notable  that  he  now  crimes  in  for  daily  com- 
mendation at  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  New  York  Swn, 
which  for  ten  years  has  been  the  persistent  critic  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  all  his  political  associates.  Mr.  Olney's  nom- 
ination would  heal  a  good  many  breaches  in  the  Democratic 
organization;  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  would  un- 
questionably prefer  a  Western  man  and  one  of  less  definite 
record  with  respect  to  financial  questions.  Another  objection 
to  a  candidate  connected  with  a  present  administration  is 
that  he  is,  in  the  public  mind,  held  responsible  for  all  its  mis- 
takes. 

The  matrimonial  engagement  between  ex-President  Harri- 
son and  Mrs.  Dimmick,  niece  of  his  late  wife,  has  developed 
something  very  like  a  scandal  in  the  Harrison  household. 
Both  of  Mr.  Harrison's  children — Russell  Harrison  and  Mrs. 
McKee — are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  match  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  an  affront  to  the  memory  of  their 
mother,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  died  in  the  White 
House  about  three  years  ago.  The  story  is  that  Mrs.  Dim- 
mick, while  a  guest  at  the  Harrison  home,  so  established  her 
influence  with  the  President  that  Mrs.  Harrison  found  it  im- 
possible to  terminate  her  visit.  She  became  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  President  and  literally  usurped  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  wife  in  all  matters  of  domestic  and  social  concern 
connected  with  the  period  of  his  administration.  There  is  no 
suggestion  that  the  intimacy  of  Mr.  Harrison  and  his  wife's 
niece  went  beyond  the  limits  of  a  domestic  friendship;  but 
this  was  of  such  warmth  as  to  give  offense  both  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison and  her  children.  Since  the  death  of  the  former  they 
have  maintained  only  formal  and  distant  relations  with  one 
who  they  feel  did  her  a  great  injustice  and  filled  her  last 
years  with  bitterness.  They  now  resent,  very  naturally,  the 
marriage  of  their  father  with  this  woman.  This  is  the  story 
as  it  is  given  to  the  public  by  a  family  friend.  Just  how  much 
of  truth  there  is  in  it,  it  is  impossible  to  tell;  but  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Harrison  family  may  be  taken  as  decidedly  sig- 
nificant. Mrs.  Dimmick's  maiden  name  was  Caroline  Lord  and 
her  mother  was  Mrs.  Harrison's  sister.  She  is  the  widow  of  a 
naval  officer. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


By  a  telegraphic  letter  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Smalley,  in  the  London  Times,  the  English  public  is 
gravely  assured  that,  in  the  matter  of  South  Africa,  "Ameri- 
can sympathy  is  firmly  with  the  British."  This  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  kind  of  information  which  reaches  England 
from  America;  and  it  shows  that  the  British  people  have  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  their  habitual  misapprehension  of 
things  American.  They  accept  naturally  the  interpretation 
of  events  west  of  the  Atlantic  furnished  by  those  Americans 
best  known  to  them,  wholly  unaware  that  they  are  dealing 
with  a  class  who  are  in  fact  more  English  than  American  in 
sentiment.  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  who  spends  in  Europeevery 
day  he  can  snatch  from  business,  Mr.  J.  V.  Van  Alen  who 
"  makes  up  "  to  imitate  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  who  keeps 
two  English  servants  to  look  after  his  personal  wardrobe,  Mr. 
George  W.  Smalley  who  has  lived  so  long  in  Europe  that  he  is 
a  stranger  to  the  ways  and  the  ideas  of  his  own  country — 
these  and  others  like  them  have  small  real  knowledge  of 
American  feeline:  and  they  have  no  authority  whatever  to 
speak  for  it.  Of  course,  Europeans  cannot  be  expected  to 
know  that  New  York  is  in  reality  more  foreign  than  Ameri- 
can— that  the  importers  rule  its  business,  that  the  Irish 
"  run "  its  politics,  that  the  French  make  its  fashions  and 
that  the  English  rule  its  society.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect foreigners  to  know  that  Now  York  life,  as  viewed  from 
abroad,  is  in  no  sense  reflective  of  American  sentiments, 
American  ideals  or  American  manners.  This  is  the  reason 
why  Europe  is  so  often  confounded  by  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency between  American  opinion  and  formal  American 
political  action.  The  so-called  American  opinion  upon  which 
their  notions  are  based  is  not  American  opinion  at  all — it  is 
simply  the  chatter  of  a  lot  of  New  York  Anglomaniacs. 


Gleanings. 

J.  'A.  Anderson  the  well  known  fruit  packer  and  shipper  of 
San  .lose  has  failed. 

The  Wheatland  farmers  are  going  into  experimental  beet 
raising  in  a  systematic  way. 

Five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  cattle  and  hogs  were 
shipped  from  Sanger  in  one  day  last  week. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Davis  of  Santa  Rosa  will  give  the  opening  ad- 
dress at  the  coming  Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair. 

The  Tree  and  Vine  of  the  17th  inst.  reports  that  cutworms 
are  already  getting  in  their  work  in  some  Santa  Clara  or- 
chards. 

A  free  market  on  the  San  Francisco  water  front  is  assured. 
The  details  are  yet  to  be  determined  but  there  is  no  question 
that  in  one  form  or  another  the  scheme  will  be  carried  through. 
All  the  harbor  commissioners  have  delared  in  its  favor. 

The  thefts  of  teller  Wittland  of  the  Grangers'  Bank  aggre- 
gate $14,000.  The  bank  is  insured  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,  so 
its  loss  will  he  comparatively  small.  It,  is  now  estimated  that 
the  stockholders  of  the  defunct  bank  will  get  back  about  sixty 
per  cent  of  their  investments. 

A  letter  from  Biggs,  ISth  inst.,  says:  "The  Feather  river 
is  higher  than  it  has  been  since  180:2,  and  many  miles  of  or- 
chards on  both  sides  are  under  water.  Mails  and  trains  are 
delayed,  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  are  down  and  no  San 
Francisco  papers  have  been  received  since  Thursday." 

Several  hundred  tons  of  potatoes  were  sold  at  the  Clay 
street  wharf,  San  Francisco,  last  Saturday  at  25  cents  per 
sack.  They  belonged  to  parties  who  failed  to  remove  them 
within  the  time  required  by  wharfage  rules  and  weie  sold  to 
pay  charges.  This  is  another  argument  for  a  free  market  on 
the  water  front. 

Gridlev  Herald:  At  a  recent  assignee's  sale  of  fruitdried 
in  the  Hefner  orchard  by  Chinese  lessees,  the  whole  amount 
to  the  extent  of  some  sixty  tons  was  bid  in  by  the  Pattee, 
Leet  Co.,  of  Sacramento.  The  fruit  was  not  in  the  best  con- 
dition, and  for  some  time  past  C.  s.  Randall  of  St.  Paul,  ami 
Harry  Eastman  of  Fresno,  who  represents  the  company,  have 
been  in  Gridley  superintending  the  redrying,  sulphuring  and 
packing  of  the  fruit.  In  this  method  some  twenty-five  people 
have  been  given  employment  for  several  weeks  past  and  the 
fruit  has  been  put  in  a  condition  that  will  increase  its  market 
value  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

The  Bakersfield  CaUforntan  quotes  official  figures  as  to  the 
cost  of  irrigation  in  this  State.  The  quotations  mainly  are 
for  alfalfa  or  annual  crops,  not  for  trees.  Under  the  Sweet- 
water system  $3.50  an  acre  for  fruit  and  $5  for  alfalfa  has 
been  charged,  but  these  have  lately  been  raised  to  $7  all 
around.  At  Hollister  $3  for  first  irrigation,  $1  for  each  sub- 
sequent irrigation  is  the  regular  thing.  At  Perris  the  total 
expense  is  from  $9.27  to  $14.02  per  acre  per  year.  At  Auburn 
it  averages  about  $1.87%  per  acre.  At  Reno,  Nevada,  the 
cost  under  private  corporations  is  $2.50  an  acre;  where  farm- 
ers own  the  ditch  the  cost  is  $1.50  to  $2.  At  Oakdale  a  water 
right  costs  $10  per  acre  with  $1.50  annually  for  service.  At 
Ventura  the  charge  ranges  from  $1.25  to  $2.50.  At  Crafton, 
San  Bernardino  county,  it  costs  $20  to  $25  per  acre. 


Mr.  Allison  has  been  re-elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Secretary  Carlisle  has  referred  the  sugar  bounty  cases  to 
the  court  of  claims. 

Argentina  has  joined  Brazil  in  protesting  against  the  Brit- 
ish occupation  of  Trinidad. 

Tom  Ewing  of  Ohio,  famous  in  many  wavs,  died  in  New 
York  on  Tuesday.  He  was  a  cousin  of  the  Shermans ;  also  of 
Mr.  Blaine. 

The  State  Republican  Committee  of  Arkansas  has  by  unan- 
imous vote  declared  its  preference  for  McKinlcy  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate. 

It  is  reported  that  Justice  Field  will  soon  retire  from  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Bench,  and  that  Judge  Koss  of  Los  Angeles 
will  be  named  in  his  stoad. 

There  are  intimations  that  the  young  Duke  of  Marl  borough 
has  quietly  snubbed  his  American  mamma-in-law.  If  he  has 
done  so,  there  will  be  few  to  mourn. 

It  is  intimated  that  the  two  railroads  which  run  north  from 
San  Francisco  bay— the  one  broad  and  the  other  narrow- 
gauge— will  soon  be  brought  under  one  management. 

The  Boer  Government  claims  to  have  absolute  proof  that 
the  Jameson  raid  was  part  of  a  preconcerted  plan  on  the  part 
of  the  British  authorities  to  subvert  their  Republic  and  turn 
over  their  territories  to  the  British  dominion. 

There  has  been  organized  at  San  Jose  a  "  Native  Sons' 
Political  Club,"  which  proposes  to  take  a  hand  in  the  coming 
elections.  As  there  are  1500  members  of  the  N.  S.  G.  W.  in 
Santa  Clara  county,  the  new  movement  may  make  quite  a 
figure  in  public  affairs. 

A.  Page  Brown,  architect  of  the  projected  union  depot  at 
the  foot  of  Market  street,  in  San  Francisco,  died  on  Tuesday 
as  the  result  of  an  accident.  In  his  efforts  to  revive  the  Mis- 
sion type  of  building  Mr.  Brown  did  a  great  deal  to  advance  a 
distinctly  Californian  school  of  architecture. 

The  River  Convention  held  in  this  city  on  the  15th  was 
largely  attended,  and  adopted  resolutions  setting  forth  the 
necessity  of  making  navigable  the  principal  streams  of  the 
State.  Wm.  Johnston,  H.  J.  Corcoran,  Major  W.  A.  Coulter, 
J.  M.  Gleaves  and  Edward  McGettinger  were  delegated  to  go 
to  Washington  to  urge  the  claims  of  California. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  naming  a  late  date— July  7th— for  their  national  conven- 
tion and  thus  postponing  the  beginning  of  campaign  opera- 
tions. The  place  selected  is  Chicago,  which  is  far  and  away 
the  most  convenient  and  suitable  place  for  such  gatherings. 
The  Republican  convention,  it  will  be  remembered,  meets  on 
June  17th. 

Both  of  the  Utah  Senators,  it  is  alleged,  belong  by  direct 
or  political  alliance  to  the  Mormon  Church.  Cannon  is  the  son 
of  George  Q.  Cannon,  so  long  associated  with  the  Mormon  po- 
litical policy,  and  Brown  is  affiliated  with  the  Church  by  all 
the  ties  which  connect  a  lawyer  with  his  chief  client.  The 
Mormon  Church  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  out  of  Utah 
politics  nor  to  have  lost  habit  of  success. 

In  spite  of  the  direct  prohibition  of  the  Sultan  the  Red 
Cross  Society  has  not  abandoned  its  plan  of  carrying  relief  to 
the  suffering  Christian  peasants  of  Armenia.  Miss  Barton, 
the  head  of  the  Red  Cross,  announces  that  she  will  go  to  Ar- 
menia and  distribute  relief  in  spite  of  the  Sultau's  orders 
unless  prevented  by  military  force.  It  is  not  believed  that 
there  will  beany  interference  with  a  work  of  mercy  and  char- 
ity conducted  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  this  resolute 
spirit. 

The  Venezuelanders  are  proposing  to  boycott  England  com- 
mercially and  to  transfer  their  trade  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  doubtful  if  it  will  amount  to  anything  more  than  talk. 
In  these  days  trade  goes  into  the  channels  ot  greatest  profit 
and  to  long  as  England  is  a  cheaper  market  than  the  United 
States  the  Venezuelanders  will  continue  to  resort  to 
it.  The  only  possible  way  to  fix  it  would  be  by  an  arbitrary 
system  of  discrimination  against  England  by  means  of  tariff 
charges;  and  this  would  not  long  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  manifest  business  interests  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  notable  art  works  of  the  World's  Fair  was  a  large 
painting  of  the  Golden  Gate  which  Mr  J.  D.  Phelan  bought 
for  $3000,  intending  to  present  it  to  the  Native  Sons  organiza- 
tion whenever  they  should  have  a  hall  in  this  city  ready  to 
receive  it.  Since  the  fair  it  has  been  stored  in  Mr.  Phelan's 
barn,  and  when  an  examination  was  made  of  it  last  week,  it 
was  found  to  be  broken  into  strips  four  inches  wide  and,  of 
course,  ruined.  The  fault  was  with  the  packers  at  Chicago 
who,  instead  of  rolling  it  on  a  round  core,  rolled  in  on  a  square 
scantling.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  restore  the  picture,  but  it 
is  doubted  if  anything  can  be  done  with  it. 

It  costs  the  people  of  California  $300,000  per  year  to  take 
care  of  i  ts  2200  convicts.  It  is  suggested  as  a  measure  of 
economy  that  the  San  Quentin  prison  be  done  away  with  and 
that  all  convicts  be  brought  under  one  administration  at  Fol- 
som.  Prison  Commissioner  De  Pue  makes  the  following  rec- 
ommendations, the  doing  of  which,  he  says,  will  require  a 
general  revision  of  our  penal  laws :  "Segregation  of  prisoners 
into  at  least  twe  classes;  a  rigid  discipline  for  men  sentenced 
to  the  State's  Prison  more  than  once;  employment  and  educa- 
tion while  confined  that  will  assist  first-timers  to  earn  an 
honest  living  when  d  scharged ;  appointment  of  an  agent  to 
assist  discharged  convicts ;  the  repeal  of  the  law  restricting 
the  sale  of  bags." 


To  Kill   Bermuda  and  Other  Running  Pests 


To  the  Editor: — As  a  further  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry of  Thomas  B.  Hutchins  in  the  Rural  Pb ESS  of 
January  11th,  in  relation  to  killing  Bermuda  grass, 
I  would  say  that  the  first  step  in  the  process  is  to 
get  a  good  plow,  with  a  sharp  steel  point  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  wide,  and  plow  the  ground  shallow, 
say  three  or  four  inches  deep,  or  just  deep  enough  to 
get  under  the  mass  of  runners.  Turn  flat  over  and 
let  lie  a  few  days  to  dry  out  slightly;  then  give  a 
thorough  harrowing,  which  will  drag  many  of  the 
roots  on  the  surface.  As  soon  as  dry  enough  to 
burn,  gather  in  winrows  with  a  horse  rake  and  burn. 
When  the  ground  has  lain  long  enough  to  get  mel- 
low, plow  again  and  repeat  the  operation  of  burn- 
ing, when  it  will  be  an  easy  process  to  keep  l-he  weed 
cutter  or  cultivator  running  for  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer. Fall  or  winter  is  the  best  time  to  begin  on 
this  grass,  as  during  the  cold  weather  it  makes  but 
little  growth,  and  you  can  thus  get  the  start  of  it 
and,  if  taken  before  active  growth  in  the  spring,  it 
is  much  more  easily  subdued.  This  applies  to  salt 
grass,  devil  grass  and  all  their  relatives. 

Riverside,  Jan.  14,  1896.  James  Boyd. 


The  Proposed  Free  Market. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Adams,  of  Wrights,  representing 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  has  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Harbor  Commissioners  with  refer- 
ence to  the  project  for  a  free  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  on  the  San  Francisco  harbor  front.  The  let- 
ter sets  forth  very  clearly  the  objects  which  pro- 
ducers wish  to  see  accomplished: 

In  the  matter  of  the  proposed  public  market  on  the  water 
front  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  considerations:  I 
find  the  ideas  afloat  in  the -public  mind  upon  the  subject  rather 
vague  and  diverse.  Those  who  have  said  most  appear  to  have 
in  mind  one  or  more  places  controlled  by  public  authority, 
where  the  producer  of  fruit  or  vegetables  might  drive  with 
his  own  cart  and  deal  face  to  face  with  the  actual  consurnerof 
his  product,  just  as  the  peddler  now  deals  or  those  who  sell  in 
the  Italian  market.  This  is  the  "  free  market"  as  understood 
in  Eastern  cities. 

It  would  unquestionably  be  an  accommodation  both  to  the 
people  of  the  city  and  to  the  market  gardeners  and  fruit  men 
within  driving  distance  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  With 
this  phase  of  the  subject,  however  interesting,  those  whom  I 
represent  have  no  special  concern,  nor  do  I  understand  that 
there  is  room  upon  the  State  property  under  your  control  to 
accommodate  and  handle  more  produce  than  comes  over  the 
sea  wall  by  regular  public  conveyance. 

Those  I  specially  represent  are  producers  living  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  the  city  to  deliver  produce  by  private  convey- 
ance, and  who  will  seldom  desire  to  personally  conduct  its 
sale.  What  this  class  desires  is  that  the  property  of  the  State 
and  the  authority  of  your  commission  may  be  made  use  of  to 
provide  a  place  where  the  produce  brought  to  this  city  in  i.v  be 
disposed  of  with  the  least  possible  expense  and  under  such 
regulations  that  the  sales  be  open,  public,  free  to  all  in  any 
quantity  and  strictly  for  the  benefit  of  producers  with  no  in- 
tervening middlemen  operating  upon  their  own  account.  I 
understand  this  also  to  be  the  desire  of  your  honorable  Com- 
mission and  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Assuming,  therefore,  as  has  been  intimated  to  me,  that 
Section  4  of  the  seawall  is  available  for  this  purpose,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  for  your  consideration  the  following  draft  of  a 
regulation,  which,  if  adopted  by  your  honorable  commission, 
might  bring  about  the  desired  result.  In  submitting  this  I 
beg  to  say  that  because  of  lack  of  time  and  opportunity  for 
sufficient  consultation,  1  do  not  commit  those  whom  I  repre- 
sent, or  even  myself  to  its  final  indorsement.  I  only  submit 
it  as  the  best  plan  1  am  able  at  present  to  devise,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  useful  as  a  definite  basis  to  work  from. 

The  plan  is  this:  "Fruit  and  vegetables  coming  to  Section 
4 of  the  seawall,  shipped  by  producers  either  to  themselves  or 
to  a  consignee,  and  for  sale  for  account  of  its  producers  only, 

may  remain  thereon  for  days  without  charge,  except  as 

hereinafter  provided. 

"Organizations  of  producers  or  ither  persons  desiring  to 
receive  and  sell  products  upon  Section  4  for  account  of  pro- 
ducers, may  receive  a  permit  to  do  so  and  be  assigned  space 
for  the  necessary  clerks  and  sales  books,  upon  signing  a  writ- 
ten application  which  shall  state  :  First — The  amount  of  space 
desired.  Second — That  they  desire  to  sell  for  account  of  pro- 
ducer only.  Third— That  their  original  sales  books  shall  show 
the  name  of  the  consignor,  price  received,  and  purchaser  for 
each  lot  sold,  and  shall  be  a  public  record,  open  to  the  inspec- 
tor during  all  business  hours  and  to  the  public  under  such 
reasonable  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion so  as  not  to  obstruct  business.  Fourth — That  any  viola- 
tion of  the  above  or  of  the  general  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  be  ground  for  the  revocation  of  the  permit  re- 
quested. 

"  Produce  coming  to  Section  4  shall  pay  the  regular  tolls 
and  charges  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  and  in  addition 
a    charge  to  be    so  regulated   from  time  to  time  as  to 

produce  a  revenue  of  per  annum,  which  shall  be  paid  to 

some  incorporated  society  of  producers  to  pay  the  salary,  post- 
age and  printing  of  an  inspector,  to  be  appointed  by  such 
society  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  producers,  and  for  whose  con- 
duet  such  society  shall  be  responsible 

"  It,  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  inspector  to  act  impartially 
in  the  interest  of  the  producers  and  the  public  in  enforcing 
the  regulations  of  the  market,  discovering  and  enforcing  com- 
binations or  practices,  if  any,  against  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  public,  and  generally  do  all  in  his  power  to  insure 
fair,  open  sales,  whether  by  auction  or  in  private.  He  shall 
daily  compile  and  publish  a  list  of  receipts  and  current  prices, 
shall  note  the  conditions  of  produce  arriving  and  notify  by 
mail  owners  whose  product  arrives  in  bad  order  by  reason  of 
poor  packing,  and  generally  shall  endeavor  to  give  shippers 
and  the  public  such  information  as  shall  tend  to  cause  the 
business  of  the  market  to  be  conducted  in  an  open  and  honor- 
able manner  and  to  the  profit  of  all  concerned." 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  while  my  unfamiliarity  with 
the  business  of  the  Commission  has  doubtless  prevented  me 
from  making  the  form  of  the  above  draft  in  all  respects  suit- 
able, I  think  the  outline  is  definite  and  the  intent  obvious.  I 
may  also  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  California  Fruit  Exchange 
is  the  proper  body  to  be  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  conserving 
the  interests  of  the  growers.  It  is  incorporated  and  has 
eleven  directors,  all  able  men,  possessing  the  confidence  of 
their  communities  and  representing  all  parts  of  the  State.  As 
to  that,  however,  I  am  indifferent. 

1  will  also  state  that  I  think  the  growers  require  the  serv- 
ices of  an  inspector  of  a  caliber  who  could  command  a  salary  of 
about  $:3.">o  per  month.  The  postage  and  printing  would  prob- 
ably amount  to  -51000  per  annum,  and  the  special  charge  made 
should  be  calculated  to  raise  that  amount,  any  excess  over 
actual  expenses  to  revert  to  the  State. 

I  also  respectfully  suggest  that  as  the  public  benefit  to  be 
derived  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  publicity 
attending  all  proceedings,  and  the  care  taken  to  get  the  ma- 
ture judgment  of  those  most  interested  and  best  informed  as 
to  the  exact  methods  to  he  followed  before  finally  deciding, 
that  it  will  be  to  the  public  interest  that  a  public  conference 
be  called,  to  which  organized  bodies  of  producers  and  mer- 
chants, representatives  of  the  transportation  interests,  and 
individuals  who  are  known  to  have  given  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject, be  specifically  invited  in  addition  to  the  general  public. 
In  my  judgment  such  a  Conference  might  be  very  appropri- 
ately called  by  your  honorable  Commission  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  advising  yourselves  more  perfectly. 


Resistant  Vine  Cuttings. 


To  the  Editor:— I  wish  to  get  VUta  rtparta  cuttings  for 
rooting.  Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  them  and 
what  will  be  the  price  per  thousand?  Charles  Cobb. 

Stockton. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  great  rush  for 
resistants  this  winter.  Nurserymen  who  have  kept 
the  vines  until  they  became  discouraged  by  lack  of 
demand,  and  puller!  them  out,  are  now  snowed  under 
with  orders  which  they  cannot  fill.  Whoever  has 
wood  of  the  approved  resistant  varieties  should  ad- 
vertise it  at  once. 
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Oakland  Poultry  Show. 


Report  of  the  First  Lnnaal  Exhibition  of  the  Pacific  Poultry 
and  Pigeon  Association. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  Pacific  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Association  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  Kith 
—last  Thursday— in  the  Tabernacle  at  Oakland  and 
continued  until  Wednesday  of  this  week.  It  was  in- 
augurated with  music  and  speech  making,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  there  was  a  good 
attendance.  The  show,  from  the  fancier's  point  of 
view,  was  an  entire  success;  indeed,  this  first  exhi- 
bition was  a  surprise  in  more  ways  than  one,  princi- 
pally, however,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
entries  in  the  different  sections,  about  1400  in  all  hav- 
ing been  made.  The  quality,  too,  of  the  various 
kinds  was  a  matter  of  much  comment  among  all  who 
witnessed  the  exhibition.  Even  the  judge,  an  old 
and  experienced  fancier,  expressed  himself  as  agree- 
ably astonished  at  the  high  grades  of  poultry  exhib- 
ited, and  stated  his  belief  that  California  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  greatest  poultry  State  in  the 
Union  at  no  distant  date. 

Mr.  I.  K.  Felch,  the  originator  of  the  Light 
Brahma  fowls  and  known  throughout  America  wher- 
ever poultry  is  raised,  was  the  judge  selected  by  the 
Association.  Although  this  is  his  first  visit  to  the 
coast,  Mr.  Felch,  who  has  been  in  the  business  for 
over  forty  years,  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  judge 
in  many  Eastern  cities,  and  the  Association  did  a 
wise  thing  in  securing  his  services.  He  was  asked 
by  the  Rural  Press  to  give,  for  the  benefit  of  its 
readers,  his  candid  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
show,  comparing  it  with  others  he  had  judged.  His 
remarks,  we  are  sure,  will  be  taken  in  good  part, 
and,  though  brief,  will  convey  some  useful  hints  to 
fanciers  in  the  poultry  line.  He  said:  "This  exhi- 
bition is  a  grand  one  and  was  a  genuine  surprise  to 
to  me.  None  better  was  ever  held  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  outside  of  Boston  and  Madison  Square, 
New  York,  the  exhibit  is  equal  to  any  I  have  judged. 
The  Spanish  and  Mediterranean  varieties  are  as  fine 
as  I  ever  saw.  The  American  and  Asiatic  varieties 
arc  weak  compared  with  the  former,  and  while  the 
winning  birds  are  prime,  the  classes  are  too  small 
considering  the  total  number  of  entries  in  the  show." 

Mr.  Felch  was  unstinted  in  his  praise  of  the  show 
as  a  whole,  but  when  mentioning  the  American  vari- 
eties he  asked  the  Rural  Press  to  touch  up  the 
fanciers  a  little  and  tell  them  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  not  being  more  patriotic. 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  another  exhibition  will  see  this  defect 
remedied  and  a  larger  showing  made  in  the  home 
varieties. 

This  and  similar  exhibitions  ought  to  stir  up  our 
farmers  to  enquire  more  particularly  into  the  poul- 
try business.  It  is  an  opinion,  frequently  expressed, 
that  chickens  are  a  nuisance  and  do  not  pay,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  over  $3,000,000  annually  is  sent  East  to 
pay  for  poultry  and  eggs,  which  shows  that  some 
farmers  find  it  a  paying  business. 

In  looking  over  the  exhibit  we  found  some  birds  of 
a  phenomenally  high  grade.  One  White  Leghorn 
pullet,  belonging  to  Frank  Ross  of  Santa  Rosa,  took 
the  prize  in  its  section  with  97  points.  This  speaks 
volumes  for  the  quality  of  the  bird,  as  Mr.  Felch 
stated  that  in  all  his  experience  he  had  only  seen 
two  others  with  a  score  as  high.  In  the  Minorcas 
one  cockerel  from  the  yards  of  the  Acme  Poultry  Co. 
reached  9fil.  There  were  several  pullets  95}.  Chas. 
D.  Pierce  carried  away  the  silver  cup  offered  by  the 
American  Buff  Leghorn  Club.  The  ladies  came  out 
in  strong  force  with  Asiatic  varieties,  most  of  the 
finest  specimens  being  shown  by  lady  fanciers.  The 
Langshans,  though  not  so  well  represented,  are 
equal  in  quality  to  the  finest.  F.  M.  Reed  of  Ander- 
son exhibited  three  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  the  only 
birds  in  their  class.  These  fowls  show  all  the  points 
of  the  Plymouth  Rock  except  their  color,  which  is  a 
beautiful  light  buff. 

Among  the  pigeons  some  curiosities  were  observed. 
One  bird,  belonging  to  A.  Borman,  is  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  was  bred  up  to  three  years  ago. 
There  were  two  White  Throat  High  Flyers,  said  to 
be  the  only  pair  in  the  United  States.  The  Runts 
belonging  to  Mr.  Whitman  were,  in  size,  something 
enormous,  being  more  nearly  the  size  of  chickens 
than  pigeons.  The  pigeons,  as  a  whole,  were  excep- 
tionally fine. 

l.lst  "■  Competitor*  and  Number  of  Birds  They  Entered. 

POULTKV  DEPARTMENT. 

Uni  n  il  Plymouth  Ruck*.—  W.  O.  Moore,  Merced,  1  cock,  2 
ckls,  3  hens,  4  pullets.  Osgood  &  Son,  Oakland,  1  cock,  8  ckls, 
1  hen,  4  pullets.  L  G.  Dow,  Oakland,  1  ckl,  1  hen.  F.  W. 
Breed,  Oakland,  3  ckls,  5  pullets,  1  hen,  1  breeding  pen.  Flor- 
ence Forbes,  Napa.  1  ckl,  1  hen,  2  pullets.  Sonoma  Valley 
Poulty  Yards,  Sonoma,  1  ckl,  1  hen.  E.  P.  Lowell,  Sacra- 
mento, 1  cockerel.  Chas.  Flint,  Oakland,  2  pullets.  Geocus 
Connell,  Alameda,  2  pullets. 

While  Plymouth  Rocks.— A.  N.  Bayley,  Oakland,  1  hen.  F. 
G.  Wilson,  San  Francisco,  1  pullet.  A.  N.  Bayley,  Oakland,  1 
breeding  pen. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — F.  M.  Keed,  Anderson,  1  cock,  1  hen, 
1  pullet. 

Silver  Wyandottts. — George  F.  Emery,  Oakland,  1  cock,  1 
ckl,  1  hen,  4  pullets.  H.  Anderson,  Rio  Vista,  1  pullet.  Cum- 
bers &  Son,  Alameda,  1  breeding  pen. 

White  Wyandotte*. — Florence  Forbes,  Napa,  1  ckl,  4  pullets. 
B.  E.  Handy,  Ukiah,  1  ckl,  1  hen,  4  pullets. 


Buff  Wyandotte*.— W.  L.  Boldt,  Oakland,  1  cock,  1  ckl,  1 
hen,  1  pullet. 

Ttlaek  Java*. — Garfield  Ingram,  Alameda,  1  cock,  1  hen. 

Light  lirahma*. — John  C.  Stodman,  Los  Angeles,  1  cock,  1 
ckl,  1  hen,  1  pullet,  1  breeding  pen.  Sonoma  Valley  Poultry 
Yards,  2  cocks,  1  ckl,  8  hens,  8  pullets.  John  B.  Obresse,  Mer- 
ced, 1  ckl,  8  hens,  1  pullet.  T.  W.  Leydecker,  Alameda,  1  ckl, 

1  hen,  6  pullets.  G.  Ingrain,  Alameda,  1  ckl,  5  pullets.  Flor- 
ence Forbes,  Napa,  3  pullets.  Elias  Rund,  San  Francisco.  1 
breeding  pen. 

Dark  Brahmat. — Q.  Ingram,  Alameda,  3  hens.  Miss  M.  Pal- 
mer, Fast  Oakland,  8  hens.  A.  N.  Bayley,  Oakland,  f  breed- 
ing pen. 

Huff  i 'oeh in*.  —  A.  N.  Bayley,  Oakland,  1  cock,  2  hens.  E.  G. 
Merwin.  Oakland,  1  cock.  C.  H.  Kemp,  Alameda,  I  cock.  G. 
S.  Williamson,  San  Francisco,  2  cocks.  H.  F.  Whitman,  Ala- 
meda. 2  ckls,  5  pullets.  Cumbers  &  Son,  Alameda,  2  hens. 
Clarence  Siegfried,  Alameda,  1  hen.  Sonoma  Valley  Poultry 
Yards,  1  hen,  1  ckl,  1  pullet.  G.  I).  Cramers,  Oakland,  2  hens. 
J.  F.  Hill,  Merced,  2  hens,  1  ckl,  2  pullets. 

Partridge  Ooehint. — W.  A.  Pingree,  Alameda,  1  cock.  P.  W. 
Mctralf,  Berkeley,  2  cocks.    (!.  S.  Williamson,  San  Francisco, 

2  cocks.  J.  E.  Kellogg,  Sacramento,  1  ckl.  A.  N.  Bayley, 
Oakland,  breeding  pen.  Chas.  A.  Wright,  Alameda,  breed- 
ing pen. 

White  Cochins. — A.  X.  Bayley,  Oakland,  breeding  pen,  full- 
feathered  White  Cochins.  Cumbers  &  Son,  Alameda,  1  cock, 
2  hens. 

ltlm  l.  Langshans. — F.  P.  Lovell,  Sacramento,  4  cocks,  4  pul- 
lets.   W.  J.  Doyle,  Ogden,  breeding  pen. 

While  Langshans.— F.  P.  Lovell,  Sacramento,  1  cock,  2 
pullets. 

Brown  Leghorns.  — E.  Ellis,  Santa  Rosa,  1  cock,  2  ckls.,  2  pul- 
lets, 2  hens,  breeding  pen.  Acme  Poultry  Yards,  Santa 
Rosa,  1  cock,  2  ckls.,  H  hens.  3  pullets.  S.  A.  Wells,  Fruitvale, 
2  cocks,  4  ckls.  E.  Long,  Fruitvale,  4  ckls.,  2  hens,  4  pullets. 
L.  W.  Matthews,  2  cocks,  f>  hens,  5  pullets,  2  breeding  pens. 
W.  G.  Benton,  San  Francisco,  1  hen.  Oscar  Weltzein,  Fruit- 
vale, breeding  pen.  D.  Z.  Miller  &  Sons,  Dimond  canyon, 
breeding  pen. 

White  Leghorns. — H.  G.  Matthias,  Santa  Rosa,  1  cock,  3  ckls. 
E.  Ellis,  Santa  Rosa,  2  cocks,  3  ckls.,  4  hens,  4  pullets,  breed- 
ing pen.  Frank  Ross,  Santa  Rosa,  1  cock,  5  ckls.,  4  hens,  12 
pullets.  Acme  Poultry  Yards,  Santa  Rosa,  1  cock,  1  ckl.,  4 
pullets.  L.  Kunde,  Fulton,  I  cock,  3  ckls.,  4  hens,  6  pullets. 
Sonoma  Valley  Poultry  Yards,  1  cock,  ti  pullets.  A.  N.  Bay- 
ley,  Oakland,  2  cocks,  4  hens.  W.  E.  Armstrong,  Petaluma, 
1  ckl.,  2  pullets.  Cumbers  &  Son,  Alameda,  2  ckls.,  1  pullet, 
breeding  pen.  Chas.  H.  Robbins,  Stockton,  2  ckls.,  4  pullets, 
W.  P.  Cresswell,  Livermore,  1  ckl.    Fav  Johnson,  Alameda. 

1  ckl.,  1  pullet.  S.  A.  Wells,  Fruitvale,  1  ckl.  Dr.  F.  W. 
Browning,  Haywards,  3  hens.    Clarence  Seigfried,  Alameda, 

2  hens,  2  pullets.    E.  Long,  Fruitvale,  breeding  pen. 

Buff  Leghorns. — Chas.  D.  Pierce,  Oakland,  1  cock,  2  ckls.,  14 
hens,  31  pullets,  breeding  pen.    E.  Ellis,  Santa  Rosa,  1  cock, 

2  ckls.,  breeding  peu.  F.  M.  Reed,  Anderson,  1  cock,  1  hen. 
W.  O.  Moore,  Merced,  1  cock,  11  ckls.,  10  hens,  24  pullets, 
breeding  pen.  Dr.  F.  W.  Browning,  Haywards,  1  pullet.  W. 
N.  Pingree,  Alameda,  1  ckl.  T.  H.  Thompson,  Alameda,  2 
ckls.,  3  hens,  1  pullet.  A.  E.  Armstrong,  Petaluma,  6  ckls., 
1  pullet.  Percy  Herse,  Alameda,  1  ckl.  H.  G.  Benton,  San 
Francisco,  1  hen. 

Black  Leghorns.  — Aome  Poultry  Yards,  Santa  Rosa.  1  cock, 

3  ckls.,  2  hens,  10  pullets.    T.  H.  Thompson,  Alameda,  2  cocks, 

1  ckl.,  2  hens,  2  pullets,  breeding  pen. 

Black  Minorca*. — E.  Ellis.  Santa  Rosa.  1  cock.  2  ckls..  4  hens, 

4  pullets.  Geo.  A.  Lasher.  Petaluma.  1  cock,  2  hens,  1  pullet. 
Frank  Powell,  Santa  Rosa,  2  cocks,  4  ckls.,  4  hens,  2  pullets. 
Acme  Poultry  Yards,  Santa  Rosa,  2  cocks,  10  ckls.,  12  hens, 
26  pullets.  Frank  Seed,  Alameda,  1  cock,  4  ckls.,  2  hens,  8 
pullets.  Lemon  Grove  Poultry  Co.,  1  hen,  1  ckl.  H.  G. 
Matthias,  Santa  Rosa,  2  ckls.,  4  pullets.  J.  E.  Kellogg, 
Sacramento,  1  ckl.,  4  pullets.  Chas.  S.  Wright,  Alameda,  1 
ckl.  C.  H.  Robbins,  Stockton,  1  ckl.,  2  pullets.  H.  W. 
Walter,  San  Francisco,  1  ckl.,  3  hens,  1  pullet.  J.  A.  Boyter, 
Alameda,  1  ckl.,  3  pullets.  W.  G.  Benton,  San  Francisco,  1 
hen.  George  C.  MeConnell,  Alameda,  2  pullets.  E.  Long, 
Fruitvale,  breeding  pen. 

White  Minorca*.— Acme  Poultry  Yards,  Santa  Rosa,  1  cock, 

2  ckls.,  1  hen,  10  pullets.  H.  G.  Matthias,  Santa  Rosa.  2  hens, 
2  pullets,  2  ckls.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Kellogg,  Sacramento.  2  ckls.,  1 
hen,  1  pullet.    Sonoma  Valley  Poultry  Yards,  2  ckls.,  2  hens. 

Black  Spanish.—  Chas.  A.  Wright,  Alameda.  1  cock,  6  hens. 
William  Dixon,  San  Francisco,  1  cock,  1  hen.  Fay  Johnson, 
Alameda.  2  cocks,  2  hens.  J.  Noonan,  San  Francisco,  2  cocks, 
4  hens.  R.  A.  Rowan,  Pasadena,  1  cock,  2  ckls.,  2  hens,  2  pul- 
lets.   W.  P.  Cresswell,  Livermore,  1  pullet. 

niaeh  Andalmian*.—'W.  O.  Moore,  Merced,  1  cock,  1  ckl.,  4 
hens,  4  pullets.  Acme  Poultry  Yards,  1  cock,  1  ckl.,  1  hen,  14 
pullets.    Chas.  Flint,  Oakland,  1  ckl.,  2  pullets. 

Polish, — Win.  Trudgen,  Sonoma,  1  cock,  1  ckl.,  1  hen.  1  pul- 
let. Chas.  D.  Pierce,  Oakland,  2  cocks,  11  hens.  W.  O. 
Moore,  Merced,  2  cocks,  1  ckl..  4  hens. 

Golden  Polish.— W.  O.  Moore,  Merced,  1  ckl.,  2  pullets. 

Golden  Bearded  Polish.— Cumbers  &  Son.  Alameda,  3  hens. 

Bearded  Silrcr  Polish.— Wm.  Trudgen,  Sonoma,  1  cock,  2 
hens.    W.  O.  Moore,  Merced,  1  cock,  3  hens. 

Buff  Laced  Polish.— W.  O.  Moore,  Merced,  1  cock,  2  hens. 

S.  S.  Hamlmrgs. — W.  O.  Moore,  Merced,  1  cock,  1  ckl.,  2 
hens,  2  pullets.  Cumbers  &  Son,  Alameda,  2  cocks,  1  hen,  2 
pullets.  Clarence  Seigfried.  Alameda,  1  cock,  1  ckl.,  5  pullets. 
Jas.  J.  Cummings,  Alameda,  1  ckl.,  2  pullets.  W.  G.  Benton, 
San  Francisco,  1  hen.    Jesse  J.  Rogers,  Alameda,  2  hens. 

<;,,lden  Penciled  Hamburg*.— C.  Seigfried,  Alameda,  1  ckl.,  1 
pullet. 

Black  Hamhurg*.— W.  O.  Moore.  Merced,  I  cock,  2  hens,  2 
pullets.    Sonoma  Valley  Poultry  Yards,  1  ckl.,  2  pullets. 

Houdana. — E.  H.  Kemp,  Alameda,  1  cock.  J.  B.  Olcese, 
Merced,  1  cock,  2  ckls.,  1  hen,  1  pullet.  W.  J.  Jellings,  Ala- 
meda, 1  cock,  1  hen.  May  &  Welding,  Oakland,  1  cock,  5 
hens.    A.  N.  Bayley,  Oakland,  1  cock,  2  hens. 

Black-Breasted  lied  Game. — S.  Jones,  Oakland,  1  ckl.,  1  pullet. 

Golden  D.  Game. — George  H.  Croley,  S.  F.,  1  cock,  1  hen. 

Brown  Red«. — W.  O.  Moore,  Merced,  1  cock,  1  hen. 

Cornish  Indian.— C.  C.  Stratton,  San  Rafael,  1  cock,  2  hens. 
Osgood  &  Son,  Oakland,  1  ckl. 

.s.  /).  a.  Bantam*.— J.  B.  Olcese,  Merced,  2  cocks,  1  hen,  2 
ckls.,  2  pullets.  J.  F.  Mecklem,  Alameda,  5  ckls.,  3  hens,  3 
pullets. 

Scaln  ight  Bantam*. — C.  D.  Pierce,  Oakland,  1  cock,  2  hens,  1 
ckl.,  3  pullets. 

Gnliten  Seahrighl  Bantam*.— C.  Seigfried,  Alameda,  1  cock,  2 
hens,  1  pullet. 

Ruff  Cochin  Bantams.— J.  B.  Olcese.  Merced,  2  ckls.,  1  hen, 
breeding  pen.    G.  Ingram,  Alameda,  1  cock,  1  hen. 

Black-Breasted  Red  Game  Bantams. — J.  F.  Mecklem,  Ala- 
meda, 1  cock,  1  hen,  7  pullets.  Alice  E.  Wright  Lorin,  1  cock, 
1  hen.    T.  W.  Leydecker,  Alameda,  1  ckl.,  1  pullet. 

White  Cochin  Bantams. — J,  B.  Olcese,  Merced,  1  cock,  1  ckl., 
1  hen,  2  pullets. 


W.  C.  Polish  Banlams.-A.  B.  Olcese,  Merced,  1  cock,  1  ckl., 
2  hens,  I  pullet. 

H'hffc  Jai>.  Bantams.— Percy  Heise,  Alameda,  1  cock,  1  ckl., 
1  hen. 

Miscellaneous.-- W.  A.  Thompson,  Oakland,  2  cooks,  2  hens. 
F.  W.  Luther,  San  Jose,  1  cock,  2  ckls.,  1  hen.  .1.  I).  Teadan, 
Alameda,  2  cocks,  2  hens,  2  pullets,  1  ckl. 

White  Indian.— G.  A.  Lasher,  Petaluma,  1  OOOk,  1  ckl.,  2 
hens,  2  pullets. 

Red  Pile  Leghorns.—  Sonoma  Poultry  Yards,  1  ckl.,  1  pullet. 

Turkey*.—  George  A.  Crolev,  Alameda,  1  adult  cock,  1  adult 
hen. 

Prkin  Ducks.— Florence  Forbes,  Napa.  2  drakes,  2  ducks.  E. 
Long,  Fruitvale,  2  drakes,  2  ducks. 

Rouen  Ducks.— W.  O.  Moore,  Merced,  s  drakes,  s  ducks. 

lieese.  —George  T.  Croley,  San  Francisco,  2  cocks.  1  ckl  ,  5 
hens,  2  pullets.    W.  P.  Cresswell,  Livermore,  1  ckl.,  1  pullet. 

Roaster*. — Geo.  C.  MeConnell,  Alameda,  breeding  [icn,  cross- 
bred. Florence  Forbes,  Napa,  breeding  pen,  cross-bred.  Breed- 
ing pen,  Rankin  market  stock. 

Broilers. — Geo.  A.  Lasher,  Petaluma,  19  broilers.  Florence 
Forbes,  Napa,  12  broilers.  O.  Weltzen,  Fruitvale.  12  broilers. 

'  (Ij.oiik.— Osgood  &  Son,  Oakland  ;  Florence  Forbes.  Napa; 
Mrs.  Anna  Koones,  Oakland. 

Dressed  Poultry.— W.  L.  Boldt,  Oakland,  2  ckl*.,  2  pullets. 
F.  Forbes,  Napa,  ckls.,  pullets. 

Guineas.— Mrs.  J.  E.  Kellogg,  Sacramento,  2  whites. 

Kggs. — May  <fc  Welding,  Oakland;  A.  E.  Armstrong,  I'eta- 
luma;  G.  C.  MeConnell,  Alameda;  W.  L.  Boldt,  Oakland; 
Florence  Forbes,  Napa;  Sonoma  Poultry  Yards;  E.  Long, 
Fruitvale;  S.  M.  L.  ;  B.  M.  &  B.  L. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards  made  by  the 
judges: 

Poultry. 

Brown  Leghorns.—  Cocks— First,  E.  Kllis.  Santa  Rosa;  second, 
Acme  Poultry  Yards.  Santa  Rosa;  third.  L.  VV.  Matthias  S  icra- 
mento.  Cockerels — First.  K.  Ellis.  Santa  Rosa;  second,  S.  A  Wells. 
Fruitvale;  third,  E.  Ellis,  Santa  Rosa  Hens -First,  Acinj  Poul- 
try Tarda,  Bute  Rosa;  second,  E.  Kong,  Fruitvale:  third.  I,.  \V. 
Matthias,  Sacramento.  Pullets— First,  second,  third,  L.  W.  Mat- 
thias. Sacramento. 

Huff  Plymouth  /fr/<tfx._ Pullets— First,  F.  M.  Reed,  Anderson. 

While  Wyandot te*.—  Cockerels  —  First,  Florence  Forbes,  Napa; 
second,  H.  K.  Nandv,  Ukiah.  Hens— First  and  second.  II  K.  Nandy, 
Ukiah.  Pullets— First  and  third,  Florence  Forbes,  Napa;  second. 
B.  K.  Nandy,  Ukiah. 

Wlut,  Minorca*.— Cocks— First,  Acme  Poultrv  Yards,  Santa  Rosa; 
Cockerels— First,  Acme  Poultrv  Yards,  Santa  Rosa:  second.  Sonoma 
Poultry  Yards,  Sonoma.  Hens— First,  Mrs.  J  K.  Kellogg,  Sacra- 
mento; second  and  third,  Acme  Poultry  Yards,  Santa  Rosa. 

Black  Sfutnish.—  Cocks— First  and  second,  J.  Noonan,  San  Fran- 
cisco; third,  Fay  Johnson,  Alameda.  Cockerels— First  and  second, 
R.  A.  Rowan.  Pasadena.  Hens— First  and  second,  J.  Noonan,  San 
Francisco;  third,  R  A.  Rowan,  Pasadena.  Pullets— First  and 
third.  R.  A.  Rowan,  Pasadena;  second,  Fay  Johnson,  Alameda. 

Partridge  Cochin*.—  Cocks— First,  W.  A.  Pingree,  Alameda;  sec- 
ond, P.  W.  Metcalf,  Berkeley.  Cockerels— First,  Mrs.  .1.  E.  Kellogg, 
Sacramento. 

While  Cochin*.— First,  Cumbers  &  Sou.  Alameda. 

Dark  Brahmat.— Cocks— First,  Miss  Palmer,  East  Oakland. 

Huff  Wyandotte.— Cockerels— First,  W.  L.  Boldt,  Oakland. 

Light  Brahma*.— Cocks— First,  Sonoma  Poultry  Yards,  Sonoma. 
Cockerels — First,  J.  B.  Olcese.  Merced:  second,  Florence  Forbes, 
Napa.  Hens— First  and  second.  Acme  Poultry  Yards.  Santa  Rosa; 
third.  J.  B.  Olcese.  Merced.  Pullets— First  and  second.  Florence 
Forbes,  Napa;  third,  J.  B.  Olcese,  Merced. 

silr,r  Wyandotte*.—  Pullets— First  and  second,  George  Emery, 
Oakland. 

Huff  cochin*.— Cocks— First.  E.  G.  Marvin,  Oakland.  Cockerels — 
First  and  second,  H.  F.  Whitman.  Alameda;  third,  Sonoma  Valley 
Poultry  Yards,  Sonoma.  Hens— First  and  second.  Curtis  &  Son. 
Alameda.  Pullets— First,  second  and  third,  H.  F.  Whitman,  Ala 
meda. 

Illii,  Andatusian.—  Cocks— First.  W.  O.  Moore.  Merced;  second. 
Acme  Poultry  Yards.  Santa  Rosa.  Cockerels— First,  W.  ().  Moore, 
Merced;  second.  Acme  Poultry  Yards.  Santa  Rosa  Hens— First,  sec- 
ond and  third,  W.  O.  Moore,  Merced.  Pullets— First,  second  and 
third,  Acme  Poultry  Yards,  Santa  Rosa. 

Mink  Minorca*.—  Cocks— First,  Acme  Poultry  Yards,  Santa  Rosa; 
second,  Frank  Powell,  Santa  Rosa;  third.  George  H.  Leslie,  Peta- 
luma. Cockerels— First  and  second.  Acme  Poultry  Yards,  Santa 
Rosa;  third,  Frank  Powell,  Santa  Rosa.  Hens— First  and  third, 
Frank  Powell,  Santa  Rosa;  second,  Acme  Poultry  Yards,  Santa 
Rosa.  Pullets— First,  Acme  Poultry  Yards,  Santa  Rosa;  second. 
H.  G.  Matthews,  Santa  Rosa:  third.  Frank  Powell,  Santa  Rosa. 

Hun;, I  Plymouth  Rock*.—  Cocks— First,  W.  O.  Moore,  Merced. 
Cockerels— First,  F.  W.  Breed,  Oakland ;  second,  Florence  Forbes, 
Napa:  third.  Osgood  &  Sons,  Oakland.  Hens— First.  Florence 
Forbes,  Napa;  second  and  third,  Sonoma  Poultry  Yards,  Sonoma. 
Pullets— First  and  third,  Florence  Forbes.  Napa;  second,  F.  W. 
Breed,  Oakland. 

PIGEONS. 

Pouters. — Black  cocks,  first  prize,  ,1.  .1.  Tompkinson;  second  prizo, 
A.  N.  Bayley.  Black  hens,  first,  G.  T.  Marsh:  second,  A.  N  Bayley. 
Red  cocks  and  hens,  J.  J.  Tompkinson.  Yellow  cocks  and  hens.  A.  N. 
Bayley.  Blue  cocks,  first,  G.  T.  Marsh;  second,  G.  H.  Croley.  Blue 
hens,  G.  T.  Marsh.  White  cocks,  first,  G.  T.  Marsh:  second,  J.  J. 
Tompkinson.  White  hens,  first,  W.  P.  Archibald;  second,  J.  J. 
Tompkinson.    Dun  cocks,  G.  H.  Croley. 

Fantail*.— White  S.  H.  cocks,  first  prize.  Otto  BrewtttJ  second 
prize,  G.  T.  Marsh.  Hens,  first.  G.  T.  Marsh:  second,  W.  P  Archi- 
bald. White  crested  cocks,  first,  G.  T.  Marsh;  second.  Otto  Brcwitt. 
Hens,  first.  Otto  Brewitt:  second.  G.  T.  Marsh.  White  crested  and 
booted  cock  and  hen,  first,  Ci.  T.  Marsh.  White  lace  cock  and  hen, 
first,  Otto  Brewitt.  Black  hen,  first,  H.  ,1.  Marsh.  Blue  cock  and 
hen,  G.  T.  Marsh.  Yellow  cock  and  hen,  first  and  second,  A.  N. 
Bayley. 

Hunt*. —Blues,  silvers  and  blue  checkers,  all  prizes  to  H.  F.  Whit- 
man. 

Jacobin*  (pair*).— Blacks.  A.  N.  Bayley.  Blues,  H.  J.  Marsh. 
Reds,  G.  T.  Marsh.  Yellows,  first,  A.  N.  Bayley;  second,  G.  T. 
Marsh.  Splashed,  first,  G.  T.  Marsh :  second,  A.  N.  Bayley.  White, 
G.  T.  Marsh. 

Tu  rials. — Yellow,  Mrs  Boskum.  Blue,  second,  J.  J.  Tompkinson 
English  Out*.— Black.  G    n.  Cramer.    Silvers,  first.  W.  P.  Archi- 
bald; second,  J.  J.  Tompkinson.     Blue,  first.  J.  .1.  Tompkinson;  sec- 
ond, A.  Borman. 

African  OvAs. — Blue,  J.  J.  Tompkinson.  White,  W.  P.  Archibald 
Trumpeter*.— Mottled,  A.  N.  Bayley. 

/•'lying  Tumbler*.— Yellow. second, George  Harrison.  Red  splashed, 
first,  A.  Borman,  second,  P.  Ward.  Almond,  second,  A  Borman. 
Black  saddles,  second,  .1.  .1.  Tompkinson.  Red,  first,  .)  .1.  Tompkin- 
son.   Black,  first,  J.  J.  Tompkinson. 

Parlor  Tumbler*.  — Red.  first.  ,1.  J.  Tompkinson;  second.  J.  W.  Say 
era.  Blacks,  first,  A.  N.  Bayley;  second,  . I.  ,1.  Tompkinsou.  Mot- 
tled. W.  P.  Archibald. 

Archangels. — Second,  Mrs.  Bascom. 

White  Throats.— First,  Mrs.  Bascom. 

Bishop*.—  Second,  Mrs.  Bascom. 

Nuns.— Black,  first  and  second,  A.  Borman. 

Homers.— Record  birds,  first  and  second,  T.  W.  Leydec  ker.  Blue, 
first,  E.  G.  Koenig;  second,  H.  E.  Curzon.  Blue  checkers,  first,  H. 
E.  Curzon;  second,  T.  W.  Leydecker.  Red,  first,  H.  E.  t'urzon:  sec. 
ond,  E.  G.  Kocnig.  Black,  first,  T.  W.  Leydecker:  second,  P.  Ward. 
Yellow,  first  and  second,  T.  W.  Leydecker.  Black,  first,  H  E.  Cur. 
zon;  second,  J.  M.  Richards.   Silver,  first  and  second,  H.  E.  Curzon 

short-faced  Antwerp*. — Second,  P.  Ward. 

Note. — In  the  above  list  of  awards  in  the  Poultry 
Department  there  are  some  omissions  caused  by  the 
delay  of  the  Association  in  completing  their  lists. 
These  will  be  supplied  in  our  next  issue. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Bananas  and  Dates. 


To  the  Editor: — Let  me  venture  one  reply  to  Mr. 
Walter  Nordhoff's  interesting  questions,  in  your 
issue  of  January  11th,  namely,  No.  2:  I  am  fruiting 
two  strains  of  bananas,  the  quality  of  which  is  excel- 
lent; some  persons  saying  they  prefer  the  flavor  of 
the  imported  fruit.  The  larger  fruited  is  called  (per- 
haps for  convenience)  "The  Baldwin  Banana,"  as  it 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  "Lucky  Bald- 
win." The  other,  a  more  beautiful  plant,  same  size, 
with  the  edges  of  the  leaf-stems  tinted  wine  color, 
smaller  fruit,  but  with  a  very  thin  and  delicate  skin, 
is  a  variety  known  as  Hart's  Choice. 

With  me  the  question  of  banana  growing  is  not  so 
much  one  of  quality  as  quantity.  Perhaps  with 
more  care  in  suckering  and  fertilizing  the  soil  I 
might  get  a  100-finger  bunch,  whereas  it  ranges 
from  50  to  90,  usually  about  60.  Yet  at  this  rate  I 
delight  to  grow  a  few  bunches  of  the  plants,  not 
only  for  the  fruit  but  for  effect  of  foliage  and  bloom, 
especially  when  the  leaves  can  have  a  slight  protec- 
tion from  the  occasional  gust  of  wind  that  is  so 
prone  to  whip  them  to  tatters. 

Speaking  of  the  banana  I  might  have  remarked 
the  existence  in  my  neighborhood  of  a  banana  plant 
whose  fruit  the  past  season  was  well  filled  with 
perfect  seeds,  the  only  one  I  have  known  except  the 
ornamental  Abysinnian  banana. 

I  am  not  sure  but  my  perplexity  on  No.  3  is  worse 
than  Mr.  Nordhoff's,  because  I  observe  this:  I  find 
two  date  palms  fruiting  near  by,  both  without  seed, 
yet,  so  far  as  my  present  knowledge  goes,  the 
quality  is  fair,  possibly  very  good.  But  would  not 
these  plants  be  far  more  satisfactory  if  blessed  by 
the  presence  and  help  of  staminate  plants  ?  My 
theory  has  always  been  that  we  should  grow  within 
reasonable  proximity  enough  seedling  plants  from 
selected  seeds  so  as  to  provide  plants  of  both  sexes, 
hence  the  requisite  facilities  for  pollination  and  per- 
fect fruitage.    [You  are  right. — Ed.] 

On  questions  1  and  4  my  thought  is  that  Mr. 
Nordhoff  must  answer  his  own  questions  by  the  ex- 
ploiting of  new  varieties;  that  must  be  done  by  the 
pioneer  grower  in  a  thousand  different  localities  in 
this  bewilderingly  diversified  State. 

While  I  write,  may  I,  too,  ask  your  readers  a 
question  ?  Alongside  other  varieties  of  strawber- 
ries, what  are  the  comparitive  merits  of  the  Long- 
worth  ?    Who  will  name  a  better,  and  why  ? 

Whittier,  Cal.  J.  H.  Cammack. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Prices  of  Fruits  in  the  London  Market. 


To  the  Editor: — I  undertook  at  the  Sacramento 
Fruit-Growers'  Convention  of  California  horticultur- 
ists to  obtain  and  publish  some  account  of  London 
prices  current  for  fruits,  etc.  I  have  now  before 
me  sundry  trade  circulars  from  which  I  will  quote, 
with  your  kind  permission,  a  few  figures. 

California  produce  does  not  find  the  frequent  men- 
tion in  these  circulars  that  it  deserves  and  would 
obtain  if  the  Nicaragua  canal  was  constructed,  so 
that  our  farmers  could  get  free  access  to  European 
markets.  Hanson,  Son  &  Barter  of  London  and 
Liverpool  speak  thus  of  raisins,  which  are  so  over- 
plentiful  in  Fresno: 

We  will  assume  that  all  our  friends  have  bought  their 
Valeneias ;  those  who  have  not,  and  want  fine  fruit,  are  hope- 
lessly out  in  the  cold.  Any  who  want  decent  fruit  cheap  can 
buy  it  fit  for  present  use,  but  of  no  use  for  keeping  purposes, 
in  %-boxes  at  21s  per  cwt. ;  also  good,  bold,  sound  Valeneias  in 
%-boxes  at  '20(y<27s ;  tine,  bold,  sound  Valeneias  in  '4-boxes  at 
'27 (<i  2Ss ;  and  a  few  '+-boxes,  sound  and  colory,  and  cheap  as 
things  go  now,  at  37s.  Everyone  knows  that  Muscatels  have 
been  forced  for  sale  lately,  and  apropos  of  this  position  we 
offer :  Boxes  sound,  small  Malaga  clusters  at  30s  ;  boxes  good, 
bold  Malaga  clusters  at  34s.  Between  this  grade  and  finest 
fruit  there  is  a  good  range,  aud  we  offer  specially  in  medium 
quality:  Boxes  fine,  4-crown  Malaga  clusters  at  55s.  The 
drop  has  hardly  affected  tip-top  qualities,  which  are  in  very 
limited  supply,  and  many  will  want  just  one  or  two  boxes  of 
this  class.  We  may  say  at  once  that  we  have  three  or  four 
small  lots  of  exceptionally  choice  fruit  such  as  is  hardly  seen 
in  ordinary  years.  The  number  of  crowns  goes  for  nothing, 
but  from  100  s  to  110s  we  have  a  few  very  small  lots  that  are 
guaranteed  to  please,  while  in  good  Dehesa  fruit,  now  a  good 
deal  out  of  fashion,  we  have  a  good  parcel  showy  and  cheap  at 
40s  (in  boxes;  and,  if  unsold,  some  really  choice  Malaga  clus- 
ters in  trays,  with  ribbons,  at  65c. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  highest-grade 
raisins  are  wanted,  and  are  actually  jobbing  at  23 
cents  per  lb. 

The  same  circular  says:  California  plums  have 
had  a  quick  run;  there  are  just  a  few  left  at  56s  (12 
cents  per  lb.),  but  the  "Francaise"  lot  is  all  gone. 

California  figs  are  not  quoted  at  all,  but  other 
sorts  range  from  6A  to  20  cents  per  lb. 

No  California  almonds  are  quoted,  but  extra  bold 
and  choice  California  apricots  in  25-lb.  boxes  at  87s 
6d  perewt.  (112  lbs.,  nearly  19  cents  per  lb.)  Canned 
San  Jose  apricots  in  2 A -lb.  tins  at  13s  per  doz. 

No  California  prunes  are  quoted,  but  I  note  that 
the  grading  seems  closer  and  runs  in  fives  instead  of 
tens  when  below  one  hundreds;  eightys  and  eighty- 
fives  French  are  quoted  at  36s  per  cwt.,  or  about 
7*  cents  per  lb. 

Oranges  range  from  7s  6d  for  a  case  of  420  ordi- 


nary; Valeneias  to  27s  for  extra  large  cases  of  finest 
Denias.    Sold  "  as  landed,"  with  all  faults. 

Nova  Scotia  apples  in  barrels  about  120  to  130  lbs. 
net:  King  of  Tompkins  at  22s  6d  to  19s  6d.  No 
Yellow  Newtown  Pippins  quoted. 

Meats  and  Dairy  Produce. — I  send  circular  issued 
by  the  Colonial  Consignment  and  Distribution  Co.  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Manchester  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  This  circular  is  so  replete  with 
information  of  value  to  intelligent  farmers  that  I 
send  you  the  whole,  to  make  extracts  as  copious  as 
you  think  fit;  and,  though  markets  for  meats  were 
unusually  unfavorable,  I  think,  when  one  notes 
that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  can  both  manage  to 
market  meats  and  dairy  produce  in  London,  there 
is  hope,  when  the  Nicaragua  canal  gets  boosted 
through  Congress  and  the  American  nation  awakens 
to  its  duties  and  rights  in  the  matter,  that  California 
may  get  something  more  like  a  living  price  for  a 
part  of  her  products.  Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  Jan.  6,  1896. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  show  the  circular  to  which 
Mr.  Berwick  alludes,  to  any  one  who  is  interested. 
At  present  we  are  not  in  range  of  the  English  mar- 
kets with  animal  products,  unless  Europe  should  get 
upset  and  present  supplies  and  prices  become  obso- 
lete. The  Isthmus  canal  would  put  a  new  face  on 
matters  in  this  respect. — Ed. 


THE  DAIRY. 


A  Discussion  on  Dairy  Feeding. 


The  meeting  of  the  dairymen  of  Petaluma  on  Jan. 
15,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  Sonoma  Pomona 
Grange  and  the  California  Dairy  Association,  was 
well  attended  considering  the  pouring  rain,  which 
gave  so  many  dairymen  so  much  joy  that  they  could 
not  think  of  anything  else.  Mr.  S.  E.  Watson  of  the 
Dairy  Association  was  called  to  the  chair.  Prof.  E. 
J.  Wickson  of  the  State  University  spoke  of  the  inter- 
est the  University  took  in  efforts  for  dairy  progress 
and  enlightenment,  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Jaffa  of  the  Uni- 
versity delivered  an  excellent  lecture  on  "  Scientific 
Feeding  and  the  Compounding  of  Rations,"  using  the 
data  from  about  forty  analyses  of  California  hays 
ana  feedstuff's,  recently  made  at  the  agricultural 
laboratory  at  Berkeley.  These  matters  were  heard 
with  much  interest  and  quite  freely  discussed  by 
those  present. 

A  paper  written  by  Joseph  Mailliard,  president  of 
the  Dairy  Association,  was  also  read,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  pertinent  points: 

Dairy  Purpose. — The  great  principle  of  dairying 
for  butter  is  this:  For  every  ton  of  food  used,  produce 
the  largest  amount  of  butter  at  the  least  cost.  The 
nearer  a  dairyman  attains  to  this  idea,  the  greater 
financial  success  he  will  achieve.  This  statement  is 
as  old  as  the  hills,  and  yet  but  few  seem  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  idea  a  dairyman  should  have  is  this:  He  has 
on  his  ranch  a  certain  amount  of  food  which  he  in- 
tends to  convert  into  butter  at  the  least  cost,  and  he 
intends  to  buy  some  other  kinds  of  food  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  He  must  use  some  sort  of 
machine,  naturally,  to  turn  all  these  tons  of  grass, 
hay,  bran,  etc.,  into  butter.  What  shall  it  be  ?  A 
cow,  of  course,  for  the  machine;  and  as  many  of 
these  machines  as  his  amount  of  feed  will  warrant. 

Imperative  Need  of  Good  Cows. — There  are  a  great 
many  makes  of  steam  engines,  pumps,  bicycles,  etc., 
and  there  are  also  a  great  many  makes  of  cows. 
This  is  a  most  important  point  that  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  dairymen  of  this  State  overlook.  They  get 
the  idea  that  "  a  cow  is  a  cow,"  whereas  there  are 
thousands  of  cows  which  do  not  pay  for  their  keep, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  required  to  attend  them. 
The  individuals  of  different  breeds  vary,  of  course, 
but  blood  will  tell  in  a  very  marked  degree  when  the 
returns  for  butter  come  in.  Any  one,  by  a  system 
of  careful  selection — that  is,  breeding  only  first-class 
bulls,  and  constantly  selecting  the  best  calves  from 
the  best  cows — can,  in  the  course  of  years,  build  up 
a  herd  of  splendid  producers  from  a  very  scrubby 
commencement;  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  do  so, 
and  a  still  longer  one  to  make  the  type  of  large  pro- 
ducers a  permanent  one.  This  building-up  process 
was  gone  through  with  years  ago  in  founding  all  the 
great  breeds  of  fine  cattle  that  we  have  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  it  will  pay  every  dairy- 
man to  work  into  some  first-class  breed  as  soon  as 
he  possibly  can,  as  the  worst  part  of  the  selecting 
process  has  already  been  done.  This  is  soon  accom- 
plished by  buying  fine  bulls — bulls  whose  parents 
and  grandparents  have  a  splendid  record.  Pay  a 
big  price,  if  necessary,  but  buy  them  at  all  costs, 
and  then  raise  only  the  best  calves  from  the  best 
cows.  But  first  find  out  your  best  cows;  and  right 
here  comes  in  another  important  point,  viz.,  the 
best  cow  is  not  necessarily  the  one  which  gives  the 
most  milk  or  makes  the  most  butter,  but  the  cow 
that  makes  the  most  l/utter  from,  every  pound  of  food 
that  she  eats.  A  cow  that  will  make  a  pound  of  but- 
ter a  day  on,  say,  twenty-five  pounds  of  food  will 
certainly  pay  better  than  another  cow  that  will 


make  a  pound  and  a  half  on  fifty  pounds  of  food, 
other  things  being  equal. 

The  Question  of  Breeds.— The  dairyman  must  make 
up  his  own  mind  on  what  breed  he  wants,  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  he  dairys.  My  own 
experience  has  proved  conclusively  to  my  own  satis- 
faction that  the  Jersey  is  the  dairymen's  best  friend; 
and  the  tests  of  the  different  breeds  at  the  World's 
Fair,  in  which  the  little  Jerseys  simply  distanced  all 
other  breeds,  not  only  in  butter  but  in  milk  and 
cheese  aud  in  cost  of  production,  simply  clinched  the 
proof,  as  it  were,  with  me. 

However,  this  is  not  a  discussion  of  breeds.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  no  dairyman  should  have  a  band  of 
cows  which  will  not,  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  as  regards  the  quality  of  food  on  his 
ranch,  distance  cows  must  travel,  steepness  of  pas- 
tures, etc.,  average  at  least  250  pounds  of  butter 
per  year  each.  This  is  a  low  figure,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  one  dairyman  in  ten  is  reaching 
it  now,  while  a  few  years  ago,  in  this  section  at  any 
rate,  not  one  in  twenty  made  200  pounds  per  cow. 

Feeding. — Practical  experience  with  different  foods 
should  teach  a  man  how  to  feed  his  stock  fairly  eco- 
nomically, but  in  a  great  many  cases  it  does  not 
seem  to  do  so.  For  instance,  I  know  of  one  man, 
who  has  been  dairying  for  a  number  of  years,  who 
at  one  time  was  feeding  hay,  with  a  slop  of  about 
three  or  four  pounds  of  oilcake  and  nothing  else,  on 
top  of  it  twice  a  day,  because  oilcake  was  cheap. 
Why  his  cows  did  not  die  at  the  start  is  a  great 
mystery.  They  did  not  die,  but  the  man  said:  "  It 
did  not  pay  to  feed."  Theoretically,  this  figures  out 
a  fairly  well-balanced  ration,  and  yet  experience — 
mixed  with  a  fair  proportion  of  common  sense — 
ought  to  tell  a  man  that  oilcake  alone  is  entirely  too 
concentrated  a  food,  even  when  fed  with  hay. 

What  one  feeds  must  depend  largely  upon  the  cost 
of  the  different  foodstuffs,  and  this  is  a  point  where 
some  careful  work  is  needed  to  fit  theory  into  prac- 
tice. This  is  the  time  of  year  to  feed  the  heaviest, 
as  it  takes  more  food  to  keep  the  animal  in  good 
condition  during  cold  and  wet  weather  than  it  does 
when  there  is  less  exposure,  so  we  must  figure  on  a 
little  more  for  the  cow's  maintenance  or  keep,  over 
and  above  what  she  uses  for  manufacturing  her  milk. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  foodstuffs  we  must 
have  bran,  and  it  must  compose  tne  greater  part  of 
the  ration.  I  have  tried  to  replace  it  with  other 
foodstuffs,  but  it  is  no  use.  To  do  well  a  cow  must 
have  bran  and  plenty  of  it. 

Among  the  other  articles  at  our  command  at 
present,  "  mixed  feed"  and  cocoa-cake  are  the  most 
economical  at  ruling  prices.  The  "  mixed  feed  "  is  a 
mixture  of  the  bran  and  middlings  turned  out  in  the 
manufacture  of  pearl  barley,  hominy,  rolled  oats, 
germea,  etc.,  and  is  an  admirable  food.  Cows  do 
better  on  a  variety  of  foods  than  on  only  one  or  two 
kinds,  and  this  "  mixed  feed"  gives  excellent  results 
for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Mailliard' s  Ration. — The  following  is  the  daily 
ration  I  use  for  cows  that  average  about  750  to  800 
pounds  in  weight.  I  have  increased  and  decreased 
this  ration  experimentally  and  found  that  the  cows 
gave  less  butter  when  the  ration  was  decreased,  but 
did  not  give  enough  butter  extra  to  pay  for  any  in- 
crease: 


Protein . 

Carbohydrates. 

Fat. 

Oat  Hay 

15  lbs. 

.70 

6  50 

19 

Bran  

7  lbs. 

.70 

3.00 

17 

Mixed  Peed 

.  4  lbs. 

1.10 

2  30 

18 

Cocoa-cake  . 

.  1  lb. 

.16 

.82 

09 

Totals  . . . 

.27  lbs. 

a. 66 

12.12 

.63 

This  ration  is  rather  high  in  protein  and  fat;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  animals  need  a  little  more  nour- 
ishment in  winter,  and,  in  my  own  case,  they  pay 
better  on  this  ration  than  on  a  smaller  one.  They 
get,  of  course,  some  picking,  as  they  are  only  in  the 
barn  during  feeding  times,  but  the  grass  is  so  short 
that  their  outside  feed  amounts  to  very  little. 

To  those  who  cannot  get  the  "  mixed  feed"  above 
mentioned,  I  would  suggest  the  substitution  of,  say, 
equal  parts  of  wheat-middlings  and  cornmeal. 

In  the  table  given  above,  the  figures  for  this 
"  mixed  feed  "  may  be  incorrect,  as  I  have  no  analy- 
sis of  it  at  hand  and  have  only  estimated  the  different 
parts  from  my  own  idea  of  its  value  relative  to  other 
feeds. 

When  the  cows  have  comparatively  level  fields  to 
yraze  in,  they  would  do  as  well  on  a  smaller  ration, 
as  they  use  up  a  good  deal  of  food  energy  in  climbing 
hills,  and  this  has  to  be  made  up  to  keep  their  out- 
put of  butter  up  to  the  mark. 

Handling  Dairy  Stock. — When  you  have  selected 
your  cows  and  fed  them  properly,  be  kind  to  them. 
Gentleness  pays — that  is,  firm  gentleness — every- 
where, and  it  pays  especially  in  a  dairy.  Any  em- 
ploye who  ill-treats  a  cow,  kicks  it,  beats  it,  yells  at 
it,  or  in  any  way  disturbs  it,  is  simply  taking  money 
out  of  your  pocket,  besides  teaching  the  cow  to  be 
"mean."    Kindness  will  pay,  and  pay  well. 


Cocoanut  Meal  as  Dairy  Food. 


There  is  a  considerable  product  of  cocoanut  meal 
in  California,  the  nuts  coming  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands  and  the  oil  being  largely  shipped  to  the  East. 
This  leaves  here  a  by-product  of  considerable  value 
to  our  dairymen,  but,  as  with  other  concentrated 
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foods,  its  use  requires  wisdom.  Mr.  M.  E.  Jaffa, 
chemist  in  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Laboratory  at 
the  State  University,  has  prepared  the  following 
statement  on  this  subject: 

The  Ration  Idea. — When  the  investigators  in  the 
subject  of  cattle  feeding  began  to  discuss  the  mak- 
ing up  of  rations  they  found  that,  to  obtain  sufficient 
nutriment  for  each  day,  they  had  to  use  other  mate- 
rials than  the  hays,  grasses,  etc.;  hence  the  intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  concentrated  foods,  those 
which  contain  more  nourishment  in  a  smaller  bulk. 
The  stomach  of  the  cow  can  contain  only  a  certain 
amount  of  food,  and  if  it  is  filled  with  the  ordinary 
coarse  fodders  and  hays,  the  animal  will  not  be  able 
to  derive  sufficient  nutriment  therefrom  to  keep  it 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the  milk  will  decrease  in 
quantity  and  deteriorate  in  quality.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  theory,  but  is  based  on  experience  of  the 
best  dairymen  all  over  the  country.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  because  some  con- 
centrated food  is  good  that  more  would  be  better; 
such  a  course  of  action  would  result  in  the  making  of 
a  greater  mistake  than  if  no  such  foods  were  used  at 
all.  A  certain  bulk  (about  2">  pounds  of  dry  matter) 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  ration  in  order  that  the 
digestive  apparatus  should  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  If  only  concentrated  foods  were  given  to 
the  animal,  it  would  soon  become  sick  and  therefore 
be  of  no  use  for  the  time  being  to  the  feeder.  It  is 
the  proper  proportion  of  the  two  kinds  of  food  that 
yields  the  best,  in  fact  one  might  say,  normal  results; 
for  a  tirst-class  cow  is  certainly  only  in  her  normal 
condition  when  she  is  healthy  and  satisfied;  giving  a 
fine  quality  of  milk  with  corresponding  quality. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  concentrated  feedstuff's 
in  the  market,  such  as  cocoanut  meal,  linseed-oil- 
cake meal,  rice  bran,  wheat  bran,  cottonseed  meal 
and  many  others.  A  word  or  two  with  reference  to 
the  first-named,  cocoanut  meal: 

Analysis  <>f  Cocoanut  Meal. — This  food,  as  shown  by 
the  analysis  of  a  sample  at  the  laboratory  in  Berke- 
ley, is  a  very  rich  one  in  protein,  or  fiesh-forming 
ingredients,  and  also  in  fat  and  carbohydrates, 
which  are  in  the  main  the  sources  of  warmth  and 
energy  for  the  body.  It  has  what  is  termed  a  close 
or  nitrogenous  nutritive  ratio,  that  is,  one  in  which 
the  amount  of  digestible  protein  is  large  compared 
to  that  of  the  remaining  digestible  nutrients.  The 
analytical  results  obtained  are  as  follows: 

Perbetntage  Composition — Moisture,  14.6S ;  crude  protein,  19. 16 : 
crude  fat,  10. '>:{;  crude  tiber,  S.55:  pure  ash,  4.27;  nitrogen 
free  extract,  42. SI  ;  total,  100, 

Amount  tfvtrlfnt*  IHuentiltle  in  inn  Pound* — Crude  protein, 
15. 71 ;  crude  fat,  9.58;  crude  fiber,  1.71;  nitrogen,  free  ex- 
tract, 32.10;  total,  50.10. 

Nutritive  ratio.  1,38 ;  potential  energy  or  fuel  value  (calor- 
ies), per  pound,  1990. 

With  regard  to  the  "amount  nutrients  digestible" 
the  figures  are  not  absolute  and  therefore  must  be 
taken  with  proper  allowance.  Hut,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  other  foods,  ordinary  or  concentrated,  they 
give  a  close  approximation  to  the  actual  amounts  of 
the  different  nutrients  digested  or  absorbed  by  the 
body. 

Ail rii<  to  Feeder*. — Those  feeders  who  may  contem- 
plate using  cocoanut  meal  as  an  ingredient  in  rations 
must  remember  that  they  will  have  to  proceed  with 
extreme  caution  and  gradually  increase  (from  a  very 
small  amount)  the  proportion  of  the  meal  in  the  ra- 
tion. No  animal  can  remain  normal  if  the  food  is 
suddenly  changed  or  altered;  the  body  would  suffer 
and  disastrous  results  would  in  all  probability  be 
brought  about  as  regards  the  milk.  Hence  the  feeder 
might  discard  the  new  food  entirely,  thinking  it  of 
no  value,  whereas  the  fault  was  with  himself  in  mak- 
ing the  suddeu  change.  A  cow  which  has  been  ac- 
customed to  wheat  bran  as  a  concentrated  food  can 
not  suddenly  be  given  oilcake  meal  in  place  of  it  and 
remain  as  she  was  before  the  introduction  of  the  new 
food.  If  the  change  made  was  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
meal  being  cheaper,  it  might  be  another  case  of 
proving  that  "cheap  things  are  sometimes  dear." 

It  is  not  advisable,  as  a  rule,  even  after  the  ani- 
mals have  become  accustomed  to  the  oilcake  meals, 
to  have  these  form  the  entire  concentrated  element 
of  the  ration,  but  only  a  minor  part  of  it.  Bran, 
middlings,  etc.,  should  be  used  with  the  oilcake 
meals. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Farm  Reservoir. 


We  have  often  alluded  to  the  private  reservoir  as 
a  ruling  factor  in  irrigation,  where  water  accumu- 
lation is  necessary  for  satisfactory  irrigation.  This 
is  essential  when  the  water  is  drawn  from  wells  or 
from  other  low  source  by  means  of  small  pumping 
appliances,  or  where  the  source  is  an  ordinary  arte- 
sian well.  To  get  a  good  head  of  water  is  the  secret 
of  success  in  the  small  irrigation  scheme.  To  pump 
and  pour  out  water  as  pumped  is  of  course  an  utter 
failure,  unless  you  have  a  pumping  plant  of  great 
capacity  and  a  source  of  supply  which  is  not  seri- 
ously reduced  by  your  draft  upon  it.  Many  a  man 
wastes  more  time  on  the  fence  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  good  reservoir  and  give  him 
several  acres  of  irrigated  land  where  he  now  has 
nothing  but  a  mudhole  around  his  pump.  How  these 


small  private  reservoirs  can  be  easily  constructed 
can  be  seen  by  the  description  which  Theodore 
Sternberg  gives  to  an  Eastern  journal: 

Mat.  rial  a  ml  Shape. — A  dirt  bank  and  bottom  is 
the  best  and  least  expensive  of  all  substances  from 
which  to  construct  the  pond.  Surface  soil  is  the 
best,  and  by  all  means  I  would  urge  using  surface 
dirt  only.  Clay  may  do  well  for  bottoms,  but  for 
banks  it  is  utterly  useless.  This  is  the  reason. 
When  the  water  is  drawn  off  the  inner  bank  is  ex- 
posed and  clay  at  once  cracks  in  the  drying;  surface 
soil  don't  crack.  Having  selected  the  site  for  the 
pond,  by  all  means  put  in  your  pump  and  be  pre- 
pared to  pump  water  the  very  first  step  of  all.  Your 
depth  and  supply  of  water  will  determine  the  size  of 
your  reservoir.  If  you  have  lots  of  water  and  lots  of 
room,  make  a  great  big  pond.  The  very  best  shape 
for  building  easily  and  using  horses  and  scraper  is 
an  oval,  or  at  least  rounded  corners,  the  curve  being 
such  that  a  team  and  scraper  can  drive  easily  all 
around  on  the  bank.  Having  marked  out  the  ex- 
treme outside  limits  of  the  pond,  if  it  be  in  sod, 
carefully  remove  the  sod  and  pile  it  up  out  of  the 
way,  to  be  used  later  on.  Then  thoroughly  plow  the 
whole  space;  remember,  you  must  plow  where  the 
banks  are  to  rest,  as  well  as  the  pond  part;  then, 
with  cultivator,  harrow  and  garden  rake,  work 
down  fine — as  fine  as  is  possible — the  dirt  upon 
which  the  bank  is  to  rest.  Keep  the  team  going 
over  and  over  the  bank  foundation  until  it  is  fine 
and  packed  as  hard  as  possible.  The  reason  for  this 
is:  If  the  banks  are  built  upon  the  natural  surface, 
there  is  always  a  crack;  the  ground  must  be  all 
worked  for  the  banks  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond 
up  to  the  top. 

I  have  in  mind  now  a  pond  near  me  where  this 
precaution  was  not  used,  and  that  pond  has  always 
leaked  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  no 
suspicion  of  dampness  even  has  ever  appeared  on  my 
own. 

The  Banks.  The  foundation  of  the  banks  being 
made,  then,  with  team  and  scraper,  move  the  plowed 
dirt  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond  and  dump  it  on  the 
bank;  start  the  bank  twelve  feet  wide;  for  four-foot 
banks,  twelve  feet  at  the  bottom  is  not  too  wide, 
and  the  top  at  the  finish  will  be  about  three  feet 
wide.  As  the  dirt  is  dumped,  you  yourself — no  one 
else — with  a  hoe  or  potato  hook  spread  each  scraper 
load  evenly;  break  up  every  lump,  work  it  fine,  and 
till  the  tracks  of  the  horses.  This  settles  and  packs 
the  banks  even  and  hard.  The  keynote  to  making 
good  banks  is  the  fining  the  ground  and  keeping  it 
level  as  the  banks  rise,  so  that  the  whole  business  is 
uniform  and  packed  solid.  The  horses  and  heavy 
scraper  do  this  all  but  the  edges;  the  edges  you  will 
pack  with  your  own  feet,  by  walking  back  and  forth 
as  you  do  in  making  a  garden  bed  or  walk. 

The  dirt  from  the  first  plowing  being  all  removed 
from  the  pond  and  placed  evenly  all  around  on  the 
banks,  take  the  plow  and  plow  deeply  the  bottom; 
then,  with  harrow  and  cultivator,  make  this  dirt  as 
fine  as  you  can;  now  you  are  ready  to  puddle  the 
bottom,  and  the  doing  this  will  give  you  a  bottom 
which  will  not  leak.  This  bottom  dirt  being  all  fined 
to  a  depth  of  eight  inches,  weight  down  your  har- 
row, put  on  your  rubber  boots  and  turn  on  the  wa- 
ter: harrow,  harrow,  until  this  plowed  ground  is  a 
thin  paste,  and  quit.  There  is  your  bottom  made, 
and  if  the  soil  is  at  all  like  mine,  the  chances  are 
that  the  bottom  will  hold  water.  My  soil  is  a  loam 
upland  loam. 

The  Sluice. — Now  for  your  sluice.  Have  a  box 
with  an  opening  4x4  or  6x6,  16  feet  long,  made  of 
heavy  plank  fitted  as  tightly  as  possible— water- 
tight. The  end  which  enters  the  pond  is  cut  off'  at 
angle  of  45°,  upon  which  is  fitted  a  cover  hinged  to 
the  top  of  the  box;  where  this  cover  fits  the  box,  it 
must  be  lined  with  heavy  rubber;  be  careful  that  no 
nails  or  tacks  are  driven  where  the  jointure  is  made. 
Let  this  cover  be  considerably  larger  than  the  out- 
side of  the  sluice-box.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvi- 
ous. Upon  this  cover  fix  a  good  sized  box,  large 
enough  to  hold  fifty  pounds  of  old  irou  or  stone.  At 
the  highest  outside  surface  level  place  the  sluice- 
box,  so  that  it  projects  about  two  feet  into  the 
pond.  Under,  on  the  sides  and  on  top  of  this  sluice 
ram  well-worked  clay,  mixing  short  straw  with  the 
clay,  until  it  is  impossible  for  ever  so  small  an 
amount  of  water  to  either  follow  down  the  sides  or 
leak  out  of  it.  This  whole  sluice  business  must  be 
well  done;  any  lack  of  care  here  will  cause  trouble. 
The  box  being  in  position,  load  the  cover  with  scrap 
iron  or  stone;  fasten  a  small  chain  to  the  cover  to 
raise  it  with;  it  will  drop  of  its  own  weight,  and  you 
can  then  stop  and  take  a  breath. 

The  Finish.-  It  takes  time  to  make  a  pond.  Even 
after  this  work  has  been  done,  time  is  required  to 
settle  and  solidify  bottom  and  banks.  Therefore,  it 
is  better  to  build  the  pond  in  the  fall,  so  it  will  be 
ready  for  use  the  following  season.  One  of  the  very 
best  ways  to  puddle  the  bottom  of  a  pond  is  to  keep 
the  bottom  damp  and  feed  cattle  in  it  for  a  couple  of 
months;  but  I  have  no  cattle  to  use,  so  horses  aud 
harrow  were  used  by  me. 

The  balance  of  the  banks  may  be  finished  at  your 
leisure.  I  haul  the  dirt  to  complete  the  banks,  my 
object  being  to  have  the  water  all  except  a  foot  at 
the  bottom  for  use.  Use  any  kind  of  dirt — whatever 


is  the  most  convenient — for  completing  the  banks; 
still  surface  dirt  is  the  best  for  the  pond  and  best  to 
start  grass  on.  After  you  have  the  banks  as  high 
as  the  horses  can  readily  walk  on,  then  take  the  sod, 
if  you  removed  any,  or  get  sod  or  stone  and  build  on 
the  outside  a  wall  two  and  one-half  feet  high,  fill  in 
with  dirt  and  finish  off  the  bank  with  the  shovel.  Be 
sure  and  not  fill  your  pond  up  rapidly  with  water; 
fill  it  up  six  inches  higher  every  day  or  two  and 
draw  it  off;  this  is  to  settle  and  firm  the  banks,  until 
you  can  grow  grass  or  plants  on  the  inner  bank  to  pre- 
vent washing  down.  Have  a  goodly  lot  of  loose 
boards  floating  in  the  pond  and  see  to  it  that  they 
are  in  position  to  break  the  waves  when  the  wind 
blows. 

The  Pipes. — In  the  middle  of  the  bank  place  a  gal- 
vanized sheet-iron  pipe  to  carry  off  the  water  when 
it  reaches  as  high  as  desired;  put  a  joint  iu  it  at  the 
outer  end  to  let  the  water  down  without  being  blown 
back  against  the  bank,  thus  washing  it  away.  The 
conductors  from  the  pumps  to  the  ponds  are  galvan- 
ized sheet-iron  troughs  without  leak. 

The  Wi  lls  and  Mills. — My  new  pond  is  50x55,  and 
its  cost,  not  counting  my  own  labor,  was  just  $14. 
It  carries  three  and  one-half  feet  of  usable  water. 
Figure  out  now  for  yourself  how  much  it  holds.  My 
place  is  on  a  bluff  on  the  north  bank  of  a  river, 
where  the  bluff  approaches  quite  near  the  river,  and 
the  ponds  are  nearly  eighty  feet  above  the  river 
bottom.  It  is  sixteen  feet  to  the  water  in  the  wells, 
which  are  driven  wells.  Water  is  found  in  inex- 
haustible quantity  in  a  strata  of  coarse  sand  and 
gravel  five  feet  thick,  and  that  is  the  depth  of  the 
wells — twenty-one  feet.  The  pumps  are  each  six- 
inch  cylinders;  one  wheel  is  twelve  feet  in  diameter 
with  nine-inch  stroke,  and  another  is  ten  feet  in  di- 
ameter with  five-inch  stroke.  Both  are  what  is 
called  direct-acting — that  is,  each  revolution  makes 
a  stroke  and  lifts  water.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
windmills,  but  I  have  seen  so  many  different  kinds 
in  operation  that  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  that  most 
any  one  will  do  the  work. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Poultry  Business  in  California. 


Extracts  from  an  essay  by  S.  H.  Oi.mhtead,  of  VerUugo,  at  Ulen- 
dale  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  poultry  interest  is  of  importance  enough  to 
demand  your  attention  as  well  as  command  your 
respect.  So  I  call  your  attention  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Report,  which  says:  "  England  im- 
ports for  consumption  $18,0(1(1,000  worth  of  eggs  an- 
nually- the  United  States  over  $2,000,000=  New 
York  City  and  State  alone  consume  $45,000,000 
worth  of  poultry  and  eggs  annually,  and  the  United 
States  yearly  consumes  $500,000,000  worth  of  eggs 
and  poultry."  Add  to  this  the  value  of  the  breeding 
stock  and  eggs  for  hatching,  and  we  have  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $('00,000,000  as  the  value  of  the  poultry 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

To  impress  these  figures  upon  your  minds  so  that 
you  may  the  better  understand  them,  I  will  compare 
them  with  some  of  the  leading  industries  of  the 
nation.  The  poultry  industry  is  worth  $200,000,000 
more  than  all  the  cotton  grown;  $180,000,000  more 
than  the  hay  crop;  $150,000,000  more  than  all  the 
dairy  products  of  the  nation,  and  more  than  double 
the  value  of  all  the  iron,  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  quicksilver  and  nickel  taken  from  our  mines. 
Now  we  will  add  to  this  every  non-metallic  mineral 
taken  from  the  earth  within  the  bounds  of  our  broad 
land,  and  still  the  poultry  business  exceeds  all  this  in 
value  by  $10,000,000.  Now,  gentlemen,  farmers  and 
horticulturists,  is  this  industry  beneath  your  notice  ? 
And  are  you  willing  to  turn  it  all  over  to  the  women 
and  children  ?  If  so,  give  them  the  net  proceeds 
from  it  and  do  not  grumble  and  scold  as  do  some  of 
the  lords  of  creation  I  have  known,  who  were  con- 
tinually cursing  the  old  woman  and  heus,  who  but 
for  these  much-abused  individuals  would  have  gone 
without  the  whisky  and  tobacco  they  used. 

Who  Fails  With  l'oulry? — You  will  ask  me  the 
question:  "  Why  do  so  many  that  go  into  the  poul- 
try business  make  failures  ?  "  Simply  because  they 
are  failures  themselves.  They  have  failed  in  nearly 
every  enterprise  they  have  undertaken  along  the 
whole  line  of  their  lives,  until  (like  your  humble  ser- 
vant! they  got  down  to  that  point  when  they  were 
willing  to  go  into  the  chicken  business  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  would  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
but  carry  the  egg  basket,  amass  a  fortune  and  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  comfortably;  but 
their  greatest  enjoyment  in  a  year  or  so  is  telling 
every  one  they  chance  to  meet  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  chicken  business,  for  they  have  tried  it  thor- 
oughly and  they  know  all  about  it.  Show  me  a  prac- 
tical business  man  or  woman  engaged  in  poultry 
raising,  and  I  will  show  you  an  enterprise  that  is 
paying  well. 

My  observation  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
women,  as  a  general  thing,  are  better  adapted  to 
care  for  poultry  and  get  more  money  out  of  the  busi- 
ness than  men,  the  great  trouble  being  that  custom 
has  placed  upon  her  burdens  she  cannot  shift  to 
others.  She  must  care  for  the  family,  do  the  cook- 
ing for  them  and  for  whatever  company  may  come, 
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keep  everything  clean  and  neat,  and  do  it  all  with 
her  own  hands,  as  the  husband's  business  is  gener- 
ally such  that  he  cannot  afford  to  hire  help  for  the 
house.  But  he  can  hire  men  to  secure  the  farm 
crops,  and  the  wife  has  them  to  feed.  So  don't  ques- 
tion your  wives'  ability  to  carry  on  any  branch  of 
business  until  you  have  given  her  a  fair  chance.  I 
have  known  frail,  delicate  women  making  a  success  i 
of  the  poultry  business.  That  which  they  had  not 
the  strength  to  do  themselves  they  hired  done,  and 
the  hens  paid  for  it,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
the  poultry  was  kept  clean  and  neat. 

Who  Should  Go  Into  the  Business. — Perhaps  you 
think  I  am  going  to  advise  every  one  to  go  into  the 
business.  If  so,  you  are  mistaken,  without  my  first 
knowing  whether  you  have  correct  ideas  in  regard 
to  business  in  general,  and  whether  you  love  birds 
and  animals  well  enough  to  do  good,  hard  study  and 
work  in  caring  for  them — study  and  thought  to  ascer- 
tain their  wants  and  capabilities — work  for  develop- 
ing all  there  is  in  the  business.  If  so,  I  am  ready  to 
talk  and  give  you  the  best  information  I  can  in  re- 
gard to  stocking  and  caring  for  a  poultry  plant.  If 
not,  I  will  show  you  my  birds  and  we  will  have  a 
pleasant  visit,  talking  about  them  or  other  topics  of 
interest,  and  I  shall  not  advise  you  to  buy  birds  or 
eggs;  for  I  love  my  white  beauties  and  do  not  want 
a  man  or  woman  to  touch  them  who  cannot  learn  to 
love  them,  too,  and  make  a  success  of  the  business. 
I  want  no  failures,  and  there  need  be  none. 

The  Chance  in  California. — I  now  call  attention  to 
a  matter  that  interests  each  one  of  individually — the 
fact  that  California  imports  yearly  over  $3,000,000 
worth  of  poultry  and  eggs.  Only  think  of  this  enor- 
mous sum  sent  out  of  the  State  every  year.  It 
means  almost  $3  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  State,  or  $12  for  every  voter  who  goes  to  the 
polls  on  election  day.  Now,  this  is  all  wrong  and 
tends  to  poverty. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The  Year  at  the  Horse  Market. 


Horses  came  to  the  Chicago  market  last  year, 
says  the  Breeder's  Gazette,  to  the  number  of  113,193, 
as  against  97,514  in  1894,  an  increase  of  15,778. 
Shipments  reached  94,362  head.    Prices  have  not 


been  high,  but  an  enormous  business  has  been  done 
on  a  basis  that  is  encouraging  in  view  of  the  general 
depression.  The  market  at  the  first  of  the  year  re- 
corded an  advance  of  $25  a  head  on  all  useful  horses 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  attendant 
upon  a  revival  of  all  lines  of  business. 

Foreign  buyers  have  opened  an  avenue  for  the 
flood  of  horses  that  has  come  upon  the  market. 
France  has  wanted  toppy  drivers  and  coachers ;  Bel- 
gium chunks  of  1200  to  1400  pounds;  England  good 
drivers  and  finished  expressers  for  omnibus  service; 
Scotland  single  drivers  and  carriage  teams;  Mexico 
coachers  and  roadsters,  and  Germany  blocky  chunks 
and  draft  horses  from  1300  to  1800  pounds.  While 
for  several  years  foreign  buyers  have  been  on  this 
market,  the  low  prices  have  attracted  many  more 
and  induced  a  remarkably  heavy  export  trade.  It  is 
reported  that  our  horses  have  given  satisfaction 
abroad,  and  as  the  small  farm  holdings  in  foreign 
countries  are  not  conducive  to  horse  breeding  it  is 
believed  that  this  demand  will  continue  to  grow. 

Figures  of  our  export  trade  with  Great  Britain 
for  the  past  few  years  are  interesting.  For  the  first 
eight  months  in  i893  we  sent  to  British  ports  10,177 
horses;  during  the  same  period  in  1894  a  total  of 
15,614,  and  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1895  no 
less  than  22,755,  which  were  valued  at  $2,947,000. 

From  a  trade  review  of  the  horse  market  at  this 
point  we  quote  the  following:  "The  enormous 
domestic  demand  for  expressers,  drafters,  drivers 
and  coachers  of  quality,  style  and  action  in  connec- 
tion with  the  future  possibilities  of  the  export  trade 
makes  the  industry  of  horse  breeding  as  promising 
for  a  profitable  occupation  as  any  branch  of  farming. 
Well-informed  horsemen,  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
diminishing  supply  and  the  certainty  of  an  increas- 
ing foreign  demand,  predict  a  sharp  advance  in 
prices  before  the  century  closes." 


To  Make  the  Mane  Grow. 


The  following  is  recommended  for  this  purpose: 
Rubbing  the  mane  and  tail  usually  results  from  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  skin,  which,  in  most 
cases,  is  produced  by  neglect  of  grooming  or  by  bad 
food.  Occasionally,  however,  it  appears  in  stables 
where  both  grooming  and  food  are  unquestionably 
good.  Damaged  oats  or  hay  are  very  ready  causes 
for  this  annoying  affection.    In  every  case,  there- 


fore, the  food  should  be  carefully  examined.  Young 
horses,  on  coming  into  to  stable,  sometimes  suffer 
from  irritations  of  the  skin,  probably  from  change  of 
diet.  Horses  recovering  from  fever  frequently  lose 
a  large  portion  of  the  hair  from  the  mane  and  tail. 
In  the  latter  case  it  seems  to  rise  from  an  impover- 
ished state  of  the  blood.  In  regard  to  treatment,  if 
any  positive  cause,  such  as  damaged  food  or  neglect 
of  grooming  can  be  ascertained  to  have  existed, 
measures  of  course  must  be  taken  to  rectify  it.  With- 
out such  amendment  local  treatment  will  not 
be  of  much  avail.  The  local  treatment  consists  of 
dressing  the  skin  with  equal  parts  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment and  soft  soap,  made  into  a  lather  with 
hot  water,  and  applied  by  means  of  a  stiff  hair 
brush. 

The  new  hair  will  grow  rapidly  after  this  applica- 
tion. Besides  the  above  local  remedies,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  act  on  the  system  generally  by  a  change 
of  diet,  green  food,  which,  by  means  of  the  laxative 
qualities,  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  skin.  A  bran 
mash  should  be  given  with  five  grains  of  arsenic 
daily,  in  addition  to  the  usual  food.  It  will  exert 
beneficial  influence  on  the  skin. 


Colic  in  Horses. 


Randolph  Huntington  gives  the  Country  Gdnthmmn 
some  advice  on  treatment  of  horse  colic.  He  says 
always  keep  on  hand  pure  bicarbonate  of  soda.  In 
case  of  colic  ta>e  a  sound,  clean  champagne  bottle, 
and  put  into  it  a  large  tablespoouful  of  pure  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  ;  then  fill  to  the  neck  with  tepid, 
warm,  soft  water  ;  shake  until  the  soda  is  dissolved, 
then  pour  down  the  throat.  I  have  not  known  a 
case  in  thirty  years  where  a  cure  was  not  effected 
inside  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  more  often  at  once. 
The  soda  neutralizes  acidity  of  food  in  the  stomach, 
passing  away  in  wind.  In  case  of  colic  no  delay 
should  be  made  in  giving  the  soda,  lest  other  organs 
become  irritated  and  congested.  The  fewer  and 
more  simple  the  remedies  the  better  for  the  horse. 
Saltpeter,  salt,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  aconite,  extract 
of  witch-hazel,  raw  linseed  oil  and  Thomas'  electric 
oil,  with  compound  and  saturated  tincture  of  iodine, 
Stafford's  castorine  ointment,  tar  and  oakum  are  all 
the  remedies  to  be  found  about  my  stables,  so  that  I 
am  a  very  unprofitable  breeder  for  the  veterinary 
surgeon. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME.  a  g00d  many  sp-are  hours '°-ag  evenings  tbis 


;  you  can  use  to  advantage  if  you  have  a 


Home-  Repairing  Outfit. 


All  these  tools  are  full  sized,  practical,  neat  aud  cheap.  Not  mere  toys,  enabling  any  person  to  do 
his  own  half-soling,  boot,  shoe,  harness  and  tinware  repairing.  Economy  is  wealth.  Do  your  own  re- 
pairing and  thus  save  many  a  dollar. 

ARTICLES    AND    RETAIL  PRICES: 


LIST  OF 

1  Iron  Last,  10  inches  60  cts 

1  8     '•   50  " 

1  6      "   50  " 

1  4      "   40  " 

1  Iron  Standard,  with  base  50  " 

1  package  assorted  Nails   5  " 

1  ■'  4-8  Wire  Cinch  Nails..  5  '• 
1       "        5-8        "  "       5  " 

1       '•        6-8        "  "       5  " 

!4  doz.  pair  Star  Heel  Plates  30  " 

)4  lb.  copper  Rivets  and  Burrs..  .15  " 


1  Bunch  Bristles  

1  Harness  and  Saw  Clamp 

4  Harness  Needles  

1  Soldering  Iron  

1  Bottle  Soldering  Fluid   10 

1  Box  Rosin   10 

1  Bar  Solder   10 

Directions  for  use. 


05 
1.00 
05 
.0 


1  Steel  Punch  25  cts 

1  Sewing  Awl,  complete  ...10  " 
1  Packing  Awl,      '•       ....10  " 

1  Wrench  for  above   5  " 

1  Stabbing  Awl,  complete.  .25  " 

1  Shoe  Knife  25  " 

I     "     Hammer  50  " 

1  bottle  Rubber  Cement — 20  " 
1  "  Leather  "  ....20  " 
1  ball  Wax   5  " 

1  Ball  Shoe  Thread  10  "  $6.70 

purchased  separately  the  articles  would  cost  you  not  less  than  $6. 50.  Antfif  PfirririlptP  US  Art 
first-class  tools  and  materials  as  shown  in  illustration.  We  don't  break  kits.  VlUUl  WlUl/lOin,  d)U.  tv 

We  are  agents  for  this  coast. 
PACIFIC    COAST    HO/W  E    SUPPLY  CO. 
We  supply  everything.  13  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


If 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  pa™  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

PATENTED  AUGUST   1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F\    Gl  LM  A  IN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Dandy  INo.  31  Steel  Plow  Doubletree  price,  ^l.OO  Each 

Dandy  Steel  Plow  Singletree  -3  5  Eacn 

Buy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Ready  Roofing. 
P. &B. ! Building  Papers. 
Roof  Paints. 


MANUFACTURED   ONLY  BY 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


II©  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ill  S.  Broadway,   Los  Angeles. 


Write  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 


Tlie  Forbes  Cultivator. 

Compact.    Durable.     Light  Draft. 

Uest  Iron  and  Steel.   No  woodwork  to  weather- 
check  or  split. 
No  neck  draft.     Teeth  and  Shovels  will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his  work  in  front  of  him. 

Any  tooth  may  be  used. 
The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  in  two  sizes,  eleven  or 

thirteen  teeth.  Tl  leven  tooth  cuts  six  feet  in  width, 

or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  tu  a  five-foot  or 
even  smaller  if  desired.  The  eleven  tooth  is  calculated 
for  a  two-horse  machine.  The  thirteen  tooth  for  three  or 
four  horses,  and  cuts  either  rive,  six  or  eight  feet  in  width. 
This  implement  is  commended  by  all  who  use  it. 
For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  address: 

GEORGE  WI.  FORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 
GUBSKRVILLE,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


AplUip  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

HUIII I.  CLQD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.   Made  en- 
tirely of  cast  steel  and  wrought 

Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free.  \TOJl-praCticaUy  indeStVUCtibU. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.   $8.00  and  ui  >. 

l»t  \M   II.  NASH,  Sole  M'f'r, 
!  I  DELIVER  rREE„n  board  at  m 
San  Francisco  or  Portland.  Milllngton,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  111. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


At  the  Door. 


1  thought  myself  indeed  secure, 
So  fast  the  door,  so  firm  the  lock; 

But,  lo!  he  toddling  come  to  lure 
My  parent  ear  with  timorous  knock. 

My  heart  were  stone,  could  it  withstand, 
The  sweetness  of  my  baby's  plea,— 

That  timorous,  baby  knocking,  and 
"Please  let  me  in :  it's  only  me. 

I  threw  aside  the  unfinished  book, 
Regardless  of  its  tempting  charms; 

And,  opening  wide  the  door,  I  took 
My  laughing  darling  in  my  arms. 

Who  knows  but  in  eternity 
I,  like  a  truant  child,  shall  wait 

The  glories  of  a  life  to  be. 
Beyond  the  heavenly  Father's  gate; 

And  will  that  heavenly  Father  heed 
The  truant's  supplicating  cry, 

As  at  the  outer  door  I  plead, 
"'Tis  I,  O  Father !  only  I  "  '■ 

— Eugene  Field. 

An  All-the-Year-Round  Story. 


If  you  had  only  been  in  the  right 
place"at  the  right  time,  and  had  looked 
in  the  right  direction,  you  might  have 
seen  all  this  yourself;  but  since  not  one 
of  you  was  anywhere  near  the  Palace 
of 'the  Future  when  its  great  doors 
swung  slowlv  open  you  did  not  see  the 
people— one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve 
of  them— as  they  came  out.  But  they 
did  come,  nevertheless,  and  looked 
about  them  in  a  puzzled  way,  as  if 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do  or  where 
to  go. 

Before  they  had  much  time  to  won- 
der, however,  an  old  man  stepped  for- 
ward and  greeted  them  heartily. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  friends  !  Glad  to 
see  you,  I  knew  you  would  come  if  I 
sent  for  you.  One,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelve.  That's  right,  you  are  all  here. 
And  now  I  suppose  you  would  like  to 
know  why  I  sent  for  you,  wouldn't 
you  ?  " 

The  twelve  friends  said  they  would, 
indeed. 

"Look  then,"  said  Father  Time,  for 
that  was  the  old  man's  name,  and  he 
opened  his  big*cloak  which  he  had  been 
holding  close  about  him. 

The  twelve  crowded  near  to  see,  and 
what  they  saw  was  well  worth  looking 
at,  for  it  was  a  dear,  sweet,  tiny  baby, 
laughing  and  cooing  and  stretching  up 
its  pretty  hands  to  be  taken. 

"  There,"  said  Father  Time,  "  that's 
my  youngest  child,  and  his  name  is  1896. 
I  do  not  want  him  to  be  all  alone  dur- 
ing his  visit  upon  the  earth,  and  be- 
sides, there  are  so  many  things  to  be 
sent  with  him  that  he  could  not  possi- 
bly carry  them  all." 

"Oh!  I'll  go  with  him!!"  "And 
I!"  "And  I  !"  shouted  the  twelve 
in  chorus. 

"Softly,  softly,"  said  Father  Time. 
"  You  cannot  all  go  at  once,  but  you 
shall  each  have  your  turn.  And  each 
shall  carry  something  for  little  1896. 
My  storehouse  is  right  here  and  we  can 
plan  now  what  you  shall  each  take,  so 
as  to  have  no  confusion  later.  Come, 
January,  you  must  be  the  first." 

"Then  will  I  carry  this  banner." 
said  January;  and  he  brought  a  beauti- 
ful silken  flag  from  the  storehouse.  On 
it  was  "  Happy  New  Year  "  in  flash- 
ing golden  letters.  January  had  also 
a  larire  pack  upon  his  back.  This  was 
full  of  snow,  with  which  ho  intended  to 
make  coasts  for  the  children. 

"February!"  called  Father  Time, 
and  a  little  fellow  stepped  forward 
from  the  group  and  ran  into  the  store- 
house. Presently  he  came  out  with  a 
package  of  valentines  in  one  hand  and 
George-  Washington's  picture  in  the 
other.  "  You  have  chosen  well,"  said 
Father  Time:  "  valentines  for  fun,  and 
George  Washington's  picture  to  remind 
people  of  that  good  man." 

"March!"  March  where?"  said 
February.  "March!"  said  Father 
Time,  a  trifle  sternly.  "Oh!  excuse 
me,"  said  February,  skipping  off  to 
talk  to  January. 

March  was  rather  a  wild-looking 
fellow,  showed  that  he  had  a  good 
heart  and  liked  to  make  people  happy, 
for  when  he  came  out  of  the  store- 
house, behold  !  he  had  chosen  kites  for 


the  children  to  fly,  a  big  bunch  of  sil- 
very pussy  willows,  and  a  few— a  very 
few— flowers,  just  one  or  two  daffodils 
and  crocuses  and  some  spears  of  green 
grass.  "  But  see,"  said  he,  "  and 
listen  !  This  is  my  greatest  treasure 
and  what  will  be  best  loved,"  and  there 
was  a  warbling  bluebird  perched  upon 
his  hand. 

"  April  "  called  Father  Time.  A  pril 
danced  forth  from  the  waiting  group, 
curtesied  to  Father  Time,  and  ran  into 
the  storehouse.  She  brought  out  a 
lapful  of  violets,  a  flock  of  robins  and  a 
picture  of  Friedrich  Froebel.  "  Right, 
ri^ht  !  "  said  Father  Time  nodding  ap- 
provingly; "  that  picture  belongs  to 
you,  and  Friedrich  Froebel  is  another 
good  man  whom  the  children  should 
learn  about  and  love.  And  now,  May, 
my  dear,  run  in  and  choose  your  bur- 
den." Another  pretty  maiden  an- 
swered this  call;  and  a  beautiful  sight 
she  was,  especially  after  she  had  been 
in  the  storehouse.  She  was  laden  with 
apple  blossoms  and  wreaths,  and  car- 
ried a  long  pole;  and  she  walked  to  the 
sound  of  music,  for  velvety  bees  hum- 
med about  her  and  birds  of  many  kinds 
filled  the  air  with  their  warbling. 
"Music  and  dancing  and  flowers  !  "  said 
May.  "  The  children  shall  have  a  merry 
time  when  lam  with  them."  "Have  you 
forgotten  the  soldiers  ?  "  asked  Father 
Time.  "Oh!  no,"  said  May.  a  tender 
look  upon  her  bright  face.  "  The  most 
and  best  of  my  flowers  are  for  Memorial 
Day."  May  took  her  place  with  those 
who  had  gone  before,  and  Father  Time 
called  June,  saying:  "  Hasten  all  you 
can,  dear  June,  for  there  are  still  many 
to  follow  you." 

So  June  made  no  delay  in  choosing, 
but  chose  well,  nevertheless,  for  she 
brought  roses— roses  in  such  profusion 
that  one  could  scarcely  see  her  lovely 
face  peeping  out  from  between  the 
flowery  branches.  "Strawberries, 
too,  good  Father  Time,"  said  June. 
"I  couldn't  resist  taking  the  straw- 
berries, too." 

Father  Time  smiled  fondly.  People 
always  smile  upou  June,  for  every  one 
loves  her. 

"July!"  called  Father  Time. 

Into  the  storehouse  and  out  again  in 
a  trice  bounded  a  lively  boy.  "The 
minute  I  saw  these  I  knew  they  were 
what  I  wanted,"  said  he,  showing 
Father  Time  a  package  of  fireworks 
and  waving  an  American  flag.  "  Hur- 
rah ! "  said  Father  Time,  "that's 
right !  But  have  you  also  the  book  of 
American  history?"  "Here  it  is," 
said  July;  "  these  things  were  fastened 
to  it,  so  I  brought  them  all  along  to- 
gether." 

"  Right  again,"  said  Father  Time. 
"  Flags  and  fireworks  wouldn't  be  of 
much  account  without  that.  Now, 
August,  see  what  you  would  like  from 
the  storehouse."  August  returned 
with  golden  sheaves  bound  upon  his 
back,  and  carrying  a  great  flower- 
decked  basket.  "In  the  basket  I  have 
put  as  much  fruit  as  I  can  possibly 
carry,"  said  August,  "and  yet  there 
is  so  much  left  that  whoever  takes  the 
rest  will  have  a  rich  load." 

"That  shall  be  you,  September," 
said  Father  Time.  "  Nothing  would 
suit  you  better,  I  am  sure,  with  your 
warm  heart  and  your  strong  arms." 

September  accordingly  located  him- 
self with  beautiful  fruits  —  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  grapes — not  a  whit 
less  delicious  than  those  which  August 
had  brought. 

October  was  next  called.  He  was  a 
gay,  breezy  fellow.  "Ha,  ha!"  he 
laughed.  "Who  will  be  welcomed 
more  than  I,  with  these  ripe  nuts  and 
these  beautiful,  colored  leaves  ?  " 

"  My  faith  !  "  said  Father  Time,  "  I 
fear  my  storehouse  has  no  more  trea- 
sures, each  one  of  you  has  taken  so 
much.    Go  and  look,  November." 

November  came  forward  rather  sad- 
ly, but  looked  cheerful  enough  after 
his  return  from  the  storehouse.  He 
fairly  staggered  under  the  weight  of 
the  golden  pumpkins  and  the  big  fat 
turkeys  which  he  carried.  "  What  do 
you  say  to  these  ?  "  he  said  triumphant- 
ly. "  But  the  best  thing  is  in  my  pocket 
— a  paper  which  tells  that  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  belongs  to  me." 

"True  enough,"  assented  Father 
Time.    "  And  now,  December,"  said  be 


turning  to  the  last  waiting  figure, 
"  you,  I  know,  will  find  no  warbling 
birds  nor  budding  flowers;  yet  you  are, 
above  all  others,  a  joy  bearer." 

December  disappeared  in  the  store- 
house; but  soon  stepped  out  trans- 
figured. No  warbling  birds  had  she, 
indeed,  but  lacked  not  for  music,  for 
snatches  of  gladdest  carols  burst  from 
her  lips  from  time  to  time.  No  fresh 
flowers  bloomed  for  her  in  beauty  and 
fragrance,  but  holly  berries  gleamed 
brightly  among  glossy  green  leaves 
and  a  delicious  odor  came  from  a  little 
fir  tree  which  she  carried  over  her 
shoulder.  Looking  up,  one  could  see  a 
large  star  which  shed  its  silvery  rays 
upon  her. 

But  the  wondrous  light  that  shone 
all  about  was  not  from  the  star  or 
moon  or  sun,  but  from  a  picture  in  her 
hand  upon  which  she  fixed  her  gaze. 
The  picture  was  of  a  baby  lying  in  a 
manger.  Father  Time's  eyes  softened 
as  he  looked  upon  it,  and  his  voice  was 
full  of  love  as  he  said:  "  Ah  !  the  best 
days  and  the  best  of  gifts  are  thine, 
December.  Fitting  it  is  that  thou 
should'st  be  the  last,  and  that  the  love 
and  joy  which  thou  bearest  should  be 
left  to  the  earth  as  the  last  memory  of 
1895.  For  so  it  shall  be;  1895  shall  stay 
no  longer  than  thy  last  day.  And  now, 
friends  all,"  said  Father  Time,  "will 
you  kindly  form  in  a  procession,  so  that 
each  may  know  certainly  when  his 
turn  will  come  ?  " 

The  twelve  laden  friends  did  as 
Father  Time  requested,  and  filed  close- 
ly past  him.  He  called  their  names  as 
they  went  by,  that  there  should  be  no 
mistake  (January,  February,  March, 
etc.)    All  were  in  their  right  places. 

"The  hour  draws  near,"  said  Father 
Time.  "  Hark  !  it  is  striking  !  Here, 
January,  take  the  little  New  Year  in 
your  arms.  Farewell  ! "  And  lo  !  at 
the  instant  that  the  clock  finished 
striking  the  midnight  hour  January 
and  1896  appeared  upon  the  earth. 

And  all  the  other  friends  laden  with 
their  beautiful  gifts  went  back  into  the 
Palace  of  the  Future,  and  are  only 
awaiting  their  turn  to  come  and  bless 
the  earth  with  their  bounty. — Emilie 
Poulsson,  in  the  Detroit  Free  Pi  ess. 


Popular  Science. 


For  over  1200  miles  the  Nile  does  not 
receive  a  single  tributary  stream. 

Under  the  most  favorable  auspices 
electric  heating  is  twice  as  expensive 
as  steam. 

The  taste  nerves  are  two  thousand 
times  more  sensitive  to  quinine  than 
they  are  to  sugar. 

In  the  human  subjec  t  the  brain  is 
the  l-28th  part  of  the  whole  body's  en- 
tire weight.  In  the  horse  it  is  not 
more  than  1 -400th  part. 

There  are  1500  different  species  of 
snakes  in  the  world.  Out  of  all  that 
vast  number  England  has  only  four 
species,  and  only  one  of  those  is 
poisonous. 

A  beam  of  light  shoots  through 
space  with  the  prodigious  velocity  of 
196,000  miles  a  second^  occupying  eight 
minutes  in  making  its  trip  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth. 

Piercing  the  flesh  with  even  the 
finest  needle  hurts,  because  the  nerves 
are  so  thickly  matted  just  under  the 
skin  that  not  even  the  finest  point  can 
be  introduced  without  wounding  one 
or  more. 

According  to  Galton  the  patterns  on 
the  finger  tips  are  not  only  unchange- 
able through  life,  but  the  chance  of  the 
finger  prints  of  two  persons  being 
alike  is  less  than  one  in  04,000,000,000. 

Electricity  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  M.  G.  Jenison  in  check- 
ing hemorrhage  from  the  extraction  of 
teeth.  The  current  caused  instant 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  gave  re- 
lief where  the  usual  remedies  were 
without  effect. 

Mathematical  calculations  show  that 
an  iron  ship  weighs  twenty-seven  per 
cent  less  than  a  wooden  one,  and  will 
carry  115  tons  of  cargo  for  every  100 
tons  carried  by  a  wooden  ship  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  both  loaded  to 
the  same  draught  of  water, 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Avarice  is  a  weed  that  will  grow 
only  in  a  barren  soil. — Hughes. 

Conscience  warns  us  as  a  friend  be- 
fore it  punishes  us  as  a  judge.— Stan- 
islaus. 

They  serve  God  best  who  do  well 
their  simple  duties  — not  some  fanciful 
sacrifice  at  a  distance,  but  the  plain, 
homely,  every  day  task  that  lies  be- 
fore them. — Religious  Herald. 

The  love  and  aspiration  which  once 
really  existed  live  forever  before  God, 
and  in  him  ye  shall  find  the  fruit  there- 
of; that  is,  to  all  eternity  it  shall  be 
better  for  you  than  if  you  had  never 
felt  them.— J.  Tauler. 

Be  as  free,  be  as  liberal,  be  as  cour- 
ageous as  you  will;  but  be  religious  be- 
cause you  are  liberal,  be  devout  be- 
cause you  are  bold.  Cast  away  the 
works  of  darkness  because  you  are 
bold.  Cast  away  the  works  of  dark- 
ness because  you  are  the  children  of 
light. — Dean  Stanley. 

A  faith  that  does  not  make  desire 
purer,  and  motive  higher,  and  conduct 
holier,  and  character  more  beautiful 
with  truth  and  sympathy  and  charity, 
cannot  be  an  orthodox  faith,  though  it 
claim  the  sanction  of  innumerable 
creeds;  for  orthodoxy  means  right 
thinking,  and  right  thinking  is  only 
the  rational  side  of  right  living. — 
Philip  Stafford  Moxom. 

The  presence  of  God  is  not  a  vague 
sense  or  abstract  feeling  or  arbitrary 
faith,  but  shapes  itself  in  every  object 
of  light  and  luster,  of  strength  and 
terror,  sweetness  and  tenderness,  in 
every  kind  of  order,  beauty,  progress 
and  righteousness,  in  every  insect, 
I  bird,  animal,  man  or  angel.  The  sense 
of  it  inevitably  grows  as  the  mind 
grows  in  spirtual  fervor. — Mozoomdar. 

The  way  of  life  is  by  no  means 
smooth,  but  let  us  not  make  it  rougher 
than  it  is.  The  world  is  not  all  we 
could  wish,  but,  if  it  goes  wrong,  let  us 
not  spend  ourselves  trying  to  make 
it  go  worse.  Rather  let  us  make  it  a 
little  smoother  and  a  little  pleasanter 
by  our  disposition,  manners  and  deeds. 
If  men  in  general  are  out  of  sorts,  there 
is  the  more  need  of  our  being  in  sorts. 
— John  Learned. 

Hope  is  the  principle  of  activity; 
without  holding  out  hope,  to  desire  one 
to  advance  is  absurd  and  senseless. 
Suppose,  without  a  sou  in  my  hand, 
one  were  to  say,  "Exert  yourself,  for 
there  is  no  hope,  " — it  would  be  to  turn 
me  into  ridicule,  and  not  to  advise  me. 
To  hold  out  to  me  the  hopelessness  of 
my  condition  never  was  a  reason  for 
exertion;  for,  when,  ultimately  equal 
evils  attend  upon  exertion  and  rest, 
rest  has  clearly  the  preference. — Burke. 

The  focus  of  success  is  within,  not 
by  rushing  about  and  finding  fault 
with  other  people;  not  by  laying  the 
blame  to  circumstances  or  this  or  that; 
by  centering  all  activity  in  right 
thought  and  right  purpose — at  that 
moment  and  from  that  moment— so 
will  life  proceed  from  a  new  point  of 
departure  on  a  higher  plane.  How 
often  one  sees  a  man  expend  sufficient 
force  in  recrimination  and  antagonism 
and  general  fault  finding  with  every- 
body and  everything  because  he  has 
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lost  some  place  or  appointment  that  he 
held, — how  often  does  he  expend  in 
this  unworthy  way  force  enough  to 
have  created  for  himself  a  dozen  new 
places,  each  better  than  the  one  he 
has  lost  !  In  fact,  the  individual  who 
meets  change  or  disaster  in  a  bitter 
and  acrimonions  spirit  reveals  by  that 
very  attitude  that  he  was  unfit  for 
the  office  that  he  held.  Let  him  sit 
down  with  himself  and  achieve  harmony 
and  concentration;  let  him  generate 
psychic  power  sufficiently  to  act  upon 
outward  circumstances;  and  thus  will 
he  "  reduce  chaos  to  order  and  indraw 
the  external  to  the  center."  Then  in- 
deed, will  he  have  found  his  own  cen- 
tral point,  and  thus  realize  that  "  all 
power  is  given  to  him  in  heaven  and 
on  earth. — Lilian  Whiting. 


Fashion  Notes. 


A  simple  and  youthful  gown  of  Lin- 
coln green  wool  is  trimmed  with  a 
quantity  of  black  mohair  braid  ar- 
ranged in  bands  with  pointed  ends 
that  are  caught  down  with  cut- jet  but- 
tons. One  band  goes  all  around  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  two  above  it 
are  divided  by  a  perpendicular  band  on 
the  sides,  which  is  made  to  appear  con- 
tinuous with  a  band  on  the  waist.  A 
yoke  and  bretelles  are  outlined  on  the 
waist,  framing  a  square  and  collar 
band  of  white  cloth. 

A  black  velvet  costume  is  composed 
of  a  gown  and  a  cape  lined  with  pink- 
ish mauve  silk.  The  entire,  costume  is 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  jetted  galloon, 
which  is  studded  at  intervals  with 
white  guipure  stars  caught  with  a  jet 
spangle.  The  waist  has  a  plain  back 
and  gathered  front,  and  is  fastened  on 
the  side.  Angular  velvet  revers  turn 
down  horizontally  at  front  and  back 
and  over  the  sleeves.  A  velvet  belt 
with  choux  finishes  the  front,  only  the 
galloon  edging  the  back.  The  collar  is 
covered  with  square  tabs.  The  cape 
has  a  neck  ruche  of  satin  ribbon  loops. 

A  dainty  little  blouse,  which,  while 
it  is  simple  enough  to  be  copied  by  any 
home  dressmaker,  is  worth  attention 
on  account  of  its  becomingness,  is  high- 
necked  and  of  a  cream  gauze,  with  a 
white  velvet  stripe  and  a  silver  thread 
running  through  it,  and  is  mounted  on 
cream  satin.  Nothing  is  more  becom- 
ing to  the  average  young  face  than  a 
high-necked,  fluffy  white  waist,  and 
this  one  is  arranged  to  form  a  very 
soft  and  airy  bebe  effect.  The  elbow 
sleeves  are  very  light  and  large,  but 
have  no  stiffening  except  the  satin 
foundation.  A  thick  ruche  covers  the 
elbows,  and  is  held  with  a  band  of  tur- 
quoise-blue velvet  ribbon,  tying  in  a 
square  bow  on  the  outside  of  the  arm. 
There  are  bows  on  the  shoulders  and 
bretelles  of  the  velvet,  and  the  choker 
is  a  band  of  velvet  with  a  ruche  of  the 
gauze  above  and  a  large  bow  in  the 
back.  The  belt  is  of  cloth  of  silver, 
studded  with  mock  turquoises. 

Turquoise  blue  is  even  more  popular 
than  it  was  last  season,  and,  indeed,  all 
shades  of  light  blue  are  much  worn,  as 
well  as  the  navy  blue  so  common  now 
for  street  costumes. 

A  charming  visiting  gown,  in  which 
navy  blue  plays  a  prominent  part,  is 
of  satin  (the  true  navy  blue,  without 
any  tinge  of  purple  in  it),  and  has  tiny 
figures  in  it  embroidered  in  gold  silk. 
The  bodice,  a  pointed  basque,  is  of  blue 
velvet.  It  fits  the  figure  snugly,  but 
has  a  surplice  front  laid  in  a  few  folds, 
and  is  edged  about  with  a  rich  gold 
and  black  embroidery.  The  little  point 
that  the  surplice  leaves  exposed  at  the 
throat  is  of  gold  satin,  covered  with 
cream  lace,  and  the  choker  is  of  blue 
velvet,  with  an  immense  bow  and  lace 
wings  in  the  back.  The  sleeves  are  of 
the  fancy  satin,  with  a  high  cuff  of  vel- 
vet trimmed  by  lengthwise  strips  of 
the  embroidery. 

Pine  clairette  makes  the  most  admir- 
able of  mourning  veils.  It  is  infinitely 
more  becoming  than  crepe,  which  has 
a  hard  and  metallic  luster  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly trying  to  some  styles. 

Dull  jet  in  spangles  and  beads  is  used 
with  crepe  trimmings. 

There  seems  to  be  a  different  way  of 
arranging  the  hair  for  every  face,  and 


yet  all  are  stylish.  The  woman  with 
dark,  glistening  locks  must  wear  her 
hair  in  the  evening  after  the  style  of 
the  Empress  Josephine,  if  she  has  the 
face  to  stand  it,  and  the  diamond  and 
pearl  tiara  which  gave-  the  finishing 
touch  to  this  very  fetching  arrange- 
ment of  her  locks.  If  she  can't  afford 
the  latter,  two  or  three  strands  of  imi- 
tation pearls  look  well  wound  in  and 
out  among  the  dark  puffs.  Dark  hair 
does  not  look  well  too  much  befrizzled. 
Crimping  causes  it  to  lose  its  luster, 
which  is  brought  out  by  light  orna- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  the  woman 
with  yellow  or  reddish  hair  should 
wave  it  on  all  sides  and  puff  it  up  high 
in  a  fluffy  mass. 

Winter  millinery  comprises  hats  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  the  display  of 
fashionable  head  gear  was  never  more 
varied.  Tam  O'Shanters  and  effects 
that  suggest  tams  are  plentiful.  The 
former  are  much  seen  in  velvet,  there 
seeming  to  be  an  especial  craze  for 
tams  of  plaid  velvet.  Some  of  these 
little  affairs  are  hardly  more  than  puffs 
of  velvet  set  away  at  one  side  of  the 
top  of  the  head,  with  a  cluster  of 
drooping  feathers  restoring  balance. 
Many  of  the  caps  are  rather  Henry 
VIII  caps  than  the  tam,  but  they  are 
all  becoming,  and,  when  matched  to 
the  overgarment,  to  the  lining  of  the 
cloak,  or,  as  they  in  many  instances 
are,  to  the  gown  itself,  the  effect  is 
most  happy.  It  is  unpleasant  to  see 
such  a  cap  worn  over  any  but  a  fresh 
face  of  some  piquancy  of  color  and  ex- 
pression. 

Lowell  has  on  one  of  her  roadsides  a 
large  urn,  which  is  kept  constantly 
filled  with  fresh  flowers  at  the  expense 
of  a  wealthy  lady  who  resides  in  the 
vicinity,  as  a  memorial  to  her  pet 
poodle,  which  was  killed  by  the  cars  at 
that  point. 


An  expeditious  mode  of  getting  up  a 
row  is  to  carry  a  long  ladder  on  your 
shoulder  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare, 
and  every  few  minutes  turn  around  to 
see  if  any  one  is  making  faces  at  you. — 
Tacoma  News. 


"Your  friend,  Van  Dooze,  is  a  great 
practical  joker,  I  believe?"  "Yes, 
but  he  isn't  my  friend  any  more." 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  "  I  played  a 
joke  on  him  the  other  day." — Chicago 
Record. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


be  soft  and  soggy.  The  top  of  meat 
and  all  kinds  of  raised  pies  should  be 
glazed.  Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  for  a 
short  time  and  add  one  spoonful  of 
milk.  When  the  pie  is  two- thirds  done, 
remove  from  the  oven,  brush  over  with 
the  glaze,  return  to  the  oven  and  finish 
baking. 

When  a  bed  is  obliged  to  face  a  win- 
dow, as  is  sometimes  necessary,  a  dec- 
oration and  a  relief  in  one  is  secured 
by  a  valance  above  instead  of  below 
the  footboard.  Two  small  brass  up- 
rights are  fastened  in  it,  with  a  rod 
adjoining  them,  on  which  is  hung  a 
curtain  of  some  light  silk  or  stuff  in 
harmony  with  the  general  tone  of  the 
room. 

If  the  ticking  put  over  down  or 
feather  pillows  is  well  coated  with  bees- 
wax on  the  wrong  side,  the  fluff  will 
will  not  come  through.  Coat  the  wrong 
side  of  the  fabric  by  rubbing  the  wax 
in  with  a  hot  iron.  This  is  a  better 
way  for  down  pillows  than  to  recover 
the  muslin  with  canton  flannel  before 
putting  on  the  ornamented  cover.  But 
in  making  feather  pillows  for  bedroom 
use  it  is  worth  doing. 

The  most  stubborn  cases  of  neuralgia 
are  apt  to  yield  to  a  hot-water  treat- 
ment. Wherever  the  pain  is  located, 
there  a  hot  water  bag  should  be  ap- 
plied. The  suffering  part  should  be 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate patient  should  be  put  to  bed  and 
covered  with  more  blankets  and  in- 
duced to  drink  at  least  three  cups  of 
water  as  hot  as  the  palate  can  stand. 
This  treatment  may  seem  severe,  but  it 
is  sure  to  bring  relief. 


GREAT 
BARGAINS. 


Domestic  Hints. 


After  washing  never  wring  worsted 
dress  goods.    Shake  them. 

Soak  black  calico  in  salt  and  water 
before  washing,  and  so  prevent  its 
fading. 

Apply  castor  oil  once  a  day  to  warts 
from  two  to  six  weeks,  and  they  will 
disappear. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  is  the  thing 
with  which  to  cleanse  and  brighten 
patent  leather. 

Toilet  vinegar,  cologne  water,  alco- 
hol and  red  wine  are  good  for  oily  and 
moist  hands. 

The  dirtiest  frying  pan  will  become 
clean  if  soaked  five  minutes  in  ammo- 
nia and  water. 

In  making  black  lace  dresses,  when 
transparent  sleeves  are  desired,  if  the 
sleeves  are  first  lined  with  very  fine 
white  net,  the  arms  will  look  much 
whiter.  The  lining  does  not  show  when 
the  sleeves  are  worn. 

To  stone  raisins,  pour  boiling  water 
over  them  and  let  them  stand  in  it  five 
or  ten  minutes.  Drain,  and  rub  each 
raisin  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
till  the  seeds  come  out  clean,  then  cut 
or  tear  apart  or  chop,  if  wanted  very 
fine.    Scald  only  a  few  at  a  time. 

If  mothers  will  remember  that  until 
the  first  teeth  are  cut  there  are  no  se- 
cretions in  the  mouth  to  act  upon  and 
begin  the  digestion  of  such  starchy 
foods  as  bread  foods  and  gruels,  they 
would  often  save  the  stomachs  of  very 
young  children  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

If  the  bottom  crust  of  fruit  pies  is 
glazed  with  the  white  of  egg,  It  will  not 


These  have  to  be  offered  every 
year  at  or  near  the  close  of  the 
season  to  close  up  broken  lines 
in  wearing  apparel  and  other 
goods.  You  make  the  gain;  we 
make  the  loss;  but  'tis  all  right 
and  we  suggest  that  you  order 
promptly. 


Rolled  Steak. — Cover  a  skirt  steak 
with  finely  chopped  parsley.  Roll  and 
tie  tightly.  Place  on  a  bed  of  vege- 
tables and  finish  the  same  as  fricandeau 
of  veal. 

Baked  Sweethreads.  —  Lard  and 
parboil  two  heart  sweetbreads.  Place 
them  in  a  baking  dish.  Baste  well  with 
butter.  Add  a  half  cupful  of  stock. 
Bake  slowly.  Baste  almost  constantly 
for  a  half  hour.  When  covered  with  a 
rich  glaze,  dish  and  serve  with  hot 
peas. 

Chocolate  Loaf  Cake. — First,  for 
chocolate  mixture,  scrape  half  a  coffee 
cup  chocolate  in  granite  basin;  add 
one-half  cup  sweet  milk,  yolk  of 
one  egg.  Set  on  the  stove;  stir  till  it 
thickens.  To  two  well-beaten  eggs  add 
one  and  one-half  cups  white  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  butter,  beat  well;  then  add  the 
above  chocolate  mixture,  one  cup  flour, 
then  one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk,  in 
which  dissolve  one  teaspoonful  soda, 
then  one  more  cup  flour.  Mix  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  with  the 
flour.  Bake  in  a  loaf  or  two  square 
tins,  with  white  frosting  between.  In 
baking  cake  it  pays  to  bake  a  "  pattie  " 
sample  first. 

Fancy  Cakes. — Delicious  little  faucy 
cakes  may  be  made  by  making  a  rich 
jumble  paste,  rolling  out  in  any  desired 
shape;  cut  some  paste  in  thick,  nar- 
row strips  and  lay  around  your  cakes, 
so  as  to  form  a  deep,  cup  like  edge; 
place  on  well-buttered  tin  and  bake. 
When  done,  fill  with  iced  fruit,  pre- 
pared as  follows:  Take  fine,  large 
canned  peaches  and  drain  well  from  all 
juice,  cut  in  halves,  or  canned  plums, 
strawberries,  pineapples  cut  in  squares 
or  small  triangles  or  any  other  avail- 
able fruit,  and  dip  in  the  white  of  an 
egg  that  has  been  very  slightly  beaten 
and  then  in  pulverized  sugar,  and  lay 
in  the  center  of  your  cakes. 

Jumbles. — Cream  together  two  cups 
of  sugar  and  one  of  butter,  add  three 
well-beaten  eggs  and  six  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  sweet  milk,  two  tablespoon fuls 
of  baking  powder,  flavor  to  taste,  flour 
enough  to  make  into  a  soft  dough.  Do 
not  roll  it  on  the  paste  board,  but 
break  off  pieces  of  dough  the  size  of  a 
walnut  and  make  into  rings  by  rolling 
out  rolls  as  large  as  your  finger  and 
joining  the  ends;  lay  them  on  tins  to 
bake,  an  inch  apart,  as  it  rises  and 
spreads;  bake  in.  a  moderate  oven. 
These  jumbles  are  very  delicate  and. 
will  keep  a  long  time. 


STOCKINGS. 

NOW 

Little  gray  hose— 5,  5(4   5c 

Brown  mixed,  best — 5,  5(4,  7(4   7c 

Colored  cashmere,  25c— 1(4  to  54  15c 

Colored  wool,  ladies',  50c— 8*,  9Vi  35c 

Natural  gray,  ladies-,  50c— 8(4,  9,  9(4  38c 

Extra  heavy  black  wool,  50c— 8s  25c 

Extra  heavy  rib  wool,  50c— 7, 7(4  30c 

Misses'  brown  wool,  50c— 7(4  25c 

Misses'  black  wool,  25c— 5^4,  7%,  H%  12'4c 

Boys'  gray  mixed  wool,  25c  12(4c 

Boys'  red  mixed  wool,  25c  12MC 

Bicycle  hose,  colors— 8  to  9V4  15c 

Fifty-cent  black  wool,  ladies— 8,  8(4  25c 

COTTON  HOSE. 

Misses'  red,  50c— 8,  8(4  20c 

Ladies'  striped,  25c— 8,  8V4,  10  15c 

Tan  outsizes,  50c— 9s  ,  25c,  35c 

Misses'  heavy  black,  65c — 9,  10  35c 

Boys'  heavy  black,  65c— 10s  35c 

Fleece  lined  black,  8  to  9V4  25c.  35c 

Colored  outsizes,  navy,  brown— 9,  9V4  25c 

Opera  shades,  samples,  75c— 9s  25c,  35c 

Silk  hose,  black— 9s  50c 

Silk  hose,  white,  $1—  9s  50c 

Silk  hose,  fancy,  11.25— 9s  50c 

Lace  boot,  black,  75c — 9s  25c,  35c 

HALF  HOSE. 

Fine  wool,  brown,  50c— 9'4,  10(4  35c 

Fine  sample  hose— 10,  1014  15c,  20c,  25c 

Heavy  wool,  gray,  red  25c,  35c 

Order  only  in  sizes  named  at  these  prices.  They 
are  genuine  bargains,  too  costly  for  the  times,  so 
we  cut  price  in  two. 


RUBBER  GOODS. 

Girls'  rubbers  with  heels— 13  to  1(4  15c 

Girls'  heel-strap  foot  holds  10c 

These  free,  with  every  pair  kid  shoes. 

Men's  foot  holds— 8,  9,  10   15o 

Free  with  every  pair  fine  shoes. 

Over  shoes.  (4  high,  cloth  top— 2(4  to  4  35c 

Misses'  high-cut  gaiters,;  heels— 13(4  35c 

Ladies'  Favorite  arctics— all  2(4  25c 

Short  boots  for  boys— size  5  81  75 

Little  girls'  coats,  3  to  4  years  75c 

Ladies'  circulars,  not  recommended   65c 

If  you  order  mention  page  32. 


CORSETS. 


Health,  gray— 18,  19,  20,  29,  30  90c 

Health,  black— 23,  24.  30  SI  15 

Health,  extra  size,  gray— 32,  33,  35   1  25 

333,  $1  corset— 18,  22,  23,  25,  29,  30   75 

444,  black,  extra— 18,  20,  22,  25,  27   1  15 

444,  gray,  extra— 19,  21,  82,  23,  34   95 

4-in-hand,  short— 20.  23,  24,  27    85 

Abdominal,  gray— 22  to  30   1  85 

High  bust — size  22   85 


U/AISTS-UNDER. 


Black,  Perfectiou-IH,  19,  20,  21,  25,  30    75c 

Gray,  Perfectiou-18,  19,  21.  24,  25,  26    75c 

White,  Perfection— 18,  19  45c 

Baby  waists,  cheap— 1(4  to  3  .  -250 

Bicycle  waists,  mailed  free  $1  00 


These  are  (Hit  down  in  price  because  sizes  are  out. 


SMITHS 


CASH 

STORE, 


414, 416, 418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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The  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

Regarding  the  new  trans-Siberian 
railway,  the  Russian  Government  hopes 
to  have  the  line  completed  and  open  for 
traffic  in  1S»00.  Engineering  works  of 
vast  magnitude  must  be  constructed, 
including  bridges  for  spanning  three  of 
the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world — the 
Obi,  Yenise  and  Amoor.  The  most 
troublesome  task  will  be  to  get  around 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Baikal.  That 
great  sheet  of  water  is  350  miles  long, 
comparatively  narrow  and  very  deep 
and  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  high  plateau. 
It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  over 
which  the  road  will  have  to  pass.  The 
highest  point  is  3600  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  near  Shceta,  a  considerable  dis- 
tance east  of  the  lake. 

The  line  will  be  6700  miles  long.  It 
starts  at  Chelabinsk,  on  the  western 
edge  of  Siberia.  At  that  point  it  con- 
nects with  the  European  system  of 
railways  in  a  direct  line  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, by  way  of  Moscow.  What  may 
be  termed  the  first  section  of  the  road 
extending  east  from  Chelabinsk  to 
Omsk — a  distance  of  500  miles — is  al- 
ready practically  finished,  and  will  be 
opened  for  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

From  Omsk  to  Crasnoiarsk  is  a  dis- 
tance of  800  miles.  The  road  joining 
those  two  points  is  built — that  is  to 
say,  the  embankments  are  constructed, 
the  cuts  are  made  and  the  rails  are 
laid,  but  there  are  no  bridges  yet. 
This  section  will  be  opened  for  the  run- 
ning of  trains  in  1896.  From  Cras- 
noiarsk to  Irkutsk  is  a  distance  of  700 
miles.  That  section  will  be  finished 
and  in  running  order  in  1890.  This  will 
carry  the  road  nearly  to  Lake  Baikal. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  and 
expense  attending  the  transportation 
of  material  by  water  all  the  way  from 
Europe,  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  construction  of  the  railway  from 
the  Pacific  coast  end — the  Russian  port 
of  Vladivostock,  on  the  sea  of  Japan. 
From  that  point  northward  toGraska, 
about  200  miles,  the  road  is  built  and 
in  running  order,  and  from  thence  it  is 
being  carried  forward  as  fast  as  is 
practicable. 

On  the  eastern  portion  of  the  line  the 
labor  of  convict  exiles  will  be  employed 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  so 
elsewhere.  About  25,000  men  are  now 
at  work  on  the  railway.  The  railway 
and  everything  in  connection  with  it  is 
under  the  control  of  a  Government 
Commission,  the  president  of  which  is 
the  Czarowitz. 


This  movement  for  bringing  the  weather 
reports  more  within  the  reach  of  the 
general  public  has  the  strong  support 
of  the  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at 
Washington,  and  he  has  written  to  all 
the  principal  cities  urging  the  making 
of  the  necessory  arrangements.  In 
this  way  the  country  will  be  practi- 
cally covered. 


Telephone  Weather  Bulletins. 

An  important  step  has  been  taken  in 
the  organization  of  a  supplementary 
weather  warning  service  by  means  of 
the  telephone,  and  a  plan  is  now  being 
proposed  for  affording  to  a  large  number 
of  communities  the  advantages  of  the 
new  scheme.  In  New  York  the  local 
telephone  company  has  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  chief  of  the  weather  sig- 
nalling department  a  telephone  to  be 
used  only  in  giving  special  information 
of  weather  forecasts  to  the  general 
public.  Anyone  can  call  for  answers 
to  special  questions  at  any  time  and  be 
sure  of  an  immediate  reply.  Moreover, 
any  subscriber  who  wishes  to  have  all 
important  weather  news  can  send  his 
name  to  the  telephone  company  and  he 
will  thereafter  be  telephoned  by  them 
whenever  any  marked  change  is  ex- 
pected. These  special  warnings,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
telephone  company,  and  from  there  to 
the  subscribers  wishing  to  receive  them, 
include  all  heavy  storms,  cold  waves, 
warm  waves,  sleet  and  storms,  etc. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

 Unequalled  in  

LDU  R  /\  ISILTY, 

TONE  and  FINISH. 

♦      ♦      Fully  Guaranteed.      +  ♦ 

Will  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 
to  purchase. 

Oatotogatt  frtt  on  application. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

S3K  Posl  Street  San  Erauclsco,  Cal. 


Beccham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin.etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  a!l  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  io<J  and 
25$  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  6.000,000  boxes. 


A  twelve-mule  team  left  Fresno  on  the 
11th  with  two  wagons  and  1S,00()  pounds  of 
electric  plant  for  the  San  Joaquin  river— the 
framework  and  the  armature  for  one  of  the 
dynamos  which  will  generate  electricity  to  be 
transmitted  to  Fresno.  Two  of  these  dyna- 
mos have  arrived  from  New  York,  and  another 
is  on  the  road.  Each  dynamo  weighs  '.24,000 
pounds,  but  is  in  three  pieces,  and  each  piece 
can  be  handled  separately.  The  largest  piece 
weighs  11,000  pounds  and  is  loaded  on  the 
front  wagon;  the  next  piece,  SOOO  pounds,  is 
on  the  trail  wagon.  The  5000-pound  piece  will 
go  at  another  time.  The  second  dynamo  re- 
mains for  the  present  near  the  freight  depot. 
The  road  to  the  mountains  is  a  fairlv  good 
one.  The  bridge  across  the  San  Joaquin, 
built  by  the  electric  company,  was  designed 
especially  to  carry  such  loads.  There  is  other 
heavy  machinery  to  go.  but  not  so  heavy  as 
these. 

State  of  Ohio,  City  op  Toledo,  1 

Lucas  County.  I  ' 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  1b  the 
senior  partner  of  the  tirni  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
(loins  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  anil 
.State  aforesaid,  and  that 'said  llrm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRKD  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  lhat  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  CntE. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence, this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  ft  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
«-Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


The  California  wool  crop  for  "J5  was  35,- 
866,890  pounds,  against  86,968,400  pounds  in 
'94.  Spring  clip,  24.01*,  110  pounds;  fall  clip, 
10,080,580  pounds;  pulled  wool,  l,75K,t>O0 
pounds.  The  exports  during  the  year  were 
26,.'55ti,000  pounds,  exclusively  by  rail,  and 
were  valued  at  $3,500,000.  The  stock  on  hand 
Dec.  81,  was  6,000,000  pounds,  including 
scoured  wool.  

TRY  SILVER  KINO,  KB.  FARMER. 

With  Oats  at  20'.i  bu.,  Corn  240  bu.,  Teosintc 
100  tons,  Potatoes  1200  bu.,  and  Silver  King 
Barley  116  bu.  per  acre,  Where  will  yields 
stop?  We'll  tell  you  this:  The  John  A. 
Salzer  Seed  Co.  are  creating  new  cereals. 
Above  yields  are  facts  to-day  and  they  say  in 
ten  years  their  new  varieties,  now  in  prog- 
ress, will  surely  increase  above  yield  50  per 
cent.  If  Salzer  says  so,  it's  so.  That  Silver 
King  Barley  is  marvelous  ! 

If  you  wlil  cut  this  out  and  H«'ii<l  it  with  10c. 
postage  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  receive  their  mammoth 
catalogue  and  ten  packages  grasses  and 
grains,  including  Silver  King  Barley. 


Los  Angeles  papers  report  the  production 
of  the  oil  field  for  the  past  year  to  be  nearly 
three  times  that  of  the  previous  year, 
amounting  altogether  to  1,3ns,  T5<)  barrels.  The 
average  price  received  was  fifty  cents  per 
barrel,  or  $084, 375  for  the  entire  output.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  oil  exchange, 
there  are  250  wells  which  have  beeu  operated 
during  the  year,  the  mean  product  of  each 
being  about  fifteen  barrels  daily. 


Irritation  of  the  Throat  and  Hoarseness 
are  immediately  relieved  by  "  Brown'*  Bron- 
chial Troches.'*    Have  them  always  ready. 


The  El  Completo  Coffee  and  Commercial 
Co.  has  incorporated  here — capital  stock  $75,- 
000 — to  raise  and  market  coffee  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America. 


(~)RCHARDIST,   1*1  ARRIED  MAN  (GERMAN), 

V  with  long  practical  experience  in  California 
and  Europe,  wants  responsible  situation.  Compe- 
tent fruit-grower,  vineyardist  and  wine-maker. 
Will  prove  satisfactory  in  every  branch  of  the 
business.   Addreas  N.  N.,  this  ofllce. 


New  Varieties  of 

PRUNES. 

"  Clairac 
Mammoth" 

Or  IMPROVED  FRENCH  PRIM  . 


\VTANTED  BY  AN  ENUINEER.  WHO  IS  ALSO 

~~  a  horticulturist,  to  take  charge  of  a  vineyard 
or  orchard,  ditches,  irrigation  of  whatever  magni- 
tude. Address  TRIPAL,  201  Lombard  Street,  San 
Francisco,  care  of  Rev'd  D.  O.  Kelley. 


Average  size  (cured). 

The  FINEST  and  LARGEST  prune  ever  intro- 
duced into  this  Slate,  grading  (cured)  from  20  to  35 
per  pound;  splendid  to  ship  East  as  a  plum. 

The  CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH  was  originated 
from  the  seed:  nothing  "hybridized"  about  it. 
We  can,  therefore,  guarantee  the  character  of  this 
remarkable  prune  to  be  "  constant."  All  our  trees 
of  that  prune  are  on  Myrobolan  root;  on  peach  it 
Is  too  liable  to  sever  from  the  stock.  Prices,  13,  $4 
and  $5  per  dozen,  according  to  sizes;  $24,  H30  and 
$35  per  hundred. 

CAUTION  ! 

We  would  caution  the  public  against  buying 
trees  pur|>orting  to  be  that  New  Prune  of  ours, 
under  any  name  whatever,  as  we  know  of  some 
unscrupulous  nurserymen  in  the  State  trying  to 
pass  the  "  Robe  Imperial "  a  large  and  juicy  plum, 
under  the  name  of  "Imperial"  short,  for  the 
Clairac  Mammoth.  We  assure  the  public  that 
those  nursorymen  are  frauds,  and  contemptible 
frauds,  they  claiming  to  have  bribed  an  employe 
of  ours  to  obtain  scions  of  that  prune  ! 

Chatenay  D'Ente  Prune. 

This  is  another  new  variety  of  French  Prune, 
earlier  than  the  earliest.  We  particularly  recom- 
mend this  valuable  variety  to  Oregon  prune  grow- 
ers, as  it  would  permit  them  to  dry  their  prunes  to 
the  sun. 

Two  more  new  varieties  of  prunes  under  "ex- 
perimental test  "  test  in  our  grounds. 

Nat  Trees  of  All  Kinds. 


23  Varieties  of  English  Walnut  (GRAFTED 
and  SECOND  GENERATION  trees). 

9  Varieties  of  French  Chestnuts. 

4  Varieties  of  Alnionds. 

S  Varieties  of  Filberts. 

241  Varieties  of  Grapes. 

62  Varieties  of  English  Gooseberries. 

New  Pears,  New  Cherries,  New  Apples,  New 
Fruit  In  general,  etc. 

Send  for  General  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Price  List. 

Felix  Gillet, 

Barren  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 


FOR  SrtLE. 

Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlings. 

No.  1,  A  and  up. .  $5.00  per  1000. 

No.  2,  J  to  A   2.50 

No.  3,  X  to  i   1.50 

Terms  cash  before  shipment.   Mention  this  paper. 

H.  FREEISOROIGII. 
Sunrise  Nurseries  Montavilla,  Oregon, 


C/lLltltp  tnUITS 


—  AND- 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Rest  Adapted  to  the  Dlfierent 
Districts  or  the  State. 

FOK  SALI  BT 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  San  PraocUco,  Cal 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Priees  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  OR ANQE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Orovllle,  Rutte  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
NURSERYMAN, 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 

French  Prunes,  Tragedy  Primes. 

Royal,  Blenheim,  Moorpark,  French  and 
Newcastle  Apricots. 

I.  X.  L..  Nonparlel,  Texas  Prolific,  Lanque- 
doc,  La  Prima  and  Ne  Pins  Ultra  Almonds. 

Crawford,  Salway,  Susquehanna,  Muir,  Fos- 
ter and  other  Peaches  in  variety. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Acacias, 
Texas  Umbrella  Trees,  Grapevines  and  Small 
Fruits  In  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  Insect 
pests.  For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodi,  Cat. 

Santa  Rosa  Nurseries. 

A  Fine  Slock  of  Clean,  Unirrigated  Trees. 

All  the  Standard  Varieties. 

Aliio  California  Red  (bent,  n»o»t  prolific  and 
largest  early  I'lum),  Wonderful  Tennant 
Prune,  Kent  New  Japan  1*1  u inn  and 
Young-Bearing  Applet*. 

A?.™***  R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA  CALIFORNIA. 

Established  IH7B. 

riyrobolan  Nursery 

No  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  I80MS  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,  Healthy,  Non  Irrigated 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  hold  over 
tree,  dug-stock.   No  insect  pests. 

J  AS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Fre» 


MISSION  AND  NEVADILL0 

OH\/e^  Trees. 

All  Sizes. 
VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


John  E.  Packard, 

I'omona,  California. 


Olive  Trees. 

H0WLAND  BROS., 


Send  for  Price  List. 


POMONA.  CAL. 


F*OR  SALE. 


MANZANILLO  AND  NEYADILLO  BLANCO 
OLIVE  TREES. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
Union  Nursery  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Frank  Kitnz,  Proprietor. 


OLIVE  NURSERY. 

C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON, 
Send  for  Price  List.  Pomona,  California. 


OLIVE  GROWERS'  MANUAL 

Sent  Free  on  Application  to 
F.  M.  HUNT  Redlands,  Cal. 


Jauuarv  25,  189G. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Pacific  Nursery 

Office  and  Greenhouses, 
Cor  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Sau  Francisco. 
Nursery  at  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAflENTAL. 

Evergreens  and  Coniferous,  Palms  and  Pracenses. 

Largest  and  best  grown  stock  of  Camellias,  the 
best  double  sorts.  Azaleas  indica,  double  and 
single.  Roses  on  own  roots  and  grafted  in  the 
best  varieties,  and  healthy,  very  strong  plants. 

F.  LUDEMANN. 


fCRRYSi 

SEEDS. 

Perfect  seeds  grow 
rpayingcrops.  Perfect  seeds"' 
Fare  not  grown  by  chance.  Noth-J 
Ting  is  ever  left  to  chance  In  grow-^ 
ing  Ferry's  Seeds.  Dealers  sell 
tbem  everywhere.   Write  for 

FERRY'S 
SEED  ANNUAL 

for  1896.   Brimful  of  valuable  j 
[  Information about  uest  and  new- 
,  est  seeds.     Free  by  mail. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


French    Prune  !    Royal    Apricot  ! 

Black  Tartarian  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries. 
Cork  Elm,  Birch,  Linden,  Maple,  Hawthorn. 
Acacias,  Magnolias.  Dracaenas,  Pittosporums. 
Laurestinus  Carnations. 
Roses  and  Palms  in  large  quantities. 
Gums  and  Cypress  in  boxes. 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
Send  for  price  list. 

F.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MTA100  FREE. 


MAKING  SEEDS 

Every  planter  wants  them,  Wo 
sell  WARRANTED  BEST  SEIOS  CHEAP 
HALF  REGULAR  PRICE.  Large  pkts. 
2  CTS.  &  up.  Extras  with  orders. 
Send  for  FINEST  BOOK  PRINTED, 
mailed  FRF  F.  Maiket  Qarrlrnera 
|OS/c  /or  Wholesale  Price  List. 

ALNEER  BROS., 

No.  11  Alneer  Blk,  Rocklord.  III. 


igsmss  is  mm 

r  We  are  the  only  seedsmen  making  the  growing  of = 
•  farm  seeds,  grasses  and  clovers  a  great  specialty.:: 
rOur  Extra  Crass  and  Clover  Mixtures  loot  a  life-s 
-time  without  renewal.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mam-5 
2  moth  catalogue  und  10  pkgs.  Grains  and  Grassess 
£  free  for  but  10c-.  pn  stage.  Catalogue  alone  Ac.  - 
S  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO  .  La  Crosse,  wis.  = 
Xiiiiiiihiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  ■iiiiitiniiiiiiii  inn  mini? 


MONEY  IN  TOMATOES 

But  You  Must  Plant  the  Right  Seed. 

My  new  Seed  Book  tells  all  about  the  best  kiDdBof 
t  omatoes  and  much  else  of  interest  in  the  Seed  Line. 
Most  attract  ive  and  instructive  buyers  catalogue  ever 
published,  illustrating  these  Tomatoes,  free  to  all 
intending  purchasers.  Address  at  once.  P.O.  JBox  6]5 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

Rockford  Seed  Farms,  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


Headquarters  for  the  Choicest 

SEEDS, PLANTS, 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES. 
ROSES,  BULBS,  Etc. 

Elegant  168  Page  Catalog,  Free. 
Send  for  It  before  buying. 
Half  saved  by  dealing  direct.  Every- 
thing mail  size  postpaid.  Larger  by  ex- 
press or  freight.  8otl«factlon  Guar- 
anteed. 42nd  year.  lOOO  Acre* 
JB0  Greenhouses. 

ST0RRS&  HARRISON  CO.. 

Painesville,  Ohio.  Box  125 


If  A  CHOICE  PALM  CHEAPJf 

Palms  are  considered  tho  ricb  X 
man's  plant,  because  so  hlgh«plic:  ;1J 
ed  at  the  North.  We  grow  lhatn>9R 
at  a  uiiDirnum  of  cost,  and  to  lu--Jfc 
troduco  them  to  the  general  pub-  A  & 
lie,  we  will  mail  a  too,  healthy  ;[L 
plant — and.  a  copy  of  our  eato-j! 
lnuite,  irhtvh  teUs  just  how  to  man- * ; 

age  Palms  in  the  irindmr — post .  "  c 
paid  to  any  address  for  only  20  cjts.  3  » 
CltF.VlLLE.Y  ROBUST*.  $  \ 
Known  as  Australian  Silk  Oak'* 
(but  Is  not  a  true  oak).  A  splendid  i  £ 
ffi"^g^s^f^TirtfTSfc=3>  pernj  l«  uv<-.i  |*»»t  plant,  uh  ,i,..-,„  a. 
3  ;tiveaa  a  Palm,  as  hardy  and  easily  managed  as  a  Geranium 
a  land  as  graceful  as  a  Fern,  The 
Tb  •  1  list,  heat,  and  gas  of  living 

*  ;  rooms  has  no  visible  effect  on  it, 
"3  ?  and  everybody  Bhould  grow  it  A 
3  rflne,  strong  plant—  and  a  copy 
5  our  cataloaua — sent  postpaid 
3  i  for  only  16  cents.  Or  for  only 
^.85  cents  we  -will  send 

both  the  Palm  and  tore* 

*  "  villoa — and  a  catalogue 
"5  r — to  any  address. 
3  r   FnEE  t  Our  68  page  C»t- 

3  f  ftlogue  of  Rare  Florida 
$  i  Flowers  A  Fruits  for  1896,  -= 
a  »with  fine  colored  plate,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

iPIKE  &  ELLSWORTH,  Jessamine,  Fla 


Australian  Salt  Bush  Plants 

For  alkali  land,  for  sale  by  Lord  as  Walton, 
60!)  E.  2nd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL., 

OFFERS  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Olive  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 

CITRUS  TREES. 

SENU    FOR    PRICKS,  ADDRESS 

GEORGE  G.  ROEDIING,  Proprietor. 


AUSTRALIAN   SALT  BUSH 

(Atriplex  seniibaccatum) 

— — S  E  E  D.-  

A    FORAGE    PLANT    FOR    ALKALI  SOILS. 

Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application.   Correspondence  invited. 

X  R  U  /W  BULL    &  BEEBE, 


SEEDSMEN  &  NURSERYMEN. 


419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Kraiu-isc-o,  Cal. 


Oak  Lawn  Nursery. 

SEND   FOR    PRICE  LIST. 

H .    E.    HULBFRT  Proprietor. 

« 10    FOURTH    STREET,    SANTA  ROSA. 


Are  YOU  going  to  plant  this  season  ? 

If  you  are,  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  some  of  the  following: 

ItllRBANK  .  .  .  }°™  M!ir,al,a  S7.50  the  100 

UURBANK....) 

SIMON  on  Myrobolan   mt.       „  ..... 

ABUNDANCE.)  WO.BO  the  1  OO 

ALEXANDER  and  HALE'S  EARLY  ««.oo  the  lOO 

These  trees  have  been  grown  without  irrigation. 
WASHINGTON  NAVELS  and  MED.  SWEET  ORANGE  TREES  at  such  bard  times  prices  as 

will  meet  your  purse. 

Aloha  Nurseries, 

FRED  C.  MILES,  Manager.  PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


STOCKTON  NURSERY. 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE.         ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Trees!  Trees!  Trees!  Trees! 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

9 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying  your  Stock. 


E.  G.  CLOWES, 


Stockton,  Gal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONIT0  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     FRUIT  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

cale^  o\her0pesetsged  everywnere  t0  De  e1ual  t0  tne  best-  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.   Address : 

Alexander  &  Mammon, 

Biggs,  Butte  County,  Cal. 

Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 

SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 

We  have  boon 
appointed    b  y 
Stark  Bros.. 
CAGEN,   Louisiana,  Mo., 
m     sole  agents  for 
.      the  s  p  i  e  i]  (i  o  r 
H»     Prune   on  the 

\>H     IM'itic  coast. 

Trees  grown 
by  us  at  our 
nurserien  here. 

Every  tree  to 
>e  sold  under 
their  register- 
ed tr;ule  mark. 

The  Splendor 
han  the  sweet- 
ness of  the 
D'Agon,  but  Is 
several  times 

Send  for  description  and  special  order  blank  at  once.  Only  a  limited  number  left.  larger. 

We  have  a  large  list  of  new  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums  and  Prunes.  Also  a  large  list  of  Roses. 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.   Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  upon  application. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates. 


NURSERY  CO. 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 


5QC.  TEIAL  SETS 


table  Seeds 


Choice  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

We  prepay  the  postage  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  the  Plants. 

Set  A— 3  Beautiful  Palms,  3  sorts,  strong  plants,  50c 

B— 10  I.ovely  Carnations,  10  sorts  50c 

C— 10  Prize-winning  Chrysanthemums,  10  sorts  50c 

O— 5  Superb  double  Petunias,  5  kinds  50c 

E— 5  Grand  large-flowered  Oeraniums,  5  kinds.  50c 

G — 10  Hlegaut  ever  blooming  Roses,  10  kinds  50c 

10  l'lovvering  Plants,  viz:  r  Fuchsia,  1  Heliotrope, 
1  Manettia  Vine,  1  Carnation,  1  Geranium, 
1  Solaum,  1  Petunia,  1  Abutilon,  1  Hydran- 
gea, 1  Chrysanthemum  50c 

12  Violet  Plants,  50c.  JgM&'«*S£ 

]        w        White,  3  Marie  Louise. 
Qf»nrl    fr»«"   r\ttr  Illustrated  Catalogue.   It  contains  a 

cciiu  lur  UUI  complete  list  of  our  Flower,  Vegeta- 
ble, Grass,  Clover,  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees  and  Small 
Fruits;  our  latest  importations  from  Germany,  France,  England, 
Australia  and  Japan;  all  the  Latest  Novelties  in  Flower  and  Vege- 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO.,  San  Francisco 

411,  413  Sansome  Street 


Any 

3  Sets 

FOR 

$1-25 

OR 

5  Sets 

FOR 


BUY 

FRESH 

WESTERN 


SEEDS 


''"""KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE p" B^™n«K co" 

Grass,  Field,  Garden, Tree  and  Flower-seeds, all  espec- 
ially (frown  and  selected  forWesternsollandcllmate. 
Alfalfa,  Kaflircorn  and  other  forage  plants  for  dry  cli- 
mate a. specialty.  Our  elegant  lHUti  catalogue  Is  ready  and 
will  be  mailed  Free  on  application.  8tad  for  one  now 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Fkancisco,  Jan.  22,  1806. 
WHEAT— The  local  wheat  market  is  very 
firm  and,  taking  it  altogether,  is  in  a  satis- 
factory condition.  Since  our  last  issue  prices 
for  May  option  have  advanced,  while  milling 
and  No.  1  are  also  slightly  better.  In  spot 
trading  there  is  a  good  inquiry  for  export,  but 
few  offerings,  as  holders  seem  to  be  confident 
prices  will  go  higher,  and  as  they  wish  to  get 
everything  possible  out  of  it,  there  is  not 
much  disposition  to  sell.  The  Eastern  mar- 
kets are  a  little  stronger,  with  a  tendency  to 
go  higher,  and  the  English  market  is  strong 
and  steady.  These  circumstances  have  tended 
to  strengthen  the  local  market.  But  probably 
the  most  important  factor  has  been  the  de- 
mand for  milling  wheat  for  shipment  to  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  Cape  of  (iood  Hope. 
In  ordinary  seasons  these  markets  are  sup- 
plied locally,  but  the  almost  total  failure  of 
the  wheat  'crop  in  that  part  of  the  world  this 
last  season  has  created  a  market  there  for 
California.  Whether  we  can  hold  these  mar- 
kets another  season  is,  of  course,  question- 
able, as  they  usually  raise  more  than  is 
needed  for  their  own  wants  and  are  exporters 
themselves.  This  season,  however,  this  state 
of  affairs  has  helped  California  and  has  helped 
to  maintain  and  advance  the  local  market,  of 
San  Francisco  particularly,  for  the  higher 
grades.  There  are  at  the  present  time  five 
vessels  loading  at  the  whars'es  for  Australia 
and  South  Africa,  and  more  are  looked  for 
daily. 

Milling  wheat  is  selling  at  $1. IT!  20  and 
No.  1,  tl.U71/, ;  May  option,  11.09% 

Freights  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe 
at  the  present  time  are  low,  some  being 
quoted  at  21s  3d  to  direct  ports.  A  good  many 
of  the  vessels  were  chartered  previous  to 
arrival,  however,  and  these  get  better  fig- 
ures, some  as  high  as  31s  tid. 

BARLEY.— The  market  for  barley  remains 
steady  at  former  figures:  Feed,  70c;  brew- 
ing, 7o@85c. 

FLOUR -Net  cash -Family  extra,  *tf  V>~>(<£ 
3  75  per  bbl ;  Bakers'  extra,  *M  45Q6  55;  Su- 
perfine, *2  50@3  75. 

OATS— Feed,  fair  to  good,  85®T0c;  No.  1, 
72V»®82%c;  choice  to  fancy,  S5c;  Surprise, 
95cfe#l  ;  Milling.  S0<V/s5c;  Norway,  black,  i\0i: 
1  25;  Gray,  80(?*85c;  Red,  $1  05@l  10. 

BUCK  WHEAT— 87'4'S 95c  perctl. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  There  is  little,  if 
anything,  to  report  in  the  butter  market  this 
week.  Receipts  are  light,  as  the  rainstorm  of 
the  past  few  days  has  prevented  the  farmers 
from  reaching  their  shipping  points:  and  even 
if  they  could,  the  boats  which  connect  with 
Marin  Co.  points  were  not  running  with  any 
regularity.  The  market  is  therefore  bare  of 
some  kinds,  particularly  the  better  qualities. 
This  does  not  result,  however,  in  higher 
prices,  for  there  is  a  correspondingly  small 
demand.  The  Eastern  market  is  firm.  Prices 
remain  the  same  as  last  week. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy,  per  pouDd  26@27H 

"         "       seconds,     "   24@26 

pickled,  "   I8@20 

Cheese,  fancy  mild,  "   IIK6UH 

fair  to  good,  "   7®  9 

Eastern.  "   12®  12* 

EGGS— The  wet  weather  does  not  seem  to 
have  affected  the  laying  ability  of  the  do- 
mestic hen,  for  eggs  were  in  more  plentiful 
supply  than  last  week,  with  a  consequent 
weakening  of  the  prices  all  around.  We  quote 
as  follows : 

Fancy  ranch,  per  dozen  23®24 

Choice     •'  "   2Ko.23 

Fancy  store,        "  20®2I 

Choice    «  "   18((.  19 

POULTRY— There  are  a  few  changes  this 
week  in  the  poultry  market  in  the  way  of 
better  prices ;  but  it  is  feared  this  is  only  a 
temporary  improvement  caused  by  the  storm 
of  the  last  few  days.  Farmers  were  unable 
to  ship,  and  the  supply  was  consequently 
shortened.  There  is  not.  however,  a  very 
strong  demand;  and  when  the  storm  sub- 
sides, there  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  a  drop 
in  prices.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound   llw  ]■> 

"        "        hens   lii.i  18 

Dressed  Turkeys   ism  M 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  A  UKa  I  ho 

;'       young  4  S0®5  00 

Broilers,  small  2  5U®8  mi 

"      large  3  50to4  Ml 

Hens  4  ui<«  5  00 

Ducks  5  0U(«  «  50 

Geese,  per  pair  I  aoi.i  I  78 

Pigeons,  per  doz  I  00(d'l  25 

"      young  I  iic  I  75 

BEANS— There  is  no  change  to  report  in 
this  market  and  last  week's  prices  will  hold 
good. 

Bayos   '.  SI  05f«  1  15 

Butler  t   I  TOioi  I  iKl 

Pink   I  00®l  15 

Red   1  20C«  1  35 

Lima   2  tS0Ca>2  75 

Horse   I  30®  I  ?li 

Pea   1  90®  I  79 

Small  white   I  4001  55 

Large   1  lu©l  35 

Black  Kye   1  ?5®l  95 

Red  Kidney   1  75@1  95 

ONIONS— Onions  are  reported  scarce  and 
prices  higher.  Good  to  choice  Silverskins  are 
quoted  at  from  S0e/«.$1.10  and  cut  Onions  at 
50@o0c. 

POTATOES— There  is  a  continued  im- 
provement in  the  Potato  market,  with  prices 
of  most  varieties  higher.  This,  of  course,  is 
due  to  the  rain  which  has  been  so  general  for 
the  past  week.  Farmers  are  getting  ready  to 
plant  as  soon  as  the  storm  is  over,  and  the  de- 
mand for  seed  stuff  is  good,  with  higher  prices. 
Should  good  planting  weather  set  in  now,  as 
there  is  every  indication  of  it  doing,  the 


chances  are  prices  will  go  still  higher  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  demand  and  short  stocks  of 
some  varieties,  such  as  the  Early  Rose.  We 
quote  as  follows : 

Oregon  Burbanks  60® 80 

Salinas      "   80®  75 

River  "   36®50 

Reds  90@8O 

Karlv  Rose  55®7U 

Oregon  Garnets  *K»  70 

RICE  MEAL    Mill  prices,  *13@15  per  ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— New  or  old  process,  mill 
prices,  $21  per  ton. 

FEED  CORN  MEAL  Choice  grades,  per 
ton,  #19  50@20  50. 

CRACKED  CORN— Choice  qualitv,  per  ton, 
$20®2l. 

BRAN — No.  1,  *13  50(3)14  50  per  ton. 

IK  H>S  .Vd.sc.  per  lb,  according  to  quality; 
old  stock,  3@5c. 

HAY— New  crop,  per  ton:  Wheat,  tXOi: 
12  50;  Barlev,  *hY«s  50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  *7  50 
@tl;  Wild  Oat,  $»Vtt9;  Clover.  W@8;  Alfalfa, 
*5  SOGcS  50:  Compressed,  *ii  50ft)  10  50;  Stock, 
*.v<h;. 

CORN— New  crop,  small  Yellow,  ctl,  87^ft! 
9(lc;   large   Yellow,  S7'^i90c;    White,  S5ft] 

s~ytc. 

RYE    75(if  SOc  per  ctl  for  new. 

MIDDLINGS  -Fair  to  good  per  tou.  ftl8@ 
18  50;  No.  1,  $19@20;  extra  choice,  121. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE -Best  grade, 
per  ton,  *21. 

GROUND  BARLEY  -Choice  to  fancy,  *lfi 
6t.\7  per  ton. 

STRAW— Good  to  choice,  per  bale,  40ft!G0c. 

HONEY  AND  BEESWAX  — The  prices  of 
these  articles  are  merely  nominal.  There  is 
a  little  doing  all  the  time  but  only  in  the  way 
of  jobbing  sales.    Prices  are  as  follows  : 

Comb   10®I2 

Water  White,  extracted   5<a5i«; 

Dark  Amber   4®4H 

Beeswax   94086 

WOOL — There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in 
this  market.  Sales  for  good  quality  continue 
fair,  while  poor  qualities  drag.  Prices  are 
maintained  at  about  last  week's  figures: 

Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  3@5c 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  4®Sc 

Southern  and  Coast  4®5c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free  8®7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  6®6c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  8®9c 


Prices  of  Wool  From  1889  to  1895. 


Luiil,  Jan.  lOth,  1S90. 

P<>  the  Editok:—  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  publish,  for  the  information  of  your  readers, 
the  quotations  of  prices  of  the  various  grades 
of  California  wool  from  1SHH  to  1895,  repeating 
the  quotations  from  your  paper  for  the  first 
issue  in  May  and  November  of  each  year  I 
Yours  truly,  J.  F.  Bi  sbv. 

The  information  asked  for  in  the  above  let- 
ter is  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  SOc  per  Hue  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


K.  H.  BUKKK,  H»!  Market  9t„  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


JKKSEVS  ANII  HOI.STRINS,  from  the  bent 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Nile*  St  Co.,  Lob  Angelex. 
Cal..  Breeders  and  Kxporlers.  EHtablltthed  in  ISTti. 


i  B  KSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


HULLS— Devons  and  ShortboniB.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  Ioih. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danvllie.  Cal. 


I'KTKK  SAXK  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Oor- 
reHpondence  solicited. 


Poultry. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    E<;<;  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Kvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It 


MANHATTAN  EtiU  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


MR8.J.U.  FKKDEKICKS,  Madison. Cal.  Bl.Mln- 
orcas  and  Br.  Leghorn  Egg»  for  sale  at  SOc  per  doz. 


WILLIAM  NILES& CO.. Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  anddeacrlptlvecatalogue.  free. 


Swine. 


F.  II.  HUKKE,  BH  Market  St. ,  S.  F  — BKRKSHlliKS 


TVLEK  KEACH.  San  Jose.  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

HF.KKSHIRKS  AND  I'OL AND-CHINA  HOOS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nile*  St  Co.. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.    Established  In  1876. 


A.  P.  HOT  AXING  Berkshires  from  Imported 
stock— Maytield.  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUKPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.  Reglsfd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


.I.H.IiLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  largeeholeeSpan- 
l«h,  French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

Vou  C»ll  Largely  lm -reuse 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  lncu 
bator  and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  fur  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul 
try  Appliances  generally,  liemem- 
brr  Iht  It.  .-t  it  thr  Cheapeit.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St.. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Consign 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter,  Cheese,  Honey,  Etc. 

 TO  

POULTRYMEN'S  UNION, 


i07  Front  Stre«-t 


Shii  Kthik-In 


1  incubator  Co, 
Box  iq  Ujbiloin&s  Ju 


SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATOR 

Our  magnificent 
lew  oatulouue 
giving  full  In- 
formation re- 
ardlng  artificial 
latching*  Brooding 
_nd  treatise  on  poul- 
try mialng  sent  for  4o 
■tamt«.  Clronlarfr**,. 


Agents 


OUR  POULTRY  ANNUAL 

and  Book  of  Valuable  Becipea,  64  large 
pages,  contained  beautiful  colored  plates 
ofrowls,  gives  description  and  prices  of 
45  varieties, with  Important  hiutson  care 
of  poultry,  and  pages  of  recipesof  great 
value  to  everyone.  Finest  Poultry  Book 
published  for  1*96  Postpaid  only  10  cts. 
C.  N.  Bowers,  Box  a,  Dakota,  III 


bftkr  frum  $MUo  $300.  nmunllinl  liuneorlt,... 

rlla;.  »..n  r.-r   .-  .....I . . I.I .  Uun'l  rrljr  «■  alk- 

rr>.  bm  veiirown  ll«U>.  (lullll  tnr.M.hr.l  frw, 
Urt  U  nt*  «l  ••o.CHICAUO  Sl'lLK  10.  c  I, 


Potatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move large  quantities  of  Potash 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  \o%  actual  Pot- 
ash. Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  Yoik. 

nEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
arc  our  Agents  lor  the  Paciiic  Coast. 


"rice,  in  craie.  }3:  weight.  10  lbs. 
Makes  Bisulphide  effective  and  ecouQQjlca] 
works  ;ih  well  on  Ground  Squirrels. 
For  use  In  applying 

WHEELER  S  CAR  BON  BISULPHIDE. 
Price  reduced  to  W  per  fr-gal  ean. 
Sold  by  the  trade  and  the  manufacturer. 

M.ih  ami  Alamtilit  .Mh..  ^  in  KranelHco. 


he  1  acific  Loast  Dairyman. 

DEVOTED   TO    DAIRYING    AND  INTENSIVE 
FARMING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Semi-monthly,  18  pkges.   (iood  illustrations. 
Price  ffl.OO  per  Year. 

Sample  copies  free. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Dairyman  Publishing  Co., 

Tacoimi,  WaiiliinKton. 

Whitewashing  done  for  T 1 1 K  K  K  -O I '  A  KT  K  K  S 
OF  A  CKNT  per  Square  Yard. 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 

400  yard*  of  whll«- 
WHHhltiK  ur  irwu 
may  b*^  Hpraveil  In  our 
hour  by  Whiiiw right *h 
WhiteuHNhiuK  Ma- 
■  li  in.  a  Tree  MpMT«ri 
Maohlneaat  prices  from 
fa  to  $r>u.  WMtAwttehliiK 
or  Tre»*  Siiraylntr  NozzIch 
hpiH  by  mail  at  f  I.UOcat'li. 
Wild  this  machine,  rotlti 
and  nozzleB.  buUdlnfffci  lit 
feet  hlffll  can  be  whlt**- 
\v ashed  or  trees  sprayed 
without  Htatdntr  or  lad- 
tiers.  All  the  lartfe  bulld- 
ingB  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  tine  paint 
work  We  also  supply  a 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Telephones. 
Transmitters.  Wire,  etc  , 
for  communication  be- 
tween office,  warehouse, 
dwelling,  etc.  Send  for 
Outaloeue.  WM.  WAINWK1UHT,  1660  .Ma-ket 
ntreet,  near  llayet. 


|\JEW  MAMIVIOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  I  390  Fiue4t 
book  ever  published,  contains  Dearly  luo 
pagea,  all  printed  In  colon  plana  for  beat 
poultry  bouses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
{and  gardening  pav.  Sent  post  paid  for  15c. 
JotanBanscherjJr^boxeoFreeport,  llL 


HATCH  Chickens  •V«fi!5; 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


i..;/.  Thou.an.li  In  -ii.  ,--..iu| 
■  ■ier»tlon.     I. ,•«,■.(  „r|(.,.,| 

In  -I  -  '         llali-lier  made. 

<;r.«.  II.  ST  \  III.. 
I  I  I  lolM  ~.  fith  m.  ttahll  > .  III. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  088,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 

TIIK    1:1.1  E    KIHKON  H£KD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRKS  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  band,  also  a  lew  JaD'y  and  Feb'y 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.   Correspondence  solic'td. 


There  Is  No  Doubt  ^b! 


TIO".  KKYVTOyl'. 
-  KNIFE  - 

Ihranville.  Pa 


January  25,  1896. 


The  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  January  22,  1S96. 

This  market  still  continues  in  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  which  we  have  had  to  report 
for  the  last  few  weeks.  The  statements  we 
receive  from  the  fruit  merchants  are  unani- 
mous. They  all  declare  that  business  is  prac- 
tically dead.  At  the  same  time  there  is  con- 
siderable inquiry  from  the  East  with  requests 
for  samples  and  prices.  The  spring  demand 
has  not  yet  set  in,  but  these  requests  would 
indicate  that  the  market  is  bare  of  dried 
fruit  and  that  we  may  look  for  some  activity 
at  any  moment. 

There  is  a  large  supply  of  second  quality 
peaches  in  Chicago  and  other  centers  of  dis- 
tribution, and  when  quotations  are  asked 
from  coast  holders  of  these  goods,  it  requires 
fruit  of  a  choice  quality  to  compete  with  the 
consigned  article.  Low-grade  and  Chinese 
bleached  are  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  can 
be  bought  at  almost  any  figure.  One  of  our 
merchants  describes  the  situation  here  as 
follows:  "No  demand  whatever  for  carload 
lots ;  some  local  business  is  being  done  for 
northern  shipment,  but  it  is  light.  Are 
quoted  in  a  small  way  at  from  :*c  to  4c  for 
American  and  2c  to  8c  for  Chinese  bleached." 

In  regard  to  prunes,  there  is  practioallv  no 
business  being  done.  What  few  carload 
buyers  there  are  at  the  present  moment,  do 
not  appear  willing  to  pay  more  than  3%c  for 
the  four  sizes,  and  sellers  will  not  consider 
anything  less  than  3%c.  As  full  assortments 
of  the  four  sizes  are  scarce,  the  holders  of 
these  grades  consider  4c  a  low  enough  figure. 
It  is  the  opiuion  of  the  trade  that  after  Feb! 
1st  all  spoi  stocks  in  both  prunes  and  apricots 
will  be  cleared  up.  Stocks  of  apricots  are 
very  light  and  undoubtedly  will  be  cleaned 
up  before  long. 

The  prices  on  other  varieties  of  dried  fruit 
are  nominal,  there  being  no  movement. 


GENERAL  QUOTATIONS. 


Apples,  fancy  

"  choice  

Apricots,  fancy  Moorpark.. 
"       choice  " 

"  fancy  

"  choice  

"  standard  

"  prime  

Figs,  white,  fancy  

"        "  choice,  

"  standard  

"     black,  fancy  

"  choice  

"  standard  

Nectarines,  choice  

standard  

"  prime  

Pears,  fancy  halves  

quarters  

"  choice  

"  standard  

"  prime.   

Peaches,  fancy  

"  choice  

"  standard  

"  prime  

peeled,  in  boxes.. 

pitted  . . 

"  unpitted  

Prunes,  i  sizes  


Plums, 


4H 

4 
13 
111 

w* 

7 
6 
5 
4 
8 

2% 
2 

12£ 
5 

1% 
4 

W 

5« 

5 

4 

3 

5 

4 

3« 
3 

3% 

<§  i% 

4 


3 

2\i<g\  2 

iV" 

3«@  4 

m<n  1  llll 

I  lorn  i  r.i) 
2  25 
2  75 


9  @10 


RAISINS. 

4-orown,  loose,  sacks  or  50-pound  boxes 
2  " 

Seedless  Sultana,  "  "  " 

"       Muscatel,"  "  ■« 

Dried  Grapes,        "  "  » 

3-crown,  London  layers,  20- pound  boxes 

Clusters,  "  •• 

"       Dehesa,  "  " 

"        Imperial,  "  " 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices : 

Almonds,  paper  shell  

"        soft  shell               7 

hard  shell   3i4(&  5 

Walnuts,  soft  shell   '  '  9  @J0 

"        hard  shell   7   <a  8 

Brazil  ..    ..    ...    g  @10 

Peanuts,  California   33^@  4^ 

RAISINS— There  is  nothing  new  to  report. 
Accounts  of  sales  from  the  East  of  fruit  sold 
before  the  end  of  the  year  are  not  at  all  en- 
couraging. In  some  instances,  of  course,  a 
fairly  good  price  has  been  realized,  but  as  a 
rule  the  returns  are  not  very  satisfactory  to 
the  grower. 

GREEN  FRUITS— This  market  is  quiet  at 
the  present  time.  Receipts  of  fruit  are  large 
and  no  demand.  The  rainy  weather  of  the 
past  week  had  a  bad  effect  on  green  fruit 
sales,  but  now  the  storm  is  over  we  look  for 
improvement  all  along  the  line.  We  quote  as 
follows : 

Oranges,  seedlings,  per  box  $  85@I  60 

Navels, Riversideand  Redlands  2  25@2  75 

others   1  25@2  00 

Apples,  ordinary,  box   40®1  00 

choice  to  fancy   1  00(S  1  25 

Lemons  (as  to  quality)   1  00@2  50 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y« 

PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  s 
GASOLINE    -ENGINES  »i 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WORK5,IK» 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Our  readers  will  please  notice  H.  B.  Rus- 
ler's  advertisement  of  the  Comet  Force  Pump 
Sprayer  in  another  column  of  this  paper.  The 
Comet  is  a  Lawn  and  Garden  Force  Pump  as 
well  as  a  Fruit  Tree  Sprayer,  so  arranged  that 
the  foot-rest  can  be  instantly  attached  or  de- 
tached, and  is  warranted  by  the  manufacturer 
to  be  exactly  as  represented  in  every  respect 
The  very  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold  places 
it  at  once  within  the  reach  of  everyone  in 
need  of  a  sprayer. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safs  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
..Th?  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hornri 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 
pSLerVloti«  sold  '2  »a,rraated  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
tor  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.* 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O 


A  FAIR  PROPOSITION. 

Six  months  free!  Monthly  Paper:  Postpaid 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  fence  question. 
Under  no  obligations  to  buy  of  us,  but  use 
your  best  judgment. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Express 
rprr  Prepaid. 

rnLL  catalogue  and  hints  on  spraying. 

THE  COMET 

All  Brass  are  best;  sells  on  sight.  Sprays 
from  bucket  or  barrel.  50  feet.    You  want  it 
for  your  orchard,  vines,  and  plants.   I  want 
agents.   Write  today. 
H.  B.  RUSLER,      Johnstown.  Ohio,  U.  S.  X 


PERFECT  FRUIT! 


1  IS  PRO- 
■ DUCED 


BY  SPRAYING. 


Our  ▼ 

Illustrated  , 


.  Spray  Pump  CataloEue  tells  How  and" When 
Spray-mailed  Free.  THE  DEMINC  CO 
Gen'lwestern  Ag'ts.  _   ,  J. 

Hsnlon  A  Hnbbpll.  Chicaco        Salem,  Ohio.  9 


WOVEN  W!M  FENCE 


Over  508tyles 


Bestonearth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pie  and 
Chicken  tight.  TTou  can 
make  40  to  60  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,   -  Indiana. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


(Established  18H1  >. 
Weekly,  81  a  year.  7  Editors. 
160 -page 
Bee-Book 
Free 


B 


KrPDPDC  SEND  FOR 
tmt  br  b        V3>  Sample  copy  01 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  Drr  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  Ott  OUT  "LI  £3 
PttKK.  THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO..  MedintuO. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  market  Street, 
CAM  PR  JNOlSOO.  ri4T. 


FOR  RENT — 5000-ACRE  RANCH 

Fenced  and  cross-fenced,  good  buildings. 
Address 

W.  W.  POTTER,  508  California  Street,  S.  F. 


DON'T  PLANT 

SEEDS,    FRUIT    TREES,    ORNAMENTAL    TREES    AND  PLANTS 

UNLESS 

YOU   QET   OUR    CATALOGUE,    SELECT    FROM    IT,    AND  ARE 

SUPPLIED  BY 

SUNSET   SEED   AND    PLANT  CO., 

4279    SANSOME    STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOST  SIMPLE,  MOST  DURABLE 

 AND  

MOST  SATISFACTORY 
CULTIVATOR 

IN  USE. 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 

 FOR  THE  

CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS 
AND  ORCHARDS. 


THE  MORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 

iw,iIiffi,tf^^,r,taMt™wtgraM4'  style  A- bliides  16 taSI 


Avery's  Steel  Frame  Napoleon 
Gang  Plow. 

Has  EXTRA  STRONG  and  HIGH  BEAMS,  be- 
ing twenty-three  incnes  in  the  clear;  prevents 
clogging  with  trash. 

HIGH  WHEELS,  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter. 

AXLES,  one  and  five-eighths  inch  cold-rolled 
steel. 

THE  HITCH  is  center  draft,  reaching  from  rear 
axle. 

THE  LIFT  is  extra  high  and  easy.  Furnished 
with  or  without  seat  attachment  and  rear  wheel. 


The  Morgan  Grape  Hoe 

Is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  in- 
vented for  use  in  the  culture  of  grapes  and  berries, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  vineyard  work.  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows  the  MORGAN 
GRAPE  HOE  will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds 
that  remain  under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and 
posts,  and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close  to 
the  vine.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor  will  soon 
pay  the  cost  of  this  tool,  for  this  work  is  usually 
done  by  hand-hoeing— a  slow  and  expensive  way. 


SEND    FOR  CIRCULARS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

STATE  AGENTS  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


F*or  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A  .  T.  AMES,  Gait  , Cal. 


TO  LAW  STUDENTS. 

Those  who  desire  to  read  law  at  home  can  ob- 
tain information  as  to  what  books  to  purchase  at 
the  least  possible  cost  to  complete  the  course,  by 
addressing  CHAS.  A.  H.  SMITH,  261  Second  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  Give  plainly  your  name  and  address.  H.  K. 
STARKWEATHER.  310  California  St..  San  Francisco. 

Blake,    /VI  o  f  f  I  1 1    &  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
ULAKE,  McFALL  &  CO   Portland,  Or. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE.  Certain  in  its 
effects  and  never  blisters.    Sold  everywhere. 


Get  in  the  Swim. 

It  will  be  but  a 
very  short  time  until 
the  modern  dairy 
will  find  the  Little 
Giant  Cream  Sepa- 
rator as  important 
as  the  large  separa- 
tor is  in  the  cream- 
ery. In  other  words 
it  will  be  impossible 
to  run  a  dairy  with- 
out a  Little  Giant.  Customers  with  a 
taste  for  fine  quality  butter  will  de- 
mand it.  Send  for  circulars  and  testi- 
monials. P.  M.  Sharples, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


"CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL." 

The  California  Special  Plows  are  manufactured  expressly  for  the  California  trade.     They  are  fitted  with  extra  long  adjustable  Index  Beams,  making  them  desirable  for  Orchard 

and  Vineyard  Work. 

"  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  JR."  and  "  NEW  CASADY  "  SULKY  PLOWS,  FLYING  DUTCHMAN  GANG  PLOWS,  ROTARY  PLOWS,  a  New  Departure,  Try  Them. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


-4.21    dfc    -+-2  3    MARKET  STREET 


.SrtfN    FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Observations. 


Uy  Worthy  Lecturer  Ohi.eykk. 
GRASS  VALLEY. 

No  passing  observation  can  bey  in  to 
do  justice  to  this  important  foothill 
city.  It  is  at  once  the  most  important 
and  prosperous  quartz  mining  city  on 
the  Kl°oe,  and  horticulturally  it  is  not 
excelled  anywhere  in  California.  While 
men  are  delving  for  gold  quartz  hun- 
dreds— yes,  thousands — of  feet  below, 
the  fruit  grower  cultivates  or  gathers 
his  golden  harvest  from  his  trees  above. 
The  superiority  of  its  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums  and  prunes  is  nowhere 
disputed,  and  so  with  numberless 
products  of  the  soil. 

In  consequence  of  these  industries 
the  city  is  expanding  in  all  directions. 
Streets  are  being  improved,  new  and 
better  business  houses  are  taking  the 
place  of  old  ones.  Splendid  and  numer- 
ous dwellings  are  going  up  throughout 
the  city,  and  their  cleanly  and  well 
cultivated  door  yards  are  a  pleasure  to 
behold.  Such  is  Grass  Valley  as  I  saw 
it  during  a  very  brief  visit  on  Satur- 
day, January  ilth.  At  some  other 
time  I  may  be  able  to  enjoy  a  longer 
stay  and  witness  more  in  detail  the 
advantages  of  this  mountain  city. 

Worthy  Lecturer  Ohleyer  tells  us  through 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  that  in  riding  from 
Marysville  to  Sacramento  recently  a  distance 
of  more  than  fifty  miles,  he  saw  from  a  car 
window  as  many  as  sixty  single  plows  in  op- 
eration drawn  by  two  or  three  horses  and  the 
driver  walking  in  furrows  just  as  "  when  we 
were  boys,"  and  not  a  single  gang  plow  was 
in  sight?  The  gang  plow  is  passing  away.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  six  animals  following  each 
other  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  for  year 
after  year  by  and  by  pack  the  soil  into  a  crust 
which  shuts  off  the  moisture  from  below  and 
leaves  the  field  of  growing  grain  to  exhaust 
as  soon  as  the  surface  moisture  has  been 
sucked  up.  It  was  not  given  to  men  to  ascer- 
tain beforehand  that  such  must  be  the  case, 
but  successive  short  crops  and  blastings  of 
line  prospects  have  beaten  the  truth  into 
their  heads  after  a  while,  at  least  in  parts  of 
the  Sacramento  valley.  But  it  does  seem  that 
something  ought  to  be  found  that  would  be 
preferable  to  the  old  seed  plow,  something 
that  would  enable  a  man  to  ride  and  still  not 
pack  the  soil.    Walking  is  wearisome. 

The  above  is  from  the  Tulare  Weekly 
Register  of  January  lid  and  is  a  fair  ex- 
planation of  the  conditions  of  the  soil 
as  produced  by  the  shallow  gang  plow 
in  a  series  of  years.  The  question  is 
receiving  serious  attention  by  the 
press  and  by  the  farmers  everywhere. 
But  the  Register,  by  innuendo,  exempts 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  from  this  evil, 
when  throughout  the  entire  valley  shal- 
low plowing  with  numerous  plows  and 
long  teams  is  practically  the  rule,  and 
where  the  wheat  blight  of  1895  greatly 
excelled  that  in  the  Sacramento  valley; 
or  does  it  mean  that  the  farmers  of 
the  Sacramento  valley  are  more  easily 
convinced  of  an  error  than  those  of  the 
San  Joaquin  ? 

However,  the  gang  plow  will  not  pass 
away,  but  it  will  be  improved  so  as  to 
break  the  crust  and  join  top  and  bot- 
tom moisture.  . 

Some  time  since  Tulare  Grange  dis- 
cussed the  road  question  and  how  they 
may  be  improved  without  increasing 
the  tax  rate.  The  discussion  resulted 
in  a  committee  to  go  before  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  conclusions  of  the  Grange. 

On  Saturday,  January  11th,  accord- 
ing to  the  Tulare  Times,  said  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  D.  K.  Zumwalt, 
C.  J.  Berry,  John  Tuohy  and  A.  W. 
Matthewson,  appeared  before  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  and  the  arguments  of 
the  committee  were  listened  to  with 
close  attention. 

Space  at  this  time  forbids  the  re- 
production of  the  discussion,  but  the 
plans  proposed  were  simply  of  the 
common-sense  order,  looking  neither  to 
bonds  nor  an  excessive  or  additional 
weight  to  the  tax-payer. 

Tulare  Grange  has  a  habit  of  getting 
to  the  front  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  agriculture  and  every-day  farm  life 
that  might  be  emulated  with  profit  by 
other  Granges. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  storm  prevented  the  State  Lec- 
turer from  visiting  Elk  Grove  Grange 
on   the   18th.    Whether  it  prevented 


the  meeting  and  installation  he  is  not 
advised  at  this  writing. 

It  was  a  phenomenal  downpour  here- 
abouts, amounting  to  about  an  inch  of 
water  per  day  for  three  days,  causing 
high  waters  and  considerable  interrup- 
tion to  travel  by  rail  and  otherwise. 

The  earth  being  very  dry,  it  has  ab- 
sorbed the  superabundant  rainfall, 
leaving  but  little  above  ground,  and, 
the  weather  being  very  warm,  it  has 
given  grain  and  grass  a  wonderful  im- 
petus towards  covering  the  ground. 


Work  of  the  National  Lecturer. 


The  State  Lecturer  is  in  receipt  of 
the  following  taken  from  the  National, 
Grangi  Quarterly  Bulletin  issued  by  the 
Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange.  Hon. 
Alpha  Messer,  and  as  will  be  seen  re- 
fers specially  to  the  duties  of  the 
Lecturers  in  all  departments  of  the 
Grange. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Lecturer 
at  the  late  session  of  the  National 
Grange,  the  Committee  on  Good  of  the 
Order  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tions which  were  adopted: 

"  Resolved.  That  the  Lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange  is  hereby  instructed  to  issue  quarerly 
bulletins  to  Subordinate  and  Pomona  Granges, 
containing  a  sufficient  number  of  topics 
or  questions  for  discussion  to  cover  this 
period,  and  at  least  two  topics  for  each  month 
shall  be  of  a  general  nature,  and  applicable  as 
near  as  may  be  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"Hfno/mL  That  each  of  the  Lecturers  of  Sub- 
ordinate and  Pomona  Granges  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  make  an  abstract  or  report  of  the 
discussions  of  such  general  questions  as  may 
be  proposed  for  a  given  month,  and  forward 
the  same  to  the  Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange, 
who  is  requested  to  summarize  these  abstracts 
and  send  the  summaries  thus  obtained  to  the 
Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  and  he  is 
hereby  instructed  to  collect  the  summaries 
and  publish  them  in  such  bulletins  as  may  be 
thought  best,  for  distribution  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Order." 

The  worthy  National  Lecturer  then 
further  explains  thus: 

"The  lecture  work  of  the  Grauge  has 
assumed  such  proportions  and  is  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  life  and 
prosperity  of  the  Order,  that  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  try  and  system- 
atize it,  in  a  measure  at  least,  as  out- 
lined in  the  report  of  the  committee 
as  above  quoted,  with  the  hope  that  in 
the  future  much  better  results  may  be 
obtained  from  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  Grange  work. 

"  Only  one  topic  is  given  for  a  month 
in  this  quarter;  but  each  of  these  topics 
is  divided  into  two  questions,  and  these 
may  be  subdivided  into  others  if  need 
be. 

"  The  other  questions  given  are  for 
use  by  the  Grange,  if  needed,  but  only 
discussions  on  the  questions  under  the 
general  topics  are  to  be  reported  by 
the  Lecturer.  This  report  should  con- 
tain the  substance  of  the  discussions  of 
the  questions  under  the  given  topic 
and  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Lecturer  of 
the  State  Grange." 

The  general  topics  for  the  month  of 
January  are  placed  under  the  head  of 
"  Taxation  "  as  follows: 

Question  1.  To  what  extent  does 
unequal  and  unjust  taxation  exist? 

Question  2.  What  means  can  best 
be  used  to  equalize  taxation  ? 

The  supplementary  questions  for 
January  are: 

How  can  farmers  and  their  families 
spend  winter  evenings  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage '! 

In  what  does  real  pleasure  exist  ? 

Can  the  enjoyments  of  country  life 
be  made  equal  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
city  ? 

The  ideal  farmer  and  his  family. 

Does  it  pay  to  feed  cattle  for  market 
under  present  conditions  '/ 

A  night  with  the  favorite  poet  of  the 
Lecturer. 

Ladies'  night.  Home  decorations. 
The  art  of  home  making. 

For  the  month  of  February  the  fol- 
lowing two  general  questions  are  given: 

Question  1.  Is  there  just  cause  for 
a  reduction  in  the  salaries  and  fees  of 
public  officials  ? 

Question  2.  What  means  can  best  be 
used  to  secure  a  just  and  fair  reduc- 
tion of  official  salaries  and  fees  ? 

The  supplementary  questions  for 
February  are  as  follows: 

To  what  extent  are  farmers  respon- 
sible for  unjust  laws  ? 


How  does  the  Grange  aid  the  church 
and  benefit  society  ? 

Is  the  young  farmer  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  matrimonial  market  ? 

Must  one  get  in  debt  to  make  money  ? 

Aside  from  Washington  and  Lincoin, 
what  President  has  contributed  most 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  why? 

What  is  the  "  Monroe  Doc  trine  ?" 

In  what  does  the  absolute  equality  of 
the  sexes  consist  ? 

The  general  topics  are  supplemented 
by  Worthy  National  Lecturer  Messer, 
with  suggestions  how  they  may  be  dis- 
cussed, which  will  doubtless  be  read  to 
each  Grange  from  copies  distributed 
for  the  purpose.  Here  is  outlined  a 
fine  opportunity  for  reportorial  work 
for  the  Grange  lecturers,  and  is  a  sub- 
stantial recognition  of  the  value  and 
utility  of  newspaperdom  in  the  Order. 
And,  besides,  the  writer  feels  specially 
flattered  on  observing  his  own  previous 
suggestions  so  nearly  adopted. 

From  Stockton. 


Stockton,  Jan.  19,  1896. 
To  the  Editor:— At  the  meeting  of 
Stockton  Grange  on  Jan.  18,  '9b',  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed: 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
assembled  :    We  deem  the  building  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  the  greatest  question  of 
the  times— greater  than  the  Venezuelan 
dispute,  vital  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
to  the  perpetuity  of  our  Republic. 
Resolved,  That  there  is  need  of  prompt  ac- 
tion; that  delay  is  fraught  with  great  dan- 
ger, because  of  the  eagerness  of  England  and 
Europe  to  control  this,  our  only  isthmian 
transportation  route  between  the  oceans,  by 
furnishing   the   funds  to  build   this  great 
waterway. 

Hemilre<l,  That  it  is  the  one  means  to  rolieve 
the  Pacific  Coast  from  the  burdens  of  high 
freight,  now  paralyzing  its  energies. 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  of  Senator  Perkins 
covers  the  difficulties  hitherto  urged  against 
the  "Maritime  Canal  Co.  of  Nicaragua,"  who 
hold  the  only  concessions  granted  by  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica,  and  that  we  petition 
your  honorable  body  to  pass  the  bill  of  Sena- 
tor Perkins. 

nVwfrrrf,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  Senator  Perkins  and  our  other  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

A.  T.  Root,  Secretary. 


After  Thirty  Years. 

(From  the  Ashtabwla,  Ohio,  Beacon.) 
Mr.  Fred  Taylor  was  born  and  brought  up 
near  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  from  there  enlisted 
in  the  189th  regiment,  N.  Y.,  V.  I.,  with 
which  he  went  through  the  war  and  saw 
much  hard  service.  Owing  to  exposure  and 
hardships  during  the  service,  Mr.  Taylor  con- 
tracted chronic  diarrhoea  from  which  he  has 
suffered  now  over  30  years,  with  absolutely 
no  help  from  physicians.  By  nature  he  was  a 
wonderfully  vigorous  man.  Had  he  not  been, 
his  disease  and  the  experiments  of  the  doc- 
tors had  killed  him  long  ago.  Laudanum  was 
the  only  thing  which  afforded  him  relief.  He 
had  terrible  headaches,  his  nerves  were  shat- 
tered, he  could  not  sleep  an  hour  a  day  on  an 
average  and  he  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  A 
year  ago  he  and  his  wife  sought  relief  in  a 
change  of  climate  and  removed  to  Geneva, 
Ohio;  but  the  change  in  health  came  not. 
Finally  on  the  recommendation  of  F.  J.  Hoff- 
ner,  the  leading  druggist  of  Geneva,  who  was 
cognizant  of  similar  cases  which  Pink  Pills 
had  cured,  Mr.  Taylor  was  persuaded  to  try  a 
box.  "  As  a  drowning  man  grasps  a  straw  so 
I  took  the  pills,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  "  but  with 
no  more  hope  of  rescue.  But  after  thirty- 
years  of  suffering  and  fruitless  search  for  re- 
lief I  at  last  found  it  in  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills.  The  day  after  I  took  the  first  pills  I 
commenced  to  feel  better  and  when  I  had 
taken  the  first  box  I  was  in  fact  a  new  man." 
That  was  two  months  ago.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
since  taken  more  of  the  pills  and  his  progress 
is  steady  and  he  has  the  utmost  confidence  in 
them.  He  has  regained  full  control  of  his 
nerves  and  sleeps  as  well  as  in  his  youth. 
Color  is  coming  back  to  his  parched  veins  and 
he  is  gaining  flesh  and  strength  rapidly. 
He  is  now  able  to  do  considerable  outdoor 
work. 

As  he  concluded  narrating  his  sufferings, 
experience  and  cure  to  a  Beacon  reporter, 
Mrs.  Taylor,  who  has  been  his  faithful  help- 
meet these  many  years,  said  she  wished  to 
add  her  testimony  in  favorof  Pink  Pills.  "To 
the  pills  alone  is  due  the  credit  of  raising  Mr' 
Taylor  from  a  helpless  invalid  to  the  man  he 
is  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Taylor.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  cannot  find  words  to  express  the 
gratitude  they  feel  or  recommend  too  highly 
Pink  Pills  to  suffering  humanity.  Any  in- 
quiries addressed  to  them  at  Geneva,  O",  re- 
garding Mr.  Taylor's  case  they  will  cheerfully 
answer,  as  they  are  anxious  that  the  whole 
world  shall  know  what  Pink  Pills  have  done 
for  them  and  that  suffering  humanity  may  be 
benefitted  thereby. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness 
to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves. 
They  are  for  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  may  be 
had  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Company,  Schnectady,  N.  Y.,  for  50  cents  per 
box,  or  six  boxes  for  $'J.50. 


EVERY  FAMILY 
SHOULD   KNOW  THAT 


/^VEGETABLE  S'\ 


v 


rSmfit  rcm?r,k<lh'<  remedy,  both  for  TTf. 
IBRT^AL  and  LWLKNAL  use,  a nd  won . 
acriul  in  Us  quick  action  to  relieve  distress. 

Pain=Killer cu;.e  f,,r  f>sr" 

(■kill       i»-       i  1  '"■'•"«•  Cnu«hs, 

}.■«"■»  »ini  rhu  n,  DvM-illery,  t  ramp*. 
<  holrra,  and  uii  Bowel  CbtnpUUnU. 

Ps.in= Killer  lsT,|>:  bestm**. 

u,r.h!,^.T,'£J,en,lnrne'  Pnln  »»  ""> 
■sack or HMe,  Kheasaatlannaod  Neui-nlgin. 

w»i,r •    i,,  *,tcr  »»>T  LINIMENT 

.HA Ilk.  It  brings  sprrtly  ami  permanent  relief 
in  all  cases  of  Bruises,  Cuts,  Sprains, 
!>evere  Burns,  Ac.  »«■»•■«■, 

Pain=  Killer  ta  tho     ,riert  an<i 

iT  .     .  trusted  friend  of  the 

'lerhnnir,  Farmer,  Planter,  Sailor,  and 
In  fact  all  class,  a  wanting  »  nteilieine  always  at 
hand. and  la/ete  ute  internally  or  externally 
with  certainly  of  relief. 

/S  RECOMMENDED 
By  Mmfcimu,  l.y  UUtHmarim,  by  .Vm(«er.,by 

Juechaniet,  by  .\urte*  in  Jios/iitalt. 
BY  EVERYBODY. 

P/ttn-Kilt/^r  is  R  Medicine  Chert  In 
M-CM.MMM-M\liiCM   itaeir.  and  few  vessels 

leave  pi.rt  without  a  supply  of  It. 

Mr- No  family  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
Invaluable  remedy  in  the  house.  Its  price  brings 
It  within  the  reach  of  all.  and  It  mil  annually 
save  many  times  its  cost  in  doctors'  bills. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  Take  uuue  but  the 
genuine  "Pimay  Davis." 


Paint 

For  House,  Barn, 
Buggy  or  Furniture. 

At  Manufacturer's  Lowest 
Prices.   Shipping  Charges  Prepaid. 

Sample  cards  and  full  information  free  for  the 
aakloit.  If  you  intend  to  paint  let  us  hear  from  you. 
It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO..  224  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


JENSEN  &  LAURITZEN, 

Watsonville.  Cal     .  Manufacturers  of  the 


McLean  and  Dorsey  Orchard 
and  Field  Cultivators. 

Iloth  similar  in  construction  of  frame  and  teeth, 
but  different  lift  for  raisins  and  lowering  culliva 
tor,  the  Dorsey  being  the  latest  improved  and  lifts 
very  easy.  Both  Cultivators  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  all  who  use  them,  cilher  for  field  or 
orchard  use. 


HEALDS 


Business  College, 

24  Post  street  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand.  Type-Writing. 
Bookkcoplng.Telcgrapli.v.  Penmanship.  Drawing. all 
the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
We  have  It!  teachers 
all  our  pupils 


business,  for  full  six  months 
and  give  individual  instrueti 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly  practical 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
723  /V\  A  R K E T  STREET, 
San  Fkancisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay.  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  IH64.  Send  for  Circular. 


THE    ONLY     TYl'EWHITINt;      H  W'HINE 

with  the  Writing  always  In  sight .  and  has  Simple 
Strong  Quick  Action.  Direct  Stroke.  Steel  Type. 
Powerful  Manifolder,  Permanent  Alignment.  Price 
only  $7A,  sent  on  trial.  H.  K.  STARK  WEATHER  CO.. 
Ground  Floor  310  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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A  Chance  for  Young  Engineers. 


Tf  Commodore  Melville's  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  receives  the  approval 
of  Congress,  ambitious  young  engineers 
in  civil  life  have  a  new  career  in  view 
which  they  may  feel  is  worth  striving 
for.  There  are  not  nearly  enough  naval 
engineers  in  the  service  now,  and  the 
Naval  School  at  Annapolis  does  not  fur- 
nish enough,  and  the  bill  proposes  to 
make  it  possible  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy by  drawing  on  the  various  scientific 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  country. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  increase  of 
the  corps  to  300  commissioned  officers. 
The  rank  and  titles  of  the  line  officers 
are  asked  for.  The  engineers  ask  that 
t  heir  chief  of  bureau  be  known  as  the 
Naval  Director-General  of  Engineering 
and  that  he  shall  have  the  rank  of  Rear 
Admiral.  To  relieve  him  of  the  duties 
which  are  comprised  in  his  work  it  is 
proposed  that  he  shall  have  two  Assist- 
ant Inspector  Generals  of  Engineering, 
who  shall  rank  as  Commodores.  The 
engineers  ask  that  they  have  command 
of  their  department,  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  commanding  officer 
alone,  and  a  naval  engineering  experi- 
mental school  is  suggested,  which  the 
engineers  believe  should  be  established 
at  New  London. 

Those  colleges  which  are  to  establish 
a  course  of  marine  engineering  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
be  empowered  to  graduate  men  who 
shall  be  appointed  cadet  engineers  in 
ihe  naval  service.  These  young  men 
will  be  sent  to  sea  and  to  some  post- 
graduate school  of  instruction  for  two 
years  and  then  undergo  competition 
with  the  Naval  Academy  graduates 
for  commissions  in  the  Navy.  A  radical 
change  is  suggested  in  the  manner  of 
appointing  the  cadets  of  the  engineer- 
ing branch  at  the  Naval  Academy.  As 
there  seems  a  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  these  young  men  to  choose  the  engi- 
neering profession,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  appointment  of  naval  engineering 
cadets  be  vested  in  the  Senators  of  the 
several  States,  the  delegates  from  the 
Territories  and  four  appointments  at 
large  by  the  President,  it  being  compul- 
sory to  appoint  one  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  As  the  Senators 
would  have  an  appointment  every  four 
years,  it  would  give  a  class  of  cadet  en- 
gineers numbering  about  twenty-four 
annually.  The  general  sprit  of  this  bill 
is  to  give  the  engineer  his  proper  status 
on  board  war  vessels. 


Would  You  Buy  Cheap? 


A  Greek  philosopher  once  announced  to  the 
community  in  which  he  dwelt  that  upon  a 
certain  da"y  and  hour,  at  an  appointed  place, 
he  would 'tell  to  all  that  might  attend,  the 
wish  that  lay  nearest  their  hearts.  When 
the  day  arrived,  an  expectant  multitude 
thronged  about  the  philosopher,  who  calmly 
surveying  it,  said  simply  :  "  My  friends,  the 
dearest  wish  in  the  heart  of  every  one  of  you 
is  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear."  To  buy  cheap 
is  certainly  every  man's  wish  and  right,  even 
though  he  buys  to  consume  and  not  to  sell. 
However,  buving  to  advantage  is  not  always 
easy  though'one  lives  close  to  the  source  of 
supply  and  how  much  more  difficult  then  must 
it  be  for  those  who  live  <it  a  distance  from  the 
great  manufacturing  and  distributing  cen- 
ters You  may  have  a  trusted  friend  in  the 
eity  where  you  wish  to  trade,  or  you  may 
come  yourself,  but  in  neither  case  can  you 
buy  for  individual  use,  as  can  the  merchant 
or  agent  who  buys  in  much  larger  quantities. 
It  was  to  meet  and  overcome  this  situation 
that  an  association  was  organized  and  has 
been  successfully  conducted  in  this  city  for 
more  than  ten  years.  When  you  join  this  as- 
sociation it  becomes  at  once  your  trusted 
friend  at  the  business  center,  with  an  ability 
to  work  for  your  interest  far  beyond  that  of 
auv  individual,  because  it  buys  on  a  mammoth 
scale  at  manufacturers'  or  wholesale  rates, 
every  imaginable  thing  that  civilized  man 
requires.  '  ... 

The  membership  fee  to  this  association— 
*T  for  ten  years,  equal  to  (ic  per  month- 
cuts  but  little  figure,  since  you  are  liable 
to  save  more  than  the  slight  outlay  in 
one'  purchase,  and  besides,  the  association 
supplies  you  with  a  very  comprehensive  illus- 
trated catalogue  in  which  the  ordinary  retail 
orice  appears,  and  also  the  discounts  or  net 
nrices  that  your  membership  obtains  for  you, 
thus  keeping  you  posted  on  values  and  en- 
abling vou  to  estimate  closely  the  amount 
that  vou  are  saving  on  any  particular  order. 

Doubtless  many  readers  have  long  been 
familiar  with  the  advantages  of  this  system ; 
if  those  who  are  not,  will  calmly  and  without 
prejudice,  investigate  its  methods,  they  will 
find  much  to  be  gained  by  joining  Its  ranks. 
The  breath  of  life  of  a  business  of  this  char- 
acter is  the  integrity  and  reliability  of  its 
managers ;  without  these  qualities  it  could  sur- 
vive but  a  little  time.  The  fact  that  this  as- 
sociation has  been  increasing  in  numbers  for 


The  nervous  system  Is  weakened  by  the 


Neuralgia  Torture,  m 


Every  nerve  Is  strengthened  in  the  cure  of  it  by 


UIL? 


Get  the  PLAN  ET  J  R.  tools  to  do  it.  You'll  astonish  the  neighbors  by 
the  amount  of  ground  yon  can  stir  up  with  'em  in  a  day.  The  Planet  Jr. 
Twelve  Tooth  Harrow  is  the  handiest  tool  you  ever  hitched  a  horse  to. 
Newly  improved — better  this  year  than  before.  You  want  to  learn  all 
about  this  and  20  other  time-savers  and  money-makers  for  farmers  and 
gardeners.    Send  for  the  Planet  Jr.  Book — it's  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  110?  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


B55! 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

First  patented  by  Jacob  Price. 

I  have  just  received  a  new  lot  of  these  machines,  with  a  steel  box  and  other  improvements,  which 
make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  compact  sowing  machines  in  the  market. 

This  Seed  Sower  will  sow  wheat  100  feet  wide  (working  width,  80  ftet),  elevating  just  enough  grain 
to  distribute  it  properly,  whether  the  team  walks  fast  or  slow.    Price  $35.   For  sale  by 

L.    C  /VIOWEMOUSE, 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


more  than  ten  years,  until  now  its  member- 
ship has  reached  more  than  38,000,  and 
extends  all  over  the  Pacific  coast,  would 
indicate  that  its  reputation  was  thoroughly 
established. 

Whether  you  live  in  the  city,  near  the  city, 
or  five  hundred  miles  away,  whether  you  buy 
fifty  or  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
a  year,  it  will  pay  to  join  the  Pacific  Coast 
Home  Supply  Association  without  delay.  Its 
new  and  enlarged  business  quarters  are  at 
No.  13  Front  street,  where  its  members  will 
always  be  welcomed  when  visiting  the  city. 

Address  C.  K.  Sturtevant,  the  manager, 
for  more  information. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  7.  1KI6. 

552.685.— Calf    Wk.aner— B.  W.  Bussell,  Walla 

Walla.  Wash. 
552,704.— Gas  Cock— Jos.  Clark,  S.  F. 
552  82-1  — Brake  Rod— Cook  &  Scott,  Woodburn, 

Or. 

552.519.— Concentrator— H.  R.  Ellis,  S.  F. 

552,759  — Stone  Clamp— M.  J.  Hawley,  S.  F. 

552.7H0.— Bei.i.  Ringer— T.  W  Heintzelmau,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

552 . .'1 1 . — Fire  Escape— J.  Knapke,  New  Pine 
Cr.  ek.  Or. 

552.8711— Curtain   Fixture— J.  W.  Lang,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
552,698.— Mouth  Mirror  Support— O.  P.  Myers, 

S.  F. 

552,667.— Evaporator— J.  W.  Mote,  Wilbur,  Or. 
558,868.— Fire  Engine  Harness— Thos.  Murphy, 
S.  F. 

552.774.— Tvpe  Writer— H.  G.  Perry.  Suisun,  Cal. 
552,782.— Box  Machine— O.  A  Sanford,  Newcastle, 
Cal 

552,872  — Fluid  Motor— J.  Schadc,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

552,624.— Lead  Bath  Apparatus— A.  M.  Shields, 
Oakland,  cal. 

552,672.— Invalid  Bed— E.  C.  &  T.  D  Souney,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.  . 

552,793.— Angle  Cock— E.  B.  Stouer,  Seaside,  Or. 

552,675.— Voting  Machine— G.  J.  Sweeney,  Peta- 
luma,  Cal.  .  , 

552,601.— SHIRT  Sleeve— W.  F.  Williams,  Bishop, 
Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished  by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  'or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


FOR  RENT. 

200  ACRES  OF  ORCHARD 


Famous  Feather  River  Bottom  Lands. 

Mainly  in  Peaches,  with  some  Prunes  and  Al- 
monds.  Trees  in  their  sixth  year,  in  line  condt- 

UThere  is  one  large  cannery  at  Gridley,  three 
miles  distant;  another  at  Biggs,  seven  miles,  who 
will  use  all  the  fruit  raised  in  the  adjoining  or- 
chards. ,    ,  . 

Will  lease  for  one  or  more  years,  as  desired. 
Reason  for  renting— an  estate  with  several  minor 
heirs.   For  further  information,  address: 

OEOROE  THRESHER, 
Gridley  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


F~OR  S/VLE. 

TWENTY -FIVE    OK    FIFTY    ACRES    OF  A 

Fruit  Ranch 

In  the  beautiful  Vaca  Valley,  Solano  county,  Cal. 
French  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears  and  Cherries,  all  in 
full  bearing.  House  with  hot  and  cold  water;  all 
modern  conveniences  on  the  place. 

C.  H.  STEINMETZ, 

Vacaville  .  California 

Or  126  Kearny  St.,  Room  12,  San  Francisco 

FOR  RENT — 6000= ACRE  RANCH. 

Well  fenced,  flowing  artesian  well,  good  build- 
ings. Address 

W.  W.  POTTER,  508  California  St.,  S.  F. 


THE 


OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Or.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Bolt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  an; 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

khei:  mavis;?! 
i.  urn  b  ago 

GENERAL,  DEBILITY 
LAJIK  BACK 
NERVOUS  DISEASES 

CHRONIC  DISEASKS 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DERANGEMENTS 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  office  and  only  factory, 
The  Owen  Electric  Belt  Dldg.,  201  to  211  State  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Ihe  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishmentin  the  Wort) 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 

ROOT, Ieilson  &  co.,<e> 

—Manufacturers  of— 
STEAJT  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

And  all  kinds  of 
♦   ♦   MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 
Flonr  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constructed,  Fitted  Up  and  Repaired. 
FRONT  STREET,  Bet.  IN  «*:  O  , 
SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  4« 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

JW Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


DON'T 
MISS 
IT. 

chock  full 


— THE— 

World's  Washer 


In  itswashingprin 

ciple  is  like  the 
Humboldt,  but  it  is 
of  improvements. 
Child  can  use  it.   Clothes  clean, 
sweet  and  white  as  snow.  Lasts 
lifetime.   Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars  free. 
C.  B.  KOSS,  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln.  111. 


WESLEY  T.  GORHAM.        HADWEN  SW.\ 

Hadwen 
Swain 

Manufacturing 
Company. 

Gas  and  Gasoline 
Engines 

For  operating  irrigation  and  drainage  pumps, 
hoisting  works  and  stamp  mills,  etc. 

The  strongest,  most  economical  and  most  dura 
ble  engines  made. 

Highest  award  at  Mechanics"  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1895. 

216  and  217  Spear  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 

PLANTER 


It  marks,  furrows,  cuts, 
drops  and  covers  all  in  one 
operation. 

No  more  cutting  feed 
bv  hand, 

it  cuts  the  potato  the 
same  as  if  done  by  band. 

It  leaves  tbe  Held  with 
its  work  done  complete". 

The  only  perfect  potato 
planter  made. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  to 


□epi.M  PLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Piano,  III. 


BMK.ER      &      H  f\  Jy\  I  L  T  O  IN. 


THE  LION  STEEL  FRAME  DISC  HAKKOW 

reverses  without  detaching;  with  or  without  Ex- 
tension heads.    Write  for  Special  Circular. 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 

Whatis  "INDURINE?" 

ASBESTOS  PAINT. 

It  is  the  CHEAPEST  PAINT  ever  made. 
WHAT    IS    IT   GOOD  FOR; 

Why  for  whitening,  disinfecting  and  a  ti  t  «•- 
retardant  In  factories,  public  buildings.  etc 

For  painting  wood,  brick  and  Cemented  buildings, 
electric  light  polos,  fences,  etc.,  and  for  protecting 
shingle  roofs  from  fire. 

It  is  a  dry  powder  combined  with  a  Cheimcal 
binder,  to  be  mixed  only  with  cold  water.  , 

It  is  the  only  satisfac  tory  paint  for  cement1 
work,  as  It  is  hot  affected  by  alkali. 

The  kind  sold  for  inside  use  works  well  over  old 
whitewash  and  can  be  applied  with  brush  or  spray 
pump.   The  "Outside"  is  made  in  white  and  scv- 

eralCKALSOMINING  MADE  EASY 

Bv  using  "GUARANTEE"  COLD  WATER 
KALsOM INK-  No  miction,  brush  marks  or  laps, 
does  not  rub,  scale  or  soften  with  age.  Send  tor  air 
etilars  testimonials  and  prices  to 

WM.  KURIL  MANUFACTURER. 
Mills  Building.      -       -      San  Fr»  ■         <  »l. 

WAGON  AND  AAA  I  TO 
PLATFORM  5l|ALtO 

HOOKER  &  CO.  .e.  18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 
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CANTON  CLIPPER  4-FURROW  GANG  PLOW. 


PACIFIC  SPADER  AND 
ROTARY  PLOW. 

REVERSIHLE   AND  ADJUSTABLE. 


Steel  Frame,  Heavy  Castings,  Heavy 
Blades.  Oil  Tempered. 

WRITE    FOR  PRICES. 


No.  5-5  ft  |55 

No.  6—8  ft   80 

No.  7—7  ft   85 


CANTON    ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR. 

Combined  Hand*  Foot  and  Power  Lift. 

This  Cultivator  lias  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
all  conditions  and  is  acknowledged  to  have  more 
desirable  features  than  any  other  orchard  culti- 
vator. 


CANTON  CLIPPER  GANG  PLOWS,  SINGLE  PLOWS,  HARROWS,  SEEDERS. 


4-Furrow  $60 

3-Furrow   50 

Cash  with  order. 
We  are  selling  these  below 
cost  for  a  short  time  only. 

Light  —  Strong  —  Durable. 


BRADLEY 

4-FURROW 

GANG  PLOW. 


BEST  AND  LIGHTEST 
RUNNING  WAGON 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

THE  RUSHFORD 
HOLLOW 
STEEL  AXLE 
WAGON. 


BICYCLES. 

Agents  for  IIAHNKS.   WORLD.   HARVARD.  INION 
OKNKVA.  MANHATTAN, 


For  hauling  rocks  it  has  no  equal. 


Sherwood 
NOVELTY  HARNESS. 


A  Harness  with  which  are  Required 
No  Doubletrees. 


PRICE 

PER  SET. 
OVER 

20,000  SETS 
NOW  IN  USE. 


SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 


For  lodging  it  is  perfection. 


VEHICLES    AND    FARMING    IMPLEMENTS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION.     BICYCLES    IN    GREAT  VARIETY. 

HOOKER   8c  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Our 

Spray  Pump 


Beats  the  Record. 


SEND   FOR    OUR    NEW  CATALOGUE 


If  you  buy  a  "BEAN"  you  will  have  the 
best  there  is. 


The  "BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE,"  Bean's  Latest,  4  5 


...  JzlvE- 


v  il 


Anderson  Orchard  Brush  Rake 


FIFTY 

Anderson 
Orchard  and 
Vineyard 
Brush  Rakes 


Wi  re  sold    in   Santa  Clara 
County  alone  during  the 
moat  h  <>f  < ><-i  ober, 


Is  a  surprise  to  all  the  oilier  fellows. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


(Patent  Allowed.) 
WEST     SANTA  CLMRA 

SflM    JOSE.  CAL. 


Write  for  circulars  and  prices 
— TO— 


STREET, 


GALVANIZED 

STEEL  WIRE 

^^-FOR-  ' 

POULTRY  YARDS,  PIGEON  HOUSES, 
AVIARIES,  ETC. 


-x-  -x  -x-  -w-  -X- 


Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing  and  Gates. 

BARB  WIRE,  WIRE  CLOTH. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars. 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company, 


Cross -Compound  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  centra ugai  humps 

FOR  EVERY  DUTY  AND  CAPACITY. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street   San  FrancUco. 

F-R/\INGIS   SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


mm?! 


F"r«mont  Street. 


San  Francisco, 


FOR    TOU/IN    VA/ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BE  ALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Plpei 

with  Asphaltum. 


Vol.  LI.    No.  5. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  I,  1896. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Poultry  in  the  Orchard. 


We  have  often  urged  the  fitness  of  the  combina- 
tion of  fruit  and  fowls  in  the  economy  of  the  small 
farm,  where  the  owner's  eye  is  the  surety  that  every- 
thing will  be  done  in  its  season  and  where  the  own- 
er's industry  and  enthusiasm  are  factors  in  the  doing 
thereof.  We  urge  fowls,  but  never  upon  a  specula- 
tive or  absentee  basis.  We  proclaim  their  profit- 
ability where  liking  for  the  work  can  be  counted  up- 
on and  where  close  thinking  and  ingenuity  are  al- 
ways ready  to  save  labor  and  surmount  difficulties. 
With  these  qualities  and  these  activities,  fowls  and 
fruit  in  combination  double  the  returns  from  a  given 
area  of  productive  land. 

We  are  glad  to  place  before  our  readers  on  this 


ures  of  the  arrangements  are  clearly  to  be  seen  by 
the  engraving  itself.  The  houses  are  placed  along  a 
row  of  trees,  and  extend,  with  the  runs  pertaining 
to  each,  so  that  a  forward  movement  of  the  outfit, 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  rows,  exactly 
covers  all  the  ground.  Tn  this  case  it  is  twenty- 
three  feet.  Two  men  and  one  horse  move  the  twenty- 
eight  houses  and  yards  and  track  in  one  day,  besides 
taking  care  of  1000  other  hens  which  Mr.  Osburn 
has  in  other  non-portable  buildings.  With  ten  to 
fifteen  fowls  in  each  of  the  houses,  one  capable,  in- 
telligent man  can  take  care  of  1000  hens  by  the  aid 
of  the  labor-saving  devices  which  Mr.  Osburn  makes 
use  of.  The  enclosed  runs  shown  in  the  engraving 
consist  of  three  sections  for  each  house:  with  a  total 
length  for  each  house  of  about  fifty  feet,  two-thirds 


devices,  a  few  of  which  can  be  mentioned.  There 
are  pegs  on  the  roosts  so  that  each  fowl  has  a  cer- 
tain fixed  space  on  a  rather  broad  roost,  and  there 
is  no  overheating  from  crowding  together  on  the 
roost.  He  considers  this  a  favorable  condition  and 
one  of  the  best  features  of  roosting  in  trees,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  fowls  do  not  have  the  exposure 
to  inclement  weather  which  they  do  in  tree-roosting. 

There  are  boxes  back  of  the  roosting  houses,  part 
of  which  the  fowls  are  put  into  when  the  outfit  is  be- 
ing moved  to  a  new  position,  and  for  other  purposes; 
the  other  part  of  the  box  is  divided  into  nest  boxes, 
so  constructed  that  the  eggs  roll  down  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  hens  that  are  broody  or  that  eat  eggs. 
Nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  eggs  are  laid  in  these 
boxes,  which  have  neither  straw  nor  nest  eggs. 


PORTABLE    POULTRY    HOUSES   AND   RUNS   OF   J.    W.    OSBURN,    ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA. 


page  a  pictorial  illustration  of  the  truth  we  would 
enforce.  The  establishment  represented  is  that  of 
J.  W.  Osburn  of  Orange,  California,  who  is  a  fancier 
of  high  standing  as  well  as  a  fruit  grower  and  pro- 
ducer of  commercial  eggs  and  poultry.  He  has 
other  features  of  his  extensive  poultry  establish- 
ment than  that  shown  in  the  engraving,  but  we 
select  this  to  show  how  fowls  can  be  systematically 
kept  upon  an  area  of  young  orchard  and  that  is  an 
affair  of  much  moment  to  the  hundreds  of  new  com- 
ers to  the  State,  who  wish  to  do  the  best  thing  for 
their  young  trees  and  the  best  thing  for  themselves 
while  the  trees  are  growing. 

The  chief  points  in  the  arrangement  shown  are 
the  portability  of  the  houses  and  runs,  by  which  the 
fowls  are  always  on  new  ground  and  the  manure 
evenly  distributed.  Second — The  arrangements  for 
keeping  proper  classification,  either  for  breeding 
purposes  or  for  escaping  the  ills  of  huddling  or 
crowding.  Third— The  devices  for  furnishing  shel- 
ter adequate  to  the  climate  and  maintaining  health 
and  cleanliness  among  the  fowls.     Many  of  the  feat- 


of  which  is  five  feet  wide  and  the  rest  three  feet  wide. 
Where  these  sections  join  there  are  1x6  boards  close 
together  (for  the  entire  bottom  of  each  run  is  en- 
closed with  1x6)  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  1x2 
strips  in  each  run,  extending  across  to  brace  and 
stiffen  the  frame  of  the  run.  These  boards  and  j 
strips  the  fowls  have  to  jump  over  as  they  run 
around  and  this  enforces  desirable  exercise  on  the 
part  of  the  fowls. 

The  construction  of  the  houses,  as  the  picture 
shows,  consists  of  parts  boarded  over  and  parts 
screened  with  wire  cloth,  and  back  of  these  is  the 
roosting  place,  open  at  the  front,  but  furnished  with 
a  rolling  curtain,  which  is  dropped  when  the  weather 
makes  it  desirable  to  exclude  chilly  winds  and  beat- 
ing rains,  and  helps  to  keep  the  fowls  comfortably 
warm  during  the  more  trying  seasons  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Osburn  says  these  curtains  are  used  more  or 
less  during  about  ten  months  of  the  year  and  they  j 
are  lifted  or  lowered  nearly  as  fast  as  a  man  can 
walk  along. 

Mr.  Osburn  uses  in  these  houses  many  ingenious  ' 


Each  house  has  its  feed  trough  that  folds  into  the 
wall,  also  water,  grit  and  shell  boxes— all  made  so 
that  the  fowls  cannot  get  their  feet  or  droppings  in- 
to any  of  them. 
The  special  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  as 
!  Mr.  Osburn's  in    its  relation  to   orchard  poultry 
keeping  consists  in  the  ev.^n  distribution   of  the 
manure.    In  the  front  part  of  each  house  he  puts 
about  six  inches  of  straw  and  into  the  section  of  the 
run,  just  behind  the  house,  he  puts  horse  manure. 
The  grain  fed  is  thrown  on  the  straw  or  on  the 
manure,  and  the  fowls  have  to  do  lots  of  scratching. 
The  result  is  that  the  straw  and  manure  are  all 
broken  fine,  the  chicken  droppings  are  incorporated 
therewith  and  the  whole  adds  to  the  soil  much  rich- 
ness.   The  soil  under  the  roots  is  forked  over  every 
third  day  in  wet  weather  and  weekly  in  the  dry  season. 
The  whole  arrangement  reflects  Mr.  Osburn's  sys- 
I  ternatic  way  of  doing  things,  and  the  fact  that  he 
[  has  taken  the  Rural  Press  for  seventeen  years, 
i  and  has  every  copy  on  file,  is  also  evidence  that  he 
'  knows  what  he  is  about. 
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The  Week. 


The  Great 


Rainstorms. 


As  we  write  on  Wednesday,  the 
skies  seem  to  have  cleared,  and  it 
will  take  a  new  storm  to  start 
water  to  falling  again.  There  is  now  no  indication 
of  such  a  storm.  The  rainfall  has  been  generous 
everywhere  and  excessive  in  many  places.  A  vast 
amount  of  surplus  water  now  overflows  the  un- 
leveed  lowlands  of  the  interior  and  awaits  its  escape 
to  the  ocean  through  streams  which  are  now  run- 
ning at  their  full  capacity.  In  some  places  insecure 
dams  have  gone  out  and  released  quantities  of  de- 
bris for  the  further  injury  of  the  valley  streams  and 
lowlands.  There  is  a  considerable  area  of  land 
which  will  be  out  of  use  for  the  season,  and  there  has 
been  destruction  of  property  in  crops,  stock  and 
levees.  On  the  whole,  though,  the  rain  has  been 
grand  and  will  return  to  the  whole  State  in  produce 
a  million  times  the  value  it  has  destroyed  by  local 
overflows.  The  ground  has  been  soaked  everywhere 
and  it  matters  little  that  the  season's  rainfali  is  but 
a  half  or  a  third  of  last  year's  total  to  this  date. 
There  is  enough  for  weeks  of  growth,  and  a  moder- 
ate amount  well  distributed  during  the  next  two 
months  will  carry  crops  up  to  a  vast  aggregate. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  such  a  course  of 
things. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
January  "JO,  189l>,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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From  time  to  time  in  the  past  the 
Ki  RAL  Press  has  printed  letters 
dealing  with  the  system  of  selling 
dried  fruit  by  consignment,  writ- 
ten by  fruit  producers;  and  we  vary  the  discussion 
this  week  by  giving  a  series  of  interviews  with  a 
number  of  well-known  merchants  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. It  will,  we  believe,  be  a  genuine  surprise  to 
many  to  find  that  the  producers  and  handlers  of  our 
fruits  stand  on  almost  exactly  the  same  ground.  If 
anything,  the  merchants,  whose  greater  familiarity 
with  trade  methods  gives  them  a  clearer  view  of 
the  situation,  are  even  more  positively  opposed  than 
the  growers  to  the  system  of  selling  by  consignment 
in  the  Eastern  markets.  They  see  in  it,  as  the  in- 
terviews published  elsewhere  declare,  the  utter  de- 
moralization of  the  dried  fruit  interest,  involving 
both  the  California  grower  and  the  California  han- 
dler in  ruin,  unless  a  way  can  be  devised  to  change 
back  to  the  old  system  of  f.  o.  b.  sales — that  is,  to 
the  sale  of  our  stuff  before  it  leaves  California.  The 
statements  of  fact  contained  in  these  interviews  ex- 
pose the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  the  consign- 
ment system  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
consignment  road  is  the  direct  way  to  disaster. 

At  this  stage  of  the  business  it  is  idle  to  enquire 
who  is  at  fault.  Certainly  the  merchants  are  not 
wholly  free  from  blame,  for  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  and  are  even  now,  heavy  consignors — as,  in- 
deed, are  the  growers  themselves.  The  practical 
question  is  not  how  the  present  situation  came 
about,  but  how  can  the  system  be  reformed. 
The  first  step  toward  this  very  desirable  con- 
summation is  the  union  of  all  parties  in  inter- 
est; and  the  interviews  herewith  published  indi 
cate  that  such  union  may  easily  be  effected.  With 
the  California  growers  and  the  California  handlers 
united  against  the  system  of  consigning  to  the  East, 
there  is  no  serious  obstacle  to  its  destruction;  and 
when  this  is  done  it  will  be  time  to  regulate  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  local  interests.  But  the  chief 
fight — that  between  the  system  of  consigning  to  the 
East  and  the  system  of  selling  at  home — is  one  which 
calls  for  united  effort,  and  which  cannot  by  any 
chance  be  accomplished  without  it. 

An  alsolute  necessity,  as  we  view  it,  for  the  future 
of  our  dried  fruit  trade  is  a  home  market.  As  to 
how  this  is  to  be  maintained  there  are  many  and 
diverse  theories;  but  since  all  are  agreed  as  to  the 
main  obstacle — namely,  the  consignment  system — 
let  that  first  be  overcome,  and  let  all  other  differ- 
ences  be  considered  when  that  is  out  of  the  way. 

It  would  help  greatly  toward  a  friendly  under- 
standing, and  toward  a  final  adjustment  on  a  sound 
basis,  if  there  could,  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fruit  season,  be  a  conference  in  which  all  interests 
were  authoritatively  represented.  We  have  been 
taught  by  experience  how  useless  "  mass  conven- 
tions are.  What  is  wanted  is  a  conference  between 
delegates  duly  authorized  to  speak  and  act  for 
organized  bodies  of  growers,  who  will  work  with  the 
home  trade  organization  to  accomplish  a  reform 
which  is  clearly  demanded  by  the  interest  of  all 
parties. 

There  is  a  look  almost  of  old  times 
in  the  wheat  market  this  past 
week.  Within  seven  days  the 
price  of  shipping  wheat  advanced  from  $1.07  per 
cental  to  $1.15,  and  as  we  go  to  press  Wednesday 
afternoon  it  has  settled  down  to  about  $1.12A.  For 
milling  grades  the  advance  was  proportionate,  sales 
being  made  freely  during  the  week  at  $1.'22("  1 .'!'» 
per  cental,  with  the  views  of  certain  shrewd  holders 
ranging  still  higher.  This  advance  is  not  a  merely 
local  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  strictly 
reflective  of  the  tone  of  the  world's  grain  market, 
which  since  last  March  has  been  tending  slowly  but 
steadily  toward  better  prices.  That  it  is  a  genuine 
improvement  and  not  a  mere  speculative  spasm  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  prices  being  paid  for 
delivery  at  future  dates  throughout  the  year  are  in 
proportion.  It  is  clearly  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mercial world  that  wheat  is  going  no  lower  this  sea- 
son; and  there  are  many  willing  to  back  by  pur- 
chase for  future  delivery  on  the  basis  of  present 
rates,  their  faith  in  still  better  prices  later  on.  At 
London,  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco — in 
fact,  at  all  the  grain  markets — the  week  has  been 
one  of  large  sales  on  account  of  future  delivery. 

A  vear  ago  in  the  San  Francisco 

\\  hat  It  J  a 

market  No.  1  shipping  wheat  was 
sold  for  80  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  To-day  the  same  quality  of  wheat  is  worth 
$1.12J.  The  immense  significance  of  this  advance, 
in  its  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia, may  be  seen  easily  with  the  aid  of  a  few  fig- 
ures. We  sell  annually  about  735,000  tons  of  wheat, 
so  that  an  advance  of  one  cent  per  hundred  in  price 
means  an  addition  of  $147,000  to  the  direct  cash  in- 
come of  our  people.  The  advance  of  32i  cents  since 
last  March  means,  therefore,  a  gain  of  nearly  five 
million  dollars  for  the  wheat  farmers  of  California. 
If  the  event  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the  prospect,  it 
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will  drive  the  clouds  away  from  many  a  California 
homestead. 

The  conditions  which  have  brought 
about  this  betterment  in  prices  are 
easily  traced.  First,  under  the 
blight  of  low  prices  there  has  been  a  heavy  curtail- 
ment of  acreage  sown  to  wheat  all  over  the  world. 
The  decline  of  wheat  growing  bt'gan  nearly  three 
years  ago  in  England  and  has  culminated  in  its  com- 
parative abandonment.  To  a  certain  degree,  the 
same  statement  applies  to  India,  which,  while  pro- 
ducing less  than  formerly,  consumes  more.  Argen- 
tine, which  has  lately  been  our  great  rival,  has  had 
a  bad  year  and  will  send  into  the  world's  markets 
less  than  she  did  last  year.  Australia  has  had  a 
failure  of  crops  this  winter  and  is  now  an  importer  of 
wheat,  whereas  she  is  usually  an  exporter.  On  a 
general  balancing  of  accounts  it  is  found  that  on  .Ian. 
1st  of  this  year  the  world's  available  supply  of  wheat 
was  169,973,000  bushels,  as  against  a  total  available 
supply  of  184,758.000  bushels  on  Jan.  1st  a  year  ago. 
The  figures  for  Jan.  1st,  1894,  were  190,223,00(1 
bushels  ;  for  1893,  they  were  184,(198,000  ;  for  1892, 
they  were  156,530,000,  and  for  1891,  they  were  111,- 
484*000.  A  little  study  of  these  figures  will  show  a 
reason  for  the  decline  of  four,  three  and  two  years 
ago,  and  a  similar  reason  for  the  advance  of  the  past 
year,  which  still  continues.  As  to  the  permanence 
of  this  tending,  we  are  not  brave  enough  to  prophesy. 
It  is  perhaps  enough  to  be  assured  that  the  prospect 
is  good  for  present  prices,  or  better  during  the  cur- 
rent year. 

A  call,  signed  by  upwards  of  forty 
well-known  fruit  growers  of  the 
Santa  Clara  valley,  has  been 
issued  for  a  mass  meeting  of  growers  to  be  held  in 
Turn  Verein  Hall,  San  Jose,  on  Saturday.  Feb.  8,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  H.  Every  one  interested  in  the  fruit 
product  is  urged  to  attend  without  further  invita- 
tion. The  call  urges  the  necessity  of  earnest,  de- 
liberate efforts  in  the  line  of  market  extension.  It 
alleges  that  in  1895,  with  a  crop  below  an  average 
for  the  bearing  acreage,  with  no  foreign  competi- 
tion, with  an  export  demand  of  some  magnitude, 
and  fruit  of  the  best  quality  ever  produced  by  us, 
the  supply  appears  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
the  wants  of  trade  and  consumption.  It  is  believed 
bv  many,  and  it  is  approximately  true,  that  but  one- 
half  of  the  planted  acreage  is  in  bearing.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  prune  crop  of  1894  was 
more  than  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  1890,  and 
that  of  1897  or  1898  will  be  three  times  that  of  1804, 
or  upward  of  100,000,000  pouuds.  With  these  con- 
ditions confronting  us  the  signers  to  the  call 
earnestly  request  their  fellow  fruit  growers  in  Santa 
Clara  valley  to  meet  them  in  general  mass  meeting 
at  the  time  aud  place  stated,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion questions  of  market  extension  and  increased 
consumption  of  our  fruit  products. 


Fruit  Growers" 
Mass  Meetllig. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Both  the  Utah  Republicans  bavB  declared  themselves  for 
free  silver  and  protection. 

An  enthusiastic  national  meeting  of  women  suffragists  is 
being  held  In  Washington  City  this  week. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  appropri- 
ated a  vast  fund  for  the  equipment  of  a  navy. 

Geo.  L.  Wem.inoton,  the  uew  Senator  from  Maryland,  is 
the  first  Republican  to  enter  the  Senate  from  that  State. 

Senatok  Perkins  is  tryiug  to  have  the  Government  estab- 
lish a  naval  school  on  Coat  island,  in  San  Francisco  harbor. 

tni  French  Government  has  assumed  tin-  sovereignty  of 
Madagascar,  which  has  long  been  among  her  dependencies. 

Tmeoipoke  Kin  von,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Germany,  died  at 
Berlin  on  the  96th.    His  successor  has  not  yet  been  named. 

ALL  but  six  members  of  the  D.  S.  Senate,  it  is  said,  warmly 
applaud  Mr.  Cleveland's  position  In  the  Venezuelan  matter. 

Pkim.e  Hknkv  of  Battenburg,  husband  of  Queen  Victoria's 
daughter,  Beatrice,  died  last  week  of  jungle  fever  while 
homeward  bound  from  the  Ashantee  war. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  protesting 
against  the  atrocities  in  Armenia.  The  slaughtering,  how- 
ever, still  goes  on,  9000  helpless  people  having  been  put- to  the 
sword  last  week. 

The  great  Loudon  papers  now  declare  that  England  will 
arbitrate  the  boundary  dispute  in  Venezuela.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  reflect  the  views  of  the  Government,  but  nothing  has 
come  authoritatively  from  the  latter  sou  roe 

The  primary  election  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature 
and  designed'to  stop  certain  grave  abuses  In  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  Judge 
Van  Dyke  in  the  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court. 

The  national  silver  partv,  of  which  Senator  Jones  of  Ne- 
vada is  the  head,  will  hold  a  national  convention  at  St.  Louis, 
July  'J2nd.  It  is  understood  that  if  either  of  the  old  parties 
nominates  a  straight  free-silver  man  he  will  be  endorsed. 
Otherwise,  independent  candidates  will  be  put  up. 

It  is  informally  announced  that  Brazil  will  not  consent  to 
arbitrate  her  claim,  as  against  Great  "Britain,  to  Trinidad 
island.  This,  possibly,  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  U.  S.  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Simth  American  States  implied  by  our 
attitude  in  the  Venezuelan  matter.  Our  '  dago"  neighbors 
are  likely  to  be  ext  remely  saucy  if  they  feel  that  I 'tide  Sam 
stands  behind  them. 

Theke  have  been  two  fatal  railroad  wrecks  within  the 
week  in  this  State,  one  at  Santa  Clara  and  another  at  Baden. 
In  the  former,  narrow-gauge  and  broad-gauge  trains  came  in- 
to collision  at  the  Santa  Clara  crossing,  resulting  iu  the  death 
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of  an  engineer  and  the  serious  wounding  of  several  passen- 
gers. At  Baden  a  San  Jose  passenger  train  ran  into  a  wash- 
nut.  Engineer  Keyer  was  killed  and  Fireman  Gill  badly 
hurt.    Several  passengers  suffered  in  a  minor  way. 

.Tt  nr.E  Wallace  has  written  a  letter  stating  that  even  if 
the  Wright  irrigation  law  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  where  it  is  now  pending,  that 
the  State  of  California  will  not  be  bound  by  the  decision. 
That  property,  if  the  taxes  remain  unpaid,  will  be  sold  under 
the  law,  and  in  each  and  every  instance  where  the  property  is 
sold  the  case  will  have  to  be  taken  into  the  courts  to 
quiet  title  which  will  cost,  in  the  end,  as  much  as  the  tax 
amounts  to. 

Nothing  decisive  has  occurred  in  Cuba  during  the  past 
week.  There  has  been  daily  fighting,  with  the  general  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  the  patriots.  Their  great  leader, 
Gomez,  was  wounded  on  Saturday  last  and  will  be  laid  up  for 
some  time.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will  ever  again  be 
able  to  take  the  field  as  he  is  a  victim  of  consumption  and  at 
best  has  only  a  few  months  to  live.  His  loss  will  be  very  ser- 
ious, since  with  large  military  abilities  he  combines  the  per- 
sonal devotion  of  the  people  in  rebellion.  Our  Government 
delays  recognition  of  the  patriots  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  everywhere  are  favorable  to  it. 

From  recent  reports  it  appears  that  John  Hays  Hammond, 
the  California  mining  engineer,  now  under  detention  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Boer  Republic,  was  among  those  who  insti- 
gated the  invasion  of  filibuster  Jameson.  His  name  is  said  to 
be  among  the  signatures  of  a  highly  incriminating  document, 
now  in  the  possession  of  President  Kruger.  Mr.  Hammond's 
life  is  not  in  danger,  but  he  may  suffer  the  confiscation  of  his 
property  and  by  imprisonment.  If  it  be  true  that,  while  a  so- 
journer in  the  Boer  Republic,  he  invited  its  enemies  to  march 
against  its  government,  there  seems  small  reason  to  sympa- 
thize with  him  in  his  punishment.  It  is  serious  business  to 
conspire  for  the  overthrow  of  a  country  in  which  one  is  a  privi- 
leged guest. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
Wolcott  of  Colorado  made  a  notable  speech  in  criticism  of  the 
President's  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  boun- 
dary dispute  between  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain.  The  real 
Monroe  Doctrine,  he  said,  declared  the  purpose  of  this  country 
to  defend  itself  against  European  aggression;  but  the  little 
trouble  in  Venezuela  in  no  way  involved  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  He  denounced  the  President's  position  as  ex- 
ceedingly  mischievous,  in  that  it  virtually  established  a 
United  States  protectorate  over  a  half-score  or  more  of  revo- 
lutionary countries,  in  whose  quarrels  we  have  no  natural 
sympathy  and  whose  rise  or  fall  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  country. 

Some  sort  of  compact,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  positively 
known,  has  just  been  made  between  Russia  and  Turkey;  and 
it  is  surmised  that  it  practically  involves  the  sovereignty  of 
the  former  country  over  the  latter.  England,  which  has  long 
maintained  the  autonomy  of  Turkey  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
ambitions  of  Russia,  appears  to  have  suffered  a  complete 
diplomatic  defeat.  Just  what  will  be  the  effect  of  an  arrange- 
ment which  gives  Russia  the  greatest  port  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean remains  to  be  seen;  but  it  will  certainly  make  her  a 
great  naval  power.  If  the  young  Czar  is  ambitious  he  can 
easilv,  with  the  resources  at  his  command,  rule  the  sea  and 
dominate  Europe.  It  is  declared,  upon  what  appears  to  be 
good  authority,  that  the  first  effect  of  the  new  situation  will 
be  Russian  occupation  of  Armenia  and,  of  course,  cessation  of 
the  reign  of  terror  which  prevails  there. 


Gleanings. 


An  olive  oil  plant  will  be  put  in  at  the  Blower  orchard  near 
Woodland. 

The  Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair  opens  Wednesday  and  continues 
through  the  week. 

The  rise  in  wheat  comes  too  late  to  do  farmers  much  good, 
since  everybody  has  long  since  sold. 

Mus.  Jennie  Stakh,  one  of  the  most  successful  fruit  grow- 
ers in  the  Yuba  City  district,  has  just  dug  out  seven  acres  of 
wine  grapes  and  planted  almonds  instead. 

A  meeting  of  fruit  growers  has  been  called  at  San  Jose  for 
the  sth  of  February,  to  consider  ways  of  extending  the  mar- 
ket for  the  fruit  product  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 

A  Cai'av  Valley  letter  says:  "The  fruit  industry  in  west- 
ern Yolo  has  received  a  new  impetus,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
number  of  people  who  are  talking  about  planting  trees." 

Ontario  Record:  "From  eighty  acres  of  peat  land  at 
Westminster  planted  to  celery,  the  shipments  for  the  season 
at  the  beginning  of  this  week  to  amounted  80,000  dozen.  The 
crop  has  sold  thus  far  at  17  cents  per  dozen  delivered  on 
board  the  ears." 

The  swift  current  of  Putah  creek  cut  off  a  good  slice  of  land 
at  the  Boyd  place  near  Winters  last  week.  A  correspondent 
declares  that  the  danger  to  lands  along  the  south  side  of 
Putah  creek  is  very  great,  and  that  Solano  county  must  soon 
take  steps  for  its  protection  or  else  loose  a  large  area  of  fine 
land. 

Ckanmoke  letter  in  Sutter  Independent  i  'The  fruit  growers 
seem  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  outlook  for  a  big  crop  next 
season.  The  frost  and  cold  weather  are  keeping  back  the 
trees,  but  that  will  be  an  advantage  as  it  will  insure  them 
from  danger  later.  The  farmers  are  not  altogether  suited. 
They  would  prefer  a  big  rain.    It  is  hard  to  please  all." 

Watsonville  Pajarnnian:  Salinas  and  Monterey  county 
have  gone  into  cahoots  and  have  purchased  a  rock  crusher  and 
roller.  The  outfit  cost  $1425  delivered  in  Salinas.  It  is  of 
light  capacity.  A  proposition  to  purchase  a  similar  ontfit  in 
this  county  was  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  but  the  road  districts  did  not  feel  flush  enough 
to  make  the  expenditure. 

Marysville  Democrat:  "A  Yuba  City  ladv,  who  was  pes- 
tered as  many  people  are,  by  other  folks'  chickens  scratching 
up  her  flower  beds  and  littering  up  her  yard,  hit  on  a  novel 
scheme  for  conveying  a  gentle  hint  to  her  neighbors.  She 
tied  a  lot  of  strong  pasteboard  cards  with  small  threads  to 
big  kernels  of  corn,  and  wrote  on  the  cards:  'Please  keep 
your  chickens  at  home.'  The  chickens  ate  the  corn  and  car- 
ried the  message  to  their  owners  in  a  fashion  that  was  start- 
ling and  effective." 

We  note  that  Mr.  George  C.  Roeding,  for  a  long  time  past 
manager  of  the  well-known  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  (Fresno), 
has  succeeded  to  the  proprietorship.  It  is  good  for  the  nur- 
sery business  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Mr. 
Roeding  who  understand  it  from  the  ground  up  and  whose 
character  is  an  assurance  of  straightforward  dealing.  Of 
late  Mr.  R.  has  been  making  a  careful  study  of  the  olive  and 
already  ranks  in  the  list  of  specialists  with  respect  to  the 
propagation  and  culture  of  that  fruit. 

Hanfokd  Journal:  " This  winter  is  almost  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  winter  of  1884-5.  In  the  last-named  year  it  was 
very  dry  until  it  began  raining  at  midnight  on  the  14th  of 
January;  this  month  was  a  dry  winter  up  to  the  time  it  be- 
gan to  rain  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  (last  Wednesday).  In 
1884-5,  when  it  started  to  rain,  the  moisture  fell  abundantly 
and  made  a  good  season ;  it  has  now  been  raining  nearly  a 
week  and  prospects  are  fine  for  abundant  harvests,  as  it  is  the 
late  winter  and  spring  rains  here  that  make  the  harvests." 


THE  CONSIGNMENT  SYSTEM. 


Fruit  Trade  Experts  Condemn  It  as 
Utterly  Demoralizing. 


SALES  F.  0.  B.  THE  ONLY  SAFE  RULE. 


the  members  present  should  sign  an  agreement  to 
cease  consigning  goods.  This  was  immediately  done 
and  most  of  those  present  signed  and  others  prom- 
ised to  do  so. 

As  the  discussion  at  the  meeting  was  somewhat 
desultory,  instead  of  reporting  the  remarks  verbatim 
the  Rural  Press  considered  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  its  readers  to  get  the  opinions  of  many 
prominent  dealers  in  dried  fruits  in  a  more  extended 
form,  as  follows; 

Opinions  of  "The  Trade." 

Mr.  Bonner  Discusses  the  Tendencies  of  the  Consignment  Sys- 
tem in  Detail. 


The  Ways  in  Which  the  Consignment  System  Tends  to  Reduce 
Values  and  Demoralize  Business  — It  Must  Be  Stopped, 
Say  Our  Trade  Experts,  or  the  Fruit  Trade  Will 
Be  Ruined  —  Eastern  Jobbers  Would  Prefer 
to  Deal  on  the  f.  o.  b.  Basis. 


To  the  farmer,  the  packer  and  all  who  in  any  way 
handle  the  most  important  product  of  California  to- 
day no  subject  is  of  more  interest  than  the  market- 
ing of  dried  fruit.  We  are  past  the  stage  now  in 
which  the  first  need  of  the  farmer  is  instruction  in 
the  planting  of  an  orchard  or  vineyard  and  as  to  the 
varieties  best  suited  to  his  locality  and  soil.  He  has 
shown  that  he  can  grow  fruit  successfully  by  the 
enormous  crops  he  raises  and  forwards  to  market. 
The  time  has  now  come  in  which  serious  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  methods  of  marketing  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  orchard  or  vineyard  if  he  wishes  to  make, 
not  a  fortune,  but  a  decent  living,  as  the  result  of  his 
labor.  This  is  true,  whatever  department  of  the 
dried  fruit  business  we  consider.  Raisins  are  already 
down  to  bedrock  aDd  are  selling  to-day  and  have 
been  for  a  year  or  two  at  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Deciduous  fruits  are  tending  toward  the 
same  condition  and  at  the  present  moment,  in  some 
cases,  had  already  reached  it.  Prunes  are  in  a  some- 
what better  position,  chiefly  through  the  effects  of 
better  organization  on  the  part  of  the  growers  of 
this  class  of  fruit;  but  they,  too,  are  considerably 
under  the  prices  of  two  years  ago. 

We  do  not  intend,  at  the  present  time,  to  discuss 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  unfortunate  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  We  wish,  rather,  to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  numerous  readers  to  the  opinions,  printed 
below,  of  men  who  are  prominent  in  their  line  of 
business,  namely,  the  handling  of  dried  fruits,  and 
who  are  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  from 
the  experience  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mer- 
chant. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange 
held  a  few  days  ago  the  matter  of  consigning  fruit 
to  Eastern  commission  houses  was  brought  up.  The 
meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
inspection  and  grading  of  dried  fruits,  but  a  remark- 
made  by  one  of  -the  members,  Mr.  Arthur  Castle  of 
Castle  Bros.,  raised  the  question  of  consignments. 
The  subject,  though  thus  inadvertently  introduced, 
was  none  the  less  emphatically  discussed,  and,  though 
foreign  to  the  object  of  the  meeting,  engrossed  its 
attention  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Mr. 
Castle  stated  that  while  he  was  in  accord  with  the 
other  members  on  the  subject  of  inspection  of  goods, 
he  thought  it  was  only  a  part  of  a  much  more  import- 
ant subject,  which  required  investigation  and  serious 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  exchange.  This 
was  the  consigning  of  fruit  to  Eastern  commission 
houses. 

The  discussion  thus  begun  was  taken  part  in  by 
many  of  the  members  present,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a 
general  opinion  that  this  was  an  evil  that  had  to  be 
remedied  before  the  dried  fruit  business  could  be 
rescued  from  its  present  position  and  placed  upon  a 
business  basis. 

The  discussion  led  to  a  motion  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  five  gentlemen — of  course,  all  mer- 
chants— to  enquire  into  the  whole  subject  and  to 
report  back  to  a  subsequent  meeting  the  results  of 
their  labors,  with  any  recommendations  they  saw  fit 
to  make,  with  the  object  of  rectifying  the  evils  attend- 
ant on  the  present  situation.  This  motion  was  duly 
seconded  and  became  the  finding  of  the  meeting. 

Tt  was  also  proposed,  seconded  and  carried  that 


.l/c.  riws.  G.  Banner,  of  Williams-Brown  Fruit  Co.  — We  have 
been  requested  to  express  our  views  on  the  subject  of  con- 
signment of  dried  fruit,  to  be  sold  in  the  Eastern  markets 
after  arrival  for  account  of  shipper— a  system  of  market- 
ing our  California  products  which  has  become  more  gen- 
eral year  after  year,  until  now  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
sell  any  other  way.  During  the  last  year  we  find  that  a  part 
of  the  fruit  crop  of  the  State  has  been  consigned  by  growers, 
a  large  part  of  the  balance  has  been  bought  by  shippers  and 
consigned  by  them.  The  temptation  to  shippers  to  buy  goods 
when  offered  cheap  and  to  consign  has  generally  been  too 
strong  to  resist,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  has  been  han- 
dled in  this  way— in  fact,  the  shipper  who  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  consign  has  found  that  his  business  has  been  taken 
away  from  him,  that  he  must  either  do  business  as  others  are 
doing  it  or  go  out  of  the  business  altogether.  F.  o.  b.  busi- 
ness seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past  and  the  consignment  sys- 
tem has  taken  its  place.  Is  this  system  of  advantage  to  the 
fruit  grower  and  shipper  of  California,  or  is  it  a  menace  to  the 
fruit  industry—  the  industry  of  this  State;  Has  the  consign- 
ment system  come  to  stay,  or  is  there  any  way  which  can  be 
devised  to  change  our  methods  of  marketing  the  dried  fruit 
product?  These  are  very  important  questions  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  fruit  industry,  and  we  think  it  very  wise  that 
your  paper  should  have  invited  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 

We  understand  that  a  contribution  to  your  paper,  in  the  is- 
sue of  December  14th,  brought  about  this  discussion— none 
too  soon,  we  hope,  to  have  the  matter  thoroughly  studied  by 
everybody  interested,  and  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  some 
very  desirable  change  in  the  methods  of  marketing  our  prod- 
ucts before  the  opening  of  the  new  season.  We  have  read 
the  article  referred  to  with  interest,  as  well  as  a  reply  by 
Mr.  Banks  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  There  are  undoubtedly  a 
great  many  arguments  which  can  be  raised  for  and  against 
the  consignment  system,  and  we  are  somewhat  surprised  that 
Mr.  Banks,  in  his  defense  of  the  system,  did  not  hit  upon  any 
of  the  arguments  which  might  be  of  weight  in  the  discussion. 
Had  he  done  so,  his  article  might  have  been  somewhat  more 
of  an  advertisement  for  his  house. 

INTERESTS  OF  GROWER  AXl)  SHIPPER  IDENTICAL. 

The  original  contribution  in  your  issue  of  December  14th 
shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  fruit  grower  and  shipper,  whose  interests  are  in 
many  respects  identical.  We  will  in  this  letter  enlarge  upon 
some  of  the  points  brought  forward  already,  in  the  above- 
named  contribution,  and  try  to  add  a  few  more  arguments  on 
the  side  of  the  anti-consignment  movement.  The  fruit 
grower,  the  shipper  and  the  commission  man  have  been  looking, 
for  some  years  past,  to  the  continual  decline  in  values  of  Cali- 
fornia products,  with  many  misgivings  and  fears  for  the  future. 
The  grower  cannot  make  a  living  from  his  orchard  or  vineyard 
if  higher  prices  are  not  soon  realized.  The  commission  man 
cannot  pay  the  expenses  of  running  his  office  on  commissions 
at  present  values,  and  the  shipper,  if  he  be  buyer,  ran  make 
only  very  small  margins  of  profit  on  each  shipment,  where 
values  are  down  to  the  present  basis.  It  means  ruin  to  all  if 
a  change  for  the  better  cannot  be  brought  about.  We  all, 
who  are  interested  in  the  fruit  business  in  California,  have 
a  common  cause— can  we  improve  matters  by  working  to- 
gether : 

THE  PUKCTION  OF  THE  MERCHANT. 

The  writer  is  both  a  fruit  buyer  and  shipper  and  a  fruit 
grower,  and  can  speak  with  feeling.  We  think  the  man  who 
buys  fruit  in  California  to  sell  and  distribute  in  the  Eastern 
States  has  almost  as  important  a  function  to  perform,  in  the 
1  marketing  of  the  product,  as  the  man  who  grows  and  dries 
the  fruit— both  have  responsibilities  which  make  their  inter- 
ests mutual. 

The  shipper  has  built  up  a  business  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  through  years  of  work.  Is  he  not  entitled  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  business?  Can  the  grower  dispose  of  his 
products  to  as  good  advantage  without  the  assistance  of  this 
middleman— through  co-operation  or  otherwise?  Can  the 
grower  do  without  a  buyer  for  his  fruits  in  California  ?  We 
think  not.  But  the  buyer  must  withdraw  if  consignments 
continue.  He  cannot  successfully  compete  against  indiscrimi- 
nate consignments,  shipped  East  to  be  sold  without  limit. 

How  did  the  consignment  system  originate?  We  believe  it 
is  due  to  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  growers  themselves  to 
get  closer  together  with  the  consumer.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  values  began  to  decline,  the  cry  was  raised  in  all  parts 
of  the  Stale  to  do  away  with  the  middleman.  The  growers 
thought  that  by  doing  away  with  him  the  profits  formerly 
made  by  the  much-despised  middleman  would  come  to  them. 
To  come  closer  to  the  consumer,  the  small  buyer  was  given 
the  same  advantages  as  the  larger  buyers;  goods  were  sold  in 
small  parcels  at  the  same  price  as  in  carloads.  Fruits  were 
consigned  with  this  end  in  view.  The  carload  buyers  were 
discouraged  and  many  houses  whose  business  it  was  to  buy 
large  blocks,  and  resell  them  to  the  smaller  jobbers,  were 
driven  out  of  the  business.  Were  the  growers  saved  the 
profit  which  the  large  buyers  made?  We  think  they  drove 
out  of  the  business  the  life  and  support  of  the  industry — the 
money  which  was  needed  to  carry  the  fruit  from  the  time  of 
drying  till  it  reached  the  consumer's  hands. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  DECLINE. 

Everybody  connected  with  the  fruit  business  is  apprehen- 
sive of  a  continuation  of  present  conditions  and  unprofitable 
values.  The  present  is  bad  enough  for  all.  Will  the  future 
be  worse,  or  can  we  find  some  way  of  bringing  about  an  im- 
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provement  I  Let  us  first  look  into  the  cause  of  the  continued 
decline  in  values  from  year  to  year  and  from  month  to  month. 

Of  course,  of  greatest  importance,  we  must  consider  the 
increased  production  in  the  past  few  years,  and  also  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  country.  Everything  is  cheap;  we  should 
expect  our  fruit  to  sell  cheap  also.  The  consumption  of  our 
products  in  hard  times  is  cut  off  more  than  most  articles  of 
food.  It  is  more  or  less  of  a  luxury,  which  people  ran  do  with- 
out. These  are  the  most  serious  causes  affecting  the  values 
of  fruit.  But  are  they  all  I  The  increase  of  the  production  of 
the  dried  peaches  in  the  past  few  years  has  not  been  large. 
But  what  are  peaches  worth  at  the  present  writing  I  We  will 
assign  two  other  causes :  the  poor  quality  of  most  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  consignment  system.  The  poor  quality  of  the  fruit 
has  cut  the  demand  in  half. 

We  feel  quite  confident  that  t  he  consignment  policy  is  also 
an  important  cause.  It  may  not  be  felt  in  bringing  about  a 
"decline  in  values  from  year  to  year,  but  it  certainly  has  the 
effect  of  causing  a  decline  from  month  to  month  during  the 
.course  of  the  season.    We  will  attempt  to  show  this. 

IT  DESTROYS  THE  BARLT  DEMAND. 

One  of  the  most  serious  troubles  arising  from  the  consign- 
ment system  (a  that  it  destroys  the  early  demand  for  fruit 
which  existed  under  the  f.  o.  b.  system.  We  must  remember 
that  most  of  the  dried  fruit  is  consumed  during  the  Winter 
and  Spring  months.  Most  of  it  is  dry  and  ready  for  shipment 
in  Summer  and  early  Fall.    Most  growers  are  obliged  to  real- 

i/.'  iij       their  fruit  us  s        as  dried.    They  can  do  this  in  only 

one  or  two  ways :  by  selling  or  by  receiving  an  advance  and 
consigning.  They  may  sell  to  somebody  who  will  consign: 
but  in  either  event  the  consignment  follows.  This  is  liable  to 
be  the  result  year  after  year,  If  we  find  a  light  early  demand 
for  our  ftuits,  unless  the  growers  can  find  a  way  of  holding 
their  fruit  here  until  it  is  wanted  and  until  the  Eastern  buy- 
ers can  be  forced  to  buy  in  car  lots,  not  alone  for  immediate 
wants,  but  tor  their  Fall  and  Winter  supply. 

Once  that  consignments  reach  the  Eastern  markets,  f.  o.  b. 
business  stops.  Buying  is  done  from  hand  to  mouth  from  spot 
stocks,  as  necessity  requires,  and  the  burden  of  carrying  the 
fruit  until  wanted  for  consumption  rests  upon  the  grower.  If 
Eastern  markets  were  bare  of  California  fruits  at  the  opening 
of  the  season  and  consignments  could  be  stopped,  jobbers 
would  buy  in  car  lots,  taking  in  a  supply  to  last  them  for  a 
longer  time  than  if  they  could  buy  from  consigned  stocks. 
This  would  create  a  better  early  demand  than  we  have  under 
the  consignment  system,  and  the  growers  could  dispose  of  a 
large  part  of  their  crop  immediately  after  drying  in  a  legiti- 
mate way  to  the  Eastern  trade.  The  money  of  the  Eastern 
t  rade  is  necessary  to  carry  our  fruit  for  us.  A  hand-to-mouth 
policy  is  bound  to  bring  about  low  prices  and  a  continued  de- 
cline. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  CONSIGNMENT  SYSTEM  I'IDX  VALVES. 

Let  us  look  into  the  consignment  system  and  its  immediate 
effects  on  values.  The  commission  man  does  not  advance 
money  on  fruit  to  carry  it  for  several  months  to  make  a  small 
brokerage  or  commission.  He  advances  the  money  to  get  the 
business  and  takes  the  fruit  on  consignment  with  the  purpose 
tif  not  always  expressed l  of  selling  as  soon  as  possible,  mak- 
ing his  commission  and  getting  his  advance  out,  ready  to  re- 
ceive more  fruit.  Most  of  California's  fruit  product,  the  sup- 
ply of  a  year,  goes  on  the  market  in  a  few  months'  time, 
finding  on  its  arrival  a  light  Fall  demand  and  no  inclination 
on  the  part  of  buyers  to  buy  in  advance  of  their  requirements 
i as  they  can  at  all  times  buy  just  what  they  want  from  spot 
stocks),  the  pressure  to  sell  is  great  and  values  very  naturally 
decline.  Hundreds  of  cars  are  offered  for  sale  on  the  market, 
while  the  consumptive  demand  at  the  same  time  is  for  but 
few  carloads.  Many  cars  are  offered  below  the  market— goods 
which  have  gone  East  without  limit— and  continued  depres- 
sion of  value  is  inevitable.  Ownership  of  goods  to  be  sold, 
the  greatest  factor  in  sustaining  values,  is  missing.  There  is 
no  authority  from  this  end  to  say,  "  Withdraw  from  the  mar- 
ket." The  commission  man  has  advanced  his  money  to  sell  the 
goods  and  reserves  the  right  to  sell  on  the  market.  These 
conditions  are  true  in  the  case  of  many  consignments.  We 
may  be  accused  of  figuring  on  special  cases  and  accepting 
them  as  generally  true.  We  do  not;  but  the  special  cases — 
the  abuse  of  the  system,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  so— are  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  market  for  those  who  attempt  to  do  a 
legitimate  business  and  carry  the  fruit  under  limits  based 
upon  the  California  market.  The  latter  usually  suffer  through 
their  efforts  to  thus  sustain  values. 

We  know  of  commission  houses  in  the  East  which  make  it  a 
practice  to  tell  their  trade  that  they  have  fruit  on  the  road 
and  that  they  can  supply  them  on  arrival.  They  have  it  "to 
sell,"  and  will  make  the  price  right.  They  will  shade  any 
price  made  by  anybody  else  in  the  market.  Can  this  have  I 
any  other  effect  than  to  depress  values? 

Home  MARKET  Vs.  CONSIGNMENTS. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Bauks  in  his  defense  of  the  system  sug- 
gests that  the  farmers  should  select  the  proper  parties  with 
whom  to  entrust  their  fruit.  A  grower,  in  replying  to  the  j 
letter  (in  your  issue  of  .Ian,  4th),  says:  "How  is  the  farmer  ! 
to  know  responsible  houses  which  will  always  get  top  prices 
for  his  goods  and  deal  justly  with  him  ;  His  business  is 
farming,  not  keeping  track  of  the  thousand  and  one  commis- 
sion men  in  the  Eastern  cities,  some  of  whom  are  here  to-day 
and  away  to-morrow."  Let  us  suggest  that,  if  consignments 
are  necessary,  let  the  grower  select  some  one  out  of  the  few 
California  nouses  (who  are  represented  during  the  year  right 
here  among  us),  and  of  whose  responsibility  he  can  assure  him- 
self, and  entrust  his  fruit  to  this  house.  California  shippers 
are  all  in  a  position  to  ship  fruit  to  any  market  in  the  country 
and  handle  it  judiciously.  A  better  distribution  of  fruit  can 
lie  brought  about  if  consigned  through  houses  who  are  widely 
represented  in  all  Eastern  markets  than  if  shipped  to  some- 
body doing  business  only  in  one  city.  Through  daily  corre- 
spondence the  houses  here  know  where  goods  are  wanted,  and 
where  not,  and  can  select  the  proper  markets  to  ship  fruit  to. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  California  shippers  to  look  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  Eastern  representatives.  They  must  for 
their  own  safety  ;  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  farmer.  All 
good,  responsible  houses  in  the  Eastern  markets  can  make 
connections  with  one  of  the  larger  shippers  here  and  do  busi- 
ness mutually  satisfactory  to  both.  Some  (not  all,  by  any 
means)  whose  reputations  are  not  of  the  best  can't,  but  are 
obliged  to,  send  their  own  men  out  to  select  consignments. 

HOW  IT  DEPRESSES  THE  MARKET. 

Under  the  consignment  system,  values  once  depreciated,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  raise  them  again  until  stocks  are  about 
exhausted.  The  commission  man  has  taken  the  fruit  to  sell 
"on  the  market"  as  low  as  anybody  else.  What  factor  is 
there  to  raise  prices  unless  it  comes  from  this  end  ;  It  is  very 
easy  to  cause  a  decline;  very  hard  indeed  while  fruit  is  East 
on  consignment  to  advance  prices.    The  only  thing  that  can 


cause  an  advance  in  values  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  con- 
signed stocks,  causing  a  demand  for  shipment  from  California. 

"DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY." 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  demand  and  supply,  and  this 
alone,  regulate  the  value  of  any  article,  but  we  cannot  con- 
strue this  to  mean  the  demand  for  the  year  and  the  visible 
supply.  The  supply  is  the  amount  of  fruit  being  offered  for 
sale  at  a  given  price  at  a  given  time.  Cinder  the  consignment 
system  the  supply  is  practically  unlimited  ;  it  is  all  offered  for 
sale  at  the  market  price— some  at  any  price  it  will  bring. 
There  are  ten  sellers  to  every  buyer.  The  demand  may  be 
small— is  small,  in  fact,  under  the  consignment  system— con- 
sequently a  decline.  If  the  fruit  were  held  here  in  California, 
some  would  be  held  at  the  market  price;  a  great  deal  more, 
however,  would  always  be  held  above  the  market,  and  the 
supply  in  the  economic  sense  would  not  be  so  great. 

We  have  often  seen,  on  account  of  this  "selling  on  the 
market  "  consignment  system,  a  very  weak  market  when  all 
the  I'onditions  should  point  to  a  strong  and  advancing  market. 
The  visible  supply  might  be  small,  the  probable  demand  be- 
fore the  new  season  might  be  expected  to  far  exceed  the  vis- 
ible supply,  but  the  "supply  to  be  sold  on  the  market"  was 
greater  than  the  immediate  demand,  and  consequently  a 
weak  and  declining  market  followed. 

EFFECT  OF  FORCED  SALES. 

Another  very  dangerous  effect  upon  the  market  is  that  re- 
sulting from  forced  sales  of  quite  large  blocks  of  fruit — some- 
thing not  at  all  uncommon  — but  much  more  serious  in  its 
effects  under  the  hand-to-mouth  or  consignment  system. 

Where  jobbers  are  carrying  light  stocks  a  decline  does  not 
affect  them  much  and  the  fruit  on  a  forced  sale  is  thrown  on 
the  market  with  few  buyers.  If  all  jobbers  were  carrying 
fair  stocks,  which  would  be  necessary  under  an  f.  o.  b.  system, 
they  would  buy  any  lots  thus  forced  on  the  market  to  sustain 
values  and  protect  themselves.  The  large  buyer,  whose  func- 
tion it  was  in  former  days  when  the  f.  o.  b.  system  was  in 
vogue  to  supply  the  smaller  jobbers,  the  speculator,  always 
ready  to  take  hold  of  any  "snap,"  would  be  in  the  field  when 
such  opportunities  arose,  and  the  effect  of  forced  sales  would 
not  be  so  lasting  as  under  the  present  system.  We  have  ex- 
plained that  a  decline  in  values,  once  brought  about,  a  reaction 
is  almost  impossible.  For  a  healthy  trade  and  to  sustain 
values,  there  must  be  speculators  of  the  kind  mentioned. 
When  the  trade  is  carrying  a  good  supply  of  fruit,  their  in- 
terests are  identical  with  the  growers  in  maintaining  values, 
and  their  every  effort  is  put  forth  to  this  end. 

JOBBING  not'SES  PREFER  TO  Bl'V  F.  o.  H. 

The  largo  jobbing  houses  in  the  East  would  all  prefer  to  buy 
f.  o.  b.,  provided  consignments  could  be  stopped  altogether. 
Many  have  told  the  writer  so.  But  with  consignments  coming 
on  after  they  have  purchased  their  carloads,  with  declining 
values  owing  to  consignments,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  buy 
except  from  spot  stocks?  These  consignments  have  caused  a 
loss  to  every  house  in  the  past  which  has  bought  in  car- 
load lots. 

With  declining  values  it  is  difficult  for  the  wholesale  trade 
to  make  money  in  dried  fruit  even  if  they  buy  in  a  small  way 
from  day  to  day.  Consequently,  their  interest  in  pushing 
dried  fruit  is  small,  and  we  lose  the  benefit  of  the  work  tbey 
would  do  in  finding  a  market  for  our  products  if  prices  were 
firm. 

Look  at  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  raisin  market,  duo 
we  must  admit  principally,  to  the  enormous  increase  in  pro- 
duction and  apparent  over-supply,  but  the  demoralization  has 
certainly  been  augmented  by  the  consignment  policy,  and  in 
the  case  of  raisins  particularly,  by  wretchedly  indiscriminate 
consignments  to  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  in  or  out  of  the 
business. 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  FCTCRE. 

If  the  consignment  of  dried  fruit  becomes  general,  we  pre- 
dict a  worse  state  of  affairs  for  dried  fruits  than  has  existed 
with  raisins  during  the  last  couple  of  years;  because  the  bulk 
of  the  raisin  crop  is  wanted  before  the  Christmas  holidays, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  dried  fruit,  which  is  ready  for  shipment 
earlier  than  the  raisin,  is  in  demand  later  in  the  season. 
The  element  of  time  will  he  found  a  serious  factor. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  amongother  disadvantages 
of  the  consignment  system  the  impossibility  of  proper  dis- 
tribution, causing  an  overcrowding  of  some  markets,  depress- 
ing values  in  certain  sections,  while  not  iii  others. 

We  have  used  a  good  deal  of  your  valuable  space  in  explain- 
ing facts  known  and  recognized  by  every  fruit  handler  in 
California,  when  it  comes  to  offering  a  remedy  it  is  more 
difficult  and  we  must  confess  ourselves  incompetent. 

We  can  only  make  some  suggestions  upon  which  action  may 
be  possible  through  the  different  organizationsof  shippers  and 
growers. 

THE  FR1IT  IS  OCRS  -WE  CAN  DICTATE. 

The  proposition  is:  Can  we  dictate  to  the  Eastern  trade 
how  they  must  buy  our  products?  We  think  we  should, 
the  fruit  is  ours  to  sell.  Maybe  we  cannot  sell  it 
our  way,  hut  we  think  there  will  be  as  much  fruit 
consumed  if  sold  f.  o  b.  as  if  consigned.  The  principal 
difficulty  lies  in  supplying  the  buyers  with  just  what 
they  want.  When  consigned  they  can  see  the  fruit  before 
buying.  Every  buyer  has  his  ideas  of  quality,  of  the  char- 
acter and  variety  of  fruit  which  he  wants.  We  can  by  a 
proper  system  of  grading  of  fruit,  of  type  samples  and  certi- 
fied inspection,  satisfy  most  buyers.  We  can  sell  by  actual 
samples  of  goods  to  be  shipped  which  is  better.  VVe  think 
these  matters  can  be  satisfactorily  arranged  and  that  they 
are  practical. 

We  think  also  that  most  jobbing  houses  realize  that  values 
would  be  better  sustained  if  business  was  done  entirely  on  an 
f.  o.  b.  basis.  Most  of  them  will  co-operate  in  trying  to  stop 
consignments:  at  all  events  we  would  not  antagonize  them  as 
much  as  might  be  supposed. 

We  know  that  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  towards  a  more 
conservative  method  of  business,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  say 
that  the  trade  will  not  buy  in  carload  lots  if  they  cannot  buy 
any  other  way.  They  would  buy,  and  buy  a  great  many  more 
carloads  of  fruit  during  the  early  fall  months  than  they  buy 
to-day  under  the  consignment  system.  This  is  when  we  need 
the  demand.  California  canned  goods  are  nearly  all  sold 
f.  o.  b.  Have  the  trade  asked  for  consignments  of  these  I 
They  know  they  would  not  get  them  because  the  canners  put 
up  only  what  they  can  sell,  or  are  in  a  position  to  carry  any 
surplus  until  sold  f.  o.  b.  The  trade  is  forced  to  buy 
canned  fruits  f.  o.  b.  Can  it  not  also  be  forced  to  buy 
the  dried  fruits  in  the  same  way? 

NEED  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

An  arrangement  enabling  growers  to  carry  their  fruit  until 
wanted  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  bring  about  the  F.  O.  B. 
system  again.  Most  of  them  are  too  poor  to-day  to  be  able  to 
carry  their  fruit  after  paying  cost  of  drying  without  some 
assistance.  They  must  either  sell  or  receive  an  advance  and 
allow  their  fruit  to  go  on  consignment.  There  should  be  some 
source  from  which  they  can  borrow  on  their  fruit,  without  the 
necessity  of  losiug  control  of  it. 

Financial  assistance  is  what  they  need  from  some  dis- 
interested source.  This  we  presume  they  must  get  through 
the  agency  of  some  association  or  exchange. 

The  dissemination  of  information  regarding  market  con- 
ditions, correct  market  quotations,  the  visible  supply  of 
different  varieties  of  fruit,  statistics  regarding  production, 


consumption,  etc.,  is  valuable  to  the  fruit  grower  in  using 
|  proper  judgment  in  marketing  of  his  product. 

It  is  easier  to  do  business  with  anybody  who  is  informed  on 
I  these  points  than  with  one  ignorant  of  all  these  conditions, 
i  The  farmer  should,  if  he  intends  to  market  his  product  with 
j  discretion,  be  posted  on  these  matters.    In  this  respect  ex- 
I  changes  in  different  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  State  may 
I  be  of  great  benefit.    An  exchange  should  also  be  so  organized 
I  that  it  may  act  as  agent  for  growers  in  securing  loans  on  fruit 
properly  warehoused  in  their  buildings.    But  wc  think  that 
here  their  duties  should  cease.    We  do  not  like  to  bring  up  a 
discussion  on  this  point,  but  we  think  that  in  attempting  to 
market  goods  the  exchanges  have  overstepped  the  limits  with- 
in which  they  should  confine  themselves. 

THE  EXCHANGE  SYSTEM. 

According  to  the  present  exchange  system,  growers  lose 
their  independence.  Their  fruit  is  pooled,  each  to  receive  his 
pro  rata  of  sales,  according  to  grades  delivered  or  packed. 
This  system  is  opposed  by  many  whole  spirit  of  independence 
has  caused  them  to  remain  outside  of  the  exchange  ranks. 
The  exchanges,  on  this  account,  have  not  accomplished  the 
good  they  might  have  done  had  they  not  attempted  that 
which  was  really  without  their  province,  the  selling  of  the 
goods  of  the  members  of  the  association. 

They  have,  therefore,  not  been  wholly  successful,  and  we 
do  not  believe  they  ever  will  be  as  at  present  organized.  The 
spirit  of  independent  control  on  the  part  of  the  grower  of  his 
fruit  will  assert  itself  more  every  year.  As  at  present  organ- 
ized, the  interests  of  the  exchange  and  the  fruit  buyers  on 
the  coast  are  bound  to  clash.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  best 
results  in  the  fruit  industry  the  interests  of  both  grower— or 
the  exchange  as  a  body — and  those  of  shippers  should  be  made 
to  agree.  Can  the  exchange  expect  to  drive  out  of  business 
those  who  have  been  in  it  for  years?  The  exchange  must  pro- 
tect the  shippers,  or  they  will  find  a  continual  warfare  exist- 
ing between  themselves  and  the  fruit  buyers  of  California, 
which  will  be  injurious  to  the  common  cause. 

Let  the  exchanges  be  so  organized  that  they  may  count 
among  their  numbers  all  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State,  and 
have  the  support  of  all  the  dealers.  Let  each  number  be  in- 
dependent and  free  to  sell  his  fruit  as  his  judgment  or  as 
necessity  may  dictate.  Let  the  exchanges  aim  to  bring  about 
the  good  which  may  be  accomplished  for  all  in  the  manner 
suggested. 

THE  CAISE  OF  CONSIGNMENTS. 

The  principal  cause  of  consignments  on  the  part  of  growers 
is  need  of  money.  If  we  can  do  away  with  this  cause  and  get 
our  money  from  home,  we  will  stop  a  great  deal  of  this  con- 
signment business.  The  exchange— a  corporate  body— is  bet- 
ter able  to  finance  a  loan  for  the  grower  than  he  would  be 
himself.  The  growers  must  not  expect  heavy  advances,  not 
as  much  as  if  the  fruit  were  taken  on  consignment  to  sell,  but 
in  a  short  time  this  advance  will  be  found  to  be  as  much  as 
what  the  fruit  is  worth  to-day. 

To  accomplish  anything  towards  breaking  down  the  consign- 
ment system  we  must  have  co-operation  on  the  part  of  grow- 
ers, shippers  and  the  moneyed  interests  of  the  State. 

VVe  may  be  able  to  remove  the  cause  which  has  brought 
about  many  consignments.  Can  we  prevent  it,  then,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  stick  to  the  system  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  not  from  necessity  ? 

Both  grower  and  shipper  must  be  dealt  with.  Can  we  bind 
them  not  to  consign  ? 

We  hope  at  least  that  they  have  all  learned  the  errors  of 
uncertainty  and  the  great  losses  attending  this  system,  and 
that  it  wili  be  stopped  altogether.    If  done,  we  will  again  see 
I  prosperity  in  the  fruit  industry  of  this  State. 
Mr.  Freeman  Advocates  Cunalgumeuts  Under  Ortain   I  ion 
tat  ion  A. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Freeman,  nf  J.  K.  Amuby  Co.— Our  company  is 
against  the  consignment  method  of  handling  dried  fruits,  the 
way  the  business  is  now  generally  carried  on.  The  bane  of 
this  business,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  in  three  parts: 
First—Eastern  brokers  without  business  reputation,  ability, 
trade  or  capital.  Second— California  producers  who  do  not  dis- 
criminate between  commission  houses  with  trade,  capital  and 
business  standing,  and  those  who  have  neither.  Third  - 
Transportation  companies  who  make  It  their  business  to  assist 
unreliable  Erstern  brokers  in  obtaining  consignments. 

We  believe  that  a  large  amount  of  dried  fruit,  handled  on 
business  principles,  can  be  sold  to  better  advantage  on  con- 
signment than  in  any  other  way.  There  are  many  lots  of 
fruit  produced  in  California  that  are  not  available  for  sale  f. 
o.  b.  in  car  lots.  These,  if  handled  judiciously,  can  be  taken 
East  and  sold  to  smaller  dealers  at  a  price  in  advance  of  the 
price  asked  for  car  lots  f.  o.  b.,  thereby  obtaining  the  best  re 
suit  for  the  small  producer  here  and  the  small  dealer  in  the 
East,  and  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  carload  buyer. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  shield  commission  merchants  from 
their  share  in  making  the  dried  fruit  business  unremunera- 
tive,  but  we  hold  that  the  producer  is  full  more  to  blame  than 
the  commission  merchant.  We  believe  that  if  the  consign- 
ment business  is  to  continue,  radical  changes  must  be  made 
to  make  the  dried  fruit  business  a  successful  one,  either  for 
the  producer  or  the  reputable  commission  merchant:  and  the 
first  reform  must  come  from  the  producer,  who  should  never 
consign  a  car  of  fruit  to  any  broker  or  commission  house  East 
who  is  not  shown  to  be  reasonably  well  capitalized,  to  have 
been  in  business  a  reasonable  length  of  t  ime,  and  who  has  not 
earned  bv  honest  and  fair  dealing  a  good  standing  with  the 
trade  East  and  with  producers  here.  When  that  reform  is 
made  others  will  follow. 

The  Eastern  JobbeT  Will  Not  Buy  f.  o.  Ii  When  He  Can  Boy 
From  Consigned  storks. 

Mr.  M-  •/.  Fontana  of  Fontana  A  Co.—  Mr  opinion  is  that  un- 
less this  consignment  method  of  doing  business  is  stopped  en- 
tirely it  will  always  be  a  losing  proposition  for  those  engaged 
in  the  growing,  handling  or  packing  of  California  fruits.  The 
reason  of  this  is  plain.  The  Eastern  merchant  will  not  buy 
f.  o.  b.  cars  in  California  when  he  can  buy  at  his  own  home  in 
small  lots  from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  orders  he  re- 
ceives from  his  traveling  salesmen,  or  to  supply  a  local  de- 
mand. And,  further  than  that,  there  are  usually  several 
commission  houses  in  any  town  or  city  who  are  all  the  time 
trying  to  undersell  each  other  in  order  to  realize  on  these 
consigned  goods  and  recoup  themselves  for  advances  made 
and  any  charges,  such  as  insurance,  storage,  etc.,  accruing 
against  the  goods.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  often,  if 
not  always,  the  case  that  California  dried  and  canned  fruits 
can  be  bought  in  Eastern  markets  for  less  than  the  same 
goods  are  held  for  here. 

Our  experience  in  consignments  is  such  that  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  whenever  we  are  unable  to  sell  our 
goods  f.  o.  b.  it  is  our  wisest  policy  to  keep  them  in  our  posses- 
sion at  home,  even  if  we  have  to  dump  them.  By  so  doing  we 
know  just  where  we  stand  financially.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  consigning  we  never  know  where  we  stand,  for  the  reason 
that  storage,  insurance,  cartage  and  interest  charges  keep 
piling  up.  When  the  returns  come  in,  usually  the  consignor 
is  indebted  to  the  consignee.  Our  experience  in  consigning 
is  such  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  realize  over  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar.  It  would  be  far  better  to  let  the  people 
on  this  coast  who  understand  business,  speculate  in  these 
commodities,  than  to  consign.  Then  the  handler  or  producer 
here,  when  he  sells  his  goods  to  speculators,  would  know 
what  he  would  get  for  them,  while  by  shipping  on  consign- 
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ment  he  never  knows  what  he  will  get.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  regulate  this  fruit  business  of  California  very 
quickly,  every  fruit  producer,  dealer  and  handler  will  have 
to  quit.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  but  the  day  is  surely 
coming,  unless  we  change  our  methods  and  agree  to  work  on  a 
sound,  sensible  basis.  And  again,  a  fruit  grower  cannot  be  a 
merchant.  A  merchant  makes  a  success  of  his  business  by 
long  experience  and  has  financial  means  to  back  it  up.  Wheu 
the  grower,  therefore,  consigns  his  fruit  he  enters  the  field 
against  the  mnrchant,  and  both  get  hurt. 

••  It  Has  Kept  the  Market  Depressed  the   Past  Five  Years." 

Mr.  Byron  F.  Stone,  of  Field  &  Stone  CO. — In  my  opinion,  the 
method  of  doing  business  in  dried  fruit  by  consignments  must 
be  stopped.  This  method  has  kept  the  market  depressed  for 
the  past  five  years.  On  account  of  it  f.  o.  b.  business  has 
grown  less  and  less  each  year,  until  now  it  is  almost  elimi- 
nated. But  even  if  the  commission  merchants  and  dealers 
should  agree  to  stop  consigning,  representatives  of  Eastern 
houses,  who  are  constantly  traveling  through  the  State,  will 
without  doubt  influence  the  growers  to  consign,  and  thus  to  a 
great  extent  the  same  condition  of  affairs  will  still  exist. 
Generally  speaking,  the  growers  do  not  seem  to  favor  the 
California  dealer,  being  attracted  by  the  glamour  surrounding 
a  representative  from  an  Eastern  house,  and  acting  as  if  he 
could  do  his  business  better  with  a  man  whom  he  knows 
nothing  about  two  or  three  thousand  miles  away  than  with  a 
dealer  in  his  own  store.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
guard  against  loss  that  the  California  handlers,  at  least, 
should  not  own  any  of  the  products  of  this  State.  It  seems 
■  that  the  only  course  to  pursue  is  to  work  entirely  on  refusals 
from  the  growers  and  under  no  circumstances  carry  stock  of 
their  own  on  this  coast  or  in  Eastern  markets.  If  the  growers 
desire  to  forward  consignments,  the  risk  must  be  theirs.  The 
stock  of  dried  fruit  and  prunes  would  without  any  doubt  jus- 
tify a  firm  and  higher  market  if  the  consigned  goods  now  in 
Eastern  markets  were  on  this  coast.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
better  for  the  State  at  large  if  consigning  were  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  dried  fruit  business  and  until  they  cease 
to  be  made  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  trade 
must  continue. 

Fnalterahly  Opposed  to  Consignments. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Johnson.  Johnson-Locke  Mend  nt  He  Co. — We  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  consignments.  We  are  the  original  peo- 
ple who  fifteen  years  ago  started  in  on  an  f.  o.  b.  policy,  and 
this  we  have  adhered  to  as  nearly  as  possible.  We  have  our 
own  connection  in  the  East  through  people  of  long  experience 
with  a  very  large  jobbing  trade,  and  we  have  not  felt  the 
consignments  of  others  as  much  as  most  people.  Our  large 
jobbing  trade,  which  has  taken  us  fifteen  years  to  build  up, 
has  rendered  us  comparatively  independent  of  competitors, 
and  as  we  have  given  all  our  friends  satisfaction  so  far,  we 
shall  continue  our  old  policy. 

•'If  We  Could  Assist  the  Grower  in  (letting  Baek  a  f.  o.b. 
Market,  He  Would  Stop  Consignments  " 

Sir.  K.  A.  Cohen,  of  J.  B.  t'ohen  Co.— Yes,  I  wasat  the  meeting 
of  the  Fruit  Exchange  where  the  matter  of  inspecting,  grading 
and  consigning  of  dried  fruit  was  discussed,  and  consider 
them  very  important  subjects.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
no  sales  of  dried  fruit  being  made,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
ever  will  in  the  future  be  enough  to  speak  of  unless  consign- 
ing is  stopped.  It  was  very  truly  said  at  the  meeting  by  a 
number  of  gentleman  that,  if  we  could  assist  the  grower  in 
getting  back  an  f.  o.  b.  market,  he  would  stop  making  consign- 
ments. I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  do  it  unless  he  takes 
the  initiative  himself.  It  is  like  a  whirligig  with  the  seats  all 
full  of  consignors.  Each  one  is  waiting  for  the  other  to  get 
off,  but  the  man  who  runs  the  machine  is  getting  so  much  a 
revolution  and  is  not  going  to  stop,  although  his  patrons  know 
that  he  is  taking  money  out  of  their  pockets  with  each  turn  of 
the  machine.  If  they  all  agree  to  get  off  at  once,  the  machine 
will  stop.  The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  Ex- 
change are  willing,  and  have  so  expressed  themselves,  to 
agree  not  to  consign,  provided  the  farmers  and  co-operative 
concerns  in  this  State,  who  do  seven-eighths  of  the  consign- 
ing, would  also  agree  to  stop  it.  This  would  make  an  f.  o.  b. 
market,  and  it  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done.  Everybody 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  has  found  to  his  cost, 
whenever  he  happened  to  consign  his  goods  to  the  East,  that 
when  he  got  his  returns  they  showed  a  loss,  instead  of  a  profit. 
The  members  of  the  Fruit  Exchange  would  be  very  glad  to 
get  co-operation.  Consignments  have  destroyed  the  market, 
so  that  the  farmer  cannot  possibly  get  cash  at  his  home  for 
dried  fruit  to-day.  They  have  upset  values  and  destroyed  the 
home  market,  and  unless  the  system  is  changed  back  to  f.  o. 
b.  sales,  the  fruit  grower  will  never  again  see  any  profit  in 
his  business.  The  system  proposed  of  establishing  grades  and 
having  an  inspector  appointed  under  heavy  bonds,  who  shall  on 
request  examine  lots  of  fruit  put  in  warehouse,  mark  the  piles 
and  give  a  certificate  stating  the  quality,  will  have  a  tendency 
to  insure  confidence  among  those  who  handle  the  fruit,  either 
in  the  way  of  making  advances  on  it  or  of  purchasing  it. 

I  think  bne  reason  why  country  bankers  are  so  loath  to  ad- 
vance money  on  warehouse  receipts  for  dried  fruit  is  that  they 
know  nothing  about  its  quality.  A  warehouse  receipt  for  a 
lot  of  peaches  represents  to-day  so  much  paper  to  the  banker, 
and  the  only  information  given  him  is  that  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  pounds  of  peaches  in  the  warenouse.  He  knows 
nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  goods.  The  lot  may  be  worth 
1%  cents  or  it  may  be  worth  0  cents  a  pound.  He  has  no  means 
of  telling.  But  if  an  inspector  gives  a  certificate  stating  that 
he  has  examined  a  certain  lot  of  peaches  in  a  certain  ware- 
house, and  put  a  certain  mark  on  them,  showing  that  they  are 
well  cured  and  equal  in  value  to  a  certain  standard,  the 
banker  can  then  know  what  he  is  about,  and  will  be  more  in- 
clined to  make  a  loan.  The  farmer  in  need  of  money  will  then 
be  able  to  hold  his  fruit  until  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  and  not 
be  compelled  to  make  consignments.  So,  you  see,  one  feature 
of  the  discussion  at  the  meeting  is  dependent  to  some  extent 
on  the  other. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange  has 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  such  a  policy  will  bring  out  a  good 
deal  of  support  from  the  farming  community,  because  they 
must  know  that  the  consignment  system  now  in  vogue  is  not 
a  profitable  one  for  them.  The  Fruit  Exchange,  however,  can 
do  nothing  at  all  in  this  direction  unless  it  receives  the  sup- 
port of  every  one  engaged  in  the  business.  There  are  many 
people  in  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles  and  other  points 
in  this  State  who  are  not  members  of  the  exchange,  and  who 
do  their  business  direct  with  Eastern  buyers.  These  people 
must  also  stop  consigning  to  bring  the  desired  result  about. 

No  matter  what  price  we  offer  to  sell  goods  here  for  at  the 
present  time,  people  in  the  East  having  consignments  on  hand 
shade  our  prices.  People  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing cash  for  dried  fruit  do  not  find  it  advisable  to  do  so  any 
longer,  because,  no  matter  how  cheaply  they  may  be  able  to 
buy  fruit,  some  one  having  the  goods  on  hand  in  the  East, 
being  only  interested  in  getting  his  advance  and  commission 
out  of  it,  will  shade  the  prices.  They,  therefore,  decline  to 
trade  at  all  and  are  turning  their  attention  to  other  lines. 

It  seems  to  me  that  order  will  come  out  of  the  chaos  exist- 
ing in  the  fruit  business.  It  may  take  a  long  time,  but  it  is 
bound  to  come  ultimately,  and  I  think  it  will  resolve  itself 
into  this :  Business  will  be  done  on  an  f.  o-.  b.  cash  basis ; 
there  will  be  inspectors  who  will  examine  each  car  of  fruit 
before  it  is  shipped  and  give  a  certificate  of  quality ;  these 
inspectors  will  be  working  under  the  supervision  of  an  ex- 
change composed  of  those  handling  fruits  and  will  be  paid  by 


a  system  of  fees ;  their  certificate  of  quality  will  be  attached 
to  other  documents,  which  are  sent  forward  to  the  buyer; 
j  should  a  rejection  occur,  it  will  be  referred  to  the  exchange 
I  for  examination ;  if  the  exchange  finds  that  good  deliverv  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  sale  has  been  made, 'the 
attorney  of  the  exchange  will  be  instructed  to  take  action 
toward  collecting  the  draft  and  requiring  the  buyer  to  pay 
any  damage  that  may  have  accrued ;  he  will  have  correspond- 
ents, who  will  themselves  be  attorneys,  in  everv  city  of  any 
importance  in  the  United  States.  After  a  few  dishonest  buy- 
ers have  been  brought  to  book  business  will  be  found  to  run 
smoothly. 

This  may  be  considered  an  Utopian  plan,  but  in  some  similar 
lines  of  business  it  has  been  found  to  be  the  only  success- 
ful way. 

"A  Radical  Change  Is  Necessary." 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Castle,  of  Castle  Bros.— To  my  mind  a  radical 
change  in  the  system  of  handling  dried  fruits  is  necessary,  to 
warrant  a  continuance  in  business  of  such  California  firms  as 
are  "exclusively'"  devoting  themselves  to  this  commodity. 

There  is  no  other  article  of  merchandise  the  world  over 
wherein  the  seller  has  so  little  voice  in  the  establishment  of 
values,  as  applies  to  the  marketing  of  our  dried  fruits  under 
the  present  loose  and  unbusinesslike  system.  Instead  of 
holding  and  storing  the  stock  at  home,  thereby  obtaining  or- 
ders for  such  quantities  and  varieties  as  the  various  Eastern 
markets  from  time  to  time  may  require,  the  policy  of  dealers 
and  producers  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  to  ship  on  con- 
signment to  their  Eastern  brokers  the  major  portion  of  our 
crop,  without  regard  to  the  all-important  mercantile  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  thereby  overloading  said  markets  and  de- 
moralizing vaiues. 

After  exchanging  ideas  on  the  subject  with  some  of  the 
Eastern  merchants,  I  can  confidently  state  that  they  also 
would  be  benefited  were  we  to  cease  consigning  and  in  this 
way  insure  well-sustained  values  conforming  to  crop  condi- 
tions, etc.  As  the  business  is  now  done,  an  Eastern  mer- 
cnaut  is  not  safe  in  purchasing  more  than  his  orders  in  hand 
actually  call  for,  experience  having  taught  him  that  no  sooner 
does  he  stock  up  than  consignments  pour  into  his  market, 
thereby  reducing  the  value  of  his  holdings. 

Another  very  important  factor  in  rearranging  our  method  of 
doing  business  in  the  line  under  discussion,  would  be  the 
more  uniform  grading  of  our  fruits  and  the  selling  of  same  en- 
tirely on  sample  instead  of,  as  is  now  done,  on  description.  To 
arrive  at  this,  at  the  opening  of  the  season  an  exhaustive  line 
of  standards  should  be  established  and  distributed  through- 
out the  country  to  the  numerous  agents  or  brokers,  with  in- 
structions that  no  orders  are  to  be  taken  except  sales  cover- 
ing same  have  been  governed  by  same  standards.  To  insure 
the  Eastern  buyers  that  good  deliveries  will  be  made  on 
their  purchases,  reliable  inspectors  should  be  engaged  to 
carefully  examine  stock  about  to  be  shipped,  they  having  posi- 
tive instructions  to  forward  no  goods  unless  fully  equal  to  the 
standards  on  which  transactions  have  been  based.  This  done, 
a  certificate  of  inspection  would  accompany  all  shipments, 
serving  as  a  guarantee  that  we,  at  least,  have  performed  our 
share  of  the  contract. 

To  bring  about  all  these  reforms,  concerted  action  is  of 
course  necessary,  and  the  nucleus  for  same  already  exists  in 
an  organization  known  as  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange, 
of  which  the  majority  of  the  San  Francisco  dried  fruit  dealers 
and  shippers  are  members. 

Our  firm  has  identified  itself  with  this  exchange  and  I,  as  a 
member,  cordially  invite  shippers  and  dea'ers  throughout  the 
State  to  join  our  institution,  so  that  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  interested  in  the  dried  fruit  industry  a  betterment  of 
the  existing  conditions  pertaining  to  same  can  he  accom- 
plished, thereby  saving  to  California  one  of  its  principal  sup- 
ports and  one  which,  if  allowed  to  continue  on  its  present 
downward  course,  will  ultimately  die  out  entirely. 

A  large  number  of  producers  have  already  gone  into  bank- 
ruptcy: numerous  others  have  their  property  mortgaged  to 
its  fullest  extent ;  we  learn  of  constant  failures  among  our  j 
merchants  engaged  in  handling  these  goods,  and  I  think  it 
high  time  something  should  be  tried  to  bring  about  a  change. 

'•  We  Must  liuurantee  the  Jobber  a  Steady,  Firm  and 
Reliable  Market." 

Mr.  Ralph  W.  Herxey,  Manager  California  Dried  Fruit  Agency,  ! 
San  Jose,  Cat.—  To  save  tne  dried  fruit  industry  of  California 
from  utter  ruin,  it  is  necessary  to  establish    a  system  and  | 
method  of  procedure  which  will  guarantee  to  the  jobber  a 
steady,  firm  and  reliable  market  upon  which  he  can  base  his 
calculations  and  from  which  he  may  make  purchases  with  or-  I 
dinary  assurance  that  a  profit  will  accrue  to  him.    He  had  j 
rather  have  prunes,  for  example,  at  5  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b. 
on  a  firm  market,  than  force  them  to  3  cents  per  pound  on  an 
unsteady  and  fluctuating  one,  and  we  honestly  believe  he 
would  make  larger  purchases,  from  the  fact  that  he  could 
make  this  department  of  his  business  one  of  profit  without  j 
much  risk,  rather  than  one  of  loss,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the 
last  few  years. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  features  of  this  industry  that 
you  meetwith  in  Eastern  travel  and  conversation  with  the  East-  j 
ern  jobbers,  is  the  indifference  shown  to  the  California  dried 
fruit  industry.  They  claim  there  is  no  profit,  in  comparison 
with  the  great  risk  they  run  of  making  losses.  They  will  no 
longer  carry  heavy  stocks,  but  force  California  packers  to 
carry  them  either  on  coast  or  spot. 

They  can  replenish  their  stocks  in  small  quantities  from 
spot  goods,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  sold  lower  than 
the  f.  o.  b.  asking  price,  freight  added.  This  is  often  brought 
about  from  the  fact  that  consignments  are  made  to  houses  not 
familiar  with  the  business  and  without  any  standing  with  the 
trade,  who,  in  order  to  effect  sales,  must  make  some  conces- 
sion in  price.  Often  this  is  forced  upon  them  for  lack  of  funds, 
and  probably  the  shipper  has  drawn  against  the  goods,  which 
puts  them  out  of  his  possession  and  makes  his  Eastern  con- 
nection the  larger  owner.  The  market  is  naturally  weakened 
so  long  as  this  class  of  dealers  have  goods  in  their  possession 
and  responsible  houses  have  to  meet  this  competition.  What 
would  be  the  condition  of  things  if  goods  were  all  sold  in  car- 
load lots  from  California  on  a  firm  market; 

First:  The  large  jobbers  would  carry  heavier  stocks.  Many 
of  the  smaller  ones  would  buy  in  carload  lots,  which  they  did 
formerly  but  do  not  to-day,  rat  her  than  buy  of  their  competi- 
tors. Second  :  From  the  fact  that  if  jobbers  have  large  stocks 
they  become  our  partners  in  business  and  are  anxious  to  hold 
the  market  up  to  avoid  loss.  Third:  If  they  find  themselves 
with  heavy  stocks  they  instruct  their  traveling  men  to 
"force"  dried  fruits.  This  is  done  and  the  retailer  finds 
himself  with  more  than  he  needs  on  his  hands.  He  immedi-  I 
ately  displays  it  in  his  windows  or  on  his  shelves  and  asks  his 
customers  to  try  it  at  a  price  which  will  reduce  his  stocks. 

This  method,  we  believe,  will  widen  markets,  increase  con- 
sumption, reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer  and  put  the  whole 
industry  on  a  firm  business-like  basis,  with  fair  profits  to  all. 
In  a  word,  keep  your  consignments  out  of  small  markets,  deal 
directly  with  carload  buyers,  thus  leaving  a  free  open  field  for 
business  to  the  jobber,  and  we  will  have  a  fair  profit-paying 
business.    Until  then,  never. 

••  Unprofitable  to  Dealer  and  Grower." 

Mr.  J.  L.  Wilson,  of  Wilson  *  Baechtel.—The  dried  fruit  busi- 
ness of  the  West  has  been  for  some  time  unprofitable  both  to  the 
dealer  and  grower.  Their  interests  are  more  or  less  identi- 
cal; what  hurts  one  is  an  injury  to  the  other,  and  what  helps 
one  is  necessarily  a  benefit  to  the  other.  In  my  opinion,  the 
principal  cause  of  this  unprofitable  state  of  affairs  has  been 


the  poor  business  methods  pursued  by  both  the  grower  and 
I  dealer  and  the  want  of  sympathy 'among  the  dealers  them 
selves.  Each  one  has  bent  all  his  energies  in  fighting  for 
,  himself  and  has  never  given  a  thought  for  the  general  good  of 
j  all.  Many  of  them  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  this  has 
been  a  mistake.  Then  again,  dealers  have  overstocked  them- 
selves and  been  compelled  to  consign  large  lines  of  fruit  to  the 
East.  This  has  been  thrown  on  the  market  for  what  it  would 
bring,  necessarily  resulting  in  demoralized  prices.  Another 
bad  feature  in  the  business  is  the  want  of  uniformity  of 
grades  of  stock.  Every  shipper  has  his  own  line  of 
grades  and  these  were  made  up  from  his  views  of  their  qualitv 
and  the  result  is  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  value 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  grade  of  goods.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  buyers  to  tell  just  what  kind  of  fruit  they  will  get 
unless  they  buy  from  an  actual  sample  of  the  stock.  Those  in- 
terested should  get  together  and  establish  uniform  grades  of 
goods,  then  make  all  sales  cash  f.  o.  b.  cars,  with  an  inspector's 
certificate  showing  that  the  goods  are  kept  up  to  grade  and 
stop  consigning  anything  to  eastern  markets  to  be  sold  on 
commission.  Consignments  have  been  one  of  the  worst  feat- 
ures of  the  business  for  the  reason  that  thev  are  sent  to  dif- 
ferent towns  and  thrown  on  the  market  regardless  of  price, 
I  with  demoralizing  results.  If  the  dealers  will  get  together 
and  make  uniform  rules  for  doing  the  business  and  work  in 
harmony,  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  evervbody.  It  can  be 
done  easily  enough.  The  only  thing  for  them  is'  to  do  it  in- 
stead of  talking  about  it  so  much  and  still  going  on  in  the 
same  old  way. 

"The  Method  Is  Killing  Trade  and  Ruining  Everybody." 

Mr.  Frank  Dalton.,  of  Daippn  Bros.,  Prrxitlr.ut  of  Fruit  F,.r- 
ehange—l  am  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  stopping  the  consign- 
ment method  of  doing  business.  There  are  good  men  in  the 
East  who  handle  our  goods  honestly,  but  the  method  is  bad 
and  the  loose  way  in  which  it  is  done  is  killing  trade  and  ruin- 
ing everyone  concerned.  We  would  all  rather  hold  our  goods 
here  than  in  the  East,  as  we  can  then  control  them. 

It  Is  Destructive  to  the  Home  Market. 

Porter  Bros. — You  can  put  us  down  in  favor  of  any  move- 
ment that  will  tend  to  establish  the  dried  fruil  bus'iness  of 
j  this  (toast  on  an  f.  o.  b.  basis.    We  do  not  believe  it  can  be  ae- 
j  complished  by  the  efforts  of  the  San  Francisco  dealers  alone, 
i  for  they  must  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  growers.  As 
I  long  as  the  Eastern  commission  men  can  secure  large  consign* 
j  ments  of  dried  fruit  simply  for  the  asking  and  the  advance  of 
!  a  certain  sum  of  money,  just  so  long  will  it  be  difficult,  if  not. 
impossible,  to  do  a  satisfactory  f.  o.  b.  business.    One  great 
difficulty  at  present  in  f.  o.  b.  business  is  the  loose  method 
employed  by  many  growers  in  curing  their  fruit.    While  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  sell  a  straight  car  of  choice  fruit,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  growers  in  the  State  do  not  produce 
the  article  in  carload  lots,  and  as  a  consequence  consignments 
are  often  made  up  of  several  varieties,  which,  because  of  their 
inferior  quality  and  small  quantity,  it  is  difficult  to  sell  f.  o. 
b.,  and  right  here  we  desire  to  state  that  we  believe  the  ex- 
change could  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  fruit  industry 
of  the  State  by  getting  these  different  lots  together  aud 
j  properly  grading  them,  so  that  f.  o.  b.  business  could  be  guar- 
anteed by  brokers  and  dealers  here,  who  do  business  with  the 
exchange,  but  who  at  present  find  it  difficult  to  do  so  because 
of  the  lower  prices  on  consignments  made  by  them  to  Eastern 
houses.-   We  think  the  dealers  here  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
exchange  generally,  but  many  feel  that  preference  has  been 
given  Eastern  buyers  and  brokers  where  the  business  could 
have  been  done  by  California  houses  on  equal  terms. 

Fruit  Should  Be  8old  Before  It  Leaves  the  Slate. 

Mr.  W.  M.  (irifin  of  (irittin  &  Skelleu  Co.- — If  you  mean  by  con- 
signments goods  shipped  to  a  commission  merchant  or  broker  in 
the  Ejst,  and  (as  in  most  instances)  drawing  on  the  consignee 
for  a  large  part  of  the  f.  o.  b.  value,  also  requiring  consignee 
to  pay  freight,  and  leaving  the  selling  price  largely  to  his 
judgment,  then  the  Griffith  &  Skelley  Co.  have  never'madc  a 
consignment  in  the  course  of  their  fifteen  years'  fruit  business. 

We  have,  however,  in  order  in  a  measure  to  compete  with 
indiscriminate  consignments,  been  obliged  to  place  a portion 
of  our  goods  in  Eastern  warehouses,  within  easy  access  of  buy- 
ers and  shippers,  and  have  adopted  a  system  which,  if  fol- 
lowed by  California  shippers,  wc..d  do  away  with  the  worst 
feature  of  the  consignment  business.  We  control  the  prices  at 
which  our  stock  can  be  sold,  from  warehouses  in  the  East,  as 
absolutely  as  though  it  was  in  our  own  warehouses  in  Califor- 
nia. To  enable  us  to  do  this,  we  ship  to  our  own  order, 
requiring  our  brokers  to  draw  on  us  for  freight,  sell  at  prices 
which  we  name,  report  each  and  every  sale  on  blauk*  which 
we  furnish,  and  when  such  reports  are  rece  ved  we  bill  and 
collect  from  our  San  Francisco  office. 

Although  this  system  has  worked  well,  we  would  like  to  go 
farther  and  see  every  pound  of  California  product  sold  before 
it  leaves  the  State,  and  if  any  method  can  be  devised  to 
accomplish  this  end,  the  Griffith  &  Skelley  Co.  can  be  relied 
upon  to  give  it  their  hearty  support.  If,  however,  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  at  once,  we  think  our  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness a  decided  improvement  over  placing  our  products  in  the 
hands  of  Eastern  commission  merchants  and  brokers,  who  (in 
their  zeal  to  effect  sales  and  realize  the  advances  they  have 
made)  force  the  goods  upon  the  market  faster  than'  trade 
requirements,  and  at  lower  prices  than  necessary. 

The  Fastern  Buyer  Wants  a  Steady  Market. 
Mr.  Albert  B,  Halt,  of  Kmersnn  A-  Hall.  SI .  Paul.  Minn  —  What 
the  Eastern  buyer  wants  is  a  steady  market,  so  that  he  can 
be  sure  he  will  be  able  to  sell  the  goods  purchased  without 
making  any  loss  on  them.  Of  course,  as  long  as  consignments 
were  coming  forward,  or  he  knew  they  were  going  to 
come  forward,  he  would  not  purchase  any  goods  on  this 
coast,  but  would  wait  until  they  arrived  at  destination  and 
then  buy  in  small  lots,  if  he  wanted  them.  During  the  season 
of  consignments  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  one  is  willing  to  sell 
free  on  board  cars  on  this  coast  at  a  price  as  low  as  consigned 
goods  can  be  purchased  in  the  East.  Discrimination  is  not  used 
by  the  growers  in  California  in  regard  to  the  people  to  whom 
they  made  consignments.  People  send  out  circulars  giving  fic- 
titious prices  to  influence  consignments  to  themselves  In  our 
city  you  can  go  in  the  street  where  the  produce  commission  men 
are  located  (we  call  it  commission  row)  and  in  front  of  the 
door  you  will  find  some  vegetables,  a  sack  of  potatoes,  a 
chicken  coop,  and  a  veal  calf,  and  in  the  back  of  the  store  you 
will  find  a  carload  of  raisins  for  sale  at  any  price  obtainable 
over  the  advances,  and  that  as  an  actual  matter  of  fact,  the 
houses  having  the  raisins  for  sale  do  not  know  the  difference 
between  3  and  3-crowns  and  only  have  a  hazy,  indistinct  idea 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  them,  and  that  knowledge 
is  only  acquired  by  hearsay.  Of  course,  if  consignments  are 
going  to  be  made,  Eastern  people  will  not  buy  f.  o.  b.  But 
when  they  were  satisfied  that  the  market  had  gotten  down 
to  bedrock,  they  would  be  free  buyers.  For  instance,  lately 
we  have  received  very  low  prices  on  raisins  from  houses  on 
this  coast,  who  had  them  and  wanted  to  realize  on  them;  we 
went  around  to  the  grocers  and  one  man  said,  "Put  me  down 
for  two  cars:"  another  said,  "Put  me  down  for  three  cars," 
another  for  five  cars,  etc.  The  prices  obtained  were  only  So,  de- 
livered, for  3-crowns  and  2%c,  delivered,  for  2-crowns,  which 
meant  f.  o.  b.  here  l7/Ho  for  3-crowus  and  la8c  for  2-crowns. 
We  sold  more  raisins  and  prunes  this  year  f.  o.  b.  than  con- 
signed. The  huckster  who  is  flooding  this  State  with  delusive 
circulars  never  vet  got  an  f.  o.  b  order,  and  if  business  were 
done  on  an  f.  o.  b.  basis,  it  would  shut  out  those  people. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 

The  Wright  Law  Before  the   United  States 
Supreme  Court. 


On  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week  the  Wright 
law  concerning  the  organization  and  operation  of 
irrigation  districts  in  California  came  before  the 
IJ.  S.  Supreme  Court  for  decision  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  some  of  its  provisions.  Against  the  law 
there  appeared  Joseph  Choate  of  New  York,  Judge 
T.  B.  Bond  of  Lakeport.  Cal.,  and  G.  H.  Maxwell  of 
San  Francisco.  On  the  other  side  were  ex-President 
Harrison,  ex-Chief  Justice  Rhodes  of  California  and 
C.  C.  Wright,  author  of  the  Wright  irrigation  act. 

Judge  Bond*»  Points. — Judge  Bond  opened  his  argu- 
ment by  outlining  the  irrigation  scheme  as  carried 
on  in  the  districts.  In  his  argument  proper  he 
claimed  that  the  Wright  act  was  unconstitutional 
for  the  following  reasons:  "  It  does  not  distribute 
water  for  public  use;  it  does  not  afford  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  land  owner,  who  owns  improved  land  or 
houses  which  cannot  be  benefited  in  their  present 
condition,  a  hearing  as  to  whether  their  property 
can  be  benefited  or  not  by  the  system.  The  assess- 
ment provided  for  by  the  Wright  act,  which  is  the 
only  means  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  is  unneces- 
sary, arbitrary,  oppressive  and  unjust,  and  takes 
property  without  clue  process  of  law.  As  to  the  use  of 
the  water,  it  is  exclusive,  and  is  provided  by  the  act 
solely  to  fertilize  land,  to  make  productive  land  more 
productive,  to  increase  the  profits  of  individuals  car- 
rying on  their  own  private  business,  and  under  the 
act  can  only  be  conducted  to  the  land  by  works  suit- 
able for  irrigation,  which  are  dams,  ditches  and 
canals,  which  pour  the  water  on  and  into  the  soil, 
and  saturate  it  to  make  it  productive  of  crops.  After 
the  water  is  thus  delivered  to  each  taxpayer,  as  it 
must  be  under  the  W right  act,  in  proportion  to  the 
taxes  he  pays,  it  is  consumed  and  cannot  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose.  The  district  cannot  construct 
any  other  works,  and  were  it  to  do  it,  it  would  be  a 
misappropriation  of  funds  and  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Of  the  thousand  uses  the  public  could  make  of 
water,  all  are  excluded.    It  can  only  be  used  for  this 
one  use.  that  of  fertilizing  the  land  of  some  of  the 
taxpayers  within  the  district  to  render  it  more  pro-  I 
ductive.    This  exclusive  use  is  not  a  public  use.    In  I 
short,  the  public  are  the  only  persons  who  are  abso-  ] 
lutely  deprived  of  any  use  of  the  water.  State  prop- 
erty  and  the  property  of  counties  and  cities  are  not 
taxed,  and  no  water  is  delivered  to  them.    Cities  in 
these  districts  cannot  even  use  the  water  for  extin-  j 
guishing  fires,  for  the  sprinkling  of  streets,  for  flush- 
ing the  sewers,  for  building  purposes,  for  domestic 
use,  or  any  other  public  use.   Under  the  constitution 
of  the  State  the  use  of  water  is  declared  to  be  a 
public  use,  yet  under  the  Wright  act  water  is  with- 
held from  those  who  can  use  it.  and  forced  upon 
others  who  cannot  Use,  and  this  is  not  a  public  use. 
To  impose  a  public  tax  upon  something  which  is  not 
public  is  unconstitutional.    This  is  the  effect  of  the 
Wright  irrigation  act. 

Judge  Rhodes  Defends  the  Writ/Id  Laic. — A.  L. 
Rhodes,  ex-chief  justice  of  California,  followed  Judge 
Bond  in  behalf  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Wright 
act.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  explaining  the 
Wright  act,  its  provisions  and  its  effects,  and  then 
he  showed  the  value  of  irrigation  to  arid  lands  in 
California.  He  said  that  land  which  in  its  natural 
state  would  barely  grow  two  crops  in  five  years  had 
since  been  transformed  by  irrigation  into  the  finest 
soil  upon  which  the  sun  had  ever  shone.  He  cited 
an  instance  in  Fresno  county  where  seven  acres  of 
land  originally  would  barely  keep  one  head  of  cattle, 
while  under  the  system  of  irrigation  one  acre  of  this 
>ame  land  would  keep  seven  head.  He  claimed  that 
the  proposed  use  of  water  was  a  public  use  and  corn- 
batted  the  idea  of  Judge  Bond  that  the  assessments 
were  not  made  for  a  public  purpose.  He  said  it  was 
just  as  justifiable  as  taxing  for  school  purposes  the 
property  of  those  who  have  no  children  to  send  to 
school. 

Ex-President  flu  niton. — In  his  address,  Mr.  Harri 
son  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  one  or  two 
points.  The  point  on  which  he  laid  particular  stress 
was  the  validity  of  the  assumption  that  the  residents  | 
of  irrigation  districts  had  a  right  to  a  hearings  be- 
fore Boards  of  Supervisors.  He  held  that  there  was 
no  more  reason  why  these  people  should  not  have 
hearings  than  would  a  property  holder  in  a  city  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  should  pay  the  assessment  on  a 
sewer  which  ran  in  front  of  his  premises.  He  cited 
several  opinions  of  prominent  jurists  to  bear  him  out 
on  this  point.  Hr.  Harrison  insisted  that  these  irri- 
gation cases  were  no  more  than  tax  cases;  and.  said 
he,  "  If  anything  is  made  clear  by  the  decision  of 
this  court,  it  is  that  the  taxing  power  of  this  State 
is  a  full  power.'  These  two  points  practically  con- 
stituted the  range  of  Mr.  Harrison's  argument. 

Mr.  Maxwell' it  Arraignment  of  the  Law. — Geo.  H. 
Maxwell,  of  San  Francisco,  who  has  mustered  the 
legal  forces  against  the  Wright  law,  made  a  careful 
argument.    "The  question  before  the  court  is  not 


whether  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands,  where  irriga- 
tion may  be  necessary,  may  be  of  public  use,"  said 
Mr.  Maxwell,  "it  is  whether  assessments  levied  un- 
der the  Wright  act  are  levied  for  a  public  purpose, 
and  whether  those  assessments  can  be  sustained 
when  levied  upon  lands  deriving  no  benefit  from  irri- 
gation, such  as  cities  and  towns,  or  lands  not  requir- 
ing irrigation,  or  lands  already  irrigated.  Irrigation 
might  in  arid  regions  be  a  necessity,  but  irrigation 
and  confiscation  need  not  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
broad  question  of  the  power  of  arid  States  to  carry 
out  a  State  policy  of  irrigation  is  not  involved,  and 
this  power  will  be  unimpaired,  though  the  Wright 
act  be  unconstitutional.  We  contend  that  the 
Wright  act  takes  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  because,  as  this  court  said  in  the  Missouri  Pacific- 
Railway  Company  vs.  Hume,  it  is  not  within  the 
legitimate  scope  of  legislative  power. 

"  The  Wright  act  vested  in  self-constituted  peti- 
tioners the  power  to  determine  the  expediency,  fix 
the  boundaries  and  thereby  control  the  organization 
and  operation  of  irrigation  districts,  and,  without 
hearing,  to  subject  private  property  to  burdens  of 
assessment  amounting  to  confiscation,  giving  to  com- 
munities power  to  assess  without  limit  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  benefits  for  alleged  public  use, 
which  is,  in  fact,  private.  No  law  could  so  violate 
natural  justice  and  constitutional  rights  and  operate 
successfully.  It  is  communism  and  confiscation  un- 
der the  guise  of  law." 

In  answer  to  a  claim  made  on  the  other  side  that 
the  Wright  act  should  be  sustained,  since  it  had  been 
re-enacted  in  other  States,  Maxwell  said  that  radi- 
cal changes  from  the  Wright  act,  which  have  been 
made  in  the  irrigation  district  laws  of  Nebraska, 
Idaho  and  Oregon,  which  were  framed  in  the  light  of 
experience  compared  with  the  practical  operations 
of  the  Wright  act,  strongly  supported  the  argument 
that  the  unconstitutional  features  of  the  Wright  act 
made  it  impossible  for  any  such  law  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully, and  show  that  these  latter  statutes  had 
sought  to  eliminate  these  unconstitutional  features  of 
the  Wright  act,  which  have  given  rise  to  its  most 
j  grievous  oppressions  and  which  would  work  the  prac- 
:  tical  destruction  of  any  law  embodying  such  provis- 
ions. 

Referring  to  one  of  General  Harrison's  statements 
he  said:  "  My  distinguished  adversary  contends  that 
the  power  of  a  State  to  impose  taxation  is  unlimited, 
but  assessments  under  the  Wright  act  cannot  under 
the  Constitution  of  California  be  upheld  under  the 
power  of  general  taxation.  They  are  assessments  for 
alleged  local  improvement  and  can  only  be  sustained 
as  such,  if  at  all.  The  benefits  conferred  are  the 
basis  of  the  power  of  assessment  for  local  improve- 
ment, and  the  hearing  upon  this  question  of  benefits 
is  essential  to  due  process  of  law,  but  under  the 
Wright  act  the  landowner  has  no  possible  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing  upon  this  question  at  any  stage  of 
the  proceedings. 

"  Where  lands  which  are  not  benefited  by  actual 
irrigation  are  assessed  under  the  Wright  act,"  said 
Mr.  Maxwell,  in  conclusion,  "  they  are  either  taken 
for  private  use  for  the  irrigation  of  the  lands  of  own- 
ers requiring  irrigation,  which  under  the  law  cannot 
be  done  at  all,  either  with  or  without  compensation, 
or  they  are  taken  for  public  use  without  compensa- 
tion. " 

Mr,  Wright' t  Position.— C.  C.  Wright,  author  of  the 
act  on  the  constitutionality  of  which  the  Supreme 
Court  is  to  decide,  followed  next  in  order.  His  argu- 
ment was  mainly  devoted  to  the  benefits  of  irriga- 
tion to  the  districts  of  California,  though  he  made 
one  or  two  telling  points  in  behalf  of  the  act  of 
which  he  is  the  father. 

Joteph  II.  Choate. — This  distinguished  lawyer  made 
a  plea  against  the  district  law  on  the  ground  that 
the  contemplated  use  of  water  was  not  a  public  use; 
that  lands  were  assessed  which  did  not  need  irriga- 
tion; that  such  assessment  was  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  He  said:  ';The  water,  pro- 
vided under  the  Wright  act,  does  not  go  to  the  land. 
It  goes  to  certain  persons  in  the  districts,  who  may 
either  use  it  or  sell  it.  as  they  desire.  There  is  no 
public  use  in  this.  It  simply  provides  a  commodity 
for  sale  or  exchange.  It  is  for  the  irrigation  of  a 
class  of  persons,  not  of  lands,  and  of  this  we  have  a 
grand  example  in  the  deluge,  when  the  Almighty  de- 
termined that  the  irrigation  of  mankind  was  neces- 
sary for  their  salvation.  Here  the  question  of 
necessity  was  determined,  but  under  the  Wright 
act  it  has  never  been." 

.1  mhiv  Dillon  closed  the  case  and  made  a  strong 
plea  in  favor  of  the  Wright  law  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  monopoly  of  water  and  making  it  sure 
that  the  water  and  land  should  not  be  separated  in 
ownership.  If  so  separated,  the  land-owners  would 
be  forever  dependent  upon  the  water  owners  and  a 
species  of  selfdom,  involving  a  perpetual  charge  on 
the  owners  of  irrigated  land,  would  result.  Judge 
Dillon  argued  that  committing  the  question  of  the 
erection  and  administration  of  irrigation  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  people  in  various  localities  is  in  line  clearly 
with  the  national  system  of  self-government.  And 
unless  the  Federal  Constitution  prohibits  that— in 
brief,  that  the  lands  reclaimed  should  be  so  done  at 
the  expense  of  those  directly  benefited  onlv  -the 
Wright  act  must  stand. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

California  Vegetable  Growing. 

NI'MBEK  II. 

To  the  Editoh.— Now  is  the  accepted  time,  I 
1  think,  to  answer  some  of  the  communications  that  I 
have  lately  received  from  readers  of  the  Rik.u., 
asking  me  what  I  consider  the  best  varieties  of  early 
dwarf  peas,  the  best  early  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
tomato,  and  at  what  time  I  plant  the  seeds,  etc., 
and  if  1  make  use  of  a  hot-bed  to  forward  the  plants. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  '"one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer."  Neither  do  a  few  warm,  sunny 
days  at  this  season  of  the  year  make  balmy  spring- 
time. Last  Thursday  (Jan.  IHh)  the  temperature  in 
the  shade  on  the  north  side  of  my  house  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  was  70°,  aud  I  told  my  son 
that  many  persons  would  think  it  was  high  time  to 
begin  immediately  to  make  an  early  garden,  as  this 
is  almost  invariably  the  case  here  every  spring,  and  ' 
I  presume  it  is  the  same  elsewhere. 

While  I  was  talking  with  him.  a  young  man  of  our 
acquaintance  rode  up  and  said  to  me:  "  Have  you 
any  good  early  peas  for  sale  ?  I  want  to  plant  some 
to-day."  I  told  him  I  had  not  saved  any  pe;is  for 
seed  for  some  years,  as  the  bugs  destroyed  so  many 
of  them,  but  that  I  bought  what  I  needed  from  seeds- 
men in  San  Francisco,  and  occasionally  tried  some 
new  variety  catalogued  by  Eastern  seedsmen  and 
often  found  a  good  one.  I  advised  him  not  to  plant 
any  on  his  low  valley  land  at  present,  as  I  had  no 
doubt,  notwithstanding  our  unusual  protracted  spell 
of  cold,  dry  weather,  but  that  we  would  have  a  long, 
cold  rain  very  soon,  as  the  weather  had  been  so 
threatening  for  many  days,  and  in  that  case  his  peas 
would  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  an  entire  failure.  He 
soon  left. 

If  he  planted  his  early  wrinkled  peas,  I  think  he 
will  wish  he  had  heeded  my  suggestion,  as  it  com- 
menced to  rain  early  Monday  morning;  and  at  this 
writing  (Jan.  16th)  the  wind  is  blowing  strong  from 
the  southeast,  and  the  welcome  rain  is  coming  down 
in  real  old  '4!»  style,  with  good  prospects  for  a  con- 
tinuance. We  need  it;  let  it  come  !  It  will  be  wel- 
comed by  many  thousands,  especially  in  the  southern 
portion  of  this  State,  who  had  about  given  up  all 
hope  of  getting  a  bountiful  supply  so  soon. 

The  Best  Tiim  to  Plant  Pi  as. —I  have  found  by  a 
practical  experience  of  many  years  that  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  planting  peas  here,  especially  on 
valley  land,  much  before  the  middle  of  February; 
and  then,  if  planted  in  a  small  way,  to  put  them  in 
raised  beds  some  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  ground.  A  bed  four  feet  in  width 
is  amply  sufficient  for  two  rows  of  the  dwarf  variety, 
putting  each  row  about  a  foot  from  each  side  of  the 
bed,  which  should  be  made  rich  and  mellow  with  very 
fine  light  manure,  which  serves  to  keep  the  soil 
light,  porous  and  warm.  I  generally  open  a  furrqw 
with  a  common  hoe.  and  of  the  same  width,  and  sow 
the  peas  quite  thick  au  inch  or  so  apart,  and  cover 
about  an  inch,  tamping  the  soil  gently  with  the  back 
of  the  hoe.  I  go  over  the  beds  every  few  days  with 
a  steel  rake;  by  so  doing  the  soil  is  kept  loose,  and 
not  a  single  weed  will  make  an  appearance.  Hoe 
occasionally,  bringing  a  little  of  the  soil  each  time 
towards  the  peas.  For  a  succession,  plant  another 
bed  when  the  peas  in  the  first  bed  are  three  or  four 
inches  high,  and,  if  desired,  a  third  planting  in  like 
manner,  as  here  described. 

Where  one  wishes  to  grow  early  peas  on  a  larger 
scale  to  sell,  after  plowing  and  harrowing  the  ground 
very  thoroughly,  open  itraight,  shallow  furrows 
thirty  inches  apart  for  the  dwarf  and  three  feet  for 
the  larger  varieties  with  a  small  one-horse  plow,  and 
sow  the  seeds  as  before  described,  covering  them 
with  a  common  one-horse  cultivator,  taking  off  the 
front  plate.  This  is  the  best  method  I  have  ever 
originated  or  seen,  and  was  described  more  fully  by 
me  in  my  article  for  the  Ri  rai.  of  February  1,  1890. 
For  the  large  variety,  extend  the  cultivator  the  full 
width;  for  the  dwarf,  contract  it  so  that  the  hind 
teeth  will  not  interfere  with  the  rows  sown  on  either 
side.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  peas  are 
sown,  give  the  ground  a  good  harrowing  with  a  one- 
horse  harrow,  or  wait  until  the  peas  just  commence 
to  make  an  appearance,  when  you  can  then  walk 
your  horse  between  the  rows.  Cultivate  thoroughly 
at  least  once  a  week  until  the  peas  are  nearly  ready 
to  be  picked. 

The  Best  Early  Dwarf  Pea. — I  have  never  found 
any  better  varieties  than  the  American  Wonder  and 
McLean's  Little  Gem,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Nott  s  Fxcelsior,  which  I  consider  the  beat  earliest 
wrinkled  dwarf  pea  that  I  ever  raised.  It  grows  a 
little  taller  than  either  of  the  other  varieties,  but 
surpasses  them,  in  my  judgment,  in  every  respect. 
If  1  remember  rightly,  it  was  first  introduced  some 
five  or  six  years  ago  by  James  J.  II.  Gregory  &  Sons 
of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  who,  allow  me  to  say,  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  most  reliable  seed  firms  in  the  United 
States.  Since  then  it  has  been  catalogued  by  many 
Eastern  seedsmen,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it  being 
introduced  as  yet  by  any  seedsman  on  this  coast.  I 
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can  conscientiously  recommend  it,  and  would  advise 
readers  of  the  Rural  to  try  it. 

A  Later  Pea. — For  a  succession  to  any  of  the  early 
dwarf  varieties,  I  have  thus  far  found  nothing  better 
than  the  Yorkshire  Hero.  It  grows  about  two  feet 
in  height,  has  a  sturdy,  branching  habit,  is  very  pro- 
lific, with  large  pods  actually  crammed  with  fine 
large  wrinkled  peas,  which  remain  fit  to  eat  longer 
than  any  other  pea  I  ever  raised.  This  superior  pea 
can  be  obtained  this  season  of  the  Cox  Seed  and 
Plant  Co.,  San  Francisco,  for  the  low  price  of  five 
cents  a  pound  in  twenty-five  pound  lots.  Neighbors 
can  club  together  and  order  that  amount  or  more  by 
freight,  and  by  so  doing  can  obtain  their  seed  peas 
for  very  much  less  than  they  can  obtain  them  by  re- 
tail at  the  country  stores.  I  intend  to  adopt  this 
plan,  and  shall  send  for  a  good  supply  in  a  few  days. 
I  generally  make  two  plantings  of  this  pea — the  first 
about  the  middle  of  February  if  the  weather  is  fa- 
vorable and  the  second  the  last  of  the  month.  If 
planted  much  later,  a  few  very  hot  days  that  gener- 
ally come  here  the  first  part  of  June  will  almost  en- 
tirely ruin  the  young  and  tender  pods  just  as  they 
are  commencing  to  fill. 

A  Hot-Bed. — In  the  East,  where  the  winters  are 
long  and  very  severe,  it  becomes  very  necessary  to 
go  to  considerable  trouble  in  order  to  prepare  hot- 
beds that  shall  generate  a  sufficient  and  steady 
amount  of  heat  which  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
young  and  tender  plants  from  injury  when  the  tem- 
perature often  falls  to  many  degrees  below  zero. 
Successful  gardeners  there  have  almost  entirely  done 
away  with  the  old  style  of  hot-beds,  which  have  been 
superseded  by  greenhouses,  which  are  heated  by 
stoves  or  furnaces,  or,  better  yet,  by  small  iron 
pipes  running  in  every  direction,  which  are  kept  al- 
most constantly  filled  with  steam  or  hot  water.  In 
this  State,  persons  wishing  to  raise  very  early  plants 
of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  tomatoes,  peppers,  etc.,  on 
a  small  scale  for  family  use  have  to  resort  to  the 
old-time  hot-bed;  but,  owing  to  our  genial  climate, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  take  extra  pains  in  prepar- 
ing it.  Simply  make  a  bed  (somewhat  larger  than 
you  wish  for  your  seed-bed)  some  two  feet  or  more  in 
depth  of  fresh  horse  manure,  mixed  with  fine  straw 
that  has  lately  been  used  for  bedding,  a  little  chip- 
dirt,  old  leaves,  etc.  If  the  horses  have  not  been 
fed  with  grain  of  any  kind,  add  a  plentiful  supply  of 
hen  manure,  as  well  as  a  little  air-slacked  lime,  mix 
thoroughly,  and  tread  down  as  solidly  as  possible. 
On  top  of  this  put  three  or  four  inches  of  light,  sandy 
loam,  and  then  place  on  your  frame,  which  should  be 
made  sloping,  the  rear  board  about  one  foot  in  width 
and  the  front  one  six  inches.  Make  the  sides  to  con- 
form with  the  ends  of  the  others.  This  frame  can  be 
covered  during  long,  cold  rains  or  cold  nights  with 
either  glass  or  muslin,  great  care,  however,  being 
taken  not  to  let  the  bed  get  too  hot,  as  in  this  case 
you  would  get  very  weak  and  spindling  plants  which 
would  prove  to  be  almost  entirely  worthless.  Al- 
ways give  the  bed  all  the  fresh  air  possible  when  the 
weather  will  permit;  and,  when  needed,  sprinkle 
with  luke-warm  water.  I  generally  plant  my  to- 
mato, cabbage  and  cauliflower  seeds  in  my  hot-beds 
the  first  day  of  February,  always  planting  the  to- 
mato seeds  in  a  separate  bed,  as  they  require  more 
warmth  than  cabbage  or  cauliflower.  When  the 
young  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  trans- 
plant them  to  other  rich  beds  without  any  bottom 
heat,  placing  them  three  or  four  inches  apart  where 
they  will  soon  grow  strong  and  stocky  and  be  fit  to 
remove  to  their  permanent  place  in  the  garden  when 
vegetation  of  all  kinds  begins  to  grow  rapidly. 

A  Warm  Heap. — I  often  raise  fine  plants  of  various 
kinds  by  simply  throwing  up  a  heap  of  fresh  horse 
manure,  etc.,  under  an  old  shed,  and  plant  my  seeds 
in  small,  shallow  boxes  containing  not  over  three 
inches  of  dirt  and  place  them  on  top  of  the  heap. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  for  some  days  at  least,  as 
it  becomes  necessary  to  raise  the  boxes  sometimes 
by  placing  them  on  a  piece  of  board  or  bricks  or  to 
press  them  down  a  little  into  the  heap,  owing  alto- 
gether to  the  amount  of  heat  generated.  A  little 
too  much  is  worse  than  not  quite  enough.  After 
the  plants  get  a  few  inches  high  they  can  be  trans- 
planted into  beds  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  north 
winds,  where  they  can  remain  until  the  spring 
weather  fairly  opens,  when  they  can  be  again  re- 
moved to  the  garden. 

The  Best  Early  Cabbage. — The  genuine  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield,  though  comparatively  small,  is  probably 
the  earliest  cabbage  grown.  However,  there  are 
several  other  varieties  nearly  as  early,  equally  as 
good,  and  of  a  much  larger  size,  Early  Flat  Dutch, 
Henderson's  Early  Summer  and  Burpee's  All-Head 
being  some  of  the  best. 

Late  Varieties. — Like  the  early  varieties,  there  are 
sn  many  different  kinds  catalogued  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  novice  in  gardening  to  make  a  good 
selection.  In  my  judgment,  Old  Flat  Dutch-,  Large 
Late  Drumhead,  All  Seasons  and  Harris'  Short 
Stem  are  among  the  best. 

Cauliflower. — I  have  tried  a  number  of  kinds  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  have  found  the  Erfurt  Earli- 
est Dwarf  and  Henderson's  Snowball  to  be  two  of  the 
best  varieties.  I  shall,  however,  try  Cox's  California 
Wonder  this  season,  as  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  new  and 
very  superior  variety,  and  originated  with  C.  C. 


Morse  &  Co.  of  Santa  Clara.  Cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower need  very  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture,  as 
well  as  thorough  cultivation,  at  least  every  week. 

Tomatoes. — I  shall  make  no  extended  remarks 
about  this  valuable  and  healthy  fruit  that  perhaps 
has  received  more  names  than  any  other  vegetable 
grown.  In  my  article  on  tomatoes  in  the  Rural  of 
Feb.  15,  1890,  I  said:  "  The  whole  thing  boiled  down 
to  a  solid  fact  is  that  a  large,  smooth,  bright  red, 
solid,  prolific  tomato  like  Livingston's  Favorite  is 
good  enough  for  anybody."  I  am  still  of  the  same 
opinion.  Set  the  plants  6x(>,  cultivate  often  and 
thoroughly,  and  you  will  have  tomatoes  that  will 
please  you.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  Cal. 
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Last  week  we  published  an  incomplete  list  of 
awards  made  by  the  Pacific  Poultry  and  Pigeon  As- 
sociation in  the  poultry  department  of  the  Poultry 
Show  held  in  Oakland  January  16th  to  22d.  The  fol- 
lowing were  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  our 
last  issue: 

$50,  gold.  Association  sweepstakes,  for  largest  display  of 
birds  scoring  90  points  and  over,  any  and  all  varieties,  young 
and  old,  by  one  exhibitor;  won  by  Acme  Poultry  Company. 

$25,  gold — Association  sweepstakes,  for  second  largest  such 
display ;  won  by  W.  O.  Moore. 

$50,  cup— Donated  by  the  American  Buff  Leghorn  Club,  for 
best  display  of  buff  leghorns,  won  by  W.  O.  Moore. 

$50,  cup — Given  by  an  Oakland  admirer,  for  highest  scoring 
buff  leghorn  cockerel ;  won  by  Charles  D.  Pierce. 

$25,  gold — Donated  by  Prank  Bush,  Santa  Rosa,  for  highest 
scoring  bird  in  the  show  (bantams,  turkeys  and  geese  barred) ; 
won  by  Prank  Ross. 

$5,  gold — For  best  black  Minorca,  male;  won  by  Acme  Poul- 
try Yards. 

$5.  gold — For  best  black  Minorca,  female;  won  by  W.  G. 
Mathias. 

$5,  gold — For  best  white  Minorca,  male;  won  by  W.  G.  Ma- 
thias. 

$5,  gold — For  best  white  Minorca,  female;  won  by  Frank 
Pierce. 

$5,  gold— Donated  by  Acme  Poultry  Yards.  Santa  Rosa,  for 
ten  best  black  Minorcas ;  won  by  Frank  Pierce. 

$5,  gold— Donated  by  Acme  Poultry  Yards,  Santa  Rosa,  for 
ten  best  white  Minorcas;  won  by  Acme  Poultry  Yards. 

One  yearly  subscription  to  California  Cultivator — For  highest 
scoring  bird  in  class  1 ;  won  by  Miss  Forbes ;  class  2,  by  Miss 
Forbes;  class  3,  by  Frank  Ross;  class  4,  by  W.  Trudgen;  class 
5,  by  W.  O.  Moore ;  class  6,  by  W.  J.  .Tellings ;  class  8,  by  W. 
J.  Jellings ;  class  9,  by  W.  O.  Moore ;  class  10  ,  by  J.  B.  Ol- 
cese. 

$25  worth  of  eggs— For  best  breeding  pen  ;  won  by  Charles 
Pierce. 

Full-sized  broiler  shipping  coop,  valued  at  $5 — Won  by  Chas. 
Pierce  for  best  dozen  broilers. 

Five  complete  egg  cases,  for  best  display  of  market  eggs — 
Won  by  May  Wilding. 

$10,  value— Grand  silver  medal  for  best  black  Minorca,  cock- 
reel  ;  won  by  Acme  Poultry  Yards. 

Frank  Ross,  Santa  Rosa,  gives  $5,  gold,  for  best  display  S. 
C.  White  leghorns  from  Sonoma  county  ;  won  by  Acme  Poul- 
try Yards. 

$2.50— Highest  scoring  pair,  male  and  female,  by  one  exhibi- 
tor in  class  1 ;  won  by  May  Forbes. 

$2.50— Best  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  male;  won  by  Ed  Ellis. 

$2.50— Best  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  female ;  won  by  Acme 
Poultry  Yards. 

$2.50— For  best  individual  display  of  breed  winning  first 
prize  for  brown  eggs;  won  by  C.  C.  McConnell. 

$2.50— For  best  individual  display  of  white  eggs;  won  by 
May  Wilding. 

$2.50— For  highest  scoring  barred  Plymouth  Rock ;  won  by 
Miss  Forbes. 

$2.50— For  highest  scoring  Wyandotte ;  all  Wyandottes  may 
compete ;  won  by  F.  G.  Wulzen. 

$2.50— For  highest  scoring  Plymouth  Rock  of  white  and  buff 
varieties:  won  by  F.  G.  Wulzen. 

$2.50— For  highest  scoring  Cochin  in  show;  won  by  W.  F. 
Whitman. 

$2.50 — For  highest  scoring  white  Leghorn  in  show  ;  won  by 
F.  Ross. 

$2.50,  cash — For  best  display  of  bantams  by  one  exhibitor ; 
won  by  John  Mecklin. 

Residents  of  Menlo  Park  donate :  For  best  pair  of  dressed 
cockerels,  heads  and  feet  on,  $5  cash ;  won  by  W.  L.  Boldt. 


A  Success  with  Brown  Leghorns. 


Mr.  S.  H.  Olmstead  of  Verdugo,  whose  pointed 
essay  appeared  last  week,  is  a  lover  of  the  White  Leg- 
horns. While  at  the  Glendale  Institute  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  Olmstead's  excellently 
planned  and  kept  establishment,  where  we  saw 
about  2000  of  as  fine  birds  of  this  breed  as  we  ever 
saw.  For  size,  vigor  and  for  truth  to  the  standard 
we  never  saw  better,  if  indeed,  as  good.  Another 
southern  California  grower,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Smale,  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  Brown  Leghorn  basis  and  gives  the 
Cultivator  an  outline  of  her  methods,  which  is  very 
interesting: 

Choice  of  the  Jheed. — Several  years  since,  after 
looking  up  the  merits  of  the  different  breeds  of 
fowls,  we  decided  to  try  raising  Brown  Leghorns, 
and  to-day,  when  we  have  between  two  and  three 
hundred  of  the  natty  little  feathered  beauties  trip- 
ping about  with  their  industry  and  alert,  dainty 
ways,  with  their  clean  brown  suits  and  Vandyke  col- 
lars of  brown  and  gold,  and  the  little  scarlet  banner 
falling  gracefully  over  one  side  of  their  pretty  heads, 
their  snowy  earlobes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  that  goes 
to  make  a  handsome  bird,  we  are  glad  we  decided  to 
make  raising  them  a  specialty. 

Mating  in  March. — In  March  we  mate  up  our  pens, 
preferring  to  give  them  liberty  through  the  moult 
and  the  winter  following.  For  the  best  pen  we 
choose  the  thirteen  finest  hens  over  one  year  old  in 


the  whole  stock,  and  mate  them  with  a  cock  of  equal 
excellence,  approaching  the  standard  for  points  as 
near  as  possible,  and  we  found  last  year  by  actual 
count  that  the  pen  that  most  fully  met  the  require- 
ments were  the  best  layers  and  the  most  satis- 
factory in  every  way.  We  then  take  the  next  best 
thirteen,  mating  with  a  first-class  male  and  one  so 
marked  as  to  remedy  any  defects  the  females  may 
have.  The  remainder  of  our  stock  from  which  we 
breed  for  incubators  is  carefully  culled  and  every  ob- 
jectionable bird  is  disposed  of.  One  or  two  culls 
running  in  the  flock  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  whole, 
to  my  mind. 

Incubator  and  Brooder. — We  use  incubators,  and 
never  put  in  our  brooder  over  fifty  chicks,  and  out 
of  that  number  we  lose  perhaps  three  or  four  during 
the  first  week;  thereafter  they  are  uniformly 
healthy.  If  in  an  evil  moment  we  put  more  in  one 
brooder  we  are  sure  to  reap  a  harvest  of  dead 
chicks.  We  use  an  ordinary  Petaluma  indoor 
brooder,  covering  the  galvanized  floor  with  a  quilted 
mat,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to  allow  the  heat  pipe 
to  come  through.  Over  this  pipe  I  put  one  and  one- 
half  inches  of  clean  sand.  This  does  away  with  the 
evils  of  bottom  heat.  I  brush  the  droppings  off 
every  day,  and  change  the  sand  entirely  every  three 
days,  occasionally  sprinkling  the  sand  with  a  little 
chloro-naphtholeum  and  water.  I  put  a  teacupful 
of  water  in  the  heat  pipe  every  day. 

Home  Made  Brooder  House. — Do  not  turn  the  chicks 
out  of  the  brooder  too  soon.  I  use  four  or  five 
brooders  with  an  incubator  running  100  eggs  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  If  the  chicks  are  worth  hatch- 
ing they  are  worth  saving,  and  any  other  way  is  a 
poor  makeshift.  I  prefer  having  every  family  of 
fifty  isolated  from  every  other,  and  this  is  how  to  do 
it:  I  dig  a  hole,  settling  the  brooder  in  the  ground 
the  length  of  the  legs,  leaving  an  entrance  in  front 
by  which  to  reach  the  lamp.  I  cover  this  brooder 
with  a  shed  of  shakes,  leaving  the  front  open.  Then 
I  have  the  family  genius  construct  a  veritable  little 
house  out  of  a  large  dry  goods  box  that  will  cost 
perhaps  fifty  cents,  putting  on  a  half-pitch  roof  of 
shakes.  A  hole  the  size  of  the  entrance  to  the 
brooder,  and  connected  with  it,  gives  the  chickens 
access.  The  south  side  of  .the  little  house  consists 
of  a  half-sash  of  a  window,  arranged  so  as  to  slide, 
thereby  making  it  convenient  to  water  and  feed. 
Here  they  are  comfortable  and  happy  during  the 
stormy  season.  For  the  yard,  which  is  connected 
with  the  box  on  the  opposite  from  the  brooder  with 
a  little  drop  door,  I  use  two-foot  wire  netting;  this 
may  be  of  any  length  desired,  but  should  be  only 
two  feet  wide  and  be  fastened  on  a  movable  frame, 
thus  enabling  one  to  renovate  the  ground  within.  I 
tack  the  wire  the  whole  length  of  the  top,  with  the 
exception  of  a  door  of  the  wire,  2x2  feet,  next  to  the 
house;  then  Mr.  Chicken  never  gets  out,  and  hens, 
cats  and  dogs  never  get  in. 

One  thing  more,  about  the  lamp:  these  are  dan- 
gerous things  in  the  main,  and  require  especial  care. 
Instead  of  putting  water  on  the  top,  which  soon 
rusts  the  lamps  out,  cover  them  with  a  half-inch 
layer  of  plaster  of  paris  and  keep  them  well  trimmed 
and  the  burners  clean. 


To  Protect  Forests  from  Fires. 


Representative  Shafroth  has  introduced  a  novel 
bill,  which  has  gone  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Lands.  It  is  designed  to  protect  forests  on 
the  public  domain  from  destruction  by  fire.  It  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
lay  out  ways  1000  feet  in  width  through  such  for- 
ests on  public  lands  as  are  liable  to  destruction  by 
fire,  putting  them  at  "intervals  of  from  five  to  ten 
miles  apart,"  so  that  when  cleared  they  may  be  ef- 
fective for  preventing  the  spreading  of  fires.  The 
timber  on  these  roads  or  ways  is  to  be  offered  for 
sale  at  public  auction,  on  the  condition  that  each 
purchaser  is  to  clear  that  part  of  the  way  of  which 
the  timber  is  bought  by  him.  As  to  those  parts 
which  cannot  be  so  cleared,  bids  are  to  be  called  for 
for  clearing  them.  The  purchaser  or  contractor, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  to  give  a  bond  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  his  work.  Apparently,  it  is  thought 
that  a  good  deal  of  it  must  be  done  by  contract,  as 
the  sum  of  $500,000  is  appropriated  by  the  act. 

It  is  provided  that  anybody  who  willfully  sets  fire 
or  causes  setting  fire  to  any  timber  upon  the  public 
domain,  or  who  negligently  leaves  a  fire  burning  un- 
attended near  any  such  timber,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $5000, 
or  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months  nor 
more  than  two  years,  or  shall  be  both  imprisoned 
and  fined,  as  thus  provided.  Any  person  who  builds 
a  campfire  or  other  fire  near  timber  upon  the  public 
domain,  and  fails  to  extinguish  it  before  leaving  the 
place,  is  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25 
nor  more  than  $1000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  a  year,  or  by  both. 

It  is  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  War  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  Interior  Department,  detail  sol- 
diers to  patrol  the  forests,  and  that  they  shall  have 
power  to  make  arrests  under  this  act.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  make  other  pro- 
visions for  protection  also  against  fire. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

From  "The  Garden  That  I  Love. 


Had  I  a  garden,  it  should  lie 

All  smiling  to  the  sun, 
And  after  bird  and  butterfly 

Children  should  romp  and  run, 
Killing  their  little  caps  with  flowers, 

The  air  with  shout  or  song; 
While  golden  crests  with  guelder  bowers 

Rippled  the  whole  day  long. 

Had  I  a  garden,  alleys  green 

Should  lead  where  none  could  guess 
Save  lovers,  to  exchange  unseen 

Sly  whisper  and  caress. 
For  them  the  nightingale  should  sing 

Long  after  it  was  June, 
And  they  should  kiss  and  deem  it  spring. 

Under  the  harvest  moon. 

Had  1  a  garden,  claustral  yews 

Should  shut  out  railing  wind. 
That  poets  might  on  sadness  muse 

With  a  majestic  mind ; 
With  ear  attuned  and  godlike  gaze, 

Scan  heaven  and  fathom  hell. 
Then  through  Life's  labyrinthine  maze 

Chant  to  us,  "All  is  well.'" 

Had  1  a  garden,  it  should  grow 

Sheltered,  where  feeble  feet 
Might  loiter  long,  or  wander  slow. 

And  deem  decadence  sweet: 
Pausing,  might  ponder  on  the  past, 

Vague  twilight  in  their  eyes. 
Wane  calmer,  comelier  to  the  last, 

Then  die  as  autumn  dies. 

—Alfred  Austin. 


Open  Secrets. 


The  truth  lies  round  about  us,  all 

Too  closely  to  be  sought: 
So  open  to  our  vision  that 

'Tis  hidden  to  our  thought. 

We  know  not  what  the  glories 
Of  the  grass,  the  flower,  may  be : 

We  needs  must  struggle  for  the  sight 
Of  what  we  always  see. 

Waiting  for  storms  and  whirlwinds. 

And  to  have  a  sign  appear. 
We  deem  not  Cod  is  speaking  in 

The  still,  small  voice  we  hear. 

In  reasoning  proud,  blind  leaders  of 

The  blind,  through  life  we  go, 
And  do  not  know  the  things  we  see, 

Nor  see  the  things  we  know. 

Single  and  indivisible, 

We  pass  from  change  to  change, 
Familiar  with  the  strangest  things, 

And  with  familiar,  strange. 

We  make  the  light  through  which  we  see  ! 

The  light,  and  make  the  dark: 
To  hear  the  lark  sing,  we  must  be 

At  heaven's  gate  with  the  lark. 

— Alice  Carv. 


Joel  Dracutt's  Intentions. 


il  Oh,  yes  !  I  know  you  intend  to  do 
things,  Joel  Dracutt  !  " 

.Mrs.  Dracutt's  voice  was  high  and 
shrill,  her  pale-blue  eyes  sparkled  with  j 
indignation.  Her  thin,  sallow  face  had 
a  careworn,  fretful  look.  She  had  been 
called  a  pretty  girl  when  she  had  mar- 
ried Joel  Dracutt,  but  that  was  long 
ago,  and  her  loss  of  bloom  and  spirit  had 
been  largely  due  to  the  way  Joel  had 
'•  turned  out." 

The  cause  of  her  unrealized  expecta- 
tions can  be  inferred  from  the  burning 
words  in  which  she  now  addressed  Joel. 

"  You've  always  been  intt  tiding  to  do 
things.  Joel  Dracutt !  There's  things 
you  intended  to  do  fifteen  years  ago 
that  aint  done  yet !  You've  intended  to 
paint  and  fix  up  the  house;  you've  in- 
tended to  put  in  a  cellar  and  build  a 
porch. 

"You've  intended  to  sod  the  yard; 
3'ou've  intended  for  years  to  dig  a  well; 
so  we  wouldn't  have  to  carry  all  our 
water  clear  across  from  Simon  Hill's 
well. 

"  You've  intended  to  fix  up  our 
smoking  old  chimneys,  and  put  in 
window-lights  and  repair  this  leaky 
roof  and  fix  up  the  fence  and  build  a 
cow  shed  and  get  me  a  sewing  machine, 
and  goodness  only  knows  what  else 
you've  intended  to  do.  And  have  you 
done  any  of  these  things,  Joel  Dracutt, 
have  you  ?  " 

The  shiftless,  good-natured  looking 
man  sitting  on  the  kitchen  doorstep, 
whit  tling  out  a  tiny  basket  out  of  a 
peach  stone,  made  no  reply. 

If  Joel  felt  his  guilt  it  did  not  disturb 
him  overmuch,  for  there  was  no  resent- 
ment in  his  twinkling  blue  eyes.  There 
was  dead  silence  for  fully'  a  minute, 


then  he  looked  up  and  said,  gently  and 
soothingly. 

"  Sho,  Letty." 

"Is  that  all  you've  got  to  say.  Joel 
Dracutt  ?  " 

"  Yes,  'tis,  Letty.  I  aint  even  intend- 
in  to  say  anything  more." 

"You'd  never  say  it  if  it  came  out 
like  the  other  things  you've  been  in- 
tending to  do.  Just  let  me  hear  you 
say  that  you  intend  to  do  a  thing,  and 
I  know  it'll  never  be  done.  But  now  I 
infoid  to  do  something,  Joel  ! 

She  stopped  rocking  in  the  creaking 
old  rocking-chair  in  which  she  was 
seated  and  leaned  forward,  shaking 
one  finger  warningly. 

"  Yes,  Joel  Dracutt.  I'm  going  to  do 
something,  and  it's  this: 

"  I'm  going  to  take  the  children  and 
go  back  to  father's  to  stay  until  you've 
done  everything  about  this  run-down 
old  place  that  you've  been  intending  to 
do  for  fifteen  years." 

He  looked  up  and  said  again, 

"  Sho,  Letty." 

"  I  mean  every  word  of  it,  Joel.  I'm 
simply  ashamed  to  live  this  way  any 
longer.  I'm  ashamed  to  fetch  our  chil- 
dren up  in  such  surroundings. 

"  Father  will  be  glad  enough  to  have 
me  at  home  again,  now  that  mother's 
dead,  and  he's  no  housekeeper  but  poor 
old  Aunt  Ann.  Things  are  kept  up  in 
good  shape  at  father's. 

"  My  father  works,  as  it's  the 
bounden  .  duty  of  ev'ry  man  to  work. 
I'm  going  to  let  him  rear  my  children, 
because  their  own  father  aint  fit  to  do 
it." 

Her  voice  choked  and  she  said  slowly 
and  sadly: 

"  I  never  thought  when  we  were 
married,  Joel,  that  I'd  have  to  leave 
you  for  very  shame;  1  never  thought 
when  Joey  and  little  Lucy  were  babies, 
that  I'd  have  to  take  them  away  from 
their  own  father  because  he  didn't  pro- 
vide for  them  and  because  he  wasn't 
fit  to  rear  them  as  I  intend  my  children 
shall  be  reared.  I  never  once  thought 
of  it,  Joel." 

He  tossed  the  completed  peach- 
stone  basket  into  her  lap  and  said: 

"There's  something  for  you  to  re- 
member me  by  when  you  get  to  your 
father's,  Letty." 

He  rose  from  the  doorstep,  stretched 
his  arms  above  his  head,  yawned  and 
said: 

"You  want  me  to  go  over  to  the 
river  and  ketch  a  mess  o'  fish  for  sup- 
per ?  They  say  they're  biting  fine 
now." 

His  wife  made  no  reply,  but  he  took 
a  long  fishing-rod  from  the  wooden 
pegs  on  which  it  rested  and  went 
across  the  bare  and  unkept  little  door- 
yard  and  on  down  the  dusty  road  until 
he  was  lost  to  view  in  the  timber. 

His  wife  could  hear  him  whistling 
cheerily  after  he  was  lost  to  view  and 
she  said  sadly: 

"  He  thinks  I  don't  mean  it,  but  he'll 
find  out  that  I  do." 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she 
went  about  gathering  up  her  own  and 
her  children's  belongings,  so  few  that 
it  was  easy  to  pack  them  all  into  one 
small  battered  old  trunk. 

"And  it  took  two  trunks  and  a  big 
box  for  all  the  things  I  fetched  to  this 
house,"  she  said,  bitterly. 

Her  packing  was  done  by  the  time 
Joey  and  Lucy,  children  of  eight  and 
ten  years,  came  home  from  school.  Her 
other  preparations  had  been  made  the 
day  before,  and  her  father  had  sent  her 
the  money  for  her  journey. 

When  Joel  came  home  in  the  evening 
he  found  his  wife  and  children  gone. 

Letty's  last  act  had  been  to  set  out 
some  food  on  the  table  in  the  kitchen 
for  Joel.  She  had  thrown  a  cloth  over 
the  table,  because  of  the  flies,  and 
when  Joel  lifted  the  cloth  he  saw  on  the 
plate  set  for  him  a  scrap  of  paper  on 
which  was  written: 

"I  meant  every  word  I  said  this 
morning,  and  we  have  gone  to  my 
father's  on  the  four  o'clock  train.  We 
will  come  back  again  when  you  have 
done  all  the  things  so  long  1  intended  ' 
doing,  and  when  you  are  prepared  to 
provide  for  us  as  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  and  expect.  Letty." 

Joel  dropped  into  a  chair,  while  the 
note  fluttered  from  his  fingers  to  the 
floor.  His  wife  had  been  correct  in  her 


surmise  that  Joel  had  not  thought  that 
she  had  meant  all  that  she  had  said  to 
him  that  morning.  Letty  had  made  so 
many  idle  threats  that  Joel  had  ceased 
to  heed  them. 

The  frugal  meal  she  had  set  out  for 
him  remained  untouched,  although  he 
had  come  home  hungry. 

Letty's  note  had  been  a  sharp  check 
to  his  appetite.  He  picked  up  the  bit 
of  paper  and  read  her  lines  again  and 
again.  Then  he  got  up  and  walked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  silent, 
deserted  rooms  in  the  little  house. 

Letty  might,  he  thought,  be  playing 
a  trick  on  him,  and  ho  called  softly: 

"Letty  !  Letty  !  " 

He  peered  into  closets  and  even 
looked  under  beds,  saying  as  he  did  so: 

"  You  under  there,  Joey  ?  Where 
you  hiding,  Lucy  ?  " 

Night  came  on  and  he  could  not  stay 
in  the  silent  house.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren had  never  before  been  away  from 
him  a  single  night. 

Idle  and  shiftless  as  Joel  was,  he  had 
loved  his  family,  and  he  had  never  been 
harsh  to  them.  He  had  borne  Letty's 
scolding  and  reproach  meekly  and  had 
often  tried  to  soothe  her  by  saying: 

"  You  do  have  a  good  deal  to  put  up 
with.  Letty,  and  I  intend  to  do  better, 
1  swan  if  I  don't  !  "  But  his  will  had 
been  too  weak  for  him  to  keep  his 
promise. 

He  wandered  around  in  the  unkept 
and  unproductive  little  garden  back  of 
the  house  long  after  night  had  come  on. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not  go 
into  the  house  and  to  his  bed  without 
his  childrens'  good-night  kisses. 

He  stumbled  across  something  in  one 
of  the  garden  paths.    It  was  a  little 

I  toy  wagon  belonging  to  Joey.  One 
wheel  was  missing,  and  Joel  said  in  self- 
reproach  as  he  picked  it  up: 

"'  The  little  feller  asked  me  three  or 

|  four  times  to  fix  his  wagon  and  I  in- 
tended to.  I've  intended  to  do  so  many 
things  I  aint  done.    I'll  do  some  of 

I  them  before  I  sleep  and  I'll  begin  on 
this  wagon." 
He  carried  it  into  the  house  and 

j  lighted  a  lamp,  which  was  in  itself  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  the  failure  of  some 
of  his  good  intentions,  for  the  bowl  of 
the  lamp  wobbled  around  loosely  ou 
the  stand,  and  the  burner  needed  re- 
pairs that  he  had  been  intending  to 
make  for  weeks. 

He  found  a  hammer  and  nails  and 
spent  an  hour  repairing  the  little  wag- 
on, and  then  he  hunted  up  a  rocker 
that  had  long  been  missing  from  Lucy's 
little  chair  and  fastened  it  securely  in 
its  place. 

Joel  Dracutt  was  "handy"  with 
tools  of  any  kind,  and  about  all  the 
money  he  earned  was  the  result  of  the 
'  tinkering"  he  did  throughout  the 
neighborhood. 

Two  weeks  of  active  labor  that  he 
was  perfectly  capable  of  performing 
would  have  brought  great  changes  in 
his  home  and  lightened  poor  Letty's 
labors. 

He  spent  most  of  the  night  in  bitter 
self-reproach  and  when  morning  came 
he  looked  about  the  sadly  neglected 
premises  and  said  frankly: 

I  swan  if  I  blame  Letty  for  goin' 
away  from  it  all." 

This  conviction  strengthened  when 
he  undertook  to  get  his  own  breakfast 
on  a  stove  with  a  door  that  had  to  be  j 
propped  up  with  a  crowbar,  and  a  [ 
chimney  that  smoked  steadily  for  near- 
ly an  hour. 

He  saw  how  poor  Letty,  who  was  not 
"  handy  "  at  making  repairs,  had  tried 
to  patch  up  this  or  that  broken  article 
in  her  kitchen  and  pantry. 

It  was  a  raw  morning,  the  rain  came 
driving  in  under  the  kitchen  door,  be- 
cause the  weather  strip  or  doorsill  had 
worn  away.  Joel  realized  that  he 
could  have  put  a  new  sill  in  its  place  in 
an  hour  and  he  had  long  intended  doing 
so. 

"Letty's  had  her  trials,  that's  sure," 
admitted  Joel. 

Meanwhile,  Letty  was  in  the  neat, 
pretty  home  of  her  childhood.  Its  con- 
trast to  the  home  she  had  left  was 
great,  but  she  was  far  from  happy 
amid  her  comfortable  surroundings. 
With  all  his  failings  she  loved  Joel,  and 
distance  and  absence  magnified  his 
virtues. 


She  remembered  that  her  husband 
had  never  spoken  harshly  to  her  in  all 
their  married  life.  Sometimes  when 
she  had  been  bitterest  in  her  scolding 
reproaches,  and  had  said  all  the  sharp 
things  her  indignation  could  suggest 
or  her  tongue  frame,  he  had  listened 
in  abashed  silence  and  had  put  his  arms 
about  her  and  said  contritely: 

"  It's  all  true,  Letty,  and  it's  a  pity 
you  ever  tied  yourself  to  such  a  poor 
stick." 

She  remembered  his  unfailing  kind- 
ness to  his  children,  and  how  patient 
and  gentle  he  had  been  with  little  Joey, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  most  peevish 
of  babies  during  the  first  two  years  of 
his  life. 

She  remembered  how  Joel  had  cared 
for  the  fretful  child  through  many  a 
long  and  weary  night,  that  her  own 
rest  might  be  unbroken. 

And  when  Lucy  had  the  diphtheria, 
Joel  would  allow  no  one  but  himself  to 
care  for  her.  He  had  even  shut  Letty 
out  of  the  sick-room,  because  her  throat 
was  naturally  sensitive,  and  he  would 
not  allow  her  to  subject  herself  to  the 
contagion. 

She  remembered  so  many  things  she 
had  not  taken  into  account  when  she 
determined  to  leave  Joel.  She  was  not 
indifferent  to  his  comfort  and  she 
thought  of  what  a  wretched  time  he 
must  be  having  trying  to  "do  for  him- 
self." 

She  found,  too,  that  her  active,  noisy 
children  disturbed  her  father.  Tt  had 
been  years  since  there  had  been  a  child 
in  his  home,  and  he  was  what  some 
people  call  "fussy."  It  annoyed  him 
to  see  even  a  book  out  of  its  proper 
place,  while  order  was  an  unknown 
quantit}'  to  his  two  harum-scarum 
grandchildren. 

There  were  times  when  their  mother 
almost  longed  for  the  careless  freedom 
of  her  own  home,  and  she  missed  Joel's 
cheery  laugh  and  his  unfailing  smile. 

She  wrote  to  Joel  frequently,  but  his 
replies  were  few  and  brief  and  he  did 
not  even  suggest  her  return  to  her  own 
home. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  she  announced 
her  intention  of  going  to  her  own  home, 
and  her  father  did  not  oppose  her.  He 
admitted  frankly  that  the  children 
"  worried  "  him,  and  that  he  was  too 
old  to  adapt  himself  to  this  new  order 
of  things  in  his  home. 

Letty  could  not  tear  her  love  for  her 
children's  father  from  her  heart.  She 
did  not  write  to  Joel  of  her  intended  re- 
turn. It  was  but  a  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  the  railroad  station  to  her  own 
home. 

She  half  feared  that  Joel  might  for- 
bid her  return  if  he  knew  of  it.  and  the 
surprise  would  be  all  the  more  complete 
and  delightful  if  he  wanted  her  to  come 
back. 

It  was  about  ten  in  the  morning  when 
she  reached  the  station  near  her  own 
home  after  an  all-night  ride.  Her 
home  was  but  half  a  mile  from  the 
station,  and  she  had  walked  half  the 
distance  with  her  children  when  she 
suddenly  met  Joel  face  to  face  at  a 
sharp  turn  in  the  road.  It  had  been 
years  since  she  had  seen  him  so  neatly 
dressed.  He  had  a  new  satchel  in  his 
hand,  and  his  first  words  were: 

Why,  Letty,  1  was  on  my  way  to 
take  the  10:35  train  to  fetch  you  home.  " 

He  knelt  down  in  the  dusty  road  with 
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an  arm  around  each  of  the  children, 
and  kissed  them  with  tearful  eyes. 

"I'm  sorry  I  went  away  as  I  did, 
Joel,"  said  Letty,  quietly. 

"  And  I'm  glad,"  said  Joel.  "  You'll 
know  why  pretty  soon." 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  as  they 
walked  homeward  with  the  children 
running  on  before  them. 

Another  turn  of  the  road  brought  the 
house  into  full  view  a  few  rods  from 
tbem. 

"  Why,  Joel  !  "  said  Letty,  in  the 
utmost  surprise,  lor  the  house  she  saw 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  house  she 
had  left. 

Behind  a  snowy  white  picket  fence 
stood  a  little  cottage  shining  in  its  new 
coats  of  white  and  straw-colored  paint. 
A  broad  piazza  ran  along  the  entire 
front  of  the  house,  the  dooryard  was 
newly  sodded,  and  all  the  unsightly 
litter  of  years  had  been  removed. 

Under  the  old  oak  tree  in  the  yard 
was  a  new  pump,  to  prove  that  Joel's 
"  long-intended"  well  had  become  a  re- 
ality. 

The  house  had  a  new  roof,  and  not  a 
pane  of  glass  was  missing.  The  out- 
building shad  been  repaired  and  painted. 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  changed  exterior.  There 
was  new  paper  on  the  walls,  and  every- 
thing was  in  perfect  repair. 

"You  see  I've  done  all  the  things 
you  said  I  must  be  before  you'd  come 
home,"  said  Joel,  "an'  I  did  it  about 
all  myself.  I  aint  furnished  the  house 
up  any,  because  I  reckoned  you'd  rather 
enjoy  doing  that  yourself." 

"  But  the  money,  Joel  ?  It's  all 
beautiful,  but  how  could  you  afford  to 
do  it?  " 

"  Well,  the  day  after  you  left,  I  got 
word  that  my  Aunt  Harriet  had  died 
over  in  Hawleyville,  and  left  me  eight 
hundred  dollars,  and  I  reckoned  1 
couldn't  put  it  to  better  use  than  to  do 
some  o'  the  things  I've  intended  to  do 
for  you.  I've  fixed  things  up  to  the 
best  I  could,  and  they're  going  to  stay 
fixed  up,  Letty." 

"  I've  got  a  steady  job  over  in  Tay- 
lor's factory,  and  I've  broken  my  old 
fishing  rod  and  sold  my  shotgun,  and  it 
won't  be  my  fault  if  you're  ashamed  of 
me  hereafter." 

"I  am  ashamed  of  myself,"  said 
Letty. 

"  You've  no  call  to  be,"  replied  Joel, 
decidedly.  "All  the  past  is  buried, 
and  we  won't  rake  it  up.  Come  around 
to  the  back  of  the  house  and  see  how 
vou  like  the  new  cellar."  — Household. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Pleasantries. 


"You  don't  call  upon  Miss  Smarte 
as  much  as  you  did  ?  "  "  No.  Fact  is 
I  have  reasons  for  suspecting  that  my 
company  is  not  as  agreeable  as  it 
might  be.  The  last  time  I  was  there  I 
suppose  I  did  stay  rather  long,  and 
when  I  got  up  to  go  Miss  Smarte  said: 
'  Must  you  go  now  ?  I  was  in  hopes 
you  would  stop  for  breakfast.'  Some- 
how I  got  an  idea  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  just  as  well  for  me  not  i,o 
waste  any  more  time  at  that  house." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Hashcroft,  "that 
they  have  passed  an  ordinance  impos- 
ing a  fine  on  any  one  who  yells  '  Fire  ! ' 
in  a  church."  "Oh,  well,"  said  the 
cheerful  idiot,  "that  sort  of  preaching 
has  pretty  much  gone  out  of  date  any- 
way " — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Aunt  Severia — Good  gracious,  Do- 
rothy, you're  never  going  to  wear  that 
dress — and  in  a  cold  concert  room,  too; 
you'll  catch  your  death.  Dorothy — Oh, 
that's  all  right,  auntie;  when  1  wear 
this  dress  all  the  men  blush  so  that  the 
temperature  of  the  room  goes  up  ten 
degrees  immediately. — Ally  Sloper. 

He — Do  you  love  me  well  enough  to 
be  my  wife?  She — More  than  that;  I 
love  you  well  enough  to  be  your 
mother.  Haven't  you  heard  that  I'm 
going  to  marry  your  father  ?— Bos  ton 
Transcript. 

Bicycle  Manufacturer — Where  am  1  ? 
Nearest  Angel — Why,  this  is  heaven. 
Isn't  it  delightful  ?  Bicycle  Manufac- 
turer— Yes,  indeed.  It's  very  pleas- 
ant. But,  I  say  (looking  around  critic- 
ally), you  ought  to  have  better  roads. 
— Somerville  Journal. 


The  empire  style  of  dress  is  the 
favorite  for  little  girls.  A  pretty 
model  is  of  cream-white  silk,  and  the 
accordion-plaited  skirt  is  thirty-four 
inches  deep  and  ten  yards  around.  The 
deep  yoke  is  covered  with  yellow  lace, 
and  the  lace  frills  over  the  shoulders 
end  in  rosettes  of  cream  satin  ribbon 
with  straps  to  the  neck.  The  sleeves 
are  caught  up  with  a  ribbon  rosette 
and  finished  with  deep  frills  of  lace. 
Pale  yellow  silk,  with  frills  of  sheer 
fine  white  lawn  edged  with  narrow 
cream  Valenciennes  lace  over  the 
shoulders  makes  a  bewitching  gown  for 
a  little  brunette,  and  the  ribbon  should 
match  the  silk.  Elbow  sleeves  are  the 
I  rule  for  these  dressy  gowns. 

Another  suitable  for  a  girl  of  twelve 
is  carried  out  in  flowered  silk.  The 
skirt  is  plain  and  the  full  waist  is 
belted  in  with  ribbon  to  match  the  pre- 
vailing color  in  the  flowering.  The 
square  neck  is  finished  with  lace  edging 
and  insertion,  and  epaulets  of  silk  fall 
over  the  sleeves.  These  are  quite  as 
pretty  made  of  plain  silk  to  match  the 
ground  of  the  other.  The  third  gown 
is  of  red  silk,  and  trimmed  entirely 
with  plaitings  of  the  same.  The  Eliza- 
bethan collar  is  the  novel  feature,  and 
it  gives  the  little  wearer  a  very  quaint 
appearance. 

Embroidery  is  one  of  the  features  of 
seasonable  costumes.  There  are  many 
new  dresses  shown  with  skirt  front, 
vest,  collar,  cuffs,  wide  revers  and  belt 
edged  with  needlework.  This  may  be 
in  the  color  of  the  fabric,  or,  what  is 
better  liked,  in  wreaths,  garlands  and 
bouquets  in  natural  tints. 

A  dress  of  biscuit-colored  cloth  has 
the  edges  of  the  front  breadth  em- 
broidered in  a  graduated  design,  wide 
at  the  hem  and  narrowing  to  a  tiny 
vine  at  the  belt.  The  vest  is  finished 
in  narrow  rows  of  embroidery,  forming 
Vs,  one  above  another,  down  the  vest 
front.  The  revers  that  turn  over  upon 
the  sleeve  tops  are  edged  with  a  slen- 
der vine,  and  on  the  corners  over  the 
shoulders  there  is  a  large  design, 
almost  covering  the  available  space. 
The  belt  is  almost  of  solid  embroidery, 
and  the  cuffs  have  a  vine  around  the 
wrists  and  a  larger  design  extending 
up  the  outside  of  the  arm. 

A  dress  of  plain  and  striped  poplin 
in  blue  and  black  has  a  plain  waist,  cut 
out  in  the  neck  over  a  vest  of  plaited 
crepon.  Where  the  waist  is  cut  out 
there  is  an  edge  of  the  embroidery  all 
around,  and  this  extends  down  the 
fronts,  around  the  bodice  point  and  the 
postilion  at  the  back.  A  turned-over 
collar  is  embroidered,  as  are  also  the 
cuffs,  the  latter  in  a  quite  elaborate 
fashion. 

A  tailor  costume  of  navy  blue  cloth 
has  the  front  breadth  of  the  skirt  well 
covered  by  a  conventionalized  design  in 
crysanthemums  with  spreading  foliage. 
The  cuffs  are  similarly  finished.  The 
vest  is  of  light  tan-colored  cloth  with  a 
collar.  This  is  almost  covered  with  a 
design  to  match,  only  in  very  small 
pattern. 

Don'ts  for  Housewives. 


Don't  use  napkins  or  tablecloths  to 
wipe  dishes  with — don't. 

Don't  let  the  ashes  choke  up  your 
grate,  and  so  burn  it  out. 

Don't  let  cheese  mould— throw  it  out 
if  you  cannot  use  it  up  when  fresh. 

Don't  let  vinegar  weaken  on  your 
pickles,  and  don't  let  it  eat  them  up. 

Don't  put  your  clothes  on  the  line 
and  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the 
winds. 

Don't  dig  with  one  side  of  your  broom 
until  it  looks  freakish,  or  use  your  best 
broom  to  scrub  with. 

Don't  kill  yourself  washing  when  a 
little  washing  powder  or  ammonia  will 
help  you  so  willingly. 

Don't  let  bread  grow  musty — make 
it  up,  before  it  grows  past  using,  into 
puddings  and  bread  cakes. 

Don't  throw  out  a  bag  of  stale  soft 
crackers;  put  them  into  a  big  shallow 
pan  and  let  them  get  crisp  again  in  a 
moderate  oven. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Delicious  Raised  Buns. — Use  one 
quart  of  milk;  boil  one  pint  of  it.  Add 
to  the  whole  quart  a  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg,  two-thirds  of  a  cup 
of  sugar  and  two  eggs  beaten  together, 
one-half  a  cup  of  black  currants  and 
one-half  a  cup  of  yeast.  Let  the  mix- 
ture rise  over  night. 

Salmon  Steaks. — Steep  for  an  hour 
or  so  four  middle-cut,  good-sized  salmon 
steaks  with  a  glass  of  sweet  oil,  salt, 
pepper  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  About 
half  an  hour  before  serving,  broil  them 
light  brown  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and 
garnish  with  quartered  lemons  and 
serve  with  a  bowl  of  tartar  sauce. 

Tartar  Sauce. — Put  in  a  salad  bowl 
two  egg  yolks,  salt,  pepper  and  nut- 
meg. Mix  thoroughly  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  while  adding  to  this  slowly  and 
gradually  a  pint  of  sweet  oil,  dropping 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar  at  a  time 
when  the  sauce  is  too  thick.  Add  some 
finely  chopped  gherkins,  capers,  pars- 
ley and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  prepared 
mustard;  mingle  well  and  serve. 

Spiced  Apple  Pudding. — Three  cups 
of  breadcrumbs,  one  pint  of  boiling  milk 
poured  over  them,  three  cups  of 
chopped  apples,  one  cup  of  seeded 
raisins,  one  cup  of  sugar,  two  eggs, 
one  teaspoonful  each  of  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, mace  and  salt.  Steam  half  an 
hour,  then  bake  twenty  minutes. 

Beefsteak  and  Kidney  Pudding. — 
Two  pounds  of  lean,  juicy  beef,  free 
from  gristle  (the  under  side  of  the 
round  or  chuck  is  best).  Cut  it  and 
two  lamb  kidneys  into  pieces  no  larger 
than  the  end  of  your  thumb;  roll  each 
piece  of  meat  in  flour  and  season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  For  the  crust  use 
one  pint  of  sifted  flour,  three  ounces  of 
suet  and  water  enough  to  make  the 
dough  soft  enough  to  roll  out.  It 
should  be  at  least  half  an  inch  thick. 
Grease  a  quart  bowl  well,  preferably 
with  dripping  or  suet,  and  lay  the  crust 
in  it,  bringing  it  well  up  on  the  sides 
and  being  careful  not  to  cut  it  off  so 
close  that  it  may  slip.  Put  in  the 
meat,  pour  in  a  gill  of  cold  water  and 
cover  the  pudding  exactly  as  you  would 
a  pie.  Some  line  the  bowl  and  allow 
the  crust  to  turn  over  to  form  the  top, 
but  it  is  better  to  cut  it  off  and  put  the 
top  on  separately,  pinching  it  down 
well.  Tie  the  bowl  containing  the  pud- 
ding in  a  floured  cloth  and  boil  four 
hours,  observing  the  same  precaution 
as  with  other  boiled  puddings — that  is, 
not  removing  the  lid  except  to  put 
more  water  into  the  pot,  and  this 
added  water  must  always  be  briskly 
boiling. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Use  milk  puddings  and  stewed  fruit 
for  bilious  dyspepsia. 

Try  ordinary  grated  horse  radish  for 
the  removal  of  the  cough  which  usually 
follows  the  grip.  Eat  it  at  meals  and 
between  meals. 

Diluted  carbolic  acid  should  be 
poured  at  once  on  every  part  of  a 
poisonous  wound;  afterward  give  in- 
ternal stimulants. 

Old  feather  beds,  if  left  on  a  grass 
plot  during  a  summer  shower,  and 
allowed  to  get  thoroughly  wet,  will, 
when  dry  and  beaten,  seem  fresh  and 
new  again. 

Whiten  yellow  linen  by  boiling  half 
an  hour  in  dne  pound  of  fine  soap 
melted  in  one  gallon  of  milk.  Then 
wash  in  suds,  then  in  two  cold  waters 
with  a  little  blueing. 

Even  more  than  gloves,  there  should 
be  a  generous  supply  of  shoes.  A  fair- 
weather  boot  should  be  left  at  home 
on  a  stormy  day,  as  surely  as  a  fair- 
weather  bonnet.  Rubbers  ruin  shoes, 
and  if  they  must  be  worn  it  should  be 
over  a  pair  that  has  lost  its  freshness; 
much  better,  however,  are  the  storm 
boots  that  are  waterproof  and  need  uo 
rubber  protectors.  Every  woman 
should  own  a  boot  dryer,  upon  which 
to  fit  a  wet  shoe  that  it  may  dry  in 
shape,  the  best  substitute  for  such  a 
convenience  being  loose  oats,  with 
which  the  shoe  may  be  fined. 


Thanks 


For  favors  in  1895. 

Let  our  interests  be  mutual  in 
1896. 


We  are  going  to  move,  you 
know,  into  new  quarters  more 
convenient  to  the  buying  public, 
better  arranged  for  business,  and 
better  equipped  in  every  way. 

Our  removal  sale  will  be 
something  unheard  of,  and  has 
already  commenced. 


4000  PAIRS  SHOES 


Ladies'  Tipped  Shoes  for  Sunday. 
Ladies'  Plain  Toe  Shoes  for  Sunday. 
Ladies'  Plain  Toe  Shoes  for  house  wear 
Girls'  School  Shoes,  from  11  to  4. 
Girls'  Sunday  Shoes,  from  11  to  4. 
Girls'  Plain  Toe  Shoes,  n%  to  3>/2. 
Girls'  Kangaroo  Calf,  11  to  2,  tipped. 
Boys'  Heavy  Everyday  Shoes,  11  to  a 
Boys'  Neat  Sunday  Shoes.  13  to  5. 


Ladies'  Faucy  House  Slippers. 

Men's  Fancy  Christmas  Slippers. 

Ladies'  High  Grade  Fashionable  Oxfords. 
Ladies'  Russet  Color  Oxfords. 

$1.25  Pair 

Buys  any  of  the  above.  Mention  Rurai,  Phess,  for 
few  of  them  are  offered  elsewhere.  Allow  15  cents 
extra  for  mailing  (about  one-half  the  cost),  and  we 
will  send  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.,  prepaid,  ex- 
cept boys'  shoes:  they  are  heavier,  say  25  cents. 


PLAIN  TOES 

In  Ladies'  Shoes  are  coming  in  fashion  with  many 
and  they  are  the  best  bargains.  Many  among 
them  aio  $1.00  shoes,  and  even  higher. 


All,  or  nearly  all,  are  standard  widths,  very  few 
narrow  shoes  among  them,  and  none  extra  wide; 
for  these  see  first  page  of  February  "  Home  Circle." 


KEEP  THIS. 

We  shall  say  nothing  more  about  shoes  for  a 
month,  but  will  talk  about  prices  on  other  closing 
lots,  such  as 

HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
CUTLERY, 

BEDSPREADS, 
BICYCLES, 
DRY  GOODS, 
NAPKINS, 
LINEN  GOODS, 
CORSETS, 
CLOTHING, 
RUBBER  GOODS, 
SHIRTS, 

MILLINERY, 
HATS  AND  CAPS, 
GLOVES, 

ENVELOPES, 

LADIES'  WEAR, 

And  other  items,  now  being  forced. 


THAT  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 

CASH 

STORE, 

414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  S.  P.,  Cal. 

Envelopes  15  cents  .box  of  250. 


SMITHS 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Trices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANOE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville.  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 

Pacific  Nursery 

Office  and  Greenhouses. 
Cot  Maker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

Nursery  at  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

TREES. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNA/1ENTAL. 

Evergreens  and  Coniferous,  Palms  and  Dracenu?s. 

Largest  and  best  grown  stock  of  Camellias,  the 
best  double  sorts.  Azaleas  indica,  double  and 
single.  Roses  on  own  roots  and  grafted  in  the 
best  varieties,  and  healthy,  very  strong  plants. 

r.  r.i  i>i;m  ANN. 

Established  1876. 

riyrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  1895-6  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,Healthy,Non-Irrigated 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.   No  insect  pests. 

.IAS.  O'NEILL,  Haynards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Australian  Salt  Bush  Plants 

For  alkali  land,  for  sale  by  Lord  &  Walton, 
<!Oi)  E.  2nd  St.,  Eos  Angeles.  Cal. 


IF  YOU  WANT  J 
-  BEST  GARDEN 

in  your  neighborhood  this  season 
PLANT  OUR  FAMOUS 


all  of  which  are  described  and  illus- 
trated in  our  beautiful  and  entirely 
New  Catalogue  for  1896.  A  new 
feature  this  season  is  the  Free  de- 
livery of  Seeds  at  Catalogue  prices  to 
any  Post  Office.  This  "  New  Cata- 
logue" we  will  mail  on  receipt  of  a 
2-cent  stamp,  or  to  those  who  will  state 
where  they  saw  this  advertisement,  the 
Catalogue  will  be  mailed  Free  I 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 

■  35  &  37  C ortlandt  St. ,  New  York.  ■ 


FERRYS  SEEDS 


■  "v  for  them- 
#M  C  mfl  £et  them,  plant* 
■"■^■V/thcni.  They  are  the^ 
■ J  f  standard  .seeds  every- 
where ;   sown  by  the 
largest  planters  in  the  world. 
'Whether  you  plant  fjOsquare  feet 
of  ground  or  50  acres,  you  should  1 
have  Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  "J6. 
The  most  valuable  book  for  far- 
mers and  gardeners  ever  given 
away.   Mailed  free. 
D.  .11.  FERRY  At  CO.,M 
Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  SrALE. 

Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlings. 

No.  1,  A  and  up. .  $5.00  per  1000. 

No.  2,  i  to  T»„   2.50 

No.  3,  tV  to  1   1.50  " 

Terms  cash  before  shipment.    Mention  this  paper. 

H.  FREE  ItoROl  Gil. 
Sunrise  Nurseries  Montavilla,  Oregon, 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONIT0  NURSERIES,  Bifgs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     FRUIT  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coa»t. 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.   Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Biggs,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


AUSTRALIAN   SALT  BUSH 

( A  triplfX  sfmibaccat  am) 

— — s  E  e  d.- — 

A    FORAGE    PLANT    FOR    ALKALI  SOILS. 

Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application.   Correspondence  invited. 

TRUMBULL    &    IB  E  E  IB  E, 


SKKDSMKN  &  M  RSKRYMKN. 


419-431  Sansome  Street.  San  FraneUeo,  Cal. 


The  planter's  success  depends  most  upon  good 
seed.    The  greatest  measure  of  success  comes 
from  planting  Gregory's  Seeds.    Better  than 
others  because  Home  grown  and  selected  with 
greater  care,  from  superior  stock.    All  the 
newer  varieties  worth  growing,  all  the  old  sorts 
r.  that  have  proven  best — vegetable  and  flower. 

ft       J.  1.  II.  GKEKOKY  A.  BOH,  Marblchead,  Mm» 


BUY 

FRESH 

WESTERN 


SEEDS 


from KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE^^™^00--; 

Grass,  Field,  Garden/Tree  and  Flower-seed*, all  espec- 
ially grown  and  selected  for  Western  soil  and  climate. 
Alfalfa.  Kaffircorn  and  other  forage  plants  for  dry  cli- 
mate a  specialty*  Our  elegant  lift*,  catalogue  Is  ready  and 
will  be  mailed  Free  on  application.   Bend  for  one  now 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL., 

OFFERS  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Olive  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 

CITRUS  TREES. 

NINO    FOR    PKICKS,  ADDRK8S 

GEORGE  C.  ROEDIING,  Proprietor. 


Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 


SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 


PCTITt 
CACjEN, 


BOTrr- 

LIFESize 
frc^PHOTOS^ 
LUTHER  BURBANK. 


Send  for  description  and  Special  order  blank  at  once.   Only  a  limited  number  left. 


We  have  been 
appointed  b  y 
Stark  Brow.. 
Louisiana,  Mo.. 
Bole  ..(rents  for 
the  Splendor 
Prune  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Trees  ffrOWIl 
by  us  at  our 
nurseries  here. 
i  Every  tree  to 
I  be  sold  under 
"  their  register- 
ed trade  mark. 

The  Splendor 
litis  the  sweet- 
ness of  the 
D'Agen.  but  is 
several  times 
larger. 


We  have  a  large  list  Of  new  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums  and  Prunes.  Also  a  large  list  of  Roses. 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.   Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  upon  application. 


NAPA  VALLEY 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates. 


NURSERY  CO. 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Are  YOU  going  to  plant  this  season  ? 

If  you  are,  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  some  of  the  following: 


Br  K  BANK . .  I"" 
BIRHANK....) 

SIMON  on  Myrolmlan  

ABUNDANCE.  J 

ALEXANDKK  and  HALE'S  EARLY 


  •T.KO  the  10O 

 S0.5O  the  IOO 

 W5.oo  the  loo 

These  trees  have  been  grown  without  irrigation. 
WASHINGTON  NAVELS  and  MED.  SWEET  ORANGE  TREES  at  sneli  hard  times  prices  bh 

will  meet  your  purse. 


Aloha  Nurseries, 


FRED  C.  MILES,  Manager. 


1'KNRYN.  PLACES  COUNTY,  OALIFORN]  \ 


STOCKTON  NURSERY. 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE.         ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Trees!  Trees!  Trees!  Trees! 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying  your  Stock. 


E.  C.  CLOWES, 


Stockton,  Ceil. 


■\  r  y  -T  Have  often  »een  seed  come  up  poor  Bnd  sickly,  without 

V/  I  111  sufficient  vitality  to  produce  a  crop—that  was  an  object 
I  V  J  \^  J  lesson  that  poor  seeds  produce  poor  crop*— but  when 
you  plant  Salzcr's  Northern  thrown  Seeds,  for  garden  or 


farm,  the  scene  change*  as  If  by  magic.    Instead  of  poor  yield.  . 
get  rousing  crops,  crops  that  will  gladden  your  heart  and  Oil  your  purse, 
lor  Sulzcr's  Seeds  are  full  of  life,  full  of  vigor,  full  of  producing  qualities. 


SIOO.OO  IN  GOLD  PRIZES. 
We  pav  this  on  (lain,  Barley  and  Corn.  2<lfl  hnshels  silver- 
nine  (Nameless  Benutv)  Oats  gTOWHn  on  one  acre  in  1  Hih't.  \  on 
en  ii  heal  I  hat !  It  is  I  he  greatest  On  Is  of  the  century.  No  mnre 
irtl  limes  ilvon  sow  a  plenty  of  Salzer's  Barley,  Oats,  Pota- 
toes, Grass  and  Clovers!  Have  vou  tried  Teosinte,  Snealine, 
Giant  Spun  v  and  Giant  Quick-Growing  German  Clover  f 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  these  marvelously  vvoiiderlul  Fodder 

la"t!,:  SPLENDID  VEGETABLES. 

Large  selections,  many  splendid  sorts.  Everything  cheap.  Onion  Seed 
atuOc.pcrlbl  lOpku  Flower  Seed.  «."><■.  1 ,000.000  Hoses.  PlunU  and  Small 
Fruits,  hardy  as  Oaks.  Send  2c.  for  Market  CnrdrncrV  \\  holcsnlc  List.  Our 
ltrr;.l  Bee*  and  Plant  llouk.  Its  pp.,  with  10  pkgs.  brasses  and  Grain*.  In- 
cluding above  FrlzeOat*.  Barley  and  Corn.  I*  sent  upon  receipt  of  1  Oc-  post- 
Culalog alone,  6c.   Catalog  and  one  pkg.  Pumpkin  Yellow  Melon,  12c. 


J°HN  A.SALZER  SEED  C<?  LA  CROSSE. WIS. 


February  1,  1896. 
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California  Floral  Notes. 


The  State  Floral  Society  will  meet 
henceforth  on  the  second  Friday  of  each 
month  in  the  Marble  Hall,  Palace  Ho- 
tel. All  interested  in  floral  affairs  are 
invited  to  attend.  Preparations  for 
the  spring  rose  show  are  in  progress. 

The  San  Mateo  County  Floral  Society 
is  out  with  an  announcement  that  it 
will  hold  its  first  rose  show  in  May.  As 
the  first  effort  of  this  society  last  No- 
vember was  so  successful,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  one  will  be  a  success. 

San  Jose  will  have  the  greatest  of  all 
the  floral  carnivals  this  spring.  Com- 
mittees have  been  at  work  for  months, 
plants  for  decoration  have  been  grown 
by  the  acre,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  subscribed  for  expenses. 

Distant  readers  may  like  to  read  of 
San  Francisco  flower  prices  during  the 
holidays.  "Meteor,"  correspondent  of 
the  American  Florist,  writes  as  follows: 
Christmas  trade  was  far  ahead  of  the 
previous  year.  On  account  of  the  un- 
usually cold  weather  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  preceding  Christmas,  there  was 
quite  a  scarcity  of  flowers.  For  in- 
stance, chrysanthemums  were  very 
scarce,  especially  white.  As  for  vio- 
lets, there  was  not  one-half  enough  for 
the  demand.  Marie  Louise  and  Czars 
went  up  to  $2  per  dozen,  and  Califor- 
nias,  as  u>ual,  were  on  top  at  $3  per 
dozen.  Roses  were  in  fair  supply. 
Beauties  brought  $2  and  Testout  75 
cents  per  dozen.  Brides  and  Brides- 
maid sold  for  50  cents.  There  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  Harrisii  lilies — in 
fact,  there  were  none  to  be  had  to 
speak  of.  Romans  sold  very  well,  as 
did  Narcissus.  Quite  a  lot  of  Farley- 
ense  ferns  were  sold  also.  Carnations 
had  a  big  run.  Portias  sold  at  $3  per 
hundred,  and  were  scarce  at  that.  Mr. 
Lynch  brought  in  some  fine  Wm.  Scott, 
which  sold  for  50  cents  per  dozen. 
Daybreak  was  in  fair  supply.  This 
variety  does  not  seem  to  sell  at  all 
when  there  is  Scott  to  be  had.  In 
plants  quite  a  quantity  of  Kentias 
were  sold  in  the  smaller  sizes.  This 
variety  of  palm  is  rapidly  becoming 
very  popular.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
estimated  that  trade  was  fully  twenty- 
five  per  cent  above  that  of  last  year. 


Magnifying  Power. 


Few  persons  have  a  clear  notion  of 
the  magnifying  powers  that  have  been 
or  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  the 
microscope.  The  following  will  be 
fouud  trustworthy:  A  common  hand 
magnifier,  one-inch  focus,  magnifies 
ten  times;  very  strong  glasses,  twenty 
times;  small  globule  lenses,  such  as 
were  sold  for  twenty-five  cents,  about 
fifty  to  seventy-five  times;  the  most 
powerful  single  lenses  that  can  be 
generally  used,  150  times;  the  most 
powerful  single  lenses  ever  found  avail- 
able, 300  times;  ordinary  compound 
microscopes,  highest  power,  from  250 
to  500  times;  highest  power  ordinarily 
obtained  with  the  best  microscopes, 
1,500  times;  highest  power  yet  obtained, 
giving  fair  light  and  definition,  15,000 
to  20,000  times.  Claims  have  been 
made  for  much  higher  powers,  but  such 
claims  are  generally  ignored  by  the 
best  microscopists.  By  times,  we 
mean  in  all  cases,  diameters.  Sidewalk 
opticians  generally  mean  areas  when 
they  speak  of  times.  Areas  are  found 
by  multiplying  the  diameters  by  them- 
selves. Ten  times,  mentioned  above, 
is  100  areas.  The  cheap  microscopes, 
said  to  magnify  1,000  times,  magnify 
about  33  diameters. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

.'. . .  Unequalled  in  

DURABILTY, 

TONEand  RIINISH. 
♦       ♦      Fully  Guaranteed.      +  ♦ 

Will  be  scut  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchase. 
Catalogue*  free  oh  application. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

338  Post  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


gHOiCE 


OSES.ATSCenis 

ifcOUR  RAINBOW  COLLECTION" 
"of  20  ROSES  FOR  $  1.  W 


IEPAID 
BY  MAIL 

The  Rosea  we  send  are  on  their  own  roots,  from  10  to  15  inches 
high,  and  will  bloom  freely  this  Sr>mmer,  either  in  pots  or  planted 
in  yard.  They  are  hardy  ever-bloomers.  Pleaso  examine  the  below 
.  list  of  80  choice  fri<^rant  monthly  Itt»«e(*,  and  pee  If  you  can  d  upli- 
,  cate  them  anywher*ef or  an  amount  eo  smnll  as  $1  •  Theyare  nearly 
all  new  kinds.  We  guarantee  them  to  reach  you  in  pood  condition. 
We  also  GUARANTEETHEM  TO  BE  THE  BEST  DOLLAR'S 
WORTH  OF  ROSES  YOU  EVER  PURCHASED. 

Angu*ta  Victoria,  pure  white,  always  in  bloom.  Champion 
of  the  World,  (lSew)  rich  bright  pink,  finest  rosogrown.   Mar  of 
Gobi,  the  queen  of  all  yellow  roses.  Marlon  Diiicec,  richest  velvty 
crimson  in  clusters.   Colthllde  Soupert,  everybody's  favorite,  always  in 
i  bloom.  Bridesmaid,  rich  pink,  none  better.  Pearl  of  the  Garden*,  deep 

S olden  yellow.  Kurlet  Redder,  the  richest  of  all  red  roses.  Senator  Me- 
lauffhton,  lovely  canary  yellow.  Snn«et,  yellow,  highly  colored.  FraneUka 
Kniffer.  coppery  yellow  and  peach.  Marie  Oulllot,  the  greatestof  all  pure  white 
,  roses.  Pnehews  ue  Itrabnnt,  amber  rose,  tinged  apricot  yellow.  Mu<lumc  Cainille, 
beautiful  salmon  and  rosy  flesh.  Grace  Darling*  clear  maroon  red  passing  to  hike, 
elegant.  Catherine  Mermet,  everybody's  favorite.  Md.  de  Wnttev  iIU>,  rosy  blush, 
bordered  deep  crimson.  Rliclmrold,  beautiful  shades  of  suffron  and  tan.  Md. 
Welehe,  amber  yellow,  tinged  with  copper  and  orange.  Md.  IloMc,  immense  large 
double  pure  white,  very  fragrant.  . 

We  will  also  send  our  Iron  Clad  Collection  of  1 4  Hardy  Ro«c«,  all  different 
colors,  $1.    Try  a  set,    SO  Chrysanthemums,  all  prize  w  inners,  1  6  Gera- 

'  alum*,  double  and  single  flowered,  and  scented,  *  1 .  15  choice  ISegonlns,  differ- 
ent kinds,  #il.  40  packets  choice  Flower  Seeds,  all  different  kinds,  #1.  Our  handsome,  illustrated  Catalogue,  de- 
scribing above  Roses.  Plants  and  all  Seeds,  mailed  for  10  cts.  stamps.  Don't  place  your  order  before  seeing  our  prices 
WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MON  EY  We  h  ive  large  two  year  old  roses  for  Immediate  effect.  Lihensl  premiums  to  club 
raisers,  or  how  to  get  your  seeds  and  plants  free.  We  are  the  LARGEST  ROSE  GROWERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Our 
■ales  of  Rose  Plants  alone  last  season  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half.    v\  hen  you  order  Hoses,  Plants  and  Seeds,  you 

¥;;'.."";:;:•"','-  GOOD  &  REESE  CO.,  Box  H3 Champion  City  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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CALIFORNIA  STUMP  PULLER. 


What  Venezuela  Should  Do. 

"Lay  low"  until  the  boundary  line  Is  estab- 
lished, then  put  up  a  "Page,"  the  only  re- 
liable "Bull"  proof  fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


■  r 

r4- 

r.__.. 

f 

^  . 

i — | — 1 

Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 


24  to  58  Inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry.  Garden  and  'tabbit  Fence:  Steel  Gates. 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  RailssTree.Klower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Sleet  Wire  Pence  Board. etc.  Catalotruefree. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  :i:t  High  St.,  DeKalb.  III. 

JOHN  W00DL0CK,  General  Agent, 

26  Keale  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 


FBNCIIVG 

*  HOGS,  POULTRY, 

ami  nil  fence  purposes. 


( iiuus, mds  of  Miles  in  Use. 
Always  gives  satisfaction.   Sold  by  dealers.  Freight 
paid.   Take  no  other.   Catalogue  free. 
BeBl  LLEV  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


$75™  $100  SALARY 

and  commission,  paid  to  energetic  young  men 
and  ladies  to  transact  business  for  us  in  their  own 
town  orcounty;  excellent  chance  for  Teachers, 
Students  andOlergymen  ;  business  pleasant  and 
permanent;  splendid  opportunity  to  make  money; 
our  new  plan  takes  like  wild-tire.    Address  at  once 

National  Library  Association,  Dept.  A27 
COR.  9IONROE  AND  FRANEL1N  STS.,  C1IICAUO. 

Paint 

For  House,  Barn, 
Buggy  or  Furniture. 
At  Manufacturer's  Lowest 

P»ices.   Shipping  Charges  Prepaid. 

Sample  cards  and  full  information  free  for  the 
asking.  If  you  Intend  to  paint  lot  us  hear  from  you. 
It  will  be  mouey  iu  your  pocket. 

f  i«/  r»cvr)F  ft  CO   224  s-  Clir,,<>n  St.,  Chicago. 

SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 


FREE 


All  about  Beea  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


(Established  1861) 
Weekly,  *1  a  year.  7Editors. 
160 -page      ,  " 
Bee-Book  „ 
i  Free! 


BK  E  EUR  S  Sample  copPm 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
A  HandBomelT  Illustrated  nrr  Oil  DDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog.  ofBttOUrTLI  CO 
FKEE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  McdlnfuO. 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps:  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-iu.  double-actiDg 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,U00  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.  T.AMES,  Gait,  Cal. 


This  is  a  photograph  of  the  Stump  Puller  at  work 
on  redwood  stumps  on  the  farm  of  C.  E.  Ogburu, 
Guerneville.  California. 

In  the  improved  form  in  which  it  is  now  offered 
to  the  public,  it  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
most  practical,  powerful  and  successful  machine  of 
the  kind  in  America,  and  t  lie  only  machine  in  exist- 
ence that  can  be  successfully  operated  on  hill  land. 

Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  BARNES,  Manager, 
82  and  «4  Zoe  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


B  f\  K.  E  R 


H  A  iV\  1  L  T  O  N. 


THE  I  ION  STEEL  FRAME  DISC  HARROW 

reverses  without  detaching;  with  or  without  Ex- 
tension heads.    Write  for  Special  Circular. 
San  Francisco.  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 


THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 

and  PLANTER. 

It  marks,  furrows,  cuts, 
drops  and  covers  all  in  one 
operation. 

No  more  cutting;  seed 
by  hand. 

It  cuts  the  potato  the 
same  as  if  done  by  band. 

It  leaves  the  Held  with 
Its  work  done  complete. 

The  only  perfect  potato 
planter  made. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  to 
Oept  MPLANO  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Piano,  III. 


LEAN'S  steel  HARROW 


"o  Castings  to  Break,  NoWearoutto  It. 

Adjustment  oasiest  operated.  Rnve  its  C0Bt  first  sph- 
Bon.  Aftaptfd  to  (rpneral  farm  purposes.  HAS  NO 
EQUAL.   Write  for  proof. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

51  Park  St.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


QaTX/Cn  ANNUALLY  07 
OHVCU  FRUIT  C ROWERS  usingj 

Demino  SPRAYING  Outfits 

Recommended  by  I  ead  log  Horticulturist!!.  . 
2  pane  illustrated  catalogue  and  treatise  FIIEE  , 

The  Doming  Co.,  Mfcrs..  Salem,  Ohio.  , 

lemon  &  Hubbell,  Gen'l  Wort,  Ag'te,  Chicago, ' 


WACON  AND  AflAI  PA 
PLATFORM  OUALtw 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16.18  DRUMM  STREET,  S,  F. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
NURSERYMAN, 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 

French.  Prunes.  Tragedy  Prunes. 

Royal,  Blenheim,  Moorpark,  French  and 
Newcastle  Apricots. 

I.  X.  L..  Nonpariel,  Texas  Prolific,  Lanque- 
doc,  La  Prima  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds. 

Crawford,  Salway,  Susquehanua,  Muir,  Fos- 
ter and  other  Peaches  in  variety. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Acacias, 
Texas  Umbrella  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruits  in  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 
pests.   For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodi,  Cal. 


Santa  Rosa  Nurseries. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Clean,  Unirrigated  Trees. 

All  the  Standard  Varieties. 

Also  California  Red  (best,  most  prolific  and 
largest  early  Plum),  Wonderful  Tennant 
Prune,  Best  New  Japan  Plums  and 
Young-Bearing  Apples. 

A2«ww  R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA  CALIFORNIA. 

French    Prune  !    Royal    Apricot  ! 

Black  Tartarian  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries. 
Cork  Elm,  Birch,  Linden,  Maple,  Hawthorn. 
Acacias,  Magnolias.  Dracaenas,  Pittosporums. 
Laurestinus  Carnations. 
Roses  and  Palms  in  large  quantities. 
Gums  and  Cypress  in  boxes. 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
Send  for  price  list. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Free 


MISSION  AND  NEVADILL0 

Olix/e^  Trees. 

All  Sizes. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


John  E.  Packard, 

Pomona,  California. 


Olive  Trees. 

H0WLAND  BROS., 


Send  for  Price  List. 


POMONA,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE. 

MANZANILLO  AND  HEYADILLO  BLANCO 
OLIVE  TREES. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
Union  Nursery   Sacramento,  Cal. 

Frank  Kitnz,  Proprietor. 


OLIVE  NURSERY. 

C.  F.  LOOI"  &  SON. 
Send  for  Price  List.  Pomona,  California. 


OLIVE  GROWERS'  MANUAL 

Sent  Free  on  Application  to 
F.  M.  HUNT  Redlands,  Cal. 


—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods   which  have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Different 
Districts  of  the  State. 

rou sale  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

320  Market  Street,  Sen  Francisco,  Cal. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  .Ian.  29,  1S!H5. 

WHEAT.— The  center  of  attraction  in  the 
local  produce  market  of  San  Francisco  during 
the  past  week  was  in  wheat.  In  fact,  as  far 
as  any  excitement  was  concerned,  wheat  was 
easily  first ;  the  other  products  nowhere. 
And  in  spite  of  a  decline  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  the  prices  to-day  show  a  marked  ad- 
vance. The  demand  for  shipping  wheat  is 
•<t.ill  as  steady  as  at  our  last  report,  and  sales 
arc  assuming  larger  proportions.  Holders  are 
not  at  all  inclined  to  part  with  their  wheat, 
seemingly  under  the  belief  that  we  shall  see 
higher  prices  yet,  and  for  any  offerings  they 
do  make  they  are  forcing  the  buyers  to  meet 
their  views.  Choice  milling  grades  particu- 
larly are  in  active  demand  ;  and  as  the  stocks 
on  haud  are  known  to  be  light,  prices  are  be- 
ing forced  up.  In  fact,  it  is  many  months 
since  prices  reached  this  week's  figures.  Ex- 
porters are  trying  interior  points  to  till  their 
demands,  but  meet  with  no  better  success 
there,  as  holders  are  as  indifferent  about  sell- 
ing as  in  the  city.  There  was  a  slight  reac- 
tion on  Monday,  but  this  is  attributable  to 
the  excitement  over  a  rising  market,  forcing 
prices  a  little  too  far  and  the  reaction  conse- 
quent thereon. 

The  Chicago  market  also  went  back  a  point 
or  two  and  this  helped  to  weaken  prices  for 
the  time  being  in  San  Francisco.  One  hears 
all  kinds  of  rumors  as  to  how  high  spot  wheat 
may  go.  The  crop  of  India  is  said  to  be  short, 
and  there  will  be  little  to  expect  from  that 
quarter.  Argentine  is  also  short.  The  out- 
look for  California  is  therefore  exceedingly 
bright.  The  Australian  demand  is  for  the 
best  milling  grades,  but  if  prices  are  forced 
up  on  these  qualities  the  millers  there  may 
turn  their  attention  to  inferior  grades  from 
other  quarters.  At  the  present  writing,  how- 
ever, the  demand  from  Australia  still  contin- 
ues and  is  likely  to  for  some  time.  The 
market  in  England  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe  is  reported  more  active. 

One  other  factor  which  is  helping  California 
just  now  is  the  fact  of  freights  being  very  low 
and  tending  downward.  While  this  is  de- 
pressing to  shipowners,  it  is  certainly  helping 
to  market  the  California  crop  at  a  remunera- 
tive figure.  Milling  wheat  is  selling  as  high 
as  *1  22% ;  No.  1,  #1  12l/£@l  15.  May  options 
reached  tl  19,  but  have  fallen  back  to  $1  l.V 
On  spot  wheat  in  warehouse,  season's  storage 
paid,  *1  Vl%  is  offered  for  No.  1,  and  1113% 
asked.  May  options  in  Chicago,  &4%c;  in  New 
York,  ~\yt. 

BARLEY — Little  business  is  being  done 
but  market  is  steady  at  a  slight  advance. 
No.  1  Barley,  70ftt71'4c;  Brewing,  80fi!85c. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS-There  is  no  change 
in  dairy  products  to  report  for  this  week.  The 
recent  rains  have  helped  the  feed  and  conse- 
quently increased  the  receipts  somewhat,  but 
prices  remain  steady.  Larger  receipts  are 
looked  for  in  a  few  days,  however,  aud  the 
market  may  drop  a  little,  although  the  lack 
of  packed  goods  may  sustain  it. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy,  per  pound  26@27M 

"  ••       seconds,     "   -i\a-:>\ 

"     pickled,  "   18@30 

Cheese,  fancy  mild,  "   106H1H 

■'      fair  to  good,   7@  9 

"     Eastern.  "   12@12K 

The  Dairymen's  Union  reports  as  follows: 
The  Eastern  market  remains  as  formerly  Quoted, 
prime  stock  selling  at  -JOr,  with  more  liberal  offer- 
ings. 

The  Pacific,  coast  remains  unchanged.  A  great 
many  dealers,  becoming  more  censervative,  are 
willing  prices  should  remain  steady,  without  any 
rapid  changes,  and  consequently  we  anticipate  a 
steady  market  for  some  days  yel.  Creamery  is 
quotable  from  36c  to  :28c,  anil  fancy  dairy  from 
to  25c.  The  recent  rains  have  had  the  effect  of 
producing  more  stock,  but  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  packed  descriptions,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
prices  being  cut  to  any  extent. 

Cheese  remains  very  steady  and  moves  readily 
at  quotations  ranging  from  He  to  12c. 

There  apoears  to  be  about  150  tubs  of  butter  re- 
ceived in  San  Francisco  from  the  East  during  the 
put  week,  which  was  imported  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  public  would  not  become  acquainted  with 
the  same. 

EGGS. — This  article  is  again  weaker  on  ac- 
count of  more  plentiful  supply.  We  quote  as 
follows : 

Fancy  ranch,  per  dozen  20<frS2 

Choice    "  "   17<it20 

Fancy  store,        "   18(8  is 

Choioe    '•  "   15G>  lrt 

POULTRY.— The  wet  weather  of  last  week 
was  in  favor  of  the  poultry  market,  as  it  pre- 
vented shipments  and  held  the  prices  up. 
This  is  thought  to  be  only  temporary,  how- 
ever; and  if  good  weather  sets  in,  lower  prices 
will  prevail  with  the  increased  shipments 
which  are  sure  to  follow. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound   Ijffi  n 

"        "        hens   12@  M 

Dressed  Turkeys   isg  j« 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4  5d@5  00 

"      young  4  DiiM.5  50 

Broilers,  small  3  0D@3  50 

"      large  3  50<ai4  50 

Hens  4  00<ff5  50 

Ducks  5  0t>@6  50 

Geese,  per  pair.  1  50@1  75 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  uo@l  25 

young  1  25fe  1  75 

BEANS. — There  is  no  movement  in  the 
bean  market.  Receipts  are  light  and  thus 
keep  the  market  steady. 

Bayos   (1  05fel  15 

Butter   1  7ma,l  m 

Pink   1  uo<»l  15 

Red   1  20@l  35 

Lima   2  60(a)2  75 

Horse   1  30@1  70 

Pea   1  50(ai  75 

Small  white...    I  45@l  fin 

Large   1  io@i  35 

Black  Eye   1  75@l  95 

Rpll  tfiflney,.,,   1  75®  1  95 

ONIQNS-~Tb,6  high  prices  prevailing  en- 
couraged shipments  from  Oregon.  On  Mon- 
day^ learner  alone  1000  sack?  came  to  band. 


Prices  fell  in  consequence,  and  may  continue 
down  for  a  day  or  two,  but  it  is  expected  they 
will  recover,  as  supplies  are  light  as  a  rule. 
We  quote : 

fiood  to  choice  Silversklns   SOtAl  00 

Cut  onions  BOW  60 

POTATOES— The  improvement  in  potatoes 
still  continues,  prices  being  higher  all  around. 
The  wet  weather  and  flooded  condition  of  the 
river  prevents  supplies  from  reaching  the 
city.  The  demand  is  chiefly  for  seed  pur- 
poses.   We  quote  as  follows  : 

Oregon  Burbanks   MB  ?5 

Salinas       ••   B5f<*90 

River  "   40(0160 

Reds  55<S'70 

Early  Rose  6f«a75 

Oregon  Carnets  60r«.7O 

HONEY  AND  BEESWAX— There  is  no 
movement  in  these  goods  except  in  a  small 
way,  and  prices  remain  as  last  week. 

Comb  '.   10@12 

Water  White,  extracted   S@5M 

Dark  Amber   4@4% 

Beeswax   34@86 

WOOL.— There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in 
this  line,  and  trade  is  quiet  with  prices  about 
as  follows : 

Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  3@5c 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  *»6u 

Southern  and  Coast  4@5c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free  (X»7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  5@6c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  8(S9c 

HIDES  AND  SKINS.— Wet  salted  hides  of 
good  quality  are  as  follows  : 

Heavy  steers,  over  56  It.s. ,  sound,  7c;  culls, 
6c;  medium  steers,  4S  to  M  tt.s.,  sound,  6c: 
culls,  5c;  light  steers,  under  48  tt.s.,  sound, 
5c:  culls,  4c;  heavv  cows,  over  50  lbs.,  sound, 
5l^c;  culls,  4J^c;  "light  cows,  :«)  to  50  tt.s., 
sound,  5c:  culls,  4c:  stags,  sound,  4c:  culls, 
3c:  kips,  sound,  5c:  culls,  4c:  veal,  sound,  Be; 
culls,  5c:  calf,  sound,  Sc:  culls,  7c. 

Dry  hides,  over  16  tt.s.,  sound,  10%@llc; 
culls.  7tf*7l.£c;  dry  kip  and  veal,  11  to  W  It.s.. 
sound,  9c:  culls,  6%<HS"c;  dry  calf,  under  4 
It.s.,  sound,  15c:  culls,  10c. 

Goatskins  — Prime,  each,  20@35o;  damaged, 
KK<r20e;  kids,  5c. 

Sheepskins — Long  wool,  each,  (15c:  medium 
wool,  40ftf50c;  short  woo],  20f%33:  shearlings, 
lOrtilSc. 

OATS— Feed,  fair  to  good,  ti.Vu.70c:  No.  1, 
72%^82%c;  choice  to  fancy,  8S©87%0;  Sur- 
prise, 95cr,/$l  05;  Milling.  SOfa'SSc;  Norway, 
black,  fl@l  25;  Gray,  80@85c;  Red,  *1  UMg  1  10. 

BUCKWHEAT— 87! ^(<i$l  per  ctl. 

RICE  MEAL— Mill  prices,  (18@15  per  ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— New  or  old  process,  mill 
prices,  $21  per  ton. 

FEED  CORN  MEAL— Choice  grades,  per 
ton,  *19  50M20  50. 

CRACKED  CORN-Choice  quality,  per  ton, 

tap@3L 

BRAN— No.  1,  *12fel3  per  ton. 

HOPS — 5W.8c  per  lb,  according  to  quality; 
old  stock,  Sfjr.oc. 

HAY-  New  crop,  per  ton:  Wheat,  18(3 
12  50;  Barley,  *6Vf/S  50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  *7  50 
@11;  Wild  Oat,  pVa'.i;  Clover,  tf*S;  Alfalfa. 
$5  oOftf.S  50:  Compressed,  *6  50''/ 10  50:  Stock, 
|S@6, 

CORN— New  crop,  small  Yellow,  ctl,  90c: 
large  Yellow,  90c  ;  White,  »2l/t<a>8~l/tc. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Best  grade, 
per  ton,  $21. 

GROUND  BARLEY  -  Choice  to  fancy, 
$15  50("lli  per  ton. 

STRAW— Good  to  choice,  per  bale.  40000$ 

RYE— 7T%®80c  per  ctl  for  new. 

SEEDS— Yellow  Mustard,  per  ctl,  $1  (HQ 
1  50;  Native,  $1  95®1  75:  Canary.  California, 
nominal;  Imported,  3V«/4c;  Hemp,  :t  4'"4c: 
Flax,  Hf@l%c;  Rape,  IV" •»;.<•;  Timothy,  5% 
f'Kil'.v\  Alfalfa,  ti'/((,i;j4c  for  California. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


POPULAR  PLOWS. 


A  Safe  Sppf.If  and  Positive  f art 
The  gnfeat.  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Home* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-   Impnuiblt  to  produce  scar  or  blrmish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price   $  i  .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drairsrtsts,  or 
bent  by  express,  churzea  imld,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

rfi  General  Commission  Merchants,  *f 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisoo  Produce  Exchance. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  aud  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  ol 
interest. 

TO  LAW  STUDENTS. 

Those  who  desire  to  read  law  at  home  can  ob 
tain  information  as  to  what  books  to  purchase  at 
the  least  possible  cost  to  complete  the  course,  by 
addressing  CHAS.  A.  11.  SMITH,  2til  Second  St 
Oakland.  Cal. 

THE   ONLY    TVCKWIUTING  MACHINE 

with  the  Writing  Hhvavs  In  »|ght,  aud  lias  Simple 
Strong  Quick  Action.  Direct  Stroke,  Steel  Tjrpe, 
Manlfoldi-r.  Pernianual  Alignment.  Price 


Oliver's 


THEY 
ARE 
THE 
BEST. 


CHILLED  PLOVA/S, 
ST  EEL  PLOWS, 
COMBINATION  PLOVA/S, 
H ILLSIDE  PLOVA/S, 
ROAD  PLOVA/S, 
SUBSOIL  PLOVA/S. 
SULKY  PLOVA/S, 
GANG  PLOVA/S. 


CALL    ON    OUR    NKARKST    ACKNT    FOR    PRICKS    OR  ADDHKSS 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 

37  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


S  !  \  MI  VKI) 


CHAMPION 

SPRAY  &  WHITEWASH  PUMP 

Tht*  cut  herewith  Illustrates  our  new  spray- 
ing pump,  the  "  Champion."  and  its  adaptability 
tci  tin-  work  fin-  which  it  has  heen  especially  de- 
Stfued.  As  will  be  seen  from  tin*  illustration. 
th«>  pump  is  very  complete  and  Btronff.  It  Is  per- 
fectly donblc-Mctin^  ;mil  has  a  brass-lined  cylin- 
der. The  motion  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  handle  is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage  Is 
very  powerful,  and  the  movement  is  easy  and 
natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unusually  large, 
admitting  of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary 
for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 
Send  fur  special  circular  and  prices.* 

VA/OODIIN  <&  LITTLE, 

91*  &  314  Market  st  San  Pruefteeo,  Cal* 

STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially  for 
t he  purpose  intended.  It  has  great  strength,  and  in 
simple  in  its  construction.  There  is  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  ho  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  on  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air  chaiu- 
b6T,  you  are  capable  of  throwing  a  very  tine  and  regu- 
lar spray.  The  top  or  handle  of  the  pump  can  be  re- 
volved to  any  position,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  operator.  It  is  operated  very  easily,  and  is  not 
laborious  to  the  party  using  the  pump.  The  valves 
are  very  accessible.  In  fact,  there  is  no  cheaper  or 
better  pump.  Send  for  special  catalogue  and  prices, 
mailed  fr  e.  We  earrv  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of 
SPRAY  NOZZLKS.  HUSK,  etc 

U/OODIN    dfc  LITTLE, 

312*314  Market  »t  Shn  Francisco,  Cal. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


%  GILMAN'S  £i™  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

DlipnUPVIl     A1TIITTCP     I  lfcu'l 


PATENTED  AUGUST  I,  1W3. 

KIRST  PRIZE  —  Medal  ami  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F\    GILiVIA  N, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET   SAN  FBAWIflftO,  CA!.. 


Powerful 

only  17'.,  sent  on  trial.  U.K.  ST.\  KK  WEA  I  H  KK  C'( 

Ground  Floor  BIO  CallfomlA  ?*..  San  Francisco. 


SQUEEZE  ™  FARM. 


You  might  get  three  times  as  much  out  of  it,  and  not  work  so  hard,  if 
you  worked  in  the  right  way.  Rest  your  body,  and  operate  your  mind  a 
while.  Scud  for  the  PLANET  JR.  book  for  1N96,  (it's  free),  and  learn  all 
about  the  famous  farm  tools  that  do  a  week's  work  in  a  day.  The  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  is  simply  fascinating.  It  does  more  hoeing,  plowing,  or  culti- 
vating than  six  men,  and  neither  talks  nor  cats. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  110f  Market  St.  PHILADELPHIA. 
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The  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  January  29,  1896. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Although  at  this  season 
of  the  year  we  generally  look  for  considerable 
business  to  be  done  in  dried  fruits,  this  year, 
as  far  as  gone,  has  been  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  is  true  that  in  the  last  two  weeks 
many  enquiries  have  been  made  by  Eastern 
brokers,  but  very  little  actual  movement  of 
fruit  from  West  to  East  has  taken  place. 
Holders  here  are  still  hoping  for  an  early 
opening  of  the  usual  spring  trade,  but  so  far  it 
has  not  materialized.  However,  we  consider 
the  prospects  brighter,  as  so  many  enquiries 
must  indicate  a  bare  market,  or  at  least  an- 
ticipation of  a  bare  market  in  the  near  future. 
Offerings  of  dried  fruit  are  very  plentiful. 
.Jobbers  tell  us  that  they  have  never  seen 
more  dried  fruit  in  San  Francisco  than  at  the 
present  time,  but  that  buyers  are  few  and  far 
between.  We  can,  however,  give  some  en- 
couragement to  our  friends  who  have  fruit  on 
hand.  Reports  from  the  East  say  that  unless 
further  consignments  come  forward  there  will 
be  within  thirty  days  a  good  f.  o.  b.  demand. 

Numerous  inquiries  for  prices  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  after  answers  have  been  made 
requests  for  samples  of  the  fruit  grower  came 
back.  While,  as  we  stated  previously,  there 
are  few  actual  sales  being  made,  still  we  look 
at  these  inquiries  as  an  encouraging  feature. 
Brokers  certainly  would  not  send  for  samples 
unless  they  thought  there  was  a  chance  of 
trading  at  prices  given. 

There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  raisins, 
and  offers  for  carload  lots  are  being  received 
on  a  basis  of  3c  for  four-crowns,  2c  for  three- 
crowns,  l%c  for  two-crowns,  1%g  for  seedless, 
3%c  for  Sultanas  and  l3^c  for  dried  grapes- 
all  in  fifty-pound  boxes.  This  is  a  marked  im- 
provement over  prices  at  which  consigned 
stocks  are  now  selling  in  the  East.  These 
offers  come  from  points  where  consignments 
have  all  been  disposed  of,  and  where  none  of 
the  Eastern  commission  nouses  are  able  to  get 
any  further  consignments.  We  have  just 
been  talking  with  a  member  of  a  prominent 
Chicago  commission  house.  He  tells  us  that 
the  top  notch  for  three-crown  loose  raisins  is 
3c  delivered.  An  offer  of  2c  f.  o.  b.  really 
means  3'4c  delivered.  Figuring  the  freight 
on  goods  and  on  the  wooden  package  contain- 
ing them  at  l^c  per  pound,  the  other  J^c  is 
taken  up  by  commission  on  delivered  price 
and  other  incidental  expenses  inevitable  on 
consigned  goods,  even  when  sold  promptly  on 
arrival.  Therefore,  2c  f.  o.  b.,  with  l%c  for 
freight  and  He  for  sundries,  places  the  price 
at  3%c  delivered,  which  is  better  than  can  be 
obtained  for  consigned  stocks  now  at  Eastern 
points.  The  same  party  informs  us  that  the 
Chicago  market  is  so  flooded  with  consigned 
raisins  that  there  is  no  use  talking  about  any 
f.  o.  b.  business  with  that  point  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  He  says,  also,  that  the  prices 
being  realized  there  cannot  be  satisfactory  to 
the  grower. 

Nectarines  have  been  sold  delivered  as  low 
as  3  cts.,  the  demand  for  them  being  abso- 
lutely nil  this  year.  Choice  peaches  do  not 
bring  more  than  3%  cts.  delivered;  choice 
apricots,  9%  cts.  delivered. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  JOBBING  PRICES. 

The  prices  given  below  are  for  sacks.  Add 
one-half  cent  for  boxes. 

Apples,  quarters,  sun-dried   lV4fn-  2 

"       rings,  evaporated,  good  to  choice  %Vi@  3 

"        "             "        fancy               4  @  4Vi 

Apricots,  fancy  Moorpark   HVi 

"       choice       "    10 

"       fancy   9% 

"       choice   8V4 

"       standard   8 

"       prime   6 

Figs,  white,  fancy   5 

"        "     choice,   4 

"        "     standard     3 

"     black,  fancy     2H 

"        "     choice   2 

"        "     standard   1% 

Nectarines,  choice   f>S4 

'•         standard   5 

"         prime   4V4 

Pears,  fancy  halves                                 7  (a  12 

•'        "    quarters   6 

"    choice   5 

"     standard   1 

"    prime     3 

Peaches,  fancy   ft 

"       choice   4 

"       standard   3^ 

"       prime   3 

"       peeled,  in  boxes  10  &\Wi 

Plums,  pitted   3V4 

"      unpitted                                   1  ®  1V4 

Prunes,  4  sizes   4 

RAISINS. 

4-crown,  loose,  sacks  or  50-pound  boxes.  3(4 

3    "  "         '"  "  •'  2M@  2H 

2     "  "  "  "  "  i%@  2 

Seedless  Sultana,  "  "  3&@  4 

"  Muscatel, "  2V» 
Dried  Grapes,        "  2Js 

3-crown,  London  layers,  20-pound  boxes.. .  75<g;l  IX) 

Clusters,  "  "  1  40@1  50 

"        Dehesa,  "  "  2  25 

"        Imperial,  "  "  2  75 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices: 

Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @I0 

"       soft  shell   7  <a  8 

"       hard  shell   3'/j@  5 

Walnuts,  soft  shell   9  @10 

hard  shell   7   <a>  8 

Brazil   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California   3&@  4^ 

GREEN  FRUITS.— This  market  continues 
quiet,  with  prices  inclined  to  move  down- 
wards. Lemons  are  especially  weak.  There 
is  still  a  large  stock  of  frozen  oranges  from 
the  south  in  the  market,  and  sales  are  made 
at  any  price  offered  for  them.  The  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  southern  shippers  in  for- 
warding these  goods  to  market  is  having  its 
effect  in  depressing  prices  all  around.  We 
quote  as  follows : 

Oranges,  seedlings,  per  box  $  75@1  50 

Navels, Riverside  and  Redlands  2  00(a>2  50 

others   1  25@2  00 

Apples,  ordinary,  box   40®  1  00 

"     choice  to  fancy   1  00(ml  25 

Lemons  (as  to  quality)   75@2  25 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported   by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  14,  1896. 

553,148.— Stove— C.  W.  Barzee,  Wasco,  Ogn. 
553,150  —Steering  Gear— C.  E.  Bergman,  Everett, 
Wash. 

552,952. — Concentrator  Belt —  W.  F.  Bowers,  S.  F. 
552,954.— Electric  Release  — J.  W.  Chute,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

553,105.— Can  Opener— W.  G.  Cogswell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

552,995.— Concentrator  —  John  Frey,  Berkeley, 
Cal 

553,004.— Saw  Swage— B.  LaFleur,  Hilgard.Ogn. 
552,963.— Tree  Feller,  Etc.— J.  Lomas,  Ashland, 
Ogn. 

553,133— Mail  Delivery  for  Buildings— L.  J. 

Pechner.  S.  F. 
552,924.— Electric  Release— S.  H.  Reynolds,  San 

Jose,  Cal. 

553,089.— Pipe  Coupling— D.  C.  Wilgus,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Real  estate  in  Fresno  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vanced 30  per  cent  in  value  as  a  result  of  the 
Valley  railroad.  The  first  check  the  Valley 
road  has  received  is  in  that  town. 


"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  are  the 
simplest,  quickest  and  most  effectual  remedy 
for  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Throat  Diseases. 


About  400  men  are  again  at  work  at  the 
Sugar  Refinery  in  this  city,  which,  it  is 
thought,  will  run  continuously  through  '9(5. 


FOR  S/\LE. 

Fresh  Registered  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

CHEAP. 

SULPHUR  SPRING  FARM,  Niles,  Cal. 


D| — ;■  /— v  o  fvl  Calves  with  THE  JOHN 
*— *r*l^  MARCH  COS  Chemical 
Dehorner.  Eight  years  successful.  At.  Druggists 
or  prepaid  $1.  Pamphlets  free.  Address  72  Rivc- 
street.  Chicago.  The  application  of  any  other  sub- 
stance is  an  infringement  of  patent  478.877. 


DON'T 

MISS 

IT. 


i  ii 


— THE— 

World's  Washer 

In  its  washingprin- 

ciple  is  like  the 
Humboldt,  but  it  is 
"chock  full"  of  improvements. 
Child  can  use  it.   Clothes  clean, 
sweet  and  white  as  snow.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.   Sent  freight  paid.   Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS.  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VA/.    JACKSON    «fe  CO. 

Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  236  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANOTPCO.  CAT. 


Bos  %  DeaMoines.Ia 


successful! 

INCUBATOR  X 

Our  magnificent  f 
lew    catalogue  X 
giving   full  in-  J 
formation  r  e-  # 
carding  ar  t  iflcia  J  • 
Hatching*  Brooding  S 
and  treatise  on  pou  t-  J 
try  raising  sent  for  4c  I 
stamps.   Circular  free.  J 


INCUBATORS 

Our  160  page,  finely  Illustrated  C 
Combined  Poultry  Guide  and  { 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you  { 
wish  to  know  about  j 

.   "PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 5 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators,} 
I  Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.  Guide  and  Oata-  i 
i  logue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)  Worth  one  Dollar.  ( 
i  Reliable  Inrn bat ^*^,**4K<£j;A8SiR^A.Upf«J 


OUR  POULTRY  ANNUAL 

and  Book  of  Valuable  Recipes,  64  large 
pages,  contains  8  beautiful  colored  plates 
of  fowls,  gives  description  and  prices  of 
45  varieties.with  important  hints  on  care 
of  poultry,  and  pagps  of  recipes  of  great 
value  to  everyone.  Finest  Poultry  Book 
published  for  lMifi  Postpaid  only  10  cts. 
C.  N.  Bowers,  Box 21,  Dakota, III 


HATCH  Chickens  #}»  s™am- 
EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


mple.   Perfect.    Self- Bequlat- 

•I.  Thousands  in  »ucce»»ftil 
uration.    Lovreat  priced 
•Ht-cliiMs  It  at  ■  l    >■  made. 
<.!  <».  II.  sT  \  III. 

i  t  ioia-j  s.  6t h ,  hi.  t>„in,  y.iii. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  026  Market  St.,  S.  P.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins:  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock ;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal..  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1870. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  ■  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danvilie,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell. 
Prop..  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans:  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns;  Black  Spanish :  Black  Minorca s; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 


J.  VV.  FORGEHS,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Pine  Fowls 
and  Eggs.   Write  to  me. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  P. 


MRS..I.G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas  and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  Angeles. Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRES  AND  POL  AND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  —  Berkshires  from  imported 
stock — Mayfield,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO..  U117  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cai. 


Consign 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter,  Cheese,  Honey,  Etc. 

 TO  

POULTRYMEN'S  UNION, 

207  Front  Street  San  Francisco. 


MEW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  I  896  Finest 

book  ever  published,  contains  nearly  100 
pages,  all  printed  in  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  aud  howto  make  poultry 
^J^yind  gardening  pav.  Spnt  post  paid  for  15c. 
■P' John Bauscher, Jr., uoxGOFreeport,  111, 


Agents  i 


Siiikefrom  *50.to$500.  amontl)  nt  homeortlu,. 
Unit.  Work  for  Tonne  unit  old.  Don't  rely  on  oth- 
r».  Enrn  your  own  U'vliuc.  (tulfli  himlahed  free. 
lirt  to  work  at  c.t'llll  Add  SCALE  I'd.  Chicago 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 


P.  O  Box ( 


Los  Angeles,  Cal  ■ 


TIIK    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jan'y  and  Feb'y 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.   Correspondence  solic'td. 


HRS 


PEERLESS     EGG  ROOD. 

Use  it  once  and  you  will  USE  IT  ALWAYS. 
A  Sure  Preventive  and  Positive  Cure  for  all  Diseases  of  Poultry.   Will  make 
hens  lay  when  eggs  are  high. 
1  lb.,  25c;    3'/,  lbs.,  75c;    10  lbs,,  S2.00;  25  Ids,,  *4.00. 

WILKINSON,  Bay  and  Webster  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


E 


xpenence 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap- 
plied. To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  10% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat- 
ed with  Potash  are  compara- 
tively free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

HEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


fiany  Good  Points. 

Manufact ui  e  -s 
used  to  talk  about 
clean  skimming- 
when  offering 
separators  for 
sale,  but  clean 
skimming  is  not 
a  compe  t  a  t  i  v  e 
point  any  more. 
The  Safety 
Hand  Separator  is  very  easy  to  turn; 
it  costs  little  to  keep  in  repair;  it  is 
easily  cleaned,  and  has  no  exposed 
cogs  to  nip  your  fingers.  Send  for  cir- 
culars. P.  M.  Sharples, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


HE 


IWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owe" 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Kelt  made,  fur  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  iu  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEUMATISM 
LUMBAGO 

GENSiKAL  DEBILITY 
LAME  BACK 
v-  ""«  'M  S  DISEASES 
CHRONIC  DISEASES 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DERANGEMENTS 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
ether  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  iu  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  Cldg.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
*hd  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  Work) 


Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  1(1  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell .you 
how  Give  plainly  your  name  and  address.  H.  K. 
STARKWEATHKR.  310 California  St..  San  Francisco 

Blake,    ffloffltt    <&  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Lecturer's  Desk. 


The  literary  programme  as  outlined 
by  the  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange 
for  the  current  quarter,  and  which 
was  published  in  the  Press  of  last 
week,  means  more  than  the  casual 
reader  may  have  realized.  To  carry 
out  the  intentions  of  the  Lecturer  and 
the  National  Grange  which  approved 
the  suggestion  calls  for  rare  reportor- 
ial  talent  on  the  part  of  all  Lecturers, 
from  the  subordinate  Pomona  to  the 
State  Lecturer.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  State  Lecturer  intends 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  as  near  as 
possible;  first,  because  it  comes  from 
national  headquarters  clothed  with  su- 
perior authority;  and  second,  because 
it  coincides  with  his  own  views  as  to 
the  relationship  that  should  prevail  be- 
tween the  several  Lectures  in  the  or- 
der. Every  officer  has  his  prescribed 
duties  to  perform,  hence  the  fitness 
that  these  officers  confer  together  for 
mutual  study  and  advancement  of 
their  lines.  The  writer  will  not  under- 
take to  enlighten  officers  unsolicited, 
aside  from  the  Lecturers,  as  to  their 
duties,  and  he  is  very  glad  to  know 
that  Brother  Messer,  of  the  National 
Grange  has  relieved  him  of  this  duty, 
hence  he  feels  that  we  shall  have  plain 
sailing  this  year  in  the  Lecturers'  De- 
partment of  California.  It  will  have 
been  seen  that  in  furthering  the  objects 
in  view,  there  needs  to  be  established 
a  regular  correspondence  with  the  cen- 
tral office,  there  to  be  compiled  for 
publication.  This  then  opens  the  door 
to  what  is  required  in  the  several 
States,  and  in  none  more  so  than  our 
own.  The  writer  knows  from  expe- 
rience the  diffidence  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  inexperience  and  which  ham- 
pers the  path  of  the  best  of  scholars 
and  writers,  hence  he  at  least  is  not 
surprised  at  the  extensive  silence  of 
local  scribes.  This  defect  can,  to  some 
extent,  be  remedied  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed.   

THE  QUESTION  CARDS. 

As  heretofore  announced,  a  free  sup- 
ply of  our  own  question  cards  has  been 
printed  and  forwarded  to  this  office  by 


The  ]  1 
Farmers 
Wife 

knows  all  there  is  to  know  about 
hard  work.  With  her  it  is  scrub,  \ 
clean  and  scour  from  morning  L 
'till  night  and  then  her  work  is  || 
never  done,  unless  she  takes  ad-  t=i 
vantage  of  the  help  that  modern  % 
science  has  placed  within  every  |* 
woman's  reach.    That  help  is 

Cold  dust 


w 

Washing  Powder. 

"  Woman's  work  quickly  done" 
is  the  motto  of  this  king  of  cleans- 
ers. Cheaper  and  belter  than  any 
soap.  A  large  package  for  25  cents. 
At  all  groceries  and  general  stores. 

I Gold  Di  st  WaSHJKG  Powder  on* 
an  additional  value  10  the  Tanner  Ibl 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  livestock. 

k  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO.,! 

i  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  S 
jj  Boston,  Philadelphia. 


the  Worthy  Secretary,  Brother  Mills 
They  are  an  improvement  on  the  for- 
mer issue,  in  that  the  manner  of  their 
use  is  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  cards;  consequently  the  instruc- 
tions are  ever  present  to  prompt  the 
holder.  These  cards  cannot  and  should 
not  interfere  with  any  programme 
from  whatever  source,  but  are  in- 
tended only  to  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  the  absence  of  other  exercises. 

They  will  be  distributed  to  local  Lec- 
turers free  of  charge,  in  quantities  as 
ordered,  and  as  far  as  possible  without 
orders  when  names  and  addresses  are 
known.  Attempts  have  been  made 
through  these  columns  to  obtain  names 
and  adresses  of  Lecturers,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  This  evidently 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  invita- 
tion does  not  meet  the  eye  of  the  Mas- 
ter, Secretary  or  Lecturer  of  the 
subordinate  Grange.  How  to  remedy 
this  defect  is  not  apparent,  unless  we 
suggest  to  these  officers  that  they  sub- 
scribe for  and  read  the  Rural  Press. 
and  thus  put  themselves  in  line  with  cur- 
rent Grange  topics.  A  good  and  use- 
ful plan  might  be  that  each  Grange 
subscribe  for  at  least  one  copy  of  the 
paper  for  the  use  of  the  Lecturer,  who 
would  thus  receive  a  weekly  budget  of 
Grange  news. 

THE  ELK  GROVE  INSTALLATION. 

Owing  to  storms  and  floods,  the 
writer  was  unable  to  reach  Elk  Grove 
on  the  18th.  The  Red  Bluff  train  for 
Sacramento,  which  makes  close  connec- 
tions at  the  Sacramento  station  for  the 
south,  was  unable  to  reach  Marysville 
from  the  north  until  several  hours  too 
late  to  catch  the  Stockton  train,  and 
thus  the  Lecturer  got  left.  Had  he 
been  wise  enough  to  have  taken  the  5 
a.  m.  train,  he  would  have  got  there  on 
time.  Doubtless  what  was  his  loss  was 
Elk  Grove's  gain,  as  Brother  Flint  tes- 
tifies to  from  personal  experience.  I 
owe  the  Brother  one  in  retaliation,  and 
will  discharge  the  obligation  if  he  con- 
tinues to  expose  the  new  Lecturer," 
for,  after  such  an  exhibit,  who  would 
think  of  sheltering  him. 


but,  since  it's  never  too  late  to  do 
good,  I  offer  it  here.    I  am  very  well 
aware  of  losing  a  literary  treat,  as 
well  as  one  at  the  banquet  tables. 
Yours,  etc., 

George  Oiileyer. 


By  the  way,  Brother  Flint  is  the 
new  Master  of  Sacramento  Grange, 
and  as  such  he  promises  decisive  work 
for  his  Grange.  From  what  is  known 
of  the  Brother,  he  need  not  have  made 
a  single  promise  or  pledge,  for  he  can 
no  more  fill  any  position  in  a  common- 
place manner  than  he  can  fly.  The 
Lecturer,  Brother  E.  Greer,  is  com- 
posed of  similar  material  and  will  be 
heard  from  during  his  incumbency.  The 
entire  Sacramento  scheme  means  "For- 
ward !    March !  " 


Pages  might  be  written  concerning 
the  weather,  but  the  wires  render 
written  details  stale  and  out  of  date. 
The  argonaut  is  ever  ready  to  make 
comparisons  with  former  years  and 
storms,  and  thus  we  learn  that  just 
twenty-one  years  ago  we  had  to  date 
a  very  similar  season.  The  early  rains 
were  not  over-abundant,  yet  sufficient 
for  the  time;  then  about  the  middle  of 
January  the  clouds  began  to  thicken, 
and  by  the  18th  and  19th  it  rained 
heavily  and  became  warmer  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, carrying  the  rain  high  up  into 
regions  of  eternal  snows,  just  as  it  has 
this  time,  when  on  the  20th  the  water- 
sheds all  about  the  great  interior  val- 
leys drained  their  waters  to  a  common 
center,  with  resulting  floods,  inunda- 
tions, broken  levees  and  enormous 
losses  of  property.  This  situation  was 
followed  immediately  by  clear,  warm 
weather,  and  but  little  more  rain  fell 
during  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  same 
programme  was  executed  this  time 
and  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  cul- 
minating on  the  20th,  as  it  did  in  1875; 
at  least  so  we  hope,  for  all  wants  in 
that  direction  have  been  more  than 
supplied. 

In  speaking  of  Elk  Grove  installa- 
tion, I  meant  to  have  congratulated 
the  Grange  on  having  the  Worthy 
Master  of  the  State  Grange  with  them 
to  act  as  speaker  and  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

It  became  lost  in  my  reference  to 
the  new  Master  of  Sacramento  Grange, 


The  human  skin  in  a  condition  of 
health  may  be  inflamed  by  light  of 
great  intensity,  and  in  smallpox  the 
already  inflamed  skin  seems  to  be  as 
sensitive  to  the  chemical  rays  as  a  pho- 
tographic plate.  This  discovery  has 
led  to  recent  experiments  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  actinic  rays  of  sunlight  from 
smallpox  patients  to  prevent  suppura- 
tion and  pitting.  From  an  account  by 
Dr.  N.  R.  Pinsen  of  Copenhagen,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  treatment  should  be 
commenced  as  early  as  possible,  that 
the  chemical  rays  should  be  carefully 
shut  out  by  window  glass  of  a  deep  red 
color,  or  by  very  thick  curtains,  that 
the  patient  may  safely  use  weak  candle 
light  when  taking  his  meals,  and  that 
natural  daylight  must  not  be  admitted 
until  the  vesicles  have  dried  up.  This 
treatment  does  not  interfere  with  any 
other  that  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary. In  several  cases  of  unvaccinated 
children  suffering  from  smallpox  one 
physician,  at  first  skeptical  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  red  light,  was  surprised 
at  the  favorable  course  of  the  disease, 
as  the  vesicles  did  not  suppurate,  there 
was  no  secondary  fever,  and  no  per- 
manent pitting  resulted. 


Some  ancient  highways  of  the  Mexi- 
can State  of  Michoacan.  according  to 
Baron  von  Bracket,  appear  to  center 
toward  the  Bay  of  Maruata,  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  may  have  been  used  in 
the  transportation  of  copper  and  other 
minerals  from  the  vicinity  of  Coalco- 
man.  The  roads  are  straight,  six  or 
seven  feet  wide,  and  paved  with  large 
unhewn  stones.  Many  of  the  stones 
have  been  removed  for  modern  build- 
ings, but  enough  remain  to  make  it 
possible  to  trace  out  and  map  the  en- 
tire system. 


A  Living  Shadow. 

(From  the  Oreenrilte,  X.  ft,  Reflet  tor.) 
The  following  interview  has  just  been  given 
our  reporter  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Baker,  the  overseer 
at  the  farm  of  Col.  Isaac  A.  Sugg,  of  Green- 
ville, N.  C.  It  will  interest  any  one  who  has 
ever  had  typhoid  fever.  Mr.  Baker  said  in 
part: 

"I  was  living  in  Beaufort  county,  and  on 
the  2nd  day  of  October,  1893,  I  was  stricken 
down  with  typhoid  fever.  I  had  the  best 
physieians  to  attend  me  and  on  the  loth  day 
of  January,  IS',14,  I  was  allowed  to  get  up.  I 
was  emaciated,  weak,  and  had  no  appetite.  I 
could  only  drag  along  for  a  short  distance  and 
would  be  compelled  to  sit  down  and  rest. 
This  continued  for  some  time  and  I  began  to 
give  up  hope  of  ever  getting  well.  I  lost  my 
position  in  Beaufort  county  and  having  secured 
one  in  Pitt  county,  clerking  in  a  store,  I  un- 
dertook it,  but  was  so  weak  I  could  not  do  the 
work  and  had  to  give  it  up.  The  disease  set- 
tled in  my  knees,  legs  and  feet.  I  was  taking 
first  one  kind  of  medicine  and  then  another, 
and  nothing  did  me  any  good.  I  was  mighty 
low-spirited.  I  moved  out  to  Col.  Sugg's 
about  four  or  five  months  ago  and  commenced 
taking  Dr.  Williams'  Pills.  I  took  three  a 
day  for  about  three  months.  I  began  to  re- 
gain my  appetite  in  a  week's  time,  and  then 
my  weakness  began  to  disappear,  and  hope 
sprung  up  with  a  blessedness  that  is  beyond 
all  telling.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three 
months  I  was  entirely  cured  and  could  take 
my  ax  and  go  in  the  woods  and  do  as  good 
a  day's  work  as  any  man.  I  was  troubled 
with  dyspepsia  and  that  has  disappeared.  It 
is  also  a  splendid  tonic  for  weak  people.  I 
say,  Mr.  Editor,  God  bless  Dr.  Williams,  may 
he  live  for  a  long  time  ;  I  know  he  will  go  up 
yonder  to  reap  his  reward,  for  he  has  done  a 
wonderful  lot  of  good.  Tell  everybody  that 
asks  you  about  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Piils  for 
Pale  People  that  if  the}-  will  come  to  me  I  can 
certainly  satisfy  them  as  to  their  merits.  I 
always  carry  a  box  of  pills  with  me  and  when- 
ever I  feel  bad  I  take  one."  We  were  forcibly 
struck  with  the  earnestness  of  Mr.  Baker  and 
his  statements  may  be  relied  on. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and  re- 
store shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  unfail- 
ing specific  for  such  diseases  as  locomotor 
ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous 
headache,  the  after  effects  of  la  grippe,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  complex- 
ions, all  forms  of  weakness  either  in  male  or 
female,  and  all  diseases  resulting  from  viti- 
ated humors  in  the  blood.  Pink  Pills  are  sold 
by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  (50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for 
$2.50),  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Co.,  Schnectady,  N.  Y. 


— It  is  proposed  to  begin  construction  of  the 
Clear  Lake  and  Napa  Railway  about  May. 
It  will  be  72  miles  long  and  will  cost  $700,000. 
Storage  batteries  will  be  established  every 
15  miles. 


NEW  SCARLET  PANSIES,  10c. 

The  bright  and  beautiful  scarlet  and  red  shades 
of  the  Pansy  are  little  known.  Try  our  Mixed 
Strain  of  (il  A  NT  FLOWERED  SCARLET  SHADES. 
FOR  ONLY  10  CENTS  we  will  mail  a  packet 
of  BO  seeds  and  our  great  Catalogue  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds,  milbs.  Plants  and  Hare  New 
Fruits;  136  pages  elegantly  Illustrated;  many 
large  colored  plates.  I>o  not  miss  It.  Order  now. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  K.  Y. 


M0NEY,KpEA5 


IF  w 

lH  YOU  PLANT 

THE  RIGHT  SEEDS 

,  My  Mew  Seed  Book  tells  all 
1  about  the  best  varieties  of 
■  Peas  and  Everything  of  in- 
1  terest  in  the  Seed  Line;  how 
to  grow  them  for  profit,  etc. 
FREE  if  you  send  a  postal  | 
to-day,  mention  this  paper. 

H.W.BUCKBEE 

Rockford  Seed  Farms 

ROCKFORD, ILLS. 

P.  O.  Box  516   — 


FOR  RENT. 

200  ACRES  OF  ORCHARD 

  I  >■  THE  

Famous  Feather  River  Bottom  Lands. 

Mainly  in  Peaches,  with  some  Prunes  and  Al- 
monds. Trees  in  their  sixth  year,  in  tine  condi- 
tion. 

There  is  one  large  cannery  at  Grid  lev,  three 
miles  distant:  another  at  Biggs,  seven  miles,  who 
will  use  all  the  fruit  raised  in  the  adjoining  or- 
chards. 

Will  lease  for  one  or  more  years,  as  desired. 
Reason  for  renting— an  estate  with  several  minor 
heirs.   For  further  information,  address: 

OEOROE  THRESHER, 
Grldley  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 

FOR  S/\LE, 

On  account  of  departure.  25  or  50  acres  of  an 

ORCHARD 

In  Lagoon  Valley,  near  Vacaville,  Solano  county. 
Cal.;  valley  land;  French  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Cherries,  all  in  full  bearing.  With  or  without 
house  and  barn.  Good  water;  healthy  location. 
Hot  and  cold  water  in  house  and  all  modern  con- 
veniences on  the  place.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  bal- 
ance mortgage. 

C.  H.  STEINMETZ. 

Vacaville   California 

Or  12fi  Kearny  St..  Room  1-',  San  Francisco. 

FOR  RENT — 6000= ACRE  RANCH. 

Well  fenced,  flowing  artesian  well,  good  build- 
ings. Address 

W.  W.  POTTER,  508  California  St.,  S.  F. 

FOR  RENT     5000  ACRE  RANCH. 

Fenced  and  cross  fenced,  good  buildings. 
Address 

W.  W.  POTTER,  SOS  California  Street,  S.  F. 


WJ  ANTED  ! 


5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  niece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALT  A  LOMA  NURSERIES,  Alta  Loma.  Texas. 
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Fine  Poultry  Book. 

The  new,  Kid-page,  finely  illustrated  poultry 
guide,  poultry  doctor  and  combined  incubator 
and  poultry  catalogues  of  the  Reliable  Incu- 
bator and  Brooder  Co.  of  Quincy,  111.,  for  lHSffi 
is  a  superb  publication.  It  is  a  book  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  wideawake, 
up-to-date,  progressive  poultry  raiser.  This 
guide  tells  about  the  profits  in  poultry ;  about 
feeding,  especially  for  eggs;  about  Pekin 
duck  farming;  about  the  characteristics  of 
twenty-live  leading  varieties  of  fowls,  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys ;  about  killing  and  dress- 
ing, also  shipping  market  poultry;  about  the 
common  diseases  of  poultry;  about  hatching 
eggs  with  machines ;  about  brooding  chicks 
without  hens;  about  building  incubator  cel- 
lars, brooding  houses,  etc. 

The  Reliable  Incubator  Co.  presents  in  this 
combined  guide  and  catalogue  a  complete  list 
of  new  style,  latest  improved  self-regulating 
hot  water  and  hot  air  incubators,  indoor  and 
outdoor  brooders,  etc. 

The  book  is  now  ready  for  mailing.  Address 
the  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 
Quincy,  111.  

How  To  Get  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed. 

A  sufficient  bed  for  the  seed  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  success  of  any  crop.  The 
soil  should  be  fine  and  mellow,  free  from 
lumps  and  of  sufficient  depth.  The  very  best 
of  plowing  is  a  preliminary  process  for  this  ef- 
fect, but  the  following  harrow  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  work.  But  one  Harrow  is 
able  to  do  this  work  in  the  most  suitable  man- 
ner, and  that  is  the  "  ACME  "  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler.  Its  name 
indicates  why  it  is  thus  successful  in  produc- 
ing just  what  is  required,  but  there  is  one 
point  which  should  be  noted  and  that  is  that 
the  depth  of  the  pulverized  soil  can  be  regu- 
lated to  an  inch  or  less,  as  this  harrow  can  be 
loaded  by  the  weight  of  the  driver  to  cut  five 
or  six  inches  in  depth,  or  when  unloaded  can 
be  made  to  work,  by  proper  adjustment  of  the 
setting-bar,  to  a  depth  of  from  two  to  four 
inches.  This  deeper  seed  bed  gives  ample 
room  for  the  spread  of  the  roots.  See  adver- 
tisement on  page  79. 

A  Great  Catalogue. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Buckbee's  "Seed  and  Plant 
Guide"  for  189(5  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
season  in  the  way  of  trade  publications.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  catalogue  as  an  encyclopedia  of 
Moral  and  gardening  information.  It  is  pro- 
fusely and  beautifully  illustrated  and  is 
worth  a  permanent  place  in  every  farmer's 
collection  of  practical  and  useful  books.  The 
progress  of  the  Buckbee  seed  and  plant  house 
is  one  of  the  notable  facts  of  the  past  two 
years.  It  has  been  brought  about  by  straight 
dealing  and  by  the  uniform  excellence  of  the 
crnods  sent.  out.  For  the  "Seed  and  Plant 
Guide  "  write  to  H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  111. 

Of  Interest  to  Poultrymen. 

One  of  the  very  attractive  poultry  books  of 
a  season,  unusually  prolific  in  such  publica- 
tions, is  the  1896  catalogue  of  the  Sunflower 
Poultry  and  Seed  Farm  of  John  Bauseher,  Jr., 
Freeport,  III.  Apart  from  its  character  as  a 
catalogue  it  has  the  value  which  belongs  to  a 
book  dealing  with  miscellaneous  poultry  sub- 
jects. The  various  modern  breeds  of  fowls 
are  described  and  illustrated,  and  there  is 
much  other  information  of  a  practical  and  use- 
ful kind.  Address,  John  Bauseher,  Jr.,  Free- 
port,  111.  

Los  Angeles  oil  men  have  "got  together" 
and  combined  to  stop  the  cutting  in  oil  rates. 
There  are  about  4(10  of  them.  Last  July, 
crude  oil  brought  75  cents  a  barrel.  It  has 
got  down  to  30  cents,  and  though  of  15  specific 
gravity  and  of  this  25  per  cent  asphalt  and  0 
i.ei  cent  sand,  is  susceptible  of  economical 
use  under  large  boilers  under  forced  steam 
draught.  So  far  the  freight  to  San  Francisco 
has  been  about  00  cents  per  barrel.  Freights 
went  up  yesterday  and  the  Los  Angeles  men 
are  tired  of  producing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
carrier.   

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  cf  Messrs.  F.  W.  De  Voe  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  paints,  etc., 
appearing  on  another  prge  of  this  issue.  This 
concern  manufactures  all  grades  of  paint  and 
sells  at  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  good 
values.  Having  agents  in  different  towns 
throughout  the  West,  they  are  able  to  ship 
their  goods  to  the  consumer  without  freight 
charges.  Readers  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  them.  

In  December,  1895,  the  Port  Blakeley, 
Wash.,  mill  beat  the  mill  record  of  the  State 
by  sending  out  14,989,512  feet  in  December: 
the  total  shipments  from  the  ten  largest  mills 
in  the  State  footed  up  for  that  month  47,- 
502,584  feet.  The  total  receipts  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  that  month  were  42,680,813  feet  as 
against  36,494,924  feet  in  December,  1894.  The 
mill  at  Port  Blakeley  leads  in  the  total  of  its 
shipments  for  1895— 100,426,403  feet— an  aver- 
age of  about  30,000  feet  a  day  the  year  round. 

F.  M.  Smith,  "  the  borax  king,"  has  at 
last  succeeded  in  his  project  of  placing  his 
product  on  the  European  market.  His  original 
idea  was  to  ship  the  crude  borax  from  here  to 
Liverpool,  a  build  a  refinery  there.  Since  his 
recent  European  trip  he  figures  that  he  can 
do  about  as  well  by  selling  the  raw  material 
to  the  Liverpool  refiners,  and  on  this  basis  a 
large  percentage  of  the  borax  product  of  this 
State  will  be  sent. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin, etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  io<t  and 
25^  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  Bales  more  than  6.000,000 boxes. 

Daniel  Best,  San  Leandro.  Cal.,  has  built 
a  train  of  traction  engine  and  wagons  for  the 
Crystal  Rock  Salt  Mining  Co.  for  use  on  the 
company's  road,  32  miles  long,  from  the  mine 
to  the  A.  &  P.  station.  The  company  produces 
salt  of  fine  quality,  pronounced  by  assayers 
equal  to  the  Liverpool  imported.  It  has  re- 
cently incorporated  with  $500,000  capital  in 
this  city  and  controls  about  1000  acres  of 
"mining  ground"  in  San  Bernardino  county 
about  50  miles  west  of  The  Needles  on  the 
Colorado  river,  from  which  the  salt  is  mined 
in  large  crystal  blocks. 


The  Review  says  that  a  new  feature  in 
the  flour  industry  has  recently  developed  in 
Washington  State  trade  with  Guatemala.  The 
flour  is  packed  in  100-pound  sacks,  which, 
when  thus  packed,  is  admitted  free  of  duty  to 
the  ports  of  that  country.  The  Washington 
mills  have  worked  up  considerable  trade  with 
Guatemala  and  Chile,  which  is  increasing 
rapidly.  Ships  load  with  flour  and  lumber  at 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  return  with  cargoes 
of  coffee  and  cocoa.  The  export  trade  has 
grown  so  that  sixteen  steamships  will  ply  be- 
tween Puget  Sound  and  the  Orient,  begin- 
ning in  April.  The  trade  has  hitherto  been 
carried  by  six  steamers.  Flour  as  a  staple 
article  of  food  is  rapidly  supplanting  rice  in 
China  and  Japan. 


During  December,  '95,  the  value  of  bread- 
stuffs  exported  from  Pacific  Coast  customs 
districts  was  as  follows :  Oregon,  Or.,  $10,220 ; 
Willamette,  Or.,  $681,196;  Puget  Sound, 
Wash.,  $332,433;  San  Francisco,  $1,578,974; 
total,  $2,608,823.  The  total  value  for  the  past 
twelve  months  ending  December  was  $22,- 
732,108,  against  $17,102,595  for  the  previous 
year.  The  exports  for  1895  included  3,341,393 
bushels  barley,  value  $1,377,050;  30,115,573 
bushels  wheat,  value  $10,322,305;  and  1,718,089 
barrels  flour,  value  $4,905,588. 


The  Northern  Pacific.  Railroad  Co.  talks 
of  building  all  its  freight  and  passenger  cars 
at  Tacoma,  Wash.  A  large  quantity  of  coast 
timber  is  now  sent  East  for  car-building  pur- 
poses. 


Another  phase  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Ne- 
vada Southern  Railroad  is  furnished  in  the 
incorporation  of  the  Southern  California  and 
Salt  Lake  Railroad  Company  at  Los  Angeles 
last  Monday,  "to  construct  and  maintain  a 
standard  gauge  railroad  from  the  Needles, 
Cal.,  to  Milford,  Utah."  Connection  will  be 
made  at  Blake  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  thence  running  northeast- 
erly through  the  southern  portion  of  Nevada 
to  Milford,  295  miles,  where  junction  will  be 
made  with  the  Union  Pacific  system;  capital 
stock,  $7,000,000.  A.  B.  Hotchkiss  of  Los  An- 
geles is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  road  and  an 
attorney  for  the  Southern  Pacific.  He  says 
the  road  will  be  commenced  within  six 
months. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  ) 

Locas  County.  f  ' 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence, this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

f 


SEAL 


A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public 


Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.    Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
«®-Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


The  Oregon  census  of  '95  gives  that  State 
a  population  of  362,000— a  gain  of  4S,000 
since  '90. 


Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co. 


LAMENESS  CURED  BY 

A  few  applications.  If  your  horse  is  lame  and  you  cannot  locate  it 
apply  the  Elixir,  which  locates  lameness  by  remaining  moist  on  the 
part  affected,  the  rest  drying  out.  A  few  more  applications  will 
effect  a  cure.   Never  scars  or  changes  the  hair. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  the  standard  remedy  for  Colic,  Curbs,  Splints.  Contracted  and 
Knotted  Cords,  Shoe  Boils,  Callous  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Will  relieve 
all  Spavins,  Ring  Bone,  Cockle  Joints,  etc.  It  is  warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.    Highly  endorsed  by  prominent  horsemen. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rnumatism.  La  Grippe,  Pneumonia, 
Lameness,  all  Joiui  Affections,  etc  Sample  of  either  Elixir  sent 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Price  of  either  Elixir 
is  only  50  cents,  aDd  they  can  be  bought  of  any  druggist,  or  will  be 
sent,  charges  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

37  Beverly  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator. 

Compact.    Durable.     Light  Draft. 

liest  Itoii  and  Steel.   No  woodwork  to  weather- 
check  or  split. 
No  neck  draft.     Teeth  and  Shovels  will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his  work  in  front  of  him. 


Any  tooth  may  be  used. 

The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  in  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven  tooth  cuts  six  feet  in  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  a  five-foot  or 
even  smaller  if  desired.  The  eleven  tooth  is  calculated 
for  a  two-horse  machine.  The  thirteen  tooth  for  three  or 
four  horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  or  eight  feet  in  width. 

This  implement  is  commended  by  all  who  use  it. 

For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  address: 


GEORGE  \AI.  FORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 
GUBSKRVILLE,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


Oregon  and  Washington  sawmills  shipped 
29,915,743  feet  of  lumber  here  in  December, 
1895.  California  mills  shipped  12,705,070  feet, 
making  the  total  receipts  at  this  port  42,680,- 
813,  as  against  20,494,924  feet  in  December, 
1894. 


Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free 


SB* 


ACME  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

HOIIIC  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.   Made  en- 
tirely of  cast  steel  and  wrought 
iron— practically  indestructible. 


Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.   $8.00  and  up 


DELIVER  I  REEou  board  at 
Sun  Francisco  or  Portland. 


DUANK  II.  NASH,  Sole  M'f'r, 
Hilliugton,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  III. 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below  : 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  '93. 
tj  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 
H     Sirs : — I  have  used  your  Kendall 


jj  Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for), 
(  curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best  |i 
jj  Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick.  „ 


For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 

FALLS 


|{  ENOSBURGH 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  3,  1S8H.    Patented  April  17.  188H. 


Manufactured  by  G.  EISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Mak- 
1 1 1  —  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

HtWThis  Scraper  Is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured in  tin-  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  S40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
831.    Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENDEN,  ST0CKT0H.  CAL. 


THE  SHUART  STEEL  IMPROVED  LAND  GRADER. 


A  peerless  machine  for  rapidly  reducing  land  to 
perfect  surface  for  irrigation.  For  two.  three  or 
four  horses.  For  circular,  prices  and  "  How  to 
Start  Alfalfa,"  address  Deere  Implement  Co..  San 
Francisco;  Hawley.  King  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  or 

H.  E.  SHUAKT,  Pat.  and  Manf  r. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Oberlin.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


T-f-f  ¥\  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

he  I  acific  Loast  Dairyman. 


DEVOTED   TO    DAIRYING    AND  INTENSIVE 
FARMING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Semi-monthly,  16  pages.   Good  illustrations. 
Price  81. OO  per  Year. 

Sample  copies  free. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Dairyman  Publishing  Co., 


Tacoma.  Washington. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  winch  will 
have  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
vidacesent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Ajrents.  220  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


Business  College, 

24  Post  Street  San  Fran.  laeo. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  in  Shorthand.  Type-Writ  .lug. 
Bookkeeping. Telegraphy. Penmanship.  D>  awing,  all 
the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  Hi  teachers 
and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  Qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  See. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
■723  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAN  DER  MAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chloriuation 
Assay, '$25:  Hlowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  186-1.  Send  for  Circular. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


February  1,  1896". 


Deere  Implement  Company. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  NEW  VEHICLES 


AT    GLEATLY    REDUCED  PRICES. 


CARTS, 


BUGGIES, 


NEW  GOODS, 


LATE  STYLES, 


SURREYS, 


ROAD  WAGONS, 


SPRING  WAGONS, 


HARNESS. 


Our  Stock  is  Large  Now,  but  we  have  Several  More  Carloads  on  the  way. 


WRITE    US    FOR  PRICES. 


WE    CAN    PLEASE  YOU. 


305  and  307  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


UP    TO    D/\TE  ! 


T™"  DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

F*OR  POIA/ER. 
THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per  hour.  It  Ik  the  eheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  anil  whleh  is  baaed  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  live-horse  power  Gasoline  KngineH,  using  gasoline  (T-t°).  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafflne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Oas,  ten  hours'  run.  1000  feet  12  00 

Gasoline  (74  dep.),  ten  hours'  run.  8H  gallons  &  14c   1  25 

Coal  Oil.  ten  hours'  run.  "4  gallons  (<e  10c   75 

Crude  Petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  lli  gallons  w,  8Q|^_   48 

Crude  Petroleum  (3Udeir.).  parafflne  base.  13  Kalta^Moc   t!5 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphultum  base^'a"  kr-product  of  7  gallons  of  asphaltum:  the 

market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon =;!l  cruts. •  tn  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours' run  leaves  a  net  balauc- -  WYt***  r  l'1'"1'1'  "n  with  a  parafflne  base  we 

had  an  uvcr  product  of  3  gallons  .  asuvte  *j  Aq        -   «  we  consider  equal   in  any  we  have  ever 

used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  rta^W1"*  «»e8»* -<---nts  per  gallon,  making  60  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  tirs'  cost  of  the  crude  oil,  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  lie  readily  seen  thai  the  4  -Oi  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  aminimum.  Crude  ^Jtroleum  with  parafflne  base  at  l-10c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  He  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  l!4c  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2V4c  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS    AND   PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    TVV'E'G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Cal. 


Anderson  Orchard  Brush  rake 

(Patent  Allowed.) 
-455     \A/  E  S  T  SANTA 


FIFTY 

Anderson 
Orchard  and 
Vineyard 
Brush  Rakes 


Were  sold    in   Santa  I  lara 
County  a  lo  u  r  during  the 
month  of  October. 

Write  for  circulars  aud  prices 
— TO— 


CLARA  STREET, 

SrtfN    JOSE.  CrtL. 


Ready  Roofing. 
P. &B.  i building  Papers. 
Roof  Paints. 


  MANUFACTUKKl)   ONLY  MY 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

Write  for  Circulars  aud  Samples. 


I«5  Battery  St.,  San  PrHnclsco. 
II  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


Price,  t*4 1  .OO  Each 
  ,3S  Each 


Dandy  INo.  31  Steel  Plow  Doubletree 
Dandy  Steel  Plow  Singletree   

liuy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

First  patented  by  Jacob  Price. 
I  have  just  received  a  new  lot  of  these  machines,  with  a  steel  box  and  other  improvements,  which 
make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  compact  sowing  machines  In  the  market. 

This  Seed  Sower  will  sow  wheat  100  feet  wide  (working  width.  80  fiet),  elevating  just  enough  grain 
to  distribute  it  properly,  whether  the  team  walks  fast  or  slow.   Price  »35.  For  sale  by 

L.    C.    /VIO  REHOUSE, 
WM.  U.  GRAY,  Agent  San  Leandro,  Lai. 
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Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Sale  of  San  Quetin  Grain  Bags. 


IN. 


JP.  CHIPMAN, 

Attorney-at-Law, 


Red  Bluff, 


The  Board  of  Prison  Directors  have  abrogated 
the  rule  which  has  limited  to  5000  the  number  of  grain 
bags  which  any  one  buyer  could  get  from  the  State 
mills  and  Warden  Hale  was  directed  to  sell  to  who- 
ever shall  apply  1,000,000  bags  at  the  stated  price  of 
4  l-5th  cents 
each.  This  ac- 
tion is  taken 
with  the  idea  of 
reducing  the 
stock  of  bags  on 
hand  and  of  get- 
ting funds  to 
buy  new  sup- 
plies of  raw  ma- 
terial. ;'We 
have  no  desire 
to  violate  any 
law,"  said  Mr. 
Neff,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  mat- 
ter. "The  reg- 
ulation which 
limits  the  sale 
of  jute  bags  to 
lots  of  5000  is 
not  a  State 
law,  but  was 
adopted  by  the 
Prison  Direct- 
ors. We  have 
the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney- 
C4eneral  that  we 
need  not  be 
bound  by  this 
restriction,  and 
our  action  is 
based  on  that 
opinion.  We  are 
forced  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  the 
bags  we  have 
on  hand.  We 
now  have  4,168,- 
000  bags  at  San 
Quentin,  and  we 
haven't  room  for 
any  more.  Be- 
sides, we  have 
to  raise  money 
to  buy  jute  and 
keep  the  mill 
running.  W  e 
have,  accord- 
ingly, author- 
ized the  Warden 
to  sell  1,000,000 
bags  at  4  1-5 
cents,  which  is  a 
small  margin  less  than  the  lowest  price  paid  for 
India  bags.  At  this  price  I  think  we  ought  to  get 
rid  of  nearly  all  the  bags  we  have  on  hand,  as  we  will 
now  be  able  to  sell  to  many  large  ranchers,  who  have 
heretofore  been  unable  to  purchase  from  us.  Cal- 
cutta bags  are  quoted  to-day  at  4j  cents,  or  4  80-100 
cents,  June  delivery.  Our  bags  are  preferred  to  the 
imported  article,  since  they  are  a  much  superior  arti- 
cle. We  will  experience  no  trouble  in  decreasing  the 
stock  on  hand  and  will  resume  work  in  the  jute  fac- 
tory on  Tuesday  next."  Mr.  Nerf  says  that  the  con- 
sumption of  bags  this  season  will  probably  amount  to 
30,000,000.  That  is  the  number  used  in  California 
when  the  grain  crop  is  up  to  the  average. 


The  canned  goods  trade  holds  its  course  evenly 
through  the  midwinter  quiet.  Cutting  Packing 
Company  says  there  has  practically  been  nothing 
done,  sales  having  been  confined  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point  necessary  to  keep  up  necessary  stocks. 
Jobbers  and  wholesalers  paid  little  attention  to  the 
advance  in  freight  rates  so  far  as  purchases  went, 


California. 


Red  Bluff,  Cal., 


Alfred  Holman,  Esq., 

Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Dear  Mr.  Holman, 


I  beg  leave  to  enclose  post  office  order 
scription  to  the  RURAL  to  Jan.    1st,  1897. 


I  must  congratulate  you  upon  being  able  to  enlarge  your 
clientage  by  a  substantial   reduction  in  the  subscription  price  of 
the  RURAL. 

And  while  writing,   I  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  to  assure 
you  that  the  RURAL  PRESS  is  indispensable  to  my  household  economy. 
Whatever  hard  times  may  demand  to  be  sacrificed,    this  is  one 
source  of  pleasure  and  benefit  that  I  cannot  give  up.     It  is  one 
of   the  very  few  journals  that  I  find  it  profitable  to  place  in 
permament  files.     There  is  scarcely  any  question  of  importance  to 
the  orchardist,    the  general   farmer,   or  tiller  of   the  soil   for  any 
purpose,    that  does  not  find  a  solution  at  some  time  in  your 
columns.     Your  record  of  public  events  and  your  observations  upon 
general   topics  from  an   ''Independent  Standpoint,''   if  not  always 
in  harmony  with  my  own  views,   are  so  intelligent  and  manly  that 
they  are  always  helpful. 


I  bespeak  for  your  excellent  paper  increased  usefulness, 
for  yourself  all   the  good  things  of   the  earth. 


Noble  Bros.,  one  of  the  largest  raisin  growing 
and  packing  firms  in  Fresno  county,  have  filed  a 
petition  in  insolvency.  The  firm  is  composed  of 
George  B.  and  W.  D.  Noble,  who  place  their  liabili- 
ties at  $68,000  and  their  assets  at  $64,000.  The 
firm's  liabilities  to  Fresno  raisin  growers,  who  are 
the  principal  creditors,  are  said  to  be  $50,000. 

Noble  Bros, 
have  done  a 
large  business 
during  the  past 
six  years  in 
packing  and 
shipping  rai- 
sins, their  ship- 
ments for  the 
season  of  1895 
aggregating 
about  100  car- 
loads. A  great 
deal  of  this  fruit 
was  shipped  on 
consign  ment, 
and  part,,  we 
understand,  is 
in  the  hands  of 
Eastern  brok- 
ers, still  unsold. 
The  filing  of  the 
articles  caused 
some  surprise 
and  a  good  deal 
of  regret 
among  the 
friends  of  the 
firm,  and  the 
hope  was  ex- 
pressed every- 
where that  the 
firm,  which  has 
always  been 
considered  one 
of  the  most  sub- 
stantial in  their 
line  of  business, 
would  be  able 
to  straighten 
out  their  affairs 
and  continue 
their  business. 


advance 


and 


Sincerely  yours, 


the  chief  anxiety  appearing  to  be  on  the  part  of 
canners  with  surplus  stocks  striving  to  get  them 
into  a  possible  future  market  at  a  low  freight  rate. 
This  will  doubtless  militate  against  there  being  many 
f.  o.  b.  carload  or  larger  sales  in  the  near  future,  and 
they  look  for  scarcely  any  business  except  territorial 
and  possibly  a  light  export  trade.  There  is  now  no 
demand  for  apricots,  peaches  are  in  fair  demand, 
pears  a  short  commodity,  while  plums,  grapes  and 
small  fruits  are  held  at  buyers'  values.  Stocks 
everywhere  are  ample  for  all  legitimate  require- 
ments, and  there  will  be  but  little  change  in  present 
values  until  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  new  crop 
is  more  definitely  established. 


The  safe- 
guards against 
bad  milk  and 
meat  in  San 
Francisco  will 
be  very  closely 
drawn  by  a  new 
ordinance, 
which  will  go 
into  effect  Feb. 
12.  It  provides 
that  all  persons  selling  milk  must  first  procure  a 
permit  from  the  Board  of  Health,  and  to  do  so  all 
milkmen  must  give  a  statement  of  all  the  particu- 
lars of  their  business  as  to  location,  number  of  cows, 
amount  of  milk  sold,  etc.  The  ordinance  is  very 
strict  and  has  many  safeguards,  one  of  which  pro- 
vides that  all  milk  and  meats  brought  into  the  city 
shall  be  halted  for  inspection  at  one  of  the  five  in- 
specting stations  which  will  be  established.  The 
sell&r  will  be  l-equired  to  go  to  the  station  and  meet 
the  inspector,  and  the  inspector  will  not  be  obliged 
to  hunt  the  seller,  as  heretofore.  This  will,  no  doubt, 
be  considered  a  hardship  by  the  vendors,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  necessity. 
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The  Week. 


Weather 
and  Crops. 


Continually  lengthening  days  of 
sunshine  have  been  very  welcome 
after  the  heavy  storms  of  last 
week.  Much  of  the  surplus  water  has  run  away  to 
the  ocean  or  has  been  absorbed,  and  dangers  which 
menaced  much  land  and  property  have  passed  away. 
It  looks  now  very  favorable  for  a  quick  growth  of 
feed,  and  for  the  sowing  of  a  good,  full  area  of  grain 
and  hay  crops  where  such  sowing  is  early  enough 
for  results.  The  general  disposition  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  course  of  the  weather,  and  work  is 
speeding  along  rapidly  in  all  lines. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
February  5,  1896,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 

STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

i  Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 

|  Minimum  Temperature 

Kureka  

1.12 

24  73 

28.73 

23  91 

64 

36 

Red  Bluff  

.16 

13.83 

22  27 

15.41 

64 

36 

* 

19.70 

11.54 

* 

42 

San  Francisco  

12  42 

19  66 

14  80 

60 

44 

Fresno   

4.09 

9.62 

5  46 

62 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

12.25 

20.64 

* 

64 

38 

Los  Angeles  

5.91 

11.22 

10.39 

70 

40 

San  Diego  

.02 

2.82 

9.64 

3.83 

64 

42 

Yuma  

.46 

2.99 

2.27 

70 

38 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


The  Prune 
Market. 


Among  the  questions  to  come 
before  the  meeting  of  fruit  grow- 
ers at  San  Jose  on  Saturday,  the 
most  important  will  relate  to  the  prune  market, 
present  and  future;  and  in  connection  with  it,  the 
matter  of  protecting  the  Santa  Clara  product 
against  spurious  and  inferior  goods  will  be  consid- 
ered. With  respect  to  these  subjects  a  well-known 
fruit  merchant  said  to  us  Wednesday: 

Statistically  the  prune  market  is  very  strong.  That  this  is 
not  the  fact  is  owing  to  some  peculiar  conditions,  it  is  said, 
that  are  existing  now.  There  is  said  to  be  one  notably  weak 
holder  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  who  is  now  on  his  way  East 
with  the  intention  of  realizing.  The  price  of  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley prunes,  especially,  should  be  strong  at  the  present  moment, 
fur  there  are  but  very  short  supplies.    But,  unfortunately  for 


the  position  of  Santa  Clara  prunes,  the  holder  1  speak  of  is 
said  to  have  shipped  to  warehouses  in  Santa  Clara  a  large 
number  of  prunes  grown  in  other  regions,  which  are  notably 
inferior  to  Santa  Clara  prunes,  and  the  chances  are  that  those 
goods  will  soon  be  offered  in  the  Eastern  States  as  Santa  Clara 
prunes.  It  is  rumored  that  the  exchanges  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  are  about  taking  this  subject  up,  and  they  are  emi- 
nently the  proper  parties  to  do  so. 

If  the  integrity  of  the  products  of  the  valley  is  to  be  pre- 
served, some  one  in  authority  should  move  in  the  matter. 
From  the  virtue  of  the  soil,  and  the  peculiar  conditions  at- 
tending the  cultivation,  grading,  etc.,  Santa  Clara  valley  is 
justly  famed  for  producing  prunes  vastly  superior  to  many 
portions  of  the  State.  This  has  been  so  generally  recognized 
by  the  trade  that  packers  of  Santa  Clara  valley  prunes  have 
been  enabled  to  get  an  advance  of  J^c  to  \\c  a  pound,  and  in 
some  instances  lc  a  pound  over  prunes  packed  in  other  local- 
ities. If  unscrupulous  parties,  taking  advantage  of  this,  ship 
prunes  bought  at  a  lower  price  from  different  portions  of  the 
State  into  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  and  offer  these  prunes  as 
the  product  of  Santa  Clara  valley,  the  effect  can  be  well  seen. 
It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  many  who  have  the  interests  of  the 
fruit  business  at  heart,  that  at  a  time  when  we  should  all  be 
seeking  to  correct  the  evils  and  abuses  that  are  so  proli lie  In 
this  unfortunate  industry,  there  should  be  any  one  actively 
interested  in  marketing  of  California  Fruit,  who  should  seek 
to  deceive  eastern  buvers. 


Ilortlfillt  ural 


Society. 


A  meeting  of  the  California  State 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  Mills 
building  a  few  days  ago  to  discuss  the  question  of  a 
free  market  for  the  city.  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Highland  Grange  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  desirability  of  such  a  market 
and  the  advantages  that  might  possibly  accrue 
therefrom  to  the  farmers  and  shippers,  addressed 
the  society  in  favor  of  a  wholesale  market  at  the 
water  front,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Harbor 
Commissioners,  and  an  inspector  to  certify  the 
character  of  the  produce  offered.  The  main  points 
of  advantage  he  mentioned  were  the  concentration 
of  business  at  one  point  under  official  inspection  and 
control;  the  saving  of  rent  and  cartage;  making  a 
public  record  of  all  sales,  thus  freeing  them  from 
suspicion  of  dishonesty;  and  convenience  in  handling 
products.  The  saving  effected  will  yield  better  re- 
turns to  growers.  The  discussion  which  followed 
was  taken  part  in  by  Frank  Dalton,  president  of 
S.  F.  Fruit  Exchange:  M.  S.  Kohlberg,  chairman  of 
the  Merchants'  Association;  Professor  Emory  E. 
Smith,  B.  F.  Walton  of  Yuba  City,  and  others. 
Most  of  the  speakers  favored  the  proposal,  although 
Mr.  Dalton  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  its  success. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  the  method  proposed  by 
Mr.  Davis  would  eliminate  some  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of  by  the  farmers  The  following  are  the 
chief  points  adopted  by  the  meeting: 

That  commission  business  transacted  on  account  of  pro- 
ducers should  be  kept  separate  from  any  private  business  of 
the  agent,  and  that  returns  made  to  producer  should  be  exact, 
not  average  returns. 

That  all  sales  be  made  uuder  the  laws  of  California,  and 
that  the  full  price  obtained,  less  charges,  should  be  returned 
to  growers. 

That  the  business  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  water 
front,  under  jurisdiction  of  Harbor  Commissioners;  that  all 
original  entries  of  sales  be  made  public  records,  and  that  an 
inspector  be  appointed  to  enforce  regulations. 

That  steps  be  taken  to  consider  the  subject  of  a  free  whole- 
sale market  and  an  eudeavor  made  to  have  same  organized  at 
once. 

President  Lelong  has  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittee to  carry  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting  into 
effect,  viz.:  B.  N.  Rowlev  of  S.  P.,  H.  P.  Stabler  of 
Yuba  City  and  A.  T.  Hatch  of  S.  F.  ( >ne  of  the 
subjects  for  the  February  meeting  will  be  "  The  Re- 
lation of  the  Copper  Cent  to  the  Future  of  the  Fruit 
Industry." 

The  most  important  event  of  the 
week  in  connection  with  dried- 
fruit  interests  is  the  reopening  of 
the  well  known  house  of  Porter  Bros.  cV  Co.,  315 
Davis  St.,  this  city.  The  firm  has  effected  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  its  affairs  and  will  continue  in  its 
regular  course  of  business.  In  connection  with  this 
announcement,  the  following  paragraph  from  there- 
port  of  Expert  Accountant  Wenzelburger  is  of  inter- 
est: "  In  conclusion,"  says  Mr.  W.,  "I  beg  leave  to 
say  that  Messrs.  Porter  Bros.  &  Co.  have  assisted 
me  in  my  work  in  every  possible  manner,  and  there 
was  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  withhold  or  cover 
up  anything;  on  the  contrary,  all  information  was 
voluntarily  and  cheerfully  given,  and  I  can  only  say 
that  their  well-known  reputation  for  integrity  and 
fair  dealing  is  based  on  absolute  fact.''  The  resump- 
tion of  Porter  Bros.  &  Co.  removes  the  possibility, 
which  has  been  made  much  of  in  some  quarters,  of 
the  forced  sale  of  their  large  holding  of  dried  fruits 
and  the  consequent  further  demoralization  of  the 
market. 

The  Fresno  Hundred  Thousand 
Club  at  a  recent  meeting  discussed 

Kaislu  luriiiHtry.  -  ,  . 

a  new  proposition  for  the  relief  of 
the  raisin  producers  of  that  county,  and  incidentally 
of  California.  Every  season  for  the  last  five  years 
has  witnessed  a  fresh  attempt  to  establish  this  indus- 
try on  a  paying  basis,  and  while  it  is  true  each  new 
plan  has  ended  in  failure,  these  attempts  have  done 
good  in  indirect  ways.  This  last  proposal  is  old  in 
principle,  but  new  in  its  application  to  the  raisin 
industry.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a  syndicate,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  buying 


KcBumption  of 
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and  marketing  every  pound  of  raisins  produced  in 
the  valley.  Should  the  growers  fall  in  with  this  plan 
and  contract  to  deliver  their  crops  over  to  the  syn- 
dicate, the  latter  would  be  in  a  position  to  control 
the  market.  Instead  of  forcing  the  entire  crop  upon 
the  market  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  sea- 
son, the  distribution  of  the  crop  could  be  made  to 
cover  the  whole  year,  if  necessary,  thereby  main- 
taining prices.  The  project  has  been  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  every  one  concerned,  and  a  deter- 
mined effort  will  be  made  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
termination.  We  admire  the  grit  of  our  Fresno 
friends.  Despite  their  experience  of  the  last  few 
years  and  the  many  knockdown  blows  they  have 
received,  they  are  not  "quitters."  However  dis- 
couraged they  may  feel,  any  new  plan  for  the  im 
provement  of  their  condition  which  seems  at  all 
possible  is  sure  to  receive  their  consideration  and 
assistance. 

Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Fresno 


The  tracks  of  the  Valley  road  now  extend  25  miles  south  of 
Stockton. 

John  L.  Si  li.ivas,  while  drunk,  fell  from  a  train  near 
Springfield,  111.,  last  week  and  sustained  injuries  which  may 
result  in  his  death. 

Dcrixo  Sunday  night  last  some  miscreant  cut  all  the  belts 
in  the  Del  Monte  flouring  mills  in  this  city,  resulting  in  dam- 
age to  the  extent  of  $7500. 

The  Woodland  woolen  mills  burned  to  the  ground  last  week, 
having  been  set  on  fire  by  tramps  in  revenge  for  not  being 
given  work.    Loss,  $65,000. 

The  South  American  governments  are  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  such  a  construction  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  gives 
them  Uncle  Sam  as  a  backer. 

Ax  American  filibustering  expedition  in  aid  of  Cuba  came  to 
grief  last  week  off  Long  Island.  Ten  lives  and  $200,000  worth 
of  ammunition  and  arms  were  lost. 

The  prices  of  American  securities  in  the  English  market 
are  advancing.  Evidently  British  investors  are  not  expecting 
an  international  rupture  over  the  Venezuelan  matter. 

Mk.  Euwakd  F.  Uhl  of  Michigan  will  go  to  Berlin  as  Amer- 
ican Minister.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  standing  and  has  for  some 
time  been  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington. 

Emperok  William  wants  to  double  the  naval  force  of  Ger- 
many, but  his  ministers  don't  see  just  the  way  to  find  the 
money.  William  proposes  to  fix  it  by  getting  a  new  set  of 
ministers. 

The  naval  authorities  have  invited  Miss  Harriet  Richard 
son  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  christen  the  warship  Kentucky, 
soon  to  be  launched  ;"and  the  young  lady  has  suggested  that 
a  bottle  of  Kentucky  Bourbon  whiskey  be  substituted  for  the 
traditional  bottle  of  wine  to  be  broken  against  the  bow  of  the 
ship  as  she  slides  into  the  water.  This  has  brought  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  to  the  front  with  a 
strong  protest  against  the  use  of  whiskey  or  any  intoxicating 
fluid  in  the  christening  of  the  new  ship. 

The  Cuban  patriots  appear  to  have  had  the  hot  end  of  the 
poker  this  week.  The  effort  to  bring  their  two  armies  together 
has  led  to  several  sharp  engagements,  and  in  two  at  least  the 
Spanish  were  victorious.  In  another  encounter  the  patriots 
badly  whipped  a  small  party  of  Spanish  troops.  These  so-called 
battles  are  in  reality  little  more  than  skirmishes  and  they  are 
in  no  sense  decisive.  The  island  is  suffering  terribly  under 
the  stress  of  the  war.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  patriots  to  de- 
stroy the  crops,  and  they  leave  a  swath  of  ruin  behind  them 
wherever  they  march."  The  new  Spanish  Governor-General 
has  not  yet  arrived  in  Cuba. 

Cuaikm.vx  Neck,  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors,  declares 
himself  uualterably  opposed  to  the  scheme  to  abandon  San 
Quentin  prison  and  move  the  convicts  of  the  State  to  Folsom 
prison.  " Prison  influences  upon  the  character  of  the  con- 
victs," he  says,  "are  bad  enough  as  it  is,  with  two  prisons. 
We  have  1400  prisoners  at  San  Quentin  and  '.HXJ  at  Folsom. 
Put  these  2:500  prisoners  together  within  the  four  walls  of  one 
prison,  and  the  chances  of  improving  the  morality  of  any  one 
of  them  during  the  period  of  their  incarceration  would  be 
very  slim.  Governor  Budd's  motive  in  suggesting  the  con- 
solidation is  economy.  The  worse  results  which  would  ensue 
more  than  offset  the' saving  to  be  effected  by  dispensing  with 
one  set  of  officers.'' 

Ghove  Johnson  made  a  "rattling'"  speech  in  Congress  on 
Monday,  in  support  of  his  bill  to  restrict  immigration.  In 
conclusion  Mr.  Johnson  said :  "Why  not  cast  off  the  gang- 
plank between  the  steamship  and  Castle  Garden  I  Keep  what 
we  have  and  improve  it.  We  are  under  no  obligations  to  for- 
eigners. They  come  here  at  their  own  risk,  and  while  they 
stay  here  they  must  observe  our  rules.  We  should  tell  them 
the* truth,  that  there  is  no  demand  for  labor  in  the  East,  and 
that  there  is  no  good,  vacant  land  for  the  poor.  It  is  our  duty 
to  legislate  for  America,  its  industries,  its  laborers,  and  pro- 
tect not  only  the  products  of  labor  but  labor  itself.  Thus  the 
foundation  of  our  Nation  can  be  made  secure  and  its  super- 
structure grand  and  powerful." 


An  Interesting  Wheat  Deal. 

(Merced  Sun.) 

M.  C.  Bun-hell,  of  Plainsburg.  having  about  7000  bags  of 
wheat,  came  to  Merced  on  Saturday  and  notified  the  buyers 
that  he  was  ready  to  sell.  Consequently,  the  wires  and  tele- 
phones were  soonbrought  into  play.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
the  different  dealers  congregated  in  the  office  of  J.  G.  Elliott, 
while  sealed  bids  were  to  be  handed  in.  Just  previously,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Burchell  remarked  that,  unless  he  could  get  $1.10  at 
Merced  for  the  wheat,  he  had  concluded  to  hold  it  a  while 
longer.  This  information  dampened  the  ardor  of  one  or  two 
dealers,  who  stated  they  would  not  bid.  Another,  thinking  to 
shut  out  everyone  else,  stated  that  he  would  give$1.12  for  the 
lot.  It  was  then  that  bidding  was  commenced  in  earnest.  A 
quarter  was  raised,  then  a  half;  then  the  bids  increased  cent 
by  cent,  Elliott  acting  as  auctioneer.  Some  turned  pale,  oth- 
ers held  their  breath  with  astonishment. 

Finally  the  hammer  fell  at  $1.20'.,  percental,  f.  o.  b.  cars 
Merced,  J.  A.  Mackenzie  being  the  successful  bidder,  and  this 
being  the  highest  price  paid  for  wheat  in  this  section  for  a 
number  of  years.  Who  says  that  Merced  has  not  a  "  Produce 
Exchange  '"'  equal,  if  not  superior,  even  to  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco I 

From  another  source  comes  another  explanation  uf  the  high 
price  paid  for  Mr.  BurcheU's  wheat  on  Saturday.  E.  L.  Moor 
of  Athlone,  who  buys  grain  for  Haslacher  te  Kahn  of  Oakdale, 
has  been  buying  nearly  all  the  grain  sold  in  this  section  for 
some  time,  and  has  been  paying  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a 
half  more  per  ton  than  the  other  buyers.  Mr.  Moor  thinks  that 
in  order  to  shut  him  out  the  Merced  dealers  decided  to  run  the 
price  of  wheat  a  trifle  above  his  figures,  and  that  Mr  Bur- 
chell happened  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  rivalry. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


The  U.  S.  Senate  has  been  amusing  itself  during 
the  past  week  by  a  sham  battle  over  the  silver  ques- 
tion; and,  as  once  before  in  a  similar  contest,  the 
free  coinage  champions  were  the  winners.  After 
several  days  of  debate,  in  which  straw  already  well 
worn  was  again  uselessly  threshed  over,  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  free  coinage  was  brought  to  a  division 
last  Saturday  and  passed,  the  vote  standing  42  ayes 
to  35  noes.  This  victory,  while  in  a  way  gratifying 
to  the  friends  of  silver,  is  in  reality  an  empty  one, 
since  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President,  who  must  pass  upon  the  measure,  are 
known  to  be  hostile  to  it.  In  due  course,  it  reached 
the  House  on  Tuesday,  where  it  was  presented  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  not  pass.  This 
fixes  the  fate  of  the  bill  beyond  question.  It  will 
probably  never  come  to  a  vote,  and  if  it  does,  it  will 
only  be  to  suffer  defeat. 


The  measure  above  referred  to  had  an  origin,  in- 
teresting as  an  illustration  of  the  resources  and 
methods  of  the  "committee  system,"  under  which 
the  business  of  legislation  is  carried  on  at  Wash- 
ington. Some  weeks  ago  there  came  up  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  House  a  bill  regulating  the  issue  of 
U.  S.  bonds,  and  in  due  course  it  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  By  this  subordinate 
body  of  thirteen  Senators  a  measure,  which  had  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  House,  was  thrown  into 
the  waste-basket  and  there  was  put  in  its  place,  a 
"  substitute  "  measure  differing  wholly  in  name  and 
purpose — a  bill  providing  for  free  coinage  of  silver. 
Thus,  under  legal  forms,  a  bill  offensive  to  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was  prevented 
from  coming  to  a  vote;  and  there  was,  practically, 
introduced  into  the  Senate  a  measure  which,  in  its 
nature,  could  properly  originate  only  in  the  House. 


While  at  this  time  to  enact  a  free  silver  measure 
in  the  Senate  is  only  to  roll  a  stone  up  hill  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  roll  down  again,  the  silver 
leaders  appear  to  like  the  sport  and  are  planning  to 
play  the  game  over  again.  As  the  silver  bill  above 
referred  to  was  substituted  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee for  the  House  bond  bill,  so,  on  Tuesday,  a  new 
silver  bill  was  substituted  by  the  same  committee  for 
the  Emergency  Tariff  Bill  which  recently  passed  the 
House.  This  measure  has  already  been  described  in 
these  columns.  It  suspends  the  Wilson-Gorman  law 
for  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years,  substituting  for 
it  a  temporary  law  advancing  the  tariff  charges  all 
round  by  fifteen  per  cent  and  putting  wool  and 
woolens  on  the  tariff  list  at  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
charges  under  the  McKinley  law.  It  is  a  measure  in 
which  Republican  ideas  and  (practically  quite  as  im- 
portant) Republican  political  strategy  are  closely 
involved;  and  the  proposition  to  side-track  it  for  the 
sake  of  another  empty  silver  victory,  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  that  with  reference  to 
the  bond  bill,  which  nobody  cared  anything 
about.  The  former  action  was  brought  about  by  a 
combination  of  silver  men  of  all  parties  and,  as  we 
write  on  Wednesday,  it  looks  as  if  this  silver  league 
had  been  broken  up — that  the  Republican  members 
of  it  could  not  be  held  to  a  course  adverse  to  their 
party  relationships  respecting  tariff  legislation. 
Among  the  stanch  silver  Republicans  who  have  de- 
clared that  they  will  not  vote  to  accept  the  free 
silver  substitute  for  the  emergency  tariff  bill  are 
Mitchell,  Pettigrew,  Carter,  Clark,  Warren,  Mantle, 
Perkins,  Pritchard  and  Teller.  With  these  out  of 
the  league,  it  cannot  stand.  The  free  silver  substi- 
tute will  not  be  accepted,  and  the  tariff  bill  will 
probably  be  under  discussion  this  coming  week.  It 
will  no  doubt  pass  the  Senate;  but  there  is  no  chance 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  will  sign  it.  As  in  the  silver 
contention  of  the  past  ten  days,  there  will  be  much  of 
sound  and  fury  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  practical 
results.  Indeed,  the  situation  and  the  time  are  un- 
favorable to  definite  legislative  action  of  any  kind. 
With  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House,  with  a  Re- 
publican autocrat  wielding  the  powers  of  the  House, 
with  a  Senate  in  which  no  party  has  a  clear  majority, 
with  a  national  election  coming  on — in  such  a  situa- 
tion and  at  such  a  time — he  is,  indeed,  a  credulous 


man,  who  looks  for  anything  better  at  Washington 
this  winter  than  a  series  of  sham  battles. 


While  the  events  of  the  week  in  no  way  change 
the  practical  status  of  silver,  they  have  an  interest- 
ing significance,  in  that  tbey  expose  the  attitude  of 
the  great  political  parties  respecting  the  financial 
question.  Of  the  42  votes  for  free  silver  in  the  Sen- 
ate last  Saturday,  21  were  Democrats,  15  were  Re- 
publicans and  fi  were  Populists.  Of  the  35  votes 
against,  22  were  Republicans  and  13  were  Demo- 
crats. When  the  bill  bearing  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  went  to  the  House,  it  was  reported  with  an 
unfavorable  recommendation  by  a  committee  domi- 
nated by  Republican  votes;  and,  coinciden tally,  Mr. 
Crisp,  leader  of  the  Democratic  side,  declared  him- 
self its  champion  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
These  circumstances  are  very  significant.  They  do 
not,  indeed,  establish  the  policy  either  of  the  Demo- 
cratic or  the  Republican  party,  but  they  illustrate 
tendencies  of  great  importance  in  respect  to  the 
future  course  of  both.  It  is  clearly  evident 
that  if  either  of  the  old  parties  is  to  adopt 
the  silver  cause  it  must  be  the  Democratic.  Its  ten- 
dencies are  strongly  that  way,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  free  silver  enthusiasm  should  carry  all 
before  it  in  the  coming  national  convention.  The 
South  and  West — where  the  Democratic  majorities 
come  from — are  for  silver,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
if  they  can  be  overcome  by  the  powers  of  the  North 
and  East.  Without  the  weight  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in 
the  balance,  they  certainly  could  not  do  it. 

The  Republican  tendencies  are  quite  as  clearly  ex- 
posed. Under  a  general  declaration  favorable  to 
"  bimetallism  "  that  party  will  stand  by  the  existing 
system,  looking  for  relief  through  the  agency  of 
international  arrangement.  This  is  a  prospect  so 
remote  that  it  has  no  practical  value  excepting  as  a 
term  of  political  diplomacy. 


Mr.  Harrison  does  not  want  the  Presidency — he 
himself  has  said  it.  On  Monday  of  this  week  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Capt.  Gowdy,  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  State  Republican  Committee,  in  which  he 
says:  "To  every  one  who  has  proposed  to  promote 
my  nomination  I  have  said  no.  There  never  has 
been  an  hour  since  I  left  the  White  House  that  I 
have  felt  a  wish  to  return  to  it.  The  Republican 
party  has  twice  in  national  conventions  given  me  its 
indorsement,  and  that  is  enough.  I  think  the  voters 
of  our  party  are  now  entitled  to  have  a  new  name. 
For  the  sentiment,  great  or  small,  that  has  been 
manifested  for  my  nomination  I  am  grateful,  and  of 
thai  wider  respect  and  kindness,  breaking  party 
lines,  which  have  been  shown  me  in  many  ways,  I  am 
profoundly  appreciative.  1  cannot  consent  that  my 
name  be  presented  to  or  used  in  the  St.  Louis  con- 
vention, and  must  kindly  ask  my  friends  to  accept 
this  as  a  sincere  and  final  expression  upon  the  sub- 
ject." It  will,  of  course  be  noted  that  this  utter- 
ance does  not  commit  Mr.  Harrison  to  a  refusal  of 
the  nomination  if  it  should  be  tendered  him;  that 
would,  indeed,  be  an  assumption;  but  it  is  so  mani- 
festly sincere  in  its  tone  that  it  would  be  imperti- 
nent to  discredit  it.  To  the  Rural  this  withdrawal 
would  appear  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Judge 
McKinley.  It  is,  however,  a  singular  and  amusing 
circumstance  that  the  friends  of  every  other  candi- 
date look  upon  it  as  favorable  to  their  hopes. 


Gleanings. 


The  southern  California  fruit  exchanges  will  hereafter 
guarantee  all  shipments  of  oranges  free  from  frost. 

Judge  Gkant  of  Yolo  county  has  decided  that  the  wages  of 
an  employee  cannot  be  reduced  by  the  employer  without  no- 
tification. 

The  St.  Helena  Sentinel  reports  that  a  co-operative  creamery 
to  cost  $4150  and  capable  of  handling  the  milk  of  750  cows,  is 
to  be  established  near  Rutherford. 

The  Colusa  people  are  in  dead  earnest  in  the  project  to  build 
a  beet  sugar  factory.  One  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  have 
pledged  themselves  in  various  sums  to  assist  the  scheme. 

P.  H.  Foster,  a  fruit  dealer  whose  chief  capital  appears  to 
have  been  gall  and  wind,  has  left  San  Jose  for  parts  unknown, 
leaving  many  debts  to  orchardists,  whose  fruit  he  had  bought 
on  credit. 

St.  Helena  letter:  The  vineyardists  feel  encouraged  owing 
to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  wine.  Mr.  George  Fountain  has 
just  sold  his  entire  vintage  of  '05  at  15  cents  per  gallon  in  the 
cellar,  and  there  is  good  promise  that  next  year's  wine  will 
bring  20  cents. 

Santa  Chuz,  January  ISO.—  An  amended  complaint  was  filed 
to-day  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Janes  Struve  against  the 
Western  Beet  Sugar  Company.  Struve  demands  $20,000  dam- 
ages for  the  dumping  of  pulp  from  a  sugar  factory  at  Watson- 
ville  on  his  land.    Ho  claims  that  it  is  spoiled  for  cultivation 


and  has  affected  the  health  of  himself  and  family  so  that  they 
will  be  compelled  to  move,  unless  the  defendant  is  restrained 
from  further  dumping. 

TnE  Sonoma  Valley  Poultry  Yards,  Sonoma,  writes  us: 
In  your  issue  of  January  25th  the  list  of  awards  at  Oakland 
Poultry  Show  should  read  :    '  White  Minorcas,  3rd  hen  :  Light 
Brahmas.  1st  and  2nd  cocks  and  1st  and  2nd  hens,  Sonoma 
\  alley  Poultry  Yards.'" 

T„Afi a  ™eans  of  advertising  the  fruits  of  southern  California, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  are  sending  out  daily  from  San  Bernar- 
dino fine  sample  boxes  to  distinguished  people  all  over  the 
world.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  President  Cleve- 
land and  others  are  on  the  list  this  year, 

Watsonville  Pajaronian  :  The  boom  in  wheat  during  the 
past  week  was  not  of  much  interest  to  our  fanners.  Most  of 
them  have  gone  out  of  wheat  raising.  Down  in  the  King  City 
section  that  jump  was  more  welcome  to  the  farmers  than  the 
rain.  It  led  them  to  hope  that  the  bottom  of  the  market  had 
been  touched  and  the  up  grade  was  being  climbed. 

A  carload  of  redwood  to  be  used  in  making  lead  pencils 
was  shipped  the  other  day  from  Sanger,  Cal.,  for  Nuremburg, 
Germany.  Some  time  ago  experts  fromGermanv  investigated 
the  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  an  effort  to'find  a  substi- 
tute for  cedar,  the  forests  of  Europe,  from  which  the  supply 
of  that  wood  for  lead  pencils  has  hitherto  been  obtained, 
having  become  exhausted. 

Mb.  Ingels,  a  stockman,  whose  ranch  is  located  on  Oak 
mountain,  says  the  Sanger  Herald,  has  had  a  large  number  of 
suckling  pigs  carried  off  by  large  eagles.  He  estimates  that 
during  the  past  few  months  the  eagles  have  carried  off  fully 
200  head  of  pigs  from  the  ranch,  and  unless  he  can  find  some 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  big  birds  of  prev  he  will  soon  be 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  hog  business. 

The  Sonoma  County  Horticultural  Society  at  its  last  meet- 
ing elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows:  E.  D. 
Sweetser,  president;  N.  G.  Finley,  secretary  (re-elected) :  G. 
R.  Camp,  treasurer.  The  following  list  of  vice-presidents 
were  chosen:  M.  Braughler,  Santa  Rosa ;  G.  N.  Whitaker, 
Bennett  Valley  :  Isaac  Parker,  Healdsburg;  H.  M.  LeBaron, 
Valley  Ford ;  E.  E.  Miller,  Sebastopol ;  M.  Menihan,  Clover- 
dale;  John  Merritt,  Petaluma;  J.  G.  Stevens,  Kenwood; 
Robert  Howe,  Sonoma;  T.  J.  True.  Forestville ;  Jacob  Joost, 
Guerneville;  S.  P.  Woodworth,  Stony  Point. 

The  Northern  Solano  Sugar  Beet  Association  held  a 
meeting  last  week  to  make  final  arrangements  for  this  sea- 
son's experimental  campaign.  With  reference  to  it  the  Dixon 
Tribune  savs :  "  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  result  of 
this  experiment  will  have  a  great  bearing  on  the  future  of 
the  community,  and  it  is  essential  that  every  farmer  should 
do  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  test  a  thorough  one.  The 
membership  of  the  association  is  already  large  and  representa- 
tive, but  it  should  include  the  name  of  every  farmer  in  the 
northern  part  of  Solano  county,  as  well  as  southern  Yolo." 

A  half-dozen  carloads  of  beans  were  shipped  from  Guada- 
loupe  last  week,  under  consignment  to  Eastern  houses.  The 
Standard  congratulates  the  community  that  "with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  through  railroad  we  can  now  dispose  of  our  prod- 
ucts in  the  East  without  the  assistance  of  San  Francisco  com- 
mission houses."  Before  going  irrevocably  into  the  business 
of  consigning  to  the  East  it  might  be  well" for  the  Guadaloupe 
people  to  investigate  whether  there  are  not  very  substantial 
advantages  in  having  a  home  market.  Our  fruit  men  have 
pretty  thoroughly  exploited  the  consignment  system  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  yielded  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

A  Boise  Citt  dispatch  of  the  23rd  inst.  says  :  "  Strange  re- 
sults have  followed  the  depression  in  the  price  of  horses  in 
Idaho.  Many  horses  have  been  shipped  to  canning  factories, 
but  the  latest  method  of  realizing  on  the  animals  has  devel- 
oped in  a  scheme  to  dispose  of  them  through  pork.  Hogs 
thrive  on  refuse  and  offal.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  horses 
are  being  killed  and  fed  to  hogs  in  large  numbers.  In  Cassia 
county  a  large  band  of  horses  belonging  to  Robert  Grayson,  of 
San  Francisco,  and  Michael  Hyde,  of  Oreana,  this  State,  is 
being  gathered  in  by  cowboys  and  killed  for  hogs.  Others  are 
following  the  example,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  range 
horses  in  that  section  will  soon  be  converted  into  pork." 

The  new  Hollister  creamery  is  already  on  a  paying  basis. 
The  whole  cost,  including  land,  was  *74UO.  Operations  were 
commenced  August  1,  lfS95,  and  in  the  first  thirty-five  days 
$707.86  was  distributed  among  the  farmers  for  the  purchase  of 
milk.  Since  that  time  business  has  been  on  the  increase  and 
up  to  January  1st  $3500.52  has  been  paid  out  to  milk  producers. 
At  the  same  time  over  $1300  has  been  paid  out  for  wood  and 
supplies,  labor,  etc.  All  this  money  comes  in  from  outside 
sources  and  adds  to  the  life  of  the  town.  The  lowest  price 
paid  for  milk  was  in  August— (15  cents  per  hundred— and  from 
that  it  has  varied,  the  highest  price  being  $1  per  hundred 
paid  in  December.  For  the  first  two  weeks  in  January  00 
cents  per  hundred  was  paid. 

The  Woodland  Mail  notes  the  presence  of  several  horse 
buyers  in  Yolo  county,  and  remarks  that  there  is  a  keen  de- 
mand for  roadsters  and  big  draft  animals,  and  the  supply  is 
not  equal  to  the  demand.  Last  spring  fully  75 per  cent  of  the 
farmers  of  Yolo  county  declined  to  breed  their  brood  marcs, 
feeling  that  the  foals  would  be  a  dead  loss,  but  next  season 
most  of  the  doubtful  ones  will  breed  extensively.  Scrub 
horses  are  wanted  nowhere,  so  the  practice  of  paying  out 
money  for  the  get  of  "dogs"  will  be  abandoned  in  Yolo 
county.  The  mule  market,  too,  is  looking  up.  Within  the 
past  year  the  farmers  have  been  so  discouraged  that  they 
gave  away  jacks  that  cost  them  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  one 
Yolo  man  presented  to  a  neighbor  two  blooded  jennies,  not 
wishing  to  produce  jacks  that  hecould  not  sell. 

The  contention  between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of 
nursery-stock  inspection  still  goes  on  hotly  in  San  Bernardino 
county.  There  is,  indeed,  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  inspectiyn  system  has  kept  out 
a  great  deal  of  scale,  etc. ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  nosystemof  inspection  which  passes  by  express, 
freight  and  postal  packages,  is  thorough  or  wholly  effective. 
The  maid  defect  of  the  present  system  is  that  it  can  only  deal 
with  such  stock  as  comes  by  regular  freight-carrying  lines 
under  way-bills  descriptive  of  its  character.  By  using  the 
express  or  the  mails,  or  by  a  little  artifice  in  way-billing  it  is 
an  easy  matter  toescape  the  inspection.  Whether,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  be  worth  while  to  maintain  in  each  county  a 
more  or  less  costly  system  of  inspection,  is  a  question  worth 
considering. 

The  Anti-Debris  Association  reports  that  several  of  the  so- 
called  restraining  dams  built  within  the  last,  two  years  in  the 
hydraulic  mining  regions  of  Yuba,  Placer  and  El  Dorado  coun- 
ties have  been  washed  out  by  the  recent  floods.  One  of  the 
dams  which  broke  was  the  solid  rock  dam  in  New  York  Flat 
in  Yuba  county.  Tons  of  debris  had  gathered  behind  this 
wall,  thereby  tending  to  strengthen  the  structure,  but  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  Yuba  proved  too  much  for  the  wall  of 
rock,  and  thirty  feet  of  the  dam  was  carried  out  clear  down  to 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  York  Mining  Company's  dam  was 
also  carried  out  by  the  high  water,  but  the  worst  disaster 
was  that  to  the  Omega  mine  dam.  This  was  the  largest  re- 
straining dam  yet  built  in  the  State,  and  was  perfec-tly  safe; 
but  it  had  to  succumb,  and  the  debris  which,  a  few  days  ago, 
was  deposited  in  tons  behind  the  restraining  walls  is  now 
scattered  over  miles  of  river  bed. 
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THE    WHEAT  SITUATION. 


Causes  of  the  Recent  Advance  in  Price  Set 
Forth. 


Poor  Supply  In  South  America,  India  and   Australia— Russian 
Holders  Out  of  the  Market— Waiting  for  Higher  Prices. 

A  year  ago  this  month  wheat  reached  the  lowest 
figure  ever  recorded  here,  No.  1  having  sold  for  SO 
cents  per  100  pounds.  To-day  the  same  grade  of 
wheat  brings  $1.15  per  cental — a  raise  of  35  cents. 
This  is  an  increase  of  43f  per  cent  on  the  selling  price 
of  a  year  ago,  and  the  greater  portion  of  this  enor- 
mous advance  has  taken  place  within  the  last  two 
weeks.  And  in  all  probability  the  end  is  not  yet,  for 
we  learn  from  intelligent  sources  that  the  avail- 
able supply  of  wheat  in  all  the  great  grain-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world  is  short  of  the  average. 
The  only  possible  exception  to  this  state  of  affairs 
may  be  Russia,  but  the  reports  from  that  quarter 
are  so  meager  that  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the 
surplus  available  there. 

Wheat  as  a  food  supply  is  raised  in  nearly  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world,  but  in  a  great  many 
of  them  only  enough  is  raised  to  supply  the  domestic 
requirements,  and  a  few  countries — and  these  the 
most  thickly  populated — consume  all  that  is  raised 
within  their  own  borders  and  are  heavy  importers. 
The  principal  countries,  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances have  enough  for  their  own  use  and  large 
quantities  available  for  export,  are  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Russia,  Egypt,  India,  Australasia, 
Argentine,  Chile  and  to  some  extent  a  few  of  the 
smaller  European  States.  But  the  above  named  are 
the  principal  sources  of  the  commercial  supply,  and 
the  state  of  their  crops  constitutes  the  chief  factor 
in  fixing  the  price  of  that  commodity. 

Europe,  and  especially  Great  Britain,  is  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  market  for  all  these  countries.  The 
actual  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  all  the  other  countries  combined. 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  Reports  by  the 
F.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  shows  the  amount 
of  wheat  raised  in  the  different  sections  of  the  world. 
The  figures  for  1895  are  not  yet  available  with  the 
exception  of  those  for  the  Uuited  States,  which  is 
stated  by  the  Department  to  be  4(57,103,000  bushels, 
being  an  increase  of  nearly  7,000,000  over  those  for 
1894. 


THE  WHEAT   CROP  OF  THE  WOULD. 


COINTHIKS. 


1891. 

lU'SHEI.S. 


1893. 

IirsHKI.N. 


48,8(6,000     57,292,000  81,453,000 


United  States  I  611,780,000  515,949,000 

Canada  and  Mexico. .     77,034,000  62,799,000 

South  America,  (tn-| 
eluding  Argentine, 
Chile  and  Uruguay). 

Kurope,  (including 
Austria,  Hungary, 
France,  Germany,  It- 
aly, Rvissia,  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  The 
Caucasus,  Turkey, 
etc.,  etc.)  

Asia. i  including  India, 
Asiatic  Turkey.  Per- 
sia, Japan,  etc.)  I  342,611,000 

Africa,  (including  Al-I 
geria,  Egypt,  etc.).    1  47,551,000 

Australasia,  (includ- 
ing Victoria,  South 
Australia,  New  7,ea 
land,  etc)   33.875,000 


5n 


I32.IUI 
255,000 


807,000 
221,000 


|:,|  ...M.., 


1,208,590,000  1,416,082,000  1,469,526.000  1,538,216,000 


286,944,000  355,016,000 
38,252,000  31,891,000 


959,000 
098,000 


37,096,000     42,458,000  43,360,000 


Totals   2,369,746,000  2,414.414,000  2,426,731,000  2,590,121,000 

While  the  figures  for  1895,  on  which  to  base  a  com- 
parison with  the  above  table,  are  not  available,  re- 
ports more  or  less  authentic  have  been  received 
from  most  of  the  grain  producing  countries.  As 
stated  above,  our  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  crop  in  the  United  States  at  467,103,000 
bushels,  and  these  figures,  which  are  only  estimates, 
we  may  take  as  being  approximately  correct, 
although  some  think  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  it 
were  found  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  have  reached 
500,000,000.  At  any  rate,  we  are  cetaiu  that  the  total 
crop  in  this  country  is  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year. 

Reports  from  Russia,  our  largest  competitor  in 
the  European  markets,  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
enormous  crop,  although  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty regarding  it. 

In  Australia,  which  country  in  former  years  had 
a  considerable  supply  of  wheat  for  export,  the  crops 
over  nearly  the  entire  country  were  a  failure.  One 
or  two  of  the  colonies  may  have  a  small  quantity 
over  and  above  their  actual  needs,  but  this  will  be 
far  short  of  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  neigh- 
boring colonies. 

In  India  the  latest  reports  state  there  will  be  no 
export  surplus. 

In  South  America  reports  from  Chile  announce  a 
probable  surplus  of  about  5,000,000  bushels.  From 
Argentine  come  conflicting  reports,  but  it  is  not 
supposed  that  country  will  have  enough  to  affect  in 
any  great  degree  the  world's  supply. 

The  crops  in  Europe,  outside  of  Russia,  were  un- 
doubtedly large,  save  in  England,  where  large  areas 
formerly  sown  to  wheat  have  been  turned  into  pas- 
ture. 

(  O.Y1 H  KRCIAL  SUPPLY. 

While  the  above  table  shows  the  total  wheat  crop 
of  the  various  countries  in  the  world,  it  must  be  re- 


membered that  each  of  them  requires  an  enormous 
quantity  for  their  internal  use,  and  that  only  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  is  available  for  export. 
The  following  table,  taken  from  Bra d street's,  will 
show  the  quantities  available  at  Jan.  1st  of  each  year 
for  the  last  seven  years: 

Year.  B'ifhel*. 

1890  115,092,000 

1891   111,484,940 

1892  156,536,901 

1893  182,372,785 

1894  190,293,000 

1895  184,753.000 

1896  169,973,000 

In  making  this  estimate,  only  stocks  in  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe  and  afloat  for  Europe  are 
taken  into  account. 

By  comparison  of  the  figures  for  Jan.,  1895,  and 
and  Jan.,  1896 — as  shown  in  the  above  table — it  will 
be  seen  that  the  present  available  supply  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  year  ago  is  short  about  15,- 
000,000  bushels.  This  deficiency,  while  very  notable, 
is  not  in  itself  sufficiently  great  to  cause  the  large 
advance  which  has  taken  place.  Commenting  on 
this  movement,  Bradetreet's  says: 

That  the  advance  should  be  maintained,  and  shown  to  be 
due  to  increasing  export  demand  rather  than  to  scarcity  of 
supplies  in  this  country  (the  U.  S.l,  was  what  the  tradehardly 
looked  for.  The  strength  of  the  cereal  abroad  is,  of  course, 
largely  based  on  unwillingness  of  Russian  holders  to  part 
with  their  wheat  at  the  present  range  of  prices,  to  the  entire 
absence  of  supplies  of  wheat  for  export  in  Australia  and  the 
prospect  of  smaller  stocks  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

A  great  London  authority  {Beerbohm)  says: 
The  chief  seller  of  wheat  this  season  is  Russia,  and  upon 
the  action  of  holders  in  that  country  much  depends.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  last  crop  has  been  much  less  than  the 
previous  one,  but  the  latter  obviously  left  so  large  a  surplus 
of  old  -wheat  that  Russia  can  easily  spare  as  much  as  she  ex- 
ported last  season,  viz.,  17,000,000  quarters  (136,000,000 
bushels).  There  is,  however,  as  we  have  frequently  pointed 
out,  a  prevalent  notion  among  Russian  holders  that  the  price 
of  wheat  is  going  to  improve,  the  result  being  that  for  some 
considerable  time  the  level  of  prices  in  Russia  has  been  above 
that  of  Western  Europe.  Stocks  in  the  southern  ports  have 
in  consequence  accumulated,  farmers  having  obtained  ad- 
vances upon  their  produce  to  enable  them  to  hold  it,  if  neces- 
sary, until  next  spring.  Much,  therefore,  depends  upon 
whether  or  no  this  wheat  will  be  held  until  the  spring.  It 
would  appear,  indeed,  that,  as  European  importing  countries 
require  the  17,000,000  or  18,000,000  quarters  which  Russia  is 
credited  with  having  to  spare,  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  a  struggle  between  the  European  buyer  and  the  Russian 
seller.  America  and  La  Plata  may  temporarily  fill  the  gap, 
but  the  Russian  wheat  is  evidently  more  indispensable  this 
year  than  it  has  been  for  several  years  past. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  total  available 
crops  are  not  so  very  much  smaller  than  last  year  as 
to  cause  a  great  increase  in  price,  the  conditions  are 
different.  Most  of  the  grain-producing  countries,  on 
account  of  bad  harvests  and,  to  some  extent,  to 
diminished  acreage,  are  short,  while  Russia,  with  a 
plentiful  supply,  is  holding  back.  America,  too,  has 
a  large  supply,  and,  as  anticipated  by  the  London 
paper  above  quoted,  is  willing  to  fill  the  gap,  but  at 
a  large  increase  of  price.  How  long  it  will  last  de- 
pends a  good  deal  on  the  action  of  Russia.  If  she 
sticks  to  her  present  policy,  it  will  enable  the  holders 
in  this  country  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  at  the  ad- 
vanced figures,  but  if  she  decides  to  let  go,  prices 
may  go  back  somewhat,  although  it  is  not  antici- 
pated that  prices  will  decline  to  their  old  figures  this 
season. 

IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  situation  in 
California  is  interesting.  The  following  table  shows 
the  wheat  crop  here  for  a  series  of  years,  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  crop  for  1894-95  (which  is  an 
estimate)  is  about  the  same  as  the  previous  year: 

Year.  Centalf. 

1884-  85   15,177,980 

1885-  86  21,394,380 

1886-  87  17,315,380 

1887-  88   18,643.080 

1888-  89    25,174,940 

1889-  90  18,889.680 

1890-  91   21,095,440 

1891-  92    20,445,960 

1892-  93   19,904,840 

1893-  94   14,335,840 

1894-  95   14.700,000 

In  ordinary  years  Europe  is  the  principal  pur- 
chaser of  our  surplus  wheat — in  fact,  we  may  say  the 
only  purchaser.  This  year,  however,  another  factor 
has  to  be  considered.  The  wheat  crops  in  Australia 
and  South  Africa  have  been  a  comparative  failure, 
and  these  countries  have  recently  entered  our  mar- 
ket as  heavy  purchasers,  California  being  the  near- 
est wheat-producing  country  having  a  surplus  avail- 
able for  export.  Purchases  to  the  extent  of  50,000 
tons  have  been  already  made,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  still  be  needed  another  50,000  tons,  or  even 
more,  to  satisfy  the  actual  requirements  of  these 
countries.  The  exports  of  wheat  from  California 
during  1894-95  was  9,598,023  centals. 

Assuming  that  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  will  be  purchasers  to  the  extent  of  100,000  tons 
or  2,000,000  centals  from  our  crop  of  1895,  which  was 
very  little  larger  than  that  of  1894,  it  follows  that 
there  will  be  just  that  amount  less  available  for  the 
supply  of  Europe. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  is  reaping  the  advantage  of  a  large  crop,  with 
Russia  on  the  one  hand  disinclined  to  seil  and  Aus- 
tralia on  the  other  compelled  to  buy  from  here  to  sat- 
isfy her  immediate  wants. 

How  much  of  the  crop  of  last  year  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  our  farmers  cannot  be  known,  but  for  those 
who  are  larger  holders  the  situation  is  very  pleasant. 


THE  FIELD. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


A  Review  of  C'alifornla'R  Lending  Interest*. 

The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  E. 
F.  Smith,  secretary,  is  a  very  comprehensive  and 
carefully  prepared  document,  which  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  officers  of  the  Board  and  to  the  State. 
It  will  ere  long  be  published  as  a  public  document, 
but  the  salient  portions  we  submit  at  once  for  the 
edification  of  all  interested  in  these  branches  of  Cali- 
fornia's greatness. 

Wheat-Growing. — There  is  in  this  State  a  confirmed 
feeling  that  the  growing  of  wheat  as  a  staple  cereal 
product  for  export  is  an  industry  of  the  past  and 
that  its  production  must  be  confined  to  home  con- 
sumption. A  review  of  our  local  market  prices  of 
wheat  for  export,  extending  over  the  past  thirty 
years,  will  show  a  remarkable  falling  off.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1865,  wheat  sold  at  tide-water  for  $2  per  cental, 
or  $1.20  per  bushel.  In  October,  1894,  at  the  same 
point,  the  price  was  78  cents  per  cental,  or  4fi.8  cents 
per  bushel.  Take  the  subject  of  exports  from  Cali- 
fornia: this  will  more  clearly  show  the  change  of 
conditions.  In  1854  our  total  export  of  wheat  was 
214,(il0  centals,  of  360,000  bushels.  From  that  time 
forth,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  seasons  of 
drought,  there  was  a  steady  and  healthy  increase, 
until  the  season  of  1882  showed  the  total  amount  to 
be  25,320,316  centals,  or  42,200,526  bushels.  That 
season  the  wheat  industry  was  in  its  zenith  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  export  price  obtaiued  was  $1.70  per 
cental,  or  $1.02  per  bushel,  which  figure,  although 
maintained  through  the  next  year,  has  never  again 
been  reached.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  value  of 
wheat  exported  from  California  in  18S2  was  $42,000,- 
000  in  round  numbers.  It  is  no  mystery,  then,  that 
the  wheat-grower  has  become  less  prosperous,  for 
exports  have  steadily  declined  in  volume,  until,  in 
1893-94,  the  total  amount  was  but  18,000,000  bush- 
els, at  tide-water  price  of  46.8  cents  per  bushel;  a 
total  of  $8,000,000. 

These  figures  better  illustrate  the  actual  condition 
of  the  wheat  farmer  than  volumes  that  might  be 
written.  When  there  is  taken  into  consideration  the 
fact  that,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years,  there 
has  been  a  reduction  of  over  80  per  cent  in  returns, 
is  it  necessary  to  search  further  for  the  reason  why 
the  wheat-grower  is  not  prosperous  ?  Can  anyone 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  these  facts  and  argue  that 
the  day  of  wheat-growing  for  profit  is  not  of  the 
past  ? 

California,  by  reason  of  climatic  advantages  which 
permits  the  use  of  improved  methods  and  machinery 
for  tilling  the  soil  and  harvesting  cereal  crops  appli- 
cable to  no  other  country  of  the  globe,  save  possibly 
the  Argentine  Republic,  can  produce  wheat  cheaper 
than  any  of  the  great  wheat-growing  States  of  this 
Union.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  prices  have  been 
below  cost  of  production,  which  fact,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  likelihood  of  a  permanent  change  for  the 
better,  will  bar  future  cultivation  of  this  great  cer- 
eal in  California  as  an  article  of  export. 

Barley  Growing. — There  is  a  steadily  growing  de- 
mand for  American  barley  for  export.  In  1894  the 
shipments  of  barley  to  the  English  market  were 
18,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  shipments  to  the 
same  country  in  1893.  Of  course,  this  refers  only  to 
high  grade  brewing  stock.  The  hard,  firm  and 
bright  grain  barley  from  the  Northwestern  States 
and  California  commands  higher  prices  than  the 
European  article.  The  barley  acreage  in  the  United 
Kingdom  averages  about  2,250,000,  with  an  average 
yield  of  about  75,000,000  bushels.  The  average  acre- 
age in  California  is  nearly  1,000,000,  with  a  yield  of 
20,000,000  bushels.  The  records  of  exports  show 
that  the  American  product  above  referred  to  has 
been  steadily  gaining  favor  for  the  past  seven  years. 
The  average  price  is  about  78  cents  per  bushel  of 
fifty-six  pounds.  California  malting  barley  is  rated 
as  one  of  the  highest  grades,  and  the  English  market 
should  take  a  volume  at  remunerative  prices. 

The  Poultry  Interest. — One  thing  the  farmer  must 
certainly  do  is  to  get  out  of  the  old  wheat-raising 
rut.  There  are  many  subsidiary  products  of  the 
farm  that  will,  even  at  this  time,  return  a  good  liv- 
ing. Why  are  the  consumers  of  poultry  and  eggs 
compelled  to  rely  upon  importations  from  other 
States  for  supply  during  six  months  of  the  year  ? 
Simply  because  of  lack  of  attention  to  the  "  chicken 
business."  In  the  palmy  days  of  wheat-growing  it 
was  beneath  the  dignity  of  many  farmers  to  bother 
with  chickens;  these  products  were  left  to  women  of 
the  family  to  trade  for  muslins  at  "  the  store." 
Now  poultry  raised  in  the  Bast  is  shipped  from  one 
thousand  to  two  thousand  miles  and  sold  in  open 
market  at  higher  prices  than  our  own  product. 
Over  2,000,000  dozens  of  eggs  from  east  of  the 
Rockies  have  been  received  and  sold  in  this  market 
during  the  year  just  closed,  and  for  which  the  pro- 
ducers received  an  average  of  8  cents  per  dozen;  to 
this  add  8  cents  for  freight  and  commission;  thus 
the  market  price  may  be  easily  fixed  at  from  20  to 
25  cents  per  dozen.  An  offer  of  less  than  10  cents 
per  dozen  to  the  average  California  poultry  raiser 
is  considered  not  worthy  of  answer.    An  assurance 
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of  10  cents  per  dozen  the  year  through  would  make 
a  neat  return  on  200  or  300  good  layers.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  table  poultry.  With  a  freight 
tariff  of  at  least  $1  per  dozen,  Eastern  poultry  sells 
rapidly.  Recently  a  consignment  of  4000  fowls, 
shipped  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  was  received  in 
one  of  our  cities  and  sold  at  prices  satisfactory  to 
the  shippers. 

Our  Fruit  Interests:— rA  reduction  of  over  80  per 
cent  in  returns  from  wheat  exports,  or,  in  plainer 
words,  from  $43,000,000  returned  into  this  State  as 
the  value  of  wheat  exported  in  1882  to  $8,000,000  re- 
turned in  1894  is  a  gap  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
filled,  or  partially  so,  by  other  resources,  would  have 
left  this  State  in  a  most  ruinous  condition.  Happily 
for  us,  this  great  shrinkage  was,  in  a  measure, 
counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  the  products  of 
our  orchards.  In  1882  the  shipments  of  fruit  were 
as  follows: 


Value  per 

Pounds.  pound. 

Fresh  fruit                               7,919,311)  *  02 

Dried  fruit                               4,532,350  12 

Raisins                                      865,770  12 

Canned  fruit  25,163,190  01 

Boxes.  Per  box. 

Citrus  fruit                                 262,500  2  50 

Total  value  11,714,043  10 

In  1894  we  show  a  considerable  increase  from  the 
orchard,  the  shipments  being: 


Total 
value. 
158,386  80 
543,882  00 
103,892  40 
251,631  90 

656,250  00 


Pounds. 

Fresh  fruit  179,574.800 

Dried  fruit  102,510,800 

Raisins   93,826;400 

Nuts    7,829,000 

Canned  fruit  105,325,200 

Boxes. 

Citrus  fruit   1,792,384 


Total 


Value  per 
pound. 
$  01 
06 
02'/2 
06 

% 

Per  box. 
2  00 


Total 
value. 
$  1,795,748  00 
6,150,648  00 
2,345,660  (10 
626,320  00 
526,626  00 

3,584,768  00 


lue  $15,029,770  00 

For  the  season  of  1894  there  were  shipped  about 
6500  cars  of  fresh  fruit.  The  shipments  of  1895 
aggregated  about  4500  cars,  a  decrease  of  over  thirty 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
There  were,  however,  better  shipping  arrange- 
ments, which  enabled  the  shippers  to  a  large  degree 
to  avoid  glutting  the  markets,  and  as  the  result  of 
this  fact  the  price  realized  per  pound  in  1895  was 
materially  higher  than  in  1894. 

Our  Dairy  Interests.— The  Oriental  markets  for  our 
dairy  products  are  at  our  door,  and  stand  waiting 
for  us  to  supply  their  requirements  in  the*  line  of 
trade;  but  if  the  great  Northwest  be  permitted  to 
come  through  our  gates  and  supplant  us  we  can  only 
blame  ourselves. 

San  Francisco  port  ranks  third  in  the  export  of 
dairy  products  to  foreign  countries;  New  York  and 
Boston  are  respectively  first  and  second  in  rank. 
The  output  of  butter  and  cheese  from  this  port  for 
1895,  as  shown  by  the  customs  figures,  was  as  follows: 


BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  EXPORTS 
FOR  1895. 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 


British  Columbia.. 
Hawaiian  islands 

Japan  

China  

Hongkomr  

French  Oceauica.. 

Mexico  

Guatemala  

Salvador   

Cttata  Rica  

Nicaragua  

Honduras  

Other  Countries.. . 

Totals  


44,533 
105.518  | 
71,707 
15,866 
19,470 
22,459 
18,601 
13,155 
2,830 
10,885 
60  | 
1,170 
78,805 

4 1 1 ,059 


$7,195 
19,127 
12.997 
2,149 
3,199 
3,997 
3,018 
2,292 
531 
2,903 
12 
207 
13,554 


5,870 
63,010 
16,362  | 
31,030  : 
16,755 
16,788 
23,470 
20,435 
6,523 
3,786 
2,210 
2,983 
61,879 


$71,18' 


271,101 


7,150 
1,808 
3,317 
1,869 
1,866 
2,484 
2,395 
759 
405 
269 
398 
4,465 


sugar  demonstrated  that  beet  sugar  could  be  pro- 
duced cheaper  and  better  in  California  than  in  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  The  tests  covered  the 
years  1891-92-93  (the  years  in  which  the  bounty  was 
paid),  and  it  was  shown  that  at  the  Chino  factory 
6.56  tons  of  beets  returned  2,000  pounds  of  sugar;  that 
at  Watsonville  8.40  tons,  and  at  Alvarado9.09  tons  of 
beets  produced  a  ton  of  sugar.  Experiments  made 
by  direction  of  the  same  department  show  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  our  valley  lands  are  adapted 
to  sugar  beet  culture  and  that  they  will  produce 
from  ten  to  twenty  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre. 

At  $4  per  ton,  the  ruling  factory  prices  of  last 
season,  a  profit  of  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  ton  has  been 
returned  to  the  producer,  with  prospect  of  increased 
yield  and  correspondingly  greater  profit  per  acre. 

As  shown  by  the  United  States  reports  on  the 
marketing  of  American  products,  Belgium,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population  produces  more  beet  sugar 
than  any  other  country  of  Europe.  In  1893,  with  a 
population  of  6,262,272,  she  had  121  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories, or  one  factory  to  every  51,750  inhabitants, 
while  Germany  had  but  405  factories  to  50,000,000 
people,  or  one  factory  to  every  125,000  inhabitants. 
At  that  rate  California,  with  her  1,200,000  popula- 
tion, and  with  a  territory  to  supply  that  is  peopled 
by  65,000,000  souls,  could  easily  maintain,  with  the 
producing  quality  of  her  soil,  twenty  factories  at 
least. 

The  beet-sugar  output  of  the  California  factories 
for  1895  is  estimated  to  be  as  follows:  Chino  factory, 
22,000,000  pounds;  Watsonville  factory,  21,900,000 
pounds;  Alvarado  factory,  5,400,000  pounds. 

Taking  the  average  price  for  refined  sugar  at  the 
four  ports,  4.152  cents,  as  quotod  to  the  trade  by 
Willett  &  Gray  of  New  York,  the  sugar  output  of 
California  for  1895  would  amount  to  $2,046,520.  The 
factory  prices  are  not  obtainable,  but  are  probably 
a  little  less  than  the  figures  quoted. 

The  Thoroughbred. — The  sales  of  California  thor- 
oughbred stock  still  continue  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  public  sales  of  yearlings  in  1895  amounted 
to  $120,000.  Ninety-five  head  from  one  farm  sold  in 
the  New  York  market  for  $70,250 — au  average  of 
$739  per  head.  The  money  invested  in  thorough- 
breds and  stock  farms  in  California  exceeds  in 
amount  that  put  into  the  same  business  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  California  has  the  credit  of  be- 
ing the  home  of  the  highest-priced  stallion  in  the 
world— Ormonde — for  whom  $150,000  was  paid  by 
one  of  our  breeders.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  by  the 
well-informed  that  the  thoroughbred  business  in 
California  runs  up  into  the  millions  in  value. 

Weatlier  Service. — The  Weather  Bureau  branch  of 
our  department  is  of  much  value.  This  branch  of 
the  California  State  Agricultural  Society,  under 
whose  liberal  aid  and  hearty  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  Department  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Professor  Willis  L.  Moore,  Chief), 
it  has  always  maintained,  has  grown  in  popularity 
from  the  time  it  was  inaugurated  by  the  present  sec- 
retary, in  the  fall  of  1881,  until  at  the  present  time 
it  has  become  one  of  the  actual  necessary  attachments 
of  this  society.  It  was  through  the  medium  of  this 
society  that  the  California  State  Weather  service 
was  fostered  and  brought  from  its  infancy,  in  1891, 
to  the  present  efficiency  and  popularity,  under  the 
able  management  of  its  original  and  present  director, 
James  A.  Barwick. 

The  State  Fairs. — The  report  devotes  considerable 
space  to  very  pertinent  facts,  showing  the  value  of 
the  annual  fairs  in  the  promotion  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State.  A  financial  statement  is  also 
made,  which  shows  that  the  net  indebtedness  of  the 
society  was  reduced  over  $7000  during  the  year  1895. 


$27,891 


At  a  value  of  nearly  $100,000— about  $20,000  less 
than  the  year  previous.  The  possibilities  of  extend 
ing  the  trade  in  California  dairy  products  to  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean  should  spur 
our  people  to  action,  and  to  see  that  the  trade  is 
held  by  the  producers  of  this  State.  This  interest 
needs  organization  and  co-operation.  There  should 
be  an  organization  of  milk  producers  in  each  county 
in  the  State. 

Tol>acco.—lt  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless a  fact,  that  California  has  within  her 
boundaries  more  land  adapted  to  the  culture  of  to 
bacco  than  all  the  tobacco  producing  States  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  more  particularly  is  this 
true  as  to  the  production  of  the  kind  known  as  cigar 
leaf,  a  variety  that  has  made  Connecticut  famous 
the  climate  is  also  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 
curing  of  the  Havana  seed  leaf.  The  coast  counties 
are  more  especially  the  favored  section  for  the 
growth  of  aromatic  tobaccos,  while  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  will  abundantly  grow  the 
class  known  as  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Ken- 
tucky tobaccos. 

Beet  Sugar.— la  the  place  of  three  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories, California  should  have  twenty.  The  extent 
of  acreage  in  this  State  available  for  beet  culture 
warrants  that  number. 

The  tests  made  uuder  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  ascertain  the  number  of  tons 
of  beets  necessary  to  procure  a  ton  of  granulated 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Future  of  the  Flockmaster. 


A.  M.  Garland  of  Illinois  is  a  well-known  leader  in 
ovine  affairs.  He  has  held  important  positions  in 
the  Wool  Growers'  Associations  and  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  sheep  classes  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
His  opinions  will  be  received  with  interest  and  re- 
spect everywhere,  and  now  that  he  has  declared  his 
views  about  the  future  of  the  sheep  in  this  couutry, 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  get  the  points.  In  a  com- 
munication to  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  Mr.  Garland 
gives  statistics  which  convince  him  that  wool  prices 
are  to  be  permanently  low  and  that  the  sharp  decline 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  world's  increase  of  sheep, 
and  not  by  tariff  legislation,  etc.  And  yet  Mr.  Gar- 
land says  that  the  sheep  will  not  go;  it  is  here  to 
stay,  and  it  will  stay. 

What  Can  the,  Flockmaster  Do? — It  will  not  do  for 
our  farmers,  in  the  aggregate,  seriously  to  contem- 
plate eliminating  the  sheep  from  the  list  of  domestic 
animals.  Such  a  course  would  be  business  suicide. 
No  country  has  made  permanent  progress  in  its  ag- 
riculture without  sheep,  and  the  necessity  with  most 
of  them  is  for  an  increase  of  numbers  rather  than 
any  diminution.  Great  Britain  has  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  sheep  on  less  territory  than  is  included  in 


Illinois  and  Missouri.  France  has  more  than  twenty 
millions  on  fewer  square  miles  than  lie  within  the 
single  State  of  Texas.  The  two  countries  named, 
with  not  more  than  one-tenth  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  have  about  one-third  more  sheep. 
These  figures  show  that  increased  numbers  of  sheep 
are  not  only  practicable,  but  that  the  experience  of 
farmers  on  high-priced  lands  has  demonstrated  that 
such  increase  is  inseparable  from  profitable  hus- 
bandry. What  the  farmers  of  two  advanced  Euro- 
pean nations  have  demonstrated  as  not  only  possible, 
but  necessary,  must  be  accepted  by  the  farmers  of 
this  country.  More  sheep  and  better  ones  are 
needed — animals  that,  while  growing  wool,  will  make 
first-class  meat  and  be  ready  for  market  before  they 
"  eat  their  heads  off." 

The  Mutton  Question. — And  this  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  mutton,  which  must  in  great  meas- 
ure furnish  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  profitable 
sheep  husbandry.  We  are  becoming  mutton  con- 
sumers quite  as  rapidly  and  certainly  as  the  supply 
of  palatable  mutton  will  enable  us  to  demonstrate. 
In  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  how  we  are  to  in- 
crease materially  the  number  of  sheep  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  mutton. 
According  to  the  best  data  obtainable,  we  consumed 
in  1894  not  less  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  sheep  returned  by  the  census  for  that  year. 
This  was  in  excess  of  the  natural  increase,  and  ex- 
plains the  diminution  of  about  three  and  a  half  mill- 
ions in  the  total  number  of  animals.  Returns  for 
the  year  1895  are  not  likely  to  make  any  more  favor- 
able showing. 

While  it  is  true  that  quite  a  large  proportion  of 
these  16,000,000 — more  or  less — sheep  sent  into  mar- 
ket were  there  as  the  result  of  necessity  or  discour- 
agement on  the  part  of  owners,  and  were  in  reality 
not  fit  for  mutton;  the  very  fact  that  their  carcasses 
were  eaten  at  all  proves  that  the  demand  for  mutton 
is  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  same  people  who 
consumed  several  million  carcasses  of  scrub  and 
scrawny  sheep  would  gladly  have  taken  instead  the 
carcasses  of  a  greater  number  of  well-bred  and  fat- 
tened animals.  The  difference  in  prices  secured  for 
choice  over  inferior  animals  is  always  a  handsome 
premium  on  superiority  in  blood  and  condition. 

Mutton  that  will  bring  the  top  price  in  market, 
grown  by  animals  that  will  mature  rapidly  and  fat- 
ten economically,  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  confronting  the  majority  of  farmers  of  how 
they  can  meet  the  depressed  prices  for  wool,  no 
matter  how  low  they  may  be  forced  by  competition 
at  home  or  abroad.  This  may  necessitate  a  new  de- 
parture for  a  majority  of  them,  but  the  sooner  they 
recognize  the  necessity,  and  turn  their  faces  toward 
the  light,  the  better  for  themselves  and  the  country. 

Better  Sheep. — Another  aspect  of  the  situation  is 
presented  for  consideration  when  we  contemplate  the 
relation  of  more  and  better  mutton  to  permanently 
cheap  wool.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  our 
sheep  are  to  be  found  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and 
are  largely  of  Merino  blood,  a  type  hitherto  bred  in 
disregard  of,  if  not  in  violation  of,  the  attributes  to 
mutton  production.  By  reason  of  size  of  flocks,  re- 
moteness from  markets,  and  peculiar  natural  en- 
vironments, the  work  of  meeting  depression  in  fleece 
values  by  enhancing  the  value  of  carcasses  is  ren- 
dered more  difficult  and  tedious  than  in  purely  agri- 
cultural regions.  At  the  same  time  owners  have 
other  opportunities  for  economizing  in  management 
that  have  not  been  generally  adopted.  Very  few 
large  flocks  have  been  so  thoroughly  culled  as  to  ex- 
clude all  but  the  paying  animals.  This  must  be  done 
if  profits  are  to  be  insured.  If  it  requires  the  income 
from  five  pounds  of  wool  to  meet  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing a  sheep  for  a  year,  then  every  animal  that  fails 
to  yield  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  over  that 
amount  should  be  thrown  out  as  unworthy  a  place 
among  money-makers. 

Scouring. — And  then  some  means  should  be  devised 
for  lessening  the  expense  of  shipping  and  selling 
wools.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  the 
fleeces  of  several  States  and  Territories  as  shrinking 
seventy  per  cent  in  the  process  of  scouring.  This 
means  that  the  grower  must  pay  for  one  hundred 
pounds  freight  to  get  thirty  pounds  of  wool  into 
market.  And  in  most  instances  it  also  means  that 
he  has  to  pay  an  extravagant  commission  for  selling, 
as  charges  are  usually  fixed  on  weight  rather  than 
on  value.  The  charge  of  one  cent  per  pound  for  sell- 
ing, that  a  few  years  ago  meant  a  commission  of  not 
over  five  per  cent,  at  present  prices  amounts  to  eight 
to  ten  per  cent;  and  so  on  through  the  list.  As  the 
price  of  wool  recedes,  the  percentage  of  all  arbitrary 
charges — shearing,  shipping,  selling — is  proportion- 
ately enhanced,  and  serves  by  so  much  to  crowd  out 
possible  profits. 

The  Future  — Summing  up  the  outlook,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  prospects  for  profits  from  sheep  are 
none  too  brilliant.  There  is,  however,  some  money 
within  reach,  and  some  breeders  are  demonstrating 
that  a  profit  can  be  secured.  What  a  few  men  are 
now  doing  a  great  many  more  can  do  when  the  will 
and  the  way  are  brought  into  harmony.  For  a 
number  of  years  English  farmers  have  grown  sheep 
on  higher-priced  lands  than  any  that  are  occupied  in 
this  country;  and  they  have  shipped  wools  here  and 
sold  them  on  our  markets  after  paying  ten  cents  a 
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pound  for  the  privilege.  Cannot  our  farmers  do  as 
well  ?  Our  Canadian  neighbors  have  fattened  and 
shipped  across  the  line  about  fifteen  hundred  sheep 
per  week  during  1895,  and  on  every  animal  have  paid 
a  tariff,  for  the  tariff  on  live  animals  is  still  in  force. 
Why  cannot  farmers  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  breed 
and  feed  as  intelligently  and  economically  as  do  their 
neighbors  farther  north  ? 

I  know  thev  can;  and  I  believe  they  will.  Some 
may  fall  by  the  wayside— rust  in  the  ruts  because 
they  will  not  or  cannot  climb  out— but  the  majority 
will  move  on,  taking  their  place  and  fitting  their  busi- 
ness to  the  newer  conditions  that  are  decreed. 

Talk  of  abandoning  sheep  husbandry  need  not  be 
listened  to.  This  country  can  no  more  discard  sheep 
from  its  agriculture  than  it  can  omit  the  cow  or  the 
pig;  and  those  pessimists  who  are  preparing  requi- 
ems to  the  passing  of  our  flocks  may  as  well  devote 
their  energies  to  some  more  exalting  theme. 

THE  DAIRY. 

Dairy  Practice  in  Southern  California. 

We  have  often  alluded  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Sessions  of 
Los  Angeles,  president  of  the  Southern  California 
Dairymen's  Association,  as  a  progressive  dairyman 
whose  methods  may  be  profitably  suggestive  to 
others.  At  the  recent  Farmers'  Institutes  in  Los 
Angeles,  Mr.  Sessions  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing speakers  and  his  statements  received  marked 
attention.  We  give  the  outline  of  his  practice  and 
belief: 

Good  Com  and  Rich  Millc.—The  subject  of  dairying 
is  one  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  study  and  grows 
more  interesting  as  one  gets  into  it. 

One  of  the  first  things  is  to  get  a  herd  of  cows. 
And  as  every  one  knows  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  cows,  it  is  important  to  start  with  good  ones. 
There  was  a  time  when  100  pounds  of  milk  was  sold 
at  the  same  price  as  any  other  100  pounds,  regard- 
less of  quality,  and  then  the  dairyman  selected  cows 
for  quantity,  and  some  of  the  more  ambitious  ones, 
thinking  their  milk  was  better  than  their  neighbor's, 
were  inclined  to  increase  the  quantity  by  the  use  of 
water. 

There  have  been  many  systems  contrived  for  test- 
ing milk,  but  none  of  them  were  simple  enough  for 
general  use,  until  Dr.  Babcock  hit  upon  his  plan, 
which  is  now  being  used  in  all  creameries  and  cheese 
factories,  and  since  all  milk  is  paid  for  by  this  test, 
dairymen  are  changing  their  herds  and  looking  more 
for  quality  than  quantity,  getting  both  if  possible, 
but  keeping  quality  well  in  mind. 

/{mils. — There  are  rich  and  poor  cows  in  every 
breed,  and  a  dairyman  cannot  safely  buy  a  cow  of 
any  breed  just  because  the  breed  is  noted  for  butter. 
The  testing  of  each  individual  cow  is  the  only  sure 
way  of  finding  her  value. 

Whether  the  milk  is  used  in  creameries  or  cheese 
factories,  the  butter  fat  contained  in  it  is  taken  for 
a  basis  for  the  payment  of  same.  It  has  been  proven 
that  the  proportion  of  butter  fats  to  other  solids  re- 
mains the  same  whether  the  milk  is  rich  or  poor, 
and  therefore  the  best  way  by  which  to  determine 
value  for  cheese  is  by  this  process. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Holstein  milk  was  good 
enough  for  cheese  when  there  was  not  butter  fat 
enough  to  make  it  profitable  for  butter,  but  a 
cheese-maker  tells  me  he  can  make  more  and  better 
cheese  from  a  rich  milk  than  a  poor.  Milk  going 
into  city  delivery  must  also  be  of  good  quality. 
There  is  an  ordinance  requiring  milk  to  be  above  a 
certain  standard  or  the  dealer  is  liable  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  selling  it. 

In  buying  milk  for  my  city  trade  I  pay  for  it  on 
the  basis  of  butter  fats,  which  encourages  the  pro- 
ducer to  make  as  rich  a  milk  as  possible. 

From  what  I  have  said  about  quality  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  dairyman  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  he  must  produce  a  rich  milk,  whether  it 
goes  into  butter,  cheese,  or  the  city,  in  order  to  get 
the  most  money  out  of  the  business. 

How  to  Test  Cons.— In  buying  cows  there  is  no  bet 
ter  way  than  to  take  along  a  small  scale  and  a  Bab- 
cock test,  and  see  the  cows  milked  and  the  milk 
weighed  and  tested.  There  is  now  on  the  market  a 
two-bottle  test  made  for  that  purpose.  It  can  be 
taken  out  of  its  case  and  set  on  a  table,  and  in  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  you  can  decide  whether  you 
want  the  cow  or  not.  After  getting  a  herd  estab- 
lished, the  dairyman  can  raise  his  own  cows,  by  buy- 
ing a  bull  known  to  be  richly  bred  and  raising  the 
calves  from  his  best  cows.  With  care  in  breeding 
and  raising  the  calves,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
young  cows  should  not  be  better  than  their  dams. 

/•'/•< <///i</.— One  very  important  part  in  dairying  is 
the  subject  of  feed  and  one  which  is  so  little  under- 
stood. There  is  quite  a  variety  of  feeds  at  your 
command,  but  what  combination  of  them  and  in 
what  proportion  to  feed  for  best  results  is  the  ques- 
tion. We  do  not  have  pastures  to  furnish  green 
feed  all  the  year  and  therefore  must  provide  feed  of 
some  kind  to  take  its  place. 

Alfalfa  stubble  is  used  largely  for  pasture,  but 


while  the  quality  of  milk  is  good,  the  flavor  is  objec- 
tionable, especially  for  city  milk.  Such  pasture  for 
a  short  time  each  day  may  answer,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  feed  hay,  straw  or  something  to  counteract 
such  flavors. 

The  quality  of  the  milk,  butter  and  cheese  will  be 
improved  if  such  flavors  can  be  kept  out.  Pump- 
kins, beets  and  green  corn  are  used  in  their  seasons 
with  good  success.  Corn  can  also  be  put  into  the 
silo,  as  cau  oats,  wheat  and  barley,  and  your  cows 
fed  a  succulent  feed  when  milk  is  scarce  and  high  in 
price. 

Strike  the  Sigh  /V/V.*.— The  price  of  milk  is  gov- 
erned by  the  supply  and  demand.  Butter  is  high 
because  milk  is  sc  arce,  and  then  in  the  spring,  when 
everybody's  cows  are  giving  lots  of  milk,  the  price 
goes  so  low  as  to  make  you  wonder  if  you  would 
have  any  money  left  after  paying  your  expenses. 

Now,  if  you  will  give  this  a  little  study  and  change 
your  system  you  can  arrange  it  so  as  to  have  the 
most  milk  when  prices  are  up.  It  can't  be  done  the 
first  year,  but  you  can  improve  the  condition  very 
soon  by  beginning  at  once  to  lay  your  plans.  Milk 
generally  reaches  the  highest  price  about  Septem- 
ber, October  and  November,  and  the  lowest  in  the 
spring.  Now  arrange  to  have  your  cows  fresh  in 
the  fall  and  have  a  supply  of  green  feed  to  give 
them  and  keep  them  in  good  flow  as  long  as  possible. 
Here  is  where  fresh  cut  corn  or  oats,  wheat  and 
barley  from  the  silo  come  in  handy. 

Silo*. — 1  have  in  my  silos  about  400  tons  of  corn 
for  winter  feeding;  and  I  have  already  sowed  about 
fifty-five  acres  to  oats  and  barley,  which  I  hope  will 
grow  well,  for  T  want  to  put  them  into  my  empty 
silos  next  spring  to  use  during  the  summer  when 
other  feed  is  scarce. 

Where  one  has  moist  land,  or  land  that  can  be  irri- 
gated, Italian  rye  grass  for  hay  or  pasture  can 
hardly  be  excelled.  1  put  in  a  few  acres  a  year  ago 
and  last  summer  I  cut  four  good  crops  from  it,  and 
there  is  now  a  good  stand  ready  for  the  winter  rains 
to  start  growing.  There  will  be  enough  of  it  go  to 
seed  each  year  to  keep  the  ground  seeded,  and  now, 
without  any  more  than  light  rains,  I  notice  the  young 
grass  coming  up.  Mr.  J.  D.  Durfee  of  El  Monte  has 
raised  it  for  a  number  of  years,  in  connection  with 
alfalfa,  and  now  has  decided  to  plow  up  his  alfalfa 
and  raise  nothing  but  rye  grass.  He  pastures  it  and 
also  makes  it  into  hay.  Mr.  Durfee  has  a  fine  herd 
of  Jerseys  and  his  butter  is  of  the  best  quality.  In 
our  experiment  of  the  first  year  we  found  while 
feeding  it  green,  and  also  partially  cured,  that  the 
quantity  of  milk  was  above  the  average  and  the 
quality  and  flavoring  excellent. 

Forage  Plant*. — What  is  needed  is  permanent  pas- 
tures or  some  forage  plant  that  can  be  pastured  or 
cut  and  fed  green.  We  hear  of  new  plants  that  a 
great  deal  is  claimed  for,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
get  into  use.  The  latest  one  to  claim  our  attention 
is  the  Australian  salt  bush,  recommended  by  the 
State  University.  It  grows  on  alkali,  where  noth- 
ing else  will  grow,  and  produces  a  large  amount  of 
forage.  Stock  of  all  kinds  eat  it  readily.  It  is  being 
grown  in  this  county  and  I  hope  it  will  be  thoroughly 
and  reports  made  of  it.  Its  effect  on  the  milk  should 
be  carefully  noted  to  see  if  the  quality  or  flavor  is 
changed. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Harshman  of  the  Compton  cheese  factory 
reports  good  success  among  a  few  of  his  patrons 
who  fed  sorghum.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
butter  fats. 

Care  of  Mill,-. — So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  cows 
and  feeds  to  produce  good  milk,  and  now  I  think  I 
should  speak  of  the  care  of  it. 

All  milk  should  be  aerated  as  soon  as  possible  after 
taken  from  the  cow  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  animal 
flavors,  and  if  to  be  sent  to  the  city  it  should  be 
cooled  down  as  low  as  your  coldest  water  will  allow. 

In  handling  our  milk  for  the  city  we  run  it  over  a 
Star  cooler  and  aerator,  which  airs  it  and  reduces 
the  temperature  immediately  to  03°  or  t>4°,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water.  Since  using  this  system  we 
have  had  very  little  trouble  from  sour  milk,  even  in 
hottest  weather.  Milk  not  aerated  before  putting 
in  the  cans  will  get  a  taint  that  will  sour  it  in  a  few 
hours.  I  have  heard  a  dairyman  say  that  it  went 
into  butter  and  it  made  no  difference  if  it  did  sour 
quickly,  as  cream  had  to  be  soured  before  churning. 
He  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween souring  and  ripening. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  used  in  all  the  vessels 
in  which  the  milk  is  handled  that  no  ferment  should 
be  allowed  to  start  in  any  of  them. 

One  careless  dairyman  can  spoil  a  whole  day's  run 
of  cheese  by  allowing  a  taint  or  a  ferment  to  get 
into  his  milk.  It  can  come  from  feed  or  uncleanli- 
ness,  and  if  a  man  expects  to  get  good  returns  he 
must  take  nothing  to  the  factory  that  would  in  any 
way  tend  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the  butter  or 
cheese  made.  The  best  butter  or  cheese  maker  in 
the  State  cannot  make  a  good  article  from  tainted 
milk. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  you  to  keep  in  mind  that 
to  produce  good  milk  feed  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant parts,  and,  having  produced  the  milk,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  handling  of  it  in  order 
that  it  may  reach  the  consumer  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

Evaporation  by  Artificial  Heat. 


The  great  mass  of  California  evaporated  fruit  is 
produced  by  sun  heat,  and  always  will  be.  It  is 
economically  beyond  any  results  possible  by  machine 
evaporation,  and  its  product  has  a  distinctive  char- 
acter which  is  commercially  acceptable.  There  are, 
however,  in  some  parts  of  California  needs  of  ma- 
chine curing,  and  in  some  other  parts  there  is  a 
necessity  of  late-season  curing,  which  necessitates 
artificial  heat.  California  fruit  growers  should, 
therefore,  keep  themselves  informed  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  this  art.  For  these  reasons  we  shall  present 
some  very  important  suggestions  made  by  R.  D. 
Allen  of  Silverton,  Or.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  of  that  State  held  in  Portland 
two  weeks  ago.  His  remarks  apply  directly  to  the 
curing  of  prunes,  and  this  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  reader. 

Good  and  Bud  Prune  E 'capo rat ion. — For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  had  no  experience  in  the  drying 
or  handling  of  dried  prunes,  it  is  well  to  state  what 
constitutes  a  properly  dried  or  evaporated  prune. 
The  process  by  which  the  prune  is  evaporated  should 
be  such  as  to  extract  the  water  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  discolor  the  flesh  of  the  fruit,  so  that  when 
the  prune  comes  out  of  the  evaporator  it  has  a  rich, 
translucent  appearance  on  holding  it  up  to  the  light, 
and,  when  broken  open,  reveals  the  rich,  golden 
cast  of  the  fruit  just  as  it  appeared  before  going 
into  the  drier.  While  with  the  cured  Italian  prune 
it  may  take  an  expert  to  determine  from  the  out- 
ward appearance  as  to  its  quality,  a  novice  can  tell 
at  a  glance  at  the  interior  whether  it  comes  up  to 
the  standard  of  a  properly  evaporated  prune.  Yet 
it  is  astonishing  to  note  how  many  prune  people 
there  are  who  don't  know  a  bad  dried  prune  when 
they  see  it — that  will  turn  out  a  poor  quality  and 
will  take  offense  if  you  show  them  the  defects  of 
their  fruit. 

Requisites  of  a  Good  Drier. — There  are  a  number  of 
points  to  consider  before  deciding  on  the  style  of  a 
drier  to  build.  First,  there  must  be  an  abundant 
circulation  of  air — an  inflow  of  not  less  than  ten 
square  inches  for  every  bushel  of  green  fruit — and  a 
thorough  system  of  ventilation  for  its  immediate 
exit,  after  being  heated  to  the  proper  temperature 
and  having  passed  up  through  and  between  the  fruit 
trays.  Second,  there  should  be  heating  capacity  in 
the  furnace  to  heat  up  this  inflow  of  outside  air  to  a 
temperature  of  100°,  and  to  maintain  it  without 
heavy  firing.  Third,  the  trays  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  offer  as  little  resistance  to  a  free  circu- 
lation of  the  heated  air  as  possible.  Fourth,  the 
evaporator  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  operator 
can  at  all  times  examine  any  tray  in  it  without 
molesting  the  others.  Fifth,  combined  with  the 
foregoing,  convenience  in  putting  in  and  taking  out 
the  fruit  trays  must  be  studied  and  provided  for,  as 
the  more  convenient  the  arrangement  in  this  respect 
the  more  cheaply  it  can  be  operated. 

First,  about  inflow  of  air;  that  is  easily  provided 
for.  Every  foundation  for  a  drier  should  be  of  brick 
or  stone,  at  least  eight  feet  hign.  The  best  way 
would  be,  after  the  first  two  courses  of  brick  in  the 
wall,  to  lay  a  course  of  four-inch  tile  side  by  side. 
The  inflow  can  be  increased  or  decreased  at  will  by 
using  a  board  gauge.  The  first  fruit  trays  should 
be  not  less  than  eight  feet  from  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace. This  would  give  the  cold  air  a  chance  to  be- 
come heated  uniformly  before  reaching  the  fruit. 

Second,  heating  capacity.  In  my  drier  this  season 
I  had  no  trouble  whatever  about  heating  up  the  air 
with  light  firing.  My  furnace  is  made  of  firebrick 
laid  in  fireclay,  eighteen  feet  long — full  length  of 
drier,  twenty  inches  wide,  twenty-six  inches  high, 
one  brick,  or  four  inches,  thick.  I  first  had  it  two 
bricks  thick,  but  found  it  difficult  to  get  up  heat 
enough,  so  I  removed  the  outer  wall,  and  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  remaining  walls  I  took  three-quarter- 
inch  piping  and  drove  it  into  the  ground  on  opposite 
sides  and  tied  together  across  the  top  of  the  furnace 
with  No.  11  wire,  cutting  the  piping  about  four  feet 
long  and  driving  them  into  the  ground  about  one 
foot,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches  apart  along 
each  side.  The  furnace  discharges  into  a  return 
twelve-inch  pipe,  which  hangs  directly  over  the  fur- 
nace, the  rear  end  resting  on  top  of  the  furnace  and 
rising  to  the  front  three  inches  when  it  enters  a  T, 
running  to  each  side  of  the  wall  and  returning  to  the 
rear,  where  these  pipes  connect  with  another  T, 
discharging  into  the  flue  at  the  end  of  the  furnace. 
I  have  no  trouble  now  in  keeping  up  the  tempera- 
ture at  any  desired  degree,  and  the  furnace  is  just 
as  strong  as  it  need  be  made. 

Requisite  Temperature. — There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  now  that  160  degrees  Fahr.  is  the  proper  tem- 
perature with  abundant  circulation.  The  nearer  the 
fruit  can  be  kept  to  that  temperature  the  better — 
from  start  to  finish.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  theory 
about  this  matter  that  is  being  exploded  every  day 
by  hard  bought  experience.    One  writer  says  the 
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temperature  should  be  run  up  to  180  or  200  degrees 
on  the  finish.  While  the  product  may  have  a  brighter 
appearance  on  the  outside  by  such  treatment,  and 
while  there  may  be  a  few  experts  able  to  do  this 
without  injuring  the  fruit,  I  doubt  very  much  the  ad- 
visability of  the  practice. 

I  turned  out  some  prunes  this  past  season  that 
were  considered  by  every  expert  who  saw  them  to 
be  strictly  first-class  and  I  did  not  subject  them  to 
any  such  extreme  heat.  I  think  this  idea  advanced 
by  some  that  the  high  heat  at  the  finish  draws  the 
"  pectin  to  the  surface"  and  therefore  makes  the 
fruit  better,  is  nonsense,  at  least  in  so  far  as  making 
the  quality  better  or  the  fruit  more  attractive  is 
concerned.  One  thing  is  certain  about  this  high 
heat  on  the  finest — you  can  not  subject  your  fruit  to 
it  without  a  great  risk  of  scorching,  and  it  should 
not  be  attempted  for  that  reason. 

With  a  temperature  of  140  degrees  and  abundant 
circulation,  the  prune  will  dry  nicely  but  it  takes 
longer.  In  my  experience  I  am  unable  to  detect 
that  fruit  dried  at  this  temperature  is  any  better  or 
that  it  is  inferior  to  fruit  dried  at  160  degrees.  At 
the  latter  temperature  Italian  prunes  will  dry  in 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours  if  the  system  of  ventilation 
is  right,  and  if  the  skin  is  properly  checked  in  lye. 

Lye  Dipping. —  Much  has  been  said  pro  and  con  on 
the  '  subject  of  applying  in  lye.  The  necessity  of  do- 
ing this,  I  think,  is  no  longer  questioned  by  those 
competent  to  speak  on  the  subject.  You  simply  can 
not  produce  a  first-class  prune  without  it.  The 
skin  must  be  checked  to  permit  the  free  passage  of 
the  moisture  and  there  is  perhaps  no  better  means 
by  which  this  may  be  accomplished  than  by  the  use 
of  lye,  and  abundant  water  supply  must  be  provided 
for  thoroughly  rinsing  the  lye  from  the  fruit  before 
it  goes  onto  the  tray.  The  fruit  that  is  not  dipped 
goes  through  a  cooking  process  that  discolors  the 
flesh  and  gives  the  fruit  a  scorchy  smell  and  appear- 
ance that  condemns  it.  The  undipped  fruit  will  drip 
badly  and  the  drippings  on  the  pipes  and  furnace 
burn  and  smoke  and  contaminate  the  entire  kiln  with 
its  repulsive  odor,  and  besides  all  these  serious  ob- 
jections to  undipped  fruit,  it  takes  eight  to  ten 
hours  longer  to  dry  it. 

Arrangement  of  Tray  Si/.s/na.—The  next  important 
matter  in  the  construction  of  the  evaporator  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  traps.  Unfortunately  this  is  a 
subject  about  which  one  can  say  little  without  tread- 
ing on  someone's  toes.  There  are  a  number  of  fruit 
growers  who  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  in  putting  before  the  public  their  ideas  of 
fruit  driers,  and  while  none  of  them  so  far  has  yet 
reached  perfection,  we  have  all  profited  by  their 
inventive  genius,  and  perhaps  out  of  a  consolidation 
of  their  respective  plans  we  may  yet  find  the  solu- 
tion of  the  fruit  dryer  problem,  and  none  should  feel 


hurt  and  must  not  yield  to  disappointment  when  he 
finds  his  particular  ideas  rejected. 

The  tray  system  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  offer 
as  little  resistance  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  air 
as  possible.    If  you  will  take  any  fruit  drier  now 


in  use  with  plenty  of  air  circulating  through  it,  and 
put  in  one  row  of  trays  only,  and  put  them  on  the 
top  slats,  and  put  the  temperature  at  160  degrees 
on  the  trays,  and  keep  it  there,  you  will  find  that 
the  fruit  will  dry  evenly,  every  prune  will  be  ready 
to  come  off  at  precisely  the  same  time.  The  reason 
is  plain.  There  is  an  unobstructed  circulation  of  air 
of  uniform  temperature.  There  is  no  steam  from 
lower  trays  passing  throughout  to  retard  evapora- 
tion. Now,  if  there  could  be  some  system  devised 
whereby  the  trays  could  be  set  up  edgewise,  a  per- 
fection in  circulation  could  be  attained  and  the  prob- 
lem would  be  solved,  but  that  perhaps  is  not 
practicable,  so  we  can  only  come  as  near  to  that 
idea  as  possible.  I  do  not  believe  any  system  that 
necessitates  the  passage  of  steam  from  the  lower 
trays  up  through  the  fruit  above  can  endure.  It 
must  in  time  give  way  to  a  system  that  I  believe  can 
be  devised,  by  which  the  vapor  from  each  tray  can 
find  speedy  exit  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
tray  above  it.  This  is  a  plan  to  which  our  inventive 
genius  should  be  directed. 

Uniform  Drying  Required. — No  drier  can  be  pro- 
nounced a  success  until  its  tray  system  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  enable  one  to  fill  it  to  its  full  capacity 
and  turn  out  the  entire  kiln  at  a  uniform  stage  at 
the  same  time.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  I  have 
been  able  to  find  is  in  a  small  evaporator  of  about 
eighty  bushels  capacity,  built  near  Salem  by  a  Mr. 
Stevens. 

This  drier  is  constructed,  as  nearly  as  I  can  de- 
scribe, as  follows:  The  drier  proper  is  eighteen  feet 
j  long  by  eight  feet  wide;  foundation  of  brick  eight 
feet  high,  to  tray  system,  and  to  the  floor  of  the 
main  building  in  which  the  drier  is  built.  Across  the 
top  of  the  brick  foundation  are  joists,  to  the  under- 
side of  which  are  fastened  strips  of  sheet  iron,  mak- 
ing a  perfectly  tight  ceiling  over  the  furnace  cham- 
ber, with  a  six-inch  space  left  open  the  full  length  of 
the  drier  on  opposite  sides,  through  which  the  heated 
air  must  pass  before  reaching  the  tray  system. 

The  tray  system  is  arranged  in  two  compart- 
ments running  lengthwise  of  the  furnace  chamber 
below,  each  compartment  being  three  feet  wide  and 
being  divided  by  a  narrow  passage,  about  two  feet 
wide,  running  the  full  length  of  the  compartments. 
This  passage  extends  to  the  roof  of  the  building,  and 
is  the  ventilating  shaft  of  the  evaporator.  Gradu- 
ated cranks  in  the  walls  of  each  compartment,  the 
width  of  which  is  regulated  by  adjustable  slats,  fur- 
nish the  outlet  for  the  heated  air  that  comes  up  very 
rapidly  from  below.    The  trays  slide  in  from  small 


doors  on  the  sides  and  are  set  slanting  upward  to 
the  inner  wall.  This  is  a  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment, and  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  is  an  experienced 
prune  grower  of  Salem  and  who  knows  a  good  drier 
when  he  sees  one,  used  this  plan  on  his  farm  near 
Salem  and  pronounces  it  the  nearest  approach  to 
success  of  any  evaporator  now  in  use.  The  passage 
directly  over  the  heating  chamber  with  the  sheet- 
iron  ceiling  becomes  heated,  which  naturally  forces  a 
strong  draft.  This  idea  of  ventilation  suggests  the 
following  plan  for  a  fruit  drier  which  embraces  some 
ideas  that  have  been  suggested  by  some  horticul- 
tural writers. 

A  Circular  Drier  Suggested. — It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  currents  of  heated  air  are  hard  to  control 
in  a  square  or  long  building.  Strong  winds  will 
cause  the  drafts  to  shift  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  for  this  reason  I  believe  the  circular  plan  for  an 
evaporator  would  be  preferable  for  a  drier  of  eighty 
to  one  hundred  bushels  capacity,  or  even  larger. 

A  good  plan  for  a  circular  drier  is  as  follows: 
Build  foundation  or  heating  chamber  ten  feet  high  of 
brick,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  or  about  forty-eight 
feet  in  circumference.    On  second  course  of  brick 
lay  side  by  side  common  four-inch  tile,  for  air  inflow. 
Build  firebrick  furnace  through  the  center  like  the 
one  described  above,  only  have  flue  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen-inch  heavy  sheet  iron  set  on  top  of  the  furnace 
in  the  center.    Have  the  furnace  to  discharge  at  the 
rear  in  a  twelve-inch  pipe,  to  return  on  top  of  the 
furnace  and  discharge  in  circular  Tees,  which  in 
turn  discharge  in  the  sheet-iron  flue  at  the  center  of 
the  heating  chamber.     Around  this  flue  construct  a 
circular  drum  about  four  feet  in  diameter.  Extend 
both  flue  and  drum  to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet. 
Ceil  overhead  of  this  heating  chamber,  which  should 
be  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground.    Leave  space 
of  six  feet  at  the  outer  edge.   Arrange  the  tray  sys- 
tem so  that  the  trays  will  incline  upward  toward  the 
center  drum,  on  as  steep  an  angle  as  possible — the 
steeper  the  better.    The  fruit  will  not  roll  after  it 
once  gets  set  to  the  trays,  and  it  will  stand  an  in- 
cline of  45°.    Set  them  not  closer  than  eight  inches, 
and  have  openings  in  the  circular  drum  at  the  center 
opposite  each  tier  of  trays.  Have  the  tray  compart- 
ment perfectly  tight,  with  no  openings  whatever  ex- 
cept those  going  to  the  center  drum.     Let  there  be 
a  space  between  the  outer  circle  of  the  tray  aud  the 
wall  of  about  eight  inches  up,  through  which  the 
heated  air  comes  naturally  and  is  drawn  from  its 
upward  course  by  the  strong  draft  caused  by  the 
heated  column  of  air  in  the  center.    A  powerful 
draft  would  be  thus  secured,  and  with  the  heating 
arrangement  described,    the   air  could   be  easily 
heated,  and  the  steep  incline  of  the  trays  would  al- 
low an  unobstructed  circulation  that  would  certainly 
do  the  work. 
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ANDERSON  ORCHARD  BRUSH  RAKE 

(Patent  Allowed.) 


FIFTY 

Anderson 
Orchard  and 
Vineyard 
Brush  Rakes 


Were  Hold  In  Santa  Clara 
County  alone  during  the 
month  of  October. 
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ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
_  one  operation.   Made  en- 
tirely of  cast  steel  and  wrought 
iron- practically  indestructible. 

Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free.         aav^"  ^  s,  -, 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 


SANTA  CL/\R/\ 

SrtlN    JOSE.  CflL, 


STREET, 


I  DELIVER  FREE  on  board  at 
San  Francisco  or  Portland. 


DBA    «i  H.  NASH,  Sole  OT'f'r, 
Milllngton,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  III. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

First  patented  by  Jacob  Price. 
I  have  just  received  a  new  lot  of  these  machines,  with  a  steel  box  and  other  improvements,  which 
make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  compact  sowing  machines  in  the  market.  pnouch  er,ln 

This  Seed  Sower  will  sow  wheat  100  feet  wide  (working  width,  80  ftet)  i elevating  j ust  enough  gr.un 
to  distribute  it  properly,  whether  the  team  walks  fast  or  slow.   Price  »35.   ror  sale  Dy 

L.    C.    MOREHOUSE,  ... 
WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent   ....  Sa»  Hanaro,  G.l. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator. 

Compact.    Durable.     Light  Draft. 

Hest  Iron  and  Steel.   No  woodwork  to  weather- 
check  or  split. 
No  neck  draft.     Teeth  and  Shovels  will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his  work  in  front  of  him. 

Any  tooth  may  be  used. 
The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  In  two  sizes,  eleven  Or 
thirteen  teeth.  The  eleven  tooth  cuts  six  feet  in  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  a  tive-foot.  or 
even  smaller  if  desired.   The  eleven  tooth  is  calculated 
for  a  two-horse  machine.   The  thirteen  tooth  for  three  or 
four  horses,  and  cuts  cither  live,  six  or  eight  feet  In  width. 
This  implement  is  commended  by  all  who  use  it. 
For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  address: 

GEORGE  Wl.  EORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 
GUBSERVILI/E,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


Dandy  INo.  31  Steel  Plow  Doubletree  

Dandy  Steel  Plow  Singletree  

Buy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St. 


.Price,  ifi>  1  .OO  Each 
 35  Each 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


•  «  Booh  !  " 


On  afternoons,  when  baby  boy  has  had  a  splen- 
did nap, 

And  sits,  like  any  monarch,  on  his  throne,  in 
nurse's  lap, 

In  some  such  wise  my  handkerchief  I  hold  be- 
fore mv  face. 

And  cautiously  and  quietly  1  move  about  the 
place ; 

Then,  with  a  cry,  I  suddenly  expose  my  face 
to  view. 

And  you  should  hear  him  laugh  and  crow  when 
1  say  "Booh !|" 

Sometimes  the  rascal  tries  to  make  believe 

that  he  is  scared, 
And  really,  when  I  first  began,  he  stared,  and 

stared,  and  stared ; 
And  then  his  under  lip  came  out  and  farther 

out  it  came, 
Till  mamma  and  the  nurse  agreed  it  was  a 

"cruel  shame" — 
But  now  what  does  that  same  wee,  toddling, 

lisping  baby  do 
But  laugh  and  kick  his  little  heels  when  1  say 

"Booh!" 

He  laughs  and  kicks  his  little  beels  in  raptur- 
ous glee,  and  then 

In  shrill,  despotic  treble  bids  me  "do  it  all 
aden!" 

And  I— of  course  I  do  it;  for,  as  his  progenitor, 
It  is  such  pretty,  pleasant  play  as  this  that  I 

am  for! 

And  it  is,  oh,  such  fun !  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
shall  rue 

The  time  when  we  are  both  too  old  to  play  tl  e 
game  of  "  Booh !  "      —Eugene  Field. 


The  Journey. 


It  is  many  a  year  since  in  sunny  weather 

We  started,  nor  cared  if  the  way  were  long; 
There  were  Youth,  Health,  Love  and  myself; 
together 

We  sang,  and  our  voices  were  clear  and 
strong. 

What  joy  we  had  in  the  beautiful  weather, 
How  flowery  the  way  that  our  path  lay- 
through  ! 

How  we  laughed  in  the  gladness  we  shared 
together ! 

How  green  were  the  fields,  and  the  sky 
how  blue ! 

If  the  sky  grew  gray,  in  the  rainy  weather, 
Why,  a  dull  gray  sky  could  do  us  no  harm ; 

Or,  if  chill  winds  blew,  we  were  still  together, 
Close,  close  together,  and  so  kept  warm. 

But,  alas  !  one  day  (it  was  autumn  weather) 
Youth  stopped,  and  his  face  was  wan  and 
white. 

•'We  can  journey  no  more,"  he  cried  "to- 
gether;" 

But  ho  smiled  and  waved  till  we  passed 
from  sight. 

Health   faltered    next   (ah,  bad    was  the 
weather!) 

"I  will  join  jTou,"  he  said,  "in  a  little 
while;" 

So  Love  and  I  walked  onward  together, 
With  backward  glances  for  many  a  mile. 

We  have  gone  on  since  in  all  kinds  of  weather ; 
Wo  have  waited  for  Health  at  each  stop- 
ping place, 

And  we  sought  in  vain,  though  we  sought 
together, 

For  Youth,  who  left  us  with  the  wan  white 

face. 

But  1  have  not  missed  them,  nor  minded  the 
weather, 

Nor  cared  if  I  failed  in  every  quest, 
For  Love  and  I  made  the  journey  together; 
Love  never  left  me;  what  mattered  the 
rest;  —Bessie  Chapdler.  i 


Letty  Ammerman's  Mistake. 


"  It's  all  very  well  to  say  stuff  and 
nonsense,  Letitia,"  said  Mrs.  Ammer- 
man  sharply,  "but  you  may  see  the 
day  when  you'll  think  more  of  'Siah 
Lincoln's  little  finger  than  you  do  of 
any  one  else's  whole  body,  and.  may  be, 
then,  you  can't  get  him.  You  needn't 
screw  your  face  up,  such  things  have 
happened,  and  a  sensible  fellow  like 
'Siah  ain't  going  to  be  played  fast  and 
loose  with  always — "  and  then  good 
Mrs.  Ammerman  took  herself,  and  the 
dish  cloth  with  which  she  had  been 
"pointing"  her  remarks,  out  of  the 
room,  and  Letitia,  pretty  Letitia,  was 
left  to  herself  and  her  own  unpleasant 
thoughts. 

She  was  pretty,  this  Letitia  Ammer- 
man. noticeably  pretty,  even  in  New 
England,  where  pretty  Mayflower 
faces  are  so  common  in  spite  of  the 
cold  skies  and  blustering  winds,  but  at 
this  moment  she  was  looking  decidedly 
cross  and  out  of  temper,  as  she  stood 
by  the  stove,  pulling  down  her  sleeves 
slowly  over  her  round  white  arms,  and 
wrinkling  her  fair  forehead  into  as 
many  little  lines  as  possible. 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  her 
meditations.  "Go  see  who  it  is,  Gus- 
sie,"  she  said,  giving  her  hair  a  hasty 


brush  with  her  pink  palms,  and  a  fur- 
tive glance  at  her  fair  face  in  the  little 
looking-glass  on  the  mantle,  "and  if 
it's —  but  Gussie  had  already  opened 
the  door  and  admitted  the  new-comer. 
"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  The  pretty 
hands  went  down  deep  into  the  pockets 
of  her  daiuty  apron.  "Cold  night — 
isn't  it?  Ma's  in  the  other  room,  but 
she'll  be  out  in  a  minute.  Sit  down, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  he  moved  the  offered 
seat  a  little  nearer  the  fire,  and  conse- 
quently a  little  nearer  Letty.  "  Run 
and  tell  your  mother  I'm  here,  (iussie, 
and  most  anxious  to  see  her."  He 
spoke  with  great  gravity,  but  there 
was  a  gleam  of  amusement  in  his  eyes, 
and  when  the  door  closed  he  went  on, 
"  There's  to  be  a  sleighing  party  down 
to  Hoi  brook's,  Thursday.  Of  course 
you  have  heard  of  it — will  you  go  down 
with  me  ?  " 

Letty  hesitated.  " Thank  you,"  she 
said  slowly,  "  but  I— in  fact  I  have  al- 
ready promised." 

"Oh,  nevermind,  then."  She  looked 
up  astonished  at  his  indifferent  tone, 
so  unlike  his  usual  manner.  "  I  only 
thought  you  mightn't  have  any  one  else 
to  take  you,  and  there's  room  enough 
for  three  in  my  sleigh.  Sadie  M'Intyre 
is  going  with  me  anyway,"  and  then, 
as  Mrs.  Ammerman  came  in,  he  arose 
and  buttoned  up  his  coat.  Anything 
you  want  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vil- 
lage, Mrs.  Ammerman  ?  I  am  going 
down  afte>-  Sadie,  she's  been  spending 
the  day  with  her  aunt,  you  know." 

Letty  stood  still  until  the  door  closed 
after  him,  but  as  his  sleigh-bells  jingled 
down  the  road,  she  looked  out  into  the 
deepening  darkness  with  a  red  spot 
burning  on  either  cheek,  and  an  indig- 
nant brightness  in  her  pretty  eyes. 
"  Go  with  him  and  Sadie  M'Intyre,  in- 
deed !  "  she  said  to  herself,"  "I  think  I 
see  myself — and  now  he's  gone  clear 
down  to  the  Cross  Roads  after  her  to- 
night," and  then,  taking  up  her  tat- 
ting, she  sat  down  by  the  lire  to  medi- 
tate on  the  disagreeableness  of  man- 
kind in  general,  and  of  'Siah  Lincoln  in 
particular. 

The  Thursday  evening  sleighing  par- 
ty was  a  great  success.  Letty  was 
there,  of  course,  with  Clinton  Wain- 
wright,  who  was  the  most  devoted  of 
attendants,  but  although  she  danced 
and  laughed,  and  chattered  like  a  little 
magpie,  she  felt  all  the  long  evening 
vexed  and  dissatisfied,  for  'Siah  Lincoln, 
after  the  first  greeting,  seemed  totally 
unconscious  of.  her  presence,  save  when 
at  intervals  their  hands  touched  in 
the  dance,  and  his  hearty  laugh  and 
bright  face  vexed  her  greatly. 

A  dim  idea  was  coming  to  her  that, 
perhaps,  at  last,  he  was  getting  tired 
of  being  her  obedient  slave,  and  that  he 
was  determined  to  slip  away  from  her 
capricious  rule,  and  assert  his  own  in- 
dependence. This  was  an  entirely  new 
idea  to  pretty  Letty,  for  since  the  days 
of  round  jackets  and  visorless  caps, 
'Siah  Lincoln  had  been  her  most  devoted 
and  humble  follower,  obedient  to  her 
every  whim,  and  apparently  with  no 
thought  in  the  wide  world  save  that  of 
pleasing  her;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
young  lady  had  grown  to  feel  that  he 
was,  iu  some  mysterious  way,  her  es- 
pecial property,  although  she  did  not 
consider  that  he  had  the  least  claim 
upon  her.  And  to-night  the  conviction 
was  coming  to  her  that  the  old  state  of 
affairs  was  at  an  end, — and  was  it — 
the  awful  thought  would  force  itself 
upon  her,— was  it  possible,  that  Sadie 
M'Intyre.  with  her  pretty  babyish  face 
and  little  childish  appealing  ways,  was 
the  one  who  was  making  the  breach  be- 
tween them  ? 

The  sleighing  party,  however,  was  a 
great  success.  Letty  described  it  as 
such  when  she  came  down  to  break- 
fast the  next  morning,  and  she  told 
Clinton  Wainwright  so  when  he  looked 
in  for  a  minute  in  the  afternoon,  but 
some  way  when  night  came  and  Siah 
Lincoln  drove  by  the  door  on  his  way 
to  the  village  she  felt  very  unhappy 
and  cross,  and  was  glad  to  take  her- 
self and  her  troubles  up  to  her  own 
room  in  good  season. 

"  What's  come  across  Siah  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Ammerman  a  few  days  latter,  as 
he  sat  warming  his  hands  before  the 
fire,  after  "  doing  up  the  chores,"  "  he 


ain't  been  a  bit  neighborly  of  late. 
Have  you  said  anything  to  hurt  his 
feelings,  Letty  ?  He's  a  main  good  boy, 
and  I  can't  understand  his  bein'  so 
offish  now-a-days. " 

"I  say,  Letty,"  called  out  young 
Augustus  from  the  corner  where  he 
sat,  pretending  to  "cipher,"  but  in 
reality  teasing  the  cat  with  his  slate 
pencil,  "  'Siah  told  me  to  tell  you  maybe 
he'd  be  up  to-night,  he  and  Sadie  M'In- 
tyre. He  wanted  to  know  if  you  had 
any  other  engagement,  and  I  told  him 
I  guessed  not  'thout  you  were  engaged 
to  Clinton  Wainwright,  and  T  warn't 
noways  certain." 

"Augustus!"  spoke  Mrs.  Ammer- 
man, with  awful  solemnity,  commisser- 
ating  poor  Letty,  whose  cheeks  burned 
crimson  under  the  double  attack, 
"  tend  to  your  books,  my  son;"  and 
then  Letty  ran  off  up  stairs  to  "  fix"  a 
little,  and  came  down  rosy  and  smiling 
to  receive  her  visitors. 

"  Oh,  Letty,"  whispered  Sadie,  when 
they  were  a  moment  alone,  "  I've 
wanted  to  see  you,  and  tell  you  so  long. 
I've  such  a  secret — guess,  dear, — I 
wouldn't  tell  anyone  but  you." 

Letty  laughed.  "I  think  I  know, 
Sadie,"  she  said,  wondering  a  little  at 
her  own  calmness,  "you  are  going  to 
marry  somebody,  aren't  you  f "  and 
then  Sadie  blushed  very  prettily,  and 
looked  charmingly  shy  and  confused. 

"Yes,  that  is  it,"  she  said;  "guess 
who." 

Letty  shivered — the  room  was  very 
chilly  —  "Mr.  Lincoln,"  she  said,  (some 
way  'Siah  would  not  come  to  her  lips.) 
"I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy, 
Sadie,"  and  bending  she  kissed  the 
childish  face,  "very  happy  indeed." 

Sadie  laughed  in  her  pretty  babyish 
way.  "Iam  sure  we  shall, "  she  said, 
looking  at  Letty's  grave  face  with  wide 
eyes,  but  what  makes  you  say,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  Letty?  It  sounds  so  odd. 
Don't  tell  anybody  for  the  world,  will 
you  ?  Nobody  knows  it  except  you  and 
his  brother,  we  are  going  to  surprise 
people  by  and  by."  And  so  Letty 
promised. 

So  he  was  really  going  to  marry  Sadie 
M'Intyre  after  all.  Letty  lay  wide 
awake  for  hours  that  night,  thinking  it 
over  and  crying  a  little,  very  softly, 
for  since  Sadie  had  come  between  them, 
she  had  begun  to  realize  what  a  warm 
place  she  had  saved  for  him  in  her 
heart,  underneath  her  flirty  ways, 
and  now  he  was  separated  from  her  for- 
ever. Two  days  ago  she  would  have 
laughed  at  the  thought  of  being  in  love 
with  'Siah  Lincoln;  to-night  she  ac- 
knowledged to  herself  in  secret  that  I 
she  cared  more  for  him  than  for  any- 
body else  in  the  world. 

"  But  I  shall  get  over  it,"  she  said 
bravely.  "Nobody  shall  suspect  it, 
least  of  all,  he," — and  so  when  'Siah 
stopped  at  the  gate  a  minute  the  next 
morning,  and  invited  her  to  ride  down 
to  the  "Corner,"  she  accepted  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  and  was  in  such 
high  spirits  during  the  ride,  that  even 
he,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  her  ways, 
looked  at  her  surprisedly.  At  last, 
however,  her  gay  nonsense  ceased  for  a 
moment,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  he  referred  to  his  last 
eveniug's  visit. 

"Sadie  says  she  told  you  about  her 
engagement,  Letty,"  he  said,  "were 
you  not  surprised  ?" 

Poor  Letty  !  The  color  left  her  face 
for  a  moment  and  then  came  back  with 
a  rush,  and  her  voice  trembled  in  spite 
of  herself,  as  she  answered:  "Not  very, 
I  had  been  expecting  it."  And  then 
she  put  her  hand  out  to  him  suddenly — 
"I  hope  you  will  be  very' happy,  Jo- 
siah." 

"  What  ?  "  No  blanker  face  was  ever 
seen  than  that  which  Josiah  Lincoln  | 
turned  upon  her.  "  I  be  happy  7  (As 
though  happiness  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  connection  with  himself), 
"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Letty  ?  " 

Letty  looked  at  him  in  wonderment. 
"  I  shouldn't  engage  myself  to  anyone 
unless  I  expected  to  be  happy,"  she 
said,  a  little  sharply.  "I  thought  it 
was  expected  of  me  to  congratulate 
you." 

"  Me  ?  "  'Siah's  wide  blue  eyes  were 
opened  wider  than  ever.  "  I'm  not  en- 
gaged; it's  my  brother  Jim,  you  know, 
in  Boston.  Didn't  Sadie  tell  you?  I  don't 


want  to  be  congratulated,  unles — Let- 
ty"— his  voice  was  very  grave  now  and 
his  mittened  hand  held  both  hers  close- 
ly; "  unless  you  will  promise  to  marry 
me — 1  have  loved  you  so  long.  Oh,  Let- 
ty, have  I  not  been  patient  ?  "  His  arm 
was  around  her  now;  luckily  they  were 
on  the  high  road  and  there  was  not  a 
team  or  a  house  in  sight.  "  Letty,  my 
darling,"  and  nestling  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  for  one  happy  moment,  Letty 
whispered  something  which  made  'Siah 
hold  her  closer. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darling,"  he 
said,  and  that  was  all,  but  Letty  felt 
that  a  great  peace  and  happiness  had 
come  into  her  life,  never  more  to  de- 
part." 


Gems  of  Thought. 


A  good  intention  clothes  itself  with 
sudden  power. — Emerson. 

Truth  is  the  object  of  our  under- 
standing, as  good  is  of  the  will. — Dry- 
den. 

The  highest  problem  of  any  art  is  to 
cause  by  appearances  the  illusion  of  a 
higher  reality.— Goethe. 

It  has  been  beautifully  said  that  "the 
veil  which  covers  the  face  of  futurity 
was  woven  by  the  hand  of  Mercy." 

The  varied  relationships  in  which 
people  meet  in  a  complex  civilization 
must  »ive  the  characteristic  of  the 
higher  religious  unity.  The  earlier  and 
cruder  method  was  to  unite  by  external 
pressure,  crushing  out  individuality. 
The  higher  union  is  the  weaving  of 
many  threads  into  a  seamless  fabric. — 
S.  M.  Crothers. 

Never  lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
anything  beautiful.  Beauty  is  God's 
handwriting, — a  wayside  sacrament. 
Welcome  it  in  every  fair  face,  every 
fair  sky,  every  fair  flower,  and  thank 
him  for  it  who  is  the  fountain  of  lovli- 
ness,  and  drink  it  in  simply  and  earn- 
estly with  your  eyes;  it  is  a  charmed 
draught,  a  cup  of  blessing. — Ruskin. 

Without  God  there  can  be  no  true 
happiness.  All  that  the  world  can 
offer  cannot  recompense  man  for  the 
loss  of  his  soul.  It  is  only  by  self-con- 
trol, by  abstinence  from  the  world's 
pleasures,  by  mortification  of  our  ap- 
petites and  our  passions  that  we  can 
hope  to  gain  that  superlative,  that 
complete  happiness — the  reward  God 
has  promised  us  all  in  the  end. — Rev. 
Father  Murtagh. 

Immortality  is  nothing  but  the  fact 
translated  of  immutable  morality. 
We  are  so  bound  up  with  eternal  ideas 
and  God  that  we  have  the  fact  of  im- 
mortality by  moral  impression.  Feed- 
ing, or  preparing  to  feed,  on  the 
eternal  and  immutable,  feeling  it  stir 
within  us  evermore,  we  need  not  ask 
for  it  or  go  after  it  to  fetch  it  by  wise 
argumentations;  we  have  its  certifying 
touch  already  felt  in  our  consciousness. 
— H.  Bushnell. 

While  we  recognize  that  there  may 
be  honest  differences  of  opinion  on  all 
subjects  of  inquiry,  and  that  we  should 
be  tolerant  of  those  who  differ  from  us, 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  opinions  are 
entitled  to  equal  respect.  Each  is  to 
be  judged  by  itself  and  on  its  own 
merits.  We  may,  and  indeed  should, 
dispute  the  opinion  that  we  believe  to 
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be  erroneous,  that  out  of  the  debate 
we  may  reach  the  truth,  whatever  it 
may  be.  But  this  does  not  imply  in- 
tolerance exhibited  toward  those  who 
hold  the  wrong  opinion,  especially 
when  we  know  they  are  conscientious 
and  have  done  some  honest  thinking  on 
the  subject.  We  should  rather  wel- 
come those  who  dispute  with  us  because 
they  honestly  disagree  with  us,  than 
the'  so-called  friends  who  play  upon  our 
vanity  by  pretending  to  agree  with  all 
we  say. — Minneapolis  Times. 


Curious  Facts. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  hat  may  be  made  of  the  same 
color  as  the  dress,  or  it  may  be  a  de- 
fiant combination  of  all  the  colors  that 
are  not  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  gown.  Could  any  degree 
of  fashion  give  more  latitude  ? 
Women  seldom  have  things  so  nearly 
their  own  way  in  their  millinery, 
and  the  proof  that  it  is  a  good  idea  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  current  show- 
ing of  headgear  is  a  tasteful  and  won- 
derfully varied  one. 

Naturally  this  license  leads  to  many 
oddities  of  shape  and  adornment,  but 
these  are  not  often  overdone.  One  of 
the  novelties  thus  brought  out  is  the 
sort  of  velvet  flowers  in  dull  hues  that 
are  as  unlike  natural  bloom  as  they 
well  can  be,  and  that  are  much  favored 
just  now.  Such  blossoms  make  the  hat 
described  below  a  very  pretty  one,  im- 
possible as  they  would  be  in  nature. 
The  hat  is  mordore  felt,  with  a  low 
crown  and  a  flat,  wide  brim,  cut  away 
in  back.  Besides  the  flowers,  loops 
and  bows  of  ruby  and  moss-green 
mirror  velvet  are  placed  in  front  and 
at  the  sides  and  in  back. 

Little  mob  caps  of  lace,  with  an  in- 
consequential perkiness  of  velvet  right 
at  the  top  of  the  head,  are  much  worn 
for  theaters  and  dress,  and  they  are  as 
becoming  and  odd  as  can  be.  Another 
recommendation  for  them  is  that  they 
are  the  easiest  sort  of  a  hat  to  make  at 
home. 

Black  veils,  with  narrow  white  lace, 
are  much  worn.  But  to  be  bocoming 
they  should  be  carefully  adjusted.  The 
pretty  round  chin  should  appear  just 
above  the  little  frill,  and  the  veil  drawn 
up  at  the  sides,  so  that  the  shape  of 
the  face  is  outlined.  If  the  ruffle  is 
allowed  to  slip  too  far  down  the  effect 
is  ugly,  and  if  it  cuts  across  the  cheek 
the  result  is  still  worse. 

A  handsome  calling  costume  is  of 
maroon  velvet  and  French  gray  cloth. 
The  skirt  is  of  the  cloth  and  has  a  band 
of  fur  at  the  hem.  The  front  breadth 
is  elaborately  embroidered  and  braided 
and  further  enriched  with  large  but- 
tons of  the  most  elegant  description. 
The  velvet  waist  has  a  deep  basque 
skirt  and  a  trimming  of  embroidery 
and  braiding,  forming  a  square  yoke 
with  long  tabs  on  either  side  of  the 
vest  of  embroidery.  There  are  large 
buttons  on  the  waist  also.  The  sleeves 
are  in  leg  -  o'  -  mutton  fashion,  but 
plaited  in  the  form  of  accordion  bel- 
lows. The  cuffs  are  of  the  braiding 
and  embroidery. 

A  Paris  dress  is  of  brocaded  satin  in 
garnet  and  gold.  The  sleeves  are  a 
novelty.  The  cuffs  are  of  white  broad- 
cloth, elaborately  embroidered  with 
roses  and  leaves.  From  the  front  and 
back  of  the  cuffs  long  points  extend  up 
to  the  armholes.  The  space  between 
these  points  is  filled  in  with  the  dress 
material.  A  square  collar  turns  back 
from  the  standing  collar  and  forms  a 
yoke,  and  there  is  a  front  of  very  nar- 
row plaiting  of  plain  silk.  A  vest  of 
the  broadcloth  is  embroidered  to 
match  the  cuffs. 

The  front  breadth  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial is  a  feature  of  some  of  the  new 
models.  A  dress  of  moonlight-blue 
satin,  brocaded  with  pink  roses,  has  a 
front  breadth  of  velvet  of  the  darkest 
shade  of  the  blossoms.  On  either  side 
of  this  is  a  cascade  drapery  of  lace 
flouncing.  The  bodice  is  pointed,  and 
the  neck  is  cut  low.  The  sleeves  are 
ruffles  of  lace,  and  lace  epaulets  ex- 
tend up  on  to  the  shoulders  almost  to 
the  jeweled  collar.  Across  the  front 
the  dress  is  filled  in  with  shirred  silk 
muslin. 


The  longest  telegraph  line  in  the 
world  above  ground  and  without  a 
break,  has  just  been  completed  in 
Australia.  It  runs  from  Rockhampton 
in  Queensland,  to  Broome  in  Western 
Australia — a  total  length  is  over  6000 
miles. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  Nature 
that  carp  are  very  fond  of  the  larvae  of 
mosquitoes,  and,  as  this  fish  thrives  in 
the  only  kind  of  water  in  which  the 
larvae  of  the  mosquitoes  can  live,  he 
suggests  that  these  fish  might  be  em- 
ployed to  exterminate  this  pestiferous 
insect. 

One  dollar's  worth  of  ordinary  com- 
mercial gold  leaf  covers  900  square 
inches;  but  this  material  is  thick  com- 
pared with  the  gold  leaf  that  is  now 
made  by  depositing  yellow  metal  with 
electricity  in  a  bath  upon  a  highly-pol- 
ished sheet  of  copper.  In  this  manner 
a  film  only  one- four  millionth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  may  be  produced. 
Mounted  on  glass  it  is  transparent. 

A  race  with  very  small  hands  and 
feet  is  a  race  that  has  for  generations 
done  very  little  work  and  taken  very 
little  exercise.  South  American  ladies 
of  Spanish  blood  can  give  points  as  re- 
gards tiny  extremities  to  their  Anda- 
lusian  ancestresses,  merely  because  an 
altogether  tropical  climate  compels 
the  indolence  that  a  semi-tropical  cli- 
mate favors. 

Every  patriotic  heart  will  feel  a  gen- 
tle thrill  at  the  thought  that  the  old 
"  Liberty  bell,"  which  now  hangs  voice- 
less in  Independence  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia, may  soon  be  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal resonance.  This,  it  is  said,  will  be 
accomplished  by  a  new  process  of  elec- 
tric welding  devised  by  a  Russian 
named  Slavianoff,by  which  bells  cracked 
to  the  very  crown  may  be  made  as  good 
as  new. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Don't  keep  up  a  big  fire  in  the  range 
when  you've  no  need  of  it. 

Put  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  in  the 
water  when  clothes  are  put  to  soak;  it 
whitens  them. 

No  receptacle  for  soiled  clothing,  even 
if  handsomely  decorated,  should  be  kept 
in  a  sleeping  apartment. 

Moderately  strong  salt  and  water 
taken  by  the  teaspoonful  at  intervals 
is  a  cure  for  catarrhal  cold. 

To  have  brooms  last,  put  them  for 
three  minutes  in  hot  suds  once  a  week. 
Let  them  stand  with  the  bottom  end  up. 

To  remove  the  fire  and  relieve  the 
pain  of  a  burn  soak  at  once  in  cold 
water  in  which  plenty  of  soda  has  been 
dissolved. 

A  skewer  will  be  found  to  be  of  great 
assistance  in  sweeping  a  room.  Noth- 
ing else  can  so  thoroughly  dig  out  de- 
posits of  dust  from  dusty  corners.  For 
still  smaller  recesses,  a  bit  of  twisted 
wire  that  started  life  as  a  hairpin  will 
be  found  equally  effective. 

Never  put  a  silk  dress  or  cloak  away 
with  dust  in  the  folds  or  plaits.  Shake 
them  well  and  rub  with  a  piece  of  flan- 
nel or  brush  with  a  soft  whisk  broom. 
Use  a  soft  brush  for  hats  and  bonnets 
and  always  put  them  away  clean. 
Dust  is  never  as  easily  removed  as 
at  first. 

Buy  10  cents  worth  of  soap  in  bars, 
and,  having  dissolved  it  in  hot  water, 
wash  in  the  suds  thus  made  any  soiled 
white  summer  shawls.  All  the  spots 
will  disappear,  and,  if  carefully 
pressed,  they  will  be  equal  to  new. 
Cashmere  and  other  woolen  materials 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

If  you  have  a  broken  plaster  cast, 
pain  the  broken  surface  over  two  or 
three  times  with  very  thick  shellac 
varnish,  and  after  each  application 
burn  out  the  alcohol  over  a  flame. 
When  the  shellac  is  sufficiently  soft 
press  the  parts  together  and  hold  in 
position  until  cool.  It  will  be  as  strong 
as  it  was  before  being  broken. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  women 
are  burned  almost  to  death  when  they 


know  no  chemistry.  The  cook  who 
wore  a  celluloid  corset  around  the 
rauge  would  have  known,  had  she 
known  chemistry,  that  celluloid  was 
chiefly  composed  of  camphor  and  gun 
cotton,  and  that  gun  cotton  is  one  of 
the  highest  of  the  high  explosives. 

To  make  use  of  sweet,  insipid  and 
tasteless  apples  stew  them  and  mix 
them  with  stewed  cranberries  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  cranberries 
to  two  parts  of  apples.  Not  quite  as 
much  sugar  will  be  required  as  for  the 
cranberries  alone.  Strain  them  through 
a  colander,  and  serve  cold  with  meats 
or  fowl. 

Fuller's  earth  is  one  of  those  things 
which  no  family  should  be  without. 
When  grease  has  been  spilled  upon  the 
carpet  a  paste  of  magnesia  and  fuller's 
earth,  in  equal  parts,  mixed  with  boil- 
ing water,  should  be  applied  and  let 
dry.  When  it  is  hard,  brush  the  pow- 
der away,  and  the  grease  spot  will  have 
disappeared.  Fuller's  earth  and  ben- 
zine will  remove  stains  from  marble. 

Dressing  and  recurling  ostrich  tips 
may  be  done  at  home  with  a  little 
practice.  Hold  the  feathers  over  a 
kettle  containing  boiling  water,  and 
shake  them  energetically  through  the 
steam,  not  allowing  them  to  become  too 
damp.  This  freshens  the  tips,  absorbs 
the  dust  and  restores  the  luster.  Take 
a  few  of  the  flues  between  the  thumb 
and  the  blade  of  a  dull  silver  knife, 
draw  them  easily  over  the  edge,  and 
repeat  this  until  they  are  curled  as 
closely  as  desired.  Do  this  down  each 
side  of  the  feather.  Then  take  a  very 
coarse  comb  and  carefully  comb  out 
each  one,  and  the  plume  will  look  like 
new. 

It  is  more  dangerous  to  eat  stale  fish 
than  meat,  because  the  moment  that 
decomposition  sets  in  in  the  flesh  of  a 
fish  exceedingly  poisonous  products, 
possibly  compounds  of  phosphorus,  be- 
gin to  form.  The  poison  is  an  irritant, 
and  its  effects  are  usually  first  a  severe 
attack  of  indigestion,  passing  in  the 
most  severe  cases  into  the  gastric  en- 
teritic  form;  then  comes  great  coldness 
of  the  body  and  nervous  disturbance 
and  depression.  Another  form,  still 
more  serious,  begins  with  nausea,  se- 
vere and  protracted  vomiting,  com- 
pression of  the  pulse,  great  lowering 
of  the  temperature,  cramp,  diarrhoea, 
then  convulsions.  The  decomposition 
of  meat  does  not  produce  these  poisons, 
and  therefore  high  "  meat  and  game 
may  be  eaten  with  comparative  impu- 
nity; but  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  fish,  the  moment  that  decomposi- 
tion sets  in,  becomes  actual  poison, 
and  that  the  further  the  decomposition 
proceeds  the  more  poisonous  the  fish 
becomes. 

Domestic  Hints. 


BIG 

DEPARTMENT 

STORE 


414,  416,  418  Front  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Nine 

Floors 


And  so  much  crowded  that  we  have  to  move  to  a 
six  story  and  basement  building  on  Markat  street 
near  the  ferry  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  Hence 
this 


CLOSING  SALE. 


Fricanpeau  of  Veal. — Lard  thickly 
a  cushion  of  veal.  Place  it  in  the  oven 
on  a  bed  of  vegetables.  Cover  with 
stock  and  cook  slowly  for  two  hours, 
then  serve. 

Brown  Sauce. — Brown  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  one  of  flour. 
Add  to  it  the  liquor  from  the  pan, 
which  should  measure  a  half  pint.  Stir 
until  boiling.  Add  a  half  teaspoonful 
salt  and  a  tablespoonful  of  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  and  strain  it  over  the  veal. 

Apple  Charlotte. — Rub  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  pudding  dish  well  with 
butter,  slice  stale  bread  thin  and  line 
the  dish  with  it.  Peel  tart  apples,  cut 
in  small  pieces  enough  to  nearly  fill  the 
pan.  Soak  slices  of  bread  enough  to 
cover  the  apples,  put  a  plate  over  to 
keep  the  bread  close  to  the  apples. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Bacon  And  Liver  Stew. — Pour  boil- 
ing water  over  a  beef  or  calf  liver,  let 
stand  one-half  hour,  then  cut  the  liver 
with  deep  gashes,  insert  thin  slices  of 
bacon  in  these  cuts  and  fasten  in  with 
toothpicks.  Have  three  or  four  slices 
of  bacon  in  the  pot  over  a  hot  fire,  fry- 
ing with  an  onion  cut  fine;  when  fried 
to  a  crisp  put  the  liver  in,  cover  tightly, 
let  cook  about  ten  minutes,  turning  of- 
ten, then  dredge  well  with  flour,  pour 
boiling  water  over  till  the  liver  is 
covered,  put  on  the  top  of  the  stove 
where  it  will  cook  three  hours;  a  nice 
brown  gravy  will  be  done  with  the  liver. 


RUBBER  GOODS. 

Girls'  rubbers  with  heels — 12  to  l'/4   15c 

Girls'  heel  strap  footholds   10o 

These  free  with  every  pair  kid  shoes. 

Men's  footholds— 8,  9,  10   15c 

Free  with  every  pair  fine  shoes. 

Overshoes,  %  high,  cloth  top— Wt  to  4   35c 

Misses'  high-cut  gaiters,  heels— VAYt   35o 

Ladies'  Favorite  arctics— all  2(4   25c 

Short  boots  for  boys— size  5  $1  75 

Little  girls'  jackets— 3  to  4  years   75c 

Ladies'  circulars— not  recommended   65c 

If  you  order  mention  RURAL  I'llESS. 


CORSETS. 

Health,  gray-18,  19,  20,  29,  30    90c 

Health,  black— 23,  24,  30  »1  15 

Health,  extra  size,  gray— 32,  33,  35  $1  25 

833,  SI  corset— 18,  22,  2:!,  25, 29,30   75c 

414,  black,  extra— 18,  20.  22,  25,  27  $1  15 

444,  gray,  extra— 19,  21 ,  22,  23,  24   95c 

4-in-hand,  short— 20,  23,  24  ,  27    85c 

Abdominal,  gray— 22  to  30  $1  25 

High  bust— size  22   85c 


$  1 .00  OUTFIT. 

Oo  not  fail  to  order  this  outfit  of  stationery  when 
you  are  sending  a  freight  or  express  order: 

24  sheets  note  paper. 
12  sheets  let  ter  paper. 
6  sheets  foolscap  paper. 
100  envelopes,  assorted. 
1  tablet,  note  size. 
1  tablet,  letter  size. 

1  pencil  tablet. 

2  order  blanks. 

12  steel  pens,  assorted. 
6  lead  pencils,  assorted. 
(5  slate  pencils. 
1  memorandum  book. 
1  composition  book. 

1  vest  memorandum. 

3  blotters. 

2  writing  books. 
1  bottle  red  ink. 

1  bottle  black  ink. 

1  crayon  peucil. 

2  erasers. 

2  students'  note  books. 
1  bottle  glue. 
1  calendar. 

1  child's  picture  book. 


THAT  UIG  DEPARTMENT  STORK, 


SMITHS 


CASH 

STORE. 


414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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Many  thousand  square  miles  of  the 
northwestern  part  of  New  South  Wales 
and  the  adjacent  territory  were  once 
covered  by  an  inland  sea,  and  are  now 
occupied  by  a  cretaceous  formation 
that  absorbs  like  a  sponge  the  entire 
drainage  of  the  western  side  of. the 
tablelands,  carrying  the  water  in  un- 
known subterranean  courses  to  the 
sea.  As  the  annual  rainfall  is  scanty, 
this  region  is  too  dry  for  cultivation. 
In  1879  an  attempt  was  made  at  Kil- 
lara  station  to  get  water  by  boring, 
and  an  abundant  artesian  supply  was 
tapped  at  a  depth  of  140  feet.  In  18K4 
the  Department  of  Mines  took  up  the 
work.  Its  first  bore  struck  a  small 
supply  of  water  at  eighty-nine  feet, 
and  in  December,  1894,  it  had  com- 
pleted thirty  wells,  with  nine  in  prog- 
-ess  and  twenty-three  others  located, 
aud  had  failed  but  once  to  get  water. 
Of  the  thirty  completed  wells,  twenty 
vielded  an  artesian  supply  of  over  7,- 
1100,000  gallons  daily,  and  from  ten  a 
daily  supply  of  500,000  gallons  could  be 
pumped.  Water  for  the  Northwestern 
traveling  stock  routes  is  furnished  by 
fifteen  of  the  largest  wells.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Government  work,  private 
enterprise  had  completed  ninety  bores 
in  June,  1895,  of  which  seventy-three 
gave  a  combined  daily  flow  of  about 
HO.000,000  gallons,  and  seventeen  sup- 
plied water  by  pumping.  Gardens  and 
orchards  flourish  luxuriantly  near  these 
wells.  Little  water  is  yet  used  for  ir- 
rigation, but  recent  investigation  tends 
to  show  that  the  artesian  water-bear- 
ing basin  extends  much  farther  south- 
ward than  has  hitherto  been  supposed, 
and  that  a  great  barren  region  may  be 
transformed  by  further  well-boring  in- 
to a  rich  farming  country,  adding  much 
to  Australia's  resources. 


The  explanation  of  Lord  Kelvin's 
estimate  that  the  "set-back"  of  the 
earth  in  its  daily  rotation  round  its 
axis  amounts  to  twenty-two  seconds 
per  century,  is  .reported  to  be  that 
such  retardation  is  owing  to  the  fric- 
tion caused  by  the  tides,  the  latter 
acting  as  a  brake,  and  such  action  is 
calculated,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  to  be  equal  in  weight  to 
some  400,000  tons  applied  on  the  equa- 
tor. Other  causes,  he  says,  have  also 
to  be  taken  into  account,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
earth,  due  to  the  falling  on  it  of  mete- 
oric dust,  which,  if  deposited  at  the 
rate  of  one  foot  in  4,000  years,  would 
produce  the  observed  retardation  by 
itself.  Further,  such  a  phenomenon 
as  the  annual  growth  and  melting  of 
snow  and  ice  at  the  poles,  by  abstract- 
ing water  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
ocean,  introduces  irregularities  into 
the  problem,  the  abstraction  accelerat- 
ing the  earth's  motion,  the  melting,  by 
restoring  the  water,  retarding  it. 

Much  of  the  rich  sculpturing  in  the 
new  congressional  library  building  is 
being  done  by  the  use  of  a  new  inven- 
tion in  the  shape  of  an  air  chisel.  By 
the  use  of  this  marvelous  little  machine 
the  modern  statue  is  carved  quickly 
and  with  a  precision  almost  equal  to 
the  old  masters.  Of  course  a  model  in 
plaster  is  necessary,  the  compressed 
air  chisel  being  used  simply  for  repro- 
duction. The  tool  is  not  unlike  the 
dentist's  drill.  It  runs  under  about 
thirty  pounds  pressure  and  strikes  a 
blow  between  1200  and  1500  times  a 
minute.  An  expert  does  excellent 
work  with  this  machine,  which  cuts 
marble  as  easily  as  the  carving  of 
steamed  wood. 


The  latest  in  the  way  of  electrical 
progress  is  announced  by  Julius  Kmm- 
ner  of  Washington  City,  who  says  that 
he  has  invented  a  machine  which  will 
record  a  man's  thoughts.  He  states 
that  this  machine  "receives  the  mag- 
netic thought  waves  which  stream  from 
the  physical  brain  of  the  operator,  and 
portrays  them  with  microscopic  fidel- 
ity, in  an  imperishable  message,"  which 
causes  the  American  Manufacturer  to  re- 
flect that  the  record  of  some  men's 
thoughts  thus  shown  up  would  be  a 
sight  fearful  to  look  upon. 


The  Gunmaker  of  Ilion. 


JEFFERSON    M.    CL0UGH   REFUSES  A 
TEMPTING  OFFER  FROM  THE 
CHINESE  GOVERNMENT. 


Ills  Health  was  too  Poor  to  Hermit  Attention 
to  Business.    A  Great  Sufferer  for 
Many  Years  l?ut  Han  Now 
Recovered. 

(From  (hi  Springfield.  .»/«<«..  '  "'«'*  ) 

There  isn't  a  Run  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  who  does  not  know  Jefferson 
M.  Clough,  and  why  ?  Because  he  has  been 
intimately  associated  all  his  life  with  the  dc 
velopmentof  the  two  best  American  rifles, 
the  Remington  and  the  Winchester.  For  years 
he  was  Superintendent  of  the  E.  Remington 
&  Sons'  great  factory  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.  After 
leaving  there  he  refused  a  tempting  offer  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  go  to  China  to 
superintend  their  government  factories,— and 
accepted  instead  the  superintendency  of  the 
the  Winchester  Arms  Co.,  at  New  Haven,  at 
a  salarv  of  J7500  a  year. 

It  was  after  this  long  term  of  active  labor 
as  a  business  man  that  he  found  himself  in- 
capacitated for  further  service  by  the  em- 
bargo which  rheumatism  had  laid  upon  him 
and  resigned  his  position  more  than  two  years 
ago,  and  returned  to  Belchertown,  Mass., 
where  he  now  lives  and  owns  the  Phelps 
farm,  a  retired  spot  where  he  has  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land. 

Being  a  man  of  means  he  did  not  spare  the 
cost  and  was  treated  by  leading  physicians 
and  by  baths  at  celebrated  springs  without 
receiving  any  benettt  worth  notice.  During 
the  summer  of  li>93  and  the  winter  of  18!'4 
Mr.  Clough  was  confined  to  his  house  in 
Belchertown,  being  unable  to  rise  from  his 
bed  without  assistance,  and  suffering  continu- 
ally with  accute  pains  and  with  no  taste  or 
desire  for  food,  nor  was  he  able  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient sleep. 

Early  in  the  year  18'J4  Mr.  Clough  heard  of 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  He 
began  taking  these  pills  about  the  first  of 
March,  lS'.H,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the 
first  part  of  September  following.  The  first 
effect  noticed  was  a  better  appetite  and  he 
began  to  note  more  ability  to  help  himself  off 
the  bed  and  to  be  better  generally.  East 
August  (1S04)  he  was  able  to  go  alone  to  his 
summer  residence  aud  farm  of  1H3  acres  on 
Grenadier  Island,  among  the  Thousand 
Islands,  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  where 
from  the  highest  land  of  his  farm  he  com- 
mands a  view  of  13  miles  down  the  river,  and 
00  of  the  Thousand  Islands  can  be  seen. 

Instead  of  being  confined  to  his  bed  Mr. 
Clough  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  time 
able  to  be  about  the  farm  to  direct  the  men 
employed  there  and  he  is  thankful  for  what 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  have  done  for  him. 

These  pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  are  sold  only  in  boxes  bearing  the 
firm's  trade  mark  and  wrapper,  at  50  cents  a 
box  or  six  boxes  for  18.50,  and  are  never  sold 
in  bulk.  They  may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Company. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

Unequalled  in  

DURAB1LTY, 

TO  IN  E  a  1 1  ci  FINISH. 

♦      ♦      Fully  Guaranteed.      ♦  ♦ 

Will  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 
to  purchase. 

Valalfignff  free  on  applieation . 


THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

338  Post  Street  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


INFORMATION  WANTED! 

Anyone  having  knowledee  of  a  general  pur- 
pose wire  fence,  "just  as  good  as  the  Page," 
wil  1  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  full  particu- 
lars. No  hearsay  evidence  wanted,  only  act- 
ual tests  count. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


10  YEARS  GUARANTEE 

■  Our  New  National  Joo  High-Arm  Sew- 
ing Machine  for  fi-.He,.  with  Full  Set 
of  Attachments  F^WEJE  i 

Ctnnot  l,r  heairn.  "  >•  will  "nd  II  to  yon  OB 

30  Days  Free  Trial  JSfflSiSS! 

'in  wlviinre.  »>  "'-a  hi  MM  m.  In  nerj 
himlliv.  Huy  from  uh  and  save  Agent! 
profitn.  If  joa  wish  n  rheaper  nuirhino  we  hnve them 
f  rom  aa  «p.  Baaa"  far  wt  Special  fslalsaaa  free.  Address. 

NATIONAL  UBCHAHDISI  SI  PFL1  «  O.,  Dept.  R-  1 
(  UK.  JIOMIOE  AMI  HlANkMN  STBKKTS,       -  CHICAGO 


TO  LAW  STUDENTS. 

Those  who  desire  to  read  law  at  home  can  ob- 
tain information  as  to  what  books  to  purchase  at 
the  least  possible  cost  to  complete  the  course,  by 
addressing  CHAS.  A.  H.  SMITH,  261  Second  St.. 
Oukland,  Cal. 


o 


ranges 


arc  heavy  feeders  of  Potash. 
Potash  exerts  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit.  As  many 
soils  are  largely  deficient  in 
Potash,  a  heavy  application  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  12%  of 

Actual  Potash 

should  be  made.  The  best 
groves  in  the  state  will  bear 
testimony  to  these  facts. 

Our  pamphlets  are  n«it  advertising  circulars  hoom- 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
arc  really  helpful  to  iarmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
riBVER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 

and  PLANTER 

It  marks,  furrows,  cuts, 
drops  and  covers  all  In  one 
operation. 

No  more  cutting  seed 
hy  hand. 

It  cuts  the  potato  the 
same  aslf  done  by  hand. 

It  leaves  the  field  with 
Its  work  done  complete. 

The  only  perfect  potato 
planter  made- 
Send  for  free  catalogue  to 

Piano  Implement  Co.,  64  Plain  st.  piano.in 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


If  You  Plant  the 
RICHT  SEED. 

My  new  handsomely  illustrated 
SEED  BOOK  tells  all  about  the  j 
best  varieties  of  Onions  and  Every- 
thing of  interest  i  n  the  Seed  Line; 
how  to  grow  and  market  vegetables  I 
successfully  — FREE  if  you  write  I 
st  once— to-day.  DTP.  O.  Box  616 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS, 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


Special  low  rates  on 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass, 

Cauliflower,  Cabbage, 

— AND— 

CrprjOof  every  varietv.  Correspond- 
ODDini eaoe  solicited  at  the  old  stand 

B.  I=.  WELLINGTON, 

425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CLOVER  SEED 

Largest  growers  of  (wraetN  and  Clover  Beeds 

in  America,  nuui  acres.  Our  Grass  Mixtures  last 
a  lifetime.  Meadows  «own  in  April  will  give  a 
rousing  crop  in  July.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mam- 
moth catalogue  &ud  1(»  pkg^.  Grans  and  Grains, 
free  for  but  lite,  postage  Catalogue  alone  6c. 
JOHN  A  SALZER  SEED  CO    La  Crosse.  Wis 


—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MhuurI  of  Methods  which  have  Vielded 
Ureatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Dlfterent 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
Ihe  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful prowers.  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edward 
J.  Wickson.  A.  M.,  Absoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology.  University  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Pre*t,  San  Francisco:  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  699  page*,  fully  Uluttrated,  price,  S3. OO. 
postpaid. 

FOB  BALI  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Markat  Stmt.  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
NURSERYMAN, 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 

French  Prunes.  Tragedy  Prunes. 

Koyal,  Klenheim,  Moorpark,  French  and 
Newcastle  Apricots. 

I.  X.  I...  Nonpariel,  Texas  Prolillc.  Lanque- 
floc.  La  Prima  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds. 

Crawford.  Salway,  Susquehanna,  At tilr,  Fos- 
ter  and  other  Peaches  In  variety. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  O  ran  are  and  Lemon  Trees,  Acacias, 
Texas  Umbrella  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruits  In  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 
pests.   For  particulars,  prices,  etc..  address 

J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodl,  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa  Nurseries. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Clean,  Unirrigated  Trees. 

All  the  Standard  Varieties. 

Clalrac    Mammoth   Prunes  on  dormant  bud, 
from  trees  bought  from  Felix  Gillet, 

82.50  per  doz.;  #18  per  lOO;  50  at  lOO  rate. 

A?.?.«E.f.!  R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA  CALIFORNIA. 

French    Prune  !    Royal   Apricot  ! 

Black  Tartarian  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries. 
Cork  Elm.  Birch,  Linden,  Maple,  Hawthorn. 
Acacias,  Magnolias.  Draca;nas,  Pittosporums 
Laurestinus  Carnations. 
Roses  and  Palms  in  large  quantities. 
Gums  and  Cypress  in  boxes. 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
Send  for  price  list. 

E.  GILL,  Will sery mam,  Oakland,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. 

Pear  and  Cherry  Seedlings. 

No.  1,  A  and  up. .  $5.00  per  1000. ' 

No.  2,  }  to  A   2.50 

No.  3,  A  to  J   1.50 

Terms  cash  before  shipment.   Mention  this  paper. 

II.  FHKKHOKOl  (.11 
Sunrise  Nurseries  Hontavilla,  Oregon, 

Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  l  i  e* 


MISSION  AND  NEVADILL0 

Olive  Trees. 

All  Sizes. 
VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


John  E.  Packard, 


I'omona,  California. 


Olive  Trees. 

H0WLAND  BROS., 


Send  for  Price  List. 


POMONA,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE. 

MANZANILLO  AND  NEYADILLO  BLANCO 
OLIVE  TREES. 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
Union  Nursery  Sacramento.  Cal. 

Frank  Kvnz,  Proprietor. 


OLIVE  NURSERY. 

O.  F.  LOOP  *  SON, 
Send  Tor  Price  List.  Pomona,  California. 


OLIVE  GROWERS'  MANUAL 

Sent  Free  on  Application  to 
F.  M.  HUNT   Redlands.  Cal. 


•ATA100  FREE. 


MAKING  SEEDS 

Every  planter  wants  them,  We 
st' 11  WARRANTED  BEST  SEEDS  CHEAP 
HALE  REGULAR  PRICE.  Large  |.kts. 
2  CTS.  ■  DD.  Extras  with  orders. 
Send  fur  FINEST  BOOK  PRINTED, 
mailed  FREE.  Jf.n/..f  QarArntn 
\h  /or  WluAtaale  Price  LUt. 

ALNEER  BROS., 

No.  11  Alneer  Blk,  R&cklord,  III. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  otter  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 

Pacific  Nursery 

Office  and  Greenhouses, 
Cor  Baker  and  Lombard  Sis.,  San  Francisco. 

Nursery  at  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

TREES. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAflENTAL. 

Evergreens  and  Coniferous,  Palms  and  Draceums. 


Largest  and  best  grown  stock  of  Camellias,  the 
best  double  sorts.  Azaleas  iudica,  double  and 
single.  Roses  on  own  roots  and  grafted  in  the 
best  varieties,  and  healthy,  very  strong  plants. 

F.  LUDEMANN. 


Established  1876. 

riyrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  1805-6  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,  Healthy,  Non-Irrigated 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.   No  insect  pests. 

.IAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


|F  YOU  WANT  J 
-  BEST  GARDEN 

in  your  neighborhood  this  season 
PLANT  OUR  FAMOUS 


all  of  which  are  described  and  illus- 
trated in  our  beautiful  and  entirely 
New  Catalogue  for  1896.  A  new 
feature  this  season  is  the  Free  de- 
livery of  Seeds  at  Catalogue  prices  to 
any  Post  Office.  This  *  New  Cata= 
logue"  we  will  mail  on  receipt  of  a 
2-cent  stamp,  or  to  those  who  will  state 
where  they  saw  this  advertisement,  the 
Catalogue  will  be  mailed  Free ! 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 

■  35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  Kew  York. 


well  begun  is  half  done.  Begin 
well  by  getting  Ferry's  Seeds. 
Don't  let  chance  determine 

i 


croDv  but  plant  Ferry's 


Seeds.    Known  and  sold 
everywhere. 

Before  you  plant,  get 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual 

for  1896.  Contains  more  prac- 
tical information  for  farmers 
and  gardeners  than  many  high- 
priced  text  hooks.   Mailed  free, 

U.  H.  KERRY  &  CO.,    DETROIT,  HUH 


Australian  Salt  Bush  Plants 

For  alkali  land,  for  sale  by  Lord  &  Walton, 
609  E.  2nd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONIT0  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     FRUIT  TREES 

OUR  SPBCIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

*S*  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

□  Igga,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


AUSTRALIAN   SALT  BUSH 

(Atriplex  semibaccatum) 

 — S  E  E  D.— — — 

A    FORAGE    PLANT    FOR    ALKALI  SOILS. 

Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application.   Correspondence  invited. 

TRUMBULL    8c  BEEBE, 


SEEDSMEN  &  NURSERYMEN. 


419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pajaro  Valley  Nurseries 

Offer  a  Large  and  Complete  Assortment  of  all  kinds  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  &  Small  Fruits. 

Introducers,  and  the  Only  Nurseries  offering  the  True  and  Only  Genuine  LOGANBERRY  Plants 
for  sale.  One  of  the  greatest  novelties  in  small  fruits  ever  produced :  a  cross  between  a  raspberry  and 
a  blackberry.  Ten  acres  in  bearing  vines.   Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plates  and  circular. 


JAMES  \A/ATERS, 


U/atsonville,  Cal. 


Oak  Lawn  Nursery. 


SEND   FOR   PRICE   1, 1ST. 

H.    E.  HULBERT  

210    FOURTH    STREET,    SANTA  ROSA. 


50C  TRIAL  SETS 

Choice  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

We  prepay  the  postage  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  the  Plants. 

Set  A— 3  Beautiful  Palms,  3  sorts,  strong  plants  50c 

B— 10  Lovely  Carnations,  10  sorts  .."'".50c 

C— 10  Prize-winning  Chrysanthemums,  ic i  sorts  50c 

D— 5  Superb  double  Petunias,  5  kinds  50c 

E— 5  Grand  large-flowered  Geraniums,  5  kinds  . 50c 

10  Klegaut  evcrblooming  Roses,  10  kinds  50c 

K— 10  Flowering  Plants,  viz:  1  Fuchsia,  1  Heliotrope, 
1  Manettia  Vine,  1  Carnation,  1  Geranium, 
1  Solaum,  1  Petunia,  1  Abutilon,  1  Hydran- 
gea, 1  Chrysanthemum   50c 

12  Violet  Plants,  50c=  i&%s,T«%& 

White,  3  Marie  Louise. 


Any 

3  Sets 

FOR 

$1-25 

OR 

S  Sets 

FOR 

$2-oo 


table  Seeds 


^Pn^^    fnt*   r»lir   Illustrated  Catalogue.    It  contains  a 
1  ^  1  lkl    1"1     WUI    complete  list  of  our  Flower,  Vegeta- 
ble, Grass,  Clover,  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees  and  Small 
Fruits;  our  latest  importations  from  Germany,  France,  Kngland, 
Australia  and  Japan;  all  the  Latest  Novelties  in  Flower  and  Vege- 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO.,  San  Francisco 

411,  413  Sansome  Street 


Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 

SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 


PETITE 
PAOEN, 


Send  for  description  and  special  order  blank  at  once.   Only  a  limited  number  loft 


We  have  been 
appointed  by 
Stark  Bros.. 
Louisiana.  Mo  . 
sole  agents  for 
the  Splendor 
Prune  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Trees  snowu 
by  us  at  our 
nurseries  here. 

Every  tree  to 
I  He  sold  under 
their  register^ 
s'd  trade  mark. 

The  Splendor 
has  the  sweet- 
ness of  the 
D*A?en.  but  Is 
several  times 
larger. 


We  have  a  large  list  Of  new  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums  and  Prunes. 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  upon  application. 


Also  a  large  list  of  Roses. 


NAPA  UALLEY 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates. 


NURSERY  CO. 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA. 


'roprletor, 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

RES  NO,  CAL., 

OFFERS  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Olive  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 

CITRUS  TREES. 

SENU    FOR    PRICKS,  ADDRESS 

GEORGE  C.  ROEDINC,  Proprietor. 

Are  YOU  going  to  plant  this  season  ? 

If  you  are,  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  some  of  the  following: 

TS^'il'il),y-        Ion  Mariana  «7.BO  the  100 

I51IRBANR  ) 

BURBANK....) 

SIMON   \m\  Myrobolan  $0.00  the  1  OO 

ABUNDANCE.  J 

ALEXANDER  and  HALE'S  EARLY  «5.00  the  100 

These  trees  have  been  grown  without  irrigation. 
WASHINGTON  NAVELS  and  MED.  SWEET  ORANGE  TREES  at  such  hard  times  price*  as 

will  meet  your  purse. 

Aloha  Nurseries, 

FRED  C.  MILES,  Manager.  I'KNRVN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

STOCKTON  NURSERY. 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE.         ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Trees!  Trees!  Trees!  Trees! 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying  your  Stock. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,       -      Stockton,  Cal. 


BUY 

FRESH 

WESTERN 


SEEDS 


from  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE*'  K£«™™E£*co\ 

Grass,  Field,  Garden/Tree  and  Flower-seeds, all  espec- 
ially Krown  and  selected  forWesternsoilandclimate. 
Alfalfa,  Kafflrcorc  and  other  forage  plants  for  dry  cli- 
mate a  specialty.  Our  elegant  IH\H\ catalogue  tsxeady  and 
will  be  mailed  Free  on  application.  Send  for  one  now 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  5,  18%. 

WHKAT-We  have  to  report  still  further 
advances  in  the  price  of  wheat.  The  slight 
drop  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  last  week 
has  been  more  than  made  up,  and  the  market 
has  recovered  its  buoyancy,  with  the  prospects 
of  still  further  advancing.  The  demand  for 
the  best  milling  grades  for  export  still  con- 
tinues, but  there  are  Very  small  stocks  on 
hand  with  which  to  satisfy  it.  and  the  holders 
of  the  better  qualities  of  the  cereal  are  evi- 
dently fully  alive  to  the  situation  and  well 
posted  as  to  conditions.  Brokers  who  tried  to 
till  their  orders  in  the  interior  found  holders 
there  quite  indifferent,  as  far  as  selling  was 
concerned,  and  while  many  of  them  wanted 
the  monev  badlv,  they  did  not  want  it  enough 
to  sacrifice  their  Wheat  on  a  rising  market 

During  the  last  two  days  the  market  has 
been  in  an  excited  condition  and  pnees  of 
futures,  as  well  as  spot,  have  advanced.  J.  he 
bears  have  evidently  been  driven  to  seek 
cover  and  the  bulls  are  having  their  innings. 
Advices  from  the  East  are  firmer  in  tone,  as 
are  also  those  from  Europe.  Apparently  Rus- 
sia is  still  holding  on.  Australia  continues  to 
be  a  large  buyer  in  our  market  and  is  likely  to 
continue  so  throughout  the  season,  if  we  can 
supply  her  with  the  grade  of  wheat  she  needs. 
It  is  hard  to  ascertain  just  how  much  of  our 
last  year's  crop  is  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
of  the  State.  Various  estimates  are  given, 
but  they  are  merely  guesses.  It  is  not 
thought," however,  that  the  producer  will  be  a 
verv  large  gainer  bv  the  advance,  as  most  of 
the  Wheat  is  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers. 

Some  choice  lots  of  No.  1  were  sold  this 
week  as  high  as  *1  1834,  but  this  is  higher 
than  the  regular  market  quotation  Milling 
wheat  is  difficult  to  get.and  then  only  at  top 
prices  No.  1  wheat  is  quotable  at  *1  Ufa  1  In 
per  cental:  milling  at  *1  87®  1  HO;  May 
options,  *1  -M:  December,  $1  18%. 

BARLEY  -  Quotations  are  firm,  both  for 
spot  and  futures.  Feed  quotable  at  68fa:71c; 
choice,  T2%c;  brewing,  percental. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  —  There  is  little 
change  to  report  in  this  market.  Butter,  con- 
trarv  m>  the  experience  of  the  dealers,  re- 
mains steadv  and  the  present  prices  are  con- 
sidered remarkable  for  the  time  of  the  year. 
Receipts  are  light  and  this  factor,  backed  by 
a  steady  demand,  sustains  prices.    We  quote : 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy,  per  pound  27@28 

seconds,   *4®2B 

"     pickled,  "   !2f??it 

Cheese,  fancy  mild,  ';  "Sl'I* 

•'     falrtogood,   M,.,u. 

"      Eastern,   WS 

The  Dairymen"s  Union  writes  us  as  follows  : 

There  appears  t.i  !»■  no  change  in  market  quota 
lions  Tii.-  Eastern  market  is  quoted  easy  with 
creamery  selling  I9@90c,  while  the  Pacific  coast 
markets  are  steady  with  stocks  selling  from  27c  to 
28c  for  fancy  creamery.  Light  shipments  of  East- 
ern butter  have  been  received  under  assumed 
names,  which  are  being  solit  at  prices  ranging  IHg 
19c. 

uneese  remains  steady  In  all  localities,  espe- 
cially mild  new.  which  Is  selling  well  up  to  quota- 
tions-quotable  prices  being  from  10c  to  12c. 

EGGS.— Eggs  of  all  kinds  are  very  weak 
and  prices  decliuing.  Now  that  good  weather 
has  set  in,  supplies  are  plentiful.  Prices  are 
as  follows : 

Fancy  ranch,  per  dozen  !if*!5 

Choice     "  "   m\* 

Fancy  store,   J*"' 

Choice    "  "   lKiM- 

POULTRY.— There  is  little  of  interest  to 
report  in  poultry.    Prices  during  the  week 
were  well  maintained,  with  dressed  turkeys 
a  little  lower.    We  quote  as  follows : 
Live  Turkeys.  gobblers,  per  pound   l*-'(«  13 

><         "         hens.   12<"  13 

Dressed  Turkeys   «*»  H 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4       •>  Ml 

young  *  Sl»t«  j  ••>»• 

Broilers,  small  2  2&?  £! 

large  3  •*>•£••  »' 

Hens   4  O"*"5  SO 

Ducks  5        '  I*' 

Geese,  per  pair  J  pWs  J  • ' 

Pigeons,  per  doz.   1  wJH  1  J» 

young  1       1  ™ 

HONEY  AND  BEESWAX.— No  change 
has  takeu  place  in  these  goods.  The  market 
is  inactive,  with  only  a  retail  movement. 

Comb   10®  12 

Water  White,  extracted   fWb<4 

Dark  Amber   !§2? 

Beeswax   iMo  'M 

ONIONS— Oregon  goods  are  Hooding  this 
market  at  the  present  time,  and  although 
prices  are  pretty  well  maintained,  there  is  no 
movement. 

Good  to  Choice  Silverskins  8U&  I  00 

Cut  Onions  SO®  60 

POTATOES- Market  is  dull.  Demand  for 
seed  purposes  still  continues,  but  supplies  are 
large  especially  from  Oregon.  We  quote  as 
follows : 

Oregon  Burbunks  S0@i75 

Salinas      "   BS0BB 

River  "   40(a)50 

Reds  HHM 

Early  Rose  B0®7ft 

Oregon  Garnets  5tKm65 

BEANS— This  article  is  very  quiet,  with 
absolutely  no  movement.  Receipts  are  light, 
however,  and  prices  remain  very  much  as  last 
reported. 

Bayos   Jl  05@1  15 

Butler   1  70<g(l  »0 

Pink   1  OlXai  15 

Red   1  S0@I  35 

Lima   <•*  50@2  65 

Horse   1  30®  1  70 

pea    1  50@1  75 

Small  white   1  45@1  60 

Large   1  loial  35 

Black  Eye   1  7.Vtpl  95 

Red  Kidney   1  75®  1  95 

CURED  MEATS— Bacon  is  quotable  at  tic 
per  It.  for  heavy,  7c  per  It,  for  light  medium,  9c 
per  rt>  for  light,  loc  per  It.  for  extra  light,  and 
12c  per  lb  for  sugar-cured ;   Eastern  sugar- 


cured  hams,  11c  California  hams,  9^(«C10c: 
mess  beef,  *7  per  bbl :  extra  mess  do,  $S;  fam- 
ilv  do,  .*!!'« \>  ."ill:  extra  prime  pork,  *•*■  per  bbl  : 
extra  clear,  ■*!  4  per  bbl;  mess,  $1S  per  bbl; 
smoked  beef.  9'  ;/a  10c  per  lb. 

LAUD -Eastern,  tierces,  is  quotable  at  0c 
per  II.  for  compound  and  7l/tv  for  pure ;  pails. 
So;  California,  tierces,  ~tl/tc  for  compound  and 
|  lie  for  pure:  half  bbls,  li'4c;  10- Ih  tins,  7c:  do 
I  5-H>,  lfat~%ii  per  Id. 

OATS-Feed,  fair  to  good.  «5®70c:  No.  1, 
;■;'./-/ Mir;  choice  to  fancy,  si1  :/a  H7|  2c ;  Sur- 
prise, 95eu3il;  Milling,  80@85c;  Norway, 
black,  .*1  05@1  25;  Gray,  J7X®85c;  Red, 
*U  05r<tl  10. 

BUCK  WHEAT— S7/jC«;$l  per  ctl. 

RICE  MEAL  -Mill  prices,  |13@i5  per  ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— New  or  old  process,  mill 
prices,  $21  per  ton. 

FEED  CORN  MEAL— Choice  grades,  per 
ton,  $19  50(«)20  50. 

CRACKED  CORN-Choice  quality,  per  ton, 
t20@21. 

BRAN— No.  1,  $vmw  50  per  ton. 

HOPS— 5i%8e  per  lb,  according  to  quality; 
old  stock,  3(5<)5c. 

CORN— New  crop,  small  Yellow,  ctl,  95c€ 
$1;  large  Yellow,  90c^.«.)5;  White,  S-2%Cai8~ytc. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Best  grade, 
per  tou,  $21. 

GKOl'ND  BARLEY  Choice  to  fancy, 
$15  50rtc  10  per  ton. 

RYE— 77%teSOc  per  ctl  for  new. 

MIDDLINGS— Fair  to  good,  per  ton,  1180 
17  50;  No.  I,  $18(ai9;  extra  choice,  $20. 

STRAW— Good  to  choice,  per  bale,  40@60c. 

WOOL.— There  is  no  change  to  report  in 
our  prices  of  last  week.  Trade  is  quiet,  with 
little  movement. 

Short,  trashy  San  Joaquin  plains  3®5c 

Good  San  Joaquin  plains  4@6c 

Southern  and" Coast  4®5c 

Mountain  Wools,  light  and  free   6®7c 

Mountain  Wools,  defective  and  heavy  5@6c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  8@9c 

HIDES  AND  SKINS.  — Wet  salted  hides  of 
good  quality  are  as  follows: 

Heavy  steers,  over  50  Ids.,  sound,  7c;  culls, 
0c;  medium  steers,  4S  to  50  Ids.,  sound,  0c: 
culls,  5c;  light  steers,  under  48  Ids.,  sound, 
5c:  culls,  4c;  heavy  cows,  over  50  Ids.,  sound, 
5%c;  culls,  4J/jC;  light  cows,  HO  to  50  Ids., 
sound,  Be;  culls,  4c;  stags,  sound,  4c;  culls, 
:lc;  kips,  sound,  5c;  culls,  4c;  veal,  sound,  0c: 
culls,  5c;  calf,  sound,  8c;  culls,  7e. 

Dry  hides,  over  10  Ids.,  sound,  lOV^fWUc: 
culls!  7®7VfC;  dry  kipand  veal,  11  to  16  Ids., 
sound,  9c;  "culls,  8V*@7c;  dry  calf,  under  4 
Ids.,  sound,  15c;  culls,  10c. 

Goatskins  Prime,  each,  awWBc;  damaged, 
10(<t20c:  kids,  5c. 

Sheepskins— Long  wool,  each,  05c;  medium 
wool,  40®50c;  short  wool,  20ffr.35:  shearlings, 
llKiU.V. 

Wholesale  rates  for  dressed  stock  from  I 
slaughterers  ate  as  follows: 

BEEF.-First  quality,  6%@8c;  second  qual- 
ity, 4V»®5c;  third  quality,  3%®4c  W  Id. 

VEAL.— Large,  .V«0c:  small,  i'/»7c  {J  It,. 

MUTTON. — Wethers,  b%(S)7c\  ewes,  8® 
6%c  W 

LAMB.— Spring  lamb,  12%c;  yearlings, 
7®8s  >'  it.. 

PORK.— Live  hogs,  8%@4c  for  large  and 
3%(g  4e  for  small :  dressed  do,  5® Ac  $9  lb. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Tore 
The  Safest,  Rest  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Hunches  or  Hleintshea  from  Honei 
and  Tattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    Impossible  to  produce  m  ut  t>r  hUmish. 

Every  hottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  irlve  satisfaction 
Price  $I.SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druuKists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charvei  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars,: 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


A  K  E  R      dfc      H  A/VIILTOIN. 


THE  UOM  STKKL  Kit  A  M  K  1)IS(  IIAKKOAV 

reverses  without  detaching;  with  or  without  Ex- 
tension beads.    Write  for  Special  Circular. 

Sau  Franriftro,  Sacramento,  I  >  <-  \n->',~. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*f*  General  Commission  Merchants,  «ft 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advanoes  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


Porter  Bros.  &  Co., 

Having  Effected  a  Satisfactory  Settlement  of  their  Affairs, 

ARE  AGAIN  OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS. 


315   Davis  Street,   San  Franciscp. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


 WITH  

GILMAN'S  patent  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

PATENTED  AUUUST   1,  18y3. 

FIRST  PRIZE  —  Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  otber  tree  pests. 
For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 

circulars. 

B.    F\    G  I  L  /W  A  IN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
42(1  NINTH  STREET   MX  FRANCISCO,  QAL. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


^hacksotTs 

Cross -Compound  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Cenirnugal  Pumps 

for;everyiduty; AND  CAPACITY. 
BYRON    JACKSON    /YVACHIINE  U/ORKS, 
625  Sixth  Street   San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS  SMITH 

 MANUFACTURERS  Or  


&  CO., 


FOR    TOWN    W  ATI:  I-t  VA/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  or  coatlne  all  sizes  of  Pipe* 

with  Asphaltnm. 


BETTER  STOP  SAVING 


and  try  waking  money  for  a  change.  You  can  do  it.  Get  PLAN  ET  J  R. 
Farm  Tools,  and  grow  double  crops  -with  the  same  labor.  The  New  No.  8 
Horse  Hoe  is  better  than  an  extra  team  and  man.  It  does  three  things  at  a 
time;  it  changes  width  or  depth  without  stopping  ;  it  eats  nothing,  and  never 
gets  sick,  tired,  or  lazy.  20  other  tools  just  as  good  that  you  will  learn  all 
about  in  I  he  Planet  Jr.  Book  for  /S96.  Send  for  it— it  will  stir  you 
up.  It's  free.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  nor  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


mm 


What  is  "|NDU Rl NE?"  :  JENSEN  &  LAURITZEN, 


ftSBlSTOS  PAIINT. 

It   is   tin-   UUKAPE-T    TAINT   ever  made. 

WHAT   IS   IT  <;ooD  FORI 

Why.  for  «  hilenliiK.  tlihiuleetiiiK  and  a  llre- 
retttroMkt  In  factories,  public*  bnildlnsrs.  etc*. 

Km  iiaimiiu;  wood,  brick  and  cemented  bulldlmrH. 
electric*  ltfrlit  poles,  fences,  etc..  and  fen*  proteetlng' 
shlntrle  roofs  from  fire. 

It  is  a  dry  powder  combined  with  a  chemical 
hinder,  to  he  mixed  only  with  cold  water. 

Il  is  the*  only  satisfactory  paint  for  eemeut 
work.  »n  It  Ih  not  affected  by  alkali. 

The  kind  Hold  for  inside  use  works  well  over  old 
whitew  ash  and  can  he  applied  with  brush  or  spray 
pump.   The  " Outside "  Is  made  in  w  hile  and  s,  \  - 

KALSOMINING  MADE  EASY 

By  using  ••<■!  1KANTGK  "  CO  1,1)  WATER 
KALMI.U  INK.  No  suction,  brusli  marks  or  laps, 
does  not  rub.  scale  or  soften  with  age.  Send  for  cir- 
culars, testimonials  and  prices  to 

WH,  HtKIl,  MANUKACTUKKK. 
Mills  ItnllclliiGr.      -       -      Shu  Francisco.  Cal. 


Watsouvillp.  t'al      Manufacturers  of  the 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  l>e  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  1  guarantee  lO.tXJU  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A .  T.  AMES,  Gait. Cal. 

THE    OM.V     TVI'KWKI  1  I  Nti  ,VIA(IM>I. 

with  the  Wrliituf  alw  iiys  in  Bight,  and  has  Simple 
Strong  Quick  Action.  Ulrc*ct  Stroke.  Steel  Type. 
Powerful  Manil'older.  Permanent  AllKniuent.  Price- 
only  f.:>.  sent  on  trial.  II.  K.  STAKK  WKATHKK  CO.. 
Ground  Floor  :(10  California  St..  San  Francisco. 

WAGON  AND  QA  A  I  CO 
PLATFORM  5UALtJ) 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


McLean  and  Dorsey  Orchard 
and  Field  Cultivators. 

Both  similar  in  construction  of  frame  and  teeth, 
but  different  lift  for  raising  and  lowering  cultiva- 
tor, the  Dorsey  being  the  latest  improved  and  lifts 
very  easy.  Both  Cultivators  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  all  who  use  them,  either  for  Held  or 
orchard  use. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    V/W.    JACKSON    <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  »28  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


February  8,  1896. 
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The  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  February  fi,  1896. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— "No  business"  is  the 
general  reply  of  the  merchants  when  asked 
about  the  present  condition  of  the  dried  fruit 
market.  They  all  say,  however,  that  en- 
quiries are  numerous  and  that  they  are  living 
in  hopes  of  better  times  in  the  near  future. 
The  usual  spring  demand,  however,  has  not 
yet  materialized  to  any  large  extent.  The 
demand,  or  rather  the  enquiries,  are  mostly 
for  the  better  class  of  goods.  Poor  peaches 
are  not  enquired  about  at  all,  choice,  extra 
choice  and  fancy  being  the  only  grades  that 
attract  attention.  The  prices  mentioned  for 
these  classes,  however,  are  so  low  that  the 
merchants  here  refuse  to  consider  them  and 
do  not  think  it  worth  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  go  to  the  country  and  hunt  up  the  goods. 
Chinese  peaches  are  a  drug  in  the  market, 
and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  give  them 
away.  We  have  heard  of  prices  as  low  as  2]/„ 
@3c  being  offered,  and  this,  too,  for  a  very- 
fair  class  of  goods.  During  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary the  movement  of  dried  fruits  has  been 
of  a  very  limited  description.  In  prunes  the 
situation' is  somewhat  better,  and  long  before 
the  end  of  the  season  it  is  anticipated  the 
stocks  on  hand  in  California  will  be  closed 
out,  leaving  a  clear  held  for  a  new  crop. 

In  raisins  there  ;s  a  little  business  doing  all 
the  time,  and  the  slight  improvement  noted 
last  week  is  maintained.  As  will  be  seen  in 
another  column,  Noble  Bros,  of  Fresno  have 
had  to  suspend  payment.  This  firm  did  a 
large  business  in  handling  raisins,  but  at  the 
present  time  it  is  not  known  how  large  a 
stock  of  goods  is  held  by  them  or  how  their 
future  will  influence  the  market. 

The  Zante  Currant  case  came  up  for  hear- 
ing before  Judge  Morrow  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  this  week,  but  no  decision  has 
yet  been  handed  down.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  question  of  the  liability  ol 
these  goods  for  import  duty  arose  over  a  ship- 
ment of  oOO  barrels  of  "  English  plum-pudding 
currants,"  made  by  S.  L.  Jones  &  Co.  to  this 
port.  Messrs.  Jones  &  Co.  contend  that  their 
goods  did  not  come  from  the  island  of  Zante, 
and  should  therefore  be  exempt  from  the  duty 
of  l%c  per  pound,  sought  to  be  imposed  by 
the  collector  of  the  port.  Their  contention 
was  sustained  by  the  U.  S.  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  at  New  York,  but  the  District 
Attorney  here  took  up  the  fight  for  the  col- 
lector. The  evidence  was  taken  before  a 
referee,  and  is  now  ready  for  Judge  Morrow's 
perusal.  It  is  expected  a  decision  will  be 
given  as  soon  as  the  arguments  are  completed. 

SAN  FKANCISCO  JOBBING  PRICES. 

The  prices  given  below  are  for  sacks.  Add 
one-half  cent  for  boxes. 

Apples,  quarters,  sun-dried   Vii®  2 

"      rings,  evaporated,  good  to  choice  a'/jf"1  3 

"        "             "        fancy               i  W  -)>/, 

Apricots,  fancy  Moorpark   1 1 V4 

"       choice       "    10 

"       fancy   Wi 

"       choice   8H 

"       standard   H 

"       prime   6 

Figs,  white,  fancy  

"        "     choice,   4 

"        "     standard   3 

black,  fancy   2Yi 

"        "     choice   2 

"        "     standard   1% 

Nectarines,  choice   5^4 

"         standard   5 

"         prime   4V4 

Pears,  fancy  halves                                 7  ^12 

•'        "    quarters   6 

"    choice   6 

"    standard   4 

"    prime     3 

Peaches,  fancy   5 

"      choice   4 

"       standard   3V4 

"       prime   3 

"       peeled,  in  boxes  10  @12V4 

Plums,  pitted   3H 

"     unpitted                                   1  &  IK 

Prunes,  4  sizes .  .*  *.   4 

RAISINS. 

4-crown,  loose,  sacks  or  5n-pounrt  boxes.  3Vi 
3     "  "  "  "  "       %H®  24 

2     "  "  "  "  "  2 

Seedless  Sultana,  "  "  4 

"       Muscatel, "  "  "  2V4 

Dried  Grapes,  "  ~\ 
3-crown.  London  layers,  30  pound  boxes.  75(6  1  <K> 
Clusters,  "  "       1  40@1  50 

Dehesa,  "  "  2  25 

"         Imperial,  "  "  2  75 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices : 

Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @10 

soft  shell   7  ®  8 

hard  shell   3YS@  5 

Walnuts,  soft  shell   9  @10 

hard  shell   7  (AH 

Brazil   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California   3%(A  4'/f 

GREEN  FRUITS.— Stagnation  prevails  in 
the  green  fruit  business  as  in  many  other 
lines  this  week.  Prices,  however,  are  not 
changed. 

Oranges,  seedlings,  per  box  $   75(a)!  50 

Navels,  Riverside  and  Red  lands  2  00ffl2  50 

others   1  25@2  00 

Apples,  ordinary,  box   40fri  I  mi 

"      choice  to  fancy   1  OOful  25 

Lemons  (as  to  quality)   75(a):!  35 


The  discovery  that  heat  influences 
one  set  of  nerve  points  in  the  skin, 
while  sensations  of  cold  are  received 
by  another  set,  has  been  followed  by 
an  interesting  investigation  by  two 
Italian  physiologists,  whose  experi- 
ments seem  to  indicate  that  the  various 
tastes  result  from  the  exciting  of  dis- 
tinct sets  of  nerve  fibers  in  the  tongue. 
The  prolonged  application  of  ice  re- 
moved the  sensibility  for  all  tastes — 
sweet,  sour,  salt  and  bitter.  Cocaine 
destroyed  —  temporarily,  of  course — 
sensibility  for  bitter  only.  Other  sub- 
stances, such  as  caffeine  and  morphia, 
reduced  the  power  of  discriminating 
between  different  degrees  of  bitter. 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid  had  a  peculiar 
effect,  causing  distilled  water  and  even 
quinine  to  taste  sweet  at  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  although  the  bitter  of  the  qui- 
nine was  elsewhere  tasted  as  usual. 


Science  advises  the  use  of  fruit  as  an 
aid  to  digestion  of  other  foods,  such, 
for  example,  as  apple  sauce,  little 
sweetened,  or,  still  better,  sour  apples 
baked,  or,  for  more  developed  digest- 
ive action,  the  raw  apple  or  other 
fruit.  The  mandate  of  science  is  that 
fruits  should  be  used  as  an  aid  to  di- 
gestion much  more  than  they  are  now. 
The  fruits  supply  acids  which  particu- 
Marly  assist  the  acids  of  the  stomach. 
"  .i  the  same  ground,  lemon  juice  in  tea 
instead  of  sugar  is  helpful  to  digestion. 
Physicians  now  largely  prescribe  lemon 
juice  to  help  weak  digestion.  A  great 
many  persons  who  get  up  with  bad 
feelings  in  the  morning  would  find 
themselves  cured  if  they  regularly  ate 
an  apple  with  a  slice  of  bread  or  other 
plain  food  a  little  while  before  bedtime. 

It  has  recently  been  pointed  out  that 
already  the  telephone  is  used,  by  ac- 
tual count,  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
telegraph,  the  annual  figures  being 
put  down  at  about  75,000,000  telegrams 
and  750,000,000  telephone  talks. 


S.  S.  &  P.  Co.'s  Catalogue. 

A  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Sunset  Seed 
and  Plant  Co.  of  San  Francisco  is  before  us, 
and  in  profuseness  of  illustrations  and  beauty 
of  cover  it  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  cata- 
logues we  have  seen.  This  compan}'  deals  in 
every  variety  of  seed  and  plant  (and  their 
name  is  legion)  capable  of  being  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  description  of  the  many  plants 
catalogued,  even  if  space  permitted,  for  the 
literary  artists  employed  by  the  firm  have 
exhausted  the  English  language  and  levied 
contributions  on  the  classics  in  their  efforts, 
and  anything  we  might  say  would  be  mere 
repetition.  Our  readers  can  learn  for  them- 
selves by  writing  to  the  firm  with  a  request 
for  the  catalogue. 


TRY  SILVER  KING,  MR.  FARMER. 

With  Oats  at  209  bu.,  Corn  240  bu.,  Teosinte 
100  tons.  Potatoes  1200  bu.,  and  Silver  King 
Barley  110  bu.  per  acre,  Where  will  yields 
stop;  We'll  tell  you  this:  The  John  A. 
Salzer  Seed  Co.  are  creating  new  cereals. 
Above  yields  are  facts  to-day  and  they  say  in 
ten  years  their  new  varieties,  now  in  prog- 
ress, will  surely  increase  above  yield  50  per 
cent.  If  Salzer  says  so,  it's  so.  That  Silver 
King  Barley  is  marvelous  ! 

If  you  will  cut  this  out  and  send 
it  with  10c.  postage  to  the  John  A.  Salzer 
Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  receive 
their  mammoth  catalogue  and  ten  packages 
grasses  and  grains,  including  Silver  King 
Barley. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


|S]EW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  1890  Finest 
book  ever  published,  contain  8  nearly  100 
pages,  all  printed  in  colors,  plana  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
;*<WNfln<l  gardening  pav.  Sent  post  paid  for  15c. 
m  JohnBanscher,Jr.,l)oi60Freej)ort,  111. 


poultry  Mb  STock  book. 

Nilks'  manual  and  reference  book  on  subjects 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Over  100  pages,  profusely 
illustrated  with  handsome,  lifelike  illustrations  of 
the  different  varieties  of  Poultry  and  Live  Stock. 
Price,  postpaid,  60  cents.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
X»RH89  Office.  San  Francisco,  Can. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  leas  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  ti»;  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hoi- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  21,  1891. 

553,44ti.— Separator— Barnard,  Moore  &  Atkinson, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
553,887.— Drawhar— .1.  W.  Boggs,  Huntington,  Or. 
553,406. — Door  Fastener — A .  B.  Caminetti,  S.  F. 
553,300.— Curry  Comb — .1.  Carden.  Carpinteria,  Cal. 
553.304. —  Tooth  Crown— C.  A.  Davis,  Pasadena, 

Cal. 

553,237.— Ram.  Sthakjhtknkb  —  W.  Hainsworth, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
553,408.— Rotary  Engine— S  P.  Ingram,  San  Jose, 

Cal 

553,352. — GAS  Engine— S.  M.  Miller,  Stockton,  Cal. 
553,434.— Filter— H.  L.  Ricks.  Eureka,  Cal. 
553  428.— Rotary  Engine— J.  G.  Rosling,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

553,2(55.— Chuck— G.  A.  Sholer,  Spokane,  Wash. 
553,437.— Ml i.K  Aerator— F.  (.'.  Stephenson,  Green 

Meadows,  Cal. 
553,271.— Fruit  Slicer— .1.  B.  Stewart,  Chico,  Cal. 
553,367. — Door  Lock  —  E.  S.  Sutton.  Snohomish, 

Wash. 

553,37(5.— Beer  Drawing  Apparatus  —  G.  Wil- 
liams, S.  F. 

25.(1(52.— Design  Inscription  Plate— E.  K.  Jones, 
Portland,  Or. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  ratns,  and  in  th«  "hprtest 
possible  time. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  187(5. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  vears,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell. 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans:  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns;  Black  Spanish :  Black  Minorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  Fine  Fowls 
and  Eggs.   Write  to  me. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


F^OR  RENT. 

200  ACRES  OF  ORCHARD 

  ON  the  

Famous  Feather  River  Bottom  Lands. 

Mainly  in  Peaches,  with  some  Prunes  and  Al- 
monds. Trees  In  their  sixth  year,  in  fine  condi- 
tion. 

There  is  one  large  cannery  at  Gridley,  three 
miles  distant;  another  at  Biggs,  seven  miles,  who 
will  use  all  the  fruit  raised  in  the  adjoining  or- 
chards. 

Will  lease  for  one  or  more  years,  as  desirod. 
Reason  for  renting— an  estate  with  several  minor 
heirs.   For  further  information,  address: 

GEORGE  THRESHER, 
Gridley  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


FOR  S/\LE, 

On  account  of  departure,  25  or  50  acres  of  an 

ORCHARD 

In  Lagoon  Valley,  near  Vacaville,  Solano  county, 
Cal.;  valley  land;  French  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Cherries,  all  in  full  bearing.  With  or  without 
house  and  barn.  Good  water;  healthy  location. 
Hot  and  cold  water  in  house  and  all  modern  con- 
veniences on  the  place.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  bal- 
ance mortgage. 

C.  H.  STEINMETZ, 

Vacaville  California 

Or  126  Kearny  St.,  Room  12,  San  Francisco. 


WOVEN  W!M  FENCE 


Over  SO  Styles 


Bestonearth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pig  and 
Chicken  tight.  Tfou  can 
make  40 to  60  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,    -  Indiana. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  F. 


MRS.  J.  <;.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO. .Los  Angeles. Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F. — BERKSHIRES. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


A.  P.  HOTALINfi  —  Berkshires  from  imported 
stock— Mayneld,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


Consign 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter,  Cheese,  Honey,  Etc. 

 TO  

POULTRYMEN'S  UNION, 

207  Front  Street  San  Francisco. 


Box  ag  DesHoines,Ia 


INCUBATOR ! 

Our  magnificent  J 
new    cat  alogue  X 
giving  full  in-  2 
formation  ro-# 
arding  artificial* 
latching  &  Brooding  5 
and  treatise  on  poul-  * 
try  raising  een  t  for  4c  I 
stamps.  Circular  free.  Z 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE>  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
trv  Appliances  generally,  Renum- 
ber Hie  IM  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cai. 


H  ATCHC  hjekens  by  steam  ( 
EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self-Hrqulat- 
tug.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
flrnt -ela«»  llat<<li,  r  made. 

<;ko.  II.  STAHL. 
oiaa  -.  6th  wt.  Qi.h.py.iH. 


F- OR  SALE. 

Fresh  Registered  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

CHEAP. 

SULPHUR  SPRING  FARM,  Niles,  Cal. 

l-VDUriDM  Calves  with  THE  JOHN 
U 1— - «■  J r*.  1^1  MARCH  CO.'S  Chemical 
Dehorner.  Eight  years  successful.  At  Druggists 
or  prepaid  $1.  Pamphlets  free.  Address  72  River 
street.  Chicago.  The  application  of  any  other  sub- 
stance Is  an  inf  ringoment  of  patent  478.877. 

Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  Give  plainly  your  name  and  address.  H.  K. 
STARKWEATHER.  MOCalif ornla St., San  Francisco. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    RIHHON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  lew  Jan'y  and  Feb'y 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.   Correspondence  solic'td. 


There  Is  No  Doubt  Si^ft  booiM 


SIT 

t  cuts  both  ways,  does  not  crush.   One  clip 


-KNIFE 


220  Market  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


t-'STABLISIICO  186  3 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  tlnd  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientillc  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  h  we  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
bo  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
detc mining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  beforo  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  or  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
fcdVtoe  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DBWBY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.,  5.P. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  the  Lecturer. 


The  weather  has  put  a  damper  on 
Grange  doings  the  past  two  weeks, 
and  there  is  nothing  new  to  chronicle 
unless  it  comes  to  hand  before  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  consign  these  lines 
to  the  care  of  Uncle  Sam's  servants 
for  transmission  to  the  editor's  table. 

The  old  saying,  "  Tt  never  rains  but 
it  pours,"  was  %-ery  forcibly  illustrated 
during  January,  and  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  season  ran  along  with 
barely  enough  moisture  in  these  parts 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  husband- 
men, and  in  some  sections  there  was  a 
serious  shortage,  even  up  to  the  middle 
of  January,  and  people  began  to  talk- 
dry  season,  short  crops,  hard  times 
and  worse  coming;  so  when  the  change 
came,  the  farmers  were  in  an  excellent 
mood  to  fully  appreciate  the  generous 
rain.  A  large  breadth  of  grain  had 
been  seeded,  and  in  fine  condition,  and 
the  rains  were  almost  of  tropical 
warmth,  bringing  forth  the  later  sown 
grain  as  if  by  magic,  giving  a  full  and 
healthy  stand  to  the  young  grain  and 
a  most  vigorous  growth  to  the  earlier 
sown,  so  that  at  this  writing  much  of 
it  is  six  inches  high  and  entirely  covers 
the  ground.  But  the  downpour  con- 
tinued at  close  intervals,  more  in  the 
shape  of  warm  spring  showers  than  the 
usual  California  winter  rain;  these  ex- 
tending high  up  the  mountain  sides 
were  returned  to  the  valley  as  from  the 
roof  of  a  huge  barn,  with  the  conse- 
quences that  the  waters  so  rapidly  de- 
scending to  the  valleys  would  not  leave 
it  on  the  reduced  grade  without  over- 
leaping banks  and  barriers  on  its  course 
to  the  sea,  thus  inundating  large  areas 
of  cultivated  land  to  the  injury  of  the 
growing  grain,  which  fully  justifies  the 
observation  quoted  above. 

Nevertheless,  the  benefits  show  a 
balance  on  the  side  of  the  rain,  includ- 
ing its  tropical  nature.  The  dispatches 
saTd,  in  announcing  the  glorious  rain, 
that  the  "farmers  were  jubilant,"  and 
other  similar  expressions  were  used; 
but  were  the  business  men  not  also 
jubilant  along  with  their  customers, 
the  farmers  ?  There  is  no  interest  and 
no  individual  that  should  not  rejoice 
with  the  farmers  in  such  windfalls  in 
their  favor.  The  State  as  a  body  should 
rejoice,  because  its  financial  welfare 
depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  hus- 
bandman and  his  ability  to  discharge 
his  obligations  to  the  State.  The  pol- 
itician and  the  army  of  officers  are  in- 
terested in  growing  crops,  as  from 
these  must  be  gathered  the  proceeds 
required  for  their  sustenance.  The  im- 
porter and  builder  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery is  equally  interested,  if  not  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  because  the  latter  may  sur- 
vive on  a  diminished  yield  and  with  the 
use  of  old  machinery,  but  not  so  the 
business  man  without  business.  Yet  it 
may  be  taken  without  saying  that  all 
these  do  rejoice  and  are  glad  over  the 
favorable  outlook  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions, and  that  the  omission  of  their 
smiles  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  un- 
friendly act,  but  merely  a  carrying  out 
of  the  custom  of  leaving  all  the  good 
things  to  country  people,  for  which 
they  (the  country  folk)  are  duly 
grateful. 

A  GRANGE  SOCIAL. 

A  month  ago  it  was  announced  that 
Yuba  City  Grange  would  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  the  evening  of  January  31st, 

Good  merchants  find  out 
that  it  pays  to  sell  Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys  because  they 
make  friends. 

But  look  out  for  the  one 
that  is  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pi 


and  would  celebrate  a  "  Grange  social," 
and  if  time  permitted  the  road  ques- 
tion as  given  on  the  question  card 
would  be  offered  for  discussion.  Well, 
the  social  has  come  and  gone,  but  the 
road  question  remains  with  us.  Cer- 
tain mysterious  movements  by  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  gave  promise 
of  a  rare  treat,  and  the  large  audience 
was  not  disappointed.  After  a  short 
business  session  the  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public  and  presently  stand- 
ing room  was  at  a  premium.  The 
selections  were  a  solo  sung  by  Mr. 
Stan  Walton;  "  How  Grandma  Danced 
the  Minuet,"  by  Rene  Bird  and  Miss 
Gertie  Wilkie,  assisted  by  Miss  Allie 
Robinson;  piano  solo,  by  Miss  Gertie 
Wilkie;  the  Peak  Sisters'  (nine  in  num- 
ber) concert,  and  "Trouble  in  a  Mor- 
mon Family."  This  constituted  the 
evening's  entertainment  and  was  re- 
ceived with  rapturous  applause.  But 
this  assertion  comes  wide  of  express- 
ing the  real  merit  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Every  part  was  in  good  hands 
and  well  executed,  revealing  consider- 
able talent  and  careful  training.  The 
managing  committee  was  composed  of 
the  Worthy  Master,  Overseer  and  Lec- 
turer, but  the  real  work  was  per- 
formed by  the  latter,  Sister  W.  E. 
Tucker,  and  her  troupe  of  young 
ladies.  Other  efforts  in  this  direction 
are  to  constitute  the  leading  features 
for  the  year  in  this  Grange.  The  next 
will  be  a  day  meeting  at  the  usual 
time  and  for  business  only. 


Grange  Day  in  Sonoma  County. 


The  committee  was  most  fortunate 
in  its  creation  of  a  "  Grange  social," 
and,  while  the  stage  performances 
gave  universal  pleasure  to  actors  and 
audience,  at  the  conclusion  all  re- 
straint was  removed  and  for  two  hours 
the  social  chat  held  the  assemblage  to- 
gether like  unto  a  family  reunion  after 
an  extended  separation.  Nimble 
fingers  caused  the  piano  to  join  the 
merrymaking,  provoking  fantastic  ex- 
ercises on  the  floor  by  those  so  in- 
clined, and  as  time  approached  the 
midnight  hour,  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able events  in  the  history  of  Yuba 
City  Grange  came  to  an  end. 


Here  again  is  a  lesson  to  be  heeded 
by  those  who  are  seeking  an  answer  to 
question  five  on  the  card,  vi^,  "  What 
are  the  real  enjoyments  of  life  and 
what  class  of  people  are  they  mostly 
found  ?  "  The  Lecturer  contends  that 
it  is  by  the  farmers  and  their  families 
in  their  social  intercourse,  after  weeks 
of  isolation  amidst  the  labors  of  the 
farm.  In  this  direction  there  is  a  large 
field  in  Grange  work  that  is  as  yet  but 
little  cultivated  and  which  merits  the 
attention  of  all  farmers.  It  is  as  true 
now  as  ever  that  "all  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  The 
Grange  is  for  the  family,  in  which 
general  training  in  all  the  arts  of  a 
successful  country  home  is  sought  to 
be  illustrated.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Lecturer's  department  to  secure,  if 
possible,  means  to  this  end  in  the 
shape  of  literature  and  programmes 
for  general  use.  In  his  judgment  there 
is  as  much  necessity  for  appropriate 
literature  for  the  use  of  the  Grange  as 
there  is  for  the  appropriate  song 
books.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
people  will  go  miles  to  hear  and  enjoy 
the  rehearsal  of  farm  ballads,  dia- 
logues, readings,  music,  charades  and 
the  like;  and  if  these  are  calculated  to 
exhibit  country  life  in  its  varying 
phases,  so  much  the  better.  A  stick- 
ing in  the  mud  on  the  way  to  or  from 
the  Grange  meeting  is  not  an  agree- 
able experience,  yet  spoken  in  a  dia- 
logue might  convulse  an  audience  with 
merriment.  A  country  aunt  visiting 
city  relations  might  expose  country 
ways  and  eventually  come  out  on  top 
with  her  common  sense,  and  the  same 
might  come  true  in  a  visit  of  city  folks 
to  the  country.  Such  readings  are 
always  enjoyable,  but  how  much  more 
so  if  they  were  spoken,  and  yet  each 
might  contain  a  lesson  of  value  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  heeded.  I  re- 
peat, in  this  direction  the  field  is  end- 
less, and  as  appropriate  to  our  calling 
as  is  an  exhibition  of  agricultural 
science  in  the  shape  of  the  choice  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil.  George  Ohleyer. 
Yuba  City,  February  3,  1896. 


A  Grange  meeting  of  exceptional  in- 
terest occurred  at  Petaluma  on  Jan. 
2<ith  under  the  auspices  of  Sonoma 
County  Pomona  Grange.  The  presence 
of  the  Worthy  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  gave  especial  dignity  to  the 
occasion,  and  there  were  also  present 
representatives  from  Santa  Rosa, 
Glen  Ellen,  Two  Rock  and  other  near- 
by Granges.  The  chief  exercises  of 
the  day  were  postponed  until  after  the 
noon  hour,  when  a  fine  Grange  feast 
was  spread.  Immediately  following 
came  an  address  from  Worthy  Master 
Greer,  who  gave  what  a  correspond- 
ent calls  "  a  fine  Grange  talk,"  review- 
ing the  history  and  position  of  the 
Order  and  pointing  out  the  road  of 
future  progress.  It  was  a  speech  cal- 
culated to  animate  the  energies  of 
those  who  heard  it,  and  to  push  the 
cause  along  with  new  spirit. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Whitaker  of  Bennett  Val- 
ley offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Wukkkas,  There  is  general  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  State  in  the  commission  and 
brokerage  business  as  now  conducted,  and 
believing  said  dissatisfaction  not  without  a 
cause,  therefore  be  it 

ResotMtf,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  suitable 
laws  being  enacted  by  the  next  legislature, 
requiring  brokers  and  commission  merchants 
to  give  bonds  for  the  honest  and  proper  re 
turns  of  the  business  intrusted  to  them  by 
their  customers. 

Also  by  Bro.  S.  F.  Coulter: 
BMOtoed,  That  we  approve  the  proposition  to 

establish  a  free  public  market  on  the  water 

front  in  San  Francisco. 

The  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  a  grand  mass  meeting  of  farmers 
and  Grangers  to  be  held  in  Petaluma 
the  first  Saturday  in  April  :  S.  P. 
Coulter,  A.  P.  Martin,  G.  N.  Whita- 
ker, C.  H.  W.  Browning,  C.  D.  Grover. 

This  meeting  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  county  meetings  proposed  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Grange 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers,  other  than  Grangers, 
to  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
its  aims,  purposes  and  accomplish- 
ments, etc. 

Stockton  Grange. 


At  its  last  meeting  Stockton  Grange 
passed  the  following  resolutions  by 
unanimous  vote: 

To  tlic  Memherx  of  the  Mrrclutntx'  Amoriatioit 
ii/id  State  lionnl  of  Unrlior  CommisiiUniers :  We 
heartily  endorse  the  efforts  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Merchants'  Association  to  establish  a 
free  market  in  that  city,  as  a  means  in  the 
right  direction  to  make  the  producers'  lands 
pay  by  selling  directly  to  the  consumer, 
thereby  benefiting  both. 

Kegoirrd.  That  the  generous  offer  of  Presi- 
dent Colnon,  of  the  Harbor  Commission,  of 
500  feet  in  length  and  40  feet  in  width  at  the 
foot  of  Front  street,  subject  to  the  Commis- 
sion, be  accepted.  Branches  can  extend  from 
that  in  time. 

Rexolred.  That  we  earnestly  hope  that  the 
the  Master  of  the  State  Grange  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  will  do  all  in  their  power 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  io«t  and 
25<t  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  6.000.000 boxes. 


to  aid  this  sensible  effort  for  easement  of  the 
severe  times. 

Itcxoleed.  That  dairy  and  poultry  products 
should  have  reasonable  space,  and  that  dairy- 
men furnish  their  refrigerators. 

Rrxolred.  That  we  are  in  sympathy  with 
Highland  (Jrangein  the  efforts  to  bring  to  the 
light  of  condemnation  and  law  the  practice  of 
selling  small  lots  of  farm  products  at  retail 
price  and  returning  wholesale  price  to  the 
sender,  who  planted,  pruned,  gathered  and 
shipped,  waiting  for  the  meager  terms  allot ed 
by  this  custom  of  commission  dealers. 

Ilexolved,  That  this  reprehensible  method 
should  be  thoroughly  proved  and  stopped  in 
these  days  of  low  prices,  when  the  smallest 
profit  is  needed  for  common  comforts  or  per- 
haps to  pay  the  unavoidable  debts  that 
threatens  the  roof-tree  of  many  a  home. 
Every  small  shipper  is  concerned  in  the  truth 
of  this  extortion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  evi- 
dence and  facts  will  enable  the  State  Master 
and  Executive  Committee  to  expose  this 
theft  from  the  gains  of  the  producers  and  thus 
abolish  this  dishonest  practice. 

N.  T.  K.K>T,  Secv. 


PAIN- 
KILLER 

THE  GREAT 

Family  Medicine  of  the  Age, 

Taken  Internally,  It  Cures 

Diarrhoea.  Cramp,  and  Pain  in  the 
Stomach,  Sore  Throat,  Sudden  Colds, 
Coughs,  &c,  &c. 

Used  Externally,  It  Cures 

Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains, 
Toothache,  Pain  in  the  Face,  Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism,  Frosted  Feet. 

No  article  ever  attained  to  such  tin  bounded 
popularity. — Salem  Observer. 
An  article  of  great  merit  and  Tirtae.— Cinn. 

JionpareiL 

We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Pain-Killer.  We  have  seen  ita  magic  effects  in 
soothing  the  severest  pain,  and  know  it  to  be  a 
good  article. — Cincinnati  Dispatch. 

A  speedy  cure  for  pain— no  family  should  be 
Without  it.— Montreal  Tranncript. 

Nothing  has  yet  surpassed  the  Pain-Killer, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  family  medicine  now 

in  use.—  Tenn.  Oraan. 

It  has  real  merit ;  as  a  means  of  removing  pain* 
do  medicine  has  acquired  a  reputation  equal  to 
Perry  Davis'  Pain-Killer.— A'eicport  (JTy.)  Daily 
JTmss, 

It  is  really  a  valuable  medicine— It  is  used  by 
many  Physicians.— Boston  Traveller. 

Beware  of  imitations,  buy  only  the  genuine 
made  by  "Perry  Davis.  Bold  everywhere, 
laxtf  e  bottles,  Jo  and  500* 


Paint 

For  House,  Barn, 
Buggy  or  Furniture. 
At  Manufacturer's  Lowest 

P  ices.    Shipping  Charges  Prepaid. 

Baaple  cards  and  full  information  frt'e  for  the 
uskinc  If  v<iu  inti'iiil  ti.  pain'  li  t  us  hear  from  you. 
It  will  t>e  money  iu  your  pocket. 

F.  W.  DEV0E  &  CO..  224  s-  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


California  Inventors- 


onsult 
Y&CO. 
American  and 
Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  In  1H60.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  large  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacific. 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  theycan 
obtain  elsewhere.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  infor- 
mation. No.  aau  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

U/ANTED  ! 

5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  niece  ml  ting:  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALT  A  LOMA  NURSERIES,  Alta  Loma.  Texas. 

Blake,    Moffltt    «fc  Tow/no, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

i  812  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


The  lightship  Umatilla  Reef,  the  first 
electric  lightship  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  being 
built  at  Portland,  Or. 


>nl, .-  from  -Mi.  1 1  $500.  a  month  nt  homo  or  tin,, 
flint.  Mork  for, mini   Uon't  rrlj  on  Mil- 
an. Karn  tniirnwn  thins.  Onlfll  I  .rn.-l       !. .-.  . 

(.pi  i  ■  l.  .i '  law  imiflflft  M'ILK  It),  il....... 

KKNDAI.I.'S  SPAVIN  CURE.  Certain  in  its 
effects  and  never  blisters.   Sold  everywhere. 


Agents 


ItttttttttttttttttttttttttttttTtttttt 

'  Hosts  of  people  go  to  work  in 
5  the  wrong  way  to  cure  a 


t  when  St.  Jacobs  Oil  SSSi^rp 

*********  inimmi^uiiiiuiu**** 
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A  Study  of  Flame. 


1 1  is  the  almost  universal  idea  that 
visible  flame  is  fire  in  its  most  notable 
form;  but  in  fact  it  is  not  fire  at  all. 
You  look  into  a  grate  in  which  soft  coal 
is  burning.  The  flame  is  leaping  in 
strange,  fantastic  form  fifteen  or  twenty 
inches  upward  from  the  coal,  and  with 
it  a  good  deal  of  black,  sooty  smoke. 
The  sooty  smoke  and  the  flame  are  one 
and  the  same,  with  only  a  difference  of 
temperature.  The  soot  which  forms 
the  flame  is  red  hot.  It  is  soot  half 
burned,  or  rather  heated  to  incan- 
descence but  not  yet  burned — not  yet 
really  burned  at  all.  Every  particle 
of  the  flame  is  a  red-hot  coal  or  particle 
of  carbon.  The  real  fire  we  do  not  see; 
no  eye  has  ever  seen  real  fire.  The  in- 
stant that  the  carbon  atoms  become 
really  burned,  eaten  up  by  the  oxygen 
of  combustion,  they  are  invisible.  A 
particle  of  the  red-hot  soot  which  forms 
flame  contains  very  many  atoms  of  car- 
bon, and  the  oxygen  eats  at  them  atom 
by  atom,  and  this  atom-by-atom  seizure 
by  the  oxygen  is  the  real  burning,  for 
which  the  red-hot  state  is  only  the 
preparation. 

A  soft-coal  fire  which  has  died  down 
and  apparently  gone  out  may  be  found 
twenty-four  hours  later  with  red-hot 
coals  "kept,"  we  say,  but  in  fact  still 
burning.  The  soft  ashes  closely  wrap- 
ping them  do  not  keep  them  alive  or 
burning;  they  keep  them  hot  enough 
to  let  the  oxygen  go  on  nibbling  furi- 
ously at  them.  The  oxygen  works  in- 
side of  the  ashes  without  any  trouble, 
provided  only  that  the  red  lumps  do 
not  get  too  cold.  It,  of  course,  makes 
fresh  heat  all  the  time,  and  the  close 
wrap  of  fine  ashes  keeps  this  heat  right 
there.  The  process  of  such  burning  is 
a  slow  one,  but  it  answers  to  keep  the 
coal  burning. 

In  burning  three  pounds  of  carbon, 
the  heated  state  of  which  gives  us 
flame,  the  fire  work  is  done  by  eight 
pounds  of  oxygen.  The  oxygen  we  do 
not  see.  The  carbon  we  see  only  just 
before  it  is  burned;  and  the  result  of 
the  burning  is  eleven  pounds  of  the 
compound  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  which 
the  eye  cannot  see.  When  a  monster 
steamship  burns  300  tons  of  carbon  in 
coal  every  twenty-four  hours,  that 
means  that  the  300  tons  of  carbon  are 
made  red  hot  for  burning,  and  are  then 
consumed  by  800  tons  of  oxygen,  with  ' 
the  passing  off  up  the  chimneys  of  1100 
tons  of  the  compound  of  carbon  and 
oxygen.  The  heated  carbon  not  yet 
burned  is  intensely  visible;  but  as  it 
burns,  atom  by  atom,  it  ceases  to  be 
visible,  and  the  compound  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  is  no  less  invisible,  being  a 
gas,  each  molecule  of  which  consists  of 
a  molecule  of  oxygen  (composed  of  two 
atoms  locked  together)  into  which  one 
atom  of  carbon  has  been  swallowed, 
making  a  three-atom  molecule. 

The  fire  belongs  wholly  to  the  oxygen. 
An  atom  of  oxygen  is  in  a  state  of  mo- 
tion, of  spin  or  whirl  like  a  buzzsaw, 
only  many  thousand  times  faster. 
These  atoms  unite  in  pairs,  forming 
molecules,  which  have  the  same  spin, 
only  somewhat  less  swift.  It  is  this 
lightning  spin  of  the  oxygen  molecules 
by  which  each  one  devours  an  atom  of 
carbon,  with  the  effect  which  we  call 
fire — only  the  real  fire  is  back  of  what 
we  see. 

The  oxygen  of  the  air  is  a  solid  cloud 
of  fire;  it  is  essential  fire  which  we 
breathe.  A  terrific  conflagration  only 
means  that  this  universal  fire  has  found 
stuff  of  some  kind  heated  to  the  degree 
which  prepares  it  to  be  consumed.  In 
every  case  of  fire  the  operation  is  that 
of  oxygen  consuming  the  atoms  of  com- 
bustibles through  that  intensity  of 
whirl  or  spin  which  all  oxygen  has,  and 
which  is  the  essence  of  fire.  But  the 
oxygen  atom  is  not  a  solid  atom.  It  is 
rather  a  whirlpool  of  electric  substance 
or  fluid,  composed  of  inconceivably  fine 
atoms  in  a  state  of  inconceivably  rapid 
whirl.  We  see  a  fire  start,  but  in  fact 
there  is  no  start.  All  the  motion  that 
may  make  to-morrow  a  conflagration, 
eating  up  a  thousand  square  miles  of 
forest,  is  going  on  to-day  with  an  in- 
tensity very  much  greater  than  that  of 
a  conflagration.  In  the  conflagration 
every  fiery  motion  is  checked  by  what- 
ever combustible  it  mav  devour.  The 


essential  fire  of  the  universal  air  is 
greater  while  it  gives  no  sign  than  it  is 
when  it  gets  at  work  on  combustible 
materials.  We  cannot  too  carefully  re- 
flect that  there  never  occurs  anywhere 
any  new  start  of  motion.  What  seems 
a  start  is  only  motion,  which  had  ex- 
isted all  along,  taking  effect  as  the 
current  of  Niagara  takes  effect  on  any- 
thing thrown  into  it  or  launched 
upon  it. 


AN  IDEAL  HARROW. 

By  Henry  Stewart. 

IT  would  be  strange  indeed  if  all  persons 
could  agree  upon  the  same  thing.  And 
in  regard  to  that  most  important  work  of 
the  farm,  harrowing,  it  may  be  thought  not 
unreasonable  that  some  writers  should  miss 
some  point  that  appears  conspicuously  to 
others.  I  consider  harrowing  to  be  the  most 
important  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  land 
for  crops,  inasmuch  as  it  completes  the  work 
of  the  plow.  And  I  consider  that  the  best 
harrow  is  that  one  that  will  pulverize  and  break 
up  the  soil  after  the  plow,  and  that— in  some 
instances  and  for  some  uses — will  act  as  a 
substitute  for  the  plow,  leaving  a  sufficient 
depth  of  mellow  soil  for  the  seed  to  germinate 
in.  And  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of 
deep  sowing,  even  of  such  small  seeds  as  grass 
and  clover,  believing  that  this  depth  of  soil  is 
a  surety  against  failure  of  the  seeding,  by  any 
dry  time  succeeding  it,  soon  after  the  seed 
has  been  sown  and  before  the  roots  have  got 
a  firm  hold  on  the  soil. 

Harrowing  is  not  a  mere  smoothing  of  the 
surface,  leaving  the  under  soil  lumpy  and  full 
of  holes  and  spaces  between  the  furrow  slices, 
and  any  harrow  that  merely  does  this  smooth- 
ing, or  a  mere  cutting  of  the  surfaceror  simply 
scratches  it,  is  not  the  kind  of  implement  that 
the  farmer  wants,  or  that  should  be  recom- 
mended to  him  by  writers  whose  opinions  are 
accepted  in  the  way  of  advice.  But  true 
harrowing  must  consist  of  the  breaking  of  all 
the  surface  clods;  the  cutting  of  the  furrow 
slices  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  make  a  perfect 
seed  bed  ;  the  settling  of  the  soil  together  to 
make  it  compact;  turning  and  mixing  the  soil 
so  that  seed  sown  is  covered  equally  and 
completely,  and  cutting  every  inch  of  the 
surface  in  this  way.  An  implement  that  does 
this  answers  more  than  one  purpose,  it 
finishes  the  work  of  the  plow,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  by  its  very  thorough  working  of  the 
soil  it  sifts  as  it  were  the  weeds  from  the  soil, 
especially  the  small  young  ones,  and  leaves 
them  helpless  so  that  an  hour's  exposure  kills 
them.  And  even  those  that  may  be  still 
covered  by  the  soil,  are  so  effectively  separated 
from  it  that  they  perish.  And  thus  the  farmer 
has  his  work  done  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
and  as  well  has  such  an  excellent  finish  on  his 
land  as  to  give  it  a  pleasing  appearance.  It  is 
quite  true  that  there  are  several  harrows  made 
that  will  put  this  finish  on  the  land,  but  like 
the  whited  sepulchre,  when  you  look  under 
the  surface,  the  imperfections  are  very- 
apparent. 

Now  let  us  take  what  I  call  a  perfect 
harrow,  and  study  its  work.  We  have  a 
plowed  field,  plowed  as  it  should  be,  turned 
evenly  in  depth  with  straight  furrows  if 
possible — but  as  such  work  as  this  is  not  often 
seen  we  will  suppose  there  are  uneven  places, 
cloddy  furrow  slices,  balks,  and  such  common 
imperfections  in  the  work.  And  we  put  an 
"ACME  "  Pulverizing  Harrow  on  the  land  in 
either  case.  The  first  thing  we  notice  is  that 
the  flat  crushing  spurs  in  the  front  shave  off 
and  crush  the  rough,  uneven  places,  break 
down  the  slices,  fill  the  hollows,  level  the 
surface,  and  the  sharp  curved  coulters,  like 
small,  long  plowshares  following,  cut  into  the 
soil,  and  turn  it,  leaving  small  furrows,  as  if 
a  number  of  small  plows  in  a  gang  had  passed 
over  the  land.  And  on  whatever  soil  this  is 
done  these  coulters  bury  themselves  in  the  soil 
and  leave  a  seed  bed,  finely  pulverized  and 
mellow,  quite  deep  enough  to  take  in  the  seed, 
and  afford  room  for  the  young  roots  to  spread 
in  and  find  ample  food.  And  when  the  farmer 
has  spent  a  lot  of  money  for  fertilizers  he  will 
be  pleased  to  see  how  every  square  inch  of  the 
soil,  down  to  as  deep  as  he  may  wish — and  as 
deeply  as  this  machine  is  prepared  and 
especially  intended  for,  gets  its  equal  share  of 
the  plant  food  provided  for  the  crops.  And  if 
the  plowing  has  been  done  in  the  most  perfect, 
manner,  or  if  it  has  not,  the  work  is  done  all 
the  same,  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
harrow  to  its  work  really  overcomes  the  imper- 
fection of  the  plowing  and  remedies  the  errors 
of  it  to  a  great  extent. 

To  secure  this  end  and  purpose,  the 
"  ACME  "  Pulverizing  Harrow  has  a  lifting 
lever  by  means  of  which  the  angle  of  the 
coulters  is  altered,  instantly  changing  the 
action  of  the  coulters  and  forcing  them  deeper 
or  shallower  into  the  soil.  This  point  is  too 
often  overlooked  by  writers  who  describe  their 
farm  work  and  doubtless  by  many  farmers 
who  have  not  studied  the  action  of  this  harrow 
especially  in  clay  land.  The  perfection  of  an 
implement,  indeed,  to  a  great  extent  depends 
upon  its  adaptation  to  all  kinds  of  soil,  so  that 
its  use  may  be  universal,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
good  points  of  this  harrow. 

I  have  walked  miles  and  miles  behind  the 
"  ACME  "  Pulverizing  Harrow  and  have  close- 
ly watched  and  studied  its  manner  of  working, 
and  I  must  say  that  much  of  what  I  have 
learned  and  known  of  the  culture  of  the  land 
and  the  preparation  of  it  for  the  seed,  and  the 
growth  of  plants,  has  been  the  result  of  work 
with  this  implement.  Just  as  my  work  with 
the  plow  has  taught  me  what  good  plowing  is 
and  must  be.  And  this  study  has  given  me  a 
firm  belief  that  a  part  of  the  study  of  the 
young  men  at  the  agriculture  colleges  should 
be  just  in  the  same  way,  behind  the  best 
implements  that  can  be  procured  for  the  work 


to  be  done.  And  this  should  be  done  while 
other  scientific  education  is  not  to  be  left 
undone.  In  fact  the  study  of  the  work  of  a 
perfect  implement,  made  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, is  nothing  less  than  a  scientific  one. 

Agriculture  is  passing  through  a  crisis,  and 
changes  are  impending.  These  can  only 
happen  in  the  way  of  better  work  and  more 
intensive  culture,  thus  growing  better  crops 
at  less  cost  on  less  surface.  And  the  means 
for  this  most  certainly  consist  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  the  selection  and  use  of  the  most 
perfect  implements.  It  is  no  use  giving  food 
to  an  animal  that  cannot  digest  it.  And 
equally  it  will  be  useless  to  give  costly  food  to 
the  crops  in  the  form  of  fertilizers,  unless  the 
very  best  implements  are  used  to  prepare  the 
soil,  so  that  the  food  may  be  properly  digested 
and  fitted  for  the  plants.  And  it  may  be  said 
most  truly,  that  while  the  plow  is  not  to  be 
slighted  in  the  least,  the  harrow  is  to  be 
studied  even  more  as  the  implement  by  which 
the  digestive  ability  of  the  soil  for  its' food  is 
to  be  mostly  perfected  and  stimulated. 


The  Panama  Steamship  Co.  is  going  out 
of  business.  For  the  last  six  weeks  the  com- 
pany's employes  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in 
winding  up  the  corporation's  affairs,  and  the 
leases  on  the  two  other  steamers  of  the  line 
have  been  relinquished.  The  Panama  Rail- 
road Co.  intends  to  continue  its  operations  as 
an  independent  carrier  between  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports,  but  future  ocean  transportation 
will  be  made  through  its  connection  with  the 
Pacific  Mail  Co. 


The  Manufacturers  and  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, being  unable  to  secure  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  building  for  their  proposed  exhibi- 
tion next  March  and  April,  contemplate  the 
erection  of  a  pavilion,  to  be  filled  with  an  ex- 
hibit of  home  products,  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date.  Chairman  Scott  has  appointed 
Messrs.  Mead,  Bowers  and  Tracy  as  a  special 
committee  on  the  subject.  The  annual  meet-  j 
ing  of  the  association,  which  had  been  pro- 
posed to  be  held  this  month,  has  been  post- 
poned. 

STOP  THAT   THIEF  ! 

There's  a  thief  on  your  farm,  call  him  what 
you  may.  He  is  taking  the  nourishment  out 
of  it,  he  is  wearing  it  out !  Giant  Spurry  will 
make  the  poorest,  worn  out,  toughest  soil  as 
fertile  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile!  So  will 
Salzer's  Sand  Vetch,  so  will  Giant  Incarnate 
Clover  and  fifty  other  things.  Salzer's  cata- 
logue tells  all  about  these  wonderful  fodder  i 
plants.    60,000  bu.  Potatoes. 

If  you  will  cut  this  out  and  send 
it  with  10c.  postage  to  the  John  A.  Salzer 
Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  receive 
their  mammoth  catalogue  and  ten  packages 
grains  and  grasses,  including  Giant  Spurry, 
free. 


A  new  line  of  business  has  recently  been 
opened  on  this  coast — the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chine oil  from  sharks'  livers.  Three  Nor- 
wegians have  bought  a  boat  and  claim  they 
can  catch  all  the  sharks  they  can  handle. 
They  find  them  in  schools  north  of  Cape  Flat- 
tery. Only  the  livers  are  utilized  in  making 
oil.  The  Lu/mberma/n  says  the  oil  sells  for 
from  $10  to  $12  a  barrel  at  wholesale  on  Puget 
sound.  It  makes  a  fairly  good  oil  for  slow  run- 
ning journals. 


The  gratifying  advance  in  wheat,  though 
partially  checked,  justly  encourages  that 
great  California  industry.  From  SO  cents  to  | 
$1.15  per  cental  means  a  little  over  $5,000,000 
more  received  by  the  California  grower  every 
year.  Argentine  speculation  and  an  almost 
total  Australian  failure  are  among  the  causes 
for  the  recent  great  advance  in  California  j 
wheat  values. 


State  or  Ohio,  City  op  Toledo,  ) 

Lucas  County.  jgs- 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
state  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pav  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence, this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.    Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
■8S=-Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

The  Bancroft  library  of  this  city  has  been 
offered  for  sale  to  the  New  York  public  library 
corporation.  Althougji  estimated  to  be  worth 
$500,000  by  its  owner,  Hubert  Bancroft,  the 
price  asked  for  it  is  $300,000.  It  contains  about 
00,000  volumes  and  manuscripts,  all  relating 
to  the  Pacific  coast  region,  from  Alaska  to 
Panama. 


Whitewashing  done  for  three-quarters 
OF  A  CENT  per  Square  Yard. 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 

400  yards  of  whlte- 
_^  washing  or  !400  trees 
SSns  may  be  sprayed  In  one 
hour  by  Wainwright's 
Whi tewashing  Ma- 
chine &  Tree  Sprayer. 
Machines  at  prices  from 
$s  to  (60:  Whitewashing 
or  Tree  Spraying  Nozzles 
sent  by  mail  at  $1.00  each. 
With  this  machine,  rods 
and  nozzles,  buildings  26 
feet  high  can  be  white- 
washed or  trees  sprayed 
without  staging  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  build- 
Ingrs  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  fine  paint 
work.  We  also  supply  a 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Telephones. 

ransmitters.  Wire,  etc., 
'or  communication  be- 
.ween  office,  warehouse, 
lwelling.  etc.   Send  for 
atalogue.  WE  WAINWRIttHT,  lr.fiO  Market 
treet,  near  lfaye«. 


"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  are  unri- 
valled for  relieving  Coughs,  Hoarseness  and 
all  Throat  Troubles.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


Last  week  the  directors  of  the  S.  F.  & 
S.  J.  V.  R.  R.  let  contracts  for  18,000  tons  of 
steel  rails,  150  flat  cars,  in  addition  to  100 
already  ordered,  and  $100,000  worth  of  plates, 
bolts  and  spikes,  aggregating  nearly  $700,000. 
Sufficient  material  is  now  ordered  to  build  the 
road  to  Bakersfield. 


The  Los  Angeles  Oil  Exchange  has  ad- 
vanced the  price  of  crude  oil  from  :i0  to  50 
cents  per  barrel. 


Express 
CD  EE  Prepaid. 
rnLL  catalogue  and  hints  on  spraytnflf, 

THE  COMET 

All  Brass  are  best;  sells  on  sight.  Sprays 
from  bucket  or  barrel.  50  feet.    You  want  it 
for  your  orchard,  vines,  and  plants.  I  want 
agents.   Write  today, 
H.  B.  RUSLER.       Johnstown,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Will  Produce 

PERFECT  FRUIT 

We  tell  you  all  about  spraying  and1 
care  of  fruit  in  our  32-pg.  illustrated 
book— free.  Our  Pumps  and  Nozzles 
win  highest  honors  in  every  test. 
The  Deming  Co.,  Salem,  O. 
W.  Aet"..IIfinion&  Hubbeli.Chicago  \i 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


Australian  Salt  Bush. 

Fine  thrifty  plants,  881.00  <loz.,  postage  paid. 
Seed  -large  sample  packets,  35  cts.  each. 

SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE 

IF    IN    NEED   OP   GARDEN  dOODS. 

SUNSET  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 


SftIN  FRANCISCO. 


ESTABLISHED  1WB3. 

Thos.  Meherin, 

Agent  for  the  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

I  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  OF  ALL  Db- 
I    SCRIPTIONS  AT  VERY  REASONABLE  RATES. 

( GRASS,  CLOVER.  VEGETABLE.  FLOWER  AND 
(    TREE  SEEDS. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  DORSY 

Orchard  and  Field  Cultivator. 


Sizes:    7,  ».  11.  13  and  15  Tooth. 

f\    PERFECT  SUCCESS. 

Send  for  special  circular  giving  full  description 
and  prices. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  Agents, 


IB  &  18  Druinni  St., 


Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


VAPORIZER 


GOPflER. 


Makes  Btsulphld.-  .-nVctive  and  economical 
works  as  well  on  Ground  Squirrels. 
For  use  in  applying 

WHEELER'S  CARBON  BISULPHIDE. 
Price  reduced  to  $4  per  5-gal.  can. 
Sold  by  the  trade  and  the  manufacturer. 

I'tuh  ami  Alameda  Ms..  Sau  Francisco. 


LOUDEN'S, 


HAJrT&GRAIN  IT 

NG-  WILL 
PAY 

to  get  our  la- 
L  test  Cata* 
■  lomie  of  tbo 
Jif'eatest,  line 
of 

UAVTflftl  C  on  Earth.  A  postal  will  brine  It. 
nH  I  I  UULw  Also  valuable  information  about 
Having  and  Hiiv  Hams.  Our  slinks  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  with 
any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
harvest. '"Write  at  onoe.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  Iowu. 


he  I  aciflc  Loast  Dairyman. 

DEVOTED   TO    DAIRYING    AND  INTENSIVE 
FARMINd  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Semi  monthly,  16  pages.    Good  illustrations. 
Price  $1.00  per  Year. 

Sample  copies  free. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Dairyman  Publishing  Co., 

Taronia,  Washington. 


HEALDS 


Business  Col  lege, 

24  Post  Street  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  in  Shorthand.  Type-Writing, 
Bookkeeping. Telegraphy. Penmanship.  Drawing,  all 
the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  IB  teachers 
and  give  Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
723  /VI  f\  Ft      E  T  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chloriuatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1861.  Send  for  Circular. 


DON'T 
MISS 
IT. 

chock  full 


— THE— 

World's  Washer 

In  its  washing  prin- 


ciple Is  like  the 
Humboldt,  but  it  is 
"  of  improvements. 
Child  can  use  it.   Clothes  clean, 
sweet  and  white  as  scow.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.   Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  KOSS,  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  III. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


MOST  SIMPLE,  MOST) DURABLE 

 AND  

MOST  SATISFACTORY 
CULTIVATOR 


IN  USE 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 

 FOR  THE  

CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS 
AND  ORCHARDS. 


THE  MORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 


The  greatest  pulverizer  of  the  age.  The  name  Spading  refers  to  Its  action  on  the  soil.  The  action 
of  eaoh  cutter  or  blade  Is  like  that  of  a  small  spade,  lifting  and  turning  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  to  six 
inches.  The  frame  is  arched  so  as  to  clear  the  most  uneven  ground.  Style  A.  bladet  16  Inches  long; 
style  C,  18  inches  long    Can  be  reversed. 


Avery's  Steel  Frame  Napoleon 
Gang:  Plow. 

Has  EXTRA  STRONG  and  HIGH  BEAMS,  be- 
ing twenty-three  inches  in  the  clear;  prevents 
clogging  with  trash. 

HIGH  WHEELS,  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter. 

AXLES,  one  and  live-eighths  inch  cold-rolled 
steel. 

THE  HITCH  is  center  draft,  reaching  from  rear 
axle. 

THE  LIFT  ts  extra  high  and  easy.  Furnished 
with  or  without  seat  attachment  and  rear  wheel. 


The  Morgan  Grape  Hoe 

Is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  in- 
vented for  use  in  the  culture  of  grapes  and  berries, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  vineyard  work.  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows  the  MORGAN 
(1RAPE  HOE  will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds 
that  remain  under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and 
posts,  and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close  to 
the  vine.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor  will  soon 
pay  the  cost  of  this  tool,  for  this  work  is  usually 
done  by  hand-hoeing— a  slow  and  expensive  way. 


SEND    FOR  CIRCULARS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

STATE  AGENTS  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Our  1896 

Spray  Pump 


Beats  the  Record. 


SEND    FOR    Ol'K    NEW  CATALOGUE 

If  you  buy  a  "BEAN"  you  will  have  the 
best  there  is. 

m^The  "BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE,"  Bean's  Latest, 

Is  a  surprise  to  all  the  other  fellows. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


GALVANIZED 


STEEL  WIRE 
NETTINGS 


A  Well  Built  Machine. 

The  Little  Giant 
Cream  Separator  is 
made  to  last  a  life 
time.  It  is  built  so 
substantially  that  it 
does  not  wear  out. 
The  bushes  can  be 
removed  and  renew- 
ed at  any  time,  and 
there  is  little  expense  connected  with 
the  change.  One  dollar  a  year  will  be 
ample  to  keep  a  Little  Giant  in  repair. 
Send  for  circulars. 

P.  M.  Sharples. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


WESLEY  T.  GORHAM 


HADWEN  SWAIN. 

Hadwen 
Swain 

Manufacturing 
Company. 


Gas  and  Gasoline 
Engines 

For  operating  irrigation  and  drainage  pumps, 
hoisting  works  and  stamp  mills,  etc. 

The  strongest,  most  economical  and  most  dura- 
ble engines  made. 

Highest  award  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1895. 

•i  15  and  SI?  Spear  St..  San  Francisco. 


THE 


OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


 FOR  

POULTRY  YARDS,  PIGEON  HOUSES, 
AVIARIES,  ETC. 

X-  -X-  -X-  -X-  ->*- 

Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing  and  Gates. 

BARB  WIRE,  WIRE  CLOTH. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars. 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company, 


Trade  Mark-Dr.  A.  Owetl 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  ubc,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body .  It  can  bo  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

HIIEI  .TIAVISM 
LUMBAGO 

GENERAL  DEBILITY 
LAME  BACK 
NERVOUS  DISEASES 

CHRONIC  DISEASES 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DERANGEMENTS 

KMC 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  In  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  GATAL06UE 

Containsfullest  Information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  Cleg..  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
The  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  Wtnltf 


25-27  Fremont  Street. 


San  Francisco, 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly ;  18  large  pages. 
BE  sfke  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 
G.  W.  Tore  A  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


B 


Ga  br  Ea  W\  O  Sample  copy  ot 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  QFC  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUrrLILO 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medlna.O. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACrfYf 
i  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS',  is  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  •jfe< 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS. .^Mgl 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO  -  DALLAS.  TEX  .\D  ^S) 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LI.     No.  7. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1896. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  TEAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


A  Fancier's  Establishment. 


Comparison  of  the  picture  on  this  page  with  that 
of  Mr.  Osburn's  outfit  in  the  Rural  of  Feb.  1st  will 
show  that  there  are  at  least  two  good  ways  of  con- 
triving^ poultry  yard.  This  cut  exhibits  part  of 
the  yards  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Forgeus  at  Santa  Cruz — an 
establishment  organized  by  a  fancier,  but  on  a  basis 
which  requires  that  the  marketable  product  shall  at 
least  pay  expenses. 

The  large  building  partially  seen  at  the  right-hand 
side  is  a  building,  facing  north,    thirty-two  feet 


four-foot,  No.  19  wire  above  the  baseboard.  A  few 
of  the  yards  in  the  lower  part  of  cut  have  slats  in 
place  of  the  wire.  In  each  yard  attached  to  the 
fence  on  the  alley  is  a  shed  roof.  Under  this  roof, 
about  fourteen  inches  from  the  ground,  is  a  shelf  on 
which  the  nests  are  placed.  Underneath  this  shelf 
and  next  to  the  ground  is  a  trough  which  tilts  into 
the  alley  and  in  which  all  mixed  food  is  fed;  also  a 
water  tub  is  set  in  the  fence,  so  an  attendant  can 
feed,  water  the  chickens,  and  gather  the  eggs  with- 
out entering  the  yards. 
The  small  houses  and  yards  in  the  lower  part  of 


Visiting  Floridans. 


There  appears  to  be  something  more  than  talk  in 
the  report  that  many  orange  growers  of  Florida, 
disgusted  with  recent  losses,  are  preparing  to  come 
to  the  southern  counties  of  this  State,  to  make  a 
new  beginning  under  better  conditions.  A  letter 
from  Pomona  says:  "  State  Senator  Foster  and 
Messrs.  Getman,  Biggs  and  Scudder  of  Florida,  who 
are  investigating  the  opportunities  that  southern 
California  affords  for  growing  oranges  and  lemons, 
were  in  Duarte  and  Glendora  yesterday,  and  have 


POULTRY    YARDS    OP   J.    W.    PORGEUS    AT   SANTA  CRUZ. 


square,  divided  into  three  long  rooms,  one  on  each 
side,  eight  feet  wide  and  thirty-two  feet  long,  and 
the  center  room  is  sixteen  feet  wide.  In  one  of  the 
narrow  rooms  is  a  sixty-gallon  kettle  set  in  a  brick 
arch,  in  which  all  meat  is  cooked  for  the  fowls.  This 
room  also  contains  a  big  meat  chopper  and  bone  cut- 
ter, and  all  food  is  prepared  there.  The  center  room 
is  used  for  a  grain  storehouse  and  for  empty  canvas 
coops,  incubators,  etc.  The  other  room  is  used  to 
keep  dry  sand  and  lime  in.  This  building  faces  a 
twelve-foot  alley,  which  extends  east  and  west  the 
whole  length  of  the  yards,  running  between  the  two 
rows  of  houses  on  top  of  the  hill  in  line  with  the  feed- 
house.  The  yards  on  either  side  of  this  alley  are 
twenty-five  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
deep,  one  house  in  each  yard  six  by  twelve  feet 
square;  in  height,  eight  feet  in  front  and  four  and 
one-half  feet  in  back,  with  board  floors  about  twelve 
inches  above  the  ground.  Each  yard  is  fenced  with 
two  feet  of  baseboard,  and  nearly  all  the  yards  with 


the  cut,  in  which  the  choicest  birds  are  kept,  are 
also  fed  and  watered  in  the  same  manner  from  an- 
other alley.  The  three  houses  shown  in  one  yard  are 
in  one  big  lot,  in  which  cockerels  are  sometimes 
kept.  In  feeding,  a  wheelbarrow  is  filled  with  food 
and  pushed  through  these  alleys,  and  in  cleaning 
houses  and  yards  a  horse  and  wagon  are  used.  Each 
yard  has  a  gate  five  feet  wide,  through  which  a  horse 
and  plow  can  easily  be  driven.  The  yards  are  fre- 
quently plowed,  and  as  soon  as  the  fowls  are  sold 
from  one  yard  it  is  seeded  to  grain,  which  thor- 
oughly purifies  the  soil. 

Mr.  Forgeus  has  used  neither  fad  nor  fancy  in  ar- 
ranging these  yards.  His  aim  has  been  to  have 
everything  substantial;  and,  as  he  puts  it  himself,  he 
has  "  tried  to  avoid  the  chicken  crank's  theories." 


The  Oroville  Register  prints  a  list  of  twenty  or 
more  Butte  county  orchardists  who  will  this  winter 
add  to  their  acreage  in  olives. 


gone  to  Los  Angeles.  They  will  go  to  Orange  county 
on  Monday  and  will  visit  every  locality  in  southern 
California,  where  citrus  fruits  are  grown,  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  They  will  not  make  their  report  to 
the  Florida  orange  growers,  whom  they  represent, 
until  they  have  investigated  the  merits  of  every 
i  locality,  and  have  weighed  the  evidence  they  are 
now  carefully  gathering.  They  expect  to  be  a  week 
in  the  San  Diego  county  lemon  districts  alone,  and 
to  be  a  fortnight  in  examining  the  great  irrigation 
water  supply  in  the  mountains  in  San  Bernardino 
county.  The  party  have  a  team  and  carriage,  and 
drive  at  will  through  the  country.  They  have  been 
traveling  from  Colton  through  Ontario,  Pomona  val- 
ley and  the  foothill  orange  localities  in  this  county 
this  week.  Senator  Foster  said  the  other  day  that 
he  had  never  found  anywhere  in  Florida  or  Califor- 
nia any  finer  flavored  and  better  developed  oranges 
than  the  navels  he  had  picked  from  the  locality  north 
of  Pomona  and  Ontario." 
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ture: New  Patents;  A  New  Thermometer,  111. 

BUSINESS  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

(New  thin  ie/tte.)  Pige. 

Bicycles — Deere  Implement  Co  1 12 

Cattle  and  Hogs— P.  it.  Murphy.  Perkins.  Sac'to  Co..  Cal  Ill 

Horticultural  Supplies— J.  H.  Anderson,  Sau  Jose,  Cal  Ill 

Cherry  Seedlings— H.  Freeborough,  Moutavilla,  Or  106 

Guns  and  Sporting  Goods— E.  C.  Meacham  Arms  Co.,  St.  Louis. .  109 

Seeds — Vaughan's  S*ed  Store,  Chicago,  111  110 

Steel  Farm  Truck— Bcttendorf  Axle  Co.,  Davenport,  la  Ill 


A  dispatch  from  Chicago,  dated 
10th  inst.,  reports  the  presence 
there  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Butler  of 
TYesno  and  San  Francisco.  With  reference  to  the 
dried-fruit  situation  in  the  Eastern  markets  Mr. 
Butler  said: 

Never  before  have  the  markets  here  been  so  well  cleaned 
up  of  California  products,  The  stores  are  almost  empty  as  fat- 
as  California  prunes  and  raisins  are  concerned.  Prices  on 
raisins  are  advancing  rapidly.  On  California  prunes  good 
prices  are  maintained,  and  as  the  stock  on  the  coast  is  about 
all  shipped  prices  must  advance.  Last  year  at  this  time  Cali- 
fornia was  carrying  about  275  carloads.  This  year  her  entire 
stock  does  not  amount  to  100  carloads. 

Asked  to  explain  the  reason  for  this  shortage  Mr. 
Butler  said: 

Well,  about  175  carloads  have  been  shipped  to  England, 
Germany  and  France.  I  find  that  this  condition  of  things  is 
not  generally  appreciated  by  the  trade  in  the  East.  The 
trade,  however,  is  beginning  to  take  hold  of  prunes  as  though 
it  expected  a  shortage  in  the  supply  very  soon.  Up  to  this 
year  we  have  never  shipped  to  Prance,  but  we  expect  to  make 
other  shipments  to  both  Prance  and  England  within  a  few 
weeks.  As  a  rule  we  obtain  better  prices  in  foreign  markets 
than  at  home.  It  seems  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  to 
ships  prunes  to  Prauce.  but  there  was  a  shortage  in  last  year's 
French  crop  and  under  the  existing  tariff  laws  their  working 
people  are  making  more  money  than  our  working  people  are, 
and  as  a  consequence  are  actually  better  able  to  buy  our 
products  than  we  are  ourselves. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


Dlscou  raffed 
Hop  (irowors. 


The  Week. 


The 
Weill  her. 


The  report  of  the  State  Weather 
Office  for  January  is  of  especial 
interest,  since  it  covers  the  whole 
period  of  the  recent  rainfall.  The  average  tempera- 
ture for  the  month  was  as  follows: 

Eureka  50°,  Fresno  51°,  Los  Angeles  58°,  Red  Bluff  4*.°, 
Sacramento  5c°,  San  Francisco  52°,  San  Diego  50°.  As  com- 
pared with  the  normal  temperature  there  is  a  very  great  ex- 
cess of  heat  shown,  viz.,  Eureka  an  excess  of  4°,  Fresno  7°. 
Los  Angeles  5°,  Ked  Bluff  H°,  Sacramento  4°,  San  Francisco 
2°.  San  Diego  :5°. 

The  total  precipitation  was:  Eureka  8.10  inches,  Fresno 
2.89,  Los  Angeles  3.20,  Ked  Bluff  7.H0,  Sacramento  9.70,  San 
Francisco  8. 14,  San  Diego  1.30.  As  compared  with  the  normal 
precipitation  there  is  an  excess  reported  from  all  stations  ex- 
cept Eureka  and  Los  Angeles,  where  small  deficiencies  occur; 
the  excess  is  as  follows :  Fresno  1.59  inches,  Red  Bluff  2.90, 
Sacramento  0. 06,  San  Francisco  3.14,  while  Eureka  shows  a 
deficiency  of  0.40  inches,  Los  Angeles  0.70  and  San  Diego  0.30 
of  an  inch  less  than  normal. 

Summing  up  the  general  conditions  for  January 
and  up  to  the  0th  inst.,  the  report  continues: 

Reports  from  all  quarters  show  that  everything  is  in  flour- 
ishing condition,  except  the  overflowed  lands  along  the  Sacra- 
mento river  and  its  tributaries,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  few 
weeksofclearandraiulessweatherwillcau.se  the  water  to 
run  off  rapidly  from  this  overflowed  land  without  much  dam- 
age to  the  crops,  as  there  is  no  snow  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
mountains  to  be  melted.  The  Sacramento  river  cannot  long 
maintain  a  high  stage  of  water.  The  greatest  rainfall  during 
January  was  30.50  inches  at  Iron  Mountain  mines  near  Shasta 
county,  and  28.20  in  Cloverdale. 

The  past  week  (we  write  on  Wednesday)  has  been 
one  of  continuous  fine  weather,  and  farmers  every- 
where have  made  the  most  of  it  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  spring  planting.  Not  a  drop  of 
rain  has  fallen  during  the  week  in  California,  the 
record  up  to  5  a.  m.  Feb.  12th,  as  compiled  for  the 
Rural  Press  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Office,  standing 
as  follows: 


CAI.IKOKNIA 

STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 
|  for  the  Week  

34.73 

29.23 

35  39 

52 

38 

Red  Bluff  

13  83 

23  73 

16  36 

64 

36 

Sacramento  

* 

20  62 

11  61 

* 

40 

San  Francisco  

13.42 

90.08 

15  72 

61 

46 

4.09 

10.17 

5  76 

64 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo  

12.35 

21.26 

* 

68 

34 

Los  Angeles  

5  91 

11.38 

11.20 

76 

40 

San  Diego  

2.82 

9.87 

3  89 

70 

38 

Y'inia  

>" 

.46 

3.99 

2  39 

76 

34 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


The  Hop  Growers' Association  of 
Mendocino  county,  through  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  K.  D.  McGar- 
vey,  W.  D.  White,  P.  Cunningham  and  T.  F.  Long,  has 
just  issued  an  address  to  the  hop  growers  of 
the  country.  They  point  out  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  the  industry  all  the  country  over,  and  de- 
clare that  the  producers  everywhere  will  become 
bankrupt  if  there  is  not  an  immediate  improvement 
in  conditions.    The  address  continues: 

To  our  minds  the  cause  of  the  present  conditions  is  very  ap 
parent.  The  trouble  must  be  called  overproduction.  Having 
discovered  the  disease,  what  is  the  remedy;  We  suggest 
there  is  but  one  remedy,  that  is,  to  curtail  the  production. 
This  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways.  The  most  effective 
would  be  for  every  grower  in  the  country  to  root  out  a  portion 
of  his  planting,  atid  the  other  would  be  for  the  growers  to 
pick  only  a  part  of  their  crop;  and  we  believe  the  latter  rem- 
edy to  "be  the  most  feasible,  but  the  great  trouble  to  our 
minds  is  to  devise  a  scheme  to  bring  this  about. 

To  this  end  it  is  suggested  that  the  growers  in 
every  county  of  California  where  hops  are  produced 
organize  associations;  and  this  being  done: 
each  association  should  appoint  one  or  more  delegates,  and 
such  delegates  should  meet  at  Sau  Francisco  on  the  17th  day 
of  March,  189ft,  and  form  a  State  Hop  Growers'  Association. 
This  Stale  organisation  would  then  have  assumed  such  dig- 
nity and  important  proportions  that  it  could  speak  to  hop 
growers  of  other  States,  and  discuss  the  question  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  influence  them  and  induce  them  to  co-operate 
with  us.  The  whole  country  being  thus  organized,  there 
should  be  an  executive  committee  appointed  to  see  what  por- 
tion of  his  crop  each  and  every  grower  should  pick.  Who 
should  fail  to  follow  the  direction  or  order  of  the  committee 
should  suffer  the  disgrace  of  being  expelled  from  the  associa- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  invites  the  co-opera- 
tion of  hop  men  everywhere,  and  declares  the  grow- 
ers of  Mendocino  are  quite  willing  to  join  in  any 
reasonable  plan  that  may  be  suggested. 

The  Zante  Currant  Case. 


The  time  appears  to  have  come  when  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Cubans.    Of  the  43,200  square  miles  of 
land  in  Cuba,  43,000  are  now  under  the  control  of 
the  patriots,  having  been  won,  district  by  district, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    By  the  tests  of  sacri- 
fice, persistent  courage  and  of  military  success  the 
patriots  have  won  the  respect  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; and  our  Government  ought  to  give  them  what- 
ever help  there  may  be  in  a  formal  recognition.  It 
is  manifestly  the  wish  of  our  people  that  this  be 
done,  but  the  Government  refrains  from  action,  pre- 
sumably out  of  consideration  for  Spain,  with  whom 
we  are  on  cordial  diplomatic  terms.    Mr.  Cleveland 
and  his  advisers  would  do  well  to  remember  that  we 
owe  nothing  to  Spain.    Iu  the  matter  of  our  Civil 
War  she  was  prompt  to  recognize  the  Confederacy 
before  it  was  a  month  old;  and  since  that  time  she 
has  upon  innumerable  occasions  wantonly  insulted 
the  American  flag.     The  celebrated   "  Virgin ius " 
affair  is  but  one  of  mauy  instances  in  which,  with  the 
presumption  of  weakness,  she  has  shown  her  hatred 
of  America.    It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising  that  she 
feels  for  this  country  the  deepest  animosity,  since 
the  whole  principle,  system  and  practice  of  our  in- 
stitutions are  a  contradiction  and  challenge  to  her 
own;  and  since  in  times  past  the  contagion  of  our 
example  has  cost  her  her  great  western  empire  and 
now  threatens  her  last  remnant  of  American  soil. 
Mr.  Cleveland  need  feel  no  tenderness  for  a  country 
which  has  never  missed  a  chance  to  illustrate  its  ill- 
will  towards  us — an  ill-will  so  inveterate  as  to  be 
beyond  the  hope  of  correction. 


The  Zante  currant  case  is  now  in  the  way  of  a 
speedy  determination.    Assistant  District  Attorney 
Knight  has  presented  what  seems,  from  the  business 
man's  standpoint,  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  overruling  the  decision  of  the  New  York  cus- 
toms appraisers  and  having  the  duty  of  1")  cents  per 
pound  placed  on  Grecian  currants  imported  into  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Knight  quoted  decisions  to  show 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  in  framing  the  law  must 
be  considered.    He  read  copious  extracts  from  the 
Ocngrttnonal  Record  to  show  that  when  the  Wilson 
law  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  both 
California  Senators  tried  to  have  the  act  changed 
to  make  it  read  so  plainly  that  there  could    be  no 
mistake;  but,  it  was  contended  by  older  members  of 
the  Senate  that  it  was  useless  to  amend  the  act,  since 
it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  Grecian  currants  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Zante  currants  not  only  to 
the  commercial  world  but  to  the  consumers,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  bother 
with  the  matter.    Mr.  Knight  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Judge  Morrow  will   decide   the  case  favor- 
ably to  the  interests  of  California  producers.    If  the 
decision  goes  against  them  it  will  only  be  upon  legal 
technicalities,  as  some  forty  wituesses,  examined  at 
various  times  and  none  of  whom  had  read  the  testi- 
mony of  the  others,  were  unanimous  in  the  fact  that 
the  Zante  currant  is  the  name  by  which  Grecian  cur- 
rants were  sold  in  the  United  States  previous  to  the 
Wilson  act;  also  that  the  so-called  Zante  currant  is  a 
grape  grown  on   a  grapevine  and   very  similar 
to  the  seedless  Sultana  grape   and   the  Thomp- 
son's seedless,  which  are  grown  in  this  State.  The 
words  of  the  act  say  that  a  duty  of  li  cents  shall  be 
charged  on  Zante  currants,  raisins  and  other  dried 
grapes.    The  contention  of  the  importers  is  that  the 
Grecian  currants  imported  into  this  market  are  not 
Zante  currants,  since  they  were  grown  on  the  main- 
land, and  not  on  the  island  of  Zante.    Final  argu- 
ment of  the  case  has  been  made,  and  Judge  Morrow 
announces  that  he  will  give  his  opinion  within  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks. 


Spain  has  dealt  with  Cuba  with  a  hard  hand. 
Her  avarice  and  cruelty  have  ground  the  islanders 
to  poverty  and  desperation.  In  the  spirit  of 
our  great  grandfathers  they  have  risen  sword 
in  hand  resolved  to  die  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
or  to  live  a  free  people.  By  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  by  their  courage  and  devotion, 
and  by  their  success,  they  have  commanded  the 
sympathy  and  the  admiration  of  our  people.  They 
are  now  approaching  the  crisis  of  their  great  strug- 
gle. They  believe  that  American  recognition  would 
determine  the  balance  of  victory  on  their  side.  An 
appeal  just  put  forth  by  the  patriots  and  addressed 
to  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
says: 

We  ask  the  American  people  to  grant  us,  through  their  peo- 
ple and  Congress,  those  rights  of  belligerency  to  which, 
accord iug  to  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations,  we  are  entitled. 
Our  armies  have  marched  whither  they  might  throughout  the 
entire  island,  and  for  weeks  have  threatened  the  stronghold 
of  Spain's  power  In  Cuba.  Must  we  capture  Havana  and 
drive  Spain's  hirelings  across  the  sea  before  we  are  even 
given  the  rights  of  men  to  fight  for  that  priceless  gift  which 
Cod  destined  should  be  universally  divided  between  his  chil- 
dren !  Must  we  gain  our  independence  before  we  are 
accorded  the  sanction  of  the  world  to  labor  for  it  .'  Is  Spain 
entitled  to  consideration  at.  the  hands  of  a  modern,  civilized 
aud  highly  progressive  nation  I  Does  her  misrule  of  Cuba  for 
a  century  commend  her  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  '  Are 
her  hirelings  here  to  lift  up  and  educate  the  Cuban  and  make 
his  beloved  island  prosperous  !  Cuba,  the  bleeding,  appeals 
to  her  American  sister.  She  does  it  in  the  name  of  God,  of 
justice,  of  civilization  and  of  America. 

If  it  were  not  already  clear,  this  appeal  would 
show  us  the  way  of  duty.  Our  national  obligation  to 
justice  and  humanity  and  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom   many   times  outweighs  the  demands  of 

diplomatic  courtesy  "  to  Spain. 


When  the  bids  for  the  new  issue  of  Government 
bonds  were  opened  last  week  it  was  found  that  they 
covered  the  proposed  loan  nearly  six  times  over. 
There  was  wanted  §100,000,000  in  gold;  there  was 
offered  by  the  American  people  $.">;>8,260,85G.  The 
awards  were  made  with  reference  to  the  interest 
rate  of  the  bids;  and  for  $100,000,000  of  bonds  bear- 
ing 4  per  cent  interest,  the  Government  got  $111,- 
378,830  in  coin.  The  average  price  paid  for  each 
$100  bond  was  $111.37,  which  makes  the  interest  rate 
something  less  than  3  per  cent.  The  eagerness  on 
the  part  of  investors  to  buy  these  securities  shows 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  real  or  general  fear  that  our  financial  system  is 
to  be  reduced  to  the  silver  basis.  Their  willingness 
to  accept  a  rate  of  interest  far  below  the  customary 
earnings  of  money  in  this  country  shows  that  the 
owners  of  capital  are  finding  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  employ  it  remuneratively  at  a  time  when  agricul- 
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ture  is  unprofitable,  when  factories  are  idle  and  when 
general  business  is  stagnant. 


Another  important  significance  of  this  bond 
sale  is  its  reflection  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  the  matter  of  the  last 
previous  bond  issue.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Messrs.  Cleveland  and  Carlisle,  fearful  that 
the  loan  would  not  be  taken  if  put  on  the  home 
market,  bargained  with  a  syndicate  of  foreign 
bankers  to  take  the  whole  issue  at  a  fixed  price. 
The  transaction  was  very  much  criticised  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  Government  lost 
between  nine  and  ten  millions  of  dollars — not 
to  mention  the  loss  of  national  prestige — owing 
to  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  our  own  people  to  supply  its  needs.  This 
last  bond  transaction — in  which  the  bids  covered 
the  whole  issue  nearly  six  times  over  at  a 
price  greater  than  paid  by  the  foreigners — proves 
the  charge  to  be  true.  The  exact  amount  lost  by 
the  timid  policy  of  sale  to  foreigners  under  private 
arrangement  cannot  be  named;  but  that  it  amounted 
to  several  millions  of  dollars  is  beyond  question. 
The  success  of  this  last  bond  issue  is  very  gratifying 
in  that  it  shows  the  readiness  of  our  people  to  sup- 
port the  Treasury;  but  it  is  a  very  costly  method  of 
demonstration.  The  greater  number,  we  fancy,  will 
be  glad  to  return  to  a  policy  which  will  make  it  un- 
necessary to  resort  to  borrowing  in  order  to  find 
money  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment. When  this  policy  is  restored — that  is,  when 
we  get  an  American  tariff  again  and  when  agricul- 
ture, manufacture  and  business  are  again  profitably 
active — it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  borrow  money  at 
two  and  a  fraction  per  cent.  In  the  money  market 
as  in  other  things,  cheap  times  are  by  no  means 
the  best  times. 

The  Cloverdale  Fair. 


The  Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair  for  1890,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, was  a  complete  success.  As  the  Sonoma 
orchards  grow  older  there  is  a  very  marked  increase 
in  the  variety  and  quality  of  their  production,  and 
this  improvement  was  splendidly  illustrated  in  the 
Cloverdale  exhibit.  The  social  spirit  was  invoked  in 
aid  of  the  show  and  the  managers  of  the  different 
booths  vied  with  each  other  in  securing  groups  of 
charming  feminine  "  assistants." 

1.  Best  general  display  grown  or  manufactured  by  ex- 
hibitor, John  Field. 

2.  Best  display  of  citrus  fruits  grown  by  exhibitor,  J.  C. 
Holloway. 

3.  Most  artistic  display  of  all  varieties  of  oranges  grown 
by  exhibitor,  F.  Yordi. 

4.  Best  display  of  navel  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor,  M. 
Menihan. 

5.  Best  twelve  navel  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor,  Plate 
No.  1,  H.  Hubbard. 

0.  Best  display  of  Mediterranean  Sweets  grown  by  ex- 
hibitor, E.  G.  Furber. 

7.  Best  display  of  Seedlings  grown  by  exhibitor,  Mrs.  A. 
Bentley. 

8.  Best  display  of  Japanese  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor,  G. 
Hagemeyer. 

9.  Best  display  of  lemons  grown  by  exhibitor,  Harry  Hub- 
bard. 

10.  Best  twelve  lemons  grown  by  exhibitor,  H.  J.  Crocker. 

11.  Best  display  of  olives  in  size  and  quality  grown  by  ex- 
hibitor (not  pickled),  Italian-Swiss  Colony. 

12.  Most  artistic  display  of  olives  pickled  by  exhibitor,  G. 
B.  Baer. 

13.  Most  artistic  display  of  wine  manufactured  by  ex- 
hibitor, F.  Albertz. 

14.  Best  dry  white  wine  manufactured  by  exhibitor, 
Cloverdale  Wine  Co. 

15.  Best  dry  red  wine  manufactured  by  exhibitor,  F. 
Albertz. 

Hi.  Best  sweet  wine  manufactured  by  exhibitor,  Clover- 
dale Wine  Co. 

17.  Best  display  of  nuts  grown  by  exhibitor,  Citrus  Fair 
Association. 

18.  Best  display  of  dried  fruits  grown  bv  exhibitor,  Mrs. 
D.  Wambold. 

19.  Best  display  of  green  fruits  grown  by  exhibitor,  J.  D. 
Dunham. 

20.  Best  display  of  canned  fruits  canned  by  exhibitor; 
award  recommended  to  Mrs.  I.  E.  Shaw  for  jelly  in  glass,  no 
canned  goods  being  on  exhibition. 

The  awards  for  grape  products  were  as  follows: 
F.  Albertz,  of  the  Moulton  Hill  vineyards,  secured  first 
premium  on  claret,  sherry,  muscat,  tokay,  malaga  and  on 
grape  syrup,   and  second  on  reisling,   port,   angelica  and 
brandies. 

The  Cloverdale  Wine  Company  was  adjudged  first  on  reis- 
ling, port,  angelica  and  brandy,  and  received  second  for 
claret. 


Yentwrian:  Many  farmers  are  setting  out  small  prune  or- 
chards, which  is  perhaps  well,  but  they  need  to  bear  in  mind 
that  when  the  young  orchard  comes  into  bearing  the  waste  of 
the  plant  food  begins.  From  the  nature  of  the  crop,  this  ami 
other  fruits  are  a  heavier  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  soil, 
especially  on  the  side  of  potash,  than  most  of  the  farm  crops, 
for  in  general  farming  a  considerable  amount  of  the  crop  is  fed 
to  the  stock  on  the  farm  and  more  or  less  of  it  finds  its  way 
back  to  the  soil.  With  fruit,  however,  the  case  is  different, 
the  entire  crop  being  sold  off  the  farm,  which  means  impover- 
ishing the  soil  by  so  much  plant  food.  A  crop  of  prunes  carries 
from  the  soil  4.8  pounds  potash,  86  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  .40  pounds  of  nitrogen  for  each  ton  of  fruit,  or  an  average 
about  1.7  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  potash  alone.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  amount  necessary  to  keep  the  tree  in  good  condi- 
tion. Prune  orchards  will  iiot  continue  to  yield  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  for  many  years  unless  they  are  properly  fertilized. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Ohio  Republicans  are  solid  for  McKinley. 
It  has  been  a  week  of  storms  in  the  whole  region  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river. 

The  fine  new  building  of  the  Native  Sons  in  San  Francisco 
was  dedicated  on  Sunday. 

Mayor  Sutko  will  give  a  site  near  Golden  Gate  Park  S.  F. 
for  the  Wilmerding  Industrial  School. 

Frye  of  Maine  has  been  chosen  president  pro  tern  of  the 
Senate  and  is  therefore  the  head  of  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion. 

Wm.  H.  English,  of  Indiana,  who  was  a  Demoratic  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency  some  years  back,  died  at  Indianapolis 
on  the  7th. 

England  proposes  to  spend  $47,000,000  at  once  to  increase 
her  already  enormous  naval  armament.  It  comes  high  to  be 
boss  of  the  seas. 

For  a  week  past  San  Francisco  has  had  a  royal  visitor  in 
the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Savoy,  nephew  and  presumptive 
heir  of  the  King  of  Italy.  • 

It  is  practically  determined  that  the  dispute  between  Eng- 
land and  Venezuela  will  be  settled  by  arbitration.  The 
American  Commission  is  busy  in  the  work  of  investigation. 

At  Greencastle,  Ind.,  on  the  0th  inst.  there  was  committed 
a  murder  in  some  respects  closely  paralleling  the  Durrant 
case.  The  victim  was  Miss  Pearl  Bryan.  The  supposed 
murderer  is  a  medical  student  named  Jackson. 

After  three  months  at  Washington  watching  and  waiting 
upon  the  argument  of  her  case  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  Mrs.  Stanford  is  again  at  home  at  Palo  Alto.  The 
final  decision  of  the  case  is  expected  next  month. 

General  John  Gibbon  died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore  on  the 
(ith  inst.  His  last  military  service  was  in  California  as 
Commander  of  theiMilitary  Division  of  the  Pacific.  There  was 
no  general  oflieer  during  the  war  who  saw  more  hard  fighting 
than  Gibbon. 

Two  boys,  Abe  Majors  and  Bert  Wilmore,  aged  respectively 
16  and  17  have  been  arrested  at  Oakland  for  safe-cracking. 
They  confess  to  having  robbed  something  like  fifty  houses 
and  stores  during  the  last  six  months.  Young  Majors  is  the 
son  of  Floyd  Majors  who  was  hanged  for  murder  at  Oakland 
in  1884. 

The  National  Farmer's  Alliance  has  elected  officers  for  the 
year  as  follows:  Mann  Page,  Virginia,  president;  H.  C. 
Snively,  Pennsylvania,  vice-president;  R.  A.  Southworth, 
Colorado,  secretary  and  treasurer;  H.  L.  Louck  of  South 
Dakota,  W.  P.  Brieker  of  Pennsylvania,  J.  F.  Willetts  of 
Kansas  and  W.  L.  Peake  of  Georgia,  executive  committee. 
Mr.  Page  is  a  strong  free  silver  advocate. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  a  religious  question  came 
up  openly  last  week  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  an 
appropriation  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  allowances 
hitherto  made  to  three  Catholic  charitable  institutions  were 
stricken  out.  The  usual  allowance  for  a  Protestant  orphan 
asylum  was  allowed  to  stand.  Protests  against  this  manifest 
favoritism  were  made  by  several  Congressmen,  who  declared 
that  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  new  Governor-General  of  Cuba,  General  Weyler,  ar- 
rived at  Havana  on  Monday  of  this  week  and  began  his  admin- 
istration in  the  most  melodramatic  manner.  His  first  act  was 
to  pardon  ten  political  prisoners,  with  elaborate  ostentation. 
In  greeting  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  colony,  who  called 
on  him  in  a  body,  he  explained  that  his  reputation  for  cruelty 
was  totally  undeserved  and  that  he  was  in  reality  a  kindly 
man.  His  severities,  he  declared,  would  be  reserved  for  those 
"  who  persisted  in  rebellion."    A  mild  and  gentle  man,  indeed! 


Gleanings. 


The  Kings  County  Board  of  Supervisors  have  established  a 
horticultural  quarantine  system. 

The  Sebastopol  cannury  (co-operative)  is  to  be  sold  and  Mil- 
ler &  Hotchkiss  are  the  probable  buyers. 

Castroville  has  a  curious  attraction  in  a  herd  of  buffalo. 
They  are  owned  by  a  Mr.  Gaffney,  who  is  crossing  them  with 
domestic  cattle. 

The  Exchange  which  sells  Pomona  and  Claremont  fruit  is 
guaranteeing  all  oranges  that  it  ships  as  first-class,  and  free 
from  damage  by  frost. 

Argument  in  the  Zante  currant  case  has  been  closed,  and 
Judge  Morrow  announces  that  Ue  will  give  his  decision 
toward  the  end  of  next  week. 

Rohneuyille  Ilrritld:  "There  is  some  talk  of  transform- 
ing the  Blue  Lake  creamery  into  a  brewery.  As  there  is  not 
enough  dairying  in  that  section  to  pay  to  run  the  creamery,  it 
is  thought  that  a  brewery  would  pay  better." 

The  new  creamery  at  Knights  Landing  turned  out  its  first 
"  batch  "  of  butter  last  Thursday.  The  plant,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  State,  and  the  total  cost  was  $9000.  Mr.  Norris, 
a  well-known  creamery  man,  is  the  superintendent. 

Pomona  letter:  "It  is  believed  that  under  the  new  rule  of 
the  Fruit  Exchanges,  toship  all  oranges  under  special  locality 
brands,  will  do  much  to  help  the  growers  in  the  higher  and 
frostless  sections  of  southern'California  to  better  prices  and 
greater  repute." 

In  the  Portland  market  on  the  :id  inst.  the  Portland  Flour- 
ing Mills  Co.  bought  500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  paying  05  cents 
per  bushel,  or  5  cents  above  the  normal  price.  Locally  the 
i  transaction  is  considered  very  extraordinary.  It  shows  at 
least  that  the  largest  buyer  in  Oregon  has  faith  in  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  recent  advance. 

A  dispatch  from  Pomona  (8th  inst.)  says:  "This  is  by  far 
the  biggest  season  ever  known  for  the  planting  of  olive 
groves.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  supply  of  olive  trees  for 
planting  will  be  exhausted  much  earlier  than  has  been  ex- 
pected. All  olive-tree  nurserymen  in  the  Pomona  valley  arc 
working  large  gangs  of  men  fourteen  hours  every  day  now  to 
fill  orders  that  have  suddenly  come  in  upon  them  from  all 
parts  of  California,  and  from  many  localities  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  even  western  Texas.  There  is  call  for  some 
thousands  of  olive  trees  for  a  valley  near  the  City  of  Mexico." 

Prof.  George  Hitsmann  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the 
improvement  of  the  wine  interest  of  California:  "The  out- 
look for  the  wine  interest  is  very  bright.  The  young  wines 
are  mostly  of  excellent  quality,  clarifying  readily,  of  good 
color  and  flavor,  and  find  ready  buyers  at  remunerative 
prices.  The  minimum  price  for  ordinary  sound  wines  has  been 
fixed  at  15c  per  gallon  by  the  wine  makers'  corporation,  and 
I  prices  vary  all  the  way  between  15  to  20c  for  common  to  25  to 
30c  for  very  choice  wines,  and  even  higher.  At  the  minimum 
price  of  15  cents,  over  5,000,000  gallons  of  ordinary  wines  have 
been  sold  to  the  wine  associations  by  the  corporation,  and  it 
seems  now  as  if  this  was  too  low,  as  whole  sellers  of  outsiders 
have  been  sold  at  17  cents.  The  entire  crop  of  good,  sound 
wines  will  hardly  exceed  10,000,000  gallons— only  about  half 
the  amount  which  will  be  demanded  and  consumed.  This  is 
bound  to  clear  off  all  the  old  stock  and  raise  the  prices  **ill 
more." 


A  Co-operative  Packer  on  the  Consignment 
Question. 

Fhesno,  Cal.,  Feb.  4,  189G. 

To  the  Editor:— In  your  issue  of  February  1st  we 
notice  some  opinions  of  "The  Trade  "  in  regard  to 
the  demoralization  of  the  market,  and  also  the  con- 
signment system.  We  wish  to  place  ourselves  on 
record  as  being  against  the  consignment  of  raisins, 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  few  years,  be- 
lieving that  if  all  the  goods  were  held  and  sold  f.  o.  b. 
California,  the  business  could  be  conducted  more  sat- 
isfactorily to  all  concerned. 

We  notice  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bonner  of 
the  Williams-Brown  Company,  wherein  he  states 
that  it  is  his  belief  that  the  origin  of  the  system  of 
consigning  is  due  to  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
growers  themselves  to  get  into  closer  relations  with 
the  consumer. 

Of  course,  we  only  can  state  our  feelings  on  the 
matter,  viz.  :  that  it  is  the  policy  of  this  association 
to  deal  through  its  own  brokers  in  the  East  direct 
with  the  wholesale  and  jobbing  trade.  We  do  not 
believe  it  possible  to  sell  direct  to  the  retailer  on  one 
especial  line,  such  as  raisins,  because  there  are  not 
enough  sold  at  any  one  time  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
man  traveling  for  that  article  alone;  but  when  rais- 
ins are  sold  by  the  wholesale  jobbers  through  their 
salesmen,  who  are  continually  canvassing  trade,  it  is 
done  with  very  little  cost,  and,  consequently,  can  be 
handled  cheaper  than  if  we  were  to  undertake  to  sell 
direct  from  this  end,  and  we  believe  we  must  rely 
upon  the  numerous  jobbing  houses  for  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  our  product. 

Mr.  Bonner  also  refers  to  the  exchange  system. 
How  he  can  suggest  an  exchange  that  will  control 
the  growers  and  still  leave  them  free  and  indepen- 
dent to  sell  their  goods,  as  their  individual  judgment 
can  dictate,  is  a  puzzle  to  us.  We  believe  that  the 
sooner  the  growers  of  this  State  organize  into  pack- 
ing companies  sufficiently  large  to  handle  from  one  to 
two  hundred  cars,  grade  their  goods  according  to 
quality  and  pool  the  goods  with  the  growers  similarly 
organized  in  neighboring  sections  of  the  State,  and 
then  place  the  selling  of  the  goods  under  the  control 
of  a  central  head,  governed  by  representatives  from 
their  own  associations,  that  the  raisin  and  dried  fruit 
industry  of  the  State  will  be  placed  on  a  firm  basis. 
And  we  believe  that  the  handlers  of  raisins  and  dried 
fruits  all  through  the  State  should  use  thpir  influence 
to  bring  about  such  an  organization  as  this,  as  they 
would  know  well  that  the  association  would  main- 
tain a  price,  if  it  once  had  control  of  the  goods, 
which  would  enable  large  handlers  to  purchase  from 
20  to  50  cars  at  a  time  and  dispose  of  them  to  ad- 
vantage. And  we  contend  that,  as  the  exchange  is  a 
corporate  body  and  able  to  finance  loans  on  stock  in 
its  possession,  that,  with  proper  management, 
it  is  just  as  capable  of  marketing  its  goods, 
but  we  believe  that  it  should  use  the  recognized 
channels  of  trade  to  place  its  goods  on  the  market 
and  not  unnecessarily  antagonize  anyone  faction  that 
is  of  use  in  the  business. 

The  cry  is  often  heard  here  in  Fresno  that  the 
growers  do  not  know  how  to  handle  their  business 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  commission 
packer  handle  it  for  them.  Out  of  the  many 
packers  that  we  have  in  Fresno,  with  the  exception 
of  three  or  four,  they  have  all  been  organized  since 
the  co-operative  companies  were  packing  and  selling 
their  goods,  and  the  business  is  generally  conducted 
by  men  who,  prior  to  this  time,  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  raisin  business.  If  retired  clergy- 
men, creamery  hands,  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance men  and  others  equally  interested  can  conduct 
a  raisin-packing  house  and  sell  raisins,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  vineyardists  who  have  had  as  much,  if  not 
more,  commercial  education,  are  not  capable  of  con- 
ducting their  own  business.  And,  as  a  rule,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  different  co-operative  concerns  are 
managed  by  men  who  have  made  their  own  business 
a  success,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  none  of  them  have 
ever  been  forced  to  make  an  assignment  of  one- 
fourth  on  the  dollar  to  meet  their  obligations,  as  we 
are  informed  some  of  the  packers  in  this  val- 
ley have  done  prior  to  their  advent  in  the  raisin  in- 
dustry. And  we  believe  that  the  sooner  the  propen- 
sity to  gamble  in  the  raisin  business  is  eliminated, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

We  understand  that  the  gentleman,  whose  article 
is  given  at  length,  is  a  raisin  grower  and  packed  the 
raisins  on  his  vineyard  for  several  years  prior  to  his 
connection  with  the  commission  house  he  is  now 
interested  in,  and,  as  the  writer  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  gentleman,  believes  that  he  will 
agree  with  the  writer  when  we  state  that,  if  the  as- 
sociation and  exchanges  are  properly  conducted  on  a 
conservative  business  basis  and  the  goods  controlled 
by  them  absolutely,  the  raisin  business  can  be  placed 
on  a  firm  foundation.  The  combination  among  the 
several  co-operative  houses  tends  to  eliminate  com- 
petition from  among  ourselves  and  insures  to  the 
purchaser  a  steady  market. 
Trusting  that  these  views  may  meet  with  the  ap- 
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proval  of  the  business  men,  as  well  as  the  growers  of 
the  State,  I  thank  you  for  the  space  given. 
Yours  truly,  W.  T.  Forsey, 

Manager  Co-operative  Packers'  Association. 


The  Issue  Held  to  be  Between  the  Californian 
and  the  Eastern  Merchant. 


The  following  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
consignment  question  is  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  of  the  13th  inst.  and  is,  presumably,  from 
the  pen  of  its  agricultural  editor,  Mr.  E.  P.  Adams. 
In  view  of  Mr.  Adams'  past  relations  to  the  market- 
ing system,  his  remark  that  "in  this  case  the  inter- 
ests of  the  grower  are  identical  with  those  of  our 
local  commission  houses,"  is  very  significant : 

By  the  term  consigning  dried  fruit  is  commonly  meant  con- 
signment by  the  grower,  usually  under  advances,  to  an  East- 
ern commission  merchant.  The  Pacific  Rikal  Pubss  has 
lately  been  devoting  considerable  space  to  this  subject,  and 
last  week  had  a  symposium  upon  it  in  which  a  number  of  the 
best  known  shipping  houses  of  this  city  freely  expressed  their 
opinion? .  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  all  these  gentlemen 
strongly  opposed  Eastern  consignments.  It  is  their  business 
to  do  so".  Whatever  is  consigned  East  they  do  not  handle,  and 
thev  wish  to  handle  it  all.  for  which  we  do  not  blame  them. 
But  it  happens  that  in  this  case  the  interests  of  the  growers 
are  identical  with  those  of  our  local  commission  houses.  The 
grower  who  consigns  fruit  under  advances  out  of  the  State 
simply  cuts  the  financial  throat  of  himself  and  his  neighbors. 
We  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  men  should  intrust  the 
sale  of  their  products  to  utter  strangers,  3000  miles  away,  un- 
der advances  of  money  which  the  commission  men  themselves 
have  borrowed,  if  we  did  not  see  it  done  every  day  during  the 
season.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  agent  tells  the  grow- 
er, the  banker  who  has  made  a  large  advance  upon  the  fruit 
will  insist  upon  its  prompt  sale,  regardless  of  the  shipper's  in- 
terest. He  will  take  no  chances  at  all.  And  if  the  money,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  belongs  to  the  commission  firms  them- 
selves, they  will  take  no  chances. 

To  get  mbnev  on  fruit,  growers  must  organize,  build  their 
own  warehouses  and  obtain  advances  from  their  local  bankers, 
who  are,  in  all  cases,  the  best  financial  friends  the  growers 
will  ever  get  and  the  best  financial  advisers,  although  farm- 
ers will  not  always  like  their  advice.  We  favor,  also,  growers 
conducting  their  own  sales  when  they  can.  It  makes  them 
better  informed  and  more  self-reliant.  It  will  cost  about  the 
same  as  to  sell  through  commission  houses.  They  must  go  at 
it,  however,  in  an  alert,  effective,  businesslike  way,  or  they 
will  make  a  mess  of  it.  And  it  will  cost  money  and  involve 
risk.  But  the  majority  of  the  dried  fruit  at  present  will  not 
be  sold  by  any  organization  of  owners.  It  will  be  mostly  sold 
through  commission  men,  and  these  commission  men  should  be 
residents  of  California,  where  the  grower  can  put  his  finger 
on  them  and  look  at  their  books  if  he  wishes  to.  It  usually 
will  cost  no  more,  and  if  it  should  cost  more  the  grower  had 
better  pay  it.  There  will  be  no  more  free-on-board  sales  until 
Eastern  consignment  is  stopped.  Don't  expect  them,  for  they 
will  not  come.  No  one  will  dare  buy  dried  fruit  here  at  any 
price  when  he  knows  the  Eastern"  markets  are  full  of  con- 
signed goods,  nor  will  the  Eastern  merchant  buy  it  in  any 
quantity.  He  will  buy  to-day  what  he  will  sell  to-morrow,  and 
then  he"  will  stop  until  to-morrow  comes.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Eastern  consignments  can  be  stopped.  We  suppose 
not.  There  are  too  many  unwise  men.  But  we  know  that 
unless  they  are  stopped  there  will  be  no  bottom  to  the  dried 
fruit  market  in  most  years. 


The  Consignment  Question. 


Another  Word  From  the  W.  A.  Banks  Co.  of  Cleveland. 


Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  Oth,  1896. 

Editor  Pacific  RURAL  Pkess,  Sax  Fkancisco,  Cal.  Con- 
cerning the  dried  fruit  consignment  system,  if  the  evidence 
is  not  all  in  and  the  case  passed  to  judgment,  we  beg  space 
for  one  more  retort.  We  feel  rather  lonesome  trying  to  hold 
up,  single-handed,  one  end  of  this  great  question  against  such 
a  grand  array  of  "talent"  on  the  other  end.  We  think  it 
proper,  Mr.  Editor,  since  you  have  given  voice  to  nearly  all 
the  shipper-speculators  on  the  Pacific  coast,  that  you  ask  for 
the  voice  of  the  grower-consignor  (not  the  grower-speculator) 
and  the  Eastern  receiver  of  consignments.  When  discussion 
of  this  subject  was  invited  through  your  columns,  a  great 
opportunity  was  afTorded  San  Francisco  speculators  and  com- 
mission men  to  get  a  stab  at  the  Eastern  commission  men,  and 
from  the  contributions  in  your  last  issue  nearly  every  man  of 
the  former  made  a  grand"  slash  at  the  latter,  and  one  of  them 
in  particular  expatiated  at  great  length,  yet  said  little,  and 
finally  acknowledged  that  he  could  offer  no  remedy. 

There  is  no  system  of  business  to-day  that  is  not  an  evil 
one  in  the  eyes  of  some.  There  never  was  a  system  inaugu- 
rated that  was  satisfactory  to  everybody.  Some  are  bene- 
fited, some  are  injured.  The  injured  ones  are  plainly  in 
evidence  in  the  present  case. 

Between  two  evils— consigning  or  selliug  to  San  Francisco 
houses,  or  consigning  direct  to  Eastern  distributors— the  Cali- 
fornia growers  have  evidently  chosen  the  lesser  one. 

All  remarks  on  this  subject  in  your  last  issue  are  biased. 
Personal  interests  only  have  been  consulted,  not  the  interests 
of  the  great  masses  of  California  fruit  growers.  Not  one  ex- 
clusive grower-consignor  has  been  heard  from  yet.  Some  who 
claim  to  be  growers  have  voiced  themselves,  but  they  are 
heavier  speculators  than  growers. 

Low  prices  ruling  on  California  dried  fruits  may  be  due  to 
some  extent  to  bad  consignments ;  but  if  you  get  right  down 
to  the  root  of  the  cause,  we  think  you  will  find  it  situated  in 
and  around  San  Francisco.  Some  seasons  ago,  when  the  San 
Francisco  and  a  few  other  coast  dealers  had  things  their  own 
way,  who  reaped  the  benefits,  the  growers  or  the  dealers  I 
The  latter  have  all  risen  to  prominence  and  enjoy  fine  ratings 
in  the  commercial  agencies.  But  how  about  the  former;  If 
they  had  experienced  the  same  measure  of  success  they 
wouldn't  be  compelled  to  consign  their  fruit  now,  as  Mr. 
Bonner  says,  in  order  to  get  a  little  money  advanced  to  pay 
drving  expenses. 

If  the  f.  o.  b.  system  were  in  vogue  now.  it  would  be  better 
for  us.  We  could  then  speculate  also.  There  is  more  money 
in  speculating  than  in  selling  on  5°„'  commission.  But  what's 
the  use  crying  down  a  system  that  has  proven  beyond  doubt 
to  be  the  "best  one  for  the  growers  that  has  been  thus  far 
tried;  If  the  growers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  sys- 
tem, why  don't  they  go  back  to  the  old  plan! 

We  have  given  "our  reasons  fully  why  the  grower  gained 
more  by  consigning  East  than  by  holding  his  fruit,  at  home 
for  f.  o.  b.  buyers,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Bonner  says  we 
didn't  hit  upon  any  argument  which  might  be  of  weight  in 
the  discussion.  We  didn't  expect  our  argument  to  suit  people 
in  Mr.  Bonner's  particular  line  of  business.    Yours  truly, 

W.  A.  Basks  CoMPAHT. 


Conference  of  Santa  Clara   Fruit  Growers. 


General   Condemnation   of  the   Consignment  SyRtem  —  An- 
other Meeting  to  he  Held  on  the  89th  Inst. 

The  meeting  at  San  Jose  on  Saturday  was  the  larg- 
est congregation  of  fruit  men  since  the  Exchange 
Convention  in  San  Francisco  three  years  ago.  The 
greater  number  of  those  present  were  Santa  Clara 
people,  but  several  of  the  other  large  fruit  sections 
were  represented  by  one  or  more  persons.  The 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange  was 
on  hand  to  speak  for  "the  trade,"  and  there  was 
also  present  one  or  two  Eastern  merchants.  Col. 
Edward  G.  Hall  acted  as  chairman  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Allen  as  secretary.  The  meeting  resolved  itself  into 
a  conference  and  the  proceedings  were  conducted 
with  a  view  to  drawing  out  expressions  of  opinion  as 
to  what  the  dried-  fruit  producers  of  California  ought 
to  do  at  this  time  to  widen  the  market  and  protect 
the  industry. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Tyler  said  it  was  plain,  if  the  fruit  in- 
dustry was  to  be  saved,  that  a  wider  demand  must 
be  created.  He  thought  the  majority  of  people  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  preparing  dried  fruit  for  the 
table  and  its  value  after  preparation.  The  exorbi- 
tant prices  charged  by  the  retailers  was  also  an  evil 
that  had  to  be  overcome.  With  a  population  of  70.- 
000,000  people,  it  was  strange  that  40,000,000  pounds 
of  prunes  could  not  be  readily  sold  at  good  prices. 
Mr.  Tyler  was  in  favor  of  establishing  temporary 
cooking  schools  in  all  interior  towns,  and  teach  the 
people  how  to  cook  fruit  so  it  would  bo  palatable  and 
make  fruit  a  staple  article.  The  assistance  of  physi- 
cians in  proclaiming  its  merits  could  be  secured.  In 
this  manner  he  thought  the  demand  could  be  made 
fourfold  what  it  is  at  present. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Hague  thought  the  situation  very  criti- 
cal, and  prophesied  disaster  in  the  near  future  un- 
less something  should  be  done  to  prevent  it.  He 
explained  the  benefits  that  had  occurred  to  the  wine 
growers  by  a  combination  for  mutual  protection. 
Wine  that  sold  at  5  cents  a  gallon  two  years  ago  now 
sold  readily  for  15  cents.  He  favored  stronger  co- 
operation and  a  multiplication  of  the  traveling  ex- 
hibits like  "  Santa  Clara  County  on  Wheels." 

Mr.  W.  P.  Cragin  addressed  the  meeting  from  a 
dealer's  standpoint.  He  considered  the  consignment 
system  as  at  present  practiced  the  most  demoralizing 
influence  in  the  fruit  market. 

G.  W.  Worthern  indorsed  the  greater  portion  of 
what  had  been  said.  He  was  in  favor  of  educating 
the  people  by  means  of  cooking  schools  and  educa- 
tion through  the  newspapers. 

F.  M.  Righter  was  most  emphatic  in  condemning 
the  consignment  system.  He  stated  that  while 
manufacturers  of  other  products  got  orders  and  then 
made  the  goods,  the  Californian  manufactures  prunes 
and  trusts  to  others  to  fix  prices. 

Major  W.  A.  Coulter,  in  a  communication,  favored 
the  organization  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
growers,  the  adoption  of  a  trade  mark  and  doing 
general  advertising. 

The  chairman  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  best 
manner  of  preventing  competition  among  fruit 
growers  was  to  organize  various  associations  and  al- 
low each  association  to  appoint  its  best  men,  who 
should  join  together  and  adopt  means  to  advance  the 
interest  of  all. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Castle  of  Castle  Brothers,  fruit  ship- 
pers of  San  Francisco,  urged  the  fruit  growers  to 
arrange  a  f.  o.  b.  market  and  prevent  consignments. 
Until  control  of  the  latter  was  secured  he  saw  no 
hope  of  securing  a  firm  market  for  California  fruit. 

Mr.  Frank  Dalton  of  Dalton  Bros.,  San  Francisco, 
and  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange, 
suggested  the  organization  of  a  State  co-operative 
association.  He  was  opposed  to  consignments,  and 
said  the  latter  system  was  as  injurious  to  jobbers  ;is 
to  growers.  He  wanted  to  see  a  State  fruit  inspec- 
tor appointed,  who  would  be  in  charge  of  a  bonded 
warehouse  and  who  could  issue  fruit  certificates, 
which  would  be  accepted  as  security  for  the  loan  of 
monev  at  fair  prices. 

A.  R.  Hall,  fruit  broker,  of  St.  Paul,  related  the 
evils  of  the  consignment  system  as  viewed  by  an 
Eastern  purchaser.  He  claimed  that  every  pound 
of  extra  fine  fruit  which  came  into  his  hands  found  a 
ready  purchase  at  good  prices. 

Douglas  T.  Fowler  of  Fresno  wanted  State  co-op- 
eration, and  next  to  this  he  wanted  honest  goods  put 
up  which  would  command  honest  dispensation. 

Col.  Hersey  said: 

If  I  had  the  matter  under  discussion  wholly  under  my  own 
control  I  would  organize  the  fruitgrowers  into  an  association 
and  have  them  elect  a  president  and  secretary  and  make 
some  bank  the  treasurer.  These  three  officers  should  perform 
the  usual  functions  of  such  officers.  I  would  then  have  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  known  as  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
not  over  five  and  as  many  less  as  the  combined  judgment  of 
those  interested  would  admit.  This  committee,  with  the 
president,  ex-officio.  and  the  secretary  acting  as  their  secre- 
tary, should  take  full  charge  of  all  matters  and  business  and 
carry  out  plans  of  their  own  devising  and  those  also  adopted 
by  the  association  at  its  regular  meetings.  All  fruit  growers 
and  all  persons  interested  in  the  fruit  product  directly  or  in- 
directly should  be  solicited  to  become  members  by  paying 
such  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  per  acre  by  the  grower  and 
per  capita  by  all  others.  When  a  sufficient  sum  was  raised  to 
make  a  beginning  the  work  should  be  begun. 

As  a  plan  of  operations  I  would  for  the  time  being  suggest 
the  following:  Put  some  earnest,  active  man  in  the  field  to 
gain  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  jobber  or  whole- 


sale dealer  at  all  distributive  centers ;  to  visit  outlying  dis- 
tricts and  by  practical  exhibition,  use  and  distribution 
acquaint  a  larger  number  with  the  economy  and  luxury  of  the 
use  of  cured  fruits;  to  secure  if  possible  the  distribution 
through  the  retailer  to  the  consumer  at  a  price  consistent 
with  that  of  ordinary  commodities;  to  approach  noted  medical 
men  and  medical  associations  and  cause  them  through  their 
journals  to  advise  the  use  of  our  cured  fruits,  especially 
prunes,  for  their  health-giving  and  health-preserving  quali- 
ties; to  approach  the  medical  department  of  our  navy  and 
show  both  the  propriety  and  utility  of  the  use  of  cured  "fruits 
fur  the  nealth  of  the  marine  in  sea' voyages  and  when  beyond 
the  reach  of  fresh  food:  to  work  localities  wherever  and 
whenever  opportunity  offered  by  introduction  and  sale  in 
small  packages,  making  the  sales  as  numerous  and  as  nearly 
just  in  price  as  possible.  I  would  have  this  man  spend  two 
months  in  England  very  soon,  to  visit  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Association,  which  is  backed  by  160,000,000  capital  of  its 
own  and  which  uses  and  disposes  of  $7,000,000  of  dried  fruit 
each  year,  and  is  reaching  out  its  arms  to  join  hands  with 
other  co-operative  associations  the  world  over.  He  should 
also  visit  the  wholesale  dealer  and  merchandise  broker  in 
both  England  and  Germany,  and  discover  what  they  can  use 
and  in  what  way  or  form  it  may  best  be  presented  to  insure 
approval.  And  connections  there  should  be  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  grower  or  the  trade  or  both.  I  would  have  cook- 
ing and  testing  at  all  public  exhibitions  with  sales  in  pack- 
ages and  the  distribution  of  literature  setting  forth  quality, 
uses  and  cooking.    These  should  be  nearly  self-supporting. 

I  would  spend  three  years  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  some 
or  all  of  these  things.  It  will  cost  something  to  accomplish 
them  all,  and  must  be  done  by  practical,  earnest  men.  It 
will,  however,  cost  but  a  limited  amount  to  make  a  beginning, 
and  we  should  not  hesitate  or  delay.  Earnest  efforts  will  in- 
crease consumption  two  or  three-fold  without  reduction  of 
price.  Without  effort,  with  increased  production,  the  price 
may  and  doubtless  will  be  reduced  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and 
even  then  the  consumption  but  slightly  increased  and  much 
of  the  increased  production  be  unused  and  uncalled  for.  Iu 
such  event  the  industry  fails  and  the  producer  is  wiped  out. 
While  these  objects  are  being  accomplished  abroad  something 
must  be  done  at  home.  Our  fruits  must  be  cured  so  as  to  in- 
sure greater  uniformity  in  results.  The  three  main  requisites 
to  insure  sale  readily  are  size,  color  and  cleanliness.  The  pro- 
ducer who  has  especial  regard  for  these  essentials  will  pros- 
per in  the  worst  of  times,  while  the  heedless,  shiftless,  filthy 
producer  will  go  to  the  wall,  and  none  too  quickly  for  his  own 
benefit  and  the  fruit  industry  as  well.  We  must  cease  de- 
ceiving ourselves  and  each  other  by  false  grading  and  false 
packing.  Larger  quantities  of  our  product  must  be  concen- 
trated, giving  somebody  the  control  of  sufficient  amount  to 
have  a  power  in  feeding  the  market  and  steadying  the  price. 
We  must  have  more  confidence  in  each  other  as  producers, 
and  acquire  knowledge  of  each  other  by  observation  and  com- 
munication, rather  than  through  the  ego' ism,  jealousy  and 
selfishness  of  those  whose  sole  interest  is  profit  regardless  of 
truth.    Surely  we  must  try  to  be  men. 

Mr.  John  Markley  of  Sonoma  county  thought  the 
only  road  to  better  conditions  was  through  better 
marketing  arrangement  and  was  a  great  believer  in 
organization  and  co-operation. 

W.  P.  Cragin  moved  that  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Fruit  Exchange  and  the  several  co-operative  associ- 
ations be  invited  to  appoint  one  member  each,  and 
that  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  appoint  seven 
other  persons  not  members  of  the  association,  these 
persons  to  constitute  a  committee  to  formulate  a 
plan  of  organization  and  work  iu  the  direction  of 
fruit  marketing,  the  plan  to  be  submitted  to  an  ad- 
journed meeting  to  be  held  in  San  Jose,  on  the  2i>th 
inst.,  at  1  o'clock.  The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Cragin  also  offered  the  following,  which  was 
adopted : 

Renoleed,  That  the  chairmau  of  this  meeting  be  instructed 
to  extend  to  organizations  of  fruitgrowers  in  other  parts  of 
the  State  invitations  to  appoint  representatives  to  be  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  with  a  view  of  uniting  with  us  in  mar- 
ket extension  and  other  work  of  common  interest. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Righter  offered  the  following  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  : 

Hexiilvcd,  By  this  meeting  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  that  in  our  opinion  it  is  highly  advisable  that 
sale  of  fruit  from  fruit  producers  to  the  San  Francisco  market 
should  be  concentrated  upon  the  water  front  u|»n  the  State 
property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners. 
It  is  also  our  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  producers  and 
public  will  be  promoted  by  the  establishment,  if  the  commis- 
sioner has  the  legal  power  to  do  so,  of  any  regulations  which 
will  tend  to  aid  the  district  grower  to  ascertain  without  ex- 
pense to  himself,  through  some  disinterested  official,  the  actual 
prices  at  which  his  fruit  or  any  portion  of  it  may  have  been 
sold  by  his  agents. 

fteaottMd,  That  in  case  a  general  convention  of  all  interested 
shall  be  called  iu  San  Francisco  to  consider  this  subject,  the 
chairman  of  this  meeting  be  empowered  to  designate  ten  or 
more  fruit  growers,  who  shall  attend  said  convention  at  their 
own  expense  to  represent  the  growers  assembled  in  this  meet- 
ing. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  attested  by  the 
president  and  secretary,  be  sent  to  the  State  Harbor  Com- 
missioners with  the  estimate  by  the  president  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  the  meeting. 

Renohrd,  That  we  favor  the  calling  of  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  State  together  in  the  near  future  to  discuss  the  market- 
ing of  dried  fruit. 

The  set  of  resolutions  was  adopted. 

W.  P.  Craig  moved  that  the  consignment  system 
be  voted  pernicious  and  condemned.  The  motion  was 
carried  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


A  dispatch  from  New  York  (11th  inst.)  says: 
"  Messrs.  Sgobel  &  Day  held  their  thirty-fourth  auc- 
tion sale  of  California  wines  to-day,  with  the  follow- 
ing results:  Barrels  Tokay,  34:K«23*c  per  gallon; 
barrels  port,  32(g27£c;  barrels  angelica,  2!t(«25c; 
barrels  Muscat,  27i@25*c;  barrels  dry  Catawba, 
31Jc;  barrels  sweet  Catawba,  34(«31ic;  barrels 
sherry,  33A(7»3Hc;  barrels  sweet  sherry,  311(«>30c; 
barrels  dry  sherry,  35(<»41c;  barrels  blackberry 
brandy,  45(«42c;  champagne  (pints),  $">  b'2(«4.75; 
champagne  (quarts),  $4.37(.<?>4.25.  There  was  a  fair 
attendance  at  (his  sale,  but  the  prices  on  several  of 
the  wines  were  a  little  lower  than  they  were  at  the 
previous  auction,  owing  to  the  very  heavy  receipts 
here  and  the  receivers'  anxiety  to  sell  from  the 
wharf. 


February  15,  1896. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Frost  Protection   Propositions  at  Riverside. 


Tt  is  not  definitely  declared  yet  what  amount  of 
loss  the  frosts  of  the  last  week  of  December  cost  the 
southern  California  orange  growers.  The  state- 
ment is  published  in  Los  Angeles  that  the  estimate 
of  10,000  carloads  of  fruit  has  been  reduced  to  7,500 
— which  indicates  a  loss  of  25%  in  the  estimates,  but 
the  estimates  themselves  are  controvertible.  We 
hope  the  actual  loss  was  much  less.  There  was 
harm  enough  done  however  to  proclaim  the  ineffici- 
ency of  the  various  methods  of  protection  against 
frost  thus  far  resorted  to.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Dole  reviews 
these  in  the  Riverside  Press  as  follows: 

The  running  of  water  through  the  orchards  is 
acknowledged  to  produce  a  rise  of  temperature  of 
not  over  two  degrees,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
thing  when  the  temperature  falls  just  barely  below 
the  freezing  point,  but  when  the  mercury  gets  down 
to  22°  and  23°  by  midnight  or  soon  after,  the  water 
which  may  be  running  in  the  furrows  becomes 
covered  with  ice  and  the  cold  is  intensified  rather 
than  alleviated.  A  dense  hedge  of  cypress  trees 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height  will  afford  partial 
protection  to  the  two  or  three  rows  of  trees  on  each 
side  of  it,  but  I  question  if  we  could  secure  perfect 
immunity  from  frost  by  enclosing  each  acre  of  our 
orchards  with  a  hedge.  The  matter  of  trying  to 
raise  the  temperature  by  the  direct  heat  of  fires  in 
the  orchards,  and  by  the  prevention  of  radiation  by 
means  of  smoke,  has  been  often  tested,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  ineffectual.  We  are  now  confronted 
with  the  question  whether  there  are  any  plans  still 
untried  which  we  can  avail  ourselves  of,  with  a 
reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Something  Must  Be  Done. — Mr.  Dole  claims  that 
there  must  be  protection  secured  even  at  large  cost. 
He  says  that  during  the  last  six  years  they  have 
had  not  less  than  three  frosts,  so  severe  as  to  cause 
material  damage  to  the  orange  crop,  resulting  not 
only  in  a  serious  curtailment  of  incomes,  but  in  a 
depreciation  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  in 
the  value  of  the  groves.  He  claims  that  an  actual 
covering  of  the  groves  with  cloth  can  be  done  at  a 
first  cost  of  $150  to  $200  per  acre,  that  the  cloth 
might  last  three  seasons  at  least.    He  says: 

The  average  annual  expense  would  be  only  $40  or  $50  per 
acre,  and  all  will  agree  that  with  crops  worth  $300  to  $400  an 
acre  it  would  be  cheap  insurance.  So  long  as  a  damaging 
freeze  came  but  once  in  five  or  six  years  we  could  afford  to 
take  the  risk,  but  that  time  appears  to  have  passed,  and  now, 
casting  all  sentiment  aside,  it  behooves  us,  if  we  are  in  the 
business  for  what  we  can  make  out  of  it,  to  adopt  a  plan  that 
is  rational,  and  waste  no  more  time  and  money  on  makeshifts 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  ineffective  for  protection. 
When  we  can  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  a  good  ten-acre 
orchard  can  be  depended  upon  for  an  annual  income  of  $4000  or 
$5000,  then  we  may  expect  to  see  such  orchards  in  demand, 
and  a  restoration  of  the  former  real  estate  values,  and  not 
till  then. 

The  Claim  Approved. — The  editor  of  the  Riverside 
Press,  who  is  himself  a  prominent  orange  grower, 
approves  the  above  claim  on  the  ground  that  the 
plan  proposed  is  "substantially  the  one  followed  in 
some  of  the  citrus  growing  districts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  successfully.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  cost  of  labor  and  material  here  would  bar  its 
adoption,  but  this  may  be  a  mistake.  The  plan 
seems  to  be  the  only  absolutely  certain  one,  and  if 
the  cost  can  be  brought  within  the  means  of  the 
orchardist,  is  likely  to  find  approval." 

How  the  Orange  Groves  May  Be.  Housed.  —  It  is  a 
terrific  arraignment  of  our  glorious  climate  that  our 
orange  groves  must  be  housed,  but,  as  shown  above, 
the  proposition  is  being  heroically  considered  by  the 
Riverside  people.  Mr.  Dole  outlines  his  plan  of 
clothing-in  the  trees  as  follows: 

Set  at  intervals  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  through  the  grove  in 
straight  lines  each  way,  poles  of  say  3x3  scantling,  high 
enough  to  clear  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  connect  the  tops  of 
these  poles  with  No.  6  fence  wire  both  ways,  so  that  the 
superstructure  will  be  firm  and  immovable.  Suspend  by 
means  of  rings  running  on  the  wires,  between  each  two  rows 
of  poles,  a  canopy  of  light  cotton  cloth,  wide  enough  to  reach 
from  one  row  of  poles  to  the  next,  and  long  enough  to  extend 
across  the  orchard.  By  means  of  cords  running  through  pul- 
leys at  the  top  of  each  pole  the  canopy  could  be  easily  and 
quickly  spread  over  the  entire  orchard  in  the  evening  when- 
ever frost  was  prognosticated,  and  as  quickly  withdrawn  in 
the  morning  when  the  danger  is  over.  Curtains  for  the  sides, 
of  the  same  material,  could  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  either 
moved  to  and  fro  on  the  outer  wires  or  to  be  lowered  and 
raised.  I  believe  that  an  active  man  could  easily  cover  or  un- 
cover a  ten-acre  orchard  inside  of  an  hour.  As  we  rarely  if 
ever  have  a  temperature  low  enough  to  injure  the  fruit  when 
there  is  any  wind  blowing,  the  canopy  and  curtains  would 
always  be  furled  when  there  was  wind  strong  enough  to  hurt 
them.  As  all  of  our  damaging  frosts  have  been  limited  to  the 
period  between  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
February,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  expose  the  cloth  to 
the  weather  outside  of  those  dates,  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
it  should  be  baled  up  and  stored  in  some  dry  attic  or  barn. 

Protection  by  Artificial  Production  of  Warm  Vapor. — 
Another  plan  is  proposed  by  F.  C.  Finkle  of  San 
Bernardino,  which  he  claims  can  be  carried  out 
much  more  cheaply  than  Mr.  Dole's.  It  consists  in 
generating  steam  or  vapor  from  heated  water, 
which  will  form  clouds  and  mists  which  will  prevent 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth's  surface.  He  pro- 
poses to  "dissipate  into  the  surrounding  air,  which 


is  always  nearly  free  from  wind  currents  when  frosts 
occur,  as  large  a  quantity  of  water  in  its  vapory 
state  as  possible.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  plac- 
ing large  vats  of  water  throughout  the  orchards  and 
heating  the  water  by  means  of  crude  oil  fires  under 
the  vats.  When  the  water  gets  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature evaporation  begins  until  the  air  becomes 
heavy  with  vapors.  These  prevent  the  radiation  of 
the  heat  from  the  earth  and  vats  of  water  as  well, 
and  in  this  way  will  rapidly  increase  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surrounding  air  and  make  a  frost  impos- 
sible. In  order  that  the  result  sought  may  be 
accomplished  by  this  method  it  is  necessary  that  all 
the  orchardists  throughout  the  Riverside  valley 
shall  co-operate.  A  few  vats  of  this  kind  would  be 
of  no  material  benefit;  but  if  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  they  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  desired 
result." 

This  plan  has  not  the  conclusive  features  of  Mr. 
Dole's,  and  depends  upon  co-operation  among  nearly 
all  the  growers,  which  cannot  be  secured.  Mr. 
Dole's  plan  makes  it  feasible  for  each  owner  of  an 
orchard  to  house  it  in  securely,  and  if  his  neighbors 
neglect  theirs  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  him,  be- 
cause his  fruit  will  be  worth  all  the  more. 

Fire  and.  Water. — Mr.  I.  E.  Cutter  proposes  to  use 
these  agencies  in  another  way.  He  would  use  all 
the  water  to  be  had  at  the  time  for  wetting  the 
ground,  and  in  addition  would  adopt  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Backus  to  employ  large  bonfires  to  set  the 
air  currents  in  motion  and  thus  "  cause  the  temper- 
ature to  rise  a  number  of  degrees  in  a  very  few 
minutes." 

Such  are  some  of  the  great  issues  which  are 
stirring  the  minds  of  the  Riverside  orange  growers. 
Mr.  Dole  boldly  declares:  "  Perhaps  if  the  first  set- 
tlers in  Riverside  could  have  had  a  forecast  of  the 
season  for  twenty- five  years,  they  might  have  hesi- 
tated before  going  into  the  cultivation  of  the  orange 
so  extensively." 


ductive,  is  a  rare  spot  for  weeds.  "Careless"  weeds 
flourish  and  bloom  in  unbridled  profusion.  To  keep 
them  cut  down  keeps  the  farmers  hustling. 


Sweet  Brier  Hedges. 


To  the  Editor:— Some  time  ago  I  noticed  an 
article  in  the  Rural  Press  about  hedge  planting, 
discarding  more  and  more  the  common  Monterey 
cypress  for  something  finer  and  neater,  especially 
for  gardens.  I  am  glad  of  it,  as  the  cypress  impov- 
erishes its  surroundings,  as  the  roots  spread  too  far. 

Now,  for  a  good,  ornamental  and  substantial 
hedge  there  is  hardly  anything  better  than  the  sweet 
brier  rose.  It  stands  shearing  and  trimming  well, 
can  be  kept  down  to  six  inches  wide  without  losing 
its  efficiency,  and  no  hog  will  go  through  or  over  it. 
For  large  places  the  plants  could  be  left  growing 
natually,  and  still  be  highly  ornamental.  In  either 
case,  when  too  long  they  can  be  renewed  again  by 
close  trimming.  Besides,  this  rose  is  so  hardy  that 
it  needs  little  care;  and  then  it  is  so  deliciously  fra- 
grant and  pretty  nearly  the  whole  year. 

Henry  Melde. 

Eureka,  Humboldt  Co. 


Successful  Treatment  of  Morning  Glory. 


To  the  Editor  : — Last  Spring  I  wrote  you  asking 
how  to  kill  out  a  spot  of  Bermuda  grass,  and  you 
kindly  wrote  me  advising  me  to  have  a  knife  made 
about  two  feet  wide,  to  cut  along  under  the  surface, 
attached  to  shafts  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse,  with  han- 
dles to  steady  it,  and  to  go  over  the  spot  with  this 
knife  about  once  in  two  weeks  for  a  year.  You 
asked  me  to  let  you  know  what  success  I  had  and  I 
now  write  to  tell  you.  I  had  so  large  a  spot,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  acre,  that,  instead  of  making 
the  knife  two  feet  wide,  I  made  it  four  feet  wide  by 
four  inches  deep,  and  attached  it  to  a  strongly-built 
and  well-braced  sled.  The  knife  was  adjustable  as 
to  the  depth  at  which  it  cut  under  the  surface  and 
also  the  angle  at  which  the  flat  surface  of  the  knife 
worked  with  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  surface. 
After  experimenting  some,  I  found  the  knife  worked 
best  cutting  four  to  five  inches  deep,  attached  pretty 
well  back  on  the  sled  and  set  at  a  small  angle,  caus- 
ing it  to  draw  into  the  ground  somewhat.  I  first 
plowed  the  patch  three  or  four  times  and  after  each 
plowing  harrowed  it  several  times,  raking  up  and 
hauling  off  all  the  roots  on  the  surface  after  each  har- 
rowing. Then  I  commenced  on  it  with  the  cutter  and 
went  over  it  in  two  opposite  directions  every  two 
weeks  the  first  three  or  four  months  and  after  that 
every  three  or  four  weeks  and  kept  it  up  till  a  short 
time  back.  The  grass  has  shown  no  signs  of  growing 
since  I  commenced  on  it  with  the  cutter  and  I  think 
and  hope  it  is  killed  out.  The  cutter  pulls  rather 
heavy  for  two  1100-pound  horses,  and  when  conve- 
nient to  do  so  I  use  three  horses  on  it.  It  generally 
takes  about  two  and  a  half  hours  to  go  over  the  spot 
twice  and  I  estimate  the  area  to  be  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre.  W.  B.  Foote. 
Etiwanda,  San  Bernardino  county. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Celery  Growing  at  the  South. 


The  Fastest  Growing  Trees. 


To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  give  name,  through  the 
Press,  of  the  fastest  growing  tree  there  is ;  also  where  the 
young  trees  may  be  obtained.         Subscriber,  Red  Bluff. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  tree  which  will  grow  so 
fast  and  keep  it  up  so  long,  or  to  so  great  a  height 
in  so  short  a  time,  as  the  blue  gum  (Eucalyptus 
globulus).  But  this  tree  is  not  hardy  everywhere, 
and  frost  is  no  friend  of  it.  Our  correspondent  can 
learn  by  looking  around  him  whether  the  tree  enjoys 
the  winter  in  his  region.  If  so,  he  can  get  the  trees 
very  cheaply  from  any  nursery,  or  he  can  buy  the 
seed  and  grow  for  himself  trees  which  will  knock  off 
his  hat  in  six  months.    Is  that  fast  enough  ? 


Celery  growing  for  the  Eastern  shipment  is  becom- 
ing a  very  important  business  on  the  rich  lands  of 
Orange  county.  The  Santa  Ana  Blade  says  that  it 
is  estimated  that  the  total  output  this  year  will  be 
between  150  and  175  carloads.  Tt  is  shipped  from 
Santa  Ana  to  Kansas  City  in  refrigerator  cars  and 
there  repacked  and  reshipped  to  other  points.  The 
Blade  also  says  that  since  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  celery  can  be  profitably  grown  there,  moneyed 
men  are  beginning  to  take  notice  of  the  industry. 
Nearly  1000  acres  of  peat  land  stands  waiting  culti- 
vation and  care  to  give  very  remunerative  returns. 
From  20,000  to  25,000  plants  are  grown  on  an  acre. 
The  growers  state  they  are  pleased  if  they  net  $250 
per  acre.  Instances  are  quoted  where  nearly  double 
that  sum  has  been  made  from  a  single  acre  of  land; 
but  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  [It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  these  can  be  actually  net  re- 
turns.] The  greatest  expense  connected  with  the 
industry  is  labor  and  rent.  Celery  land  is  rented  at 
per  acre.    The  ground,  being  wonderfully  pro- 


THE  FIELD. 


Two  Potato  Sensations. 


Although  the  potato  is  rather  an  humble  vegetable 
and  one  which  is  most  frequently  cast  out  of  the 
garden  into  field  culture,  it  does  at  times  do  sensa- 
tional things,  or  rather  people  do  sensational  things 
with  it. 

Straw  Potatoes. — An  Illinois  grower  writes  to  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  about  what  he  calls  straw  pota- 
toes and  gives  the  following  account  of  his  methods: 

The  land  drained  well  naturally  has  the  best  of  subsoil.  It 
was  not  disturbed  until  May  4,  when  it  was  plowed  about 
eight  inches  deep,  harrowed  and  rolled  until  it  was  iu  perfect 
condition.  But  by  this  time  it  was  tramped  too  much  to  suit 
me  for  straw  potato  ground,  so  it  was  plowed  again,  harrowed 
with  a  twelve-foot  harrow,  teeth  up,  and  drawn  by  two 
horses.  I  have  converted  an  old  haytedder  into  a  marker 
which  can  be  set  deep  or  shallow  by  the  lever  used  in  setting 
the  tedder.  It  has  three  four-inch  shovels,  marking  six  fur- 
rows to  the  round ;  about  three  inches  deep  and  three  feet 
two  inches  apart — one  row  between  the  horses,  and  one  on 
each  side.  The  seed  was  cut  to  one  eye,  and  dropped  twenty 
to  twenty-two  inches  apart.  To  save  drying  out,  the  furrows 
were  not  made  faster  than  they  could  be  dropped.  The  fur- 
rows were  at  once  filled  with  a  twelve-inch  plow  drawn  by 
one  good  horse,  going  once  around  the  row  and  throwing  all 
the  soil  between  the  rows  on  to  them.  We  have  no  machine 
that  will  make  this  ridge  as  well  as  the  plow,  that  will  not 
run  over  and  injure  the  rows.  I  aim  to  have  about  four  inches 
of  soil  on  the  seed,  and  prefer  to  have  the  ridge  slightly  flat 
on  the  top. 

The  straw  was  then  hauled,  using  two  horses  and  four  men. 
We  make  a  driveway  every  sixteen  rows,  never  turning  on 
the  field,  but  always  driving  through  with  the  empty  wagon, 
making  a  continuous  pile  on  both  sides  of  the  wagon  through 
the  field  and  enough  to  cover  it  evenly  without  bunching, 
from  six  to  seven  inches  deep,  and  never  letting  the  men 
tramp  on  the  ridges  while  spreading  the  straw.  The  straw 
may  be  spread  at  any  time  before  the  potatoes  come  through. 
We  spent  about  one  and  a  half  days  pulling  weeds  on  this 
acre,  going  over  it  at  two  different  times  and  while  the 
weeds  were  quite  small.  The  yield  of  this  acre,  or,  rather, 
the  yield  of  two  barrels  of  Carman  No.  S,  was  512  bushels. 

The  system  is  to  prepare  the  land  as  well  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  get  the  seed  planted  and  covered  before 
the  soil  dries  out.  Then,  at  some  convenient  time 
before  the  plants  appear,  the  whole  field  is  covered 
about  six  inches  deep  with  straw.  There  is  no 
further  work  about  it  until  the  potatoes  are  dug, 
except  pulling  by  hand  the  few  weeds  that  work 
through  the  straw.  A  deep,  mellow,  well-drained 
soil  is  best;  but  in  no  case  should  soggy  land  be 
used.  In  a  word  the  field  is  covered  with  an  im- 
mense straw  mulch.  We  should  lie  awake  nights  if 
we  had  such  a  field  in  California  for  fear  the  mulch 
would  catch  fire  and  the  whole  crop  burn  up. 
a  potato  method  with  marvelous  results. 

The  straw  method,  as  above  described,  is  tame 
both  in  method  and  results.  The  Scientific  American 
tells  of  a  Texan  who  plants  the  same  "  seed  "  twice 
and  gets  marvelous  crops  with  lightning  rapidity. 
He  sprouts  his  potatoes  to  the  size  of  English  peas 
or  marbles  before  planting  and  then  raises  a  crop  in 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  all  of  large  size,  without  a 
peck  of  small  potatoes  to  an  acre.    He  writes: 

There  were  forty  seed  the  size  of  peas  planted  to  every 
double  hill.  I  plant  my  potatoes  in  the  water  furrow  and 
leave  a  balk  four  to  six  inches  wide,  and  when  the  potato  seed 
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is  dropped  on  the  balk  a  part  or  the  seed  fall  on  each  side  of 
the  narrow  balk.  I  cover  with  two  farrows  of  turning  plow. 
I  make  mv  rows  three  feet  apart;  the  hills  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  row,  which  makes  140  hills  across  an  acre,  and 
seventv  rows  to  the  acre  makes  9800  double  hills  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre,  or  19,000  single  hills.  As  you  will  see,  a  hill  of 
fortv  seed  potatoes  goes  across  the  balk,  making  the  hill  cover 
some  eighteen  inches,  or  half  the  ground.  I  never  plant  less 
than  twenty  and  have  planted  sixty,  and  the  sixty  will  every 
one  make  as  line  potatoes  if  we  have  plenty  of  rain.  I  also 
give  mv  potatoes  fertilizing  with  liquid  manure  every  rain. 
It  take's  from  sixtv  to  seveutv-tive  potatoes  to  make  a  bushel, 
never  more  than  seventy-five.  I  have  kept  the  same  seed  for 
twenty-six  years  and  have  potatoes  both  sweet  and  Irish  the 
whole  year  round. 

By  sprouting  vour  potatoes  vou  have  eating  potatoes  in  less 
than  one-half  the  time  it  takes  under  the  old  stylo  of  plant- 
ing. It  takes  from  four  to  six  weeks  to  sprout  the  seed 
potato  to  the  size  of  peas;  the  sprout  room  I  keep  warm  by  a 
small  charcoal  tire  in  a  bake  oven.  One  barrel  of  charcoal  will 
be  plenty  for  the  whole  time.  I  put  my  potatoes  into  old  bar- 
rels or  small  boxes,  so  as  to  get  them  warm  easier  than  in  a 
big  heap  or  bunk.  The  smaller  the  boxes,  the  easier  and 
quicker  thev  will  sprout.  When  the  potatoes  get  large 
enough,  I  knock  off  the  hoops,  take  down  the  staves,  and  there 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  small  potatoes  from  the  size 
of  a  bird's  eve  to  that  of  peas  and  a  few  the  size  of  marbles; 
the  whole  mass  is  held  together  with  small  roots.  I  take  a 
hand  barrow  (not  a  wheel  barrow)  and  carry  the  seed  down 
the  row,  and  the  third  person  breaks  as  many  as  you 
wish— not  less  than  twenty  to  forty-and  let  them  fall  on  the 
balk  in  the  water  furrow  and  give  two  plowings.  My  sprout 
house  has  double  walls  and  is  tilled  in  between  with  sawdust, 
also  overhead,  and  has  double  doors. 

Peppermint  Growing. 


We  have  several  times  replied  to  inquiries  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  producing  peppermint  oil  in  Califor- 
nia, with  a  caution  that  the  world's  demand  for  it  is 
limited  and  fluctuations  in  its  value  are  like  those  in 
hops  and  mohair,  very  sudden  and  violent.  Still, 
readers  express  interest  in  the  subject,  and  we  give 
the  following  sketch  of  peppermint  production  pre- 
pared by  L.  H.  Dewey,  assistant  botanist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Peppermint  is  cultivated  in  this  country  most 
extensively  in  Wayne  county,  New  York;  Wayne 
county,  Michigan,  and  in  St.  Joseph  and  adjacent 
counties  in  Michigan  and  Indiana.  It  will  grow  on 
any  land  that  will  produce  good  crops  of  corn,  but 
its  cultivation  is  most  profitable  on  muck  lands,  such 
as  are  used  in  the  cultivation  of  celery. 

The  land  is  drained,  plowed  and  cultivated  until 
the  swamp  vegetation  is  subdued.  Peppermint 
rootstocks  are  then  set  in  furrows  about  thirty 
inches  apart,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  to  good  advantage.  Weeds  must  be 
kept  down  by  cultivation  and  hoeing.  In  August 
the  first  crop  is  harvested.  This  crop  is  usually  cut 
with  the  scythe,  as  mowing  machines  do  not  work- 
well  on  soft  cultivated  land.  During  the  two  suc- 
ceeding seasons  the  land  is  cultivated  to  a  less  de- 
gree, and  the  peppermint  is  cut  with  a  mowing 
machine  or  sweeprake  reader,  the  horses  wearing 
broad  wooden  shoes  somewhat  similar  to  snowshoes. 
After  lying '  in  a  winrow  until  wilted,  the  plants  are 
taken  to  a  distillery  and  placed  in  vats,  through 
which  steam  is  forced.  The  steam,  carrying  with  it 
oil,  is  condensed  in  a  series  of  pipes  cooled  by  water 
running  over  them,  or  by  immersion  in  tanks  of  cold 
water.  The  condensed  steam  or  water  with  the  oil 
is  drawn  off  in  a  specially  contrived  can  or  "sepa- 
rator."' The  oil,  being  lighter  than  water,  rises  to 
the  top  and  is  drawn  off  from  the  separator  by  itself. 

Three  crops  of  peppermint  are  usually  obtained 
from  one  planting.  After  that  the  peppermint  dies 
out  to  some  extent  and  the  weeds  increase  so  as  to 
make  further  crops  unprofitable.  The  cost  of  rais- 
ing the  three  crops  and  distilling  the  oil  is  about 
one-third  more  than  the  cost  of  raising  and  harvest- 
ing three  crops  of  field  corn.  The  cost  of  a  pepper- 
mint distillery  varies  from  $150  to  $1000,  depending 
on  the  kind  of  boiler  and  pump  and  the  number  of 
distilling  tubs.  The  distilling  tubs  are  cylindrical 
wooden  tanks,  similar  to  water  tanks,  and  are  made 
large  enough  to  hold  from  half  a  ton  to  a  ton  of 
wilted  mint  plants.  The  price  of  peppermint  oil 
fluctuates  to  such  an  extent  that  the  profits  are  un- 
certain. At  present  the  price  is  about  $1.50  per 
pound.  The  yield  per  acre  varies  from  ten  to  fifty 
pounds  of  oil,  averaging  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
per  acre  for  each  of  the  three  crops. 

THE  DAIRY. 

Cream  Cheese. 


To  the  Eimtok  :— Can  you  give  us  some  information  as  to 
the  making  of  cream  cheese  ;  A.  J.  M.  FAIRCHILD. 

The  term  "cream  cheese"  is  somewhat  indefinite. 
"  Full  cream  cheese"  means  cheese  made  from  milk 
from  which  no  cream  has  been  removed.  There  are 
also  several  European  styles  of  cheese  made  by  add- 
ing more  cream  to  unskimmed  milk.  In  these  cases 
coagulation  by  means  of  rennet  is  employed.  There 
is  other  "  cream  cheese  "  which  is  merely  partially 
evaporated  cream  or  merely  solidified  cream  without 
any  rennet  action  whatever.  We  presume  this  is 
the  article  to  which  our  correspondent  refers.  It  is 
a  delicious  food  article  of  bland  flavor  and  richness 
which  is  delightful  to  the  palate.  It  i9  not  a  durable 
product  but  must  be  cold  and  consumed  while  fresh. 


The  following  sketch  of  the  method  of  manufacture 
is  from  Stewart's  "  Dairyman's  Manual:  " 

The  cream  is  taken  from  the  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  thick,  but 
while  yet  sweet,  placed  in  a  muslin  cloth,  and  hung  up  to 
drain  over  a  pan  in  which  the  drippings  are  caught.  After 
hanging  in  this  way  in  an  airy,  clean  dairy  room  for  twenty 
hours,  it  becomes  lirm  enough  to  be  placed  in  the  molds.  The 
mold  is  a  small  wooden  box  or  frame  about  Ave  inches 
long,  three  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  thick,  without  bottom  or 
top.  This  is  placed  upon  a  layer  of  clean,  smooth  straw,  and  a 
mat  of  rushes  is  put  under  it.  The  cream  is  then  placed  in 
the  mold,  which  is  lined  with  a  neatly  fitting  square  piece  of 
muslin  folded  at  the  corners ;  this  is  turned  down  over  the 
cream  and  a  second  mat  of  rushes,  which  fits  the  mold,  is  laid 
upon  it.  A  block  of  wood  and  a  light  weight  are  placed  on  the 
mat  to  press  the  cream  into  the  shape  of  the  mold,  where  it 
remains  until  it  has  become  set  to  the  shape,  which  is  in  two 
or  three  hours.  The  cheese  is  marked  on  the  top  and  bottom 
by  the  rushes  of  the  mats,  which  give  it  a  corrugated  appear- 
ance. It  is  fit  for  use  as  soon  as  it  is  set.  When  sent  to  mar- 
ket it  is  not  removed  from  the  molds  until  it  is  sold  for  use. 
No  salt  is  used  in  the  preparation :  this  is  added  as  it  is  eaten. 
The  ordinary  price  of  this  cheese  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
best  butter.  When  made  for  home  use,  and  eaten  fresh,  it  is 
a  choice  delicacy.  It  is  sparingly  made  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  and  sent  to  market  wrapped  in  tinfoil.  In  making  these 
cheeses  it  is  best  to  thicken  the  cream  by  scalding  the  milk 
after  it  has  stood  in  the  pan  for  twelve  hours.  The  pans  are 
set  on  a  stove  until  the  cream  "crinkles,"  when  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  shelves.  In  twelve  hours  more  the  cream  is 
quite  thick  and  ready  to  go  into  the  molds. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Mohair  Movement. 


Our  readers  have  been  kept  well  informed  upon 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  mohair  business  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  older  ones  remember  the 
excitement  of  the  later  seventies  and  the  eagerness 
and  enterprise  with  which  the  best  Angoras  were 
sought  in  their  Asiatic  homes  and  brought  direct 
to  California.  They  remember  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  goat  census  of  California,  the  earnest  efforts 
and  the  great  successes  attained  in  producing  high 
grades  with  pure  bred  bucks  upon  the  common 
goats,  the  growing  discrimination  of  the  buyers 
until  nothing  but  a  Mry  high  grade  or  pure  bred 
hair  would  command  any  profitable  price.  They 
cannot  forget  the  slump  early  in  the  eighties  which 
sent  nine-tenths  of  all  our  Angoros  to  the  butchers 
and  goat  mutton  became  hardly  worth  killing.  Then 
came  the  slight  improvement  as  mohair  came  into 
demand  for  plush  and  braid  timber  and  now  the 
rush  into  favor  again  through  the  restoration  of 
shiny  goods  to  the  dress  architect's  favor.  Of  this 
last  incident  we  gave  not  long  ago  a  full  account 
from  the  writings  of  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Bradford, 
England.  Fortunately  through  all  these  tribula- 
tions California  has  had  a  few  men  who  had  faith  in 
the  mohair  and  kept  their  goats  up  to  the  mark  and 
are  now  in  the  swim  either  in  selling  mohair  at  new 
prices  or  in  selling  goats  even  to  South  Africa  to 
change  the  blood  in  that  country  which  is  now  the 
greatest  mohair  supply  region  of  the  world. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  "  there  is  an  in- 
teresting article  by  S.  N.  D.  North,  secretary  of  the 
Association,  on  "  Mohair",  and  from  Mr.  North's  re- 
view we  shall  take  paragraphs  of  much  interest.  Mr. 
North  states,  as  will  be  seen  below,  that  Mr.  C.  P. 
Bailey  of  San  Jose,  our  greatest  goat  breeder  produces 
mohair  as  good  as  the  best.  There  is  no  question 
that  California  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  this 
industry;  the  only  uncertainty  of  the  enterprise,  if 
it  is  established  upon  the  best  goats,  lies  in  the  doubt 
as  to  what  fashion  will  declare  as  to  mohair  fabrics. 

The  Mohair  Market. — The  extraordinary  rise  in  the 
price  of  mohair  during  the  past  year  has  attracted 
much  attention  to  that  fiber  and  created  widespread 
interest  in  its  statistical  and  economic  position. 
From  its  first  utilization  in  machine  manufacture, 
mohair  has  been  subject  to  similar  freaks;  no  other 
fiber,  no  other  staple  article  of  commerce,  has 
shown  such  sudden  and  extreme  fluctuations  in 
value,  by  which  great  fortunes  have  been  made  and 
lost.  It  is  worth  while  to  discover  the  causes  of 
these  eccentricities,  and  to  measure  the  probabil- 
ities of  their  continuance. 

In  July  last,  Turkey  mohair  reached  a  value,  in 
Bradford,  of  2s.  7d.  less  5  per  cent,  and  Cape  mo- 
hair, a  value  of  2s.  5d.  net.  These  prices  were  an 
increase  from  13ijd.,  the  price  which  prevailed  just 
before  last  Christmas — an  increase  of  125  per  cent., 
which  occured  within  six  months — an  increase  with- 
out parallel  in  any  other  fiber,  although  a  similar  ex- 
perience has  happened  to  mohair. 

Cause  of  Fluctuations. — The  fluctuations  in  mohair 
prices  are  due  to  the  caprice  of  fashion.  The  popu- 
larity of  luster  goods  ebbs  and  flows  in  accordance 
with  no  law,  human  or  divine.  It  comes  and  goes 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  actual  supply 
of  mohair.  That  supply  is  limited;  and  its  amount 
is  known  with  so  near  an  approach  to  exactness, 
that  once  it  gets  within  the  control  of  a  few  individ- 
uals, it  rests  with  them  to  make  the  price  what 
they  choose,  in  the  event  of  an  exceptional  demand. 
That  is  practically  the  present  situation.  The  sup- 
ply is  all  out  of  first  hands;  those  who  control  it 


make  its  price  what  they  please,  subject  only  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  within  the  point  that  would 
interdict  its  use.  High  as  the  present  price  of  mo- 
hair appears,  it  is  much  lower  than  it  has  some- 
times been.  Thus,  in  July,  1870,  it  reached  a  value 
of  4s.  Id.,  or  99  cents,  a  pound,  and  held  it  for  some 
time  under  conditions  more  acute  than  the  present, 
while  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter  its  price  re- 
mained much  higher  than  now. 

Supply  of  Mohair.— The  present  available  supply 
of  mohair  from  all  sources  can  be  placed  in  round 
numbers  at  between  18,000,000  and  20,000,000 
pounds,  coming  in  nearly  equal  proportions  from 
Turkey  in  Asia  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
supplemented  by  about  half  a  million  pounds  grown 
in  the  United  States.  England  receives  in  the  first 
instance  about  all  the  Turkish  mohair  which  reaches 
the  market. 

Path  of  the  Goat  in  Turkey. — Back  in  the  seventies, 
the  imports  of  mohair  frequently  ran  up  to  10,000,000 
pounds,  which  represented  practically  all  the  prod- 
uct of  the  province  of  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
people  of  that  province  have  suffered,  through  the 
varying  value  of  mohair,  in  a  degree  probably  not 
matched  by  the  financial  vicissitudes  of  any  similarly 
situated  country  in  the  world.  They  have  attributed 
their  misfortunes  to  the  permission  given  by  the 
government  for  the  exportation  of  goats,— a  blind 
disregard  of  facts,  for  over-production  has  never 
been  an  element  in  depressing  the  price  of  mohair. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  Turkish  government,  in  re- 
sponse to  piteous  appeals,  issued  a  prohibitory 
edict,  and  no  more  Angora  goats  now  go  from 
Turkey  to  quarters  which  seem  suited  for  their 
propagation.  But  it  shut  its  gates  too  late;  for 
already  South  Africa  grows  mohair  hardlv  inferior 
to  that  of  Angora  in  quality,  or  less  in  quantity. 

Tin  Goat  in  South  Africa. — A  growth  from  nothing 
to  10,000,000  pounds  in  twenty-five  years  is  ample 
proof  of  the  complete  success  of  the  acclimation  of 
the  Angora  goat  in  South  Africa.  It  has  been  brought 
about  very  largely  by  crossing  with  the  native  goat; 
but  even  the  least  valuable  portions  of  the  clip  are  a 
most  useful  addition  to  our  supplies.  The  best 
South  African  flocks  have  been  so  much  improved  by 
careful  selection  in  breeding,  that  the  fleece  competes 
very  closely  with  the  average  of  that  imported  from 
Asia  Minor.  There  is  often  not  more  than  Id.  to  2d. 
per  pound  real  difference  in  value  between  the  two. 
Many  of  the  South  African  growers  clip  twice  a 
year,  believing  that  they  get  a  greater  weight, 
thereby  reducing  the  length  of  their  staple  to  five  or 
six  inches.  The  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
now  endeavoring  to  stop  this  practice. 

The  Goat  in  America. — Similarly,  there  was  much 
excitement  among  our  own  people  regarding  the 
Angora  goat  and  its  fiber  twenty  years  ago.  At 
one  time  and  another,  beginning  with  the  importa- 
tion of  Dr.  James  B.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  in  1848, 
there  have  been  more  than  800  Angoras  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  their  progeny  is  now 
scattered  in  many  States,  though  chiefly  in  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  and  New  Mexico.  The  great  in- 
terest in  the  subject  led  Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, to  prepare  an  exhaustive  memoir  on  the 
Angora  goat,  which  was  probably  the  most  careful 
study  ever  made  of  the  subject,  and  which  had  an 
enormous  circulation  throughout  the  Union. 

Dr.  Hayes  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  the  successful  acclima- 
tion and  propagation  of  the  Angora,  in  those  sec- 
tions of  our  country  where  climate  and  food  most 
resemble  the  conditions  in  Asia  Minor.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  Dr.  Hayes  was  right;  as 
the  experience  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Bailey,  of  San  Jose, 
California,  and  many  other  growers,  has  abundant- 
ly proven.  Mr.  Bailey  is  the  owner  of  a  flock  of 
10,000  Angoras,  1,000  of  which  are  pure  bred; 
and  he  annually  supplies  the  market  with  a  clip  of 
mohair  which  practical  manufacturers  pronounce 
equal  in  every  particular  to  the  best  Turkey  mohair. 
Other  growers  of  the  same  section  have  been  equal- 
ly successful,  so  that  the  annual  clip  of  American 
mohair  has  aggregated  for  many  years  500,000 
pounds,  or  more.  But  the  industry  shows  no  such 
steady  increase  as  has  marked  its  growth  in  South 
Africa,  and  those  who  handle  the  clip  say  that  the 
absence  of  the  same  systematic  care  in  breeding  is 
too  evident. 

The  Future.  —England  has  shipped  to  the  U.S. 
an  average  of  a  million  pounds  of  mohair  during  the 
last  five  years.  The  shipments,  added  to  the  home 
supply  of,  say,  500,000  pounds,  represent  the  annual 
consumption  of  this  country,  almost  exclusively 
used  in  plushes,  braids,  and  upholstery  fabrics. 
Apart  from  any  temporary  demand  for  luster  goods, 
it  is  evident  that  the  United  States  offers  a  grow- 
ing market  for  mohair;  and  it  is  at  least  a  debatable 
question  whether  this  fleece  even  at  the  lowest 
prices  which  have  ever  prevailed,  is  not  a  more 
profitable  product,  in  sections  of  high  altitudes  and 
dry  c'imate,  than  the  fleece  of  the  sheep. 

Efforts  to  propagate  the  Angora  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  Australia  have  been  made,  hut  not  with  a 
degree  of  success  as  yet  which  has  attracted  atten- 
tion. In  a  word,  then,  we  come  back  to  the  two 
sources  of  supply,  Turkey  and  South  Africa,  with 
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no  probability  of  an  increase  in  the  former,  or  of  a 
greater  rate  of  increase  in  the  latter  than  has  marked 
the  last  ten  years;  in  other  words,  no  more  than  the 
normal  increase  in  demand  under  normal  conditions. 
If  this  is  a  sound  deduction  from  the  facts  and 
figures,  the  future  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  mo- 
hair are  liable  to  be  as  violent  as  in  the  past. 


The  Failure  of  Free  Wool. 


The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
held  their  thirty-first  annual  meeting  at  Boston  last 
month  and  from  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary 
Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  we  extract  the  following  which 
clearly  shows  how  free  wool  has  been  a  failure. 

It  may  be  well,  in  closing  this  report  to  succintly 
summarize  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  attempted 
to  justify  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff,  in  con- 
trast with  actual  experience  under  its  operation. 
These  arguments  were  four  in  number: 

I.  — It  was  argued  that  the  great  increase  of  do- 
mestic manufacture,  in  consequence  of  free  wool, 
would  create  so  large  a  demand  for  domestic  wool 
that  the  price,  instead  of  falling  by  the  amount  of 
the  duty,  would  increase.  The  price  of  wool  has  not 
only  fallen  by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  but  it  is  lower 
to-day  than  the  foreign  prices. 

II.  — It  was  argued  that  free  wool,  by  cheapening 
the  raw  material,  would  greatly  lessen  the  use  of 
shoddy  in  the  United  States.  There  has  been  more 
shoddy  consumed  since  this  law  went  into  effect  than 
ever  before  in  our  existence. 

III.  — It  was  argued  that  free  wool  would  enor-  , 
mously  reduce  the  cost  of  clothing  to  the  people,  on  i 
the  pretense  that  the  whole  of  the  duty, both  on  wool 
and  on  cloths,  was  added  to  the  cost  of  clothing  made 
of  domestic  goods.  It  has  been  found  that  there 
has  been  no  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cloth- 
ing, grade  for  grade,  beyond  the  fall  in  values  uni- 
versal throughout  the  world;  and  this  for  the  obvi- 
ous reason  that  the  cost  of  distribution,  wholesale 
and  retail,  have  remained  fixed, and  these  costs  bear 
so  large  a  ratio  to  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  that 
the  final  purchaser  of  woolens  in  the  form  of  clothing 
finds  that  the  reduced  cost,  due  to  the  removal  of 
the  wool  duty,  when  divided  up  between  the  whole- 
saler and  retailer,  leaves  a  margin  of  gain  for  the 
consumer  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  appreciable. 

IV.  — It  was  argued  that  by  reason  of  free  raw 
materials,  the  American  manufacturer  would  find 
himself  not  only  in  control  of  the  domestic  market, 
but  actively  competing  for  the  markets  of  the 
world.  We  have  seen  the  havoc  played  with  the  do- 
mestic market.  As  for  the  foreign  market,  it  has 
been  practically  confined,  as  near  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, to  two'  cases  of  wool  shipped  to  Bradford 
early  in  the  spring,  and  there  discovered  by  the 
American  Consul,  who  immediately  telegraphed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Washington  that  the  con- 
quest of  the  foreign  markets  had  been  accomplished. 
That  episode  has  been  the  one  amusing  feature  of 
the  whole  business. 


least  four  weeks  old,  and  even  then  only  in  warm,  dry 
weather.  Keep  your  young  turkeys  growing  right 
from  the  start  and  you  will  find  that  it  will  pay  when 
pay  day  comes.  After  they  are  fully  feathered  and 
have  thrown  out  the  red  on  their  heads,  they  may 
be  allowed  unlimited  range  at  all  times,  and  from  that 
time  on  as  long  as  the  supply  of  insects  lasts  they 
will  thrive  upon  two  meals  a  day. 

Turkey  Feathers. — As  there  is  a  demand  for  turkey 
feathers  for  making  brushes  and  dusters,  we  call  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  heretofore  allowed  them 
to  go  to  waste  to  the  following  in  regard  to  taking 
care  of  them  : 

In  saving  the  feathers  of  turkeys  it  is  recom- 
mended that  they  be  taken  in  bags  like  geese  feath- 
ers ;  those  from  the  body,  wings  and  tail  being  left 
separate,  and  each  kind  packed  in  a  box  by  itself. 
For  tail  and  wing  feathers  the  boxes  should  be  a  lit- 
tle wider  than  the  feathers  are  long,  and  the  feathers 
laid  in  the  boxes  straight,  care  being  observed  that 
side  ends  of  the  feathers  do  not  curl  up,  as  this  spoils 
them  for  making  dusters  aud  thereby  impairs  the 
sale  of  them.  In  selecting  the  wing  feathers  leave 
out  the  third  joint,  or  that  part  commonly  used  as  a 
fan,  as  feathers  on  that  part  of  the  wings  are  useless 
in  the  manufacture  of  dusters.  Body  feathers  should 
be  kept  as  straight  as  possible  and  also  packed  in 
boxes.  Keep  all  feathers  perfectly  dry,  as  wet  feath- 
ers are  unsalable  ;  for  this  reason  turkeys  should  be 
dry-picked. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Feed  for  Breeding  Swine. 


Mr.  Tait  Butler  of  the  Mississippi  Experiment 
Station  believes  in  good,  generous  feeding  of  breed- 
ing swine.  Early  maturity,  he  says,  is  the  result  of 
freedom  from  hardships  and  an  abundance  of  nutri- 
tious food.  The  aim  of  the  breeder  has  been  to  pro- 
duce a  hog  that  would  mature  at  the 
sible  period  of  his  life,  and  by  careful 
selection,  care  and  feeding,  much  has 


practicable,  owing  to  the  injury  which  will  result  to 
the  land.  This  objection  does  not  hold  when  the 
land  is  sandy.  A  great  many  have  come  to  regard 
corn  as  the  legitimate  hog  food,  and  too  many  re- 
gard it  as  the  only  available  grain  food.  With  the 
pasture  above  described,  fairly  good  results  may  be 
obtained  by  merely  the  addition  of  a  corn  ration, 
but  the  mistake  of  requiring  the  bogs  to  live  on  the 
posture  alone  should  not  be  made,  nor  should  corn 
be  the  only  food.  For  mature  breeding  stock,  ex- 
cept sows  that  are  suckling  pigs,  the  pasture,  if 
good,  and  corn  will  suffice;  but  for  pigs  and  for  milk- 
ing sows,  something  more  is  needed.  This  addi- 
tional food  should  be  of  the  bone  and  muscle-forming 
sort,  and  may  consist  of  skim  milk  and  ground  peas, 
oats  or  wheat.  Wheat  bran  and  shorts  are  excel- 
lent, but  are  usually  too  expensive  to  render  them 
available  in  the  South. 

Helping  Nature. — One  thing  is  certain.  If  we  are 
to  raise  good  hogs  that  will  pay  the  best  profits,  we 
cannot  depend  on  Nature  unaided  to  furnish  the  en- 
tire food  supply.  No  matter  how  good  the  "  mast," 
nor  how  luxuriant  the  pasture,  the  hog  that  is  fed 
some  grain  ration  in  addition  will  pay  the  best 
profits.  The  brood  sow  and  young  pigs  especially 
should  receive  something  more  than  corn  and  pasture 
to  do  the  best.  Of  those  foods,  one  or  two  of  which 
should  be  added,  may  be  mentioned  skimmed  milk, 
peas,  oats,  wheat,  wheat  bran,  shorts,  etc.  The 
grains  should  be  ground  and  mixed  either  with  milk 
or  water.  In  the  south  we  believe  that  alfalfa  or 
red  clover  for  pasture  and  skimmed  milk  and  corn, 
or  peas  aud  corn,  the  most  available  foods  for  the 
brood  sows  and  young  pigs.  For  all  other  animals 
there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  economy  of  grind- 
ing the  grain  ration;  but  for  the  young  pigs  from 
two  to  three  months  old  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  its  advisability.  In  fact,  it  would  pay  every 
farmer  who  feeds  a  few  hundred  bushels  of  corn  an- 
nually to  buy  a  mill  and  grind  corn,  cobs  and  shucks 
all  together — by  horse  power  if  no  other  power  was 
available. 
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From  an  Enthusiastic  Supporter  of  the  Free 
Market  Project. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Turkey  Growing. 


For  successful  turkey  growing  one  requires,  per- 
haps, a  more  perfect  adaptation  of  conditions  than 
for  other  poultry.  It  is  more  difficult  to  make  arti- 
ficial substitutes  for  natural  surroundings.  A  writer 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Cultivator  says  he  cannot  recom- 
mend turkey  breeding  as  a  paying  business  to  those 
who  live  in  cities  and  villages,  on  account  of  the  re- 
striction of  the  grounds,  but  he  claims  that  the 
farmer,  on  his  ample  premises  and  extensive  fields, 
can  raise  them  cheaply  and  advantageously  at  the 
same  time.  He  holds  that  breeding  and  raising  tur- 
keys is  not  such  a  hard  task  as  some  people  suppose. 
Adult  turkeys  are  extremely  hardy  and  will  stand 
almost  any  climate  without  showing  signs  of  tender- 
ness. The  only  trouble  about  the  business  is  raising 
the  young  poults  until  they  are  a  couple  of  months 
old.  After  that  time  there  is  not  much  danger  ;  they 
will  grow  rapidly  right  along,  and  in  the  fall  they  will 
be  almost  as  large  as  the  old  bird. 

The  generally  accepted  feed  for  the  first  week  after 
hatching  is  hard-boiled  eggs,  sprinkled  with  ground 
pepper  and  onion  tops  chopped  fine.  After  the  first 
week  add  oatmeal,  cooked  dry,  or  bread  crumbs. 
Curds,  with  the  whey  well  squeezed  out,  nearly  dry, 
can  be  given  at  any  time  in  almost  any  quantity. 
Boiled  potatoes  may  be  added,  and  at  three  weeks, 
cracked  wheat  and  cracked  corn  can  safely  be  fed. 
Baked  corn  bread  or  cornmeal  boiled  dry,  mixed  with 
boiled  potatoes,  is  an  excellent  feed  every  day  for  the 
first  few  months.  A  little  water  or  milk  should  be 
given  them  three  or  four  times  a  day,  but  should 
never  be  left  in  such  vessels  as  to  render  them  liable 
to  fall  into  them  and  thus  get  wet. 

When  quite  young  it  is  imperative  that  they  be 
kept  out  of  storms  and  heavy  morning  dews.  The 
coops  must  be  kept  high,  dry  and  clean.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  roam  with  the  hen  until  they  are  at 


plished  in  that  direction 
ity  much  care  and  food  are  necessary, 
these  acquired  characters  are  easily  lost  and  the 
animal  quickly  reverts  to  his  original  condition.  Na- 
ture has  made  it  possible  for  southern  domesticated 
animals  to  procure  a  good  share  of  their  food  from 
their  pastures  during  the  whole  year;  hence,  growers 
do  not  pay  as  much  attention  to  feeding  as  they 
should  to  obtain  the  best  results.  The  animal  that 
is  to  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes  should  receive 
an  abundance  of  food  of  the  proper  character  until 
it  reaches  maturity  at  least. 

The  Idea,  of  Being  Tim  Fat. — There  is  an  idea  preva- 
lent that  the  gilts  must  not  be  fed  well,  or  they  may 
become  too  fat  for  breeding  purposes.  The  most 
noted  breeders  in  America  almost  universally  agree 
that  if  fed  on  the  right  sort  of  food  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  danger  of  any  sow  under  a  year  old  becom- 
ing too  fat.  If  good  growth,  fine  size  and  early  ma- 
turity are  desired,  the  breeding  stock  must  be  fed 
liberally,  not  only  before  one  year  old,  but  after.  A 
sow  when  in  good  condition,  even  what  many  people 
consider  too  fat,  will  bring  stronger  and  better  pigs, 
and  suckle  them  much  better  than  when  thin.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  she  may  not  have  as  many  pigs 
at  a  litter,  but  this  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  it  is 
certain  that  she  will  have  a  litter  of  pigs  worth 
much  more  money.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
boar.  He  will  get  better  pigs  when  kept  in  good 
condition  than  when  poor.  This  is  not  all;  for  if  one 
is  breeding  pigs  to  sell  to  breeders,  a  litter  from  a 
boar  and  a  sow  that  are  too  "fat,"  as  the  people 
say,  will  sell  for  double  what  the  same  number  from 
the  same  sire  and  dam  will  when  thin.  No  kind  of 
stock  will  sell  when  in  poor  flesh.  No  person  looks 
more  than  once  at  a  thin  animal,  but  all  will  stop  to 
admire  a  slick,  plump  and  well  rounded  form.  This 
is  universal;  it  matters  not  whether  the  person  be  a 
novice  or  a  veteran  breeder.  It  therefore  not  only 
pays  to  feed  well,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  hog  raising 
can  be  made  profitable  with  but  liberal  feeding. 

Good  Appetite  the,  Measure. — It  will  always  pay  to 
feed  the  pig  all  it  can  eat,  and  the  pig  that  will  eat 
the  most  is  the  one  that  will  pay  the  best.  What 
the  breeding  stock  should  be  fed  is  then  the  im- 
portant question.  This  must  be  answered  by  each 
breeder  according  as  his  facilities  for  procuring  dif- 
ferent feeds  may  vary. 

Variety  of  Food  Necessary.— One  thing  is  certain, 
however,  and  that  is  that  a  variety  is  essential,  and 
in  facilities  for  furnishing  this  is  just  where  the 
South  excels  as  a  hog-raising  country.  Hog  raisers 
estimate  the  value  of  a  pasture  at  from  25  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  food  supply;  but  by  a  pasture  they  mean 
a  good  one.  In  Mississippi  a  pasture  may  be  fur- 
nished the  whole  year  by  careful  management. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  red  clover  and  alfalfa 
will  furnish  the  best  food.  For  early  winter  alfalfa 
and  barley  will  fill  the  need,  and  for  midwinter  rye 
is  perhaps  the  best,  while  for  late  winter  and  early 
spring  vetch  and  alfalfa  will  serve  admirably.  !  tar 
ing  the  wet  weather  of  winter  pasturing  may  be  im- 


To  the  Editor: — Knowing  that  your  columns  are 
always  open  for  all  matters  of  interest  and  import- 
ance to  the  producers  of  California,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  address  you  and,  through  you,  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  present  important  ques- 
tion, viz.,  the  "Free  Market,"  which  the  Stale 
Grange,  together  with  the  Merchants'  Association 
of  San  Francisco,  are  desirous  of  establishing. 

The  State  Harbor  Commissioners  have  been  kind 
and  liberal  enough  to  offer  a  space  on  water  front  of 
sufficient  size  for  the  placing  of  this  market.  The 
State  Grange  is  taking  steps  towards  this  same 
end;  and  yet,  with  all,  it  seems  to  be  that  those  who 
are  to  be  the  most  benefited  are  at  present  the  most 
indifferent.  I  refer  to  and  mean  the  growers  them- 
selves. It  hardly  seems  possible  that  a  man,  after 
all  his  toil  and  expense  to  produce  and  market  his 
crop,  only  to  see  it  dumped  into  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  should  remain  quiet  and  inactive  when  an 
opportunity  is  offered  him  to  prevent  this  happen- 
ing again,  and  yet  such  is  the  case.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  State  Harbor  Commissioners  it  was 
openly  stated,  and  not  contradicted,  that  the 
growers  themselves  did  not  want  the  market. 

Now  then,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  If 
you  remain  silent,  this  statement  will  be  accepted 
as  true,  the  offer  will  be  withdrawn,  no  market  will 
be  established,  and  you  can  continue  to  raise  crops 
to  feed  your  hogs,  or  you  can  send  them  to  San  Fran- , 
cisco  to  feed  the  fishes,  both  of  which  are  very  profit- 
able and  exceedingly  pleasant  pastimes,  but  there's 
"  nothing  in  it." 

So  to  the  growers  and  producers  of  California  I 
say  "  Fp  and  at  it.'"  The  Stockton  Grange,  at  its; 
last  meeting,  passed  resolutions  in  favor  and  sup- 
port of  this  movement,  the  same  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  State  Grange.  Let  every  Grange  do  the  same, 
also  let  every  one  who  does  not  belong  to  any  Grange 
(for  there  are  plenty  of  growers  that  are  not 
Grangers)  let  their  voices  be  heard  in  no  uncertain 
sound,  get  together,  make  resolutions,  have  them 
signed  by  every  one  in  their  district,  and  then  for-: 
ward  them  to  the  State  Grange  or  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  San  Francisco. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  ask,  What  is  a  free 
market  ?  Well,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  a  place 
where  your  consignment  of  produce  is  sure  to  be 
placed  in  competition  aud  on  sale,  not  thrown  away 
because  the  commission  men  decide  that  the  market 
is  full.  Your  shipment  is  sure  to  be  sold  for  some- 
thing and  the  returns  made  to  you  with  the  ex- 
penses at  the  minimum  rate  and  with  that  ugly  word 
"  d ravage  "  left  off. 

So  I  say,  if  you  desire  to  protect  yourself,  "  Up 
and  at  it."  The  enemy  is  abroad  and  planning  to 
defeat  vou.  Chas.  Lee. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  Feb.  4,  1896. 

The  present  century,  it  is  stated,  has  witnessed 
the  birth  of  not  less  than  fifty-two  volcanic  islands, 
of  which  nineteen  have  disappeared  beneath- the  sea, 
while  ten  are  now  inhabited. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Chemist  and  the  Farmer. 


And  the  fellers  from  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, they  j 

Wuz  thick  az  lightning  bugs  in  June,  and  had 
a  heap  to  say. 

There  wuz  one  they  called  a  chemist,  and  he 
kind  a  seemed  to  know 

All  that  wuz  in  the  air  above  and  in  the 
ground  below. 

He  said  we  needed  nitergin,  and  showed  us 

how  the  stuff 
Wuz  awful  high  and  skeerce  for  crops,  while 

in  the  air  enuff  ,. 
Wuz  found  to  make  us  'tarnel  rich  if  we  could 

only  git  " 
Some  cheap  and  sartiu  projek  of  hitchin  on 

to  it. 

He  said  that  peas  and  clover  and  other  crops 
like  them  ... 

Wuz  just  the  stuff  to  do  it  and  store  it  in  the 
stem, 

And  the  yeerth  is  full  of  critters  that  eat 

this  s'tuff,  you  see, 
And  change  it  in  a  twinkle  to  ammoniee. 

Since  I  come  back  from  the  institoot,  it  really 
appears 

That  potash,  nitrate,  fosferus,  wuz  ringing  in 
my  ears, 

And,  William,  it  seems  perty  tuff  that  you 

and  Jim  and  me 
Hev  went  along  so  ign' rant  of  what  we  daily 

see. 

Jist  hauled  manure  out  on  the  pints  and 

plowed  and  hoed  and  mowed 
And  worked  so  hard  for  little  pay,  and  never, 

never  knowed 
Thet  clover,  peas,  and  beans,  and  sich  ez  the 

chemist  mentioned  there 
Hev  the  mighty  useful  knack  of  suckiu'  niter 

from  the  air. 

— W.  H.  Wiley. 


An  Amusing  Story. 


"  Yes,  Polly  and  me  does  look  a  good 
deal  alike,  it  can't  be  denied,"  said 
Aunt  Susie  Hatch,  settling  her  cap 
more  closely  over  her  gray  curls, 
"  though  there  is  folks  that  think  she 
looks  older  'n'  I  do,  if  we  be  twins. 
But  'taint  to  be  wondered  at  if  she 
does,  for  she's  buried  two  husbands,  an' 
no  woman  can  live  sixty-eight  years  an' 
hev  the  care  of  two  husbands  an'  not 
show  it.  I  aint  had  but  one,  an'  he's 
an  uncommon  quiet  man  and  well  be- 
haved, though  I  dunno's  I  ought  to  say 
so  right  before  him,  it  might  make  him 
vain." 

"  Likely  enough  'twill,"  replied  Uncle 
David,  as  he  gave  the  fire  a  vigorous 
punch,  and  then  they  both  laughed  and 
looked  more  good  natured  than  ever. 
They  were  an  amiable,  well-preserved 
old  couple,  with  young  hearts,  and  I 
took  great  delight  in  visiting  them,  and 
listening  to  their  old-time  reminiscences. 

"  Your  sister  does  look  as  though  she 
has  seen  trouble,"  I  remarked,  seeing 
that  Aunt  Susie  expected  me  to  speak. 

"  Wall,  guess  she  has,  an'  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  me  she'd  ha'  seen  more.  After 
her  first  husband,  Seth  Jones,  died,  she 
was  possessed  to  marry  Uriah  Hayden, 
and  he  was  a  dretful  mean  man;  used 
to  cheat  an'  drink,  an'  had  a  terrible 
temper.  But  she  wouldn't  believe  a 
word  anybody  said  against  him,  an'  I 
s'pose  she'd  ha'  married  him,  if  I  hadn't 
broke  the  match  off." 

"  How  did  you  manage,  Aunt  Susie  ? 
Please  tell  me  about  it  ?  "  I  said,  as  I 
sat  back  comfortably  in  my  chair,  to 
hear  one  of  the  old  lady's  amusing 
stories. 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  if  J  do,  bein' 
that  you're  an  old  neighbor,  an'  I  s'pose 
Polly  will  stay  down  to  Mis'  Green's  to 
tea,  so  I  shall  hev  plenty  of  time." 

"  T wouldn't  be  good  for  you,  Susie, 
if  Polly  knew  you  told  about  it,"  said 
Uncle  David,  with  a  sly  glance  at  me. 

"  I  guess  I  aint  afeard  of  my  own  sis- 
ter," said  Aunt  Susie,  indignantly. 

"  'Sides,  she  won't  know  it.  Miss 
Adams  won't  tell  anybody.  Wall,  'twas 
in  the  spring  after  Polly  and  I  was 
twenty-seven  the  October  afore.  She 
was  the  widder  Jones  then;  her  hus- 
band had  been  dead  nigh  on  to  two 
years,  an'  she  lived  on  a  small  farm 
down  in  the  Haynes  settlement  and 
hired  it  earried  on.  Uriah  Hayden 
was  in  the  neighborhood,  an'  nothin' 
would  do  but  Polly  must  hev  him,  an' 
she  was  blind  to  all  his  faults.  Mother 
an'  1  was  alivin'  ou  the  old  farm  then. 


I  was  to  home  'cause  I  was  about  thirty. 
1  don't  approve  o'  folks  bein'  married 
young." 

"Huh  ?"  said  Uncle  David,  with  an- 
other look  at  me.  "  It's  my  opinion  it's 
'cause  you  didn't  hev  a  chance." 

"Didn't  hev  a  chance,  indeed  !" 
cried  the  old  lady.  "  I  guess  I  might 
ha'  been  married  any  time  I  said  so, 
David  Hatch.  I  aint  forgot  how  you 
got  down  on  your  knees  an'  begged  me 
to  hev  you,  with  tears  in  your  eyes, 
and  so  at  last  I  took  pity  on  you.  I 
was  allers  a  terrible  soft-hearted  crit- 
ter. Well,  lemme  sen,  where  was  I '! 
Oh,  yes,  I  know.  Wall,  as  I  was  a- 
sayin',  mother  an'  I  was  a  livin'  on  the 
old  place,  an'  we  kep'  hearin'  how  that 
Polly  was  a  goin  to  be  married  to  that 
worthless  Uriah  Hayden,  an'  at  last 
mother  says  to  me  one  day,  says  she,  'I 
can't  stand  it  any  longer,  Susie.  I 
can't  bear  to  hev  one  o'  ray  gals  throw 
herself  away  like  that.  I  want  you  to 
go  right  down  there  an'  see  if  you  can't 
prevent  'em  from  bein'  married.' 

"  '  Whv.  mother,' says  I,  'what,' can  I 
do?' 

"  'Oh  I  dunno,'  says  she;  1  but  you 
was  allers  a  cunnin'  critter  an'  maybe 
you  can  manage  it  some  way  or  other.' 

"It  was  settled  1  should  go  an'  Aunt 
Hanna  Smith  could  come  over  to  stay 
with  mother.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to 
get  ready,  for  we  was  well  off  an'  I  had 
good  clothes.  In  them  days  Polly  and 
I  looked  as  near  alike  as  two  peas  an' 
we  was  both  consid'able  good  lookin',  if 
I  do  say  it.  When  I  left  home  I  remem- 
ber that  I  wore  an  alapacky  gound,  all 
trimmed  with  fringe,  an'  a  hat  with  a 
green  feather  on  it.  Twas  about 
twenty  miles  down  to  Polly's,  an'  I 
went  on  the  stage  an '  arrived  a  Wednes- 
day noon.  Polly  warn't  expectin'  me, 
but  she  was  real  tickled  when  I  walked 
into  her  neat  kitchen.  She  kep'  askin' 
me  questions  about  mother  an'  the  folks 
at  home,  an'  I  answered  'em  all  an' 
never  mentioned  what  we'd  heard 
about  Hayden.  You  see,  1  bided  my 
time." 

"  Done  jest  so  ever  since  I  see  you," 
interrupted  Uncle  David,  hastily. 

"David,  I  wish  you'd  keep  still," 
said  Aunt  Susie,  mildly.  "You're  al- 
lers a  jokin'  when  I  begin  to  tell  any- 
thing. I  should  think  you'd  know  by 
this  time  that  it's  dretful  bad  manners 
to  interrupt  anybody  when  they're 
pursuin'  the  thread  of  narration.  Well, 
Polly  said  she  hadn't  been  feelin'  jest 
right  for  a  few  days.  Says  she,  '  I  aint 
slept  much  for  two  nights,  an'  I  feel 
dretful  near  beat  out.  I  hev  been 
tryin',' says  she,  'to  decide  an  impor- 
tant matter,  and  at  last  I've  made  up 
my  mind.  The  individual,'  says  she,  '  is 
comin  for  his  answer  this  evenin',  an' 
when  he  comes  you'll  hev  to  excuse 
me.  I'll  bring  some  magazines  out  into 
the  kitchen  for  you  to  read  while  he's 
here.' 

"  'Oh  that'll  be  all  right,'  says  I, 
carelessly. 

"You  see,  I  knew  by  that  they 
warn't  engaged  yet,  an'  I  was  to  my 
wits'  end  to  know  how  to  manage.  I 
knew  'twouldn't  be  no  use  to  argy  with 
Polly,  for  she  was  allers  terrible  sot  iu 
her  ways,  an'  I  found  out  before  long 
by  her  talk  that  she'd  made  up  her 
mind  to  accept  him.  But  as  we  sat 
there  a  talkin'  an  idee  flashed  across 
me.  You  see,  when  I  was  gettin'  over 
the  fever,  good  old  Dr.  Wheeler  gave 
me  some  restin'  powders  'cause  I 
couldn't  sleep.  Says  he,  '  You  needn't 
be  afeared  to  take  'em,  for  there's 
nothin'  in  'em  to  hurt  anything.'  Well, 
when  I  was  packing  up  to  go  down  to 
Polly's,  I  see  them  powders  an'  some- 
thing seemed  to  tell  me  to  put  'em  in, 
so  I  did.  An'  now  I  said  to  myself 
that  if  I  could  get  a  chance  I'd  drop 
one  into  Polly's  tea  at  supper,  an'  then 
if  I  could  get  her  off  to  sleep  afore 
Uriah  come,  I  could  easily  send  him  off 
with  a  flea  in  his  ear. 

"Wall,  it  seemed  that  everything 
worked  right  in  my  favor.  After 
Polly'd  got  the  table  sot  and  the  tea 
poured  out  she  went  into  the  buttery 
after  something  she'd  forgot,  an'  I 
dropped  the  powder  into  her  cup. 

"We  eat  our  supper,  an'  then  I 
helped  her  wash  the  dishes.  After  we 
had  sot  down  Polly  began  to  nod,  an' 
says  she,  'I'm  terrible  kind  o'  drowsy, 


Susie.  I  b'lieve  I'll  lay  down  a  few 
minutes  an' I  may  drop  asleep.  If  any- 
body should  come  in.  be  sure  to  call 
me.'  She  went  into  the  bedroom  an' 
it  warn't  no  time,  hardly,  afore  she 
was  sound  asleep.  I  felt  kind  o'  guilty 
an'  scared  like,  though  I  knew  that  no 
harm  was  done.  Dr.  Wheeler  had  said 
that  the  powders  wouldn't  hurt  any- 
body, an'  he  was  a  nice  old  man  as  ever 
lived. 

"Wall,  I  went  an'  dressed  myself  in 
one  of  Polly's  gowns,  and  fixed  my  hair 
like  hers,  an'  then  I  sot  down  in  the  sit- 
in'  room.  Pretty  soon  I  heered  a 
knock  at  the  door,  an'  went  an'  opened 
it.  There  stood  Uriah,  in  his  Sunday 
suit.  I  had  seen  him,  a  few  times, 
some  years  ago. 

"  'Good  evenin',  Mrs.  Jones,' says  he. 

"  'Good  evenin',  Mr.  Hayden,'  says 
I.    '  Walk  in  an'  set  down.' 

"  I  didn't  feel  jest  at  my  ease,  but  I 
tried  to  appear  so.  He  made  a  few  un- 
different  remarks  about  the  weather  an' 
the  new  meetin'  house,  an'  I  responded 
as  best  I  could.  I  couldn't  help  thinkin' 
that  1  should  be  in  an  awful  predicker- 
ment  if  Polly  should  wake  up. 

"  'Wall,' Mrs.  Jones— Polly,'  said  he, 
'  I  called  to-night,  accordin'  to  agree- 
ment for  my  answer.  You've  had  a 
week  to  reflect  in,  an'  it  seems  to  me 
that  ought  to  be  long  enough.  T  won't 
say  anything  about  the  state  of  my 
affections.  You  know  already  how  I 
feel  towards  you.  Will  you  be  my 
wife  ? ' 

"  'No,  Mr.  Hayden,  I  will  not,' 
says  I. 

'  What,'  says  he,  'do  I  understand 
that  you  refuse  me  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,'  says  I,  calmly;  and  then 
thinkin'  that  it  wouldn't  do  to  be  too 
short,  I  says,  '  I  thank  you  for  the 
honor,  Mr.  Hayden,  but  I  can't  never 
be  your  wife,  an'  don't  mention  it  to 
me  ag'in.' 

"  '  Wall,  you  needn't  be  so  up  about 
it.'  says  he,  tartly.  '  I  guess  I  can  find 
somebody  that'll  hev  me,  an'  you  can  go 
on  livin'  alone,  if  you  want  to.  It's  my 
opinion  you'll  run  through  with  your 
property,  an'  it's  a  good  property,  too.' 

"  I  smiled.  1  see  that  he  didn't  care 
nothin'  about  Polly;  'twas  her  property 
he  was  after,  jest  as  I  had  thought  all 
along.  He  went  off  in  hijrh  dungeon, 
an'  I  went  an'  took  off  Polly's  gown. 
She  step  like  a  log  till  nigh  ten  o'clock, 
when  I  woke  her  up. 

"  '  Dear  me  ! '  said  she,  '  hev  1  slept 
all  the  evenin'  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  Polly,'  says  I,  'an'  I  thought 
as  long  as  you  warn't  needed,  I  wouldn't 
wake  you.  1  guess  we'd  better  get  to 
bed,  now.  'Tain't  likely  there'll  be  any 
callers  at  this  time  of  evenin'.' 

"  '  No,  I  s'pose  not,'  says  she;  1  but  I 
can't  understand  why  there  aint  been 
one.' 

"  I  didn't  say  nothin',  an'  we  went  to 
bed  an'  Polly  slept  like  a  babe  all 
night." 

And  when  did  your  sister  discover 
the  trick  you  had  played  upon  her  ?  "  I 
asked,  wiping  the  tears  from  my  eyes. 

"Oh,  not  till  after  she  was  married 
the  second  time.  She  was  glad  enough 
then  that  I  had  prevented  her  fromhev- 
in'  such  a  worthless,  drunken  critter. 
But  I  wouldn't  ha'  done  such  a  thing 
late  years.  I  shouldn't  ha'  felt  right 
to."    And  the  dear  old  lady  sighed. 

"  What  became  of  Uriah  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He  married  the  Widder  Thompson, 
an' made  her  life  wretched  till  he  died. 
Oh,  no  doubt,  'twas  a  good  thing  that  I 
done  jest  as  I  did;  but,  someway,  Polly 
never  liked  to  hear  much  about  it  an' 
as  I  said  afore'  I  wouldn't  do  it  ag'in. 
Come,  David,  make  a  fire  in  the  cook 
stove.  I'm  goin'  to  make  some  cream 
biscuits,  an'  hev  Miss  Adams  stay  to 
supper.'' — Willard  N.  Jenkins. 


Parrot — Our  friend,  Dr.  Lotion,  is 
becoming  quite  a  fashionable  physi- 
cian. Wiggins — Yes,  indeed;  where  a 
couple  of  guineas'  worth  of  medicine 
used  to  cure  a  case,  he  now  prescribes 
a  trip  to  the  Riviera. — London  Tid- 
Bits. 


Mab — And  this  is  really  the  first 
time  you  were  ever  in  love,  Freddie  ? 
Fred — Absolutely,  darling;  but  I  sin- 
cerely hope  it  won't  be  the  last. -  -Illus- 
trated Bits. 


Qems. 

Patience  is  the  key  of  content. — 
Mahomet. 

Genius  always  lives  its  best  at  first; 
prudence,  at  last. — Lavater. 

Heaven  is  never  deaf  but  when  a 
man's  heart  is  dumb. — Quarles. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions, 
belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.— 
Lincoln. 

He  who  holds  the  secret  of  the  wheel 
may  make  the  rivers  do  what  work  he 
will.— George  Eliot. 

He,  indeed,  is  a  wise  man  who  meas- 
ures his  afflictions  with  the  yardstick 
of  his  blessings. 

The  best  way  for  a  man  to  get  out 
of  a  lowly  position  is  to  be  conspicu- 
ously effective  in  it. 

Few  people  are  wise  enough  to  pre- 
fer useful  reproof  to  treacherous  praise. 
— La  Rochefoucauld. 

We  are  always  complaining  our  days 
are  few,  and  acting  as  though  there 
would  be  no  end  to  them. 

Men  may  follow  a  thousand  delusive 
meteors,  but  the  only  true  light  is  the 
light  of  God's  countenance. — Farrar. 

Most  of  the  critical  things  in  life, 
which  become  the  starting  point  of 
human  destiny,  are  little  things. — 
Smith. 

The  slightest  sorrow  for  a  sin  is  suffi- 
cient, if  it  produce  amendment;  the 
greatest  is  insufficient,  if  it  does  not. — 
Colton. 

Goodness  hath  been  ever  a  stronger 
guard  than  valor.  It  is  the  surest 
policy  always  to  have  peace  with  God. 
—Bishop  Hall. 

The  Gospel  professed  may  lift  a  man 
unto  heaven;  but  it  is  only  the  Gospel 
possessed  that  brings  a  man  into 
heaven. — Seeker. 

The  bigot  for  the  most  part  clings  to 
opinions  adopted  without  investigation, 
and  defended  without  argument,  while 
he  is  intolerant  of  the  opinion  of  oth- 
ers.— Buck. 

Man  is  not  born  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  universe,  but  to  find  out 
what  he  has  to  do,  and  to  restrain 
himself  within  the  limits  of  his  compre- 
hension .  — Goethe. 

The  essence  of  lying  is  in  deception, 
not  in  words.  A  lie  may  be  told  by 
silence,  by  equivocation,  by  the  accent 
on  a  syllable,  by  a  glance  of  the  eye 
attaching  a  peculiar  significance  to  a 
sentence,  and  all  these  kinds  of  lies  are 
worse  and  baser  by  many  degrees  than 
a  lie  plainly  worded;  so  that  no  form  of 
blinded  conscience  is  so  far  sunk  as 
that  which  comforts  itself  for  having 
deceived,  because  the  deception  was  by 
gesture  or  silence,  instead  of  utter- 
ance.— John  Ruskin. 

In  education  the  process  of  self 
development  should  be  encouraged  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Children  should  be 
led  to  make  their  own  investigations, 
and  draw  their  own  inferences.  They 
should  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and 
induced  to  discover  as  much  as  possible. 
Humanity  has  progressed  solely  by 
self  instruction;  and  that  to  achieve 
the  best  results  each  mind  must  pro- 
gress somewhat  after  the  same  fashion, 
is  continually  proved  by  the  marked 
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success  of  self-made  men. — Herbert 
Spencer. 

A  very  tiny  gully  on  a  hillside,  made 
by  showers  of  rain,  may  fall  into  the 
same  slopes  and  may  have  been  created 
by  the  very  same  forces  working  ac- 
according  to  the  same  laws,  as  have 
scooped  out  valleys  miles  broad,  bor- 
dered by  mountains  thousands  of  feet 
high.  And  in  my  little  life,  poor  as  it 
is,  limited  as  it  is,  and  environed  as  it 
is  by  the  world,  and  therefore  often 
hampered  and  stained,  as  well  as  helped 
and  brightened  by  its  environment, 
there  may  be,  and  there  will  be,  in 
some  degree,  if  I  am  a  Christian  man, 
the  very  same  power  at  work  by  which 
Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  the  Father, 
shines  as  the  sun  on  the  throne  of  the 
universe. — Alexander  Maclaren,  D.  D. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Curious  Facts. 


Strange  bed  warmers  are  used  by 
Chilian  women.  In  cold  weather,  when 
in  bed,  they  keep  their  feet  warm  by 
placing  them  on  a  dog. 

After  going  down  five  thousand  feet 
with  an  artesian  well  without  striking 
water,  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms 
Company  has  abandoned  the  effort. 

Sweden  has  a  deaf  and  dum  corps  of 
the  Salvation  army.  But  they  can 
make  just  as  much  noise  with  the  bass 
drum  as  anybody  else,  it  is  safe  to  say. 

The  city  of  Sydney,  Australia,  has  im- 
posed a  fine  of  one  pound  upon  any 
person  convicted  of  spitting  upon  the 
floor  of  public  buildings  or  upon  the 
street. 

The  Japanese  begin  building  their 
houses  at  the  top.  The  roof  is  first 
built  and  elevated  on  a  skeleton  frame. 
Then  it  affords  shelter  to  the  workmen 
from  storms. 

One  peculiarity  of  pearls  is  that,  un- 
like other  precious  gems,  they  are  li- 
able to  decay.  Occasionally  a  valuable 
pearl  changes  color,  seems  to  be  at- 
tacked with  a  deadly  disease  and  crum- 
bles into  dust. 

When  a  handsome  man  visits  the 
northeastern  part  of  Tartary  the  in- 
habitants kill  him  because  he  is  good- 
looking.  They  don't  want  his  clothes  or 
his  money  ;  they  simply  want  bis  soul 
to  remain  among  them. 

"Instead  of  colds  coming  from  at- 
mospheric changes,  as  people  generally 
suppose,"  says  a  noted  physician, 
"they  generally  originate,  in  my  opin- 
ion, by  breathing  impure  air.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  what  are  termed  colds 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
poisoning  of  the  mucous  membrane  by 
bad  air." 

The  photographic  rifle  is  said  to  have 
proven  a  great  success  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  and  his  guests  on  a 
deer  hunt.  A  little  camera  is  fixed  to 
the  gun  and  exposes  a  plate  at  the  in- 
stant the  shot  is  fired.  The  plate  is 
quickly  developed  in  a  pocket  bath. 
The  picture  shows  whether  the  animal 
was  struck  and  enables  the  hunter  to 
avoid  a  fruitless  chase  if  he  has  missed 
his  game. 

The  Number  Twelve. 


Twelve  must  have  been  a  very  sig- 
nificant number  to  the  Hebrews,  for 
their  history  is  full  of  the  use  of  twelve. 
The  tribes  of  Israel  were  twelve.  The 
sons  of  Jacob  and  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
were  twelve.  Moses  built  an  altar 
with  twelve  pillars.  The  priests  of  the 
tabernacle  wore  a  breastplate  contain- 
ing twelve  precious  stones.  The  chil- 
dren of  Israel  found  at  Elim  twelve 
wells  of  water.  Twelve  men  bore  the 
ark  over  the  Jordan,  whose  waters 
divided  for  them,  and  they  took  from 
the  bed  of  the  river  twelve  stones  as  a 
memorial  of  the  event:  and  also  set  up 
twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of  the  river. 
Solomon's  throne  had  twelve  lions  on 
each  side  of  the  steps,  and  the  molten 
sea  in  bis  porch  rested  upon  twelve 
oxen.  The  first  appearance  of  Jesus 
in  public  was  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
Jesus  had  twelve  disciples,  and  there 
were  twelve  basketfuls  in  the  miracle 
of  feeding.  The  visions  of  John  are  full 
of  the  number  twelve.  Twelve  is  the 
symbol  of  completion, 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


A  novel  and  serviceable  blouse  for 
afternoon  and  evening  wear  is  made  of 
black  satin,  striped  up  and  down  front 
and  back  with  three  bands  of  green 
silk  dotted  over  with  jet  sequins;  a 
very  wide  sailor  collar  of  accordion - 
plaited  green  chiffon,  edged  with  a 
ruche  of  black  chiffon,  gives  it  a  very 
odd  effect,  and  the  neck  band  is  of  the 
jetted-green  silk,  with  a  chiffon  frill 
standing  up  around  the  back. 

Woolens  of  wide  diagonals  so  lightly 
woven  that  they  are  not  heavy,  yet 
are  of  pure  soft  wool,  that  makes  them 
warm  and  pleasant  to  the  touch,  are 
chosen  for  useful  winter  gowns.  There 
are  so  many  ways  of  brightening  up 
black  gowns  this  season  that  almost 
every  one  chooses  these  wool  gowns  in 
black.  When  made  for  a  woman  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  they  are  very  well 
set  up  by  a  vest  of  gathered  taffeta, 
the  ground  of  the  silk  black,  the  flow- 
ers purplish-red  clover  or  roses  or 
petunias  blurred  and  softened  in  the 
weaving.  The  waist  is  a  short  fitted 
coat  in  the  back  and  on  the  sides,  with 
slight  fullness  plaited  in  each  seam  at 
the  belt,  line,  and  the  open  fronts  are 
pointed,  then  turned  back  in  revers  of 
the  wool  stitched  only  once  along  the 
edge.  There  are  two  stocks,  one 
matching  the  vest,  one  of  black  satin 
ribbon  with  a  large  bow  in  the  back. 
The  sleeves  droop  from  the  top  to  the 
elbow,  and  have  narrow  cuffs  turned 
back  and  faced  with  the  taffeta  or 
satin,  as  one  chooses.  The  full  skirt  is 
untrimmed. 

A  novelty  waist  is  of  cardinal  bro- 
cade and  cream  -  colored  Japanese 
crepe.  The  brocade  is  cut  out  in  Eton 
jacket  fashion,  showing  at  least  two 
inches  of  the  crepe  between  the  lower 
edge  of  the  jacket  and  the  belt  at  the 
back.  The  entire  front  is  of  crepe, 
closely  shirred  at  collar  and  belt.  The 
sleeves  are  very  large  puffs  of  bro- 
cade; the  collar  is  a  rose  ruchiug  of 
plain  silk  matching  the  brocade  in 
color.  This  is  set  over  a  lace  collar, 
which  is  plaited  very  full.  Falls  of 
lace  down  either  side  of  the  front  from 
the  neck  finish  this  pretty  and  becom- 
ing model. 

The  golf  cape  is  little  worn  now,  and 
the  Inverness  quite  takes  its  place.  It 
is  made  of  the  reversible  tweeds,  box 
cloths  and  covert  suitings.  These 
stuffs  are  very  warm  and  smart  with 
sometimes  a  plain  color  on  one  side 
and  a  Scotch  or  broken  plaid  on  the 
other.  The  shape  is  quite  like  a  man's 
Inverness  with  the  Prussian  collar — a 
straight  band  and  then  turn  over — and 
the  short  cape  forming  the  sleeves. 
There  is  a  modification  of  the  Inver- 
ness which  is  somewhat  more  elabo- 
rate. It  is  belted  about  the  waist,  and 
the  cape  rises  to  form  a  rolling  collar. 

Black  velvet  and  moss-rose  buds  are 
a  popular  combination.  A  pretty 
three-cornered  walking  hat  is  now 
much  worn.  The  point  is  in  front  and 
the  trimming  just  above.  It  consists 
of  a  diamond  buckle  holding  three 
ostrich  tips  of  exactly  the  same  size, 
the  two  outside  ones  being  black  and 
the  middle  one  white. 


Pleasantries. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


An  excellent  and  simple  remedy  for 
a  sprain  is  made  by  mixing  the  well- 
beaten  whites  of  six  eggs  and  a  half 
cupful  of  table  salt  together.  Apply 
between  thin  muslin  cloths. 

Common  seashore  sand  will  greatly 
improve  the  appearance  of  old  velvet 
and  remove  all  the  dust.  Sprinkle  the 
velvet  well  with  the  fine  sand,  and  then 
brush  until  none  remains,  always  brush- 
ing the  pile  the  wrong  way. 

The  handsomest  lunch  cloths  are 
made  of  fine  linen  and  have  a  deep  bor- 
der of  renaissance  lace.  Doillies  and 
buffet  covers  are  also  edged  with  the 
same  beautiful  lace.  It  washes  well, 
and  is  handsome  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

It  is  now  optional  with  a  widow  if  she 
keep  her  husband's  initials  or  not.  It 
is  quite  proper  to  use  them  in  address- 
ing her,  and  Mrs.  Grundy  is  more  and 
more  sanctioning  it,  to  distinguish  the 
widow  from  the  divorced  woman.  The 
latter  takes  her  own  initials. 

Crumbs  spread  over  the  tops  of 
dishes  should  be  mixed  evenly  with 
melted  butter  over  the  fire.  This  is  a 
better  method  than  having  lumps  of 
butter  dotted  over  the  crumbs  after 
they  are  spread!  When  the  sauce  bub- 
bles through  the  crumbs  on  top  of  a 
scallop  dish  the  cooking  is  completed. 

Crochet  bags  to  be  used  in  boiling 
dumplings  are  a  useful  addition  to  every 
kitchen.  The  bag  will  keep  the  dump- 
ling in  proper  shape.  It  is  made  of 
heavy  cotton  in  a  plain  crochet  stitch. 
Begin  with  a  chain  and  then  widen  un- 
til the  right  size.  Finish  at  the  top 
with  a  scallop  and  through  this  run  a 
tape.  Put  the  dumpling  in  the  bag, 
draw  the  tape  to  hold  the  dumpling  in 
and  then  let  it  boil. 

Sofa  pillows  are  covered  with  plain 
silks  in  delicate  colors  and  have  a  three- 
inch  double  frill  around  the  edge.  A 
square  of  renaissance  lace  is  then  laid 
over  the  pillow  and  is  large  enough  to 
partly  cover  the  frill.  In  place  of  the 
plain  silk,  two  shades  of  plain  satin 
ribbons  may  be  used,  weaving  them  in 
and  out,  basket  fashion,  and  allowing 
the  ribbons  to  extend  three  inches  over 
the  pillow  and  fringe  the  ends  for  a  fin- 
ish. 

Mothers  cannot  too  soon  begin  to 
teach  their  small  daughters  that  to 
care  daintilly  and  neatly  for  their  be- 
longings, no  matter  how  simple  they 
are,  is  one  of  the  virtues.  Gloves 
pulled  out  and  carefully  put  away;  ties 
folded  and  put  in  a  box  with  a  sachet 
bag;  handkerchiefs  similarly  looked  af- 
ter, and  shoes  mated  and  slipped  in  the 
proper  pockets  or  stood  on  a  shelf — all 
these  little  niceties  begun  at  a  tender 
age  become  second  nature.  Costly 
things  soiled  and  crumpled  are  vulgar. 
Exquisite  neatness  with  the  simplest 
belongings  betrays  refinement. 


Jones — I  didn't  know  Colonel  Blood 
smoked.  Brown — Did  you  think  he 
drank  all  the  time  ?— Life. 

The  overhead  trolley  will  never  en- 
circle the  globe,  though  it  continues  to 
stretch  from  pole  to  pole. — New  York 
World. 

"John,  did  you  find  any  eggs  in  the 
old  hen's  nest  this  morning?"  "No, 
sir;  if  she  laid  any,  she  mislaid  them." 
—Tit-Bits. 

"Farewell  forever,  then,"  cried  the 
weeping  girl;  "we  part,  but  the  sor- 
row of  this  shall  sear  by  life  for  aye  1 " 
In  a  paroxysm  of  uncontrollable  grief 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  couch  as 
the  street  door  slammed  shut  behind 
the  haggard  young  man  who  had  torn 
himself  from  her  presence.  Then,  hast- 
ily arising,  she  brushed  away  the  traces 
of  tears,  and  went  down  to  match  that 
lovely  piece  of  heliotrope,— New  York 
Herald. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Big 


We  are  generally  out  of 
them,  but  this  year  we 
have  too  many,  hence 
make  a  cut  in  price. 


DOUBLE 


A  Breakfast  Dish. — Take  two  cups 
of  bread  crumbs,  one  cup  of  lean  boiled 
ham,  chopped  fine,  a  small  piece  of 
butter,  salt  to  taste,  and  enough  stock 
to  moisten  the  whole.  Put  this  mix- 
ture in  a  deep  pie  dish,  cover  the  top 
lightly  with  crumbs,  and  bake  about 
half  an  hour. 

A  Delicate  Pudding.  —  Cream  a 
pound  of  butter  and  sugar,  add  eight 
well-beaten  eggs,  flavor  the  mixture 
with  nutmeg.  Line  a  pudding  dish 
with  thin  puff  paste,  pour  in  the  pud- 
ding, and  set  in  a  very  hot  oven  for 
ten  minutes.    Serve  without  sauce. 

Almond  Cake. — Two  cups  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
one  cup  of  milk,  two  and  one-half  cups 
of  flour,  one  teaspoon  of  baking  pow- 
der, the  beaten  whites  of  five  eggs,  one 
pound  of  finely  chopped  almonds. 

Beep  Croquettes. — One  cup  of 
chopped  cold  beef,  one  cup  of  bread 
crumbs,  one  egg  well  beaten,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  pepper  and  a  tiny  bit  of  sage. 
Mosten  the  bread  crumbs  with  a  little 
gravy  or  stock,  then  mix  thoroughly, 
form  la  cakes  and  dip  in  egg  and 
cracker  crumbs  and  fry  In  boiling  lard, 


BREASTED 


Undershirts,  pretty  shade  of 
gray,  42,  44  chest  measure,  and 
big  all  over — others  get  75  cents 
— we  close  these  two  sizes  at 

40  Cents. 

Drawers  38,  40  to  match,  same 
price  (only  one  dozen  to  one 
buyer). 

BIG  SHOES 
For  fieri, 

All  Sizes,  9^,  10,  10£,  11, 

At  Cut  Prices: 

SUNDAY  STYLES,    $1.45,  $1.95,  $2.45; 

fveryday  styles,  $1.40,  $i.ro,  2.20. 

CREEDMORE  STYLES: 

Some  of  these  are  suitable 
either  for  Sunday  wear  and  many 
are  extra  quality  police  or  patrol 
for  walking  or  for  persons  who 
stand  much.  Several  styles  have 
retailed  at  $4  to  $5,  and  do  yet 
where  not  in  closing  lots. 

We  offer  sizes  named  at 

$1.90,  $2.30,  $2.80,  $3.20. 

If  size  is  O.K.  Shoe  will  be  O.K. 


BUTTON  SHOES  Formerly  sold 

at  84  and  85,  mostly  S3;  neat,  stylish,  made 
up  button  by  mistake  

Sizes  5  to  10,  medium  width,  $2. 


A  FEW 

Ladies'  sizes  7  and  8,  in  grain 
and  oil  grain:  good  to  wear  but  not  hand- 
some, closing  at  81.  81.15. 


TRY  THE 


BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 


SMITHS 


CASH 

STORE, 


414,  416,  418-Front  St;,  .8.  J.,  CiL 
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A  Giant  Among  Inventions. 


The  Government  bus  recently  granted 
two  patents  which  cover  probably  the 
most  intricate  and  complex  machine 
ever  constructed.  It  is  claimed  that 
before  the  first  machine  was  perfected 
the  company  constructing  it  had  ex- 
pended $1,300,000.  The  first  applica- 
tion filed  contained  204  sheets  of  draw- 
ings, having  over  1000  separate  views. 
During  the  eight  years  the  case  was 
pending  in  the  office  before  the  allow- 
ance, the  number  of  sheets  was  re- 
duced to  163.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  majority  of  patents  have  but  a 
single  sheet  of  drawings,  and  that  to 
require  as  many  as  ten  sheets  is  quite 
an  exception,  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
vention can  be  understood. 

The  fees  charged  by  the  Patent 
Office  are  uniform  for  all  cases,  no  mat- 
ter how  complex  or  how  simple,  $15  on 
filing  the  case  and  $20  additional  on 
allowance  of  the  patent. 

When  this  case  was  filed  it  was 
turned  over  for  examination  to  an  ex- 
aminer who  received  a  salary  of  $1800, 
and  he  spent  six  weeks  in  studying  the 
case  before  being  able  to  make  the 
first  action.  The  entire  specification 
was  twice  rewritten,  each  time  by  a 
different  attorney.  How  much  this 
cost  the  inventor  is  not  known,  but  it 
is  rumored  that  the  attorney  who  first 
prepared  the  case  received  a  fee  of 
$10,000,  and  an  allowance  of  $2000 
extra  to  pay  for  drawings. 

While  the  case  was  pending  the  ex- 
aminer who  first  had  charge  of  it 
resigned,  and  it  was  turned  over  to 
another  assistant  of  the  same  rank. 
This  assistant  went  over  the  entire 
ground  three  times,  consuming  several 
weeks,  and  finally  he  was  authorized  to 
go  to  Chicago  and  spend  a  month  in 
examining  a  working  machine.  When 
the  request  was  first  made  of  the  com- 
missioner that  the  examiner  be  per- 
mitted to  make  the  trip  it  was 
promptly  refused.  The  chief  of  the 
division  then  carried  the  papers,  mak- 
ing a  pile  two  feet  thick  of  unfolded 
drawings  and  typewritten  specifica- 
tion, to  him,  and  the  commissioner 
said:  "  He  can  go." 

The  invention  is  a  machine  for  set- 
ting, justifying  and  distributing  type, 
and  comes  as  near  being  a  substitute 
for  the  compositor's  intellect,  as  well 
as  hand,  as  any  machine  can.  It  com- 
prises no  less  than  18,000  separate 
parts,  and  has  800  bearing  shafts, 
about  half  of  the  shafts  rotating  con- 
tinuously and  the  rest  intermittently, 
as  required  to  perform  their  various 
functions.  The  justifying  part  of  the 
apparatus  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
second  patent,  which  contains  eighty- 
one  sheets  of  drawings,  giving  a  total 
of  244  sheets  for  the  entire  apparatus. 

The  Patent  Office  is  a  money  making 
institution.  It  earns  above  expenses 
about  $200,000  per  year,  and  has  now 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  a  neat  little 
balance  of  over  $4,000,000.  On  this 
job,  however,  it  lost  heavily. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  prog- 
ress of  knowledge  causes  the  medical 
profession  to  change  its  opinions.  It 
has  always  been  thought  that  the  use 
of  new  bread  is  most  unhealthy,  a  doc- 
trine which  is  religiously  believed  in 
and  acted  upon  in  most  households. 
But  a  Russian  doctor  now  asserts  that 
new  bread  is  far  more  beneficial  to  the 
consumer  than  that  which  has  been  cut 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  has  had 
time  to  gather  the  numerous  germs 
which  find  in  the  material  a  nutrient 
medium.  The  heat  of  the  oven  is  de- 
structive to  these  germs,  and  hence 
new  bread  is  found  to  be  perfectly  free 
from  them. 

A  balloon  filled  with  automatic  in- 
struments was  sent  up  recently  in  Paris 
and  came  down  safely.  The  instrument 
showed  that  it  had  risen  to  17,000 
meters,  56,000  feet,  or  over  ten  miles 
and  a  half.  At  that  height  the  tem- 
perature outside  the  balloon  was  102° 
below  zero,  while  inside  it  was  12° 
above.  The  apparatus  for  taking  in  a 
sample  of  the  air  seems  to  have  worked 
satisfactorily,  but  the  result  will  not 
be  known  until  the  analysis  of  its  con- 
tents Is  made  in  M.  Barihelot's  labor- 
atory. 


A  Wonderful  Discovery. 


One   of    the   Itemarkable    Achievements  of 
the  Science  of  the  Age. 

(From  the  Herald.  South  Bend,  Washington.) 

It  falls  to  our  lot  this  week  to  tell  our  read- 
ers, and  especially  those  who  are  not  blessed 
with  perfect  health,  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
simplest  remedies  of  the  century.  Personally 
we  enjoy  the  very  best  of  health,  year  in  and 
year  out,  but  amoug  our  friends  is  J.  L.  Myers, 
proprietor  of  the  Broadway  Pharmacy,  a  man 
who  knows  his  business  thoroughly,  is  entirely 
wedded  to  chemistry,  and  hygiene,  and  often 
"talks  shop."  One  evening  the  conversation 
turned  on  new  discoveries  in  drugs. 

He  told  us  that  one  of  our  mutual  frieuds, 
John  Wyandt,  a  Locomotive  Engineer,  owed 
his  health  to  a  new  medicine  known  as  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills,  and  that  Mrs.  Law- 
ler,  the  wife  of  Patrick  Lawler,  cooper 
at  the  Tannin  Extract  Works,  and  well- 
known  in  this  city,  has  been  raised  by  them 
from  what  her  friends  thought  was  her  death 
bed. 

Having  had  our  attention  called  to  the  mat- 
ter so  particularly,  we  have  since  found  that 
everybody  has  a  good  word  fur  lJink  Pills, 
and  especially  were  we  interested  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Lawler.  Finally  we  called  at  her 
home  and  asked  her  to  tell  us  if  Pink  Pills 
had  really  done  as  much  for  her  us  had  been 
told.  She  said  they  had  and  she  would  repeat 
the  facts  to  me. 

Mrs.  Lawler  said  :  "Tw  years  and  a  half 
ago  1  was  taken  sick.  I  then  lived  in  Tacoma, 
and  for  five  weeks  was  not  able  to  turn  myself 
in  bed.  My  husband  and  boys  lifted  me 
around  and  cared  for  me,  and  they  scarcely 
hoped  for  my  recovery.  I  could  eat  nothing — 
was  simply  worn  out. 

"1  sent  for  the  Pink  Pills  and  I  began  tak- 
ing them.  It  said  in  the  directions  that  they 
should  be  taken  immediately  after  eating;  so 
I  ate  lightly,  then  took  the  pills,  and  in  two 
days  was  able  to  sit  up.  In  two  weeks  I  was 
up  and  around  and  was  able  to  make  the  trip 
of  125  miles  by  cars  to  South  Bend,  where  my 
husband  had  gone  to  work. 

"Since  that  time  1  have  been  well  ami  have 
done  my  own  work,  and  now  when  I  feel  worn 
out  or  ill  I  always  take  Pink  Pills  aud  they 
help  me  at  once.  I  have  in  the  two  years  and 
a  half  used  twenty-one  boxes  of  them,  and  we 
all  use  them  when  we  are  feeling  out  of  #orts. 
1  have  recommended  them  to  many  of  my 
friends,  and  they  always  helped  them,  and  I 
can  say  to  all  mothers  that  they  will  tind 
them  a  good  medicine  to  build  them  up,  cure 
headaches,  dizziness  and  the  ills  which  so 
often  beset  them." 

Mr.  Lawler  then  stated  that  he  had  often 
taken  Pink  Pills.  That  he  used  to  be  trou- 
bled with  sick  headache  and  dizziness  in  the 
morning,  but  that  Pink  Pills  had  cured  him. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and  rich- 
ness to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves. 
They  are  for  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  may  be 
had  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  50  cents 
per  box,  or  six  boxes  for  *2.50. 


THE  WORLD'S  EIGHTH  WONDER. 

It's  not  a  pyramid  nor  a  hanging  garden; 
it's  Salzer's  Silver  Mine  Oats,  which  yielded 
■Mi  bushels  per  acre.  Silver  King  Barley  pro- 
duces 116  bushels  per  acre.  You  can  beat 
that  in  1800  and  win  1300.  Largest  grass, 
clover  and  grain  seed  growers  in  America. 
One  hundred  and  forty-eight-page  mammoth 
catalogue  5  cents  postage,  or  i.l  you  will  rut  thin 
out  and  send  it,  with  10  cents  postage,  to  the 
John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you 
will  receive  its  mammoth  catalogue  and  ten 
packages  of  grains  and  grasses,  including 
package,of  Silver  Mine  Oats  and  Silver  King 
Barlev. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

.  .Unequalled  in.  . 
DURAB1LTY, 

TONE  and  FINISH. 

♦      ♦     Fully  Guaranteed.      ♦  ♦ 

Will  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchase. 
Catalogue*  free  on  application. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

838  Tout  Street  Ban  Francisco.  Cal. 


Have  You  Plenty  of  Money  ? 


And  land?  Then  buy  all  kinds  of  wire,  fences 
offered,  and  give  them  a  fair  tent*  Such  an 
object  lesson  will  prove  valuable  for  yourself, 
your  neighbors,  and  the  « 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Potatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
;  move  large  quantities  of  Potash 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot= 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow. 


5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  piece  uraftlner;  one  bushel  Green  Guge  seed. 
ALT  A  T,OMA  NUKSFJUKS,  A  IT  a  Loma.  Texiis. 


Our  pamphlet*,  arc  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing; special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 


are  really  helpful  to  farmers.    They  arc  sent  free  for 
ibe  asking.  f 
%  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

0.3  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

HKYbk.  W  ILSON  &  CO..  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


DON'T 

MISS 

IT. 


— THE— 

World's  Washer 

In  itswushingprln- 

ciple  Is  like  the 
Humboldt,  but  it  is 
"chock  full"  of  improvements. 
Child  cud  use  It.   Clothes  clean, 
sweet  and  white  us  snow.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.   Sent  freight  paid.  Circulars  free. 
C.  K.  ROSS,  10  McLean  St.,  Lincoln,  IU. 
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[SUCCESSFUL  r.pft'w 


CROWERS  ~ 


Z  STRAY   ill:  .K  TKHES. 

3  THE   DEMINC  SPRAY  PUMPS 
3      ARE  THE  "WORLD'S  BEST" 

3  Send  for  complete  cHtalogue  and  treutise  on 
3M.rHyiii*.  mailed  FREE.  The  DEMINC  CO. 
1  WS^jSS^SL^o.ia.  Salem,  Ohio. 
•TTTTTTTTITTTnnTTYTTTTTTTTTTTTTYTTTYTTTYTYTTYTT* 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Fre» 


MISSION  AND  NEVADILL0 

Olix/e  Trees. 


All  Sizes. 


VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


John  EE.  Packard, 

Pomona,  California. 


Olive  Trees. 

HOWL  AND  BROS., 

Send  for  Price  List.  POMONA.  CAL. 


OLIVE  NURSERY. 

C.  F.  LOOP  &  PON, 
Send  for  Price  List.  Pomona,  California. 

OLIVE  GROWERS'  MANUAL 

Sent  Free  on  Application  to 
F.  M.  HUNT   Redlands.  Cal. 

Australian  Salt  Bush  Plants 

For  alkali  land,  for  sale  by  Lord  &  Walton. 
600  E.  2nd  St.,  Lou  Angeles.  Cal. 


....  *  »  T  *  *  » 


Fresh  and  Reliable.  From  Crpwer  to 
l  Planter.  I  give  70a  middleman's  y 
profits.  Be edg  that  grow.  PreaentB  with  L 
•very  order.  Beautiful  and  Inst ructlve  f 
Seed  and  Plant  Book  sent  FREE  If  you' 
write  before  t  hey  are  al  1  gone.  Address  r 
H.  W.  BUCKBEE,  } 
Eockford  Seel  Farmi.  Eox  515  Bociford.  till.  )• 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


|F  YOU  WANT  J 
-  BEST  GARDEN 

in  your  neighborhood  this  season 
PLANT  OUR  FAMOUS 


all  of  which  are  described  and  illus- 
trated in  our  beautiful  and  entirely 
New  Catalogue  for  1896.  A  new 
feature  this  season  is  the  Free  de- 
livery of  Seeds  at  Catalogue  prices  to 
any  Post  Office.  This  •«  New  Cata- 
logue" we  will  mail  on  receipt  of  a 
2-cent  stamp,  or  to  those  who  will  state 
where  they  saw  this  advertisement,  the 
Catalogue  will  be  mailed  Free  I 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO, 

■  35  &  37  Cortlandt  St. ,  New  York. 


Pacific  Nursery 

Oftlcu  and  Greenhouses, 
Cor  Itakcr  and  Lombard  St*..  San  Franci*cu. 

Nursery  at  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

T R  EES. 

KRUIT  AND  ORNA/1ENTAL. 

Evergreens  and  Coniferous,  Palms  and  Dracenais. 


Largest  and  best  grown  stock  of  Camellias,  the 
best  double  sorts.  Azaleas  indica,  double  and 
single.  Roses  on  own  roots  and  grafted  in  the 
best  varieties,  and  healthy,  very  strong  plants. 

F.  LCOEHANN. 


FERRY'S, 

SEEDS. 

Perfect  seeds  grow 
rpnylngcrop*L  Perfect  seeds1 
fare  not  grown  byebauce.  Koth-1 
Fing  .sever  left  to  chance  In  grow-! 
'  tng  Ferry'*  Seeds.  Dealers  sell  ' 
tbem  everywhere.   Write  for 

FERRY'S 
SEED  ANNUAL 

for  1K06.   Brimful  of  valuable  i 
\  Information  about  best  and  new- 
.  eat  seeds.     Free  by  mail. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
IN  URSERYMAIN, 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  band  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 

French  Prunes.  Tragedy  Prune*. 

Koyal.  Blenheim.  Moorpark,  French  aud 
Newcastle  Apricots. 

I.  X.  I...  Nonparlel.  Texan  Prolific,  Lanqne- 
doc.  La  Prima  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds. 

Crawford.  Salway,  Susquehanna,  Mulr,  Fo«- 
ter  and  other  Peaches  In  variety. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarine*, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  Oraufre  and  Lemon  Trees,  Acacia*, 
Texas  Umbrella  Trees.  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruits  In  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 
pests.   For  particulars,  prices,  etc..  address 

J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodl,  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa  Nurseries. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Clean,  Unirrigated  Trees. 

All  the  Standard  Varieties. 

Clalrac   Mammoth    Prunes  on  dormant  bud, 
from  trees  bought  from  Felix  Gillet, 

S2.50  per  doz.;  818  per  IOO;  50  at  100  rate. 

A?.?!£S!!  R.  W.  BELL, 


SANTA  ROSA 


CALIFORNIA 


French    Prune  !    Royal    Apricot  ! 

Black  Tartarian  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries. 
Cork  Elm,  Birch,  Linden,  Maple,  Hawthorn. 
Acacias,  Magnolias.  Draceenas,  Plttosporums 
Laurestinus  Carnations. 
Roses  and  Palms  in  large  quantities. 
Gums  and  Cypress  in  boxes. 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES 
Send  for  price  list. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 

CHERRY  SEEDLINGS. 

No.  1— T\  and  up,  $4  per  1000. 
No.  2—4  to  T3„,  $2.50  per  1000 
No.  3— j-S,  to  I,  $1.50  per  1000. 
Cash  with  order. 
H.  FREEB0R0UGH,   -    -    -    Sunrise  If urseries, 
Mm,, 1.,,  ,11  1  Or. 
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Established  1876. 


flyrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 
Otters  for  the  season  of  1895-6  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,Healthy,Non-Irripted 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Boot  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.   No  insect  pests. 
JA8.  O'NEIEL,,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

OroTlUe,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

W  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
oale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.   Address : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Biggs,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


STOCKTON  NURSERY. 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE.         ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Trees!  Trees!  Trees!  Trees! 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying  your  Stock. 


E.  C  CLOWES, 


Stockton,  Cal. 


AUSTRALIAN   SALT  BUSH 


(Atriplex  semibaccatum) 

SEE  D. 


A    FORAGE    PLANT    FOR    ALKALI  SOILS. 

Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application.   Correspondence  invited. 

TRUMBULL    8c  BEEBE, 


SEEDSMEN  &  NURSERYMEN. 


419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pajaro  Valley  Nurseries 

Offer  a  Large  and  Complete  Assortment  of  all  kinds  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  &  Small  Fruits. 

Introducers,  and  the  Only  Nurseries  offering  the  True  and  Only  Genuine  LOGANBERRY  Plants 
for  sale.  One  of  the  greatest  novelties  in  small  fruits  ever  produced:  a  cross  between  a  raspberry  and 
a  blackberry.  Ten  acres  in  bearing  vines.   Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plates  and  circular. 


JAMES  U/ATERS, 


WJ otsonville,  Cex I . 


So 


O  iIBSBl, 


Wfim 


HURRAH,  FARMERS!  SHOUT  FOR  JOY! 


Fine,  luxuriant  pastures  and  rich  meadows,  producing  tremendous  hay  yield. 
(4  to  6  ton.  per  acre),  are  now  made  nonnlble  on  every  .oil.  In  every  clime,  by 
sowing  our  Kxtra  Gran,  and  CloverMlxtures.  You  won't  need  to  wait  a  lifetime 
for  a  rood  start  of  s-rnss,  for  we  have  grasses,  which.  If  .own  In  April,  will  pro- 
duce a  rousing  crop  In  July.  1'amphlct  on  brass  Culture,  etc.,  'J  cent,  po.tage. 
WE  PAY  $400  IN  GOLD  PRIZES. 
On  oats,  barley  and  corn!  Theblggestylcldon  Silvermlnc  (Nameless Iteauty) 
oats  In  1H»1»  was  20!)  bushels;  the  next  206  per  acre.  You  eun  beat  that  In 
1  8!»<5  and  win  *20«!  Our  new  tested  barley,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes  will  revolu- 
tlonlze  farming  !  We  are  the  largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  In  the  world!  Our 
seeds  produce— as  the  editor  or  the  Kural  New-Yorker  says— Salter's  Early 
Wisconsin  potato  yielded  for  me  T86  bushels  per  acre.  If  an  early  sort  yield. 
Tttfl  bushels,  what  will  a  late  do!  Potatoes  only  *  1.60  oer  barrel ! 

EARLIEST  VEGETABLES  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Splendid  sorts.  Due  yields.  Onion  Seed  only  80c.  per  lb.  85  nkgs.  Earliest 
Vegetables,  «1,  nostpald.  10  pkgs.  Flower  Seeds,  B5c.  Everything  at  hard- 
times  prices.  Wholesale  Market  Gardener's  Mst.  Sc.  Our  great  seed  catalogue 
(14*  big  page.)  and  ten  packages  Brasses  and  (Jruln..  Including  above  Prise 
Onts,  Hurley  and  Corn,  l«  mailed  upon  receipt  of  10  cents  In  stamps,  free.  Cota- 
logue  and  package  Yellow-rlnd  Water  melon— the  melon  sensation,  and  the 
rarest  of  rare  novelties,  only  IIS  cents.  Catalogue  alone  Be.  postuge.   


J°HN  A.SALZER  SEED  Co,  LA  CROSSE.  WIS-. 


HEADQUARTERS 

  FOR   

Australian  Salt  Bush. 

Fine  thrifty  plants,  181.00  doz.,  postage  paid. 
Seed— large  sample  packets,  35  cts.  each. 


SEND    F~OR  C/\T/\LOGUE 

IF    IN    NEED   OP   GARDEN  GOODS. 


SUNSET  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 


SflN  FRANCISCO. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 

Thos.  Meherin, 

Agent  for  the  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

j  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  OF  ALL  DE- 
I    SCRIPTIONS  AT  VERY  REASONABLE  RATES. 

(GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND 
I    TREE  SEEDS. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL., 

OFFERS  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Olive  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 

CITRUS  TREES. 

SEND    FOR  PRICES,  ADDRE8S 

GEORGE  G.  ROED1NG,  Proprietor. 
Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 

FN&t^li^  SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 

We  have  been 
erTirr        appointed    b  y 

^jggjgli:  TlsllliiaWam^.  Stark  Bros. 

CAOEN,   Louisiana,  Mo., 
on     sole  agents  for 
the  Splendor 
Prune   on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Trees  grown 
by  us  at  our 
nurseries  here. 
Every  tree  to 
_  ie  sold  under 

BOTH-  ^SisBBBK^  1 

ed  trade  mark. 
The  Splendor 

LUTHER  BURBANK.  vAgln°L\\l 

^■gHjggaap^^    several  times 
Send  for  descripiion  and  special  order  blank  at  once.  Only  a  limite  1  number  left.  larger. 

We  have  a  large  list  of  new  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums  and  Prunes.  Also  a  large  list  of  Hoses, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  upon  application. 

NAPA    VALLEY    NURSERY  CO. 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates.  NAPA,  CALIFORNIA 

Are  YOU  going  to  plant  this  season  ? 

If  you  are,  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  some  of  the  following: 

TRAGEDY        )  on  Mariana  11*7.50  the  100 

BURBANK. . . .  ) 
BURBANK. . . . ) 

SIMON    on  Myrobolan  186.50  the  100 

ABUNDANCE.)  t 

ALEXANDER  and  HALE'S  EARLY  S5.00  the  lOO 

These  trees  have  been  grown  without  irrigation. 
WASHINGTON  NAVELS  and  MED.  SWEET  ORANGE  TREES  at  such  hard  times  price*  as 

will  meet  your  purse. 

Aloha  Nurseries, 

FRED  C.  MILES,  Manager.  PENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


BUY 

FRESH 

WESTERN 


SEEDS 


*"  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE F  \\Bw™K-t 001 

Grass,  Field,  Garden.Tree  and  Flower-seeds, all  espec- 
ially grown  and  selected  lor  Western  soil  sad  Climate. 
Alfalfa,  Kaffircom  and  other  forage  plaDts  for  dry  cli- 
mate a  specialty.  Our  elegant  18W  catalogue  1 8  ready  and 
will  be  mailed  Free  on  application.  Send  for  one  n ow 


ICS 


February  15,  1896 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—Dr.  E.  H.  Stanley  of  Port  Angeles,  Wash., 
who  has  given  the  subject  considerable  study, 
proposes  to  undertake  the  propagation  of  East- 
ern oysters  on  a  branch  of  Puget  sound,  and 
has  leased  400  acres  in  which  he  will  plant  a 
carload  of  Eastern  oyster  seed. 

—A.  W.  Jones,  president  of  the  Monterey 
and  Fresno  railroad,  is  in  the  East  to  effect 
the  sale  of  $200,000  worth  of  bonds  in  New 
York.  It  is  stated  that  $400,000  worth  of  bonds 
have  been  sold  locally,  on  condition  that  he 
sells  $200,000  worth  more  in  the  East.  It  is 
also  stated  that  an  Eastern  firm  has  agreed 
to  undertake  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  road  from  Monterey  to  Hollister. 

—"The  Central  Lumber  Co.  of  California" 
is  the  title  of  the  lumber  trust  or  combine  of 
the  coast  lumber  dealers,  which  is  represented 
to  have  a  combined  capital  of  $70,000,000  and 
which  now  includes  the  principal  lumber  mills 
and  wholesale  and  retail  lumber  dealers  in 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California.  An  ad- 
vance of  $2  per  M  feet  is  the  first  thing  re- 
ported to  be  in  order.  The  output  for  '95  was 
(500,000,000  feet.  The  proposed  advance  would 
represent  on  that  output  the  comfortable  ad- 
dition of  $1,200,000. 

—The  following  is  clipped  from  the  current 
issue  of  the  Railway  World:  "The  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  is  owned  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  people,  has  is- 
sued a  new  tariff  sheet  announcing  an  ad- 
vance of  seventy  per  cent  in  freight  rates 
from  this  port  to  New  York.  This  advance 
marks  the  end  of  the  war  which  the  shippers 
of  San  Francisco  began  several  years  ago 
against  what  was  considered  the  extortionate 
charges  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  rates  will 
go  back  to  the  old  figures.'- 

—The  Yukon  Transportation  Company,  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  composed  of  Eastern  capitalists, 
will  operate  freight  and  passenger  boats  on 
the  Yukon  river  and  its  tributary  streams 
and  lakes,  the  entire  run  extending  from  Se- 
attle to  Circle  City.  Two  lines  will  be  oper- 
ated—one for  passengers  from  Juneau,  via 
Linn  canal,  the  Chilkoot  pass  and  the  upper 
lakes,  and  the  other  via  the  Yukon  river, 
over  the  route  usually  taken  by  miners  to  Cir- 
cle City,  over  the  divide  (Chilkoot  pass)  a  dis- 
tance of  28  miles.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  not  to  do  any  trading. 

—The  action  of  the  State  Architect  and  the 
Capitol  Commission  specifying  that  oak  be 
used  in  the  State  Capitol  has  thoroughly 
aroused  the  lumbermen  of  Washington.  One 
bidder  said  an  oak  floor  would  cost  $15,000 
more  than  fir  and  would  not  last  as  long. 
What  makes  the  millmen  angry  is  that,  in  all 
Eastern  States,  Oregon  and  Washington  fir 
is  in  great  demand  for  the  very  purposes  for 
which  oak  is  supposed  to  be  desired.  The 
Gray's  Harbor  Company  declares  it  will  be  an 
everlasting  disgrace  to  the  coast  if  the  speci- 
fications are  not  changed  to  admit  the  use  of 
native  woods. 

—Mexico  shows  an  increase  in  imports  of 
cotton  goods  during  1 8'J5.  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  The  imports  for  1895  were 
51,470,100  yards,  against  20,471,400  in  1894,  and 
during  the  past  year  cotton  mills  and  prints 
works  are  running  extra  hours  to  supply  the 
demand  which  they  could  not  meet.  The  im- 
portation of  print"  goods  rose  from  9,748,700 
yards  in  1894  to  17,308,400  in  1895.  Railway 
iron  and  steel  imports  are  about  the  same,  but 
will  increase  this  year,  owing  to  renewal  of 
every  construction.  The  Government  has  ap- 
proved plans  for  a  portion  of  the  new  exten- 
sion of  the  Mexican  Central  railway  west 
from  Guadalajara. 

—Over  800,000  olive  trees  have  been  planted 
in  California  since  '94.  As  many  more  young 
olive  trees  will  be  planted  this  year.  The 
total  olive  orchard  area  of  trees  is  21,000 
acres,  valued  at  $5,000,000  —5,000  acres  being 
in  full  bearing,  with  a  yield  for  the  last  year 
valued  at  over  $200,000.  The  crop  is  gathered 
in  November  and  December,  and  the  processes 
of  pickling  the  fruit  or  extracting  the  oil  at 
once  put  under  way.  The  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia olive  oil  has  been  such  since  18S9  that 
the  whole  product  has  been  sold  almost  as 
soon  as  offered.  Last  year's  product  was  about 
75,000  gallons.  The  United  States  has  been 
importing  annually  850,000  gallons  of  olive  oil, 
with  a  great  deal  of  cheap  adulterated  oil. 

— During  '95  there  were  049  commercial  fail- 
ures in  California— 519  in  the  State  and  130 
in  San  Francisco.  The  greatest  number  of 
failures,  100,  occurred  in  the  general  merchan- 
dise business.  There  were  139  failures  in  the 
grocery  business,  55  in  the  furnishing  goods, 
48  in  the  dry  goods,  33  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness, 21  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business  and  18 
in  the  liquor  business.  The  failures  occurred 
in  the  leading  counties  as  follows :  San  Fran- 
cisco 130,  Alameda  36,  Butte  12,  Fresno  14, 
Humboldt  12,  Los  Angeles  25,  Sacramento  19, 
San  Bernardino  11,  Santa  Clara  12,  Santa 
Cruz  10,  Solano  10,  Sonoma  16,  Yolo  10,  San 
Mateo  1,  Orange  1,  Marin  6,  Contra  Costa  6, 
Amador  4,  Calaveras  5,  Siskiyou  6. 


In  northern  and  central  as  well  as  south 
ern  California  the  importance  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  is  being  understood.  New  ! 
factories  are  projected  and  considerable  capi- 
tal is  being  invested  in  machinery  and  land. 
The  crop  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe  for  the 
season  of  1894-1895  reaches  4.800,000  pounds. 
This  is  an  increase  within  less  than  twenty 
years  of  about  350  per  cent,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  industry  is  more  profitable  to  those 
engaged  in  growing  the  beets  and  in  manu-  | 
facturing  sugar  from  them  than  are  other  j 
easily  available  industries.  Every  leading 
continental  nation  in  Europe  has  legislated 
carefully  to  foster  their  sugar  industry.  It 
is  estimated  that  France  has  paid  in  bounties 
on  sugar  produced  $10,000,000:  Germany 
nearly  $6,000,000;  Belgium  $5,000,000,  and 
Austria  $2,000,000.  Russia,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark have  also  paid  bounties.  The  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  is  seventy-nine  and  seventy-seven 
pounds,  respectively,  per  capita,  while  the 
consumption  figures  for  France,  Austria,  Ger- 
many and  Belgium  are,  respectively,  thirty, 
twenty-nine,  twenty-eight  and  twenty-two 
pounds.  Statistics  for  the  last  four  years 
show  that  the  production  of  beet  sugar  has  ad- 
vanced enormously,  while  that  of  cane  sugar 
has  made  but  little  gain. 

An  agent  of  the  Chinese  Government  is 
reported  to  have  arrived  on  Puget  Sound  to 
place  an  order  for  50,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin, etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  icxfrand 
25<t  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  6.000,000  boxes. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 
Lucas  County.  J 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  In  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  eacn  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence, this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 


seal 


A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 


Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 
JVSold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Trading  Company  re- 
ports having  shipped  from  Fairhaven,  Wash., 
during  1895,  nearly  300,000  pounds  of  fresh 
lish,  for  which  the  'fishermen  received  $7000. 
The  principal  shipments  were  of  silver  and 
steelhead  salmon. 


Si  fferers  from  Coughs,  Sore  Throat, 
etc.,  should  be  constantly  supplied  with 
'•  Brown'*  Bronchial  Troche*." 


Discouraged  by  various  frosts,  there  is  an 
exodus  of  Florida  orange-growers  to  Califor- 
nia. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cor* 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drueKlsts,  or 
sent  by  express  chance*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars^  . 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Paint 

For  House,  Barn, 
Buggy  or  Furniture. 

At  Manufacturer's  Lowest 
P'ices.    Shipping  Charges  Prepaid. 

Sample  cards  and  full  information  free  for  the 
asking.  U  vou  intend  to  paint  let  us  hear  from  you. 
It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket. 

F.  W.  DEV0E  &  CO..  224  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  SHUART  STEEL  IMPROVED  LAND  GRADER. 


A  peerle&s  machine  for  rapidly  reauclnp  land  to 
perfect  surface  for  Irrigation.  For  two,  three  or 
four  horse*.  For  circular,  prices  and  "How  to 
Start  Alfalfa,"  address  Deere  Implement  Co  ,  San 
Francisco;  Uawley,  King  &  Co.,  Loa  Angeles,  or 

B.  t> .  SHUAKT,  Pat.  and  Manf  *r, 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Oberlin,  Ohio,  U.  9.  A 


KNOCK 


THE 


A  sore  spot,  green, 
black,  or  blue,  is  a 


SPOTS     ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


BRUISE 


and  watch  the  color 
the  soreness  disappear. 


fade, 


OUT. 


IT  IS  MAGICAL. 


Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co. 


INVALUABLE  TO  HORSE  OWNERS, 

Because  it  is  always  reliable.  It  is  a  speedy,  safe  and  positive 
cure  for  Colic,  Curb,  Splints,  Bruises,  Shoe  Boils,  Callous  of  all 
kinds,  Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  etc.  Used  and  highly  rec- 
ommended by  prominent  horsemen. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  a  sure  specific  for  lameness.  It  never  produces  any  scar  or 
blemishes.   Warranted  to  satisfy. 

Readvllle  Trotting  Park,  Mass.,  March  23,  1893. 
Dr.  S.  A  Tuttle,  V.  S.: 

Dear  Sir— I  have  used  your  Elixir  for  the  past  ten  years,  in  the 
diluted  form,  for  a  leg  and  body  wash.  I  consider  it  the  best 
wash  for  keeping  horses  from  soring  up.  Horses  done  up  with 
this  wash  are  much  less  liable  to  take  cold  than  when  done  up 
with  witch  hazel  or  any  other  wash  I  ever  used.         J.  H.  NAY. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat, 
and  all  joint  affections. 

Sample  of  either  Elixir  sent  free  for  3  two-cent  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  50  cents  buys  either  Elizir  of  any  druggist,  or  sent  di- 
rect on  receipt  of  price. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  E.  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHAMPION 

SPRAY  &  WHITEWASH  PUMP 

The  cut  herewith  illustrates  our  new  spray- 
ing pump,  the  "Champion,"  and  Its  adaptability 
to  the  work  for  whic  h  It  has  been  especially  de- 
signed. Ah  will  be  seen  from  the  Illustration, 
the  pump  in  very  complete  and  slronp.  It  is  per- 
fectly double-acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylin- 
der. The  moll  u  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  handle  is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage  is 
very  powerful,  and  the  movement  is  easy  and 
natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unusually  large, 
admitting  of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary 
for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 
Send  for  special  circular  and  prices. 

\A/OODItN  «fc  LITTLE, 

3M  A     M  Market  St  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially  for 
the  purpose  Intended.  It  has  great  strength,  and  is 
simple  In  its  construction.  There  Is  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  Is  "o  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  on  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air  cham- 
ber, you  are  capable  of  throwing  a  very  fine  and  regu- 
lar spray.  The  top  or  handle  of  the  pump  can  be  re- 
volved to  any  position,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  operator.  It  is  operated  very  easily,  and  Is  not 
laborious  to  the  party  using  the  pump.  The  valves 
are  very  accessible.  In  fact,  there  is  no  cheaper  or 
better  pump.  Send  for  special  catalogue  and  prices, 
mailed  fr^e.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of 
SPRAY  NOZZLES.  HOSE.  etc. 

W/OODIN    &  LITTLE, 

;i  :  A.  ::  I  I  Market  st  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ACME  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

HOITIU  CLOD  cRugHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crashes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.   Made  en- 
tirely of  cast  steel  and  wrought 
iron— practically  in  destructible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

IM  \  .  .   H.  NASH,  Sole  Hl'f'r, 
Millington,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  111. 


Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 


I  DELIVER  1  REE  on  board  at 
San  Francisco  or  Portland. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


 WITH  

GILMAN'S  p™  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

PATENTED  AUGUST   1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 
For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 

circulars. 

B.    F\    G  I  L  /VI  A  N, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
480  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCI8CO,  CAL. 


220  Market  St, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABLISHED  186  3 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  ind  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  h  ive  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  ottered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  Tha  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  uf  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patent*  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
B^vioe  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage    Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St..  5.P. 


February  15,  1896. 
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Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  12,  1896. 
WHEAT. — In  the  local  wheat  market  there 
are  comparatively  few  offerings  of  choice 
grades,  and  for  these  grades  the  market  is 
firm.  Other  grades  are  easier.  There  is  a 
slight  falling  off  in  price,  current  quota- 
tions standing  at  $1.20@1.25  for  milling  wheat, 
with  now  and  then  a  sale  at  even  a  higher 
figure.  Shipping  grades  are  quoted  at  $1.10 
@1.15,  with  small  parcels  of  extra  choice  at 
a  few  cents  higher.  May  option  in  Chicago 
is  66%  cents  per  bushel  and  72  cents  in 
New  York. 

In  the  local  speculative  market,  trading  has 
continued  active  during  the  week,  but  there 
has  been  a  general  settling  of  prices.  On 
Tuesday  sales  of  May  option  were  made  at 
3  cents  per  cental  lower  than  on  Monday,  and 
the  lowest  recorded  sale  was  $1.14%  against 
$1.17%  the  previous  day.  At  the  same  time 
the  Eastern  speculative  markets  broke  badly 
and  the  price  of  options  is  everywhere  lower. 
Just  what  the  cause  is  it  is  difficult  to  learn, 
but  it  appears  that  supplies  long  held  back  in 
Russia  and  in  our  own  Eastern  districts  have 
been  coming  into  the  market  freely  under  the 
stimulus  of  higher  prices.  Also  it  appears 
that  there  are  better  reports  from  Australia. 

BARLEY. — The  speculative  movement  is 
very  slow.  Very  few  sales  were  made  on 
change  the  past  week,  traders  preferring  to 
operate  in  wheat.  May  options  sold  at  7l%@ 
71%c  a  cental.  In  the  sample  market 
there  is  very  little  business  passing.  Receipts 
are  light,  which  keep  the  market  steady.  For 
sample  parcels  the  market  is  quoted  at  70@ 
71%c  for  No.  1,  and  72%c  for  choice.  Brewing 
is  quoted  at  80^82%c. 

OATS. — Trading  continues  light.  The  offer- 
ings are  in  excess  of  wants,  particularly  fair 
to  good  grades.  The  market  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows :  Surprise,  95c@$l ;  milling,  85r8)97%c; 
choice  feed,  82%@87%c;  fair  to  good,  72%fa 
77%c;  black,  for  seed,  U  10<&1  30. 

MILLSTUFF.  -The  demand  continues  good 
for  the  season  of  the  year.  Feed  corn  is 
easier,  but  other  kinds  are  steady.  The  mar- 
ket is  quoted  as  follows:  Feed  corn,  $20@22 
per  ton;  bran,  $13@14;  middlings,  $16@20; 
ground  barley,  $16@17  50. 

EGGS. — The  low  prices  at  which  ranch  are 
sold  have  stopped  shipments  of  Eastern  to 
this  coast.  Receipts  are  not  quite  so  free, 
which  causes  at  the  close  a  firmer  tone  for 
strictly  fresh.    We  quote  as  follows: 

Fancy  ranch,  per  dozen  17@18 

Choice    "  "   lt>(g.|7 

Fancy  store,        "   15@  16 

Choice    '•  '•       —  14(ail5 

POULTRY.  —Two  cars  of  hens  and  roosters 
coming  to  hand  this  week  from  the  East,  with 
more  on  the  way,  cause  an  easier  toue.  Cali- 
fornia stock,  unless  large  aud  in  good  condi- 
tion, is  slow  at  prices  favoring  buyers.  Ducks 
sold  well  owing  to  Chinese  New  Years.  Small 
fowls  are  steady. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound.   10(a)  12 

"        "        liens   11®  13 

Dressed  Turkeys   12@  15 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4  0<i(a>4  50 

;'       young  4  75@6  00 

Broilers,  small  3  00(a)4  00 

large  4  00@5  00 

Hens   4  00(ab  00 

Ducks  5  00(ri6  50 

Geese,  per  pair. .   1  25(<?>1  75 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  00(n  1  25 

young  1  50@2  00 

ONIONS — Per  ctl,  good  to  choice  Silver- 
skins,  California,  60f«;75c ;  Oregon,  65@90c;  Cut 
Onions,  60@75c. 

VEGETABLES— Beets,  sk,  50@65c;  Gar- 
lic, lb,4@4%c;  Cabbage,  60@80c;  Cauliflower, 
doz,  30@50c ;  Turnips,  40@60c ;  Carrots,  35® 
50c;  Celery,  bx,  40@50c;  Dried  Peppers,  per 
lb,  6@10c;  String  Beans,  20c;  Sweet  Peas, 
per  lb,  7@8c;  Asparagus,  12%(g20c;  Los  An- 
geles Tomatoes,  per  box,  nominal ;  Mushrooms, 
per  lb,  20e;  Rhubarb,  8@10c. 

POTATOES— Per  ctl,  Early  Rose,  60@65c; 
River  Bin-banks,  30fg:40c;  Salinas  Burbanks, 
HWrt^M;  River  Reds,  40@o()c;  Oregon  Bur- 
banks, 40@6l)c;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  75@1  90. 

RICE  MEAL— Mill  prices,  $13@15  per  ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— New  or  old  process,  mill 
prices,  $21  per  ton. 

FEED  CORN  MEAL— Choice  grades,  per 
ton,  $19  50@20  50. 

BRAN— No.  1,  $13  50®14  per  ton. 

HOPS — 5@8c  per  lb,  according  to  quality; 
old  stock,  3@5c. 

CORN — New  crop,  small  Yellow,  ctl,  Soc®, 
$105;  large  Yellow,  92%®95c;  White,  82%® 
87%c. 

BEANS  — Large  White,  95f»$l  25;  small 
White,  $1  35@1  50;  Pea  and  Tree  Beans, 
$1  40@l  65;  Butter,  $1  45®1  65;  Lima,  $2  50@ 
2  65;  Red,  $1  50®  I  65;  Pink,  90c  ®  $1  15; 
Bavou,  90c®$l  10;  Black-eyed  Beans,  $175® 
1  90;  Red  Kidneys,  $1  60©1  80. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS.— Wet  salted  hides  of 
good  quality  are  as  follows  : 

Heavy  steers,  over  56  ths.,  sound,  7c;  culls, 
6c;  medium  steers,  48  to  56  lbs.,  sound,  6c; 
culls,  5c;  light  steers,  under  4S  Jt>s.,  sound, 
5c:  culls,  4c;  heavy  cows,  over  50  Tf>s.,  sound, 
5%c;  culls,  4%c;  "light  cows,  30  to  50  ths., 
sound,  5c;  culls,  4c;  stags,  sound,  4c;  culls, 
3c;  kips,  sound,  5c;  culls,  4c;  veal,  sound,  6c; 
culls,  5c;  calf,  sound,  8c;  culls,  7c. 

Dry  hides,  over  16  lbs.,  sound,  10%®llc; 
culls,  7@7%c;  dry  kip  and  veal,  11  to  16  tbs., 
sound,  9c;  culls,  6%®7c;  dry  calf,  under  4 
lbs.,  sound,  15c;  culls,  10c. 

Goatskins— Prime,  each,  20®3oc;  damaged, 
10f»20c;  kids,  5c. 

Sheepskins — Long  wool,  each,  65c;  medium 
wool,  40* 50c;  short  wool,  20®35;  shearlings, 
10@15c. 

WOOL.— Market  rates  per  pouud  for  round 
lots  are  as  follows : 
Oregon  Spring — Eastern,    choice,  10@llc; 


Eastern,  poor,  7®9c;  Valley,  [choice,  13®  14c; 
Valley,  low  grade,  13@14c.  * 

San  Joaquin,  year's  staple,  5%®8%c;  San 
Joaquin,  eight  months,  8@10c ;  Mendocino  and 
Humboldt,  12%@14c;  Calaveras  and  Foothill. 
10@12c. 

Nevada  Spring— Light  and  choice,  lOffilllc ; 
heavy,  8@9c. 

Fall  Wool— Southern,  per  lb., "sheep,  4®6c; 
lambs,  5@7c. 

TALLOW. — Best  grades,  per  tb.,  3%e:  No. 
2  grades,  3@3^c. 


The  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  February  12,  1896. 
In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the 
demand  for  dried  fruit  on  the  part  of  the 
Eastern  trade,  which  declined  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  holiday  season,  has  revived :  but 
the  effects  of  this  revival  are  but  little  seen 
on  this  coast,  owing  to  the  fact  that  jobbers 
are  for  the  greater  part  supplying  their  wants 
from  consigned  stocks  in  the  East.  There  is 
no  way  of  getting  at  the  exact  figures  as  to 
the  amount  of  these  stocks,  but  it  is  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  they  are  comparatively  lim- 
ited and  that  they  will  soon  be  exhausted  by 
the  demands  now  being  made  upon  them. 
Speaking  locally,  the  principal  feature  of  the 
situation  is  the  fact  that  the  agitation  against 
consignments  is  bearing  fruit  in  f.  o.  b.  in- 
quiries, and  if  but  little  business  has  as  yet 
been  done  in  this  line,  there  are  signs  which 
lead  shrewd  observers  to  believe  that  better 
trade  will  open  up  in  a  short  time.  So  far  as 
we  can  learn,  no  shipments  are  now  being 
made  on  consignments,  and  when  present 
stocks  are  exhausted  the  Eastern  trade  will 
be  compelled  to  seek  the  stocks  still  on  hand 
in  this  State. 

The  raisin  men  took  the  initiative  some 
weeks  ago  and  stopped  consigning  altogether. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  now  a  good  f.  o.  b. 
demand  for  raisins,  and  that  prices,  while 
still  low,  sl  ow  a  tendency  to  advance.  Proba- 
bly more  raisins  have  been  sold  f.  o.  b.  in  the 
last  two  weeks  than  were  sold  during  the 
preceding  four  months.  Four- crown  loose 
Muscatels,  while  scarce,  are  selling  at  3  cents 
to  3%  cents,  standard  grade.  The  principal 
demand  is  for  three-crown  loose.  Last  week 
the  market  for  this  class  of  goods  was  firm  at 
2  cents.  This  week  sales  have  been  made  at 
2%  and  2'4,  and  leaders  show  a  tendency  to 
advance  prices  to  2%,  believing  that  if  they 
ask  it  they  can  get  it.  Two-crown  are  in  good 
supply  with  a  market  at  1%  to  1%.  Seedless 
Muscatels  are  scarce,  but  there  is  enough  to 
supply  the  demand  at  1%.  Seedless  Sultanas 
are  very  scarce,  but  the  demand  is  small.  We 
note  some  transactions  in  this  class  of  goods 
at  3%.  The  present  raisin  situation  we  re- 
gard as  a  verification  of  the  truth  of  state- 
ments printed  in  our  last  two  issues  relative 
to  consigning,  and  as  supporting  the  prophe- 
cies made  that  the  stoppage  of  consignments 
and  the  firm  determination  to  rely  upon  f.  o.  b. 
business,  would  result  in  better  prices.  If 
fruit  growers  would  only  adopt  this  policy 
they  would  undoubtedly  see  a  similar  revival 
of  the  fruit  market. 

The  demand  from  the  East  is  for  very  cheap 
fruit.  Nectarines,  pears  and  the  better 
classes  of  fruit  generally  are  neglected. 
There  is  some  call  for  fancy  and  also  very  fine 
peaches,  but  medium  grades  are  not  in  de- 
mand. Bids  of  2%  cents  f.  o.  b.  for  Chinese 
bleached,  and  for  other  goods  of  similar  grade, 
have  resulted  in  some  sales,  but  in  most  in- 
stances business  has  been  declined  at  this 
price.  For  fancy  peaches  5  cents  has  been 
bid,  without  resulting  in  business,  buyers 
finding  that  they  can  buy  at  the  large  centers 
in  the  East,  where  consigned  stocks  are  still 
in  hand,  pay  local  freight  and  lay  the  stock 
down  at  their  own  doors  for  less  money  than 
they  can  buy  the  goods  in  California  and  ship 
them  to  the  same  points.  Peaches,  choice  in 
all  points  except  size,  are  this  week  command- 
ing bids  of  Z%  cents,  but  holders  want  3% 
cents,  and  the  odd  quarter  has  thus  far  been 
a  bar  to  actual  business. 

Apricots  are  in  small  supply  and  are  very 
firmly  held  at  former  quotations  ;  but,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  no  business  in  this  class  of 
goods  is  being  done  at  this  time. 

Although  statistics  of  the  prune  market  are 
highly  favorable  to  California  holders,  this 
fruit  is  neglected,  and  we  hear  of  no  transac- 
tions to  speak  of.  Offers  of  3%  cents  would  be 
accepted. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  JOBBING  PRICES. 

There  is  so  little  doing  in  the  local  jobbing 

market  that  the  following  prices  may  be 
taken  as  merely  nominal : 

Apples,  quarters,  sun-dried   1V4@  2 

"      rings,  evaporated,  good  to  choice  2^(5?'  3 

"        "             "        fancy   4  (&  4% 

Apricots,  fancy  Moorpark   II K 

"       choice       "    10 

fancy   9M 

"      choice   PV4 

"       standard   K 

"       prime   6 

Figs,  white,  fancy   5 

"        "     choice,   4 

"        "     s'andard   3 

"     black,  fancy   2yt 

"        "     choice   2 

"        "     standard   1% 

Nectarines,  choice   hVt 

"         standard   5 

"         prime   4i4 

Pears,  fancy  halves   7   (a  12 

•'        "    quarters   6 

"    choice   5 

"    standard   4 

"    prime     3 

Peaches,  fancy   5 

"      choice   4 

"       standard   3Vi 

"       prime   3 

"       peeled,  in  boxes   10  <SI2(4 

Plums,  pitted   8M 

"     unpitted   1  @  \<6 

Prunes,  4  sizes   4 

RAISINS. 

4-crown,  loose,  sacks  or  50-pound  boxes.  3V4 
8    "  "  "  "  •'      2M@  2H 

2     "  "  "  "  "       1«@  2 

Seedless  Sultana,  "  "      3H(ti>  4 

"      Muscatel, "  "  "  2'/4 


Dried  Grapes,        "            "          "  2% 

3-crown,  London  layers,  20-pound  boxes.  75(8  Too 

Clusters,                                        "  1  40@1  50 

Dehesa,               "         "  2  25 

"        Imperial,             "          "  2  75 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices : 

Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @|o 

"        soft  shell  '  7  (a  8 

"        hard  shell   S%&  5 

Walnuts,  soft  shell   9  @in 

"'       hard  shell   7  @  g 

grazl1    8  @10 

Peanuts,  California   Z%@  4'4 

FRESH  FRUITS.— This  market  is  very 
slow  and  the  supply  very  poor.  Oranges  ar- 
riving are  for  the  most  part  poor  and  can  only 
be  worked  off  at  very  low  prices  by  street 
peddlers.  Apples  are  in  moderate  supply  and 
are  moving  off  slowly. 

Oranges,  seedlings,  per  box  $  50@1  50 

Navels, Riverside  and  Redlands  2  00@2  50 

■  others   1  25@2  00 

Apples,  ordinary,  box   40@1  00 

"      choice  to  fancy   1  O0<ai  25 

Lemons  (as  to  quality).   75@2  25 

F*OR  RENT. 

200  ACRES  OF  ORCHARD 

  ON  THE   

Famous  Feather  River  Bottom  Lands. 

Mainly  in  Peaches,  with  some  Prunes  and  Al- 
monds. Trees  in  their  sixth  year,  in  fine  condi- 
tion. 

There  is  one  large  cannery  at  Gridley,  three 
miles  distant ;  another  at  Biggs,  seven  miles,  who 
will  use  all  the  fruit  raised  in  the  adjoining  or- 
chards. 

Will  lease  for  one  or  more  years,  as  desired 
Reason  for  renting— an  estate  with  several  minor 
heirs.    For  further  information,  address: 

GEORGE  THRESHER, 
Gridley  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 

P  OF?  SALE, 

On  account  of  departure,  25  or  50  acres  of  an 

ORCHARD 

In  Lagoon  Valley,  near  Vacaville,  Solano  county 
Cal.;  valley  land:  French  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Cherries,  all  in  full  bearing.  With  or  without 
house  and  barn.  Good  water;  healthy  location 
Hot  and  cold  water  in  house  and  all  modern  con- 
veniences on  the  place.  Terms,  one-half  cash  bal- 
ance mortgage. 

C.  H.  STEINMETZ, 

Vacaville  California 

Or  126  Kearny  St.,  Room  12,  San  Francisco. 


LEAN  S  st^l 


HARROW 


i  No  Castings  to  Break,  NoWearout  to  it. 

i  Ad justment  easiest  operated.    Save  its  cost  first  sen- 
\  son.   Adapted  to  gpneralfarm  purposes.  HAS  NO  i 
EQUAL.   Write  for  proof. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

54  Park  St.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


COMPLETE 


CATALOGUE 
of  GUNS  AND 
SPORTING  GOODS 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES. 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  st.^louis 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

•fr  General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

*S* Personal  attention  given  to  salas  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest 
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KylEPICANTAND  FQRF|p 
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cA  DEWEY  &  CO.  s- 
220  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 

TO  LAW  STUDENTS. 

Those  who  desire  to  read  law  at  home  can  ob- 
tain information  as  to  what  books  to  purchase  at 
the  least  possible  cost  to  complete  the  course,  by 
addressing  CHAS.  A.  H.  SMITH,  261  Second  St  . 
Oakland.  Cal. 


FOR  SMLE. 

Fresh  Registered  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers 

CHEAP. 

SULPHUR  SPRING  FARM,  Niles,  Cal. 


LIGHTNIISW3  WELL  MACH'Yf 
PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  is  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'iW 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WORKS. Jk-i-Cl 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO."  DALLAS.TEX.SC 


Agents 


>inke  from  $30. to  $500.  a  month  nt  homf  ortru,. 
elinir.  Work  i  >  •■><  n«  m|  fid.  Don't  rt-ly  on  olh- 
m.  Burn  your  on n  llVffic.  Outfit  fiirnUheit  Tree. 
(m|  to  work  mi          i  Hi'         SCALE  CO*  .-. 


Low  Prices  Have  Come. 

Because  butter  is 
low  in  price  is  no 
reason  why  a  dairy- 
man should  not 
make  money.  With 
a  Safety  Hand 
Separator  he  can 
increase  his  output 
twenty-five  per  cent 
from  the  same  number  of  cows  aDd  it 
increases  fifty  per  cent  in  quality,  thus 
more  than  making  up  the  loss  through 
low  prices.    Send  for  circulars. 

P.  M.  Sharples. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 
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Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  3.  1883.   Patented  April  17.  1883. 


Manufactured  by  G.  L.ISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
Is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  Its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

IST'This  Scraper  Is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse.  $40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
S31.   Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSEWDEN.  ST0CKT0H.  CAL. 

THE  DAVENPORT 

POTATO  Cutter 

and  PLANTER. 

It  marks,  furrows,  cnts. 
drops  and  covers  all  in  one 
Operation. 

No  more  cutting  seed 
by  hand. 

It  cuts  the  potato  tho 
same  as  if  done  by  band. 

It  leaves  the  field  with 
its  work  done  complete. 

The  only  perfect  potato 
planter  made. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  to 
PIANO  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  64  Plain  Street,  Piano.  Ill, 
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Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24 to58  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry.  Garden  and  Kabbit  Fence;  Steel  Gates, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Rails;Tree,Flowerand  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  ct  c.  Catalojrue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


FENCING 

1$  f£  For  HOGS,  POUL.TR Y, 

n  and  »l  1  Once  purposes. 


I  housands  of  Miles  in  Use. 
Always  gives  satisfaction.   Sold  by  dealers.  Freight 
paid.   Take  no  other.   Catalogue  free. 
Mem  LI. EN  WOVEN  HIRE  FENCE  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HEALOS 


Business  College, 

34  Post  Street  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  in  Shorthand.  Type-Writing, 
Bookkeeplnp.TeleKi  aphy. Penmanship.  Drawing,  all 
the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  Hi  teachers 
and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  haley.  Sec. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
723  /V\  A  R  K  E  T  STREET, 
San  Fkancisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $2o;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


February  15,  180G. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  the  State  Lecturer. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Brother 
John  Tuohy,  Lecturer  of  Tulare 
Grange,  for  a  copy  of  the  Tulare 
Register,  containing  a  full  and  interest- 
ing report  of  a  business  meeting  of  his 
Grange,  held  in  Tulare,  Feb.  1st. 

Tulare  Grange  met  in  Goldman's  Hall 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  W,  M.  Mathew- 
son  presiding.  A  communication  from 
the  Bureau  of  Highways  was  read  noti- 
fying the  Grange  that  the  Bureau 
would  be  in  Tulare  on  the  14th  and 
would  hold  a  meeting  in  the  Board  of 
Supervisors'  room  in  Visalia  on  the 
15th  of  this  month,  requesting  the  co- 
operation of  the  Grange,  and  that  all 
persons  interested  in  good  roads  meet 
them  at  the  Supervisors'  room  in  Vi- 
salia on  the  15th. 

Brother  Zumwalt  made  a  verbal  re- 
port of  the  Grange  Committee  on  Good 
Roads.  The  committee,  by  appoint- 
ment, had  met  the  supervisors  and  laid 
before  them  iheir  views  on  good  roads 
without  increasing  taxation,  that  the 
supervisors  had  received  them  courte- 
ously and  heard  them  attentively,  and 
after  due  deliberation  had  officially  re- 
quested the  committee  to  designate  a 
two-mile  stretch  of  road  to  be  put  in 
good  repair  and  kept  so  for  a  year  as 
an  experiment  in  cost  and  practical 
lesson  on  good  management.  The  com- 
mittee, after  due  inspection  of  the  dif- 
ferent roads  leading  out  of  Visalia, 
designated  the  first  two  miles  of  one 
running  due  east,  better  known  as  the 
Mineral  King  road. 

The  supervisors  have  the  matter 
under  consideration,  to  be  acted  on  at 
a  future  meeting,  but  hesitate  to  make 
the  order  for  road  designated,  as  the 
whole  expense  would  be  from  one  road 
district  fund.  Some  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  better  course  would 
be  to  put  the  road  from  Visalia  to  Tu- 
lare in  good  condition  and  keep  it  so  by 
watering  during  the  whole  of  the  dry 
season,  the  City  Council  of  Visalia  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Tulare  to  keep 
the  connecting  streets  in  like  good  re- 
pair. This  subject  was  discussed  by 
the  Grange.  No  vote  was  taken,  but 
it  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  opin- 
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Gold 
Dust 
On  Every 
Farm 
in  this 
Country 

would  mean  a  saving  of  more  than 
half  the  labor  required  to  keep 
things  clean  without  it. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  is 
in  millions  of  kitchens  now  and 
will  be  in  millions  more  when  tried 
by  hard  worked  women  who  have 
never  used  it. 

In  cleaning  and  scrubbing  any- 
thing its  aid  is  invalnarae.  It  docs 
something  no  soap  or  other  cleanser 
will  do — cuts  the  grease  on  milk 
pails,  p.ms,  churns,  &c.  With  its 
aid  yon  can  keep  your  dairy  clean 
and  sweet  in  half  the  time,  with  half 
the  labor,  at  half  the  expense.  .Sold 
everywhere  in  large  packages,  25c. 
each. 

Goi.n  DrsT  Washino  PnwnF.n  has 
an  Additional  value  to  the  farmer  fur 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  aud  trees  and  live  stock. 

\tub  n.  k.  fairbank  co.,j 

Chicago,   St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 
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ion  of  the  members  of  the  Grange  that 
this  would  be  the  best  course  to  take. 
The  Grange  Committee  on  Good  Roads 
is  continued  with  instructions  to  per- 
severe in  the  work  until  a  successful 
start  in  good  roads  is  made.  The 
Grange  herein  requests  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  citizens  interested  in  good 
roads,  and  particularly  asks  the  co- 
operation of  all  bicycle  clubs  and  of  all 
members  thereof. 

A  resolution,  sent  in  by  Bro.  C.  J. 
Berry  and  read  by  Bro.  Zumwalt  en- 
dorsing a  free  public  market  in  San 
Francisco  and  requesting  the  Harbor 
Commissioners  to  provide  the  same, 
was  discussed  and  carried. 

Bro.  Zumwalt  having  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Grange  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  directors  of  the  Tulare  & 
Visalia  Railroad  to  the  business  men, 
tax-payers  and  citizens  of  Tulare  and 
Visalia,  and  having  stated  the  purport 
and  effect  of  the  same,  it  was 

Required,  That  members  of  Tulare  Grange 
have  found  the  Tulare  it  Visalia  Railroad  to 
be  a  road  of  great  public  convenience  and  ad- 
vantage; they  regret  that  from  business  de- 
pressions and  other  causes  it  does  not  now 
remunerate  the  stockholders  who  have  built 
it ;  they  believe  the  business  men  of  Visalia 
and  Tulare  can  give  it  such  patronage,  with 
advantage  to  themselves,  as  well  as  prevent 
further  loss  to  the  stockholders.  In  this  con- 
dition of  the  affairs  of  the  Tulare  &  Visalia 
Hailroad,  Tulare  Grange  asks  of  the  business 
men  and  citizens  of  both  towns  to  meet  the 
V.  &  T.  Railroad  Company  in  their  liberal 
offer,  published  in  all  the  county  papers,  and 
cordially  give  the  road  that  support  which 
will  insure  its  continuance  and  in  time  its 
extension. 

The  Grange  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Visalia  at  10  a.  m.,  the  15th. 

FREE  MARKET  EXPRESSIONS  BY  TTI.AKE  GRANGE. 

Whereas,  The  Harbor  Commissioners  of 
San  Francisco  are  discussing  the  question  of 
building  a  free  market  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording an  opportunity  to  the  produce  growers 
of  our  State,  giving  such  facilities  as  will 
permit  them  to  become  their  own  salesmen, 
thus  avoiding  the  charges  of  commission 
dealers;  therefore  be  it 

ResoIveA  That  the  Tulare  Grange  does  re- 
spectfully request  the  Harbor  Commissioners 
of  San  Francisco  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  a  free 
market  and  establish  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  Tulare  Grange  is  heartily 
in  unison  with  this  object,  recognizing  it  to  be 
a  measure  of  great  relief  to  the  producers  of 
our  State. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  Harbor  Commissioners  by  our  sec- 
retary. 


Bro.  B.  F.  Frisbie  installed  the  offi- 
cers of  North  Butte  Grange  on  Janu- 
ary 11th,  assisted  by  Past  Master 
George  Ohleyer,  Jr.,  of  Yuba  City 
Grange.  The  morning  hour  was  de- 
voted to  business.  This  was  followed 
by  open  doors  and  a  bounteous  harvest 
feast.  The  afternoon  was  taken  up 
with  the  installation  ceremonies  and 
addresses  by  visitors  and  others.  The 
following  are  the  officers  installed: 
Master,  Walter  Johnson;  Overseer, 
James  Hampton;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Walton;  Steward,  Leon  Hedger;  As- 
sistant Steward.  W.  E.  Parker,  Jr.; 
Chaplain,  Mrs.  E.  Wilkinson:  Treas- 
urer, John  M.  Hedger;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Ell  Hedger:  Gate  Keeper,  L.  D. 
Hedger;  Ceres,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Porter; 
Pomona.  Mrs.  Annie  Young;  Flora. 
Mrs.  Emma  Johnson;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Miss  Ester  Mould. 


Borrowing  money  to  pay  running  ex- 
penses is  as  much  to  be  avoided  by  the 
Government  as  by  the  individual.  But 
when  the  Government  can  borrow  at 
one-third  the  rate,  then  it  should  do  it 
and  not  seek  to  cast  its  burden  on  the 
people  until  ri  after  harvest  "  at  least. 
If,  as  is  alleged,  borrowing  is  a  crime, 
give  the  people  an  opportunity  to 
avoid  it;  besides,  it  is  asserted  that 
Governments  do  not  commit  crimes. 


A  package  of  question  cards  has 
been  mailed  to  every  Grange  in  the 
directory,  either  to  the  Lecturer,  or 
to  Master  or  Secretary  to  be  handed 
to  the  Lecturer.  If  any  have  been 
omitted  they  will  please  speak  up. 
An  acknowledgment  of  their  receipt 
by  postal  card  or  letter  would  be  ap- 
preciated. If  a  greater  supply  is  de- 
sired, they  can  be  had  by  ordering. 


plenished  from  national  headquarters 
soon,  we  will  be  thrown  on  our  own 
resources.  The  "Quarterly  Bulletin" 
can  be  had  for  10  cents  a  year  by  send- 
ing that  amount  to  Hon.  Alpha  Mes- 
ser,  Rochester,  Vermont. 


Prok.  Ostwalo  offers  a  peculiar  spec- 
ulation which  he  calls  a  "chemical 
theory  of  the  freedom  of  the  will."  He 
regards  it  as  impossible  that  all  natu- 
ral phenomena  should  be  purely  me- 
chanical, as  materialists  would  consider 
them,  for  mechanical  processes  are 
reversible — they  will  work  backward 
as  well  as  forward — while  natural  pro- 
cesses will  not.  He  regards  the  action 
of  the  human  will  as  being  precisely 
like  the  chemical  process  known  as 
catalysis,  in  which  an  agent  influences 
the  time  of  a  reaction  without  being 
itself  affected.  It  is  exactly  thus  that 
the  human  mind  acts  on  matter,  accel- 
erating the  chemical  and  mechanical 
processes  associated  with  physical 
activity  without  any  expenditure  of 
energy. 

Geoboi  B.  SpRIOOS  of  Baltimore,  re- 
cently, in  the  presence  of  several 
physicians,  pushed  a  car  loaded  with 
pig  iron,  weighing  65,000  pounds, 
twenty-five  feet  up  grade.  Spriggs  is 
a  blacksmith,  who  doesn't  seem  to  know 
his  own  strength.  He  is  twenty-five 
years  of  age  and  weighs  172  pounds. 
He  is  a  mass  of  muscle.  Eight  men, 
aggregating  1500  pounds  in  weight, 
made  an  attempt  to  move  the  car,  but 
failed.  After  the  exhibition  Spriggs 
was  examined  by  the  physicians.  He 
has  a  chest  expansion  of  forty-four 
inches  and  can  lift  750  pounds  on  his 
fingers. 

In  Switzerland  and  other  mountain- 
ous countries  the  goat  leads  long 
strings  of  animals  daily  to  and  from 
the  mountains,  but  it  is  in  South  Africa 
that  it  is  regularly  kept  and  employed 
as  a  leader  of  flocks  of  sheep.  Should 
a  blinding  storm  or  rain  or  hail  drive 
the  silly  sheep  before  it,  or  cause  them 
to  huddle  together  in  a  corner,  so  as  to 
suffocate  each  other,  the  trained  goat 
will  wake  them  up,  and  by  a  method 
best  known  to  itself,  will  induce  them 
to  follow  it  to  a  place  of  safety. 


One  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  South  America 
is  the  oven  bird,  which  mixes  hair  with 
mud  and  builds  its  nest  in  the  form  of 
a  baker's  oven.  In  this  structure  there 
are  two  compartments,  one  of  which — 
where  the  eggs  are  laid— is  high  up,  so 
that  the  birds  may  hatch  their  young 
in  the  dry 


The  best  lamp  -  chimney 
word  in  the  world  is  "  Mac- 
beth," whether  English  or 
French  or  blemish  or  Dutch. 

But  get  the  shape  that  is 
made  for  your  lamp,  "pearl 
top"  or  "  pearl  glass."  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


BAKER  <& 


rt  /Vt  I  L  T  O  IN. 


Words  of  approval  and  encourage- 
ment come  from  several  Lecturers, 
and  they  are  highly  appreciated.  Re- 
quests for  cards  and  other  reading 
matter  is  being  forwarded  so  long  as 
the  supply  holds  out,  but,  unless  re- 


TIIK  LION  STEEL  I  KAMI:  HIM    II  AliKOW 

reverses  without  detaching;  Willi  or  without  Kx- 
tension  heads.    Write  for  Special  Circular. 
■San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Lou  Angeles. 

PTJMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double  acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  Hl.UXi  gallons 
per  hour.  ScDd  for  circular.  A  T.  AMES,  Ualt,  Ual. 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  In  Its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below  : 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

I!  Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  '93. 

H  Dr.  R.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

I     Sirs  : — I  have  used  your  Kendall's 

&  Spavin  Cure   wilh   good  success  for 

N  curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best 

Jj  Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

I,  Yours  trulv,  August  Fredrick. 

J|         For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
[J   Dr.  H.  J.  KEXDALL  COMPANY, 

M  ENOSBURGH  FALLS 


RADISHES 


A  riidinh  hard,  pithy  and  bitter  in  worthless. 
A  good  one— small,  crisp  nnd  mild— a  luxury. 
Poor  rndiislif*  are  raised  by  most  |>eople  with 
doubtful  rullnre,  noil  and  seed;  the  ooor>  by 
few,  with  rich  soil,  proper  fertilizing  and  best 
seed— addim:  wrod  Helie*  i<nd  salt,  insuriiiK 
quick  growth  and  n-iiiL'  HIST  SFF.D. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Is  best— Vaughan's 
Twenty-Day  Forcing  Radish  is  too  quick 
to  get  pithy.  Twenty  day  from  sowing  I 
The  worms  cannot  keep  up  with  them.  TWO 
I'Mirs  grow  fr(ln,  11  while  ..■»■  is  produced  from 
other  seed,  nm  km\n  i.koms: 


Our  List  of  Best  Radishes: 

Pit.     Oi.  Jf.lb 
Twenty-  Pav  Forcing ...  5c. 

Scarlet  Globe   5C. 

Scarlet  filiihc.  white  tip  5c. 
Improved  Breakfast...  5c. 
Vaughan's  Market ....  5c.  loc 

Chartler    3c.  7c 

Munich  Bier  Rcttig  5c. 

Lady  Finger  5c. 

Early  Long  Scarlet  .  . .  3c. 


Hi. 


loc.  30c.  $1.00 
loc.   25c.  .85 

10c.  30c. 
10c.  25c. 
30c. 
20c. 

25c. 

20c, 

15c. 


loc 

IOC 

6c 


1.00 

.80 

1.00 

.60 
.80 

•65 
•  50 


One  packet  KK1»  Hubbard  Squash,  rare  and 
valuable,  FREE  with  every  order,  if  you  men- 
tion thispaiier.  Write  forourcomiiletelbVpage 
catalog  for  IKK.    It  lei  I- the  whole  story. 
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AUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

84  and  86  Randolph  St..  CHICAaO. 
26  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  In  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

KHEUITIATISITI 
1. 1   'I  HA  I.O 

GENERAL.  DEBILITY 
LAIVIE  BACK 
NERVOUS  DISEASES 

CHKONIt;  UlSlSABJfiS 
AND  FUNCTIONAL, 
DERANUEMENTH 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  la  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Itheumatlc, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  win  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  fulled. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  It  Is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  In  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

ContainsfuUeBt  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order.  In  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  OKLT  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  Cldg.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
the  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  Work) 


WACON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO. ,,  18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 

THE   ONLY    TYPEWRITING  MACHINE 

with  the  Writing  always  In  sight,  and  hu  Simple 
Strong  Quick  Action.  Direct  Stroke.  Steel  T.vne. 
Powerful  Manlfolder.  Permanent  Alignment.  Price 
only  f7.i.  Bent  on  trial.  H.  K.  STARKWEATHER  CO.. 
Ground  Floor  .till  California  St..  San  KranclDCO. 


February  15,  1896. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 
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Gun  Manufacture. 


There  seems  to  be  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  art  of  gun  manufacture  will 
be  revolutionized  by  the  Maxim  plan  of 
manufacturing  guns  from  one  solid  in- 
tegral forging.  In  the  Maxim  system 
the  forging  is  roughly  turned  and  then 
annealed  in  a  slow  furnace.  It  is  next 
carefully  turned,  smooth  -  bored  and 
rifled.  Then  it  is  mounted  vertically 
in  a  special  furnace  and  rotated  slowly 
while  a  current  of  cold  gas  is  forced 
through  the  bore.  The  carbon  io  the 
gas  combines  with  the  steel  of  the 
bore,  hardening  it  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  steel.  While  the  gun  is 
red  hot  the  coal  gas  is  shut  off  and  a 
very  large  stream  of  cold  oil  under 
high  pressure  is  forced  through  the 
bore.  This  cools  the  bore  and  the  in- 
side shrinks  to  its  finished  dimension. 
The  outside  body  of  the  gun  then  grad- 
ually shrinks  upon  the  cooled  interior 
portion,  thus  throwing  it  into  the  state 
of  high  tension  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  gun  to  resist  instantan- 
eously with  its  whole  mass  the  shock  of 
discharge.  It  is  believed  that  by  this 
method  heavy  ordnance  can  be  manu- 
factured in  half  the  time  and  at  half 
the  expense  of  the  present  system. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  28,  1896. 

553,f36.— Low-water  Alarm— O.  J.  Backus,  S.  F. 
553,639.— Sewing  Machine— E.  O.  Bennett,  Hay- 
wards,  Cal. 

553,796  —  Wheel— Di  Vecchio  &  Coward,  S.  F. 
553,613. — Engine — E.  W.  Hammon,  Davisville,  Cal. 
553,649.— Fruit  Pitter— A.  Harpold,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

553,571.— Seed  Rack— J.  Sproule  S.  F. 
553,795.— Snap  Hook— W.  G.  Tower,  Murietta,  Cal. 
553,631.— School  Desk— C.  B.  Towle,  Vallejo,  Cal. 
553,727. — Sprinkler. — J.  P.  Van  Sickle,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

553,633.— Telephone  Diaphragm  — E.  Weschcke, 
S.  F. 

553,634  —  Amalgamator—  S.  A.  West,  S.  F. 

Notb.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


A  new  thermometer  has  been  in- 
vented, designed  especially  for  deter- 
mining the  temperatures  of  difficult 
or  inaccessible  places,  such  as  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  etc.  Its  action  de- 
pends upon  the  well-known  fact  that 
different  conductors  of  electricity  vary 
in  their  resistance  at  different  temper- 
atures, and  at  different  ratios.  It  has 
also  been  applied  to  measuring  the 
temperature  of  steel  tape,  used  to 
establish  a  base  line,  instead  of  ascer- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  air,  as 
was  previously  the  custom. — Popular 
Science.   

AH  !  WHAT  DELICIOUS  COFFEE. 
Thus  a  Texas  lady  writes ;  and  I  grew  it  for 
less  than  %  cent  a  pound,  from  Salzer's  Great 
Coffee  Berry— coffee  better  than  Rio!  That's 
a  general  verdict.  A  15-cent  package  gives 
thirty  pounds.  Largely  used  in  Germany, 
Prance,  Holland  and  England.  Sixty  thousand 
bushels  Seed  Potatoes  cheap. 

If  You  Will  Cut  This  Out  and  Send  It, 
With  15  cents  in  stamps,  to  the  John  A.  S'.lzer 
Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  get  a 
package  of  above  great  coffee  seed  and  our  148- 
page  seed  catalogue ;  catalogue  alone,  5  cents. 


The  World's  Fair  medals,  23,857  in 
number,  have  been  received  at  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department, 
Washington.  The  medals  will  be  held 
there  until  the  commission  meets  and 
adopts  measures  for  their  proper  dis- 
tribution. 

Here  is  the  correct  way  to  carve  a 
fish  :  Run  a  knife  down  the  back,  cut- 
ting through  the  skin.  Remove  the 
fins.  Then  cut  into  even  pieces  on  one 
side.  When  these  pieces  are  served, 
remove  the  bones  and  cut  the  under 
side  in  the  same  way. 

She  saw  a  mouse,  but  did  not  swerve. 
Although  it  must  have  shocked  her. 

She  had  to  make  a  show  of  nerve — 
She  was  a  female  doctor. 

— Chicago  Record. 


8 -SHORTHORN  BULLS -8 

FOR  SALE. 

YEARLINGS  AND  TWO  -  YEAR  -  OLDS  from 
good  milk  and  butter  strains  —  from  recorded 
breeders. 

I  have  choice- bred  (registered)  POLAND-CHINA 
AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cat 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


V.  EL.  1SCKKE,  K2H  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock ;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Mies  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  187ti. 

i  ERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F„  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


PARKVIEW  HOI' I. TRY  F4RM,  F.  P.  Lowell. 
Prop..  Sacramento.  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans:  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns;  Black  Spanish  :  Black  Minorca: 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 


J.  W.  FORGERS,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Fine  Fowls 
and  Eggs.   Write  to  me. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  F. 


MRS.  J.  <i.  FREDERICKS,  Madison.  Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas  and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO. .Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F. — BERKSHIRES. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRES  AND  POl, 4ND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  —  Bprkshires  from  imported 
stock— Mayfleld,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regisfd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  II.  OLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish. French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  TH  ESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chickeD 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remevi- 
ber  the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St.. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


Consign 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter,  Cheese,  Honey,  Etc. 


-TO- 


POULTRYMEN'S  UNION, 


307  Front  Street 


San  Francisr* 


INCUBATORS 


Our  160  pane,  finely  illustrated  ( 
Combined  Poultry  Guide  and  ( 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you  C 
wish  to  know  about  C 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRYJ 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators,  I 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.  Guide  andCata-l 
logue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)  Worth  one  Dollar.  { 
Reliable  Incubator^*  Kr^?Jf^?v^Si"#?/-.UJ»s/J 


|\JEW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  1896  Finest 

book  ever  published,  contains  nearly  100 
pages,  all  printtd  in  colon,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  how  to  make  poultry 
*Xnnd  gardening  pav.  Sent  post  paid  for  15c. 
^/JohnBauscher,Jr..'box60Freeportl  I1L 


OUR  POULTRY  AXNUAL 

and  Book  of  Valuable  Recipes,  64  large 
pages,  contains8  beautiful  colored  plates 
of  fowls,  gives  description  and  prices  of 
45  varieties, with  important  hintson  care 
of  poultry,  and  pages  of  recipes  of  great 
value  to  everyone.  Finest  Poultry  Book 
published  for  WM  Postpaid  only  10  cts. 
C.  N.  Bowers,  Box  21,  Dakota,  III 


DEHORN 


Ca  ves  With  THE  JOHN 
MARCH  CO  S  Ch.mieal 
Dehorner.  Eight  years  successful.  At  Dru^p  lists 
or  prepaid  fl.  Pamphlets  free.  Address  72  Bive 
street.  Chicago.  The  application  of  any  other  ttitb 
stance  is  an  Inf ricpement  of  patent  4;s..ttr. 


Porter  Bros.  &  Co., 

Having  Effected  a  Satisfactory  Settlement  of  their  Affairs, 

ARE  AGAIN  OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS. 


315   Davis  Street,   San  Francisco. 


The  "HANDY"  T 


■  KN   HLL   STEEL   FHRM  TRUCK, 


It  is  lighter, 
stronger 
and  more 
lasting  than 
a  wagon. 

Guaranteed 

to  carry  2 
Tons.  4000 
Pounds. 
Just  stop  to 
think  of 

that.  Sold  by  all  leading  Jobbers 
Implement  Dealers.  Write  to  them  i 

BEJT&ND0RF  AXLE 


and 


la. 


U 

C 
K 


\A7.  G.  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON   PRUNE   DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 
dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE.— The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 
is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES,  ETC.,  ETC.    Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jon'y  aDd  Feb'y 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.   Correspondence  solic'td. 


Dandy  No.  31  Steel  Plotw  Doubletree  Price,      1  .OO  Each 

Dandy  Steel  1*1  ova/  Singletree  35  Each 

Buy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


he  lacific  Loast  Dairyman. 

DEVOTED   TO    DAIRYING    AND  INTENSIVE 
FARMING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Semi-moDthly,  16  pages.    Good  illustrations. 
Price  si.; xi  per  Year. 

Sample  copies  free. 


lie  Pacific  Coast  Dairyman  Publishing  Co., 

Taronia,  Washington. 


SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATOR 

[Our  magnificent 
new  catalogue 
giving  full  in- 
formation re- 
;arding  artificial 
fetching  &  Brooding 
and  treatise  on  poul- 
try raising  sen  t  for  io 
staxm«*.   Circular  free. 


Write  now. 
Des  Moines 
s  Incubuor  Co.  . 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simply  Perfect,  Self- Rcgnlat- 


Tho 


..W  in 


■•iteration.    Liiwct  r>rl<*«-d 
UrNt-elu««  llat.-ht-r  tmulv. 
UK».  II.  !»TAHI,. 
14  l„  I  l>-i  B.  6th  Kt.  Qiil.i.  i  .111. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  236  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 

Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  Give  plainly  vour  name  and  address.  H.  K. 
STARKWEATHER.  UIO California  St..  San  Francisco. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  panes. 
Be  st'RE  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 
G.  W.  York  &  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 


B 


KCCDCDC  SEND  FOR 
C  Ea  1      C  IX  O  Sample   cop;  oi 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCC  CIIPPI  ICQ 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DILL  DUirLICd 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  Medlna.O. 


Hake,    ffloff  Itt    dfc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  I  si2to  si6  Sacramento  st..  5.n  prancuco.  c.i. 

816  MONTGOMERY  ST  R  K KT,                    BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
Het.  California  and  Pine,  SAM  FRANCISCO.  CAL  I      BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO   Portland,  Or. 
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Buggies, 

Carts, 

Wagons. 


Everything 


«««««<  on  »»»»»> 


Wheels. 
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WITH  ALL  LATE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

44  DEERE  "  ROADSTER— For  Gentlemen  and  Ladies. 
44  DEERE"  LEADER — High  Grade;  Can't  be  Beat. 
44  NATIONAL  "    High  Grade  Only;  Racer  and  Roadster;  for 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies. 


/AGENTS      W  FK  IN  T  E  D 


DEERE  I  IMPLEMENT  COn  PAN  Y 

305  and  307  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 

UP    TO    DATE  ! 


BY 


USING 


Ready  Roofing. 
P.&B.  Building  Papers. 
Roof  Paints. 


MANUFAOTURKD   ONLY  HY 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


HO  Battery  St.,  San  Era  n  <r  I  so  o. 
Ill  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


Write  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 


"DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

FOR  POWER. 

THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  rent  per  horse  power  per  hoar.  It  is  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced.  as  shown  In  the  following  table,  and  which  Is  hased  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  five-horse  power  Gasoline  Engines,  using  gasoline  (74°).  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafflne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas.  ten  hours'  run.  1000  feet  12  00 

Gasoline  (T4  dep.).  ten  hours'  run.  8H  pallons  &  14c   1  25 

Coal  Oil.  ten  hours'  run.  7'A  pallons  <8  10c   75 

Crude  Petroleum,  asphaltum  base.  1(S  gallons  (si  3c   48 

Crude  Petroleum  (88  dep.),  parafflne  base.  U  pallons  &  5c   85 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7  gallons  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon=21  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours'  run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafflne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  60  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  aminimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  parafflne  base  at  110c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  Kc  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  I per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline.  ivtc  per  horse  power  per  hour.  0 
SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS    AND   PRICE    LISTS.    ^  ^ 

THE    BEST    yV\  '  F~ '  Ofg*ie  O., 

San    Leandro,    CZa '  te 

IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

First  patented  by  Jacob  Price. 
I  have  just  received  a  new  lot  of  these  machines,  with  a  steel  box  and  other  improvements,  which 
make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  compact  sowing  machines  in  the  market. 

This  Seed  Sower  will  sow  wheat  100  feet  wide  (working  width.  80  ftet),  elevating  just  enough  grain 
to  distribute  It  properly,  whether  the  team  walks  fast  or  slow.   Price  S35.   For  sale  by 

L .    C  MOREHOUSE, 
WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent   San  Leandro,  Cal. 


Tlie  F^onrToes  Cultivator. 

Compact.    Durable.     Light  Draft. 

Best  Iron  and  Steel.   No  woodwork  to  weather- 

<  lit  i  k  or  ftpltt, 
N«  neck  draft.    Teeth  and  Shovels  will  not  clog. 
I>rlver  liaH  his  work  In  front  of  him. 

Any  tootli  may  he  used. 
The  Forbes  Cultivator  Is  made  In  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.   The  eleven  tooth  CUlB  six  feel  in  width, 
or  by  removing'  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  a  five-foot  or 
even  smaller  if  desired.   The  eleven  100th  is  calculated 
for  a  two-horse  machine.   The  thirteen  tOOth  for  three  or 
four  horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  or  eight  feet  in  width. 
This  implement  is  commended  by  all  who  use  It. 
For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  address: 

GEORGE  \AI.  FORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 
(il'BSKRVILLK,  Santa   Clara  County.  California. 


THE  BOTTOM'S  OUT 


of  farming  in  the  old  ways.  Low  prices  can't  be  met  by  harder  work, — 
you've  got  to  change  your  methods.  Raise  double  the  crops  on  the  same 
land,  with  less  work.  Can't  be  done  ?  it  is  done  !  The  PLA  N  ET  J  R.  Book 
for  1896  will  tell  you  all  about  these  famous  labor-saving  Farm  Tools,  that 
apply  modern  business  methods  to  farming.  The  Wheel  Hoe  alone  does 
six  men's  work.  20  other  tools  as  good.  The  book  is  sent  free  if  you 
write  to  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  uo7  Jlarket  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Some  Views  of  Livermore. 


The  pictures  grouped  upon  this  page  are  represen- 
tative of  the  pretty  town  of  Livermore,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  same  name,  three  hours'  ride 
southeast  from  San  Francisco.  The  lower 
view  showing  only  a  section  of  the  town  is 
representative  of  the  whole.  Its  glimpse  of 
streets,  park-like  in  breadth  and  wealth  of  ' 
shade,  and  its  succession  of  lovely  homes, 
each  in  its  setting  of  lawn  or  garden,  are 
characteristic  features  of  a  place  which  is 
not  excelled  in  the  points  of  beauty  and 
order  in  the  whole  of  California.  But  to  a 
visitor  the  first  attraction  of  Livermore  is 
likely  to  be  the  fine  views  on  every  side. 
In  the  picture  there  is  a  hint  of  their 
beauty,  but  the  fullness  of  it  is  not  to  be 
told  in  the  black-and-white  of  the  printing 
press.  The  colors  vary  with  each  hour  in 
the  day  and  with  each  day  in  the  year,  and 
the  glory  of  it  all  is  reserved  for  those  who 
will  view  it  for  themselves. 

The  middle  of  the  upper  pictures  of  the 
group  show  fine,  though 
by  no  means  unusual,  ex- 
amples of  our  California 
rural  architecture.  Even 
thus  early  in  her  history, 
California  is  growing  to 
be  a  land  famous  for  the 
number  and  charm  of  its 
homes. 

For  these  pictures  we 
are  indebted  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Livermore 
Herald.  They  are  taken 
from  the  "midwinter 
edition  "  of  that  journal 
— a  publication  in  which 
the  interests  of  Liver- 
more Valley  were  splen- 
didly set  forth. 


which  begin  to  reach  here  in  April  and  keep  coming 
until  November.  There  are  still  obtainable,  and  will 
be  until  the  first  of  May,  California  fresh  pears,  which 
are  being  held  by  merchants  in  the  many  refrigerator 


DWELLING    OF   A.    DUVALL,    NEAR  LIVERMORE 


A  mono  the  hopeful 
signs  of  the  times  is  the 
growth  of  the  fruit  mar- 
ket in  the  East  under  the 
stimulus  of  improved  sup- 
ply, especially  from  Cali- 
fornia. With  reference 
to  it,  the  New  York 
World  recently  remarked: 
"  Fruiterers  by  the  hun- 
dred are  now  doing  busi- 
ness all  over  town  where 
five  years  ago  they  could 
have  been  counted  by 
scores.  The  push-cart 
fraternity  has  multiplied 
tremendously.  The  sig- 
nificant fact  about  this 
astonishing  growth  is 
that  it  is  due  to  the  in- 
troduction of  home-grown 
fruits  —  from  California 
and  Florida — so  that  to- 
day there  are  handled  in 
a  year,  through  the  auc. 
tion  rooms  and  other 
means,  a  total  of  about 

50,000,000  packages  of  all  varieties.  New  York  is 
therefore  the  greatest  fruit  center  of  the  world.  Of 
all  the  States  in  America,  the  greatest  as  regards 
the  extent  and  value  of  production  is  California.  It 
is  to  this  State  that  we  look  for  the  summer  fruits, 


of  exploiting  the  many  cities  in  the  East  where  even 
now  the  name  of  California  fruit  is  all  but  unknown. 

The  following  from  the  Solano  (Suisun)  Republican 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  have  the  habit 
of  paying  or  of  receiving  advances  on  fruit: 
"  Some  time  ago  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  com- 
menced action  against  Thomas  Dickson  to 
recover  the  sum  of  $1298.78.  In  order  that 
the  case  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  we 
again  give  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  suit.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  in  Oc- 
tober, 1893,  he  advanced  defendant  the  sum 
of  $4704.64  as  the  estimated  price  of  certain 
quantities  of  prunes,  according  to  the  size 
and  qualities  thereof,  as  represented  by  de- 
fendant. Acting  on  this  representation, 
plaintiff  sold  the  prunes  in  lots  in  different 
cities,  and  the  amount  realized  from  the 
sales  was  $3495.85,  after  deducting  ex- 
penses. Plaintiff  averred  that  he  advanced 
the  sum  of  $1298.78  in  excess  of  amount  re- 
ceived, and  sues  accordingly  for  the  indebt- 
edness. He  further  claimed  that  the  money 
was  advanced  with  the 
—  understanding  that,  if 
the  amount  so  advanced 
exceeded  the  sum  paid  to 
the  defendant,  the  excess 
or  difference  would  be  re- 
paid to  plaintiff.  The  de- 
fendant denied  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  the 
complaint,  and  claimed 
the  prunes  were  not  sold 
on  his  representation  and 
there  was  no  such  under- 
standing as  alleged  be- 
tween him  and  the  plaint- 
iff. Judgment  was  given 
for  the  plaintiff  for  the 
sum  of  $1298.78."  The 
decision  was  by  Judge 
Buckley  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  Solano  county. 


DWELLING    OF   GEO.  E. 


WEGENER, 


NEAR  LIVERMORE. 


BIRD'S-EYE   VIEW    OF   LIVERMORE,    LOOKING    NORTH   FROM   THE    HIGH-SCHOOL  TOWER. 


The  bee  men  of  south- 
ern California  are  taking 
up  the  Exchange  idea. 
At  a  meeting  held  at 
Riverside  last  week,  "  T. 
H.  B.  Chamblin,  the 
father  of  the  southern 
California  fruit  Ex- 
change system,  spoke 
and  gave  some  advice 
along  the  line  of  co-oper- 
ation, not  only  in  selling 
honey,  but  in  buying  sup- 
plies." The  Pienn  (River- 
side) reports  that  "the 
temper  of  the  meeting 
was  in  favor  of  doing 
away  with  middlemen. 
These  buyers  bear  the 
market  until  the  pro- 
ducer gets  practically 
nothing  for  his  crop  of 
honey  above  the  cost  of 
caring  for  it." 


warehouses  in  this  city."  This  in  a  market  which 
was  slow  to  recognize  our  fruits,  and  still  slower  to 
buy  them,  is,  indeed,  eacouraging.  It  shows  the 
power  of  our  products  to  win  their  way  when  they 
get  the  chance,  and  it  ought  to  stimulate  the  project 


A  letter  from  Woodlaud  says:  "The  farmers 
are  elated  with  the  fair  prospects  that  now  loom  up 
before  them.  No  man  with  a  team  need  lie  idle  for 
the  want  of  work,  as  the  farmers  and  fruit  men  have 
ample  work  for  them  all." 
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The  Week. 


_     .  These  delightful  days  are  begin- 

\\  eat  her  °  *  ° 

uing  to  lose  their  charm  for  the 
and  crops.  farmer.  The  rapid  evaporation 
which  has  taken  place  through  the  clear  air,  at  the 
bidding  of  sun  heat  and  dry  northerly  winds,  is 
checking  growth  of  grain  and  pasture  and  making 
the  orchard  soils  too  dry  to  work  well  with  the  plow. 
Meantime  the  fruit  trees  are  blooming  all  too  soon 
and  frost  dangers  are  imminent  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  soil-surface  and  atmosphere.  Although  little 
harm  is  being  done,  except  perhaps  to  the  purses  of 
the  stock  men,  who  have  to  buy  feed  to  supplement 
the  short  pasture  growth,  it  will  be  generally  de- 
lightful to  have  a  season  of  dripping  skies  and  moist 
southerly  breezes,  which  will  bring  something  of 
rankness  to  the  field  growths.  There  is  yet  time  for 
such  conditions  to  develop  and  give  us  a  grand  win- 
ter growth,  and  we  lose  no  faith  in  the  future  when 
we  say  that  it  is  pleasanter,  as  we  go  along,  to  have 
some  small  installments  of  the  blessings  which  are  in 
store  for  us. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
February  19,  1896,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

1  Minimum  Temperature 
1  for  the  Week  

Eureka  

24.73 

31.60 

26  81 

70 

36 

Red  Bluff   

13.83 

24  37 

17.19 

76 

36 

Sacramento  

• 

21.20 

11.68 

* 

42 

San  Francisco  

12  42 

21  69 

16.64 

72 

46 

Fresno  

4  09 

11.18 

5.96 

74 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

12  25 

22.40 

' 

86 

36 

Los  Angeles  

5  91 

11  67 

12.01 

88 

44 

San  Diego  

3  32 

10  16 

3.95 

84 

42 

Yuma  

.46 

2.99 

2.51 

44 

Trouble  Over  Beet 
Prices  at  Chino. 


» Indicates  no  record. 

There  is  serious  trouble  at  Chino 
between  the  sugar  factory  and  the 
beet  growers,  and  the  latter 
threaten  to  plant  no  beets  this  coming  season.  The 
r  owers  have  held  a  secret  meeting  and  unani- 
mously resolved  not  to  plant  any  beets  unless  the 


I  he  Wine 


factory  pa}  s  $4. 25  per  ton  for  12  per  cent  beets,  and 
without  making  analysis.  This  action  was  brought 
about  by  the  announcement  on  the  part  of  the  fac- 
tory people  some  time  since  that  prices  for  beets 
would  be  reduced  this  season  from  $3.50,  which  was 
paid  last  season,  to  $3,  while  for  each  per  cent  under 
12  a  further  reduction  of  50  cents  per  ton  would  be 
made.  As  if  this  was  not  enough,  the  factory 
reserved  the  right  to  reject  any  beets  falling  below 
10  per  cent,  and  also  to  refuse  beets  under  80  per 
cent  puritj'.  The  growers  claim  that  this  is  a  cinch 
game,  inasmuch  as  75  per  cent  of  all  beets  grown 
fall  below  80  in  purity.  They  claim  also  that  the 
analysis  by  the  factory  is  often  fraudulent,  and  they 
declare  that  they  will  not  submit  to  it.  These  facts 
are  from  a  Chino  letter  of  the  Cth  inst.  The  writer 
adds:  "There  are  310  farmers  on  the  Chino  ranch, 
tilling  (!000  acres,  and  nearly  every  one  is  in  this 
association.  Of  this  number  not  a  dozen  could  to- 
day pay  their  debts,  and  they  claim  it  is  an  outrage 
for  the  factory  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  price  of 
beets.  The  growers  are  really  in  earnest,  and  if 
the  company  does  not  come  to  terms  there  will  be 
no  beets  for  the  sugar  factory  this  season." 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  the  Chino 
Champion  comes  to  hand  with  the  report  that  a  set- 
tlement has  been  made.  The  terms  of  the  contract 
as  agreed  upon  are  as  follows  : 

First.— A  horizontal  raise  of  25  cents  a  ton  for  all  beets, 
making;  the  basic  price  $3.25  per  ton,  and  a  scale  of  25  cents  for 
each  percentage  of  sugar  above  12,  as  announced  by  Mr.  Cott- 
nian  last  week. 

Second. — All  payments  to  be  made  from  the  office  of  the 
sugar  company  on  dates  as  heretofore. 

Third.— All  beets  above  12  per  cent  in  sugar  to  be  accepted 
regardless  of  purity. 

Fourth. — The  payment  of  the  5  per  cent  retained  until  the 
land  is  cleared,  to  be  made  on  the  first  regular  pay  day  after 
any  piece  of  land  is  cleared. 

Fifth. — The  check  chemist,  weighmaster  and  tare  man  to  be 
selected  by  the  farmers,  and  not  to  be  discharged  without  the 
consent  of  the  farmers'  representatives  or  a  fair  hearing  of 
any  grievance. 

This  settlement  is  described  as  satisfactory  by  all 
parties.  The  Champion  adds  :  "  The  matter  of  ar- 
ranging the  contracts  in  conformity  with  the  terms 
agreed  upon  is  now  being  attended  to,  and  there  will 
probably  be  no  further  delay  in  closing  up  all  con- 
tracts. The  situation  is  encouraging,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  by  the  farmers  that  the  terms  agreed 
upon  will  work  satisfactory  results." 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  contrast  the 
present  condition  and  prospect  of 
the  vineyard  interest  of  California 
with  that  of  only  two  years  ago.  All  is  now  pros- 
perous and  hopeful  where  before  there  was  utter 
demoralization  and  scarcely  the  chance  of  anything 
better  in  the  near  future.  Commenting  on  the  situ- 
ation a  few  days  back,  Mr.  John  H.  Wheeler,  man- 
ager of  the  California  Wine  Makers'  Corporation, 
spoke  as  follows: 

As  an  indication  of  the  situation,  let  me  say  there  have  been 
transferred  to  the  corporation  by  the  members  thereof  7,500,000 
gallons  of  dry  wines.  One  million  gallons  was  withheld  by 
members  as  a  reserve  stock  from  the  market.  For  years  the 
production  of  white  wines  has  been  a  threatening  cloud  hang- 
ing over  the  industry.  Our  corporation  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  investigated  and  decided  to  remedy  the  evil.  The 
result  has  been  gratifying.  Of  transfers  to  the  corporation 
white  wines  have  constituted  only  eight  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  directors,  it  is  found 
that  the  wines  transferred  are  in  the  aggregate  two  per  cent 
short  of  actual  requirements.  This  remarkable  transforma- 
tion in  the  situation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  producers  of 
wine  accepted  the  advice  given,  and  by  sending  the  poorer 
lots  of  such  wines  to  the  still,  and  by  other  means,  removed 
the  unnecessary  stock.  There  is  surprise  in  store  for  those 
who  are  sure  there  is  more  wine  produced  here  than  the 
demand  warrants.  Our  returns,  which  are  accurate  aud  cover 
the  eutire  wine- producing  sections  of  the  State,  show  that  the 
vintage  of  1S95  was  only  9,500,000  gallons  of  dry  wines— red 
and  white.  This  is  in  comparison  with  the  past  few  years, 
when  the  product  ranged  from  15,000,000  to  24,000,000  gallons  a 
year.  Remember,  the  surplus  stock  for  1895  was  1,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  consumption  of  dry  wines  on  the  Pacific  coast  is 
about  0,000,000  gallons  annually,  and  the  exports  for  foreign 
and  domestic  demand  are  13,000,000  gallons.  Taking  these 
facts,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  output  for  1S95  was  little  more 
than  one-half  of  the  ordinary  requirements  for  the  present 
year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  steady  increase  of  consumption  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
fruit  growers  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington are  working  through  some 
of  the  same  experiences  encoun- 
tered by  California  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  fruit  industry.  Mr.  Willis  Brown,  an 
Oregonian,  who  has  been  spending  some  weeks  in 
the  East,  contributes  a  letter,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts.  Writing  from  New  York  on 
the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Brown  says: 

A  sale  to-day  of  a  cargo  of  fine  lemons  at  £2  per  box  that  cost 
£2.50  per  box  to  lav  down  here,  a  loss  to  the  shippers  of  over 
£20,000;  the  sale  of  California  oranges  for  £l.l0ftl.H0  per  box, 
with  freight  alone  90  cents  per  box,  and  thirty  ears  on  track 
unsold;  the  finding  of  a  car  of  Oregon  Italian  prunes,  40s  to 
50s,  that  sold  for  43ie  East,  do  not  tend  to  make  a  shipper  of 
fruits  feel  hilarious,  even  if  our  great  morning  dailies  flash 
great  headlines  that  the  popular  disposal  of  the  gold  bonds 
has  made  better  times.  *  *  *  Dried  prunes,  alas !  people 
will  not  eat  them.  I  have  now  spent  three  weeks  in  a  num- 
ber of  large  Eastern  cities,  and  the  only  people  I  find  full  of 
prunes  are  those  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  therefore 
the  seller  is  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  buyer.    *   *  * 

i  found  some  Clark  county  prunes  the  other  day  packed  in 
25-pound  boxes  marked  40s  to  50s.    By  the  side  of  a  sample 
box  of  these  was  a  box  of  California  packed  prunes.  40s  to  50s, 
smooth,  soft  and  glossy.    By  actual  count  the  Clark  county  i 
prunes  went  52  to  the  pound,  the  California  prunes  43.  The 


Observations  of  an 
Oregon  Ian  in  the 
Eastern  Fruit 
Markets. 


Clark  county  prunes  were  quite  hard  and  well  covered  with 
sugar,  which  is  no  detriment  to  the  fruit,  but  still  it  makes 
it  look  uninviting.  Difference  in  price,  5V;  and  BJjc  in  favor 
of  the  Californias. 

A  large  retail  groceryman  told  me  he  bought  500  pounds  of 
Itaiian  prunes  a  year  ago,  and  had  some  left  now,  while  he 
had  sold  several  carloads  of  French  prunes.  He  has  his  prunes 
in  open  bins,  with  a  card  in  each.  One  card  read:  "Idaho 
Italian  prunes,  Sc  per  pound."  Another,  "  California  raisin- 
cured  prunes,  12c  per  pound."  Both  prunes  were  of  the  same 
si;:e  as  I  weighed  some. 

I  find  the  large  wholesale  houses  generally  disgusted  with 
the  manner  in  which  our  prunes  are  graded  or  not  graded,  and 
sold.  A  great  many  consignments  of  "Oregon  prunes  have  been 
made  to  smaller  interior  towns.  Perhaps  one  car  has  been 
shipped  by  an  Oregon  man  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  has  sold 
it  around  to  different  retail  houses.  The  drummer  for  the 
wholesale  house  comes  around  and  finds  his  customers  well 
stocked  up.  By  saving  his  profit,  the  retailers  bought  cheaper, ' 
sell  cheaper.  Drummer  is  annoyed,  wholesale  house  disgusted ; 
down  go  prices.  In  the  end  the  grower  suffers,  and  has  the 
ill-will  of  the  people  who  must  distribute  the  bulk  of  his  goods 
and  consequently  they  leave  us  alone.  A  large  dealer  said  to 
me  this  week:  "Don't  want  your  prunes.  Two  cars  seldom 
alike.  If  I  make  a  demand  may  not  get  a  ear  another  year. 
No;  I  don't  want  any  Oregon  prunes  now.  In  two  or  three 
years,  when  you  learn  something,  call  and  see  me." 

*     .«  IPlv'*  .1    A.J  *  ■  », 

But,  having  been  in  all  the  largest  cities,  I  find  but  a  small 
share  of  Oregon  prunes  have  been  shipped  there,  and  while 
prices  are  low  and  uncertain,  yet  the  Oregon  prune  will  be 
well  dist  ributed,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  make  an  increased  de- 
mand. In  Colorado,  St.  Louis,  Ohio  and  in  this  vicinity  are 
many  who  think  we  have  the  coming  prune;  but  I  am  im- 
pressed at  all  times  with  this  sentence :  "Put  your  fruit  up 
better."  The  grower  cannot  take  too  much  pains.  Don't  ship 
poor  fruit.  I  have  seen  some  we  have  shipped  that  I  am 
ashamed  of.  Competition  is  too  sharp  to  place  on  the  market 
other  than  the  very  best. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Dillon,  the  Irish  orator,  has  succeeded  Justin  McCarthy  as 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  party  in  Parliament. 

E.  K.  Skelly's  orange  paeking  house  at  Riverside  was 
burned  to  the  ground  on  Tuesday  night.  It  contained  three 
carloads  of  oranges,  Insured  for  about  £9000,  two-thirds  of  the' 
loss.  .  ,  • 

A  letter  from  Peuryn,  lsth  iust.,  says:  "A  meeting  is  to. 
be  held  at  Penryn  on  Friday  of  this  week  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  establishing  of  a  fruit  cannery  at  that  point.  About 
£2500  already  subscribed." 

It  is  reported  through  somewhat  questionable  sources  by 
way  of  Siberia  that  Nansen,  the  Swedish  explorer,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  north  pole.  If  it  be  true,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  just  what  is  to  be  accomplished  by  it. 

It  is  understood  at  Washington  that  the  appeals  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  for  admission  into  the  Union  will  be  denied. 
The  leaders  of  both  parties  will  unite  to  prevent  any  further 
increase  to  the  silver  element  in  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  Lease,  the  Populist  orator  and  leader  of  Kansas,  has 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  or  Cambellite  Church 
Her  style  in  the  pulpit  is  largely  political  and  personal,  and 
differs  hardly  at  all  from  her  strictly  political  addresses. 

Lord  Dcnraven,  the  British  yachtsman,  will  be  dismissed 
from  membership  in  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  His  course 
in  making  charges  of  fraud,  which  had  no  foundation  and 
which  he  was  unable  to  substantiate  in  any  way,  is  con- 
demned as  heartily  by  the  English  as  by  ourselves. 

JosEi'H  K.  Di  x'LOP,  publisher  of  a  sensational  daily  newspa- 
per in  Chicago,  has  been  sentenced  to  two  years  in  State's 
prison  for  circulating  indecent  matter  through  the  mails.  The 
same  kind  of  justice  would  lock  up  the  publishers  of  most  of: 
the  San  Francisco  dailies  every  week  in  the  year;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  aid  to  public  morals. 

Mrs.  Jane  Suattii  k,  who  shot  and  killed  young  Poole  a 
year  ago  in  this  city,  and  who  was  sent  to  San  Quentin  for 
life,  has  been  adjudged  not  guilty  upon  a  re-trial  of  the  case.- 
Judge  Belcher  did  not  attempt  to  dissemble  his  contempt  for 
the  verdict,  denouncing  it  from  the  bench  as  "farcical,"  and, 
as  a  mark  of  disapproval,  dismissing  the  members  of  the  jury 
from  further  service  in  his  court.. 

A  PAMors  San  Francisco  laud  mark— Lone  Mountain— which 
•stands  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.and  is  surmounted  by  a 
great  cross  is  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  to  be  used  for  filling  in 
the  valley  now  and  for  many  years  used  as  a  race-course  by 
the  Bay  District  Association.  Both  the  Mountain  and  the 
Bay  District  grounds  are  owned  by  the  S.  P.  Railroad  Co. 

It  has  been  developed  that  the  "loot"  (close  upon  £50,000j 
stolen  by  train  robbers  Browning  and  Brady  from  a  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  car  near  Sacramento  over  a  year  ago  and  con- 
cealed near  the  place  of  robbery,  was  found  by  a  tramp  named 
John  D.  Harmens,  who  has  since  been  living  riotously  in  this 
city.  He  is  now  under  arrest.  In  a  little  over  a  year  Harmens 
"blew  in"  £30.000  in  debaucheries.  A  loan  of  £0000  made  by 
Harmens  to  a  dive  keeper  will  be  recovered  bv  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co. 

A  new  scientific  discovery  which  is  just  now  attracting 
wide  interest  is  the  "cathode"  ray,  which  penetrates  cer- 
tain opaque  substances  like  wood,  leather,  human  flesh,  etc. 
By  its  use  reasonably  clear  photographs  may  be  made  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  living  man.  It  is  believed  that  this  new  pho- 
tography will  be  of  immense  value  in  surgery  and  in  other 
ways.  Edison,  the  great  electrical  genius,  is  said  to  have 
made  a  perfect  photograph  of  a  living  human  brain  with  the 
aid  of  the  "cathode"  ray. 

A  committee  composed  of  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews 
is  preparing  a  book  of  Bible  readings  for  uso  in  the  Chicago 
schools.  The  idea  is  to  make  up  a  book  of  selections  which 
will  not  offend  any  religion  or  sect.  For  convenience  of  the 
children  and  the  better  to  facilitate  the  work,  the  book  is 
graded  in  its  arrangements.  Those  selections  appearing  first 
on  its  pages  are  adapted  to  the  needs  and  intellectual  stand- 
ards of  the  lower  grades  of  the  grammar  school,  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  being  better  suited  for  more  mature  minds. 
Quotations  are  also  given  in  the  book  to  show  that  men  differ- 
ing widely  in  religious  belief,  ranging  from  Professor  Huxley 
to  the  Pope,  have  indorsed  just  such  a  scheme  as  this  that  has 
been  carried  out. 

Mit.  Lt  Bix's  scheme  for  an  export  bounty  was  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  debate  at  Palo  Alta  last  week  on  the  part  of 
Stanford  students,  the  incentive  being  a  series  of  cash  prizes 
offered  by  Mr.  Lubin.  The  first  and  second  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Ross  C97)  and  Cathcart  ('Tlil  in  debate  with  the 
author  of  the  proposition.  Among  those  present  was  Mr. 
W.  W.  Greer,  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  who  spoke  briefly 
as  follows:  "This  is  a  question  in  which  the  farmers  of  this 
State  are  greatly  interested.  I  am  here  to  represent  the 
State  Grange  of  California.  The  Order  of  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry has  been  discussing  this  question  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  matter  has  finally  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  at  large.  We  think  that  something 
should  be  done  by  the  Government  to  give  agriculture  the 
same  share  of  protection  that  is  granted  to  other  industries  of 
the  Nation." 


February  22,  18%. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  whole  world  knows  that  whatever  England 
demands  of  the  Turkish  Government  must  be  done. 
For  fifty  years  and  more  the  Government  at  London 
has  had  the  power,  whenever  it  has  chosen  to  use  it, 
to  dominate  the  Government  at  Constantinople.  It 
is  this  knowledge  which  for  months  has  made  the 
Christian  world  and  especially  the  English  Christian 
world  so  impatient  of  Lord  Salisbury's  delays  in 
dealing  with  the  Armenian  question.  While  he  has 
been  addressing  polite  and  diplomatic  notes,  of  pro- 
test and  has  been  receiving  polite  and  diplomatic 
notes  of  denial  in  reply,  the  business  of  murdering, 
raping,  maiming  and  robbing  has  been  steadily  going 
on.  A  very  large  body  of  English  people  have  found 
this  fooling  hard  to  bear,  but  they  have  drawn  com- 
fort from  the  faith  that  when  the  forms  of  diplo- 
matic usage  were  satisfied;  the  Prime  Minister 
would  rise  from  a  political  to  a  moral  view  of  the 
subject  and  that  in  the  end  the  power  of  England 
would  be  sternly  invoked  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  of  Christian  duty.  Within  the  past  few  days 
this  hope  has  been  bitterly  disappointed.  Lord 
Salisbury  has,  indeed,  spoken;  but  only  to  say 
weakly  that  in  this  matter  the  powers  of  the  British 
Government  must  be  limited  to  diplomatic  protest. 
His  Government,  he  declares,  is  not  justified  in  in- 
terfering with  the  internal  affairs  of  a  friendly  na- 
tion. In  other  words,  Lord  Salisbury  exalts  a  notion 
of  political  expediency  above  a  clear  call  of  moral 
duty  and  covers  his  abandonment  of  the  suffering 
Armenians  by  a  statement  which  everybody  knows 
to  be  mere  clap-trap. 


its  claim  to  private  parties  and  mark  off  the  trans- 
action to  the  account  of  profit  and  loss.  There  are 
many  who  urge  the  policy  of  taking  the  property, 
paying  off  the  first  mortgage  claims  against  it  and 
operating  it  on  Government  account.  This  plan  is 
of  questionable  wisdom,  since  it  would  enforce  a 
premature  trial  of  the  experiment  of  Government 
ownership  under  very  unfavorable  conditions.  Be- 
lieving as  it  does  in  the  ultimate  policy  of  public 
ownership,,  the  Rural  would  regret  to  see  the  ex- 
periment tried  before  plans  for  it  have  been  perfected 
and  with  a  line  of  road  dependent  upon  its  connec- 
tions for  the  bulk  of  its  business  and  exposed  by  its 
situation  to  hostile  rivalries.  With  its  connecting 
and  parallel  lines  united  as  they  would  be  by.  the 
common  interest  of  hostility  to  a  threatening  innova- 
tion, the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  lines  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  would  be  cut  off  from 
through  traffic  and  left  only  the  small  resources  of 
their  local  business.  In  our  judgment  the  best  set- 
tlement possible  would  be  to  sell  out  the  Govern- 
ment's claim  for  whatever  it  will  bring  and  so  have 
done  with  the  whole  bad  business.  This  plan  has 
the  great  merit  of  taking  out  of  the  Washington 
lobby  an  interest  which  has  long  been  a  source  of 
corruption  and  of  public  shame. 


The  mass  of  Christian  people  in  England  take 
the  matter  very  seriously.  In  all  the  great  centers' 
there  are  nightly  meetings  in  which  the  policy  of  the 
Government  is  earnestly  denounced.  But  most  con- 
spicuous of  all,  we  are  told,  is  the  indignation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  A  correspondent  cables  to  the  New 
York 

The  aged  stateman's  shame  and  wrath  over  England's  dis- 
grace are  described  as  awe-inspiring  and  terrible.  He  in- 
cludes both  parties  in  his  bitter  denunciation,  both  having 
failed  to  maintain  the  honor  and  good  name  of  England. 
Popular  apathy  and  deadening  of  the  national  conscience,  he 
says,  is  itself  a  crime.  England's  infamy  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, in  Gladstone's  opinion,  is  the  blackest  stain  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  British  empire.  It  is  said  the  old  man  is  both  in- 
spired and  downcast  by  the  thought  that  it  is  his  duty,  as  a 
last  act  and  with  his  last  breath,  to  reproach  his  country  with 
dishonor,  and  urge  his  countrymen  to  cast  off,  even  at  this 
late  day,  the  guilt  of  Christian  blood  which  is  now  upon  them. 
To  this  end  he.  will  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  to  no  party. 
He  will  go  to  Parliament,  if  permitted,  with  only  one  object 
>n  view,  and  when  accomplished,  if  he  survives  the  strain,  he 
will  finally  retire  to  the  seclusion  which  it  was  thought  he 
had  already  secured. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone's  intentions  are  here  correctly 
represented,  the  world  is  about  to  witness  a  spec- 
tacle as  dramatic  and  sublime  as  any  in  political 
history.  A  popular  agitation  in  the  cause  of  Arme- 
nia under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be 
an  event  unparalleled  in  recent  times. 


It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  matter  of 
adjusting  the  obligations  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Central  Pacific  railroads  to  the  Government  has 
become  involved  in  a  passionate  "  fight."  At  best 
it  is  a  very  complicated  and  difficult  matter,  calling 
for  judgment  and  good  temper;  and  when  these  are 
lost  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  the  task  seems  al- 
most hopeless.  Mr.  Huntington's  proposition  to  re- 
fund the  debt  is  an  irritation  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, because  it  ignores  all  the  history  of  the  past 
thirty  years  and  postpones  the  settlement  to  a  time 
beyond  its  power  to  affect  the  interests '  of  those 
who  are  believed  to  have  profited  by  a  system  of 
gross  and  open  dishonesty.  The  moral  sense — the 
sense  of  justice — of  our  people  rises  in  resentment 
against  a  proposition  which  would  allow  those  whom 
they  believe  to  be  guilty  to  go  free  in  possession  of 
great  wealth  shamelessly  acquired.  This  feeling  is 
stimulated  by  the  knowledge  or  belief  that  those 
who  would  profit  by  the  proposed  settlement  are 
using  corrupt  or  illegitimate  means  to  bring  it  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  time  has  come  when  some 
settlement  must  be  made.  There  are  three  ways  of 
doing  it,  namely:  (1)  The  date  of  payment  may  be 
extended  under  the  Huntington  plan  or  some  other; 
(2)  The  Government  may  foreclose  its  mortgage,  pay 
off  the  holders  of  the  first  mortgage  and  then  run 
the  roads  on  its  own  account  or  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  receivers;  or  (3)  The  Government  may  sell 


In  connection  with  this  matter  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
which  is  most  contemptible,  the  mercenary  newspa- 
pers which  have  sold  themselves  to  Mr.  Huntington, 
and  which  for  a  bribe  are  howling  for  the  railroad 
interest,  or  those  who,  in  the  ardor  of  sensational- 
ism and  of  demagogy,  are  howling  wildly  for 
revenge  against  the  railroad  people.  Both  are 
assisting  to  confuse  the  public  mind  and  to  corrupt 
the  public  judgment.  This  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  settled  calmly  in  the  spirit  of  common  sense — not 
in  a  storm  of  passion  and  by  methods  of  the  lobby. 
If  this  is  to  be  the  method  of  settlement  the  railroad 
interest  is  bound  to  win,  since  it  owns  and  knows 
how  to  use  the  means  which  are  most  effective  in 
such  a  fight. 

On- last  Thursday  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  vote  of  215  to  90,  decided  to  not  concur  in  the 
silver  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  two  weeks  ago, 
thus  disposing  in  a  decisive  way  of  silver  as  a  sub- 
ject of  legislation  during  the  present  session  of  Con-- 
gress.  It  was  one  of  the  votes  classed  as  "record- 
makers,"  and  of  the  membership  of  the  House  all  but 
37  were  present  and  voting,  or  were  represented  by 
"pairs."  Analysis  of  the  vote  shows  that  184  Re- 
publican and  31  Democrats  voted  against  concur- 
rence, and  58  Democrats^  25  Republicans  and  7 
Populists  for  concurrence.  With  so  many,  stragglers 
from  the  ranks  on  either  side,  it  cannot  strictly 
be  called  a  party  division  ;  but  in  effect  it  was  really 
so.  The  proposition  was  killed  by  Republicans  ;  and 
its  main  support  was  by  Democrats,  and  the  leader 
of  the  Democratic  side  was  the  chief  speaker  for 
silver  in  the  brief  debate  which  preceded  the  vote.- 
This  action  puts  upon  the  Republican  party  in  Con- 
gress the  responsibility  of  having  definitely  rejected 
the  claims  of  silver.  The  Democrats  will  be  able  to 
assert,  in  the  silver  States,  the  merit  of  having  given 
to  silver  an  almost  united,  even  though  ineffectual, 
vote ;  but  the  value  of  this  act  as  a  piece  of  "  politi- 
cal capital  "  will  be  a  good  deal  damaged  by  the 
financial  record  of  the  Cleveland  administration.  In 
view  of  all  the  facts,  it  ought  by  this  time  to  be  clear 
to  everybody  that  neither  of  the  old  parties  are 
"  friendly  to  silver  "  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
is  interoreted  in  the  silver  States. 


A  very  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  sil- 
ver question  in  Congress  is  the  contrast  between  the 
positions  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  By  tradi- 
tion, theory  and  universal  consent,  the  former  is 
called  the  conservative  branch,  and  yet  it  has  again 
and  again  voted  for  free  silver,  while  the  House  has 
as  often  repudiated  its  action.  The  explanation  rests 
largely  upon  the  difference  in  the  methods  of  appor- 
tioning the  membership  of  the  two  bodies.  In  the 
Senate  the  sparsely  settled  States  of  the  West  count 
for  as  much  as  those  of  the  more  populous  East,  while 
in  the  House  the  members  west  of  the  Missouri  river 
make  but  a  handful  in  comparison  with  the  large  roll 
of  Eastern  membc  rshin. 


There  are  intimations  that  Vice- President  Steven- 


son will  at  an  early  day  make  an  occasion  to  declare 
himself  an  advocate  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and 
at  the  same  time  announce  his  candidacy  for  the 
Democratic  "Presidential  nomination.  This  story 
comes  from  Mr.  Stevenson's  own  State— Illinois— and 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  about  it.  That  Mr. 
Stevenson  is  ambitious  for  promotion  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  care  he  has  taken  to  preserve  his 
"availability."  Although  for  three  years  he  has 
been  in  the  Vice-Presidential  office  and  in  the  thick 
of  political  affairs,  nobody  knows  where  he  stands  on 
any  of  the  newer  .questions.  With  reference  to  sil- 
ver, the  Sphinx  itself  has  not  been  more  reserved 
and  impenetrable.  Mr.  Stevenson  is,  therefore,  in  a 
position  of  exceptional  vantage  in  that  he  combines 
the  political  merits  of  distinguished  position  with  the 
entire  absence  of  anything  in  the  way  of  a  "  record  " 
which  antagonizes  any  Interest  or  any  locality.  But 
Mr.  Stevenson  will  not  be  the  only  free  silver  candi- 
date for  the  Democratic  nomination.  Mr.  Morrison, 
also  of  Illinois,  is  to  be  in  the  race  and  will,  so  it  is 
said,  seek  Southern  and  Western  support  on  the 
basis  of  his  tariff  and  silver  views.  How  Illinois 
would  stand  if  called  to  choose  between  Stevenson 
and  Morrison  cannot  be  known  at  this  time,  but  it 
is  suspected  that  the  latter,  having  greater  weight 
in  State  affairs,  could  easily  command  the  support  of 
the  Illinois  delegation. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Senator  Quay  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  seriously  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
but  the  news  reports  bring  assurance  that  it  is  so. 
It  is  the  outcome,  so  it  is  declared,  of  a  "  conference 
of  his  friends  ;  "  and  it  becomes  pertinent  to  inquire, 
Who  are  the  friends  of  Mr.  Quay?  The  answer  is 
easy.  They  are  the  gang  of  mercenary  "  practical  " 
politicians  of  which  he  has  long  been  the  leader  aud 
which  has  a  local  counterpart  if  not  an  actual  alliance 
in  every  State  where  the  boss  system  has  found  a 
foothold.  To  put  Mr.  Quay  in  the. Presidential  office 
would  be  to  exalt  and  honor  the  very  worst  element 
of  our  political  life.  Of  course,  the  thing  is  prepos- 
terous. In  these  United  States  we  do  some  pretty 
scrubby  things  in  politics,  but  it  will  be  many  a  day 
before  we  seriously  consider  the  claims  of  such  a 
man  as  Matt  Quay  for  the  Presidency. 


Gleanings. 


The  Yolo  wine  men  find  that  there  is  a  ready  market  for 
their  product  at  satisfactory  prices. 

The  A.  N.  Towne  estate  is  making  extensive  plantings  of 
eucalyptus  trees  on  its  lands  in  Kern  county. 

The  Tokay  Vineyard  Co..  having  bought  the  Davis  tract, 
near  Vacaville,  is  setting  it  out  to  Tokay  grapes. 

W.  W.  Win,  Johnson  Kighter,  M.  Luders,  R.  C.  Sweet  and 
A.  Allen  have  been  elected  directors  of  the  new  co-operative 
creamery  project  at  Livermore. 

Black's  letter  :  "lam  told  that  the  price  of  hay  is  lan- 
guishing in  anticipation  of  another  big  crop  this  year.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  certain.  If  the  season  continues 
favorable,  there  will  not  be  so  much  wheat  cut  for  hay  as 
usual."  . 

A  letter  from  Batavia,  Solano  countv,  says:  "The  grain 
in  this  vicinity  is  looking  fine,  and  with  favorable  weather 
will  make  a  No.  1  crop.  The  continued  rain  of  last  month 
drowned  out  some  of  the  late-sown  grain  in  spots  on  the  adobe 
land,  but  did  not  damage  it  to  a  great  extent." 

Gonzales  Tribune:    "The  farmers  in  this  vicinity  have  all 
finished  seeding  and  are  now  ready  and  anxious  for  another 
good  rain,  as  the  top  of  the  ground  is  quite  dry  and  hard 
which  is  retarding  the  sprouting  of  the  late  sovvn'grain  on  the 
upland.    The  adobe  needs  a  big  soaker  yet  to  make  a  crop." 

The  Vacaville  Reporter  reports  that  "  the  Vanden  farm  of 
1000  acres  has  been  converted  into  a  turkey  ranch.  The  par- 
ties expect  to  raise  two  crops  of  turkeys  of  1000  each,  three- 
quarters  going  to  the  proprietors  and  one-quarter  to  the  ten- 
ant, thus  reversing  the  usual  order  of  grain  land  rentals." 

Lemooke  Leader:  "The  grain  crop  on  the  west  side  is 
growing  nicely.  In  some  places  it  has  reached  a  height  of  six- 
inches.  The  last  rains  brought  down  quite  a  head  of  water 
from  the  mountains,  but  at  the  present  time  a  number  of 
waterways  down  which  an  abundance  of  water  flowed  a  few 
weeks  ago  are  now  perfectly  dry." 

Sacramento,  Feb.  14.— At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  this  afternoon  a  large  claim  was  received  from 
the  Farmers'  Exchange  Bank  of  San  Bernardino.  The  claim 
constituted  a  large  number  of  assigned  claims  for  bounty  for 
coyote  scalps.  It  was  not  allowed.  Governor  Budd  said  that 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  parties  would  have  to  sue  for 
the  money. 

Vacaville  llciimler:  "The  well-known  firm  of  fruit  srow- 
ers,  Tucker  &  Tubbs,  who  conduct  their  business  in  Pleasants 
valley,  has  been  declared  insolvent.  Their  liabilities  amount 
to  |5S, 805  and  their  assets  are  under  $10,000.  Several  mer- 
chants in  this  city  and  Winters  are  heavy  creditors,  and  the 
bank  of  Winters  and  hanks  of  Yolo  and  Woodland  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  list." 

Hollister  Free  hatter :  "Talk  about  old  orchards!  There 
is  one  in  San  Benito  county  that  beats  'em  all.  Judge  Breen 
of  Hollister  has  recently  been  inspecting  his  famous  pear  or- 
chard, and  finds  that  the  trees  are  still  in  good  condition, 
with  a  prospect  of  rounding  out  their  100  years'  growth  with 
the  closing  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  trees,  which 
are  reputed  to  be  past  ninety-five  years  old,  have  acquired  a 
girth  of  six  to  nino  feet.  Some  of  them  were  grafted  four 
years  ago.  and  each  year  since  then  others  have  been  tub- 
Jected  to  the  same  treatment,  and  all  have  borne  good  crops. 
Last  season  Judge  Breen  shipped  from  this  orchard  as  fine 
fruit  as  any  that  reached  the  San  Francisco  market.-' 
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ARBORICULTURE. 


Docking  Fruit  Tree  Roots  at  Planting. 


H.  M.  Stringfellow,  of  Galveston,  Texas,  is  the 
apostle  of  a  radical  doctrine  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  nursery  tree  roots  at  planting  in  orchard. 
He  claims  that  the  old  notion  about  saving  as  much 
of  the  root  as  possible  is  a  serious  error.  He  claims 
that  several  years  experience  have  demonstrated  to 
him  that  the  true  practice  is  to  make  a  cutting  of 
every  deciduous  tree,  leaving  just  enough  root 
to  insure  its  growth,  which  will  be  just  as  certain  as 
if  a  foot  were  left. 

Old  Practice  an  Error. — As  to  the  contrast  between 
this  plan  and  the  orthodox  method  of  transplanting, 
he  writes  as  follows:  This  long  root  falacy  has 
become  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  human  mind,  by 
ages  of  practice,  that  even  a  man  of  Charles  Down- 
ing's  eminence  in  horticulture  declares  in  his  great 
work  that  "  ideal  transplanting  "  would  be  to  take 
up  a  tree  with  its  roots  entire.  That  this  would  be 
absolutely  the  very  worst  form  any  one  can  easily 
demonstrate  for  himself.  Let  him  take,  for  instance, 
two  peach  or  other  tree  seed,  and  plant  a  few  inches 
apart  in,  say,  a  10-inch  pot  of  good,  rich  soil.  At  the 
end  of  next  year  let  him  turn  them  out  and  carefully 
shake  off  all  the  soil  from  their  roots  and  plant  side 
by  side  in  the  open  ground.  Let  him  spread  out  in 
a  large  hole  all  the  roots  of  one  tree,  according  to 
the  inherited  regulation  method,  and  cutting  back 
all  on  the  other  to  about  one  inch  and  the  top  to  one 
foot,  loosening  the  soil  just  enough  to  allow  of  its 
being  stuck  down  about  six  inches,  like  a  cutting. 
Treat  alike,  and  in  two  years  the  root-pruned  tree 
will  be  many  times  larger  than  the  other. 

Longer  Livtd  Trees  Secured. — The  great  superiority 
of  close  root  pruning  is  not  always  so  apparent  the 
first  year,  the  tree  giving  more  attention  to  strik- 
ing deep  roots  than  making  top.  Even  for  several 
years,  as  we  all  know,  trees  as  ordinarily  set  do 
well,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  amount 
of  root  is  removed  even  then.  But  a  comparison 
with  these  will  prove  that,  when  the  strain  of  fruit- 
bearing  comes,  the  close-pruned  tree,  with  its  roots 
deep  and  strong,  out  of  reach  of  the  plow,  winter's 
cold  and  summer's  heat  and  drouth,  will  stand  up 
for  many  years,  giving  good  crops  long  after  the 
other,  with  its  lateral  and  surface  system,  has 
broken  down  and  died.  How  else  are  we  to  account 
for  the  early  decadence  of  our  latter-day  orchards  ? 
The  planter,  in  his  haste  for  fruit,  demands  big  trees 
with  plenty  of  roots  and  top,  to  support  which,  and 
to  make  them  live,  the  nurseryman  often  transplants 
several  times.  This  gives  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots, 
which  will  undoubtedly,  if  the  season  is  good,  make 
the  trees  live,  but  practically  dwarfs  them  and  de- 
stroys their  future  usefulness.  While  Samson  lost 
his  strength  by  cutting  off  his  hair,  a  tree  is  forever 
weakened  by  leaving  its  "  hair  "  roots  on  when  set, 
for  it  seems  then  compelled  to  re-establish  itself  by 
emitting  new  fibrous  roots  entirely  from  these.  This 
results  in  a  permanent  lateral  and  surface  system. 
Sink  a  spade  around  such  a  tree  a  year  or  even  two 
years  after  planting  and  a  slight  pull  will  lift  it  from 
the  ground,  but  a  short  root-pruned  tree  will  resist 
any  effort.  The  whole  theory  of  the  latter  method 
is  simply  copying  nature.  She  starts  her  trees  from 
seeds  with  neither  tops  nor  roots,  and  universal  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  these  and  trees  grown  from 
cuttings  (which  are  practically  seed),  if  never  moved, 
are  the  strongest,  healthiest,  longest  lived  and  most 
productive. 

Other  Advantages  Claimed  for  the  Neic  Practice. — 
The  following  specific  claims  are  made  by  Mr.  String- 
fellow  : 

L  An  enormous  saving  to  the  nurseryman  in  digging  his 
stock,  which  now  must  be  taken  up  with  roots  a  foot  or  more 
long. 

2.  An  equally  great  saving  in  packing.  Instead  of  great 
bales  of  tops,  roots,  moss,  bagging  and  rope,  and  labor  of  put- 
ting up  same,  or  large  boxes  containing  thousands  of  pounds  of 
the  same  useless  dead  weight,  1000  root  and  top  pruned  trees 
could  be  packed  in  a  medium-sized  tight  box,  with  a  layer  of 
wet  moss  in  the  bottom  to  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  and 
shipped  with  perfect  safety  around  the  world.  I  intend  to 
send  shortly  a  sample  thus  treated  to  our  experiment  station, 
to  be  kept  for  three  months  out  doors,  then  opened  and 
planted.    I  know  that  every  tree  will  grow. 

3.  The  saving  to  the  buyer  will  be  even  greater.  As  an 
instance,  several  years  ago  I  ordered  5000  grape  vines  from 
California  and  wrote  specific  directions  for  root  and  top  prun- 
ing, as  well  as  packing,  and  offered  to  pay  for  the  extra  prun- 
ing, the  box  to  be  sent  by  express.  The  nurseryman,  setting 
me  down  for  a  crank  or  fool,  packed  the  vines,  top  roots  and  I 
all,  in  three  immense  bales,  weighing  1300  pounds,  for  which 
he  got  a  special  rate,  and  yet  they  cost  me  $07  charges.  I 
pruned  and  packed  them  in  a  single  bale,  weighing  127  pounds, 
shipped  them  250  miles,  after  which  they  were  set  by  being 
simply  stuck  down  into  well  pulverized  ground  and  tramped, 
the  whole  operation  taking  but  two  days.  Every  vine  grew, 
and  next  summer,  the  third  year,  I  expect  to  ship  grapes  by 
the  carload.  U  would  be  hard  to  estimate  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  paid  by  planters  to 
railroads  in  charges  on  worse  than  useless  tops,  roots  and 
packing. 

4.  Thousands  of  dollars  will  be  saved  in  the  planting.  In- 
stead of  large  holes  and  spreading  out  of  roots,  working  in  the 
soil  by  hand,  etc.,  as  now  practiced,  the  planter  will  prepare 
his  ground,  stretch  a  long  line  of  tags  tied  at  the  right  inter- 
vals, make  a  small  hole  with  a  dibble  a  couple  of  inches  in 
diameter,  stick  the  trees  down  the  proper  distance,  and  when 

row  is  done,  turn  back  and  trample  thoroughly,  or  a  spade 
iay  be  sunk  down  the  proper  depth,  the  handle  pushed  back 
far'enough  to  allow  the  tree  stuck  down  behind,  when  the 


spade  can  be  withdrawn  and  a  firm  pressure  of  the  foot  com" 
pletes  the  work. 

5.  The  last  and  most  important  advantage  is,  that  this 
method  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  spreading  all 
kinds  of  insect  pests  and  diseases,  such  as  scales,  root  lice, 
black  knot,  root  rot,  anguillula,  etc.  These  are  mostly  found 
on  the  tops  and  long  roots. 

Directions  for  Practice. — Hold  the  tree  top  down, 
and  cut  all  roots  to  about  an  inch,  more  or  less,  slop- 
ing the  cuts  so  that  when  the  tree  is  set  the  cut  sur- 
face will  face  downwards.  Experience  has  shown 
that  these  roots  are  generally  emitted  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  plane  or  surface  of  the  cut.  This  final 
pruning  should  be  done  shortly  before  planting,  so  as 
to  present  a  fresh  surface  for  the  callous  to  form.  If 
trees  are  to  be  kept  some  time,  or  shipped  by  a 
nurseryman,  about  two  inches  of  root  should  be  left, 
the  planter  to  cut  back  as  directed  when  the  tree  is 
set.  About  a  foot  of  top  should  be  left.  More  or  less 
makes  no  difference.  If  the  tree  is  well  staked,  three 
feet  may  be  left  without  diminishing  the  growth 
much.  Six-foot  trees,  well  staked,  have  grown  finely, 
but,  to  avoid  staking  and  to  secure  a  new,  straight 
body,  it  is  best  to  cut  back.  Let  all  shoots  grow  un- 
til a  foot  or  so  long,  when  the  straightest  and  best 
should  be  left  and  all  others  rubbed  off. 

Apprornl  >»/  Other  Planters.  —  Mr.  Stringfellow  pub- 
lishes approval  of  his  system  by  Mr.  Hale,  who  says: 
"The  close  root  pruning,  which  was  practiced  when 
planting  our  entire  orchard  of  100,000  trees  at  Fort 
Valley,  Ga.,  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  opera- 
tion we  ever  practiced,  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  trees  failing  to  grow,  and  all  making  the 
most  vigorous  and  even  growth  I  have  ever  seen  in 
any  orchard  in  America.  The  orchard  is  now  three 
years  old,  and  gave  us  an  enormous  crop  of  superb 
fruit  this  past  season.  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of 
this  system  of  root  pruning. — J.  H.  Hale." 

We  are  aware  that  the  system  has  been  followed 
to  some  extent  by  some  planters  upon  the  moist  soil 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Visalia.  It  is  our  judgment 
that  under  favorable  conditions  for  rooting,  such  as 
retention  of  moisture  near  the  surface,  the  results 
described  by  Mr.  Stringfellow  would  be  attainable, 
so  far  as  successful  striking  of  roots  from  the  freshly 
cut  stubs  goes.  We  are  also  quite  assured  that 
under  the  conditions  surrounding  many  of  our  newly 
planted  trees  in  California  a  large  proportion  of 
them  would  die.  Our  observation  is  that  too  much 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  retention  of 
fibrous  roots,  but  we  should  want  to  cut  our  roots 
longer  than  hedges  for  the  same  reason  that  in  the 
drier  parts  of  this  State  we  use  longer  cuttings  and 
plant  seeds  deeper  than  is  desirable  in  moist  sum- 
mer climates.  We  commend  the  whole  proposition 
to  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 


THE  STABLE. 


Badly  Infested  Horses. 


To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  give  me  direc- 
tions how  to  get  rid  of  parasites  on  horses  1  I  have 
been  fighting  them  for  two  years.  I  bought  a  horse 
over  two  years  ago  which  was  infested.  They  bite 
and  rub  themselves  and  are  in  great  discomfort. 
The  insects  are  so  small  as  to  be  invisible.  "  Thick- 
skinned  "  people  do  not  feel  them,  but  I  and  some 
others  do.  They  seem  to  jump  or  fly  from  one  per- 
son to  another  without  direct  contact.  Have  made 
extra  effort  for  three  months,  washing  the  two 
horses  on  an  average  of  once  a  week,  sometimes  with 
kerosene  emulsion  prescribed  by  a  horse  doctor,  and 
sometimes  one  part  crude  carbolic  acid  to  fifty  of 
water.  Twice  I  greased  them  with  a  mixture  of 
lard,  kerosene  and  crude  carbolic  acid. 

I  have  also  used  strong  tobacco  wash.  But  they 
seem  to  be  about  as  bad  as  ever  in  a  day  or  two 
after  each  application.  Their  bite  produces  but 
slight  and  momentary  itching,  leaving  no  visible 
marks.  The  pests  can  be  got  rid  of  in  the  house, 
but  fresh  supplies  are  brought  from  the  barn  and 
horses  whf>n  driving,  so  it  is  a  continual  fight.  Only 
by  the  free  use  of  buhach  can  I  get  rid  of  them  so  as 
to  sleep.  The  horse  doctor  has  given  up  the  case, 
as  he  never  heard  of  such  "ironclad  insects  "  before. 

I  have  boiled  the  blankets  several  times,  white- 
washed the  stable  five  times  in  three  months,  using 
carbolic  acid.  By  the  way,  is  crude  carbolic  as 
strong  as  the  solution  usually  sold  in  the  drug  stores  ? 
The  horses  have  lost  most  of  their  hair,  caused  by 
kerosene,  and  skin  seems  very  tender.  What  can  I 
do  ?  No  chickens  are  allowed  near  the  barn. 
Los  Gatos.  Surscriber. 

COMMENTS  BY  PROF.  WOOD  WORTH . 

The  above  appears  to  be  a  particularly  bad  attack 
of  mange.  Dr.  Law  gives  the  following:  "Treat- 
ment consists  in  the  removal  of  the  scabs  by  soap 
suds,  and,  if  necessary,  a  brush,  and  the  thorough 
application  of  tobacco,  one  and  one-half  ounces,  and 
water,  two  pints,  prepared  by  boiling.  This  may  be 
applied  more  than  once,  and  should  always  be  re- 
peated after  fifteen  days,  to  destroy  the  new  brood 
that  may  have  been  hatched  in  the  interval.  All 


harness  and  stable  utensils  should  be  similarly 
treated;  blankets  and  rubbers  may  be  boiled,  and 
the  stalls  should  be  covered  with  a  whitewash  of 
quicklime,  containing  one-fourth  pound  of  chloride  of 
lime  to  the  gallon." 

It  may  be  well  in  this  instance  to  construct  a  tem- 
porary shed  for  the  horses,  scrubbing  everything 
that  is  taken  there,  as  indicated  above,  and  desert- 
ing the  old  stable  for  a  couple  of  months.  During 
this  time  also  whitewash  the  shed  and  scrub  the 
animals,  harness,  etc.,  and  occasionally,  when  the 
animals  are  out,  fumigate  with  sulphur. 

If  all  animals  are  kept  away  from  the  old  stable 
the  mites  will  be  starved  out,  but  whitewashing  and 
fumigating  would  be  a  useful  additional  precaution. 

C.  W.  WOODWORTH. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


Water  Vapor  for   Protection   Against  Frost. 

W.  H.  Hammon,  forecast  official  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  in  San  Francisco,  writes  an  interesting  com- 
ment upon  the  methods  of  protection  against  frost, 
which  we  recently  copied  from  the  Riverside  Press. 
Mr.  Hammon  states  that  the  principle  suggested  by 
Mr.  Finkle,  viz.,  evaporation  of  water,  should  give 
the  best  results.  He  announces  that  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  is  about  to  publish  an  advocacy  of 
the  same  principle,  but  the  method  suggested  by  the 
Bureau  will  be  spraying  small  fires  with  water, 
which  Mr.  Hammon  believes  will  be  found  preferable 
to  that  of  evaporating  water  from  large  tanks  by  oil 
fires,  because  equal  and  possibly  much  higher  effici- 
ency wiil  be  obtained  at  much  less  expense.  Mr. 
Hammon  continues  as  follows: 

In  considering  this  subject  we  must  remember 
that  the  principal  protection  does  notarise  from  the 
evaporation  of  water  but  from  the  heat  of  condensation 
of  the  vapor.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  point  is  not 
well  emphasized  in  Mr.  Finkle's  articles.  The  heat 
necessary  to  evaporate  a  quart  of  water  is  nearly 
1000  times  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  raise  its  tem- 
perature one  degree,  and  all  this  heat  becomes  sen- 
sible upon  its  condensation  into  water  again. 

Now,  what  is  desired  is  that  the  heat  of  the  fire 
will  evaporate  water  and  that  this  be  condensed  in 
the  region  needing  protection,  or  in  the  air  near  the 
surface.  In  the  case  of  large  fires  and  evaporators, 
the  heat  of  the  fire  causes  a  rapid  upward  draught 
which  carries  the  greater  portion  of  the  vapor  given 
off  by  the  water  upward  above  the  region  needing 
protection,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  small  area  of  mis*t 
about  vats  boiling  in  the  open  air. 

By  using  small  fires  and  spraying  the  water 
directly  on  the  fire,  rapid  evaporation  takes  place 
and  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  greatly  consumed  in 
evaporating  the  water,  and  the  vapor  rising  from 
the  fire  is  almost  immediately  condensed  in  the  lower 
air.  The  heat  is  thus  made  sensible  in  the  region 
needing  protection.  This  is  evident  from  the  Tact 
that  the  mist  formed  by  spraying  a  fire  is  dense  in 
the  region  about  the  fire,  and  spreads  out  in  all 
directions,  and  but  little  rising  above  the  tree  tops. 
These  fine  particles  of  water,  which  compose  the 
mist  or  fog,  containing  a  large  portion  of  the  heat, 
are  relatively  heavy  and  thus  prevent  the  heat  ris- 
ing and  escaping.  They  are  slowly  evaporated  in 
the  surrounding  air,  thus  adding  vapor  to  the  air 
and  raising  the  "dew-point"  of  the  lower  air  to 
such  a  point  that  condensation  will  again  set  in  at  a 
much  higher  point  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  spraying  process  almost 
the  entire  condensation  takes  place  and  the  heat 
remains  in  the  stratum  of  air  within  100  feet  of  the 
surface.  If  this  be  true,  instead  of  b'000  gallons  of 
water  being  necessary  to  protect  a  ten-acre  orchard, 
as  Mr.  Finkle  estimates,  500  gallons  would  be  more 
than  ample,  as  this  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the 
temperature  twenty  degrees  throughout  a  layer  of 
of  that  depth  over  the  whole  region,  and  if  the 
water  was  again  evaporated,  and  the  vapor  did  not 
escape,  it  would  raise  the  dew-point  almost  ten 
degrees,  or  such  an  amount  as  would  preclude  injury 
in  any  of  the  past  cold  waves  of  which  we  have  a 
record. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  small  fires  of  smudge 
material  should  be  established,  and  when  they  are 
burning  brightly  each  should  be  partly  extinguished 
by  spraying  watpr  upon  them,  and  as  they  recover 
their  former  brightness  they  should  be  again 
sprayed. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sugar  Beet  Association,  says  the 
Dixon  Tritiune,  "arrangements  were  made  for  the  purchase 
of  250  pounds  of  beet  seed  from  the  various  sugar  companies 
'  on  the  coast,  which,  with  the  foreign  seed  ordered  from  Ger 
many,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  experiment.    All  the  seed  is 
!  expected  to  arrive  before  the  1st  of  March,  when  most  of  the 
farmers  will  begin  to  plant,  although  others  will  plant  later 
in  order  to  determine  the  proper  season  for  planting  in  this 
locality.    E.  D.  Dudley,  the  Currey  Bros,  and  others  have 
been  preparing  the  land  they  have  selected  for  the  experi- 
ment with  a  rotary  plow  and  subsoiler,  which  stirs  the  soil  to 
a  depth  of  from  12  to  10  inches.    The  subsoil  is  broken  and 
with  another  plowing  later  on  the  ground  will  be  in  good  con- 
'  dition  for  planting." 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Interesting    Observations   on    Fertilizers  in 
the  Prune  Orchard. 

To  the  Editok: — I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  your 
valuable  Rural  Press  for  some  years,  but  as  yet  have  never 
contributed  any  of  my  ideas  or  experience,  so  I  submit  the  en- 
closed, which  you  may  consider  yourself  at  liberty  to  publish 
if  you  choose ;  and  you  can  rely  on  it  being  genuine,  as  it  is 
my  own  practical  experience.  W.  H.  Schureman. 

Pomona. 

We  are  glad  Mr.  Schureman  will  be  no  longer  a 
silent  admirer  of  the  Rur  al.  He  is  evidently  a  care- 
ful calculator  and  observer,  whose  results  will  be  of 
much  interest  to  others  in  the  fruit  line. 

The  subject  upon  which  Mr.  Schureman  submits 
his  observations  at  this  time  is  the  application  of 
fertilizers,  than  which  there  is  none  of  greater  im- 
portance to  our  constituency. 

Puffy  Oranges. — Mr.  Schureman  has  observed  the 
danger  of  supplying  a  superabundance  of  nitrogen, 
or  ammonia,  to  orange  trees  especially.  He  writes: 
I  know  of  a  very  prominent  orange  grower  in  this- 
valley  who  has  been  putting  all  the  stable  manure  he 
can  obtain  on  his  oranges,  which  last  year  resulted 
in  the  fruit  being  very  puffy  and  unfit  for  shipment 
in  March  and  April;  and  I  have  seen  the  same 
orchard  again  this  year  with  more  stable  manure 
added,  and  the  fruit  already  shows  signs  of  being 
puffy  and  coarse.  He  is  supplying  entirely  too  much 
of  one  thing,  viz. :  ammonia,  and  his  orchard  is  badly 
in  need  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  can  best  be  sup- 
plied in  the  form  of  bone  meal,  ground  fine,  or  bone 
meal  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  making  it  a  super- 
phosphate and  very  readily  available. 

Fertilizers  for  Prunes. — Mr.  Schureman  has  had 
very  convincing  experience  of  the  advantage  of  fer- 
tilizing prune  trees  in  his  region.  He  gives  this 
account: 

Last  year — '95 — I  dried  my  prunes  and  marketed 
them  through  the  North  Pomona  Deciduous  Fruit 
Association,  and  below  will  be  found  a  table  showing 
the  four  grades  of  green  fruit  and  total  for  same, 
with  a  comparative  list  of  whole  output  to  mine: 


GRADE. 

Total  pounds  green  prunes 
bandied  by  Association. . 

Prunes  that  came  out  of 

1   My  per  cent  of  Assoeia- 

1  

6,082 
126,149 
204,399 
158,936 



3,312 
44,815 
60,030 
31,980 

54 
35« 
25 
20 

3  

495,566 

140.137 

28 

My  fruit  was  the  product  of  fourteen  acres,  which 
figures  up  seventy  tons,  or  five  tons  per  acre;  but 
another  glance  at  the  table  shows  a  wide  margin 
somewhere,  but  the  "  margin  "  is  in  favor  of  fertil- 
izers, as  my  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  only  twenty-eight,  while  my  per  cent  of 
the  No.  l's  (large  size)  furnished  is  fifty-four;  and  of 
No.  2's  I  had  thirty-five  per  cent,  or  over  one-third 
of  them,  in  the  association.  But  when  it  comes 
down  to  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  it  is  twenty- 
five  and  twenty  per  cent,  respectively,  considerably 
less  than  my  per  cent  of  the  total  output;  so  I  let 
somebody  else  raise  little  prunes — who  never  fertil- 
izes. I  presume,  of  course,  that  everybody  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  prunes  are  sold  according  to  the 
sizes,  and  the  large  product  brings  by  far  .the  most 
per  pound.  That  fruit  netted  exactly  $24.87  per 
green  ton  after  all  expense  was  taken  out,  connected 
with  drying,  even  allowing  $1  per  green  ton  for 
wear  and  tear  of  plant. 

From  Trees  Not  Fertilized. — Now,  I  had  six  tons  of 
other  fruit  (prunes)  that  I  put  in  the  association, 
which  fruit  was  the  product  of  two  acres,  or  only 
three  tons  per  acre,  and  it  only  netted  me  $23  per 
ton,  or  nearly  $2  per  ton  less,  and  ran  two  tons  less 
per  acre.  They  were  prunes  raised  on  land  similar 
to  mine,  and  received  the  same  amount  of  water. 
The  trees  were  practically  the  same  age  as  mine, 
but  they  have  never  been  fertilized.  Now,  figure  up 
what  I  did  receive  for  my  seventy  tons  at  $25,  and 
what  I  would  have  obtained  if  I  had  never  fertilized 
the  fourteen  acres,  which  woi>ld  then  have  produced 
only  forty  tons  and  only  brought  $23  per  ton,  as  the 
fruit  would  have  been  small  also.  Seventy  tons  at 
$25  equals  $1750,  while  forty-two  tons  at  $23  a  ton 
equals  $906,  leaving  $784  in  favor  of  fertilizer,  which 
cost  me  about  $170.  1  not  only  got  more  prunes  and 
more  money  net  per  ton  out  of  them,  but  the  trees 
are  in  shape  to  go  ahead  and  bear  again  without  in- 
jury to  themselves.  Some  one  may  argue  that  they 
have  seen  trees  as  old  as  mine  produce  a  big  crop 
without  ever  having  been  fertilized.  I  will  admit  it 
myself,  and  very  close  to  home,  too;  but  those  trees 
are  dying  and  the  tops  are  full  of  dead  limbs.  The 
trees  are  making  a  dying  effort,  just  the  same  as  a 


girdled  orange  tree  blossoms  heavily.  It  is  making 
a  big  effort  to  do  something  in  its  last  hours,  not 
unlike  a  chicken  with  its  head  removed;  but  it  don't 
last  long. 


Planting  Out  Irrigated  Orchard. 

Perhaps  it  will  never  be  decided  just  how  fruit 
trees  should  be  placed  to  get  the  fullest  returns 
from  them  with  the  greatest  ease  and  cheapness. 
The  planting  in  rows  with  the  trees  closer  together 
than  the  rows  are  distant  from  each  other,  is  not  a 
new  idea  and  yet  some  readers  may  not  have  con- 
sidered the  advantages  which  are  claimed  for  that 
system  and  all  be  interested  to  consider  them.  We 
find  a  statement  of  this  kind  prepared  by  F.  C. 
Barker,  of  New  Mexico,  for  the  Irrigation  Age, 
which  reads  well  and  may  be  suggestive  of  discus- 
sion in  our  local  fruit  growers  clubs  and  we  should 
like  to  have  the  comments  of  our  readers  upon  the 
points  advanced. 

Special  Plan  for  Irrigated  Orchard. — Writers  upon 
the  subject  of  the  distances  at  which  fruit  trees 
should  be  planted  never  seem  to  take  it  into  consid- 
eration that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
whether  the  trees  are  to  be  irrigated  or  not.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  peach  trees,  which  it  is  us- 
ually recommended  to  plant  at  a  distance  of  21  feet, 
or  100  trees  to  the  acre.  Now  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  to  set  out  peach  trees  on  the  square  at 
21  feet  from  tree  to  tree  will  be  found  a  most  incon- 
venient method  where  the  trees  are  to  be  irrigated. 
The  system  may  do  very  well  for  an  orchard  not 
under  irrigation,  as  it  gives  an  equal  opportunity  for 
cultivation  both  ways,  that  is  along  the  rows  and 
crossways,  but  in  the  case  of  irrigation  a  much 
greater  space  will  be  required  between  the  rows 
along  which  the  irrigation  takes  place.  Not  only  is 
additional  space  required  in  which  to  open  the  irri- 
gating furrows,  but  also  for  the  subsequent  cultiva- 
tion, and  on  land  sufficiently  strong  to  make  a  six- 
year-old  peach  tree  spread  21  feet,  or  even  18  feet, 
the  alleys  between  the  rows  will  not  be  found  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  permit  the  various  operations  of  irri- 
gation and  cultivation  to  be  carried  on  efficiently. 
Or  on  the  other  hand,  if,  on  account  of  the  weaker 
growth  of  the  trees,  21  feet  be  found  sufficient  for 
the  alleys  along  which  the  irrigating  furrows  run, 
then  the  distance  of  21  feet  is  too  wide  the  other 
way,  and  it  would  have  been  more  economical  to  have 
set  the  trees  out  21  feet  by  16,  or  say  125  trees  to 
the  acre. 

Distance  Depends  Upon  Growth. — I  do  not  propose 
to  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  proper  distance  at  which 
fruit  trees  should  be  planted,  as  this  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  size  to  which  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  grow  under  the  varying  circumstances  of 
climate,  soil,  etc.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that 
in  order  to  give  space  for  irrigation  and  cultiva- 
tion, the  distance  between  the  rows  along  which  the 
water  runs  should  be  at  least  6  feet  wider  than 
the  distance  at  which  the  trees  are  set  in  the  rows. 
As  I  have  already  remarked,  21  feet  on  the  square 
will  not  be  sufficiently  wide  if  the  trees  grow  to  a 
distance  of  18  feet,  but  exactly  the  same  number  of 
trees  can  be  set  out  to  the  acre  if  the  rows  are  made 
24J  feet  wide  and  the  trees  18  feet  apart  it  the  rows. 

Advantages  of  Wide  Alleys. — The  water  should  not 
be  allowed  to  come  up  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
and  there  will,  therefore,  be  a  strip  of  land  on  each 
side  of  the  rows,  varying  from  three  to  six  feet, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  trees,  which  will  never 
receive  water.  On  this  strip  the  want  of  water, 
and,  as  the  trees  grow  larger,  the  heavy  shade  will 
prevent  any  rampant  growth  of  weeds,  and  it  can 
easily  be  kept  clear  by  an  occasional  hand-hoeing, 
while  the  wider  alleys  will  give  ample  room  for  horse 
cultivation. 

In  the  collection  of  the  fruit  these  alleys  will  also 
be  found  a  great  convenience. 

Moreover,  a  much  larger  number  of  trees  may  be 
successfully  grown  upon  the  same  space  by  planting 
somewhat  thickly  in  the  rows,  provided  the  rows  are 
wide  enough  apart  to  allow  sunlight  and  air  on  two 
sides  of  the  trees.  For  instance,  trees  at  18 
feet  apart  each  way  may  form  a  perfect  thicket  in  a 
few  years  and  exclude  the  sunlight  and  air  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  will  all  become  weakened. 
The  same  trees  set  in  rows  2\\  feet  wide, 
and  the  trees  15  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  will 
do  much  better,  although  there  will  be  exactly 
the  same  number  on  the  ground;  but  the  wider  rows 
will  admit  a  current  of  air  and  light,  without  which 
no  tree  will  thrive  in  any  climate. 

Subsequent  Spacing  <>f  Tries. — There  is  yet  another 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  alley  system,  and  it  is  this: 
Suppose  you  are  setting  out  some  new  variety  and 
don't  know  exactly  how  large  it  may  ultimately 
grow.  You  are  not  sure  it  will  grow  to  more  than 
15  feet  in  diameter,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
grow  to  30  feet.  If  you  were  adopting  the  old 
square  system,  you  would  probably  venture  to  pu^ 
them  out  at  20  feet,  or  110  to  the  acre.  Should  the 
trees  be  found  to  need  only  15  feet  you  are  wasting 
the  ground,  while  if  they  ultimately  need  30  feet  you 


can  only  meet  the  emergency  by  cutting  out  every 
other  row  and  every  other  one  in  the  rows  left, 
which  would  reduce  the  number  per  acre  to  only 
twenty-eight.  But  on  the  alley  system  you  would 
plant  out  your  110  per  acre  25  feet  'by  15,  and  if  you 
found  the  trees  really  grew  to  a  diameter  of  30  feet 
—that  is,  a  spread  of  branches  30  feet  in  diameter— 
you  could  meet  the  difficulty  by  cutting  out  every 
other  tree  in  the  rows,  and  so  have  the  orchard  30 
by  25  feet,  or  about  fifty-five  to  the  acre. 

Early  Bearing  and  Inter-Cropping. — In  planting 
slow-growing  but  long-lived  trees,  this  alley  system 
offers  the  advantage  of  gathering  several  crops 
from  a  larger  number  of  trees  before  they  need  ad- 
ditional space.  Pear  trees  will  often  bear  several 
crops  before  their  branches  extend  over  12  feet, 
and  yet  the  tree  may  ultimately  grow  to  24 
feet  in  diameter  of  spread.  To  set  out  the  orchard 
in  the  first  place  at  24  feet  entails  a  great 
waste  of  land  and  labor  for  many  years,  while  to  put 
them  out  at  12  feet  will  soon  make  irrigation 
and  cultivation  extremely  difficult,  but  if  you  set  out 
your  trees  24  feet  by  12  you  can  go  on  many  years 
before  you  need  to  cut  out  every  other  tree  in 
order  to  leave  them  24  feet  apart.  In  the 
meantime  you  can  grow  corn  or  vegetables  in  the 
wider  alleys  and  economize  space.  By  the  by,  per- 
haps one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  alley 
system  is  that  it  gives  more  space  for  growing  crops 
between  the  rows  of  trees  until  the  latter  come  into 
bearing. 

Comments. — The  points  made  by  Mr.  Barker  seem 
to  contemplate  the  use  of  land  of  slight  or  at  least  of 
uniform  slope.  In  practice  upon  our  foothills,  where 
the  land  may  slope  half  a  dozen  ways  within  a  small 
area,  the  planting  in  triangles  with  irrigation  on 
contour  lines  so  that  the  water  flows  to  all  parts  at 
a  speed  which  favors  soaking  and  prevents  washing 
or  erosion,  is  the  most  satisfactory  practice.  For 
such  irrigation  the  trees  in  rows  would  interpose  in- 
convenient and  almost  insuperable  obstacles,  for  the 
small  ditching  plow  must  go  along  between  the  rows 
or  strike  across  them  wherever  the  level  marks  the 
proper  line.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  any  one 
who  has  trees  in  close  rows  as  to  the  practical  re- 
sults of  the  method. 

Covering  in  Bone  Meal  in  Orange  Orchards. 


An  experiment  in  the  application  of  fertilizers  to 
orange  orchards  has  been  made  this  season  by  A.  M. 
Denig,  of  Riverside,  the  result  of  which  is  outlined 
by  the  Press  and  Horticulturist.  Believing  that  the 
application  of  a  non-soluble  fertilizer,  like  bone  meal, 
was  of  little  value  when  thrown  broadcast,  or 
merely  cultivated  under,  where  it  could  be  disturbed 

I  by  every  subsequent  stirring  of  the  ground,  Mr. 

j  Denig  took  a  regular  plow  and  running  it  first 
across  and  back  in  each  land  between  the  rows,  thus 
throwing  the  dirt  each  way  from  the  center,  he  then 
ran  the  plow  deeply  in  the  bottom  of  the  first  fur- 
row. This  left  a  furrow  of  perhaps  ten  to  fourteen 
inches  in  depth.  Here  he  sowed  a  quantity  of  coarse 
bone  meal.  The  earth  was  then  thrown  back  with 
the  plow  and  the  land  smoothed  with  the  cultivator. 
The  plow  had  cut  off  innumerable  roots  of  the 
orange  trees,  with  which  the  soil  was  filled.  The 
trees  have  done  remarkably  well  since,  looking 
healthy  and  thriving.  He  has  recently  taken  pains 
to  dig  down  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  bone  meal 
thus  applied,  and  the  result  is  almost  astonishing, 
considering  that  only  six  about  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  work  was  done.  From  the  broken  ends  of 
the  roots  smaller  roots  had  run  directly  after  the 
plant  food  which  the  bone  contained,  and  whenever 
there  was  a  quantity  of  the  bone  particles,  there 
was  a  sponge-like  mat  of  tiny  roots  attached,  and 
completely  surrounding  and  penetrating  them  was 
the  nutriment  the  tree's  needs  demanded.  Mr. 
Denig  left  with  the  writer  one  such  mat  of  roots, 
embedded  in  which  were  fragments  of  the  bone,  and 
another  from  which  he  had  washed  the  bone,  that 
we  might  see  they  were  not  bits  of  gravel.  Where 
particles  of  sheep  manure  were  found,  the  root  fila- 
ments had  penetrated  them  in  every  direction.  It  is 
his  conclusion,  and  the  opinion  seems  based  upon 
common  sense  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  these  in- 
vestigations, that  we  make  a  mistake  in  not  apply- 
ing fertilizers  deeper.  When  they  are  soluble,  of 
course,  the  rain  or  irrigating  water  will  carry  the 
desirable  elements  to  the  roots — provided  careless 
irrigation  does  not  wash  them  all  from  the  orchard 
where  applied.  Such  portion  as  remains  above  the 
point  reached  by  the  cultivator  teeth  must  be  so 
frequently  disturbed  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
roots  to  grow  which  can  obtain  the  full  value  of  the 
fertilizer.  It  is  Mr.  Denig's  belief  that  the  cutting 
of  the  terminal  roots  ten  or  more  feet  from  the  tree 
is  a  benefit,  since  all  that  grow  farther  than  that 
infringe  upon  the  territory  of  the  next  tree,  and 
that  at  such  point  the  new  roots  will  form.,  upon 
which  the  tree  mainly  depends.  He  thinks  that  by 
applying  fertilizer  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  under 
ground  we  shall  have  it  where  it  will  be  of  perma- 
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nent  value,  and  shall  educate  the  tree  into  sending 
its  roots  deep,  and  where  cultivation  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  conditions  required  to  retain  the  mois- 
ture, will  never  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
the  functions  nature  requires  of  them.  The  editor 
of  the  Pres.*  was  so  struck  with  the  force  of  the 
argument  for  the  deeper  application  of  fertilizer— 
the  benefits  of  which  he  has  recently  also  demons- 
trated upon  his  own  grove— that  he  gives  the  evi- 
dence of  this  experiment  to  the  fruit  growers. 

FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


California  Vegetable  Growing. 


NUMBER  II 


To  the  EDITOR: — In  my  last  article  I  advised  two 
or  three  different  plantings  of  peas  for  a  succession, 
as  by  this  method  a  family  can  have  them  fresh  from 
the  vines  for  many  weeks,  whereas  when  only  one  | 
planting  is  made  they  are  soon  gone,  as  green  peas 
are  short  lived. 

Succession  in  the  Gar  dm,  —  I  intended  to  have  said 
the  same  about  cauliflower  and  cabbage,  but  in  some 
way  it  was  overlooked,  but  will  here  mention  it,  as  it 
is  not  too  late  for  the  present  season.  I  sowed  cab- 
bage and  cauliflower  seed  for  my  earliest  plants 
the  third  of  last  December,  in  a  small  box  three 
inches  in  depth,  which  I  kept  in  the  house  during 
cold  days  and  nights.  I  transplanted  them  Febru- 
ary 3rd.  putting  them  about  four  inches  apart;  in 
live  or  six  weeks  I  will  set  them  out  in  my  garden. 

I  never  depend  on  one,  or  even  two  plantings  of 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  tomato  seeds,  etc.,  as  often 
with  the  best  of  care  something  will  happen  with 
one  lot,  whereas  the  other  may  escape.  Then  again, 
one  lot  may  make  a  more  rapid  and  sturdy  growth 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  in  that  case  they  are  of 
course  preferable  to  smaller  and  weaker  plants. 

I  sometimes  throw  up  a  small  heap  of  dirt,  on 
which  1  burn  a  little  brush,  afterwards  dig  in  the 
ashes  with  a  hoe-fork,  and  sow  my  cauliflower  and 
cabbage  seeds,  raking  them  in  quite  shallow.  I 
seldom  fail  in  this  way  to  get  a  good  stand  of  strong, 
stocky  plants,  and  if  the  seeds  are  cot  sown  too 
thick  the  plants  can  remain  until  they  are  large 
enough  to  put  out  in  the  garden.  I  would  advise 
everybody  who  wants  a  succession  of  peas,  cauli- 
flower, cabbage,  etc.,  to  make  at  least  three  differ- 
ent plantings  at  an  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

Radishes. — Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  lirst 
planting  of  radish  seeds.  They  do  the  best  in  light, 
rich,  saudy  loam;  however,  I  find  no  difficulty  in 
raising  them  to  perfection  on  my  land,  that  is  some- 
what on  the  adobe  order.  This  I  do  by  applying 
plenty  of  light,  thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  as 
well  as  fine  creek  sand,  and  prepare  my  bed  early  in 
February.  In  my  article  on  onions  in  the  Rural  of 
Aug.  11,  1894,  I  described  just  how  I  made  my  raised 
beds  for  raising  the  smaller  kind  of  early  vegetables 
for  family  use,  and  stated  that  "when  once  care- 
fully made  they  are  fit  for  immediate  use  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  and  for  many  years  to  come."  I 
tind  that  four  feet  is  just  the  right  width  for  the 
beds,  with  a  walk  sixteen  inches  wide.  Radish, 
onions,  turnip  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  cau  be  sown  in 
rows  six  inches  apart  across  these  beds,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  much  a  small  bed  will  produce.  By 
sowing  seeds  of  the  earliest  varieties  of  turnip 
radishes,  a  number  of  crops  can  be  taken  off,  and 
then  the  beds  can  be  used  for  summer  squash,  bush 
bean,  tomatoes,  etc. 

Turnip  lints, — There  are  a  great  many  different 
kinds  advertised,  but  I  fail  to  see  any  material  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  from  those  my  father  raised 
when  I  was  a  boy.  It  is  just  the  time  now  to  plant 
a  small  lot,  to  be  followed  every  two  weeks  for  three 
or  four  plantings;  then  about  the  middle  of  April 
plant  what  you  will  need  for  winter  use  in  long  rows, 
to  be  cultivated  with  a  horse. 

Mangel  Wurtzels. — This  is  just  the  right  season  of 
the  year  for  planting  the  seeds  of  this  variety  of 
beets,  providing  your  land  is  in  just  the  right  condi- 
tion to  work.  Mangels  planted  now  will  mature 
early  in  June,  before  the  very  hot  weather  overtakes 
them.  Plow  deep  and  harrow  thoroughly,  then  cross- 
plow  and  harrow  again.  Open  straight  furrows 
thirty  inches  apart  with  a  small  one-horse  plow,  sow 
the  seeds  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  to  the  acre  and 
cover  with  a  cultivator  as  I  have  before  described 
When  the  beets  are  nicely  up  chop  them  out  in 
clumps  so  that  they  can  be  finally  thinned  to  stand 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart.  Cultivate  thor- 
oughly every  week  until  late  in  June,  and  still  later, 
if  your  ground  is  moist,  and  you  will  have  the  best  of 
feed  for  your  horses,  hogs,  cows  and  poultry. 

Onions. — Enough  young  onions  for  family  use  can 
be  raised  in  a  very  small  bed,  and  the  seeds  should 
be  sown  at  once.  The  Barletta  is,  I  think,  the  earli- 
est variety;  it  is  quite  small,  pearly  white,  and  one 
of  the  best  for  family  use  to  be  eaten  raw.  The 
seeds  can  be  sown  quite  thickly,  and  a  small  bed  will 
raise  a  great  number  of  them.  Top-sets,  if  planted 
now,  will  grow  rapidly,  and  in  April  you  will  have  a 
fine  lot  of  young,  tender  onions  for  your  table. 

Carrots. — For  the  table  the  Guerande  is,  in  my 


opinion,  the  earliest  and  best  variety  for  family  use. 
I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  improved.  For  the  first 
crop  sow  a  few  short  rows  now,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  sow  what  you  will  need  for  winter  use. 

Parsnips. — In  the  same  manner  sow  your  parsnips. 
The  hollow-rooted  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  turnip- 
rooted  is  a  good  one  for  shallow  soil.  The  seeds 
vegetate  very  slowly,  and  I  rake  the  tops  of  the 
rows  lightly  two  or  three  times  within  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  planting;  this  keeps  the  ground  free  from 
weeds  and  saves  a  vast  amount  of  work  after  the 
parsnips  appear. 

Ruta-baga. — This  variety  of  turnip  on  rich  soil 
grows  very  rapidly.  I  prefer  it  to  the  common  flat 
variety,  as  it  is  not  so  watery,  has  more  nutriment 
and  is  much  sweeter.  Seeds  should  be  sown  immedi- 
ately. A  few  rows  a  rod  in  length  will  produce 
enough  for  a  large  family  for  spring  use,  I  use 
one  of  my  beds,  20x4  feet,  for  my  family  of  five.  I 
plant  another  bed  when  the  turnips  in  the  first  bed 
are  three  or  four  inches  hi»h. 

Early  Greens. — In  conclusion,  and  before  I  forget 
it,  I  will  now  answer  a  communication  that  I  re- 
ceived from  a  Ru&AL  reader,  asking  me  what  I  con- 
sidered the  best  kind  of  early  greens  for  one  to  raise. 
Well,  I  have  used  many  different  kinds,  as  I  am  very 
fond  of  them,  and  consider  them  very  healthy  in  the 
spring — much  better  than  patent  medicines  or  pills. 
While  thinning  out  my  ruta-baga  plants  last  season 
I  conceived  the  idea  that  they,  would  make  good 
greens.  I  took  a  lot  to  the  house  for  my  wife  to 
cook  for  dinner.  We  all  pronounced  them  to  be 
superior  to  any  greens  we  ever  tasted,  and  I  told  my 
family  I  would  make  a  note  of  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Rlral's  readers.  I  shall  look  no  further  for  the 
"  best  kind  of  early  greens,''  but  shall  plant  at  once 
a  small  bed  broadcast  and  follow  it  up  every  two 
weeks,  for  two  or  three  times  at  least. 

Ira  W.  Adams. 
Hay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  Feb.  7,  189G. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Friends  and  Foes  of  the  Flower  Garden. 


Horticultural  Commissioner  Ed  M.  Ehrhorn  of 
Santa  Clara  county  has  long  beeu  a  student  of  plant 
pests  and  a  successful  practical  fighter  of  them.  He 
is  a  very  energetic  and  conscientious  public  servant, 
and  his  advice  is  pertinent  and  valuable.  WTe  are 
glad  to  see  that  he  has  recently  addressed  the  Santa 
Clara  Floral  Society  on  the  pests  and  friends  of  the 
garden,  and  his  points  will  be  useful  to  our  readers 
everywhere. 

The  Diabrotka. — The  insect  which  should  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  foes  is  the  Dialtrotica  sornr. 
This  beetle,  which  is  generally  called  ''green  lady- 
bird," but  which  is  not  a  ladybird  at  all,  feeds  on  the 
tender  leaves  and  petals  of  our  roses,  chrysanthe- 
mums and  hosts  of  other  flowers.  In  some  sections 
of  this  State  they  are  not  plentiful  on  account  of 
having  a  little  enemy  resembling  a  small  housefly, 
the  larva  of  which  lives  in  the  beetle  and  causes  its 
death.  The  most  effective  remedy  for  us  to  use  is 
the  hand-picking  process  in  the  morning  and  even- 
I  ing,  when  they  collect  in  numbers  on  the  plants  to 
feed,  and  can  be  shaken  in  a  vessel  of  kerosene.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  chrysanthemum  gar- 
den with  great  success.  Spraying  with  arseuites, 
such  as  Paris  green  and  London  purple,  has  also 
been  practiced,  but  unless  one  is  very  cautious  great 
damage  can  be  done  to  the  plants. 

The  Plant  Lia. Second  on  the  list  may  be  men- 
tioned the  plant  lice  or  aphides.  We  have  a  great 
variety  adapted  to  the  different  plants  outdoors  and 
in  conservatories.  Among  them  are  the  rose  aphis, 
pelargonium  aphis,  fern  aphis  and  the  crysanthe- 
mum  aphis.  This  last  one  has  been  increasing  of 
late.  It  matters  not  what  plant  they  attack  or 
what  variety  of  aphis  we  have  to  fight,  the  remedy 
is  about  the  same.  If  the  plants  are  in  a  conserva- 
tory, fumigation  with  tobacco  is  a  good  remedy. 
Some  of  our  ferns,  though,  will  not  stand  this  treat- 
ment, and  I  should  advise  the  removal  of  these  first. 
A  very  good  remedy  as  a  wash  or  dip  is  a  whale-oil 
soap  solution.  Take  one-fourth  pound  of  whale-oil 
soap  to  one  gallon  of  hot  water  and  dissolve  it. 
When  still  warm  spray  or  dip  the  infested  plant. 

Foes  of  Plant  Idee. — This  group  of  insects  has  also 
a  great  many  enemies.  Among  the  most  noticeable 
are  the  ladybirds.  These  every  one  ought  to  know, 
especially  the  red  one  and  the  red  one  with  black 
dots  and  the  twice  stabbed.  The  larva.-  of  these  in- 
sects can  be  seen  crawling  about  the  aphids,  devour- 
ing them.  There  are  some  highly  ornamented  flies, 
called  surphus  flies,  which  hover  over  plants  and 
dart  here  and  there.  The  maggots  of  these  flies 
feed  ravenously  on  aphids.  They  are  generally 
green  in  color,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  often 
been  taken  for  caterpillars  and  destroyed.  Anybody 
can  see  them  feeding  by  watching  a  colony  of  plant 
lice.  The  maggot  will  pick  up  a  louse  and  suck  the 
substance  out  of  the  body  and  then  drop  the  empty 
skin. 

Caterpillars.  — Among   others   the  caterpillars  of 


many  butterflies  and  moths  destroy  many  valuable 
plants.  By  catching  the  perfect  insects  before  they 
deposit  their  eggs  the  depredations  can  be  greatly 
checked.  Hunt  for  the  egg  masses  and  for  chrysa- 
lids.  Pick  off  the  caterpillars  and  dig  around  the 
plants  carefully  in  the  morning  to  find  the  cutworms 
and  grubs  of  beetles. 

Mite*. — Much  damage  is  done  by  mites,  the  most 
common  species  of  which  is  the  red  spider.  When 
present  it  can  be  noticed  by  the  leaves  loosing  their 
fresh,  green  color.  The  under  side  of  them  is  cov- 
ered with  a  fine  web.  The  simplest  remedy  is  to 
spray  them  often  with  pure,  cold  water. 

Weevils  anil  Leaf  Hoppers. — A  snout  beetle  (Ryn- 
chites  bieolor)  of  a  red  color,  with  a  bluish-black  head 
and  legs,  does  great  damage  to  some  varieties  of 
roses.  It  is  best  to  pick  them  off  the  buds  by  hand 
and  destroy  them.  Last  summer  we  were  troubled 
with  a  green  hopper  {TetHgowia  circeUata),  about  half 
an  inch  long,  and  which  infested  nearly  every  plant 
in  the  garden.  The  damage  they  did  was  to  suck 
the  sap  from  the  tender  growth  and  leaves,  and 
cause  the  leaves  to  curl  up  and  turn  brown.  They 
are  very  hard  to  fight  and  can  be  driven  off  by  insect 
powder  or  sulphur.  I  should  advise  the  burning  of 
the  dead  fallen  leaves  in  autumn  and  now,  as  this 
will  destroy  those  which  are  hibernating  during 
winter. 

Slugs,  Snails  ami  Soiobugs. — Slugs,  snails  and  cen- 
tipedes are  also  very  injurious.  They  work  at  night 
and  can  be  captured  by  placing  cabbage  leaves  or 
boards  on  the  beds  and  paths.  Tn  the  morning  they 
are  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  boards  and 
leaves  and  can  then  be  killed. 

Sowbugs  are  little  crustaceans  well  known  to  all, 
and  are  very  troublesome  to  plants,  especially  to 
borders  and  hotbeds.  They  feed  at  night  and  hide 
in  moist,  dark  places  under  bricks,  boards,  flower- 
pots, etc.  One  teaspoonful  of  Paris  green  to  ten  of 
flour,  well  mixed  and  scattered  where  the  bugs  are, 
will  destroy  great  numbers. 

Thrips,  Scales,  Etc. — There  are  a  few  pests,  which 
are  generally  found  in  conservatories  and  can  be 
treated  alike.  We  have  the  thrips,  which  are  minute 
black  insects,  found  on  the  under  side  of  leaves. 
Scale  insects,  of  which  the  mealybugs  are  most  com- 
mon. These  trouble  cactuses,  callas,  fuchsias,  bego- 
nias and  many  other  plants.  The  aleurodes  resemble 
scale  very  much  when  in  the  larva  state,  but  the 
perfect  insects  are  little  white  moth-like  insects, 
resting  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  when 
disturbed  fly  off.  All  these  pests  can  be  fought  with 
the  whale-oil  soap  remedy. 

Friends  of  the  Garden. — After  naming  most  of  the 
foes  of  our  garden,  a  few  words  may  be  said  of  those 
denizens  of  it,  the  lives  of  which  should  be  spared. 
First  among  these  are  the  toads  and  tree  frogs, 
which  feed  on  slugs,  snails,  caterpillars,  grubs, 
moths,  etc. 

Snakes  and  lizards  diminish  a  host  of  insects. 
Moles,  although  very  destructive  to  lawns,  are  very 
beneficial,  only  feeding  on  grubs  and  earthworms. 
Rats  watch  over  our  gardens  at  night,  and  catch  the 
foes  while  we  sleep.  A  few  of  our  birds  are  feeders 
of  insects,  and  in  certain  seasons  help  greatly  in  re- 
ducing their  number. 

Blight  and  Mildews.  —  Mildews,  rusts  and  blights 
are  called  fungi,  and  attack  the  plants  in  all  stages. 
Our  rosebuds  will  become  covered  with  whitish  pow- 
der, and  the  leaves  will  lose  their  natural  bright- 
ness. The  under  side  of  others  will  be  covered  with 
a  reddish  powder,  and  others  again  will  be  spotted 
quite  differently.  Cuttings  will  suddenly  die  after 
starting  to  grow  nicely,  and  other  plants  will  rot 
away.  It  matters  not  what  fungus  it  is  or  what 
plant  is  attacked,  the  same  remedies  will  answer  for 
all.  When  the  disease  is  not  very  bad,  powdered 
sulphur  will  generally  cure  the  trouble;  but  when 
plants  and  shrubs  are  badly  attacked  with  fungi,  a 
simple  and  good  remedy  is  eau  celeste,  made  as  fol- 
lows: In  two  gallons  of  hot  water  dissolve  one 
pound  of  sulphate  of  copper.  In  another  dish  dis- 
solve two  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Mix  the  two, 
and  after  a  few  moments  add  one  and  a  half  pints  of 
ammonia,  and  dilute  the  whole  to  twenty-five  gallons. 


THE  DAIRY. 


A  Believer  in  Bermuda  Grass. 


To  the  Editor: — I 
grass  for  five  years 
cutting  the  sods  in 


have 


or  more. 


beeu  growing  Bermuda 
I  plant  the  roots — 
pieces  two  or  three  inches 
square — three  or  four  feet  apart  each  way.  I  hoe 
out  a  place  for  the  root,  put  it  in  and  hoe  dirt 
around  it.  If  irrigated  every  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
the  grass  will  cover  the  ground  the  first  year,  unless 
the  alkali  is  very  strong.  In  that  case  it  will  take 
two  years  to  cover  the  ground  well. 

Bermuda  has  wonderful  staying  qualities — when 
once  you  get  it  you  have  always  got  it.  Plowing, 
rooting,  rolling,  digging  don't  phase  it,  and  that's 
why  I  like  it.  I  would  not  be  without  a  Bermuda 
grass  pasture;  it  never  bloats  anything;  it  makes 
excellent  butter;  everything  likes  it. 

I  love  to  see  my  young  ones — hogs,  calves  and 
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everything — rolling,  romping  and  playing  on  it.  It 
is  always  clean.  It  covers  up  the  miserable  alkali 
and  affords  more  green  feed  to  the  acre  than  any- 
thing I  know  of.  I  have  about  an  acre  in  one  place 
near  my  house.  It  is  fenced  in,  and  I  kept  three 
milch  cows  and  three  yearlings  on  it  all  summer, 
and  they  had  nothing  else. 

Bermuda  grows  fastest  when  the  weather  is  hot- 
test. It  will  stand  more  water  or  more  drouth  than 
any  plant  or  grass  that  I  know  of.  Our  courthouse 
park  is  set  to  Bermuda,  and  you  ought  to  see  the 
thousands  of  people — men,  women  and  children  — 
that  picnic  and  romp  on  that  park  every  summer.  I 
don't  think  the  seed  will  germinate  in  alkali  ground. 

John  Baird  Bros.,  the  opera  house  butchers,  told 
me  the  fattest  cow  they  ever  killed  was  fed  on  Ber- 
muda exclusively.  Mrs.  Silvers  fattened  the  cow. 
She  told  me  the  cow  had  nothing  but  Bermuda. 

Bermuda  can  be  set  out  every  day  in  the  year,  if 
it  is  hot,  provided  you  irrigate  after  planting.  If 
cold,  don't  let  the  frost  get  at  the  roots.  I  am  told 
that  the  levee  banks  around  New  Orleans  are  sodded 
with  Bermuda  grass,  to  make  them  strong.  If 
allowed  to  grow  all  summer  on  sub-irrigated  lands, 
without  water,  it  grows  two  or  three  feet  high. 
Stock  will  eat  it  down  to  the  ground  in  winter. 

Fresno,  Cal.  H.  B.  Van  Vleet. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  this  able  supporter  of 
Capt.  Dawes,  who  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  Ber- 
muda at  Fresno  two  or  three  years  ago. — Ed. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

A  Petaluma  Poultryman's  Advice. 


Petaluma  claims  so  be  the  leading  poultry  town  of 
the  State  and  Sonoma  county  claims  to  produce  more 
poultry  and  eggs  than  any  other  county  in  the  State. 
According  to  figures  published  by  J.  A.  Finch,  last 
year  1,875,000  dozen  eggs  were  shipped  from  the 
Petaluma  section,  besides  the  poultry,  which  was  as 
great  in  proportion.  To  think  that  in  Sonoma 
county  the  poultry  industry  equals  and  exceeds  the 
production  of  hops,  prunes,  sheep,  hogs  and  horses, 
and  is  only  equaled  by  the  dairy  industry  !  Peta- 


luma is  the  largest  shipping  point  for  this  product  in 
this  State,  which  amounted  to  over  $450,000  last 
year. 

S.  S.  Peck,  a  practical  poultryman  of  Petaluma, 
writes  to  the  Hen  Man — a  journal  just  started  in 
that  town — an  interesting  letter,  giving  the  results 
of  his  chicken  ranching,  as  follows: 

Yearly  Records. — I  have  had  only  three  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  chicken  business,  and  can  willingly 
give  you  the  results  of  each  year. 

In  1893  I  got  from  each  hen  123  eggs,  and  sold  the 
eggs  for  25|  cents  per  dozen,  which  realized  $2.64. 
The  cost  of  feed  per  hen  was  93  cents,  which  left  a 
profit  per  hen  of  $1.71. 

In  1894  I  got  only  103  eggs  per  hen,  and  the  eggs 
sold  for  18|  cents  per  dozen,  which  realized  $1.67. 
The  feed  per  hen  cost  73  cents,  which  gave  a  profit 
of  94  cents  per  hen. 

In  1895  I  got  108  eggs  per  hen,  and  sold  them  for 
20  cents  per  dozen,  which  realized  $1.80.  The  feed 
per  hen  was  73  cents,  which  left  a  profit  of  $1.07  per 
hen. 

The  eggs  were  sold  in  Petaluma,  and  the  feed  was 
all  purchased  there.  The  cost  for  a  dozen  eggs  for 
feed  is  about  8  cents. 

Care  and  Feed. — My  hens  are  kept  in  small  yards, 
40x75  feet,  and  about  sixty  hens  to  the  pen.  with  a 
two-story  house  8x10  feet.  The  upper  story  is  for 
sleeping-room  and  the  lower  story  for  feed  troughs 
for  soft  feed  and  grain,  hen's  nests,  sandbox  and 
coop  for  breaking  up  setting  hens.  I  have  good 
wheat  and  running  water  by  them  all  the  time  in 
each  yard. 

Now,  as  to  feed:  One  sack  fine-ground  corn,  two 
sacks  shorts,  one  sack  bran,  twenty-five  pounds 
ground  oilcake  and  thirty  pounds  ground  cottonseed 
meal,  two  pounds  pulverized  charcoal,  two  pounds 
sulphur,  one  pound  pepper,  all  mixed  together.  This 
will  feed  my  1500  hens  four  days,  to  which  is  added 
each  day  forty  pounds  potatoes,  six  pounds  onions, 
eight  pounds  scraps,  and  all  well  cooked  and  mixed 
and  fed  when  hot. 

A  Chicken  Factor;/. — We  have  incubator  capacity 
for  4000  eggs  and  hatched  over  11,000  chicks  last 
season,  which  were  nearly  all  sold  when  two  or  three 
days  old,  and  will  be  ready  to  do  the  same  this  sea- 
son. 

In  my  opinion,  the  purchasing  of  young  chicks  and 


raising  them  is  the  only  sure  way  to  success  for  new 
beginners  for  a  year  or  two.  Three-fourths  of  the 
failures  in  the  chicken  business  are  in  purchasing 
small  incubators  and  purchasing  eggs.  Running  in- 
cubators without  experience  is  just  where  the  fail- 
ures occur,  so  far  as  I  have  had  any  knowledge  with 
those  who  come  to  grief.  While  very  many  fail,  I 
think  there  is  no  business  with  small  capital  so  sure 
and  safe  as  the  chicken  business,  if  carried  on  with 
common  sense  and  prudence. 

I  think  about  $1  per  hen  per  year  can  be  safely  ex- 
pected, but  the  person  who  is  lazy  or  stingy  had  bet- 
ter quit  before  he  starts.  I  have  none  of  this  year's 
chickens,  but  I  attend  to  1500  chickens  alone,  and 
any  man  can  do  that  much  and  not  work  hard.  No 
man  can  spend  his  time  down  town  drinking  beer 
and  make  a  success  in  the  chicken  business. 


Duty  on  Dried  Fruit. 


A  dispatch  from  Washington  (11th  inst.)  says: 
"The  dried  fruit  producers  of  California  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  there  shall  be  passed  some 
measure  which  will  enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
cheap  labor  of  Spain  and  Italy.  W.  W.  Forsey  of 
Fresno,  manager  of  the  Co-operative  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation, representing  five  or  six  hundred  producers, 
has  written  to  Senator  Perkins  on  this  matter,  and 
has  received  the  latter's  assurance  that  any  measure 
of  this  kind  will  receive  his  hearty  support.  Con- 
gressman Bowers,  it  is  understood,  is  preparing  an 
amendment  to  the  tariff  bill  proposing  an  increased 
duty  of  li  cents  on  raisins,  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  give  relief  if  accepted.  During  eleven  months 
of  1895  there  were  imported  24,000,000  pounds  of 
currants,  10,000,000  pounds  of  dates,  nearly  4,000,- 
000  pounds  of  plums  and  prunes,  and  9,600,000 
pounds  of  raisins,  the  latter  valued- at  $409,000." 


The  Lucerene  Horticultural  Society  has  con- 
cluded that  "  there  must  be  an  organization  formed 
of  such  a  character  as  will  secure  financial  backing, 
and  thus  do  away  with  small  cash  advances  by  com- 
mission men,  to  the  growers  at  such  times  as  .money 
is  needed  for  harvest."  In  a  general  way  it  is  pro- 
posed to  follow  the  example  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Exchange. 


Th.e  Forbes  Cultivator. 

Compact.    Durable.     Light  Draft. 


Best  Iron  and  Steel.   No  woodwork  to  weather- 
check  or  split. 
No  neck  draft.    Teeth  and  Shovels  will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his  work  in  front  of  bim. 

Any  tooth  may  he  used. 
The  Forbes  Oulttvalor  is  made  in  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.   The  eleven  tooth  cuts  six  feet  in  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  a  five-foot  in- 
even  smaller  if  desired.   The  eleven  tooth  is  calculated 
for  a  two-horse  machine.   The  thirteen  tooth  for  three  "i- 
four  horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  or  eight  feet  in  width. 
This  implement  is  commended  by  all  who  use  it. 
For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  address: 

GEORGE  VA/.  FORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 
GliBSKKVILI-E,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  HE  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

PATENTED  AUGUST   1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  aDd  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F\    G  I  L  /VI  A  IN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
430  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Our  1896 

Spray  Pump 


Beats  the  Record. 


SEND    FOR    OUR    NEW  CATALOGUK. 


If  you  buy  a  "BEAN"  you  will  have  the 
best  there  is. 


The  "BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE,"  Bean's  Latest, 

.  Is  a  surprise  to  all  the  other  fellows. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


ACME 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Cross-Compound  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrnugal  Pumps 

FOR  EVERY  DUTY  AND  CAPACI  FY. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  W/ORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street   S' 


-rancisco. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.   Made  en- 
tirely of  cast  steel  and  wrought 
iron— practically  indestructible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

DUAI.c!  H.  NASH,  Sole  M'f'r, 
Millington,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  111. 


Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 


I  DELIVER  I  KEE  on  board  at 
San  Francisco  or  Portland. 


Dandy  No.  31  Steel  Plow  Doubletree  Price.  *100  Each 
Dandy  Steel  Plouu  Singletree  s  i=-acn 

Buy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


trying  to  meet  falling  prices  by  rising  earlier  and  working  harder  ?  You 
might  as  well  stop, — it's  not  to  be  done  that  way.  Get  tools  that  do  a  week's 
work  in  a  day,  and  raise  three  bushels  in  place  of  one.  The  PLAN  ET  J  R. 
Farm  Tools  will  do  it.  One  single  tool  combines  a  hand  drill,  plow,  culti- 
vator, rake,  and  a  v.heel  hoe  that  will  beat  six  men.  There  are  20  others 
as  good.  Send  for  the  PLAN  ET  J  R.  Rook,  1  it's  free),  andgive  your  mind 
a  day's  work.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1 107  Harket  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


My  Shadow. 

I  have  a  little  shadow  that  goes  in  and  out 
with  me, 

And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than 

I  can  see ; 

He  is  very,  very  like  me  from  the  heels  up  to 
the  head, 

And  I  see  him  jump  before  me  when  I  jump 
into  my  bed. 

The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way  he 
likes  to  grow — 

Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is  al- 
ways very  slow ; 

For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller,  like  an 
india-rubber  ball, 

And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that  there's 
none  of  him  at  all. 

One  morning,  very  early,  before  the  sun  was 
up, 

I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every 
buttercup; 

But  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant 

sleepyhead, 
Had  stayed  at  homo  behind  me  and  was  fast 

asleep  in  bed. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


The  Ride  of  Betsey  Bennett. 


Miss  Betsey  Bennett  was  odd. 

That  would  not  have  troubled  the  village  to 
any  great  extent  had  she  been  willing  to  take 
the  advice  in  regard  to  every  day  affairs 
which  so  many  were  eager  to  give  her.  But 
this  was  the  last  thing  she  was  at  all  likely 
to  do,  for  Miss  Betsey  Bennett  was  independ- 
ent. She  lived  with  a  very  deaf  sister  in  a 
neat  little  cottage  at  one  end  of  the  town. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  reputed  to  be  neat, 
although  very  few  of  her  fellow  citizens  ever 
saw  it,  as  it  was  shut  off  from  a  front  view  by 
an  exceedingly  thick  hedge.  A  vigorous  board 
fence  in  full  flower  of  spikes  took  care  of  the 
other  three  sides;  and  as  to  callers,  Miss  Bet- 
sey never  had  any. 

It  is  true  Pelatiah  Macomber  came  at 
lengthy  intervals,  harmonious  with  his  own 
length  of  limb— once  in  the  spring  to  plow  and 
lay  out  her  garden ;  once  in  October  to  harvest 
the  proceeds ;  once  in  November  to  stack  away 
the  stock  of  fuel  which  had  already  been 
tossed  over  the  fence  in  short  cuts  of  rock 
maple,  stove-length  size.  But  Pelatiah  the 
Silent  was  not  given  to  speech,  and  the  ex- 
tract news  thus  acquired  was  singularly  defi- 
cient in  details.  Even  the  boys  of  the  town 
had  ceased  to  consider  that  fence  a  defiance. 

It  was  different  once;  but  one  day  they 
raided  some  other  places,  and  then  spent  some 
little  time  in  the  singular  business  of  tossing 
a  dozen  or  so  of  dead  cats  into  the  air,  with 
great  regard  to  where  they  fell.  When  they 
had  acquired  a  commendable  delicacy  in 
handling  the  defuncts  and  could  place  them  to 
a  nicety,  they  all  marched  down  to  Miss  Bet- 
sey's in  a  body  and  began  mortar  practice. 
When  they  finished,  fourteen  dead  cats  were 
suspended  from  the  spikes  on  that  fence.  The 
fifteenth,  by  Dick  Jones'  unhappy  miss,  had 
landed  inside  the  wall. 

Miss  Betsey  came  out,  of  course.  That  was 
to  be  expected.  But— she  had  thanked  them 
with  suavity!  had  tossed  them  with  erratic 
aim  an  apple  apiece,  and  then  with  a  pitch- 
fork had  lifted  down  each  cat  and  planted  it 
at  the  foot  of  a  rosebush  as  a  fertilizer.  What 
could  the  boys  do  in  the  face  of  such  sang 
froid  I  Her  sagacity  lost  nothing  in  their 
estimation  by  the  fact  that  those  apples  all 
proved  to  be  of  a  kind  that  had  no  superior  in 
acidity,  and  were  not  worth  considering  as  a 
"  stump." 

"Tell  you  what,  fellows."  said  Dick,  rue- 
fully, trying  to  get  his  teeth  out  of  pucker, 
"if  that's  the  sort  she  keeps  behind  her  old 
fence,  the  longer  they  stay  there  the  better 
I'm  suited.  I  sha'n't  cry  if  I  never  stick  my 
teeth  in  one  again.  We're  sold,  the  worst 
kind." 

They  all  laughed  at  him,  of  course,  but  con- 
cluded that,  on  the  whole,  they  had  better 
cry  "quits"  with  Miss  Betsey;  and  for  a 
long  time  afterward,  when  any  scheme  was 
proposed  that  bade  fair  to  prove  a  boomerang, 
some  square-headed  youth  would  be  likelv  to 
remark,  dryly:  "Yes,  it's  a  pretty  good 
plan ;  but  hadn't  you  first  better  just  eat  a 
Betsey  apple  and  sleep  on'tf"  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  many  plans  stopped  right  there, 
buried  out  of  sight  in  the  laugh  that  was  sure 
to  follow.  So,  on  the  whole,  they  rather 
steered  clear  of  the  little  old  lady  after  that. 
No  fellow  likes  to  be  laughed  at— and,  some- 
how, the  girls  got  hold  of  the  story,  too! 

But  the  boys  couldn't  keep  cut  of  her  way 
altogether,  for  she  was  everywhere.  Ai- 
though  she  lived  at  the  far  end  of  the  village, 
she  by  no  means  stayed  there.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  May  one  was  quite  as  likely  to  find 
her  miles  up  the  likeliest  trout-brook,  with 
an  apronful  of  the  earliest  waterside  flowers. 
In  June  she  would  be  botanizing  in  the  foot- 
hills beyond  the  valley.  In  July  she  knew 
where  the  earliest  strawberries  "were  quite 
as  well  as  the  boys,  and,  as  a  rule,  she  got 
there  first.  In  August  the  raspberries  and 
blackberries  saw  her,  while  more  than  once 
she  was  met  pegging  steadily  homeward  with 
a  ten-quart  pail  in  each  hand"  filled  with  the 
ripest  of  choke-berries,  so  ripe  as  to  be  black 
instead  of  red.  and  from  the  very  trees  that 
the  boys  had  planned  to  visit  when  haying  de- 
mands permitted. 

After  young  days  are  over,  we  New  Eng- 
land country  people  are  great  home-keepers, 
so  Miss  Betsey  was  a  marked  woman.  Be- 
sides—and this,  after  all,  was  her  one  unpar- 
donable sin— years  ago,  when  she  was  a  girl, 
there  had  been  a  fashion  of  dress  which  she 
decided  suited  her  exactly.  When  the  fashion 


changed  next  year,  she  didn't.  Twice  since 
fashion's  styles  came  around  to  hers  again,  as 
though  to  prove  her  wisdom  ;  but,  of  course, 
the  village  recked  naught  of  that.  It  was 
enough  that—  save  in  those  two  years  of  grace 
—  as  far  as  Miss  Betsey  could  be  seen  she 
could  also  be  known. 

Because  of  this  roaming  habit  of  hers,  one 
day  Dick  Jones  had  an  adventure.  Dick  owns 
a  bicycle,  and  is  immensely  proud  of  it,  as,  in- 
deed, he  has  a  right  to  be,  although  it  is  only  a 
second-hand  machine.  But  in  the  beginning 
it  was  a  good  one,  and  it  is  just  as  good  now. 
Many  an  hour  has  Dick  spent  very  happily  uu- 
der  the  one  gnarly  old  appleless  apple  tree  in 
his  yard.  From  a  long,  low  limb  two  cords 
hang,  just  right  to  swing  the  machine  a  few 
inches  up  from  the  ground.  There,  with  a 
box  for  a  seat  and  some  bits  of  cloth,  Dick  can 
sit  and  get  a  shine  on  the  old  spokes  and 
nickel  hubs  until  no  one  would  suppose  they 
knew  such  a  thing  as  rust;  nor  have  they, 
since  in  Dick's  possession.  Then  to  give  the 
wheel  a  twirl  and  know  how  long  it  takes  it 
to  come  to  a  stand,  how  it  spins  and  spins  and 
spins,  and  even  at  the  end,  when  about  to 
stop,  seems  to  decide  to  have  just  one  more 
revolution  before  settling  back  to  the  pendu- 
lum-like oscillation  that  proves  how  beauti- 
fully the  oiled  bearings  run— every  boy  will 
know,  without  telling,  the  fascination  of  that. 
So  will  some  girls,  too;  although  most  of  them 
seem  to  like  to  have  their  brothers  do  the  pol- 
ishing if  they  own  the  articles.  Such  ones 
lose  a  deal  of  fun. 

Naturally,  Dick  is  something  of  a  roamer 
himself.  Everyone  is  who  owns  a  wheel. 
Still,  he  was  none  the  less  startled  one  even- 
ing, just  before  dusk,  as  he  was  humming 
homeward  along  a  particularly  lonely  country 
road,  to  see  Miss  Betsey  sitting  on  a  rock  be- 
neath a  tree.  Her  inevitable  basket  was  by 
her  side,  half-filled  with  botanical  products. 
On  these  rested  a  shoe.  The  foot  to  which 
that  shoe  belonged  was  elevated  across  the 
neighboring  knee  and  stuck  straight  out  like 
a  semaphore  or  a  railway  signal  and  bore  evi- 
dence of  extempore  bandaging.  Dick  instinct- 
ively slowed  down  till  he  came  to  a  halt,  and 
then  of  course  he  had  to  dismount,  whether  or 
not.  Bicycles,  as  a  rule,  refuse  to  stand  up 
straight  while  at  a  standstill. 

"Why,  Miss  Betsey!  What  is  the 
matter  ? " 

"I've  sprained  my  foot,"  said  the  little  old 
lady,  calmly,  and  relapsed  into  silence.  Dick 
whistled  and  looked  at  her  in  amazed  per- 
plexity. , 

"  How  are  you  going  to  get  home  i " 

''  That's  what  I'm  waiting  to  see,"  she  re- 
plied, composedly.  "There's  always  a  way. 
I'm  curious  to  see  what  this  one  will  be." 
And  again  she  took  up  silence  as  an  occupa- 
tion. Dick  looked  at  her  some  more,  feeling 
around  in  his  mind  for  something  appropriate 
to  say,  without  great  success,  and  her  silence 
did  not  help  him  any. 

"Been  here  long?"  he  finally  mustered 
up  courage  enough  to  ask.  She  looked  at  the 
low-lying  crimson  streak  on  the  horizon, 
glowing  through  the  trees  with  their  gather- 
ing dusk,  and  replied,  briefly,  "About  two 
hours." 

Dick  gave  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 
"Two  hours  !  And  no  one  came  by  in  all 
that  time  '.  What  a  horribly  lonesome  road  !  " 
"Very."  More  silence. 

"Well,  see  here,  Miss  Betsey,"  he  cried, 
moved  to  something  akin  to  desperation  by 
the  situation,  "something's  got  to  be  done; 
and  if  I'm  the  only  one  that  travels  this  road, 
I  s' pose  I  ought  to  be  the  one  to  do  it.  But 
what  shall  I  do  i  " 

Miss  Betsey  eyed  him  with  an  air  of  mild 
curiosity,  and  presently  was  impelled  to  ask 
a  question. 

"  What  can  you  do  ! " 

"  Why,  I  can  go  for  help.  Do  you  know  that, 
it  is  all  of  ten  miles  from  the  village  here  ?  " 

"So  I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Betsey,  with 
perfect  serenity.  "Yes,  you  could  go  for 
help.  It  would  take  a  team  two  hours  to  get 
here.  I  don't  know  how  long  it  would  take 
you  to  go — " 

"One,"  interjected  Dick,  at  which  she 
raised  an  eyebrow. 

"Say  three  hours,  then:  and  half  an  hour 
to  stir  up  some  one  who  owns  a  team,  answer 
all  his  fool  questions,  and  get  him  started. 
Well,  there's  the  moon  to  keep  me  company." 

Dick  shivered.  There  was  something  so 
eerie  in  the  idea  of  waiting  so  long  on  that 
lonely  road,  so  far  from  habitation,  in  the 
night,  with  the  sounds  of  the  night  sifting 
out  through  the  trees  of  the  neighboring 
forest.  He  looked  at  her  doubtfully,  and  then 
up  and  down  the  road,  as  though  in  search  of 
the  team  that  never  came. 

"I  don't  like  to  leave  you  here  alone  so 
long."  said  he  a  length.  "Something  might 
happen.  *  *  *  «  Miss  Betsey  !"  he  cried, 
with  earnestness,  "why  not  let  me  put  you 
on  my  wheel  and  carry  you  right  home  ! 
Won't  that  be  better  than  waiting  ?" 

Into  his  mind,  meanwhile,  there  flashed  a 
vision  of  himself  wearily  trudging  along  that 
long  ten  miles  afoot,  holding  the  wheel  up- 
right and  Miss  Betsey  upon  it.  But  then 
it  could  be  done.  And  they  might  meet  a 
team  on  the  way.  She  looked  at  him  a  mo- 
ment. He  wondered  if  she  would  be  angry 
at  the  idea;  but  she  was  not.  Then  she  looked 
at  the  bicycle,  and  vouchsafed  a  response : 

"  It'll  break  down." 

"It  can't!"  cried  Dick,  indignantly. 
"You  can't  break  it  if  you  tried.  It  would 
hold  us  both  at  once.  *  *  *  *  Hurrah  ! 
I  have  it  !  I  have  it  !  Just  see  here  .'  I'll 
set  the  saddle  as  far  back  as  it  will  go;  then 
I'll  tie  my  coat  on  t  he  backbone  for  a  cushion, 
and  you  can  sit,  side-saddle  fashion,  on  that, 
close  up  to  the  handle-bar.  My  arms  are  good 
and  long,  and  thore'll  be  plenty  of  room  for 
you  right  between  me  and  the  bar.  You  can't 
fall  off,  for  my  arms  won't  let  you,  and  we'll 
go  along  just  as  e-easy  ! " 

This  was  better  than  walking  ! 

In  a  twinkling  the  boy  had  his  wrench  out, 
eagerness  to  reset  the  saddle.  The  handle- 
bar was  already  well  up,  for  Dick  bad  no  us« 


for  the  humped-up  style  of  riding.  His  jacket 
was  off  in  a  second,  and  a  string  appeared 
from  somewhere  as  by  magic.  He  did  not 
wait  to  see  if  the  offer  was  acceptable. 
Somehow  he  felt  that  Miss  Betsey,  being  dif- 
ferent from  other  folks,  would  not  need  con- 
vincing like  other  folks.  And  he  was  right, 
too.  Possibly  her  "independence"  before 
mentioned  was  merely  the  fuller  development 
of  that  rare  faculty  miscalled  "common  sense  " 
— more's  the  pity  that  it  is  not  common !  She 
simply  sat  in  silence  and  watched  his  swift 
and  simple  preparations  until  the  basket  was 
caught  up  and  fastened  to  the  front  of  the 
machine,  well  out  of  the  way,  looking  the 
while  as  though  she  were  absorbing  new 
ideas  at  as  rapid  a  rate.  When  he  straight- 
ened up  and  said,  "Now,  I'm  ready,  Miss 
Betsey,"  she  stood  up  in  her  turn  and  held  out 
her  hand. 

Well,  it  was  a  task  that  needed  care.  This 
was  not  a  romantic  "young  Lochinvar"  busi- 
ness. The  lame  foot  had  to  be  looked  out  for, 
also  skirts.  The  wheel  was  unpleasantly  near 
for  safety.  More  string  came  into  play  right 
around  the  limbs  below  the  knees,  skirts  and 
all  tied  tightly.  A  stirrup-like  loop  down 
down  from  it  under  the  feet  and  up  again  to 
be  knotted  securely  to  the  handle-bar,  thus 
taking  a  little  weight  off  the  backbone— in- 
deed, no  inferior  make  of  wheel  could  have 
stood  such  a  strain.  A  quick  hop  or  two,  a 
gentle  rising  into  saddle  and  a  cautious  feel- 
ing of  the  feet  for  the  pedals  as  they  rose, 
then  Dick's  heart  leaped  exultantly.  The 
scheme  was  a  success,  and  he  had  not  been 
altogother  sure  of  it  at  first  himself.  Stead- 
ily he  began  to  apply  the  pressure;  he  felt 
sure  of  his  mount,  he  knew  well  it  was  no 
"crook,"  and  that  every  nut  and  bolt  was 
present  ready  for  duty.  Day  by  day  his  own 
careful  oversight  had  seen"  to  that.  Hence 
all  that  could  be  fairly  demanded  of  it  would 
be  as  fairly  done.  Slowly  he  moved  at  first, 
to  get  accustomed  to  his  burden.  It  chauged 
the  customary  balance  of  things.  Even  the 
shift  of  the  saddle  was  a  thing  to  adjust  him- 
self to  at  the  first.  But  presently  he  settled 
down  to  that  perfectly  feeling  of  'satisfaction 
in  the  wings  beneath  him,  as  though  they 
were  a  part  of  his  own  body,  endowed  with 
nerves  like  the  rest  of  his  ganglia— the  state  so 
familiar  to  the  practiced  wheelman. 

Swifter  grew  the  motion,  and  swifter;  six, 
eight,  ten  miles  an  hour  began  to  be  the  ratio 
as  the  great  moon  swung  into  space  above  the 
treetops  on  the  horizon  and  flooded  the  hard 
road  with  light,  with  lacework,  here  and 
there,  of  woven  shadow.  Overhead  the  night- 
hawks  were  calling.  Now  a  hare  started  up 
as  the  rubber  tires  swept  noiselessly  upon  it, 
almost  swifter  in  approach  than  the  low  whist- 
ling of  the  well-oiled  chain  around  the  sprock- 
ets, like  the  whispering  twitter  of  wild  birds 
migrating  by  night.  With  both  her  hands 
resting  on  the  bar,  Miss  Betsey  gazed,  and 
once  she  laughed  aloud  like  a  girl  at  the  sud- 
den, prodigious  leap  of  a  scared  "rabbit"  as 
it  sprang  from  a  shadow  and  fled  away  along 
the  road  before  them.  Once  she  said  in  a  low 
voice,  as  to  herself,  "This  is  glorious!  " 

They  topped  a  gentle  rise  at  last,  and  be- 
fore them  lay  the  village  lights. 

"  Shall  we  go  straight  home,  Miss  Betsey, 
or  would  you  like  a  team  from  here  I"  asked 
Dick,  diffidently.  Boy-like,  he  hated  ridi- 
cule, and  he  did  dread  somewhat  threading 
the  streets  of  that  gossippy  town  in  this 
bizarre  fashion.  But  Miss  Betsey  had  no 
such  fears. 

"  Straight  home,  please,"  she  said,  and  on 
they  went.  But  tney  went  like  the  wind, 
for  all  that,  over  those  last  few  furlongs — 
past  teams,  past  foot-passengers,  past  stores, 
from  end  to  end  of  the  village,  and  so  swiftly 
that  not  one  eye  identified  the  flyers,  though 
dozens  of  eyes  were  struck  with  a  sense  of 
something  out  of  the  common  about  the 
"tandem"— if  it  was  a  tandem— and  strove 
too  late  for  another  look.  It  was  a  lost  op- 
portunity. 

"I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Dick 
Jones,"  said  Miss  Betsey,  serenely,  as.  red 
in  the  face  with  exertion,  and  covered  with 
perspiration,  he  lifted  her  off  her  seat  in  his 
strong  young  arms,  and  carried  her  right  in 
through  her  door—  "  very  much  indeed.  Come 
and  see  me  next  week.  I  want  to  look  at  you 
by  daylight.  Good-night." 

Dick  did  call  next  week.  Perhaps  you 
think  that,  after  the  manner  of  stories  that 
are  fiction,  she  gave  him  a  brand  new  bicycle; 
but  she  didn't.  What  she  did  do  was  to  "take 
him  out  into  her  garden,  where  no  boy  had 
been  before — and  it  was  a  huge  garden,  too. 

"  Dick,"  she  said,  "do  you  see  that  tree! 
It's  a  cherry.  See  that  ?  It's  an  apple  tree. 
See  that  !  It's  a  chestnut.  There's  a  red 
string  round  each.  When  one  is  out  of  season 
it's  picking  time  for  the  next.  You  can  have 
what  grows  on  them  to  eat.  to  give  away,  to 
sell.    But  come  alone  and  don't  tell  any  one." 

No,  she  did  not  give  him  a  wheel.  But 
what  she  did  do  next  was  to  get  her  foot  well, 
disappear  from  the  village  for  a  month— 
'■gone  to  the  city" — to  the  wonderment  of 
the  village,  and  reappear  to  the  paralyzement 
of  the  village,  clad  in  the  most  up-to-date  cy- 
cling costume,  and  mounted  on  a  shiny  wheel ! 
She  "had  been  away  to  school"  'was  all  the 
explanation  that  she  vouchsafed. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  she  finds  her  horizon 
much  extended  by  her  acquisition,  and  she  is 
as  independent  as  ever.  Her  latest  exploit 
has  set  the  whole  town  laughing.  The  road- 
master  was  lazily  leaning  over  his  front  fence, 
chatting  with  the  town  clerk  and  the  post- 
master, when  up  rode  Miss  Betsey,  with  her 
favorite  basket  full  of  stones,  which  same  she 
carefully  spilled  on  his  front  walk. 

"I  know  you  must  value  these,  Mr.  Stiles, 
or  you  wouldn't  leave  them  on  our  roads  with 
such  care,  so  I've  brought  you  a  basketful. 
I'll  bring  some  more  next  time  I  come  this 
way,  for  I  know  where  there  are  lots."  _And 
she  did,  too! 

Of  course  the  story  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  official  inertia  was  for  once  goaded  into 
efficient  action.  When  he  had  picked  up  the 
third  basketful  out  of  hi»  front  yard,  and  <■■■  ■<* 


sure  she  meant  business,  Mr.  Stiles  harnessed 
up  his  team  and  mended  his  ways  thence- 
forth, to  the  greater  comfort  of  the  com- 
munity. It  was  easier  to  do  that  than'to  live 
at  odds  with  Miss  Betsey.  For  Miss  Betsey 
Bennett  was  odd  .'—John  Preston  True. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Idleness  travels  very  slowly  and  pov- 
erty soon  overtakes  her.— Hunter. 

Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed 
and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil.— Shak- 
spere. 

A  good  book  is  the  best  of  friends, 
the  same  to-day  and  forever. — Tupper. 

I  look*  upon  the  simple  and  childish 
virtues  of  veracity  and  honesty  as  the 
root  of  all  that  is  sublime  in  character. 
— Emerson. 

The  most  insignificant  people  are  the 
most  apt  to  sneer  at  others.  They  are 
safe  from  reprisals,  and  have  no  hope 
of  rising  in  their  own  esteem  but  by 
lowering  their  neighbors.— Hazlitt. 

You  will  find  it  less  easy  to  uproot 
faults  than  to  choke  them  by  gaining 
virtue.  Do  not  think  of  your  faults, 
still  less  of  others'  faults;  in  every 
person  who  comes  near  you,  look  for 
what  is  good  and  strong;  honor  that; 
rejoice  in  it;  and,  as  you  can,  try  to 
imitate  it,  and  your  faults  will  drop  off 
like  dead  leaves  when  their  time  comes. 
— John  Ruskin. 

I  have  told  you  of  the  Spaniard  who 
always  put  on  his  spectacles  when 
about  to  eat  cherries,  that  they  might 
look  bigger  and  more  tempting.  In 
like  manner  I  make  the  most  of  my  en- 
joyments, and  though  I  do  not  cast 
my  ears  away,  I  pack  them  in  as  little 
compass  as  I  can  and  carry  them  as 
conveniently  as  I  can  for  myself,  and 
never  let  them  annoy  others.— Southey. 

The  superior  man  has  two  things  in 
which  he  delights,  and  to  be  ruler  over 
the  empire  is  not  one  of  them.  That 
his  father  and  mother  are  both  alive 
and  that  the  condition  of  his  brothers 
affords  no  cause  for  anxiety,  this  is  one 
delight;  that  when  looking  up  he  has  no 
occasion  for  shame  before  heaven,  and 
below  he  has  no  occasion  to  blush  be- 
fore men,  this  is  a  second  delight. — 
Confucius. 

We  need  not  draw  on  the  distant 
centuries  to  find  examples  of  our  re- 
sponsibility for  others'  sin  in  our  fail- 
ing to  interfere  to  prevent  sin.  To-day 
wickeducss  riots  in  consequence  of  our 
silence  or  our  inaction.  To-day  are  lives 
sad,  because  we  fail  to  speak.  To- 
day wrong  and  evil  are  powerful, 
because  we  fold  the  hand  and  close  the 
lip.  The  tempted  are  yielding,  because 
we  stand  by  the  tempter.  The  pure 
are  tired,  because  we  offer  no  sympathy. 
Lives  tender  are  broken,  because  we 
stay  not  the  destroyer.  Lives  are 
lonely,  because  we  show  no  friendship. 
"  It's  none  of  my  business,"  we  say, 
"he  is  his  own  man!"  It  is  your 
business  to  keep  others  strong  and 
noble.— Rev.  C.  F.  Thwing. 


Mr.  Tuppenny  (the  bridegroom) — I 
don't  see  the  big  check  you  say  your 
father  placed  among  the  wedding 
presents,  darling.  The  bride — Papa  is 
so  absent-minded.  He  lit  his  cigar 
with  it  almost  immediately  afterward. 
Spare  Moments. 


Awarded 
iighest  Honors — World's  Fait 
Gold  Medal,  Midwinter  Fair. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


White  satin  spotted  with  black 
makes  pretty  waists  when  trimmed 
with  red  and  black  Russian  embi'oidery. 

A  handsome  crepon  of  blue  and  green 
mixture  has  the  sleeves  and  plastrons 
of  a  crepon  to  match  the  skirt.  The 
under  waist  is  of  a  fancy  silk  in  the 
same  blue  and  green  shades. 

A  well-dressed  French  woman  always 
includes  among  her  gowns  for  every 
season  a  shepherd's  plaid — black  and 
white  or  brown  and  white — and  with 
such  a  gown  fancy  cloth  jackets  look 
very  smart. 

Shot  silk  in  combination  with  cloth  is 
much  used.  A  violet  cloth  gown  has  a 
waist  of  this  silk  in  two  shades  of  vio- 
let made  with  a  full  yoke  of  cream 
mousseline  de  soie  and  trimmed  around 
with  a  band  of  violet  silk  embroidery 
on  coarse  ecru  linen  foundation.  This 
is  a  very  novel  trimming  which  has  not 
yet  become  common. 

A  mode  of  the  last  century  is  revived 
in  a  garment  convenient  to  put  on  over 
low  evening  bodices.  It  is  a  straight 
garment  frilled  in  at  the  neck  with  a 
chiffon  boa  and  fastened  with  one  orna- 
mental button  or  ribbon  bow  in  front, 
and  it  falls  just  below  the  waist  on  the 
hips.  The  sleeves  are  wide  and  open. 
The  garment  is  made  of  silk  and  un- 
lined. 

Sleeves  are  certainly  growing  smaller. 
Actual  coat  sleeves  are  seen  on  very 
modish  gowns,  though  the  snug  out- 
lines are  relieved  by  cascades  of  lace  or 
a  jabot  of  mousseline  de  soie.  But 
more  than  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
is  in,  and  so  surely  as  bodices  will  have 
short  skirts  below  the  waist  line,  so 
surely  will  the  pony  sleeves  collapse  in 
spring  gowns. 

Velvet  princesse  dresses  fastened  up 
the  back  and  made  with  the  bodice 
portion  cut  square  in  the  neck  and 
with  full  Queen  Anne  puffed  sleeves 
that  reach  the  elbow  are  in  great  favor 
this  season  with  young  women  as  well 
as  with  their  elders,  who  have  these 
graceful  gowns  fashioned  in  a  more 
matronly  style. 

Black  moire,  trimmed  very  elabo- 
rately on  the  bodice  portion  with  jet- 
spangled  chiffon,  forms  a  very  popular 
gown  for  receptions,  dinners  and  after- 
noon teas.  Many  women  who  have 
tired  of  black  satin  have  taken  again 
to  skirts  of  plain  and  flowered  black 
moire,  wearing  them  with  fancy 
bodices  of  every  elegant  description. 

A  great  many  street  gowns  are  com- 
posed of  black  cloth  skirt  and  coat  of 
brown,  green  or  red,  with  a  loose  front 
of  black  satin  set  on  to  outline  a  yoke 
left  of  the  cloth.  Satin  straps  over  the 
shoulders  and  out  over  the  sleeves  are 
added  and  handsome  buttons.  The 
combination  of  black  and  green  is 
especially  favored.  Street  gowns  take 
caps  of  cloth  to  match,  the  cape  being 
lined  with  fur  or  with  wadding.  This 
is  one  way  out  of  the  question  of  over- 
garments. The  cape  should,  of  course, 
be  planned  to  go  satisfactorily  with 
other  dresses  beside  its  own. 


Pleasantries. 


Passenger  (on  vestibule  limited) — 
Porter,  does  this  train  stop  at  Dinkey- 
ville  ?  Porter — No,  sah;  she  doan'  even 
hesitate  dah,  sah. — Harper's  Bazar. 

"Order  in  court!"  shouted  the 
judge.  "This  is  the  worst  disgrace 
this  court  has  suffered  since  I  was 
elected  to  the  judgeship  !  "—Indianapo- 
lis Journal. 

He  has  heard— "That  new  baby  of 
Youngfather's  is  a  remarkably  wide- 
awake child."  "So  I've  heard.  We 
live  next  door  to  it." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Cooling  reflection — Lot's  wife  had 
just  looked  back.  "At  any  rate," 
panted  Lot,  dashing  a  tear  from  his 
eye  and  hurrying  on,  "it  has  cured  her 
of  being  too  fresh  !  " — Chicago  Tribune. 

"The  boarders  have  all  left  Mrs. 
Neckbeef's  boarding-house,  haven't 
they?"  "Yes,  every  one  of  them, 
and  the  coffee  would  have  gone  also  if 
it  hadn't  been  too  weak  to  crawl 
away."— Florida  Times- Union. 


Curious  Facts. 


The  finest  shaving  brushes  are  manu- 
factured from  badgers'  hair  and  "cam- 
el's hair "  brushes  are  turned  out  in 
great  quantities  from  squirrels'  tails 
and  from  the  hair  that  grows  inside 
the  ears  of  oxen. 

The  children  of  the  blackest  Africans 
are  born  whitish.  In  a  moni,h  they  be- 
come pale  yellow,  in  a  year  brown, 
at  four  dirty  black,  and  at  six  or  seven 
glossy  black.  The  change  is  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  below  the  euticle. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  day  the  feet 
are  at  their  maximum  size.  Activity 
and  standing  tend  to  enlarge  the  feet 
If  people  would  remember  this  rule, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  complaints 
of  shoes,  when  worn,  being  too  tight, 
which  when  fitted  appeared  to  be  com- 
fortable. 

An  Englishman  can  go  around  the 
world  and  touch  British  territory  all 
the  way,  viz. :  From  England  to  Hali- 
fax, N.  S. ;  across  Canada  to  Vancou- 
ver, across  the  Pacific  to  Hong  Kong, 
thence  to  Singapore,  Penang,  Maur- 
itius, Cape  Town,  St.  Helena  and  Eng- 
land; or  from  Penang  to  Ceylon,  Bom- 
bay, Aden,  Perim,  Malta,  Gibraltar 
and  home.  This  is  a  "  sea  connection  " 
that  no  other  nation  in  the  world 
possesses. 

Curly  hair  indicates  exuberant  vital- 
ity, the  curl  being  caused  by  the  heat 
or  electricity  which  pervades  the  sys- 
tem. Straight  hair  mostly  denotes 
more  evenness  of  character.  Coarse 
hair  mostly  accompanies  large  muscles, 
and  would  thus  suggest  physical 
strength,  while  fine  hair  denotes  refine- 
ment, sensitiveness  and  effeminate 
tastes  and  feelings.  Very  sensitive 
people  have  excessively  fine  hair,  and 
their  eyelashes  always  correspond. 

Ill  health  causes  the  hair  to  be  limp 
and  dull  in  color.  People  who  exercise 
their  brains  very  much  either  lose  their 
hair  or  it  turns  white,  which  means 
that  the  fluid  or  pigment  in  the  tubes 
dies  or  recedes.  This  is  due  to  the 
heat  of  the  action,  or  throbbing  of  the 
nerves,  caused  by  the  blood  rushing  to 
the  brain  when  the  individual  is  deep 
in  thought.  This  rule  does  not  apply 
to  people  whose  hair  falls  off  through 
disease  or  physical  weakness. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Yellow  Cake. — One  cup  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  yolks 
of  five  eggs,  one-half  cup  of  milk,  two 
and  one-half  cups  of  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  flavor. 

Cheese  Sandwich. — Pound  together 
to  a  smooth  paste  one  part  of  fresh 
butter  and  two  parts  of  Parmesan 
cheese,  with  made  mustard  to  taste. 
Butter  some  thin  slices  of  bread  with 
this  mixture  and  lay  on  half  their  num- 
ber thin  slices  of  chicken,  ham  or  other 
kind  of  meat  desired.  Press  the  cheese 
spread  on  the  above,  and  cut  into  neat, 
narrow  sandwiches. 

Macaroni.  —  Take  two  or  three 
onions,  slice  them  and  fry  a  golden 
brown;  then  prepare  some  ripe  toma- 
toes, or,  if  out  of  seasoD,  use  canned 
tomatoes,  and  pour  them  into  the  pan 
with  the  onions,  and  season  to  suit.  In 
the  meantime  have  boiled  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  macaroni  until  tender,  a 
layer  of  which  put  into  a  dish  and 
grate  over  it  some  Parmesan  cheese; 
then  pour  on  a  layer  of  tomatoes  and 
onions,  and  so  continue  until  the  dish 
is  filled,  making  the  top  layer  of  maca- 
roni, and  bake  until  the  top  is  a  rich 
brown. 

Celery  Soup. —  An  approved  and 
improved  recipe  for  cream  of  celery 
soup  requires  that  two  roots  of  celery 
be  chopped  fine.  In  parenthesis  it  is 
stated  that  these  roots  are  those  of 
the  knob  celery  that  comes  three  roots 
to  the  bunch  for  8  or  10  cents.  Add  to 
the  chopped  roots  one  cup  of  rice  and 
cover  with  three  cupfuls  of  water. 
Simmer  for  twenty-five  minutes,  or 
until  both  rice  and  celery  are  tender. 
Scald  three  cupfuls  of  rich  milk.  Press 
the  rice  and  celery  through  a  sieve, 


carefully  saving  the  water  drained 
from  them,  and  add  rice,  celery  and 
water  to  the  scalded  milk.  Let  it 
cook  in  the  farina  boiler  for  fifteeen 
minutes,  season  and  serve.  If  in  cook- 
ing the  soup  becomes  too  thick,  add  a 
little  white  stock  or  chicken  broth  to 
it.  It  improves  the  soup  to  cook  the 
rice  and  celery  in  broth  instead  of 
water,  and  a  slice  of  onion  may  be 
added  while  cooking.  The  rice  usually 
makes  the  soup  quite  thick  enough. 
Should  this  not  be  the  case,  rub  to- 
gether a  tablespoonful  of  butter  with 
two  of  flour,  and  add  to  the  scalded 
milk.    Stir  until  smooth. 

Orange  Jelly. — Orange  jelly  is  apt 
to  be  an  insipid  dish  if  it  is  served  alone 
as  a  dessert,  or  if  it  is  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  orange  juice  and  water,  as  it 
so  often  is.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
made  with  sweet-rinded  Mediterranean 
oranges,  of  pure  orange  juice,  well  fla- 
vored with  the  grated  peel,  it  is  as 
delicious  as  it  is  brilliant  in  appear- 
ance, and  needs  no  vulgar  addition  of 
cochineal  to  give  it  color.  It  forms  an 
attractive  garnish  to  Bavarian  creams 
and  other  cold  desserts,  or  a  mould  of 
the  jelly  filled  with  bits  of  orange  pulp, 
preserved  and  flavored  with  sherry, 
makes  a  simple,  excellent  dessert  in 
itself.  The  best  rule  for  the  jelly  in- 
cludes two  cups  of  orange  juice,  the 
grated  rind  of  three  oranges  (using 
only  the  yellow  part),  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  a  third  of  a  box  of  gelatine  soaked 
in  half  a  cup  of  the  orange  juice  and 
melted  with  half  a  cup  of  boiling  water. 
Mix  all  these  ingredients.  Add,  if  you 
you  wish,  a  teaspoonful  of  curacoa, 
though  most  persons  prefer  the  pure 
orange  flavor.  Strain  the  jelly  through 
a  flannel  bag  two  or  three  times  to 
make  it  bright  and  shining.  Expert 
cooks  sometimes  mix  a  little  blotting 
paper,  made  into  a  pulp  with  water,  in 
their  jelly  before  it  is  strained  in  order 
to  clarify  it,  but  with  the  excellent 
gelatine  now  in  use  this  is  not  often 
necessary. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
washing  glass  ornamented  with  gold. 
Use  only  castile  soap  and  do  not  have 
the  suds  strong.  Wash  one  piece  at  a 
time  and  wipe  immediately.. 

The  skins  of  fruit  should  never  be 
eaten,  not  because  they  are  not  palat- 
able or  digestible,  or  are  unhealthful  in 
themselves,  but  on  account  of  the 
danger  arising  from  microbes,  which 
may  have  penetrated  into  the  covering 
of  the  fruit. 

People  who  are  susceptible  to  the 
cold  should  make  a  point  of  wearing 
loose  clothing  in  cold  weather.  Loose 
garments  are  always  warmer  than 
tight-fitting  ones,  not  only  because 
they  allow  room  for  circulation,  but 
also  because  they  permit  a  layer  of  air 
between  the  skin  and  the  outside  cold. 

If  you  have  butter  that  is  not  en- 
tirely sweet,  put  it  in  a  porcelain  dish 
with  a  little  salt  and  a  tiny  piece  of 
soda,  place  over  a  fire  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  Turn  it  into  a  stone  jar  and  set 
it  in  a  cool  place.  The  butter  will  be 
found  perfectly  sweet  and  not  too  salty 
for  cooking.  The  impurities  will  settle 
to  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 

Dr.  M.  Hammond  gives  it  as  his  ex- 
perience that,  in  convulsions  of  children, 
to  turn  them  upon  the  left  side  will  cut 
short  like  magic  the  convulsion.  One 
case  was  remarkable.  The  child  had 
been  in  convulsions  continuously,  more 
or  less  severe,  for  twenty-four  hours. 
I  made  this  change,  and  the  relief  was 
immediate.  Epileptics  treated  in  the 
same  way  are  always  as  promptly  re- 
lieved. 

A  cement  for  mending  broken  glass 
or  china  is  made  by  dissolving  half  an 
ounce  of  gum  arabic  in  a  wineglassful 
of  boiling  water  and  adding  enough 
plaster  of  Paris  to  make  a  thick  paste. 
Apply  it  with  a  brush  to  the  edges  of 
the  broken  parts.  Hold  the  pieces 
carefully  together  until  the  cement  has 
hardened  sufficiently  for  them  to  ad- 
here. If  the  article  to  be  mended  is 
broken  in  several  pieces,  do  not  at- 
tempt to  cement  a  second  piece  before 
the  first  has  thoroughly  hardened, 


LADIES' 
WAISTS. 


HIGHLAND  WAIST. 

Daisy  Waist,  unlaundried,  light  or  dark  40c 

Daisy  Waist,  laundried,  light  or  dark  50c 

Marguerita  Waist,  unlaundried,  fine  65c 

Marguerita  Waist,  laundried,  pretty  styles  75c 

Highland  Waist,  dark  sateen  or  black. .  .81.00.  $1.25 

Light  or  Dark  Waists,  heavy  percale  $1.00 

Silk  Waists  to  order  $3.00  to  $4.50 

All  the  above  styles  of  waists 
can  be  had  from  stock  or  made 
to  order.  They  all  have  latest 
style 

WATERMEI0N  SLEEVES 


And  are  guaranteed  to  please. 

SIZES  30  to  42  at  above 
figures. 

SIZES  44  to  50,  inclusive, 
add  10  cts.  for  each  size  above 
42. 

Give  measure  close  around 
under  the  arms — and  correctly, 
as  we  follow  measurements  care- 
fully. 

WHY 

Should  a  housewife  whose 
hands  are  full  of  other  and 
more  important  duties — 
Neglect  them  to  make  her 

WAISTS, 
APRONS, 
BONNETS, 
WRAPPERS, 
DRESSES, 

NIGHT-WEAR, 

And  other  garments  when  it  can 
be  done  for  her  without  cost  and 
better  than  she  can  do  it  herself 
at  the 


BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORK, 


SMITHS 


414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Waists  by  mail  postage  8  to  8  cents  eac 


CASH 

STORE. 
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Nails  in  Wood. 

Recently  tests  have  been  made  at 
Cornell  University  to  ascertain  the 
holding  power  of  nails  in  wood.  The 
summarized  results  of  these  show  cut 
nails  to  be  better  than  wire  nails  for 
all  purposes.  They  show  that  the 
sharper  point  of  the  wire  nail  gives  its 
advantage,  and  that  when  this  point  is 
removed  before  driving  in,  only  a  third 
as  much  force  is  necessary  to  pull  it 
out  again. 

The  surface  of  a  nail  is  best  if 
slightly  rough,  but  raising  the  surface 
into  rasp  teeth,  as  is  sometimes  done 
with  wire  nails,  weakens  the  hold  by 
one-third.  The  sides  are  better  if 
wedge-shaped,  as  in  a  cut  nail,  rather 
than  parallel,  as  in  a  wire  nail.  After 
a  nail  has  been  driven  in  for  some  time 
its  hold  loosens,  unless  it  has  rusted  in, 
which  tightens  it.  If  to  draw  a  nail 
from  white  pine  the  force  required  is 
represented  by  ten,  for  yellow  pine  it 
is  fifteen,  for  white  oak  thirty,  for 
chestnut  sixteen,  for  beech  thirty-two, 
for  sycamore  twenty,  for  elm  twenty, 
for  laurel  twenty.  Generally  speak- 
ing, if  for  drawing  out  a  nail  driven 
parallel  with  the  fiber  of  the  wood  a 
force  represented  by  ten  is  required, 
when  it  is  driven  at  right  angles  to  the 
fibers  a  force  represented  by  fifteen 
will  be  required. 


The  evidence  supporting  the  sensa- 
tional claim  of  Br.  Eugene  Dubois  that 
a  genuine  link  between  man  and  the 
apes  had  been  discovered  has  been 
submitted  to  recent  scientific  meet- 
ings, and  its  substantial  character  is 
admitted  by  even  the  most  conserva- 
tive anatomists.  The  remains  were 
dug  up  in  1892  from  the  bank  of  the 
Bengawan  river  in  Java,  where  they 
were  surrounded  by  bones  of  the  hip- 
popotamus, the  hyena,  several  species 
of  deer,  a  gigantic  pagolin,  and  other 
animals.  Among  all  these  bones  there 
were  four— a  wisdom  tooth,  a  skull 
cap,  a  left  femur,  and  a  second  molar — 
that  undoubtedly  represent  an  animal 
hitherto  unknown.  It  seems  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  four  bones  belonged  to 
one  individual,  although  they  were 
scattered  fifty  feet  in  the  gravel.  The 
skull  has  twice  the  internal  capacity  of 
any  modern  ape,  but  is  small  for  a 
man  of  the  size  indicated  by  the  femur; 
the  femur  is  decidedly  human,  and  its 
possessor  must  have  walked  erect,  but 
up  to  this  the  human  remains  have 
never  been  found  in  lower  pleistocene 
deposits;  the  teeth  are  larger  than 
human  teeth,  with  a  development  that 
is  characteristically  simian.  Pithecan- 
thropus erectus,  as  the  animal  is  now 
known,  seems  to  be  assigned  by  all  to 
a  place  between  existing  man  and 
apes,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  man-like  ape  or  an  ape-like 
man. 

SHAVING  a  man  in  twenty-five  seconds 
is  a  feat  deserving  of  praise  by  all  such 
as  value  their  time.  The  feat  has  been 
rendered  easy  of  performance  by  the 
construction  of  a  shaving  machine 
of  wood,  reported  to  have  been 
made  by  Melchoir  Farkas,  a  con- 
vict in  the  penitentiary  of  the 
city  of  Szegedin,  in  Hungary.  Far- 
kas was  put  to  labor  in  the  cabinet 
making  shop  of  the  prison,  and,  taking 
to  his  work  with  a  will,  he  soon  dis- 
played great  inventive  ingenuity.  With 
his  machine  he  is  said  to  have  shaved 
all  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  nearly 
150  in  number,  within  less  than  an 
hour's  time.  The  report  fails  to  state, 
however,  to  what  extent  the  shaving 
by  machinery  did  or  did  not  succeed  in 
giving  comfort  to  the  sufferer  in  the 
chair. 

Pbobablt  nine  people  out  of  ten  are 
under  the  impression  that  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  United  States  far  exceed  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  products. 
Instead  of  this  being  true,  the  total 
value  of  manufactured  products  in  1890 
was  $9,370,107,024,  whereas  the  total 
value  of  all  agricultural  products  for 
that  year,  as  reported  by  the  statis- 
tician of  the  United  States  Agricultu- 
ral Department,  was  $3,800,000,000. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin, etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  ioi  and 
251?  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  8.000.000  boxes- 
California  annually  sends  away  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  products  that  could  be  sup- 
plied at  home.  Take,  for  instance.  Pacific 
coast  codfish— not  the  cheap  Massachusetts 
imitation  codfish  sent  here  and  largely  con- 
sumed, but  genuine  codfish,  all  wool  and 
nearly  a  yard  wide.  Were  San  Francisco 
jobbers  to  carry  that  and  discard  the  imita- 
tion product,  or,  rather,  could  they  induce  the 
retailer  and  consumer  to  call  for  Pacific  coast 
codfish,  it  would  keep  money  in  the  State  now 
sent  away  for  an  inferior  article.  This  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  is  cited  as 
worth  passing  notice. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  thai  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  ten-fold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 
t&-  Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 


California  sends  the  most  of  its  exported 
barley  to  England;  but,  in  '95,  800,000  bushels 
went  to  Honolulu.  Barley  exportation  is 
comparatively  new  to  this  State.  Two  years 
ago  2,000,000  bushels  were  imported. 


HIGH   PRICK  FOR  POTATOES. 

The  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  pay  high  prices  for  new  things.  They 
recently' paid  $300  for  a  vellow  rind  water- 
mellon,'*l()00  for  m  bu.  new  oats,  $300  for  100 
lbs.  of  potatoes,  etc.,  etc.!  Well,  prices  for 
potatoes  will  be  high  next  fall.  Plant  a 
plenty,  Mr.  Wideawake!  You'll  make  money. 
Salzer's  Earliest  are  tit  to  eat  in  28  days  after 
planting.  His  Champion  of  the  World  is  the 
greatest  yielder  on  earth  and  we  challenge 
you  to  produce  its  equal. 

I  f  you  will  send 

10c.  in  stamps  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co., 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  get,  free,  ten  pack- 
ages grains  and  grasses,  including  Teosinte, 
Spurry,  Giant  Incarnate  Clover,  etc.,  and  our 
mammoth  catalogue.  Catalogue  alone  5c.  for 
mailing. 

At  the  Potrero,  this  city,  the  sugar  re- 
finery now  employs  about  700  hands.  At  the 
rolling  mills  500  men  have  present  employ- 
ment. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

.  .  .Unequalled  in  

DURABILTY, 


TONE  and  FINISH. 

♦      ♦      Fully  Guaranteed.      ♦  ♦ 

Will  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  people  wishing 
to  purchase. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

338  Post  Street  San  Francisco.  CaL 


PECIAL 

OFFER 

Made  to  Build  New  Business. 

Atrial  will  make  you  oar 
permanent  customer, 

A  Vegetable  Garden  for  the  cost  of  Postage 

'Premium  Collection*— liadish,  id  raiiatiMj 
Lettuce.  9  kinds;  Tomatoes.  7  finest;  Turnips,  6 
splendid;  and  Onions,  6  best  varieties. 
QPMn  TPW  PEUTQ  to  cover  postage  and  pack- 
OLflU  ILH  ULll  I  O  ingand  receive  this  valu- 
able collection  of  seeds,  postpaid. 

B.  W.  Laugh  lin,  Ada,  O.  writes:  "Have  planted 
Buckbee's  Seeds  for  years,  with  the  best  of  success. 
It  is  a  grand  business  to  handle  such  a  good  grade 
of  seeds." 

Write  to-day  and  receive  my  new  Seed  and  Plant 
Book;  the  best  published.  I  guarantee  to  please. 
U    MJ   Q II  PI/ DEC    Rockford  Seed  Farms, 
M.  ffi  D U LmuLLi  Box  615    Rockford, III, 


E 


xpenence 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap- 
plied. To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  io% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat- 
ed with  Potash  are  compara 
tively  free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising'  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

nEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  CaL 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc, 


SALZER'S SEEDS  ft 


Over  250,000  Former*, 
MarLt-t  Gardener*  uinl  Otl- 
zeti*uttenttotheiiuperi»rlty  of 

SALZER'S  SEEDS. 
We  ure  the  only  need*men  In 
Amerb-;i  milking  a  speelnlty 
of   i  .ii  in  need*,  and  ure  the 
largest     grower*     of  Out-, 
W  h  ■   i.  Potnlo<«fM..">0»  bbl.. 
i.r.,»        Clover*.  Fodder 
Plant*,  etc.,  In  the  world. 
1,000,000  ROSES, 
Inntn  and  Smull  Fruit*. 
VEGETABLES. 

F.iiormoii*  Ktoek*,  >orthem 
Qrowa  Onion  Seed  only  WOc. 
per  pound.    All  price*  low. 

Bo  Pke*.  Karfle*t  \  CMt*> 
t.l-  postpaid,  *1  I  10  pk*;*. 
Flower  Seed*,  25e. 

Miimmoth  Gatalag  und  10 
pug-*,  drain* asd  Gratacs*  loe. 
tutulog  free  fbr&e.  postage. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Fre* 


MISSION  AND  NEVADILL0 

OliVe-  Trees, 

All  Sizes. 
VERY  LOW  PRICES. 


John  E.  Packard, 

Pomona,  California. 


Olive  Trees. 

H0WLAND  BROS., 


Send  for  Price  List. 


POMONA.  CAL. 


OLIVE  NURSERY. 

C.  F.  LOOP  &  BON, 
Send  for  Price  List.  Pomona,  California. 


OLIVE  GROWERS'  MANUAL 

Sent  Free  on  Application  to 
F.  M.  HUNT  Redlands,  Cal. 

Australian  Salt  Bush  Plants 

For  alkali  land,  for  sale  by  I  "i  <l  A  Walton, 
U09  K.  Snd  St.,  Loh  Angeles,  Cal. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JACKSON    dfc  CO. 

Sole  A«re.nt*.     -      -      No.  286  Market  street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  LAI. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


|F  YOU  WANT  J 
-  BEST  GARDEN 

in  your  neighborhood  this  season 
PLANT  OUR  FAMOUS 


all  of  which  are  described  and  illus- 
trated in  our  beautiful  and  entirely 
New  Catalogue  for  1896.    A  new 

feature  this  season  is  the  Free  de- 
livery of  Seeds  at  Catalogue  prices  to 
P  t  Office.  This  "  New  Cata- 
logue "  we  will  mail  on  receipt  of  a 
2-cent  stamp,  or  to  those  who  will  state 
where  they  saw  this  advertisement, the 
Catalogue  will  be  mailed  Free  ! 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 

■  35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Pacific  Nursery 

Ofllce  and  Greenhouses, 
Cor  Itnker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

Nursery  at  Milhrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

TREES. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAHENTAL. 

Evergreens  and  Coniferous,  Palms  and  Dracenfes. 

Largest  and  best  grown  stock  of  Camellias,  the 
best  double  sorts.    Azaleas  indica,  double  and 
single.   Roses  on  own  roots  and  grafted  in  the 
best  varieties,  and  healthy,  very  strong  plants. 
F.  M'DKHANN, 

For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  ofTer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prima  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLINa  ORANQE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Orovllle,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa  Nurseries. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Clean,  Unirrigated  Trees. 

All  the  Standard  Varieties. 

Clairae    Mammoth   Prunes  on  dormant  bud, 
from  trees  bought  from  Felix  Gillet, 

82.50  per  doz.;  918  per  lOO;  50  at  lOO  rate. 

A?.?.R.E.f.!  R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA  CALIFORNIA. 


FERRYS  SEEDS 


■  ■»  for  them — 
/%  £  j/]  ^c-t  them,  plant' 
••■^■Wthem.  They  are  the^ 
^  standard  .seeds  every-  ^ 

where ;   sown  by  the ' 
"largest  planters  in  the  world. 
Whether  you  plant  50  square  feet 
of  ground  or  50  acres,  you  should  | 
have  Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  '90. 
The  most  valuable  book  for  far- 
mers und  gardeners  ever  given 
away.   Mailed  free. 
D.  91.  PERRY  A.  CO.,^ 
Detroit,  Mlcb. 


mtmoofi.ee.   money  eccno 

MAKINGOCEUd 

Every  planter  wants  them,  Wo 
sell  WARRANTED  BEST  SEEDS  CHEAP 
HALF  REGULAR  PRICE.  Large  |.kts. 
2  CTS.  *  ui>.  Extras  with  orders. 
~  >t  for  FINEST  BOOK  PRINTED, 
led  FREE.  Ifatkrt  Gar.ltnert 
Jt  /or  Wholesale.  Price  LM. 

ALNEER  BROS., 

No.  11  Alneer  61k,  Hocklord.  III. 


CHERRY  SEEDLINGS. 

No.  1— r3ff  and  up,  $4  per  1000. 
No.  2— i  to  TV,  $2.50  per  1000 
No.  3— xV  to  i,  $1.50  per  1000. 

Cash  with  order. 
H.  FREE B0 ROUGH,    -    -    -    Sunrise  Hurserie«. 
MontaviUa,  Or. 
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Seeds,  Plants,.  Etc. 


Established  1876. 


flyrobolan  Nursery 

.    NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  1895-6  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,  Healthy,  Nonlrrigated 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.   No  insect  pests. 
JAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
NURSERYMAN, 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 
French  Prunes,  Tragedy  Prunes. 
Royal,   Blenheim,   Moorpark,  French  aud 
!  Newcastle  Apricots. 

I.  X.  L.,  Nonpariel,  Texas  Prolific,  Lanq  ue- 
doc,  la  Prima  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds. 

Crawford,  Salway,  Susquehanna,  Muir,  Fos- 
ter and  other  Peaches  in  variety. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Acacias, 
Texas  Umbrella  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruits  in  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 
pests.   For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodi,  Cal. 


Special  low  rates  on 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass, 

Cauliflower,  Cabbage, 

— AND— 

oppriQ  of  every  variety.  Correspond- 
ODfjl/u  enee  solicited  at  the  old  stand 

E3.  F.  U/ELLINGTON, 

425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


French    Prune  !    Royal   Apricot  ! 

Black  Tartarian  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries. 
Cork  Elm,  Birch,  Linden,  Maple,  Hawthorn. 
Acacias,  Magnolias.  Dracaenas,  Pittosporums 
Laurestinus  Carnations. 
Roses  and  Palms  in  large  quantities. 
Gums  and  Cypress  in  boxes. 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
Send  for  price  list. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 


GRAFTING  WOOD 

t  j>  i  tmm i 

"Wickson"  Plum 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL., 

OFFERS  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Olive  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 

CITRUS  TREES. 


SENU    FOR    PRICES,  ADDRESS 


GEORGE  C.  ROEDIING,  Proprietor, 


Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 


SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 


GIANT  PRUNE. 

BURBANK'S  EXPERIMENT  FARMS,   -   -   SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     ERUIX  TREES 

OUR    S  F*  EC  I  ftLTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

93~  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.   Address : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Biggs,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


PETITE 
CAGEN, 


Send  for  uescripiion  and  special  order  blank  at  once.  Only  a  limited  number 


We  have  been 
appointed  b  y 
Stark  Bros.. 
Louisiana,  Mo., 
sole  agents  for 
the  Splendor 
Prune  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Trees  grown 
by  us  at  our 
nurseries  here. 

Every  tree  to 
be  sold  under 
their  register- 
ed trade  mark. 

The  Splendor 
has  the  sweet- 
ness  of  the 
D'Agen,  but  is 
several  times 
larger. 


We  have  a  large  list  of  new  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums  and  Prunes.  Also  a  large  list  of  Roses 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  upon  application. 


INARA  VALLEY 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates. 


NURSERY  CO. 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA 


STOCKTON  NURSERY. 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE.         ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Trees!  Trees!  Trees!  Trees! 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying  your  Stock. 


tabk*  Seeds. 


50C  TRIAL  SETS 

Choice  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

We  prepay  the  postage  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  the  Plants. 

Set  A    3  Beautiful  Palms,  3  sorts,  strong  plants  50c 

B— 10  Lovely  Carnations,  10  sorts  50c 

C— 10  Prize-winning  Chrysanthemums,  10  sorts  50c 

D— 5  Superb  double  Petunias,  5  kinds  50c 

E— 5  Grand  large-flowered  Geraniums,  5  kinds.. 50c 

Q— 10  Elegant  everblootning  Roses,  10  kinds  50c 

10  Flowering  Plants,  viz:  1  Fuchsia,  1  Heliotrope, 
1  Manettia  Vine,  1  Carnation,  1  Geranium, 
1  Solaum,  1  Petunia,  1  Abutilon,  1  Hydran- 
gea, 1  Chrysanthemum   50c 

1.2  Violet  Plants,  50c.  *  ftF3ss.TK» 

White,  3  Marie  Louise. 

^^:*t^^^    ffH*   rtllt*   Illustrated  Catalogue.    It  contains  a 
*-  v'"u    lyfl    V»MI    complete  list  of  our  Flower,  Vegeta- 
ble, Grass,  Clover,  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees  and  Small 
Fruits;  our  latest  importations  from  Germany,  France,  England. 
Australia  and  Japan;  all  the  Latest  Novelties  in  Flower  and  Vege- 


Any 
3  Sets 

FOR 

$|.25 

OR 

S  Sets 

FOR 


COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO.,  San  Francisco 


411,  413  Sansome  Street 


E.  C  CLOWES, 


Stockton,  Cal. 


AUSTRALIAN   SALT  BUSH 

(Atriplex  semibaccatmn) 

— — S  E  E  D.-  

A    FORAGE    PLANT    FOR    ALKALI  SOILS. 

Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application.   Correspondence  invited. 

TRUMBULL    Sc    B  E  E  B  E, 


SKKUSMEN  &  NURSERYMEN. 


419-421  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pajaro  Valley  Nurseries 

Offer  a  Large  and  Complete  Assortment  of  all  kinds  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  &  Small  Fruits. 

Introducers,  and  the  Only  Nurseries  offering  the  True  and  Only  Genuine  LOGANBERRY  Plants 
for  sale.  One  of  the  greatest  novelties  in  small  fruits  ever  produced:  a  cross  between  a  raspberry  and 
a  blackberry.  Ten  acres  in  bearing  vines.   Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plates  and  circular. 


JAMES  WATERS, 


VA/ntsonvllle,  Cal. 


Are  YOU  going  to  plant  this  season  ? 

If  you  are,  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  some  of  the  following: 

Ion  Mariana  ST.50  the  100 

BUR  BANK . . . .  / 

BURBANK  .  ..  ) 

SIMON   Von  Myrobolan  $6.50  the  100 

ABUNDANCE.) 

ALEXANDER  and  HALE'S  EARLY  S5.00  the  100 

These  trees  have  been  grown  without  irrigation. 
WASHINGTON  NAVELS  and  MED.  SWEET  ORANGE  TREES  at  such  hard  times  prices  as 

will  meet  your  purse. 

Aloha  Nurseries, 

FRED  C.  MILES,  Manager.  I'ENRYN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 

Thos.  Meherin, 

Agent  for  the  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

j  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  OF  ALL  DE- 
I    SCRIPTIONS  AT  VERY  REASONABLE  RATES. 

(ORASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND 
I    TREE  SEEDS. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


18 3 8  A*2°B  NUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE 


58 
Years 


1896 


Mohk  Profitable  than  WHUAT  or  COTTON,  with  less  labor  and  risk.  Bend  for 
catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  best  varieties.  ALPHA,  the  earliest  Chestnut, 
opens  Sept.  6th  to  loth  without  frost;  RELIANCE,  the  most  productive;  PAKKY8' 
ulANT,  the  largest,  six  inches  around  j  PARAGON,  RIDCELEY  and  others. 

ST  A  lilt,  "the  perfection  61  eirly  apples."  BISMARCK,  fruits  at  two  years  old  ;  PAR- 
LIN'S  BEAUTY,  the  handsomest ;  LINCOLN  CORELESS,  KOONCE,  COLUEN  RUS- 
SET, ANGEL  and  other  pears.  JAPAN  QUINCE  COLUMBIA,  a  handsome  shrub  pro- 
ducing a  VALUAHl.K  fruit  unequalled  for  jelly. 

SMALL  FRUITS,  RARE  NOVELTIES,  and  VALUABLE  introductions.  JAPAN  BER- 
RIES, FRUIT,  SHADE  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

PARRYS"  POMONA  NURSERIES,  parry. -new  jersey. 
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Age  of  the  Earth. 

Clarence  King  has  in  preparation  a 
new  scientific  lecture  in  which  he  cal- 
culates the  age  of  the  earth,  since  it 
assumed  the  solid  form  at  20,000,000 
years.  His  deductions  are  not  empiri- 
cal or  hasty  conjecture.  He  has  given 
the  matter  thought,  has  made  many 
elaborate  and  long-continued  exper- 
iments, both  in  San  Francisco  and  else- 
where, and  in  some  respects  has  gone 
at  the  investigation  on  different  lines 
from  some  of  his  colleagues  and  prede- 
cessors. 

The  age  of  the  earth  has  long  been 
an  attractive  theme  of  speculation  and 
inquiry.  Within  the  memory  of  many 
now  living  it  was  an  article  of  faith 
that  the  globe  was  about  6000  years 
old.  Scientific  research  has  produced 
cumulative  proof  that  the  globe  on 
which  we  play  our  brief  parts  is  of 
vast  antiquity.  About  thirty  years 
ago  Sir  William  Thompson  pointed  out 
that  the  ocean  tides  retarded  the  speed 
of  the  earth's  daily  rotation.  The 
earth  loses  in  this  way  about  ten  sec- 
onds a  century.  From  this  he  calcu- 
lated that  the  present  figure  of  the 
earth  is  about  the  same  as  it  would 
have  assumed  many  millions  of  years 
ago  from  the  action  of  centrifugal 
force  and  the  cause  mentioned,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  earth  was  then  in 
a  partly  fluid  state. 

Another  point  of  view  was  from 
thermo-dynamics.  The  laws  of  pres- 
sure and  heat  conduction  are  the  keys 
to  the  true  physical  condition  of  the 
earth  in  the  distant  past.  He  pointed 
out  that,  knowing  the  rate  of  increase 
of  temperature  from  the  surface  down- 
ward towards  the  earth's  interior, 
and  knowing  the  present  rate  of  heat 
conduction  and  radiation  from  the 
earth,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  calcu- 
late backwards  and  ascertain  what 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  was  at 
any  time  in  the  past,  and  that  it  was 
also  as  easy  to  calculate  what  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  would  be  at  any 
time  in  the  future  from  its  observed 
condition  in  the  present.  The  rate  of 
increase  of  underground  temperature 
is  now  taken  to  be  about  1°  Cent,  for 
every  thirty  yards  of  descent.  At 
the  depth  of  twenty-five  miles  this 
gives  an  increase  of  1500°  Cent.,  or  the 
temperature  at  which  everything  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  would  be  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  Calculating  backwards, 
he  found  that  if  the  same  physical  laws 
existed  in  the  past  as  exist  to-day,  we 
arrive  at  a  point  in  the  earth's  history 
when  its  temperature  was  so  high  that 
the  materials  which  compose  it  could 
not  have  existed  in  a  solid  state. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  certain  neces- 
sary experimental  data,  such  as  the 
fusion  point  of  certain  rocks  and  earths 
under  pressure,  he  was  unable  at  that 
time  to  make  any  absolute  calculations 
as  to  the  earth's  exact  age,  and  he 
pointed  out  the  experimental  data  that 
were  necessary  to  make  the  calcula- 
tions conclusive.  This  experimental 
data  has  now  been  ascertained  by  Clar- 
ence King,  who  has  conducted  recent 
elaborate  experiments.  He  took  the 
rock  diabase  as  an  average  sample  of 
the  earth  rock,  and  ascertained  its 
point  of  fusion  at  various  pressures, 
going  up  as  high  as  2000  atmospheres 
pressure.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known 
that  the  fusing  point  of  substances  de- 
pends upon  the  pressure  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  The  great  majority  of 
substances  have  their  melting  points 
raised  by  increase  of  pressure,  so  that, 
for  instance,  while  the  temperature  of 
the  earth's  interior  may  be  sufficient  to 
melt  these  substances,  yet  they  remain 
solid  because  of  the  pressure  to  which 
they  are  subjected. 

After  Prof.  King  had  completed  his 
experimental  investigations  he  con- 
structed a  series  of  "  temperature  gra- 
dients" or  tables  with  diagramatic 
representations  of  temperature  and 
pressure  from  the  surface  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth.  He  found  that  while 
there  is  really  a  very  slight  change  of 
temperature  from  the  surface  to  the 
center  below  a  certain  superficial 
depth,  the  pressure  augments  with  one 
downward  sweep  to  the  center.  It 
passes  1741°  Cent,  at  175,000  atmos- 
pheres, and  the  3900°  Cent,   line  at 


390,000  atmospheres,  thence  steadily 
augmenting  until  at  the  center  it 
reaches  over  3.000,000  atmospheres 
pressure.  The  empire  of  heat  over 
pressure  is  confined  only  to  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  earth;  that  of  pres- 
sure over  heat  being  not  far  below  the 
surface  and  increases  steadily  down- 
ward to  the  center. 

The  charts  of  Prof.  King  show  a 
great  many  possible  earth  tempera- 
ture gradients  ranging  around  the 
temperature  gradient  of  the  rock  dia- 
base, but  the  only  gradient  he  finds 
which  satisfies  all  the  conditions  is  the 
gradient  showing  a  temperature  from 
the  earth's  center  to  within  fifty-three 
miles  of  the  surface  of  a  little  under 
2000°  Cent,  (about  the  melting  point  of 
platinum),  necessitating  20,000,000 
years'  secular  cooling  with  a  surface 
rate  of  radiation  of  1°  Fahr.  to  50.5 
feet  of  depth.  From  this  it  is  deduced 
that  the  earth's  interior  is  rigid  and 
solid.  Below  the  fifty-three-mile  limit 
the  materials  are  solid  by  compression; 
above  that  limit  they  are  solid  by  re- 
frigeration. The  temperature  of  the 
earth,  as  a  globe,  according  to  Prof. 
King's  investigations,  never  exceeded 
2000°  Cent.,  and  the  central  portions 
are  made  up  of  very  dense  substances, 
such  as  metals  and  their  compounds, 
thus  assuming  that  the  earth  is  abso- 
lutely rigid  and  solid  from  surface  to 
center,  except  occasionally  here  and 
there  in  very  small  areas. 

EVERY  FAMILY 
SHOULD   KNOW  THAT 


tea  very  remarkable  remedy,  both  tor  IN- 
TERNAL and  EXTERNAL  use,  and  won. 
dcrful  in  its  quick  action  to  relieve  distress. 

Da  irt-fCillff  I"  a  sure  cure  for  Sore 
r-cllIi-I\.iMICr  Thront.  Cough., 
<  hills,  Dniri  hu  n,  Dysentery,  Cramps, 
Cholera,  and  all  Bowel  Complaint*. 

Da  in-k~itlf>rJS  THE  BEST  rem. 
r€tiii-M\.iiici  e<|j,  known  for  Sea 

Sickness,  Sick  Hendnche,  Pnin  in  the 
Buck  or  Sidck  Rheumatism  and  Neuralgia. 
Do  1 rt  —  W H1f*f  ,s  vnqveilionrMy  the 
r~€llll  =  I\.lIlCI    BEST  LINIMENT 

MADE.  It  brings  speedy  ajid  permanent  relief 
In  all  cases  of  Bruises,  Cuts,  Sprains, 
Severe  Burns,  Ac. 

Da  itrt- kTi11/*r*  1**  t"p  well  fled  and 
I~ttlll=i\.llia  trusted  friend  of  the 
Mechanic,  Farmer,  Piaster,  Sailor,  and 

In  fact  all  classes  wanting  ■  medicine  always  at 
hand, and  safe  to  use  interiuill)  or  exteruullr 
with  certainty  of  relief. 

/S  RECOMMENDED 
By  Physicians,  by  Missionaries,  by  Minltlert,  by 

Mechanics,  by  J\'ttrses  in  Hospital*. 

BY  EVERYBODY. 

Da  in  kTillf^f  lH  a  Medicine  Chest  In 
MtXlll  =  i\.Jllt^l    |tseif  ana  few  vessels 

leave  port  without  a  supply  of  It. 

No  family  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
Invaluable  remedy  in  the  bouse.  Its  price  brings 
It  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  it  will  unnuatly 
save  many  times  its  cost  In  doctors'  bills. 

Beware  of  lmilallot.u.  Take  nuue  but  ttu) 
genuine  "Pjuwy  Davis." 


WHEELERS 
(4FB?BBLSWfllDe 
VAPORIZER 


m 


KILL  GOPflER. 


1'rice.  in  crate,  *S;  weight.  1U  lbs. 
Makes  Bisulphide  effective  and  economical  : 
works  as  well  on  Ground  Squirrels. 
For  use  in  applying* 

WHEELER'S  CARBON  BISULPHIDE. 
Price  reduced  to  $4  per  6-gal.  can. 
Sold  by  the  trade  and  the  manufacturer, 

I  tali  and  Alameda  Ms..  San  Francisco. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


Over  50  Styles 


Best  on  earth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pig  and 
Chicken  tight.    You  can 

make  40  to  60  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,    -  Indiana. 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  DRUMM  STREET.  8.  F. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


-I  THE  KINQ  CURE  OVER  ALL  FOR 

"  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA  is 


Ulb 


Paint 

For  House,  Barn, 
Buggy  or  Furniture. 
At  Manufacturer's  Lowest 

P  ices.    Shipping  Charges  Prepaid. 

Sample  cards  and  foil  information  free  fur  the 
askitnr.  If  you  Intend  to  paint  lot  us  hear  from  you. 
it  will  be  money  in  your  pocket. 

F.  W.  DEV0E  &  CO..  224  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


No  Hurry !  Take  Your  Time ! 


Just  had  a  customer  who  was  ten  years 
making  up  blS  mind.  I'slug  our  fem  e  :i  1 1  the 
time  too,  as  his  farm  Joins  a  railroad  with 
I*  \«.  i.  between.  We  send  our  paper  free 
whi  e  vou  wait. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Whitewashing  done  for  THREE-IJl'ARTERS 
OF  A  CENT  per  Square  Yard. 

p    ....    LOOK  AT  THIS! 

400  yards  of  white- 
ns washing  or  200  trees 
S  may  be  sprayed  In  one 
hour  by  Wainwrlght'H 
AVhi  t  e  w  a  s  h  In  g  Ma- 
chine «  Tree  Sprayer. 
MachineB  at  prices  from 
IS  to  $au.  Whitewashing 
or  Tree  Spraying  Nozzles 
sent  by  mall  at  H.UOeach. 
With  this  machine,  rods 
and  nozzles,  buildings  25 
feet  high  can  be  white- 
washed or  trees  sprayed 
without  staging  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  build- 
ings at  the  Midwinter 
Pair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  fine  paint 
work.  We  also  supply  a 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Telephones, 
Transmitters,  Wire.  etc.. 
for  communication  be- 
tween office,  warehouse, 
dwelling,  etc.  Send  for 
M.  WAINWKIUI1T,  1560  Market 
Hayes. 


Catalogue.  W 
Street,  near 


Express 
CD  EC  Prepaid. 

I  flLL  catalogue  and  hints  on  sprayln*. 

THE  COMET 

All  Brass  are  best;  sells  on  sight.  Sprays 
from  bucket  or  barrel.  50  feet.    You  want  it 
for  your  orchard,  vines,  and  plants.  I  want 
agents.   Write  today. 
H.  B  RUSLER,       Johnstown,  Ohio,  U.  S.  X 


SPRAYING 


WILL 
PRODUCE 
PERFECT  < 
FRUIT. 

Our  illustrated  catnlogne  tells  you  HOW  »nd 
WHEN  to  xpraj—  mailed  Free  to  fruit  Grow- 
ers and  Dealers.  The  largest  and  best  line  of 
Spray  Pumps  and  Nozzles  in  the  world. 
THE  DEMINC  CO.  Mfrs.  Salem,  Ohio. 
Western  Agency:  Henion  &  Hubbell,  Chicago. 


LOODEN'S. 


RffSGRfllS  IT 
SL1N6.  WILL 

PAY 

to  get  onr  la- 
test Cats, 
loirue  of  tbe 
greatest  line 
of 

UIV  TAM  ©  on  Earth.  A  postal  will  bring  It. 
nAI  IUUL9  Al-o valuable  information  about 

Having  and  Hay  Barns.    Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  with 
any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
harvest.  ""Write  at  once.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  FalrBeld,  Iowa. 


CATALOGUE 
OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICEi-. 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E^C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  st.^louis. 

TO  LAW  STUDENTS. 

Those  who  desire  to  read  law  at  home  can  ob- 
tain information  as  to  what  books  to  purchase  at 
the  least  possible  cost  to  complete  the  course,  by 
addressing  CHAS.  A.  H.  SMITH,  261  Second  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
agenuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  In  quantity  aud  power,  and  applied 
!o  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  an; 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEUMATISM 
LUMBAGO 

GENERAL  DEBILITY 
LAME  BACK 
NERVOUS  DISEASES 

UHJtONIO  D1HKAMK8 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
UEKANOKMKNTS 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  In  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  Is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  lu  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  GATAL06UE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  English.  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  C  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  Cldg.,  201  to  211  State  Street. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
The  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  Wort) 

MINTIOS    THIt  ...III, 

JENSEN  &  LAURITZEN, 


WatHon ville,  t'a 


Manufacturers  of  tbe 


McLean  and  Dorsey  Orchard 
and  Field  Cultivators. 

Both  similar  in  construction  of  frame  and  teetli. 
but  different  lift  for  raising  and  lowering  cultiva 
tor,  the  Dorsey  being  the  latest  improved  and  lifts 
very  easy.  Both  Cultivators  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  all  who  use  them,  either  for  field  or 
orchard  use. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  Agents, 


id  &  18  I  n  i:hi  in  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


li  f\  K. 


L  T  O  IN. 


!  THE  LION  STEEL  FRAME  Disc  IIAHKOW 

reverses  without  detaching;  with  or  without  Ex- 
tension beads.    Write  for  Special  Circular. 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento.  Los  Angeles. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
733  MrtRKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cai,. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  KAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  J25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  *50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


February  22,  1896. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Fraxcisco,  Feb.  19,  1896. 
WHEAT.— The  local  market  for  spot  deliv- 
y  has  shaded  off  for  both  shipping  and  mill- 
The  former  sold  lower  in  sympathy  with 
decline  in  futures  at  the  East  and  abroad, 
hich  caused  spot  or  cash  wheat  to  sell  lower, 
pie  decline  in  milling  is  due  to  official  advices 
pm  New  Zealand  that  there  was  a  surplus 
that  country  of  70,000  tons,  which  would  be 
•ailable  for  "shipment  to  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
3  this  is  fully  twice  as  much  as  New  Zea- 
nd's  surplus  had  been  estimated,  the  buy- 
g  orders  for  shipment  to  Australia  were  less 
■gent.  Instead  of  the  latter  wanting  100,000 
ns  of  wheat,  only  70,000  tons  will  be  re- 
lired,  of  which  quantity  nearly  35,000  tons 
e  been  shipped  or  purchased  for  shipment, 
ne  shipments  can  extend  up  to  August, 
ipe  Town  will  want  more  milling  wheat 
ring  to  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  Australia, 
om  whence  it  has  heretofore  drawn  supplies. 
>me  milling  wheat  has  been  sent  from  New 
ork  to  both  Australia  and  Cape  Town.  The 
ipply  of  milling  wheat  in  this  State  is  light, 
hich  will  have  the  tendency  to  keep  the 
•ice  for  this  grade  well  up,  provided  holders 
)  not  force  sales  when  there  is  a  slight  lull 
buying.  Every  sack  of  wheat  has  to  be 
■mpied  by  the  Produce  Exchange  inspector, 
id  he  has  to  certify  to  this  fact  when  the 
3ssel  clears.  The  ship  must  also  take  new 
igs  along,  so  as  to  resack  any  wheat  that  is 
a  torn  or  damaged  bag.  These  precau- 
ons  make  the  shipments  rather  expensive, 
or  shipping  wheat  the  spot  demand  is  quiet 
ving  to  temporary  wants  having  been  met, 
id  also  shippers  holding  back  under  the 
slief  that  still  lower  prices  will  rule.  The 
mailable  surplus  of  the  better  grades — that 
,  available  in  this  State— is  light,  and  if 
lere  should  be  an  improvement  in  the  export 
smand  the  market  would  respond  with  bet- 
sr  prices  obtainable.  The  market  is  quoted 
follows  :  Milling,  $\.2&l/t<®l.27':'Z.  with  one 
uyer  onlv  naming  $1.25  for  gilt-edge  milling; 
lipping,  'choice,  $1.13%  ;  No.  1,  $1.12%;  lower 
rades,  tl.02%@1.10. 

SPECULATIVE  WHEAT  MARKET.— 
ealings  on  Call  Board  in  futures  the  past 
eek  have  been  quite  active  for  May  de- 
very.  Immediately  following  our  last 
eek's  review  prices  strengthened  slightly 
ut  almost  immediately  went  off  again, 
here  has  been  a  steady  sinking  in  the  price, 
ue  to  the  bears  offering  heavily  owing  to 
ee  shipments  of  wheat  from  all  surplus 
Duntries,  which  have  for  the  time  being,  at 
ast,  allayed  fears  of  a  scarcity  in  England 
nd  other  importing  countries.  In  our  market 
lav  sold  yesterday  down  to  $1.14  for  May 
L.13%  for  December.  On  Call  Board  this 
lorning  wheat  for  May  and  December  deliv- 
ry  sold  at  y%  cent  higher  than  yesterday, 
rading  was  quiet  as  if  dealers  were  waiting 
)r  further  advices  from  abroad. 
CHARTERS. — The  market  is  weak  and 
iwer,  which  favors  sellers  of  wheat.  Aus- 
tralian ships  have  to  seek  this  coast  for  re- 
urn  cargoes  to  Europe.  This  adds  still 
urther  to  its  weakness.  The  wheat  fleet  in 
ort  and  to  arrive  has  a  registered  tonnage  as 
allows:  loading,  3(5,700  tons,  against  27,000 
ons  at  the  same  date  last  year;  disengaged, 
6,900  tons,  against  72,000;  on  the  way,  210,- 
00  tons,  against  180,000. 

BARLEY— The  spot  market,  is  dull  and 
leavy  under  liberal  supplies  and  an  offish  de- 
nand  for  brewing,  but  Feed  grades  meet 
vitha  fair  call.  The  market  is  as  follows: 
eed,  67%'3l70c;  choice,  71^(?u2%c;  brewing, 
5@82%c.  Heavy  offerings  of  Oats  are  against 
he  market.  In  futures  there  has  been  more 
rading  on  Call  Board.  The  dealings  have 
>een  confined  to  the  month  of  May  delivery. 
The  demand  for  this  month  is  due  to  short 
ellers  becoming  feverish  and  fearing  that 
ontinued  dry  weather  will  interfere  with 
owing.  May  sold  at  72%  up  to  72%  cents  yes- 
terday. 

OATS— Heavy  receipts  the  past  week  cre- 
ited  a  strong  selling  pressure,  which  in  turn 

aused  lower  bids  from  dealers.  The  consump- 
tion is  said  to  be  light  for  this  season  of  the 
pear.  The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Sur- 
prise, 90cf»$l;  Milling,  8.VS90e;  gilt-edge 
Feed,  80tf?!85c ;  good  to  choice,  72%@80c ;  com- 
mon to  fair,  67%^70c ;  Gray,  72%(S)S0c;  Red 

for  seed),  $1  00(S)1  05;  Black  (for  seed),  90c@ 
(1  20. 

CORN— The  market  is  heavy,  with  buyers 
offish,  owing  to  freer  offerings  of  Nebraska. 
Californian  grades  are  in  fair  supply.  The 
market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Large  Yellow, 
90@92%c;  Small  Round,  %WA  05;  White,  80@ 
85c. 

RYE— The  market  is  well  supplied,  causing 
a  weak  market.    Buyers  quote  80@85c. 

BUCKWHEAT— The  demand  is  slow  and 
market  easy  at  85cf«!$l  00. 

MILLSTUFF.  —  The  dry  weather  has 
caused  a  slight  improvement  in  the  demand, 
but  under  liberal  offerings  the  market  is 
easy.  It  is  quoted  as  follows :  Feed  corn, 
$20@22  per  ton ;  bran,  %YMth\\\  middlings,  $16 
@20";  ground  barley,  $15.50@16.50. 

EGGS.  — Californian  stiffened  slightly  but 
at  the  close  the  market  is  again  weak.  There 
is  no  Eastern  outlet  like  there  was  at  this 
time  last  year.    We  quote  as  follows : 

Fancy  ranch,  per  dozen  16@17 

Choice    "  "   15@18 

Fancy  store,        "   — @15 

Choice    "  '•   —®U 

BUTTER— The  market  shows  signs  of  going 
off  under  freer  receipts  and  buyers  only  pur- 
chasing for  immediate  wants.  Dairymen  re- 
port more  cows  coming  in,  with  an  increasing 
supply  of  milk.  The  market  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows: Creamery,  gilt  edge,  28c;  choice,  27c; 
dairy,  24'326c ;  good  to  choice,  22@23c. 

CHEESE.— The  market  is  slightly  easier 


at  12@13c  for  choice  mild;  old,  9@llc;  Young 
America,  ll(g)13c. 

POULTRY— Heavy  supplies  and  continuous 
receipts  cause  a  weak,  demoralized  market. 
Stocks  have  to  be  carried  over. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound   10@  12 

"        "        hens   11(5)  13 

Dressed  Turkeys   18®  15 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  3  50@4  00 

young  4  00@5  50 

Broilers,  small  3  0u@4  00 

large  4  00(5=5  00 

Hens  3  25(5>4  50 

Ducks  4  50^5  50 

Geese,  per  pair  1  25(ffi,l  75 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  00@1  25 

young  1  50@2  00 

POTATOES.  — Very  heavy  receipts  from 
Oregon  and  free  receipts  from  California 
points  have  caused  the  market  to  go  off.  It 
closed  weak  as  follows:  Salinas  Burbanks, 
60@85c ;  Oregon,  40(3)60 ;  River  Reds,  40@50c ; 
Early  Rose,  60@75c. 

ONIONS.— Oregon  are  firm  at  $l@1.10on 
the  wharf,  if  choice,  but  poor  are  60@70c. 
California  onions  are  generally  poor  and  sell 
at  60@70c  on  the  wharf. 

HOPS.— There  is  no  market;  the  highest 
price  that  can  be  had  is  5c  for  the  very  best 
grade.  New  York  is  overstocked.  Growers 
on  this  coast  will  lessen  the  acreage  for  1896. 
One  of  the  largest— Lillienthal  &  Co.— will 
not  cultivate  their  360  acres  at  Pleasanton 
this  year,  and  are  plowing  up  100  acres  of  their 
hop  land  in  Washington.  At  present  prices 
they  would  lose  money  to  grow  them  this 
year.  Other  growers  will  also  reduce  their 
acreage  for  1896. 


Porter  Bros.  &  Co., 

Having  Effected  a  Satisfactory  Settlement  of  their  Affairs, 

ARE  AGAIN  OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS. 


The  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  February  19,  1896. 

The  conditions  described  in  our  recent  re- 
ports continue  to  prevail  in  the  local  fruit 
market.  All  the  merchants  agree  in  the 
statement  that  nothing  is  doing,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  this  candor. 

The  most  important  transaction  of  the  week 
in  this  market,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  has 
been  the  sale  of  two  carloads  of  nectarines  at 
the  reported  price  of  43^c  per  pound. 

The  only  other  evidence  of  life  is  in  the  line 
of  peaches.  There  is  a  demand  for  fancy 
peaches  at  5%c,  but  they  are  scarce  and  hard 
to  get.  Medium  grades  of  peaches  are  neg- 
lected. There  is,  also,  a  demand  for  poor  Chi- 
nese peaches  at  2%c;  growers  hold  for  2%c. 
We  were  shown  this  morning  a  letter  from 
Philadelphia  wherein  the  writer,  referring  to 
a  sample  of  peaches,  choice  in  all  respects 
save  as  to  size,  declares  that  the  same  class 
of  goods  can  be  bought  from  consigned  stocks 
in  Philadelphia  at  33/ie,  which  is  equivalent 
to  only  2%c  here.  F.  o.  b.  offers  have  been 
made  for  the  same  grade  of  goods  from  points 
where  there  are  no  consigned  stocks  at  3x4c. 
Holders  refuse  to  let  go  for  less  than  3%c, 
which  prevents  business,  as  growers  are  able 
to  buy  from  consigned  stocks  in  the  centers, 
pay  freight  and  lay  the  goods  down  for  less 
money  than  by  ordering  from  here.  Business, 
therefore,  continues  of  a  retail  nature. 

Raisins  are  somewhat  quieter  at  unchanged 
prices.  Sales  have  been  made  during  the 
past  week  at  the  following  prices  f.  o.  b. 
Fresno:  4-crown,  3%c;  3-crown,  2%c;  2- 
crown,  l%c ;  seedless  Muscatels,  2c ;  3-crown 
London  layers,  65c.  While  there  is  but  little 
demand,  there  appears  to  be  no  sign  of  weak- 
ness, the  amount  offering  being  only  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demand. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  JOBBING  PRICES. 

There  is  so  little  doing  in  the  local  jobbing 

market  that  the  following  prices  may  be 
taken  as  merely  nominal : 

Apples,  quarters,  sun-dried   lVs@  2 

"       rings,  evaporated,  good  to  choice  2!4<if  3 

fancy   4  @  4^ 

Apricots,  fancy  Moorpark   11H 

"       choice    10 

"       fancy   9V4 

"       choice   %Yt 

"       standard   8 

"       prime   6 

p  igs,  white,  fancy   5 

"        "     choice,   4 

"        "     standard   3 

"    black,  fancy   2V4 

"        "     choice   2 

"        "     standard   1%£ 

Nectarines,  choice   54 

"         standard   5 

"         prime   44 

Pears,  fancy  halves   7  @12 

■'       "    quarters   6 

"    choice   5 

"     standard   4 

"    prime     3 

Peaches,  fancy   5 

"       choice   4 

"       standard   34 

"       prime   3 

"       peeled,  in  boxes   10  (51124 

Plums,  pitted   34 

"     unpitted   1  @  14 

Prunes,  4  sizes   4 


315   Davis   Street,   San  Francisco. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfq.  Co. 

MAKERS  OF 

WIRE 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 

WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE :  8  AND  10    PINE  STREET. 

FRANK  L.    BROWN,   PACIFIC  COAST  AGENT. 


RAISINS. 

4-crown,  loose,  sacks  or  50- pound  boxes. 
3  " 

2  " 

Seedless  Sultana,  " 

"       Muscatel, " 
Dried  Grapes,  " 
3-crown,  London  layers,  20-pound  boxes. 
Clusters, 

"  Dehesa, 

"  Imperial, 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices : 
Almonds,  paper  shell  

"       soft  shell  

"  hardshell  

Walnuts,  soft  shell  

"       hard  shell  

Brazil  

Peanuts,  California    


34 

•2H®  24 
1°4®  2 
3%@  4 
24 
2'/6 
75(«  I  (II 
I   dim  I  nil 
2  25 
2  75 


9  <a  10 

7  @  8 
34@  5 
9  @10 

7  @  8 

8  @10 
3&@  \% 


U/flNTED  ! 


5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  piece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALT  A  LOMA  NURSERIKS,  Alta  Loma,  Texas. 


TtllS 


is 

THE 


n 

ALL  STEEL  "HANDY"  FARM 


Has  30  and 
34  inch 
Metal 
Wheels— 4 
inch  Tire. 

Sold  by  all 
Leading 
Jobbers 
and 

Implement 
Dealers. 
Ask  them 
for  prices  or  write 


TheBETTENDORF  AXLE  CO. 


TRIIflK    And  it  is  GUARANTEED 
nUvix  to  carry  TWO  TONS. 

HollowAxles, 
Light 
Weight, 
Great 
Strength. 

Renewable 
Steel  Skein. 
No  springing 
of  axles- 
level  tread. 
That  means 
light  draft. 
4,000  pounds  at  a  load. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA.< 


\A7.  C  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON   PRUNE   DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 
dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE.— The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 
is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES,  ETC.,  ETC.    Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OP  


FOR    TOWN    U/flTER    W  ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipe* 
with  Asphaltum. 


FOUR    FREE  OFFERS. 


For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  RURAL  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber promptly  renewing  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion. 

Second— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  for  the  same. 

Third— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Rural. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

In  any  communication  it  is  ne'-essary  to  state  that  a  binder  is  desired,  and  to|what  ad- 
dress it  i^  to  be  sent. 

THE   PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS, 

«20  Market  Street  San  Franctoco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  Lecturer. 


As  an  educational  force  for  isolated 
country  people  in  all  that  relates  to 
home  culture  the  Grange  has  never 
had  an  equal.  We  have  the  lyceum. 
the  club,  and  the  social  organizations, 
all  good  in  themselves  but  unlike  the 
G  range  they  bear  no  relation  to  each 
other,  and  rise  and  disappear  with  the 
seasons. 

In  searching  for  material  by  which 
to  bring  this  feature  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  we  might  go  farther 
and  do  worse  than  quote  from  the 
annual  address  of  Past  Master  E.  W. 
Davis,  of  the  California  State  Grange, 
delivered  at  Petaluma,  in  October. 
1893.    Brother  Davis  said: 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  au.v  part 
of  our  educational  system  should  be  less  per- 
fect than  any  other  part.  That  an  effort  has, 
now  and  then,  been  made  to  cripple  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department  of  our  State  University 
goes  undisputed.  It  is  well  that  this  body 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  that  effort.  It  pleases 
me  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Grange  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion and  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  establish 
libraries,  reading  circles,  debating  societies, 
maintain  long  terms  of  free  schools,  with 
competent  teachers,  aud  to  encourage  free  and 
independent  though  and  bold  and  honest 
speakers,  writers  and  thinkers.  For  fuller 
and  more  definite  information  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  reference  in  merely  made  to  the 
excellent  and  complete  report  on  the  subject 
of  education  submitted  by  Hon.  Alpha  Messer. 
Master  of  Vermont  State  Grange,  to  the 
last  session  of  the  National  Grange,  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Proceed- 
ings of  that  body. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
Messer  referred  to  is  the  last  and 
present  Lecturer  of  the  National 
(i range,  elevated  doubtless  for  his  ad- 
vanced ideas  on  the  general  education 
as  obtainable  in  the  Grange;  and  that 
the  writer  of  the  preceding  lines  was  at 
the  time  the  Overseer  of  the  National 
Grange  and  at  present  presides  over 
the  public  schools  of  one  of  the  most 
important  counties  of  this  State.  These 
authorities  rank  second  to  none  in  or 
out  of  the  Order  as  regards  the  educa- 
tional features  and  possibilities  of  the 
Grange.  Continuing.  Brother  Davis 
was  pleased  to  incorporate  into  his 
masterly  address  a  suggestion  by  the 
writer  in  a  letter  to  the  Rural  Prkks 
on  the  subject  of  educating  the  younger 
members  of  the  Order,  as  follows: 

For  the  following  excellent  ideas  the  Order 
is  indebted  to  Brother  George  Ohleyer  of 
Yuba  City  Grange:  We  are  admitting  scores 
of  young  people.  They  ought  to  flock  to  the 
(irange  for  education  and  shelter.  It  gives 
them  company,  society  and  recreation.  It 
teaches  them  rules  of  order:  shows  them  the 
importance,  for  their  own  sake,  of  appearing 
at  ease  in  company.  They  are  given  to  learn 
and  to  tiud  the  flaws  in  their  elders.  Their 
tastes  and  requirements  should  be  consulted 
and  supplied.  The  child  at  14  to  20  takes  lit- 
tle interest  in  the  grand  drama  of  life  in 
which  the  parent  dwells  and  delights.  He 
feeds  upon  lighter  victuals.  His  existence  is 
as  a  gurgling  rill  over  the  pebbly  bed.  He  or 
she  may  have  discarded  the  doll  or  the  hobby- 
horse, but  is  not  ready  for  the  weighty  affairs 
of  life.  Their  minds  are  young  and  unclouded; 
they  are  susceptible  of  learning  and  of  ab- 
sorbing knowledge.  Besides,  those  of  ma- 
turer  years  enjoy  the  harmless  antics  of  the 
young^  and  hence  should  gladly  supply  the  re- 
quired sustenance. 

For  this  purpose  the  Grange  should  author- 
ize the  publication  of  a  volume  devoted  to  its 
literary  uses.  It  should  be  composed  of  mate- 
rial especially  suited  to  the  Grange  and  the 
farm.  It  should  be  made  up  of  charades,  dia- 
logues, recitations,  etc.,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reveal  the  pleasures  of  country  life.  This 
might  be  done  in  one  volume  to  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed at)  cents,  or  it  might  be  published  in 
small  parts,  semi-annually  or  quarterly,  at  a 
very  small  cost,  the  contents  in  that  case  be- 
ing always  new  and  attractive. 

The  Grange  should,  of  course,  compile  the 
work,  but  need  not  print  it.  The  market 
thus  assured  would  find  ready  publishers,  and 
the  venture  might  even  return  a  handsome 
profit  to  the  compiler. 

These  thoughts  being  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Woman's  Work  received 
the  following  endorsement:  ''We  are 
in  accord  with  the  suggestions  of  Bro. 
George  Ohleyer  that  a  compilation  of 
Grange  literature  for  use  in  the 
Grange  be  made."  And  the  commit- 
tee's report  was  adopted  by  the  State 
Grange  and  ordered  printed  in  the 
journal. 

These  references  are  not  intended  to 
mean  "I  told  you  so,"  but  merely  to 
bring  the  line  of  thought  of  those  days 
down  to  the  present  time.    The  re- 


quirements are  as  urgent  as  ever,  and 
are  not  entirely  supplied  by  the  ques- 
tion methods  submitted  by  the  National 
or  State  Lectures. 

Who  will  supply  the  omission  ? 


OOOD  READING. 

There  is  no  branch  of  education  that 
yields  greater  or  better  results  than 
the  art  of  reading.  If  any  one  is  a 
good  reader  and  makes  use  of  it,  the 
world  will  never  observe  other  defects 
in  education.  Besides  the  pleasure  of 
being  able  to  read  well,  it  opens  wide 
the  door  to  general  knowledge,  and 
teaches  practical  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy- There  is  not  a  living  person 
who  does  not  appreciate  good  reading 
and  not  one  who  does  not  pity  the  poor 
reader.  The  assertion  is  probably 
true  that  to  a  certain  extent  good 
reading  is  a  natural  gift;  nevertheless, 
it  is  believed  that  modern  teachers  arc 
or  have  been  neglectful  of  this  art.  If 
this  be  so,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for. 
Surely  this  pleasant  and  valuable  ac- 
complishment is  not  set  aside  for  the 
supposed  higher  or  more  intricate 
branches  of  study  and  by  so  doing  close 
the  avenues  of  general  information. 


SELECTED. 


casionally  in  your  report  of  Grange 
work." 

Sister  Imogene  A.  Casey.  Lecturer 
of  Florin  Grange,  writes  as  follows: 
"Having  seen  your  request  in  the 
Press  that  the  Lecturers  of  the  sub- 
ordinate Granges  should  send  their  ad- 
dress, I  hasten  to  do  so,  having  been 
installed  last  Saturday.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  reporting  a  fairly  good  condi- 
tion in  our  Grange,  the  old  members 
and  an  occasional  new  one  sustaining 
it.  The  recent  report  shows  no  de- 
linquent members.  Hoping  you  may 
receive  all  names  desired  in  season  to 
suit  your  convenience,  I  am.  etc..  etc." 


Ambition  forgets  the  objects  of 
gratitude. 

To  be  angry  is  to  revenge  the  faults 
of  others  on  ourselves. 

The  friendship  that  makes  the  least 
noise  is  the  most  useful. 

The  politician  is  superior  to  the 
statesman  in  the  quality  of  getting 
there. 

It  is  a  way  of  telling  a  man  he  is  a  fool 
when  we  pay  no  attention  to  what  he 

says. 

It  is  always  safe  to  learn  from  our 
enemies;  never  safe  to  attempt  to  in- 
struct our  friends. 

The  gold  "  input  "  doesn't  near  equal 
the  gold  "output.''  That's  the  true 
reason  the  Government  must  issue 
bonds. 

The  depressed  condition  of  agricul- 
ture is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States.  In  Australia.  t>3i>  acres,  with 
farmhouses,  stabling,  homestead  and 
seven  modern  cottages,  brought  $28,- 
500— less  than  $45  per  acre.  In  1880 
it  was  valued  at  $100,000,  and  in  1891 
was  mortgaged  for  $70,000. 

Brains  are  coming  to  the  front  in 
farming,  and  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  brightest  boys  will  be  prepared  for 
the  farm. 

Some  of  the  fancy  breeds  of  poultry 
may  so  interest  the  boy  who  is  tiring  of 
farm  life  that  he  will  abandon  all  idea 
of  leaving  the  farm. 

The  great  drawback  in  the  matter  of 
good  roads  is  the  first  cost.  The  ulti- 
mate benefit  is  conceded  by  every  one; 
and  the  problem  to  be  solved,  says  the 
Vermont  Farmers'  Advocate,  is  how  to 
secure  the  best  roads  possible,  com- 
patible with  the  amount  of  expenditure 
for  makil  i  them  that  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
made. 

We  know  of  nothing  the  farmer  can 
secure  on  the  farm  that  is  better  cal- 
culated to  produce  contentment  than 
comfort.  If  his  premises  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  he  can  feed  and  care  for 
his  stock  without  great  exposure,  and 
his  household  is  so  provided  that  all  is 
comfortable  within,  remarks  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Husbandman,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  stream  of  life  running 
peacefully  and  cheerfully  on  without  a 
murmur. 

The  Smith'  i  n  Stock  Farm  is  opposed 
to  the  reckless  and  habitual  use  of  the 
whip  on  animals  and  remarks:  '"  It 
should  be  stopped." 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Leckenby.  Lecturer  of 
Petaluma  Grange,  sends  her  address 
and  says:  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive and  make  use  of  anything  which 
will  benefit  the  Grange."  Of  such  as 
we  have  were  sent,  but  for  instruc- 
tions from  the  National  Lecturer  see 
the  Orange  Press. 

Bro.  John  Tuohy,  Lecturer  of  Tulare 
Grange,  writes:  "Tulare  Grange,  so 
to  speak,  is  still  at  work  with  its  coat 
off  and  would  like  to  be  mentioned  oc- 


rylacbeth  lamp-chimneys  arc 
perfect,  besides  being  made 
of  tough  glass. 

Hut  you  want  the  one  that 
is  made  for  your  lamp.  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index  ;  free. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


VEHICLES 60%  HARNESS 

Saved 


No.  800.    Price  |fi5. 

Top  KtiKBiex  S70  to  #  1 'Jf> 

Komi  Whltoiih                                      40  to  80 

Two-Seat  Wagons. .                             SO  to  HO 

Phactona    100  to  1 50 

Snrriei*  hikI  Carriage*  1  25  to  SOO 

Harness                                                 K  to  35 

Cart*                                                    15  to  85 

WE  SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  Catalogue  or  call. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO., 

36VS  FRKMONT  ST..  SAX  FRANCISCO, 

FOR  RENT. 

200  ACRES  OF  ORCHARD 

  ON  THE  

Famous  Feather  River  Bottom  Lands. 

Miiinly  in  Peaches,  with  some  Prunes  and  Al- 
monds. Trees  in  their  sixth  year,  in  tine  condi- 
tion. 

There  is  one  large  cannery  at  Urialey,  three 
miles  distant;  another  at  Biggs,  seven  miles,  who 
will  use  all  the  fruit  raised  in  the  adjoining  or- 
chards. 

Will  lease  for  one  or  more  years,  as  desired. 
Reason  for  renting— an  estate  with  several  minor 
beirs.   For  further  information,  address: 

GEORGE  THRESHER. 
Gridley  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE, 

On  account  of  departure,  25  or  50  acres  of  an 

ORCHARD 

In  Lagoon  Valley,  near  Vacaville,  Solano  county, 
CaL:  valley  land:  French  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Cherries,  all  in  full  bearing.  With  or  without 
house  and  barn.  Good  water;  healthy  location. 
Hot  and  cold  water  in  house  and  all  modern  con- 
veniences on  the  place.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  bal- 
ance mortgage. 

C.  H.  STEINMETZ, 

Vaeavllle  California 

Or  126  Kearny  St..  Room  12.  San  Francisco. 

EYERY  WOMAN 

Can  buv  a  WORLD'S 
WASHES  on  trial 

and  no  money  paid 
until  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Wash- 
ing easy.  Clothes 
clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child 
can  use  it.  I  pay 
freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  K,  BOSS.  ISO  Clean  St..  Lincoln.  III. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 
4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

*W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  Kl.OOU  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A  T.  AMES,  Gait, Cal. 


Horse  Owners!  Tn 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedy  and  Fositirita' 
The  Safent,  Bent  BLISTER  overused.  Tafe 
the  place  of  alt  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  actloi 
Uemoves  all  Bunches  ,>r  Hlcmtshes  from  Ilor«# 
and  Cuttle.    SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTER 
OR  FIRINC.    Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  liferm* 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  stitlsfacUo  ' 
Price   $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggist*.  (  I 
sent  by  express,  charge*  pnlri,  with  full  ihrictloi 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars/ 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  ( 


DEWEY  &  CO'! 

Patent  Agency. 


OfR  U.  S.   AND    FoKEKiN    PATENT  AdBl| 

presents  man}' and  important  advantages* 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reasciv 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  M 
ough  system,  intimate  acquaintance  withtii 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  communii 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  refew 
library,  containing  official  American  repay 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  K1 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dc 
ey  &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bet 
fit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  ami  Sclent,' 
Pre**.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patt 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countr 
which  grant  protection  to  Inventors,  m] 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  pata 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ha 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We»! 
give  the  best  and  most  rrlinlilr  advice  as  tot 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prfo 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  lnJi 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages^ 
Paci  fie  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  1 
Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agent 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


what  is -INDURINE?' 

ASBESTOS  PAINT.  1 
It    is   the   CHKAPEST    I* A  INT   t-v.  r  ma 

WHAT   IS   IT   GOOD   FOR  1 

Why.  for  whitening,  disinfecting  and  a  fl 
retardant  in  factories,  public  buildings,  etc.  M 

For  painting  wood,  brick  and  cemented  butldb 
electric  light  poles,  fences,  etc.,  and  for  proteol 
shlmde  roofs  from  fire. 

It  is  a  dry  powder  combined  with  a  i-hi*ati 
binder,  to  be  mixed  only  with  cold  water. 

It  in  the  only  nu\ isl'ai-t«»ry  pnint  for  rem" 
work,  hn  it  is  not  attested  by  alkali 

The  kind  sold  for  inside  us.-  w  «  t  kH  wWl  over- 
whitewash  andean  be  applied  with  brush  or  ap 
pump.  The  "Outside "  is  made  in  white  audi 
eral  colors. 

KALSOMINING  MADE  EASY 

Bv  using  "CftjARANTKE  "  COM)  WAT 
KAI.MIM  INK  Nd  suction,  brush  marks  or  ■ 
does  not  rub.  scale  or  soften  with  age.  Send  for* 
oulara.  teetlmoni&lfl  and  prices  to  , 

WM.  lit  Rl».  H  \M  KACTURKK, 
33  llHiln  M„        >      II,      San  FranrUro,  ( 


fc)  1  .1  k  e,    /Vtoff  Itt    dfc  Town 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

SI  2  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  ( 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angea* 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  O 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y 

PUMPS,  AIR  LiFTS. 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS. 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO."  DALLAS. TCX. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Dee 

316  MONTGOMERY  STRKKT, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO. O 

THE  ONLY  TYPEWRITING  MAC  HI 
with  the  Writing  al  wavn  In  Right,  and  has  Sin 

Strong  Quick  Action.  Direct  Stroke.  Steel  W] 
Powerful  Manlfolder,  Permanent  Alignment.  W 
only  175.  sent  on  trial.  H.  K.  STARKWKATHKR 
Ground  Floor  310  California  St..  San  FranclsoO. 


Agents 


V;!..-  from  $  aO.lofiOO.  a  month  al  h<>m*«r  I 
dinar.  Hork  for  ju»nt  nmlnM.  Poii'i  rt-ly  M 
rr«.  Kiirn  Kiiirnwn  lititiir.  Onllti  lurnUhMl 
U»l  la  workHt  u»n-.<  UK  AMI  M  AIT  10,  ft 
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The  Internal  Temperature  of 

Rocks. 


or  several  years  past,  says  Prof. 
;assiz  in  a  communication  to  the 
| u  rica a  Journal  of  Science,  I  have, 
th  the  assistance  of  our  engineer, 
Preston  C.  F.  West,  been  making 
pk  temperature  observations  as  we  I 
greased  the  depth  at  which  the  min- 
j  operations  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
uing  Co.  were  carried  on.  We  have 
w  attained  at  our  deepest  point  a 
rtical  depth  of  4712  feet,  and  have 
tjken  temperatures  of  the  rock  at  105 
it;  at  the  depth  of  the  level  of  Lake 
perior,  655  feet;  at  that  of  the  level 
the  sea,  1257  feet;  at  that  of  the 
epest  part  of  Lake  Superior,  1GG3 
^;t;  and  at  four  additional  stations, 
ch  respectively  550  feet,  550  feet, 
1  feet,  and  1256  feet  below  the  pre- 
ding  ones,  the  deepest  point  being 
50  feet. 

We  propose,  when  we  have  reached 
ir  final  depth,  4900  feet,  to  take  an 
ditional  rock  temperature,  and  to 
en  publish  in  full  the  details  of  our 
'servations.  In  the  meantime  it  may 
i  interesting  to  give  the  results  as 
ey  stand.  The  highest  rock  temper- 
ure,  obtained  at  a  depth  of  4580  feet, 
is  only  79°  Fahr. ;  the  rock  tempera- 
ure  at  a  depth  of  105  feet  was  59° 
ihr.  Taking  that  as  the  depth  unaf- 
cted  by  local  temperature  variations, 
3  have  a  column  of  4475  feet  of  rock 
th  a  difference  of  temperature  of  20° 
ihr. ,  or  an  average  increase  of  1°  Fahr. 
r  223.7  feet.  This  is  very  different 
om  any  recorded  observations;  Lord 
elvin,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  giving  an 
crease  for  1°  Fahr.  fifty-one  feet, 
bile  the  observations  based  on  the 
mperature  observations  of  the  St. 
othard  tunnel  gave  an  increase  of  1° 
ahr.  for  sixty  feet.  The  calculations 
ised  upon  the  latter  observations 
ive  a  thickness  of  the  crust  of  the 
irth  in  one  case  of  about  twenty 
iles,  the  other  of  twenty-six. 
Taking  our  observations,  the  crust 
ould  be  over  eighty  miles,  and  the 
lickness  of  the  crust  at  the  critical 
mperature  of  water  would  be  over 
lirty-one  miles,  instead  of  about 
ven,  and  eight  and  one-half  miles  as 
y  the  other  and  older  ratios.  With 
le  ratio  observed  here,  the  tempera- 
are  at  a  depth  of  nineteen  miles  would 
ily  be  about  470°,  a  very  different 
mperature  from  that  obtained  by  the 
der  ratios  of  over  2000°  Fahr.  The 
oles  in  which  we  placed  slow  register- 
g  Negretti  and  Zambra  thermome- 
^rs  were  drilled,  slightly  inclined  up- 
ard,  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet  from  the 
ice  of  the  rock,  and  plugged  with 
ood  and  clay.  In  these  holes  the 
hermometers  were  left  from  one  to 
hree  months.  The  average  annual 
emperature  of  the  air  is  48°  Fahr. ;  the 
eniperature  of  the  air  at  the  bottom 
f  the  shaft  was  72°. 


The  frequency  of  nail-biting,  says  the 
'  \Iedical  Week,  varies  greatly  ;  in  some 
leemosynary  institutions  two  or  three 
tut  of  every  ten  children  are  addicted 
o  the  habit,  and  careful  examination 
nvariably  reveals  signs  of  degeneracy. 
Juch  children  are  generally  less  healthy 
n  appearance  than  others,  presenting 
leformities  of  the  skull  and  anomalies 
)f  the  teeth  and  ears  ;  often  exhibit 
narked  antipathy  to  physical  exercise 
md  games  requiring  effort ;  write  poor- 
y  and  show  marked  inferiority  in  man- 
jal  dexterity;  are  slow  to  learn  and  in- 
japle  of  continuous  application  ;  in 
short,  always  exhibit  an  inferiority  in 
ome  direction  or  other. 


J„t  fylSlH  IjtblljSjIiY. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  la  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dkwey  Puulishing  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  »3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

VtO  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEKK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  J,  189(5. 

553.954.— Sheep  Shears— S.  L.  Cohoon.  S.  F. 

554,174.— Overshoe  Retainer— P.  F.  Foster,  Sno- 
homish, Wash. 

554,023.— Power  Wheel— G.  S.  Fouts,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

553,959.— LAMP— J.  Gregory,  Seattle,  Wash. 

554,062.— Converting  Motion— E.  W.  Hammon, 
Davlsville,  Cal. 

554,183. — Plaster — T,  W.  Heinemann,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

554,027.— Can  Machine— A.  Johnson,  Oakland,  Cal. 
554,069.— Strap  Machine— Leibe  &  Vanderpool, 
Napa.  Cal. 

553,926.— Gang  Plow— A.  J.  Malsbary,  Reedley, 
Cal. 

554,073.— Engine— Miller  &  Collins,  Vacaville,  Cal. 
554,082.— Mining   Pump— W.    Nance,  Grass  Val- 
ley, Cal. 

554,037.— Fruit  Splitter— S.  H.  Shelley,  Berry- 
essa,  Cal. 

25.114.  — Button  Design— J.  M.  Litchfield,  S.  F. 

25.115.  — Button  Design— J.  M.  Litchfield,  S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  I5URKE,  Ii2(i  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal..  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


What  is  the  price  of  cheap  cabinet 
locks  coming  to  ?  A  Willenhall  maker 
is  selling  them  at  2s.  9d.  per  gross,  or  a 
fraction  under  a  farthing  apiece  ! 
When  old  George  Thornycroft  was 
mayor  of  Wolverhampton,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  he  saw  some  Willenhall  pad- 
locks, which  he  was  told  cost  twopence 
each,  and  on  hearing  a  complaint  that 
they  were  so  badly  made  that  some  of 
them  would  "only  lock  once,"  Mr. 
Thorneycroft  replied,  "  It  would  be  a 
pity  if  they  were  made  to  lock  twice 
for  that  money."  What  his  views 
would  be  as  to  these  farthing  locks  we 
do  not  hazard  a  guess. — Hardware- 
man,  Eng. 


Poultry. 


.1.  R.  CATLETT.  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeds 
only  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  fowls.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, 50c  per  setting  or  11  settings  for  $5.00.  Also 
Plymouth  Bronze  Turkey  eggs  at  25c  each.  Leg- 
horn stock  for  sale  at  $12.00  per  doz.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Dairy  and   Creamery  Supplies. 

For  special  and  general  information 
in  regard  to  the  best  makes  and  prices 
of  dairy  supplies,  Separators,  large  or 
small,  Babcock  Testers,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Cheese  Vats,  etc.,  as  well  as 
close  estimates  on  Creamery  Plants  of 
any  capacity,  write  to  R.  E.  Steele, 
10!>  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Preventing  the  Growth  of  Horns. 

Western  stock  growers  are  glad  to  know 
that  a  single,  simple  application  of  Chemical 
Dehorner  on  the  embryo  horn  of  the  calf  at 
birth  prevents  the  growth  of  horns.  It  is  so 
nicely  made  that  its  use  is  perfectly  safe  and 
absolutely  painless. 

M.  D.  Eshelman,  Fresno,  Cal.,  successfully 
prevented  the  horns  growing  on  47  heifers 
with  the  first  bottle  received.  Thousands  of 
stock  growers,  hundreds  of  journals  and  many 
experimental  stations  have  testified  to  its 
perfect  success.  The  makers  of  Chemical  De- 
horner, The  John  March  Co.,  No.  72  River  St., 
Chicago,  have  a  patent  on  the  method  of 
applying  any  substance  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  horns.  The  advisability  of  dehorning  is 
well  known.  The  advantage  of  preventing 
the  growth  of  horns,  instead  of  letting  them 
grow  and  then  sawing  them  off,  is  easily  seen. 
Pamphlets  are  mailed  free.  Chemical  De- 
horner is  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  for  f  1. 


The  Mexican  federal  census,  just  com- 
pleted, shows  a  population  of  12,542,057.  The 
City  of  Mexico  has  339,905;  Guadalajara,  83,- 
870;  Puebla,  91,017;  San  Luis  Potosi,  69,676; 
Pachuca,  52,819;  Monterey,  56,835;  Merida, 
56,702;  Zacatecas,  40,026;  Durango,  42,106. 


For  relieving- Tbcroat  Diseases  and  Covghs, 
use  "Brown's  Branchial  Troche.*." 


The  advance  in  wheat  has  checked  the 
export  flour  trade  with  China. 


c/iLhc0n,fii/i  minis 


—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of   Methods    which  have  Yielded 
Oreatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Dlrterent 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  EuwAKI) 
J  Wickson  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Pris*.  San  Francisco;  Scc'.v  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society:  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo.  5M  pages,  fully  illustrated,  price.  W3.00. 
postpaid. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  S«n  Francisco.  Cal 


PARKVIEW  'POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell. 
Prop.,  Sacramento.  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans:  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns:  Black  Spanish:  Black  Minorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 

J.  W.  FORGECS,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  Fine  Fowls 
and  Eggs.   Write  to  me. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison. Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  Angeles. Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES. 


TYLER  REACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock:  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876.  1 


A.  P.  HOT  AIDING  —  Berkshires  from  imported 
stock— Mayfield.  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY',  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOVVE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  In  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Jle.it  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


|\JEW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  I  896  Fiaost 
book  ever  published,  contains  nearly  100 
pages,  all  print€d  in  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
^vand  gardening  pav.  Sent  poBt  paid  for  15c. 
ff  JohnBauscher,  Jr.,uoi60Freeport,  111, 


Consign 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter,  Cheese,  Honey,  Etc. 

POULTRMEN^  UNION, 


807  Front  Street 


San  Francisco. 


Well  Built  Machine. 

Some  farm  cream 
separators  now  ou 
the  market  are  built 
to  last  a  season.  The 
Safety  Hand  Sepa- 
rator is  made  to  last 
a  life  time.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  do 
cleaner  skimming 
than  anything  tlse  on  the  market,  and 
it  is  guaranteed  to  make  a  superior 
quality  of  butter.    Try  it  and  prove  it. 

P.  M.  Sharples, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


he  lacific  Loast  Dairyman. 


Db  VOTED    TO    DAIRYING    AND  INTENSIVE 
FARMING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Semi-monthly,  16  pages.    Good  illustration.- 
Price  SSI. OO  per  Year. 

Sample  copies  free. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Dairyman  Publishing  Co,, 


Tacoma.  Washington. 


8  SHORTHORN  BULLS  8 

FOR  S/*LE. 

YEARLINGS  AND  TWO  -  YEAR  -  OLDS  from 
good  milk  and  butter  strains  —  from  recorded 
breeders. 

I  nave choice- tired  (registered)  POLAND-CHIN  A 
AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

P.  H.  IttUKPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal. 


SUCCESSFUL  ! 

BNCUBATOR 2 

Our  magnificent? 
lew    catalogue  £ 
giving   full  in-  2 
formation  re*  J 
earning  artificial* 
Hatching  A  Brooding  S 
and  treatise  on  poul- j 
try  raising  sent  for  4c  s 
Btamps.   Circular  free,  x 


Write  now. 
Ops  Moines 
Incubator  Co. 

BoxTfiDuiMoinus.lii  * 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
BE  SITKB  to  Bee  it  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 
G.  W.  York  &  Co.,  56  B^ifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


tlf  Ef  SfOi^tSS-1^  SEND  FON 

I IV        Hi"*  IS,  W€  %»  Sample  copy  01 

'cleanings  in  bee  culture. 

1 A  Handsomely  1 1  Inst  rated  OCT  CliPPI  l  P<J, 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUrrLILy 
*FKEE.  THEA.I.ROOTCO.,Medlna.O. 


DEHORN 


Calves  with  the  John 

MARCH  CU.'S  Chemical 
Dehorner.  Eight  years  successful.  At  Druggists 
or  prepaid  ¥1.  Pamphlets  free.  Address  72  River 
street.  Chicago.  Tin' application  of  any  other  tsub - 
stance  is  an  infringement  of  patent  478,877. 

Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  II)  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell  yon 
how  Give  plainly  your  name  and  address.  H.  K 
ST  A  RKWEATHER.HW  California  St..  San  Francisco. 

FINE  IIIiOODEO  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Hogs,  Poultry.  Sporting  Dotrs.  Send 
stamps  for  catalogue.  I.'iO  engravings. 
N.  P.  HOYER  &  CO  ,  Coatesville.  Pa. 


K 


ENDAL1AS  SPAVIN  CUKE.  Certain  in  its 
effects  and  never  blisters.   Sold  everywhere. 


h 


MirpicANAND  FQRFin 


PATENTS 


220  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


SESSIONS  &  CO.. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    KIHKON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  Webnve 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jan';  and  Feb' » 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.   Correspondence  BOltc'id 


Then  Is  No  Doubt 


out  the  fSk-S£SEft,'~ 

merit  of  WEHORMIMG; 

It  cuts  both  ways,  does  not  crush._  Oneclln^ 
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CANTON    ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR. 

COMBINED    HAND,    FOOT    AM>    POWER  LIFT. 

This  Cultivator  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  conditions  and  is  acknowledged  so  have  uiore  de 
sirable  features  than  any  other  Orchard  Cultivator. 


Reversible •*  Adjustable  Pacific  Spade 


The  gangs  on  tins  harrow  run 
he  reversed  mi  us  to  throw  eanh 
Inches  of  space  between  gangs  fo 
cultivating  orchards  or  vineyard 
harrow  are  malleable  iron. 


this 


CANTON    CLIPPER     GANG     PLOIA/S,    SINGLE     HLOVA/S.     H  A  R  ROYA/S,  SEEDERS. 


THE  DORSEY 
ORCHARD  AND 

FIELD 
CULTIVATOR. 


Sizes— 7,  9,  11,  13 
and  1ft  Tooth. 

A  PERFECT 
8UCC  ESS. 

Send  for  special 
circular  giving 
full  description 
and  prices. 


(-Furrow    iftju 

S- Furrow'   SO 

Cash  with  order. 
We  are  selling  these  below 
cost  for  a  short  time  only. 

Light  —  Strong  —  Durable. 

BRADLEY 

4-FURROW 

GANG  PLOW. 


BEST  AND  LIGHTEST 
RUNNING  WAGON 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

THE  RUSHFORD 
HOLLOW 
STEEL  AXLE 
WAGON. 


BICYCLES. 


Ag.  ii I «    for    It.YKNKS.    I  MIIN.  WOltl.l). 

M  AMI  M  l  V  Pi . 


VEHICLES    AND    FARMING    IMPLEMENTS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION.     BICYCLES    IN    GREAT  VARIETY. 

HOOKER   3c   CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.l 


MOST  SIMPLE,  MOST  DURABLE 

 AND  

MOST  SATISFACTORY 
CULTIVATOR 

IN  USE. 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 

 FOR  THE  

CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS 
AND  ORCHARDS. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR.! 


THE  MORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 


The  greatest  pulverizer  of  the  age.  The  name  Spading  refers  to  its  action  ou  the  soil.  The  action 
of  each  cutter  or  blade  is  like  that  of  a  small  spade,  lifting  and  turning  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  to  six 
inches.  The  frame  is  arched  so  as  to  clear  the  most  uneven  ground.  Style  A,  blades  16  inches  long; 
style  C,  18  inches  long.   Can  be  reversed. 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering  Poultry  Houses,  Sheds  and  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR   ARTICLE  AT   A    -  I ALL  COST. 
2SO  Square  l  o  t.  u  it  b  Nuils  and  Paint  Complete   


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


1 1 G  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ill  S.  Broadway,  Eos  Angelel, 


GALVANIZED 


STEEL  WIRE 
NETTINGS 


POULTRY  YARDS.  PIGEON  HOUSES 
AVIARIES.  ETC. 


-X-  X- 


Avery's  Steel  Frame  Napoleon 
Gang  Plow. 

Has  EXTRA  STRONG  and  HIGH  BEAMS,  be 
ing  twenty-three  inci  es  In  the  clear;  prevents 
clogging  with  trash. 

HI(;il  Wll  EELS,  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter. 

AXLES,  one  and  five-eighths  inch  cold-rolled 
steel. 

THE  HITCH  is  center  draft,  reaching  from  rear 
axle. 

THE  LIFT  Is  extra  high  and  easy.  Furnished 
with  or  without  seat  attachment  and  rear  wheel. 


The  Morgan  Grape  Hoe 

Is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  in- 
vented for  use  in  the  culture  of  grapes  and  berries, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  vineyard  work.  After 
cullivating  between  the  rows  the  MORGAN 
<  JR APE  HOE  will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds 
that  remain  under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and 
posts,  and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close  to 
the  vine.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor  will  soon 
pay  the  cost  of  this  tool,  for  this  work  is  usually 
done  by  hand-hoeing — a  slow  and  expensive  way. 


Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing  and  Gates 


BARB  WIRE,  WIRE  CLOTH. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars. 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company, 

2=5   2  7  rremonl  Street 


Snn  Francisco 


SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

STATE  AGENTS  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER 

First  patented  by  Jacob  Price. 
I  have  just  received  a  new  lot  of  these  machines,  with  a  steel  box  and  other  improvements,  wnit 
make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  compact  sowing  machines  In  the  market. 

This  Seed  Sower  will  sow  wheat  100  feet  wide  (working  width.  80  fiet),  elevating  Just  enough  gr»i 
to  distribute  it  properly,  whether  the  team  walks  fast  or  glow.  Price  »35.  For  sale  by 

L.    C  /V\OREHOUSE, 
WM.  H.  UBAI,  Agent   8»n  Leandro,  C» 
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Livermore  Valley  Views. 


This  week  we  draw  again  upon  Livermore  valley 
for  subjects  of  illustration.  The  views  printed  here- 
with are  characteristic  of  the  valley  and,  being 
characteristic,  are  of  course  beautiful.  The  lower 
cut  illustrates  the  fine  orchard  and  vineyard  known 
as  Olea  Vista  Farm,  the  home  of  Mr.  Louis  Mel,  two 
and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Livermore.  The  Mid- 
winter number  of  the  Herald,  from  which  we  take  the 
picture,  accompanies  it  with  the  following  description : 

Olea  Vista  covers  107  acres, 
and  is  traversed  diagonally 
by  Mocho  creek,  which  is 
bordered  by  large  sycamore 
trees.  The  land  is  rolling, 
and  from  the  house  site  one 
enjoys  the  full  panorama  of 
the  beautiful  vine-clad  valley 
of  Livermore,  with  Mount 
Diablo  in  the  background.  It 
is  composed  of  a  vineyard  of 
thirty  acres  of  the  choicest 
varieties  of  red  and  white 
grapes,  an  orchard  of  thirty 
acres  of  selected  varieties  of 
olive  trees,  and  about  thirty 
acres  in  almonds,  peaches, 
White  Adriatic  figs,  apricots, 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  be- 
sides which,  seventeen  acres 
bordering  Mocho  creek  are 
given  up  to  pasture  for  the 
ranch  stock.  A  stone  reser- 
voir of  40,000  gallons  capac- 
ity, located  on  the  hill,  is 
kept  full  of  the  purest  well 
water  by  a  Turbine  windmill. 

The  upper  view  illus- 
trates the  widely  known 
Mont  Eouge  wine  house 
of  Mr.  Chas.  Bon,  also 
near  Livermore.  It  is  a 
fine  example  of  a  Cali- 
fornia wine  house  and  is 
equipped  with  everything 
essential  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  storing  of  wines. 

The  Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian  says  the  Pajaro 
apple  crop  of  1895  is  well 
worked  out.  It  was  not 
a  heavy  crop;  its  keep- 
ing qualities  were  not  as 
good  as  in  past  years. 
The  Eastern  market  has 
been  closed  for  months 
owing  to  the  large  crop 
of  that  section,  and  the 
shipments  that  were 
made  early  in  the  sea- 
son, when  Bellefleurs 
were  moving,  were  often 
attended  by  loss  from 
softening  and  dishonest 
commission  agents.  *  *  * 
The  apple-shipping  firms 
of  this  valley  should  be 
represented  in  the  East- 
ern markets  by  a  live 
solicitor,  who  would  know 
when  and  where  to  place 
their  fruit  to  advantage 

and  who  would  be  posted  on  the  standing  of  the  fruit 
firms  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  loss  of  a  car- 
load of  apples  is  a  pocket-book  flattener.  The 
Pajaro  Bellefleur  has  been  a  favorite  in  the  Eastern 
markets,  and  with  proper  care  and  handling  will 
continue  to  be.  But  the  shipper  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  would  get  every  dollar  due  on  every  car. 


such  since  1888  that  the  whole  product  has  been  sold 
almost  as  soon  as  offered.  Last  year's  product  was 
75,000  gallons.  The  United  States  has  been  import- 
ing annually  850,000  gallons  of  olive  oil  with  a  great 
deal  of  cheap  adulterated  oil.  There  is  thus  an  un- 
limited market  for  genuine  native  oil.  He  says  the 
market  for  pickled  olives  far  exceeds  the  home  sup- 
ply, and  is  constantly  increasing. 


Horticultural  Commissioner  Younu  reports  that 
the  orchards  in  the  Lodi  district  are  practically  free 


brother  of  I.  C.  Steele  of 
Steele  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 


Pescadero  and  George 


For  the  year  ending  with  last  September,  Sonoma 
county  expended  $59,003.39  in  the  maintenance  of 
public  roads.  Commenting  upon  this  fact,  the 
Healdsburg  Enterprise  says:  "It  would  seem  that 
with  this  large  sum  of  money  our  thoroughfares 
could  be  kept  in  better  condition  ;  still  there  m  e 
many  bad  roads  to  keep  up  and  much  money  is  nec- 
essarily used.    Sonoma  county  can  never  hope  to 

put  its  roads  into  proper 
condition  until  it  shall 
bond  for  a  sum  sufficient 
to  do  the  work.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  profit- 
able investment  to  bond 
for  this  purpose,  for  good 
roads  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  prosper- 
ity of  any  section. " 


It 


MONT   KOUfJK   WINERY,    NEAR  LIVERMORE. 


According  to  the  Santa  Rosa  Democrat  Captain 
Grosse  is  an  authority  on  olives  and  olive  supply. 
He  says  the  demand  for  California  olive  oil  has  been 


OLEA    VISTA    FARM,    NEAR  LIVERMORE. 

from  pests.  Tn  no  other  part  of  the  county,  he  de- 
clares, has  he  found  the  orchards  in  such  uniformly 
good  shape.  While  there  were  a  few  scattered  in 
stances  of  insect  depredations,  there  was  nothing  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  to  call  for  very  stringent  pre- 
ventive action. 


E.  W.  Steele  died  at  his  home  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
Co.  last  week.  Mr.  Steele  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
dairying  and  stock  business,  and  was  widely  known 
for  his  enterprise  and  for  his  integrity.    He  was  a 


The  horse  slaughter- 
house, near  Portland, 
land,  Oregon,  has  closed 
down  because  no  market 
could  be  found  for  its 
product.  They  have 
slaughtered  7000  horses 
in  all  and  had  a  market 
for  pickled  horse  flesh  in 
Antwerp,  but  owing  to 
Chicago  packers  having 
shipped  a  lot  of  flesh 
from  diseased  horses 
there,  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ornment  closed  the  coun- 
try against  American 
horse  meat  on  February 
1st.  Several  tons  of 
pickled  horse  meat  were 
shipped  to  Japan  as  an 
experiment,  but  no  mar- 
ket was  found  there,  and 
the  meat  was  thrown  in- 
to the  ocean.  II  was 
found  that  the  receipts 
from  fertilizer,  made  of 
bones,  blood  and  waste 
meat,  and  from  the  sale 
of  hides,  tails,  etc.,  would 
not  balance  the  cost  of 
horses  and  slaughtering. 

A  London  dispatch  of 
the  25th  inst.  says:  "  A 
dispatch  to  the  Times 
from  Buenos  Ay  res  shows 
that  the  officials  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  esti- 
mate the  wheat  crop  at 
65  per  cent  of  that  of 
1893,  and  adds  that  400, 
000  tons  are  exportable. " 


A  SACRAMENTO  COMPANY  is  to  establish  a  fruit  can- 
nery at  Acampo  this,  season.  The  cannery  people 
also  want  to  put  up  a  large  lot  of  peas  and  have 
asked  the  people  about  Acampo  to  produce  a  crop 
for  that  purpose.  This  invitation  has  of  course  been 
accepted. 

The  Delano  Ooyrier  of  the  13th  says  the  big  barn 
of  Solo  Bros.,  at  the  ranch  three  miles  north  of  town, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  12th,  twenty-one  head 
of  horses  and  other  property  perishing  in  the  flames . 
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Fruit  Orowers' 
Meeting  at  Yuba 
City. 


The  Week. 


\\  eat  her  and 


(  Tops. 


The  storms  are  flying  eastward 
upon  too  northerly  parallels  this 
year.  A  good  heavy  disturbance 
has  just  gone  from  British  Columbia  to  Mauitoba  as 
we  write  ou  Wednesday,  and  that  course  is  so  far 
north  that  the  precipitation  touched  only  lightly 
upon  the  extreme  north  of  California.  All  that  the 
State  in  general  has  had  in  the  way  of  moisture  is 
fog  along  the  coast,  which  has  brought  some  tem- 
porary comfort  to  the  plants.  The  hopes  of  ade- 
quate moisture  born  of  th'e  January  storms  have 
been  dashed  to  earth  by  the  February  drouth.  Of 
course  the  game  is  not  nearly  up,  for  March  is  some- 
times very  wet  and  puts  a  new  face  on  the  situation, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  now  watching  for.  The 
central  part  of  the  State  has  had  a  fair  amount  of 
water,  but  it  has  not  been  distributed  well.  The 
south  has  thus  far  secured  only  about  half  the 
normal  rainfall  to  this  date.  It  is  now  time  for 
change  and  reform  in  the  weather;  and  if  half  the 
wind  employed  in  other  reforms  were  turned  loose 
in  the  skies,  the  State  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. , 
February  -t>,  189(5,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


There  was  a  meeting  of  fruitgrow- 
ers of  Sutter  county  last  Saturday 
at  Yuba  City,  very  similar  in  its 
scope  to  that  recently  held  at  San 
Jose.  Mr.  B.  F.  Walton,  as  chairman  of  the  Sutter 
Horticultural  Society,  occupied  the  chair  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Campbell  acted  as  secretary.  The  main  in- 
terest was  a  discussion  with  reference  to  the  con- 
signment system.  Judge  S.  J.  Stabler  spoke  earn- 
estly for  organization  on  the  part  of  growers.  He 
said: 

The  consignment  system  is  ruining  the  industry.  The 
growers  are  competing  single-handed  with  the  organized  com- 
mission men.  To  meet  this  they  must  co-operate,  especially 
in  the  line  of  dried  fruit.  Warehouses  must  be  built  and  the 
dried  product  of  the  valley  properly  graded  and  put  under  the 
selling  control  of  a  competent  person,  who  can  meet  the  deal- 
ers on  their  own  ground,  get  better  prices  and  extend  the 
markets. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Cutts  said: 

The  present  conditions  of  the  market  arc  largely  the  result, 
of  consigning  fruit.  It  threatens  that  no  f.  o.  b.  sales  will  be 
made  this  coming  season.  If  the  commission  men  unite  with 
this  point  in  view  the  growers  must  meet  it  by  selling  their 
fruit  by  sample.  The  exertions  of  the  past  must  be  renewed; 
work  the  orchards  better,  and  thin  more.  The  leasing  of  or- 
chards to  Chinese  is  another  detriment  to  the  industry  and 
should  be  discouraged. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Stabler  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

The  concensus  of  opinion  of  fruit  growers  is  against  consign- 
ments. There  are  two  ways  to  help  the  present  condition  of 
the  markets,  one  to  discourage  the  system  of  indiscriminate 
consigning,  and  the  other  the  advertising  of  our  products  in 
the  East.  Had  given  considerable  attention  to  the  latter 
proposition,  and  the  plan  is  as  follows:  An  incorporation  to 
be  known  as  the  California  Dried  Fruit  Bureau  ;  capital  stock, 
11,000,000 ;  10,000  shares  at  f  100  per  share ;  12  i>er  cent  to  be 
paid  in  monthly  installments ;  the  sole  purpose  of  the  organi 
zation  to  be  the  advertising  of  fruits  East.  The  work  of  adver- 
tising would  be  by  establishing  cooking  outfits,  distributing 
pamphlets  containing  recipes,  inserting  notices  in  family 
journals  and  in  cook  books,  getting  hotel  stewards  to  use  the 
fruit,  etc.  There  would  be  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of 
four  growers  and  three  dealers,  with  one  manager  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Kells  said: 

When  this  society  was  organized  in  lsss  the  principal  mat- 
ters before  it  were  how  to  raise  good  fruit  and  prepare  it  for 
the  market,  and  how  to  fight  the  insect  pests.  Prices  were 
good  then  and  the  question  of  the  best  mode  of  marketing  the 
product  was  not  considered.  This  is  now  the  vital  point. 
The  commission  men  have  been  reaping  a  harvest  from  the 
growers,  yet  some  dealers  have  tried  to  help  them,  but  have 
met  with  little  success,  owing  to  the  system  of  consignment, 
which  has  driven  most  of  the  best  dealers  from  the  Held.  Our 
fruit  is  sent  to  the  markets  and  one  man's  product  competes 
with  another's,  often  to  a  loss  to  both.  If  there  are  no  more 
|  f.  o.  b.  sales,  we  must  sell  by  sample  direct.  Drive  the  Chi- 
nese renter  from  the  tield  and  keep  up  the  grade  of  our  fruit. 
The  consigning  of  small  lots  to  San  Francisco  is  also  against  us. 

Mr.  F.  Hauss  believed  that  one  way  of  relief  from 
the  present  troubles  was  the  establishment  of  more 
canneries.  He  had  assessed  himself  one  dollar  per 
acre  to  help  a  cannery  project  at  Marysville  and 
stood  ready  to  do  it  over  again  in  behalf  of  any 
other  similar  proposition. 

The  result  of  this  talk  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  plans  for  a  more  effective  lo- 
cal organization,  as  follows:  A.  D.  Cutts,  S.  J. 
Stabler,  R.  C.  Kells,  Ferd  Hauss  and  15.  F.  Walton. 

A  resolution  favoring  the  free  market  proposition 
was  unanimously  adopted.  After  re-electing  Mr! 
Walton  president  and  Mr.  Campbell  secretary  of  the 
society  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  meeting  ad  journed. 


I'lie  Perkins 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain 
fall  Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature  1 

Minimum  Temperature 

Eureka  

.82 

24  73 

32  33 

28  35 

66 

40 

Red  Bluff  

06 

13.67 

25.13 

17.96 

74 

44 

T 

* 

31.54 

II  74 

* 

46 

San  Francisco  

12  43 

21 .97 

17  36 

72 

46 

4  OH 

II  32 

fi  26 

80 

42 

San  Luis  Obispo  

12  25 

22.46 

* 

84 

40 

Los  Angeles  

5  91 

11  68 

12.83 

84 

44 

San  Diego  

2  82 

10.17 

4.01 

78 

46 

.46 

3.01 

2.63 

4 

44 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


The  Perkins  process  of  preserving 
perishable  products  by  means  of 
compressed  air,  which  was  discov- 
ered, proved  and  neglected  in  this  State,  has  found 
better  fortunes  abroad.    The  following  dispatch  from 
Chicago,  under  date  of  19tb  inst.,  tells  the  story: 

Contracts  were  drawn  up  in  Chicago  to-day  by  means  of 
which  it  is  promised  that  packers  and  shippers  of  perishable 
food  products  will,  in  future,  get  along  without  ice.  Dr.  A. 
T.  Perkins,  now  a  resident  of  Chicago,  has  patented  a  process 
for  keeping  meats,  fruits  and  perishable  products  during 
transportation  by  the  use  of  sterilized  air.  His  patents  ex- 
tend to  the  Antipodes.  The  contract  concluded  to-day  was 
between  him  and  J,  H.  Smart  of  Melbourne,  manager  of  the 
Australian  Meat  Transportation  Corporation,  Limited,  for  the 
use  of  the  process  in  the  seven  colonies  of  Australia.  A  cor- 
poration is  also  to  be  formed,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
to  control  the  process  over  the  railroad  lines  of  this  country 
and  the  steamship  lines  running  from  the  ports  of  North  and 
South  America.  Dr.  Perkins  left  Chicago  this  afternoon  for 
New  Orleans,  where  the  sterilized-air  process  is  to  be  put  in 
operation,  it  is  said,  on  a  line  of  fruit  steamers  plying  from 
that  |>ort.  Upon  his  return  he  will  sail  for  Aust  ralia.  Mr. 
Smart  of  the  Australian  Meat  Export  Company's  Corporation 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  new  process  will  enable  Australia  to 
ship  its  meats  to  Europe,  instead  of  boiling  it  down  to  make 
tallow,  and  will  eventually  force  the  American  producers  of 
dressed  meat  out  of  the  European  market.  He  adds:  "  More- 
over, it  will  enable  us  to  ship  our  fruit  and  annihilate  the 
trade  which  the  American  syndicate  has  been  planning  for. 
We  propose  to  supply  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  with  meat 
and  fruit.  Six  warehouses  are  now  being  built  in  London 
and  Manchester  which  will  serve  as  our  distributing  points. 
Two  of  them  are  among  the  largest  receiving  warehouses  in 
the  world.''  The  fruit  syndicate  of  California  is  the  interest 
which  Mr.  Smart  says  has  been  most,  concerned  about  the 
matter. 


A  il  van  dug 

Orange  Pl  iers. 


The  market  for  oranges  has  sud- 
denly taken  on  greater  activity, 
with  the  very  satisfactory  accom- 
paniment of  a  sharp  advance  in  prices.  A  Pomona 
dispatch  of  the  24th  inst.  says: 

For  two  mouths  the  orauge  market  has  been  much  depressed 
and  growers  have  been  blue,  but  now  the  markets  have  be- 
come so  strong  and  promising  a  feeling  has  returned  that  this 
will  be  a  good  money-making  season  for  all  orange  growers. 


:  ■  t  y  - 

So  far  this  season  exchanges  have  shipped  about  one-third  of 
all  their  oranges.  Exchanges  reckon  that  thev  have  still 
between  4,500,00(1  and  [i, 000, 000  boxes  yet  to  ship,  and  they 
have  been  holding  back  shipments  for  the  last  month  in  order 
to  wait  for  the  revival  of  a  good  orange  market.  All  fruit  ex- 
changes in  southern  California  say  the  market  for  California 
oranges  this  season  was  ruined  by  wholesale  shipments  of 
oranges  less  than  two-thirds  ripe  to  San  Francisco  and  East- 
ern markets  last  December,  and  then  by  the  shipment  of  some 
500  carloads  of  frostbitten  and  juiceless  pranges  in  Januarv. 
It  has  taken  several  weeks  to  restore  the  confidence  of  whole- 
sale fruit  dealers  in  California  oranges. 


Gov.  Itudd  on 
State  and  District 
Fairs. 


Gov.  Budd  has  given  his  opinion 
at  some  length  upon  the  subject 
of  State  and  district  fairs,  and  it 
is  one  not  calculated  to  inspire 
great  hopefulness  on  the  part  of  those  especially  in- 
terested in  their  promotion.  At  Stockton  he  is 
quoted  as  saying  with  reference  to  the  district  fair  : 
I  am  opposed  to  this  continued  taxitig  the  people  for  the 
benefit  of  institutions  that  should  stand  on  their  own  bottom. 
I  recommended  to  the  Legislature,  so  that  nobody  would  mis- 
understand my  position,  the  establishment  of  three  State 
fairs  outside  of  the  fair  in  Sacramento,  hoping  that  by  the 
bill  being  passed  that  south  of  Tehachapi  there  would  be  one 
fair,  say  for  Los  Angeles,  in  one  year,  and  perhaps  In  some 
other  place  the  next  year.  That  the  central  portion  of  the 
State,  composed  of  the  old  district  associations,  would  have, 
another  fair,  and  the  northern  portion  another  fair.  Then, 
that  Stockton  could  -get  the  State  fair,  and  that  there  would 
be  such  competition. between  the  districts  and  sections  that 
it  would  be  of  great  "benefit  to  ourselves.  And  I  then  stated 
that  1  did  not  believe'in  the  number  of  districts  and  in  the 
immense  appropriations. 

At  Sacramento,  two  days  later,  the  Governor  being 
interviewed  with  reference  to  the  State  fair,  said  : 

1  desire  to  come  right  out  now  and  say  that  I  am  opposed 
to  any  appropriation  for  the  State  fair  as  it  is  at  present  con- 
ducted. I  think  that  the  agricultural,  horticultural  and  viti- 
eultural  interests  of  the  State .  should  be  taken  care  of.  but 
that  horse-racing  can  take  care  of  itself.  1  believe  that  this 
can  be  done  under  proper  laws  to  that  end.  A  proper  bill  re- 
organizing the  whole  thing  would  probably  receive  favorable 
consideration.  I  believe  there  should  be  four  fairs  -a  district 
fair  south  of  Tehachapi,  another  between  that  and  Sacra- 
mento and  a  third  situated  some  place  in  southern  California. 
Of  course  this  State  fair  will  have  to  be  maintained,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  property  is  held  in  trust  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  property  is  valuable.  Aside  from  this  we  should 
have  a  State  fairanvway.  Now,  if  these  fairs  were  held  at 
different  times,  and  any  State  aid  granted,  it  should  be  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  encouraging  exhibits  of  the  productions  of 
the  soil  and  manufacturers,  and  we  should  have  fairs  that 
would  amount  to  something.  Sacramento  lould  send  exhibits 
of  fruit  to  the  fair  at  Los  Angeles  and  other  places,  and  there 
would  be  a  lively  competition  between  sections,  which  is  the 
only  thing  that  makes  fairs  interesting  and  successful.  When 
the  State  fair  is  held  in  Sacramento,  county  fairs  being  done 
away  with,  other  parts  of  the  State  will  send  their  exhibits 
there,  and  the  fair  will  amount  to  something.  It  is  along 
these  lines  I  favor  reconstruction. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  secretary  of 
the  Spreckels  Co.,  has  just  issued 
the  following  card  of  instruction 
for  the  planting  and  culture  of 
sugar  beet  seed.  They  are  by  no  means  new — in 
fact,  they  are  all  the  better  for  being  old— but  this  is 
a  tjood  time,  if  you  are  "  projecting  "  with  beets,  to 
paste  them  in  your  hat : 

Plant  a  space  sixty-six  feet  square  -  one-tenth  of  an  acre. 
Keep  all  stock  off  the  land  after  the  rains  begin. 
Plow  deep,  break  up  thoroughly,  pulverize  the  soil  before 
planting. 

Sow  when  the  soil  is  warm  -when  advised. 

One  pound  of  seed  will  seed  one-tenth  of  an  acre. 

Sow  in  rows  eighteen  to  twenty-one  inches  apart. 

Sow  with  a  drill,  forced  feed  ;  sow  shallow,  just  deep  enough 
to  be  covered. 

Seed  should  come  up  iu  seven  to  twenty-one  days. 

Thin  the  beets  as  soon  as  they  develop  four  leaves. 

Thin  out  from  six  to  ten  inches,  according  to  richness  of  soil. 

Leave  only  one  beet  in  one  place,  and  that  the  most  vigor- 
ous one. 

Keep  weeds  out  entirely. 

Do  not  allow  a  crust  to  form  on  the  top  of  the  land  after 
seediug  or  while  beets  are  growing. 

Continue  to  keep  the  soil  loose  by  drawing  a  cultivator  be- 
tween the  rows  until  the  tops  cover  the  ground. 

Beets  should  ripen  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  days  from  time  of  seeding. 

When  the  outer  leaves  turn  yellow  and  lie  down  it  is  an  in- 
dication that  the  beets  are  ripening  or  are  ripe. 

To  get  a  proper  sample,  dig  two  or  three  rows  in  different 
parts  of  the  tield.  Sort  them  into  three  sizes  -large,  medium 
and  small  and  take  every  twentieth  beet  at  random  from  the 
three  piles. 

Sample  should  contain  twenty  to  twenty-five  beets. 

l>o  not  cut  the  tops  off  with  a  knife,  but  twist  the  leaves  off. 

E.  H.  Shhldon,  Secretary. 

Cost  of  Water  for  Irrigation. 


Instructions  for 

Planting;  Sugar 

Hcct  Seed. 


To  the  EDITOR: — Noticing  under  the  head  of 
"  Cleanings  '  the  cost  of  irrigating  in  the  different 
parts  of  this  State,  which  seems  to  run  from  $1.50  to 
$-5  per  acre  annually,  as  quoted,  1  would  state  that 
there  is  in  the  Pomona  valley  a  tract  of  land,  about 
3000  acres,  a  part  of  which  is  in  the  city  limits  of 
Pomona  and  known  as  the  "  Loop  &  Meserve  tract." 
The  average  annual  cost  of  service  for  irrigating  in 
this  tract  is  from  11  to  'M  cents  per  acre.  This  is 
without  doubt  the  best  and  cheapest  water  right  in 
southern  California,  and  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the 
$20  or  $2f>  per  acre  as  in  the  case  of  Crofton,  Red- 
lands,  Perris  and  other  places  under  the  Hear  Val- 
ley dam  system  in  San  Bernardino  county,  or  even 
under  the  Sweetwater  dam  system  in  San  Diego. 
"OldBaldie"  acts  as  a  most  durable  and  inexpen- 
sive reservoir  for  the  Pomona  valley,  and  the  water 
rights  in  this  tract  are  an  appurtenance  to  the  land, 
as  decided  by  the  courts.         Chas.  P.  Frisseli.. 

Pomona. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Jn  a  broad  view  of  American  life  there  is  no  more 
significant  fact  than  the  increased  attention  given 
year  by  year  to  the  birthdays  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  As  a  man  is  known  by  his  compan- 
ions, so  a  nation  may  be  known  by  its  heroes.  The 
instinct  of  a  people  seizes  unerringly  upon  the  spirit 
and  the  achievement  which  reflect  its  own  temper 
and  aspirations  ;  and  thus  the  image  of  a  nation  or 
of  an  age  may  be  discovered  in  the  biographies  of 
those  who  command  their  approval  and  reverence. 
For  three  generations  France  has  worshipped  the 
name  and  memory  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  and  in  the  1 
quality  of  this  imperfect  idol  we  may  read  the  faults  J 
of  the  French  national  character.  And  so  in  other 
lands  and  in  different  ages  we  may  trace  the 
essential  character  of  peoples  and  of  times  by 
studying  the  careers  of  the  men  who  have  been  most 
honored.  In  this  view  the  increased  reverence  paid 
to  the  memory  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  has  the 
highest  meaning.  The  instinct  which  selects  these  two 
names  from  out  of  the  galaxy  of  national  distinction 
and  bestows  upon  them  especial  tributes  of  consid- 
eration and  honor,  has  for  its  basis  a  profound  re- 
spect for  the  character  which  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln alike  personally  exemplified  and  for  the  princi- 
ples for  which  their  lives  were  devoted.  Sincerity, 
high  moral  purpose,  unselfish  service,  personal  clean- 
liness of  life,  the  exaltation  of  national  honor  above 
all  suggestions  of  sordid  interest — these  are  exhibited 
as  still  vital  ideals  by  the  popular  homage  paid 
the  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  There  are 
other  names  which  critical  judgment  would  write 
nearly  as  high  as  these  on  the  national  scroll  of  fame. 
Hamilton,  Marshall,  Webster,  were  men  as  essential, 
perhaps,  in  the  moulding  of  our  national  institutions. 
Their  service  is  admitted — their  names  are  immor- 
tal;  but  their  fame  is  in  the, judgment,  not  in  the 
affections,  of  our  people.  Their  service,  truly  great 
as  it  was,  did  not  accentuate  the  high  moral  quali 
ties  which  alone  have  power  to  touch  the  American 
heart  in  its  most  profound  sensibilities.  That  the 
American  people  never  exalt  to  the  plane  of  supreme 
regard  a  man  of  questionable  or  unproved  moral 
quality — that  the  character  of  national  hero  is  re- 
served for  him  who  combines  with  high  achievement 
the  worth  of  personal  goodness — this  is  the  largest 
and  most  hopeful  fact  in  our  national  life. 


Such  small  chance  as  there  may  have  been  for 
effecting  an  increase  in  tariff  duties  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress  was  dissipated  on  Tues- 
day by  rejection  on  the  part  of  the  Seuate  of 
the  emergency  tariff  bill.  The  division  was  a  deci- 
sive one— 41  against  the  bill  to  80  for  it;  and  under 
the  circumstances  there  is  no  hope  of  its  revival. 
Analysis  of  the  vote  shows  the  defeat  of  the  measure 
to  have  resulted  from  a  practical  combination  of  the 
silver  Republicans  with  the  Populists  and  Demo- 
crats. Early  in  the  session  the  extreme  silver  men 
— Teller  of  Colorado,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Dubois  of 
Idaho,  and  Mantle  and  Carter  of  Montana — declared 
that  they  would  vote  to  defeat  any  and  all  tariff  leg- 
islation until  the  "  claims  of  silver  were  disposed  of  " 
— that  is,  until  the  enactment  of  a  free  coinage  law. 
It  was  not  believed  that  they  would  persist  in  this 
determination  beyond  a  brief  time,  but  it  now  ap- 
pears that  they  intend  to  do  just  what  they  said. 
Their  attitude  opens  up  a  new  problem  in  the  work 
of  putting  the  tariff  back  upon  a  protective  basis; 
and  if  they  shall  stand  persistently  to  their  pro- 
gramme, it  may  postpone  indefinitely  the  day  of 
deliverance  from  our  present  inadquate  tariff 
arrangement. 

Hon.  James  D.  Dudley,  chairman  of  the  Mis- 
souri Democratic  State  Central  Committee,  with 
a  large  following,  is  for  silver,  and  announces 
for  himself  and  his  associates  that  they  will 
stand  upon  no  platform  which  does  not  de- 
clare for  free  coinage;  -and  that  they  will  sup- 
port no  candidates  who  will  not  declare  for 
the  silver  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  Ex-Gov. 
Francis  and  many  others,  including  the  whole  list  of 
Federal  office  holders,  stand  opposed  to  silver  and 
have  taken  a  course  which  will  prevent  their  co- 
operation with  the  silver  wiug  of  the  party.  They 
have  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the 
29th,  "  to  decide  upon  and  promulgate  a  declaration 


or  belief  and  a  line  of  action  for  those  Democrats 
who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  free,  unlimited  and  inde- 
pendent coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and 
who  will  not  be  read  out  of  their  party  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  nor  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
expressing  their  convictions."  There  appears  to  be 
little  room  for  compromise,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  two  Democratic  conventions  will  be  held  and 
two  sets  of  delegates  sent  to  the  coming  Chicago 
convention.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  free 
silver  faction  is  far  and  away  the  larger  in  point  of 
numbers,  but— through  the  influence  of'  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, exerted  personally  upon  the  more  prominent 
party  leaders  and  by  means  of  the  national  patron- 
age in  Missouri— the  men  of  most  weight  and  author- 
ity in  the  party  counsels  are  pledged  to  the  anti- 
silver  cause. 

This  trouble  in  Missouri  has  had  the  effect  to 
revive  the  talk  of  last  year  respecting  a  general 
split  on  the  silver  issue  ;  and  in  this  connection  the 
New  York  Sun  reproduces  the  utterances  of  Ex- 
Secretary  Whitney  delivered  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Speaking  of  the  financial  issue  in  its  party  relations, 
Mr.  Whitney  said  : 

The  money  question  will  undoubtedly  be  the  issue  in  the 
next  campaign,  and  unless  some  hard  educational  work  is  put 
in  before  the  next  National  Convention  it  will  prove  a  serious 
matter  for  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  Republican,  too,  for 
that  matter.  If  the  silver  men  should  carry  the  next  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  it  would  split  the  party  in  two. 
The  Democrats  must  stand  for  sound  money. 

There  is  no  misunderstanding  this.  If  the  coming 
Chicago  convention  should  declare  for  free  coinage, 
Mr.  Whitney  and  those  who  stand  with  him  will 
draw  out  of  the  party — at  least  for  this  campaign. 
With  this  threat,  and  with  the  row  in  Missouri  in 
view,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  situation  is 
very  critical. 

So  far  as  may  be  judged  by  appearances,  the  new 
Spanish  general  in  Cuba  has  made  no  progress  in 
the  labor  of  "crushing  the  rebels."  The  patriot 
forces  have  lost  no  ground  and  in  the  many  small  en- 
gagements of  the  past  two  weeks  they  have  at  least 
held  their  own.  The  only  evidence  of  a  new  hand 
in  the  struggle  is  severer  treatment  of  insurgent 
prisoners  and  fresh  threats  of  dire  punishment  for 
those  who  "  persist  in  rebellion."  The  universal 
sentiment  in  the  United  States,  favorable  to  the 
patriots,  is  not  without  its  effect  at  Washington,  and 
it  is  believed  that  a  formal  act  of  recognition  will 
soon  be  promulgated.  A  proposition  to  this  effect 
has  been  under  discussion  in  the  Senate  throughout 
the  week  and  has  developed  an  almost  unanimous 
friendship  for  the  Cuban  cause.  The  only  restraining 
influence  is  the  obligation  of  friendship  to  Spain,  and 
the  general  feeling  is  that  we  have  waited  long 
enough  to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  interna- 
tional courtesy.  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  be- 
fore the  close  of  another  week  the  step  so  ardently 
desired  by  the  mass  of  our  people  will  have  been 
taken.  A  very  important  incident  of  the  week  in 
connection  with  Cuban  interests  occurred  in  New 
York  harbor  on  Monday  night.  A  vessel  loaded  with 
arms  and  provisions,  and  evidently  preparing  to  sail 
for  the  island,  was  seized  by  the  police.  Of  the 
forty  or  more  passengers  found  on  board,  several 
were  of  the  number  recently  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  the  filibustering  steamer  Hawkins. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


The  farmers  about  Santa  Maria  will  experiment  this  season 
in  beet  raising. 

A  great  many  orange  trees  will  be  planted  this  season  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cloverdale. 

The  Utah  State  Senate  has  elected  a  woman— Mrs.  Lillie 
K.  Pardee — as  its  secretary. 

The  farmers  in  the  southern  part  of  Monterey  county  are 
anxiously  looking  for  more  rain. 

Edgar  W.  Nye,  famous  as  "Bill"  Nye,  the  humorist,  died 
on  the  21st  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  of  consumption. 

Kovalev,  the  Kussian  who  was  recently  convicted  at  Sacra- 
mento of  the  Weber  murder,  was  hanged  at  Folsom  last  Fri- 
day. 

Aetek  the  habit  of  the  Spanish  Republic.  Nicaragua  has  a 
rebellion  on  hand.  It  is  believed  that  the  existing  govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  maintain  itself. 

Two  horrors  have  marked  the  week  in  the  United  States — 
the  first,  60  men  entombed  in  a  Colorado  gold  mine:  the  sec- 
ond, 20  or  more  lives  lost  in  a  fire  at  Troy,  New  York. 

Ex-Congressman  Hakter  of  Ohio,  a  famous  protectionist 
and  gold  advocate,  committed  suicide  last  Saturday.  He 
first  insured  his  life  for  $200,000,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

The  proposition  that  the  Government  sell  out  its  claims 
against  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  railroads  is  re- 
ceiving increased  and  more  favorable  attention.  Under  such 
sale  it  is  believed  that  the  Vanderbilts  would  be  the  buyers. 

Jeff  Davis'  house  at  Richmond.  Virginia, — popularly  known 
as  the  "Confederate  White  House  " — has  been  opened  as  a  per- 


manent Confederate  museum.  It  is  a  magnificent  example  of 
ok  -fashioned  Southern  architecture  and  contains  many  valu- 
able and  interesting  relics  of  the  Lost  Cause. 

The  U.  S.  Senate  has  voted  a  pension  of  $1200  per  vear  to 
the  widow  of  the  late  Secretary  (Jresham,  based  upon  the 
military  service  of  her  late  husband.  It  is  well  known  that 
Gresham  left  his  family  poor. 

Negroes jn  considerable  numbers  are  leaving  the  South  for 
Liberia  Emigrants  are  promised  thirty  acres  of  land  apiece, 
afl° kc°f.oxen>  provisions  for  three  months  and  innumerable 
other  things  from  the  Liberia  Government.  Most  of  them 
give  up  every  dollar  they  have  in  the  world  for  their  tickets 
ot  passage. 

The  price  of  silver  bullion,  which  has  been  advancing  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months,  touched  70  cents  per  ounce  on  Mon- 
day. This  is  the  highest  price  for  manv  months.  This  fact 
gives  great  encouragement  to  the  very  large  number  who 
maintain  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  silver  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  return  of  good  times. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Fi.agi.ek,  daughter  of  Gen.  Flagler,  U.S.A., 
who  shot  and  killed  a  little  negro  boy  at  Washington  last 
year  for  stealing  fruit  from  the  Flagler  garden,  has  pleaded 
guilty  of  manslaughter  and  been  sentenced  to  three  hours' 
confinement  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500.  This  light  punishment 
for  a  grave  crime  is  widely  criticised. 

The  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  appear  to  be  in  earnest  in 
their  nomination  of  Secretary  Olnev  for  the  Presidency.  In 
one  sense  he  would  make  a  strong  "candidate,  since  to  him  is 
given  the  credit  of  reversing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  of  reanimating  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  Venezuelan  boundary  case. 

Hitherto  Congress  has  made  an  annual  appropriation  of 
money  for  religious  instruction  of  Indians  on  the  various  res- 
ervations, apportioning  the  different  tribes  among  the  several 
Christian  sects.  The  system  has  never  been  satisfactory  and 
Congress  has  voted  to  do  away  with  it,  leaving  the  matter  of 
religious  instruction  among  the  Indians  to  voluntary  mission- 
ary effort. 

There  is  serious  trouble  in  the  Salvation  Army.  Ballington 
Booth  and  his  wife,  for  ten  years  the  leaders  of'  the  Army  in 
the  United  States,  have  been  ordered  to  return  to  England. 
They  have  answered  by  resigning,  but  refuse  to  go  to  Eng- 
land. Whether  they  will  undertake  to  reorganize  the  Army 
on  an  American  basis  is  undetermined. 

A  prize  fight,  about  which  the  sporting  world  has  been 
much  concerned,  came  off  last  Friday  in  Mexico,  just  across 
the  line  from  Langtry,  Texas.  Fitzsimmor.s  knocked  out 
Maher  in  one  round.  A  short  time  ago  Corbett  voluntarily 
resigned  to  Maher  the  championship  and  it  is  now  claimed  by 
Fitzsimmons.  The  bruisers  were  unable  to  have  their  "  meet- 
ing" anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  disastrous  dynamite  explosion  ever  reported  oc- 
curred at  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  on  the  20th,  One  hun- 
dred or  more  persons  were  blown  to  pieces,  many  hundreds  of 
others  were  seriously  hurt,  scores  of  houses  were  destroyed 
and  nearly  every  window  in  the  city  was  smashed.  The  ac- 
cident occurred  at  a  railroad  station  a  little  apart  from  the 
city  and  involved  eight  carloads  of  dynamite. 

It  appears  that  the  G.  A.  R.  veterans  are  not  willing  to 
fraternize  with  their  late  antagonists  of  the  Confederacy. 
For  some  time  past  there  has  been  on  foot  a  project  to  hold' a 
great  "blue  and  gray"  parade  at  New  York  on  the  coming 
Fourth  of  July,  but  the  "blues"  will  not  take  part  in  it. 
General  Walker,  head  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  reports  that  he  "has 
visited  all  of  the  principal  Northern  cities  and  found  that 
there  is  strong  opposition  to  the  project." 

At  Stockton,  on  the  10th,  a  jury  awarded  $2100  damages  to 
Charles  Trabig,  for  ill-treatment  on  board  the  California 
Navigation  Co.'s  steamer  Mary  Garratt.  Trabig,  it  seems, 
was  a  stowaway,  and,  upon  being  discovered,  was  imprisoned 
in  the  hold  of  the  boat  in  a  very  painful  position  by  order  of 
the  captain.  The  instruction  of  the  Court  was  that  the  cap- 
tain of  a  boat  may  restrain  a  passenger,  but  he  cannot  punish 
him;  and  in  restraining  him  he  must  use  care  not  to  do  him 
injury. 

Dk.  Jameson,  leader  of  the  Transvaal  lillibusters,  who  was 
turned  over  by  the  Boer  authorities  to  the  British  for  punish- 
ment, arrived  in  England  this  week  and  on  Tuesday  was  put 
upon  his  trial.  The  charge  is  that  of  "  Warring 'against  a 
friendly  State."  Although  thus  arraigned  upon  a  criminal 
charge  of  which  his  guilt  is  unquestioned,  Dr.  Jameson  is  a 
popular  hero  and  his  comings  and  goings  arc  attended  by  en- 
thusiastic plaudits.  The  English  people,  apparently,  regard 
"warring  upon  a  friendly  State "  as  a  highly  meritorious  en- 
terprise." 

Interest  in  the  new  photography  with  the  aid  of  "cathode" 
rays,  which  have  the  power  to  penetrate  such  usually  opaque 
substances  as  leather,  wood  and  living  tissue,  grows  wonder- 
fully, and  the  newspapers  are  tilled  day  by  day  with  the  re- 
sults of  experimentation  here  and  elsewhere.  There  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  newly-discovered  principle  is  a  thing 
of  genuine  and  highly  practical  value.  In  its  adaptations  to 
surgery  it  appears  to  be  ot  special  service,  since  it  may  be  em- 
ployed to  expose  the  condition  of  organs  wholly  concealed  from 
ordinary  view. 

Gov.  Bidd  has  removed  Col.  Irish  from  his  place  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Blind  School,  and  the  latter  is 
"talking  back"  with  great  vigor.  Denouncing  the  Gov- 
ernor's course.  Col.  Irish  said  on  Monday:  "The  Governor's 
policy  concerning  State  institutions  is  a  libel  upon  California. 
This  wretch  is  traducing  California  and  libeling  California  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  a  demagogue's  advantage."  In  com- 
menting upon  this  pleasant  remark,  Gov.  Budd  said  on  Tues- 
day:  "  I  kicked  John  out,  and  I  suppose  he  has  a  right  to 
squeal."    All  of  which  makes  mighty  interesting  reading. 

A  revolting  story  comes  from  Oakland  to  the  effect  that 
Bert  Willmorc,  one  of  the  youthful  burglars  recently  arrested 
there,  was  trained  in  criminality  by  his  mother.  The  story  is 
that  Mrs.  Willmorc  regularly  taught  her  two  children,  the 
boy  Bert  and  his  little  sister,  the  trade  of  pocket  picking. 
Other  children,  including  young  Majors,  were  also  instructed 
in  the  same  arts  by  this  strangely  infamous  woman.  Mrs. 
Willmore  is  a  woman  of  plain  and  modest  appearance,  and  has 
always  maintained  a  character  for  respectability  and  even  for 
piety.  She  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church  and  prayer 
J  meeting.    She  is  now  under  arrest. 

Gleanings. 


Henry  BoOKSTB  Jr.,  the  well-kuown  fruit  dealer  of  San 
.lose  has  failed.  The  losses  will  fall  mostly  upon  banks  in 
San  Jose  and  San  Francisco. 

An  association  of  farmers  has  been  formed  at  Gridley  for 
thorough  and  systematic  experimentation  in  sugar-beet  grow- 
ing. Two  hundred  pounds  of  beet  seed  have  been  ordered 
through  Mr.  Spreckels.  Pledges  were  given  by  nearly  a 
hundred  farmers  to  plant  and  care  for  experimental  patches 
of  beets  this  coming  season. 

Woodland  Dcmmrat  :  Everett  H.  Foster,  a  prominent 
young  farmer  and  fruit  grower  of  Tremont,  Solano  county,  has 
a  small  canning  establishment  of  his  own.  It  is  operated  on  a 
modest  scale,  but  it  is  a  success,  and  demonstrates  what 
might  be  done  in  that  direction.  The  fruit  used  is  all  in  first  - 
class  condition,  the  work  is  admirably  done  and  there  isn't  a 
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large  canning  establishment  in  the  State  the  goods  of  which 
will  command  a  better  price  than  those  put  up  by  Mr.  Fos- 
ter. 

Lf.mooke  Leader:  Toe  grain  crop  on  the  West  Side  is 
l'i-ou  ing  nicely.  In  some  places  it  has  reached  a  height  of  six 
inches.  The  iast  rains  brought  down  quite  a  head  of  water 
from  the  mountains,  but  at  the  present  time  a  number  of 
waterways,  down  which  an  abundance  of  water  flowed  a  few 
weeks  ago,  are  now  perfectly  dry. 

Salinas  Index:  Many  of  the  farmers  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  county  are  harrowing  and  rolling  their  grain,  with 
a  view  of  breaking  up  the  crust  that  has  formed  over  the  late- 
sown  grain,  which  retards  its  growth.  E.  F.  Harris,  who  is 
farming  near  San  Lucas,  says  that  grain  in  that  locality  is 
looking  well  and  not  suffering  yet  for  rain,  although  a  good 
shower  would  materially  assist  growth  and  be  very  accept- 
able. 

An  wu'.im  Gazette:  The  Tustin  Fruit  Association  has  brought 
suit  to  recover  $lsrs  02  from  Earl,  which  amount,  it  is  alleged, 
was  fraudulently  withheld  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  32 
carloads  of  oranges  disposed  of  by  defendant  from  March  2Tth 
to  July  18th,  IX'M.  The  Tustin  growers  got  the  tarred  end  of 
the  stick  from  Earl,  and  are  this  year  where  they  belong 
along  with  the  other  orchardists,  in  the  Exchange.  The 
amount  of  their  claims  against  Earl  aggregates  $40,000,  and  it 
will  probably  be  years  before  the  cases  are  finally  adjusted 
by  the  courts. 

ObOVJLLB  Regixter  :  The  Postofflce  department  don't  like 
double  names,  in  fact  the  officials  have  gone  wild  on  this 
point  and  have  sent  out  an  order  saying  that  all  double 
names  must  be  run  together.  Thus  it  will  be  Brushcreek, 
Berrycreek,  Centralhouse,  Bidwellbar,  Clearcreek,  Yankee- 
hill,  Clippermill,  Nelsonpoint,  Benhur,  Twinoaks,  Hotlake, 
Spanishranch,  Meadowvalley,  Portwine,  Crescentmills.  The 
Breeze  says  soon  it  will  be  Santabarbara,  Sandiego,  Sanfran- 
cisco  andLosangeles  if  the  postal  auhorities  keep  on. 

Gbidlxt  Herald:  Win.  Grant,  manager  for  Balfour, 
(iuthrieit  Co.,  has  received  ten  tons  of  barley  from  England 
for  seeding  on  the  Keppel  ranch.  It  is  the  Smyrna  variety, 
and  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  cost  three  cents  per  pound  de- 
livered here.  Mr.  (Irant  lias  been  experimenting  with  the 
Australian  salt  bush  on  alkali  land.  He  states  that  the  plant 
makes  a  vigorous  growth,  and  that  the  high  water  did  not 
injure  it  much.  It  is  claimed  that  this  plant  will  absorb  the 
alkali  that  is  in  the  ground  and  thus  fit  the  soil  to  produce 
other  vegetation. 

Poktkk\  n.i.E  Adrancc:  The  trustees  of  the  l'ortervillc 
school  district  have  had  the  grounds  at  both  school  houses 
cleared  and  graded,  preparatory  to  setting  out  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees,  to-morrow  being  the  date  set  for  planting.  A 
good  many  trees  have  been  donated  by  private  citizens,  and 
the  trustees  have  also  purchased  some,  yet  the  number  on 
hand  is  not  sufficient  to  set  the  grounds  out  as  desired.  Dona- 
tions of  trees  arc  solicited,  and  every  man  in  the  district  who 
can  spare  the  time  is  invited  to  be  present  to-morrow  with 
his  shovel  and  assist  in  the  work  of  planting.  Come  out  and 
help  beautify  the  public  school  grounds,  and  you  will  never 
regret  it. 

WATSON VILLE  Pajaronian :  Enough  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  strawberry  acreage  of  this  valley  this  winter  to 
offset  the  loss  from  land  given  over  to  other  cultivation.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  fiOO  acres  in  strawberries  and  about 
400  acres  in  other  small  fruits.  The  growers  will  have  the 
fruit  this  season ;  what  they  will  want  is  a  market.  *  *  « 
Tree  planting  is  being  actively  pushed  this  tine  weather,  and 
the  demand  for  trees  has  been  unusually  heavy.  In  this  val- 
ley the  additions  to  old  and  the  planting  of  new  orchards  have 
been  mainly  confined  to  Bellefleurs.  The  demand  has  been  so 
large  that  the  nurserymen  have  sold  all  their  stock  in  this 
variety,  and  they  have  been  pushed  to  fill  orders  on  other 
varieties. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  Tom  Trosper,  who  is  in  Santa 
Rosa  as  a  member  of  the  Grand  Jury,  tells  us  that  a  disease 
has  prevailed  among  the  hogs  in  that  section.  He  thinks  in 
the  last  six  months  500  or  600  head  have  died  of  it.  Drake 
and  Ernest  Trosper  lost  100  head— all  they  had  but  five  :  Dick 
Brown  lost  100  head  ;  the  Cazadero  Kancti  lost  100  head,  and 
many  other  smaller  lots  have  died.  The  symptoms  appear  in 
the  neck  and  back ;  the  head  seems  to  be  drawn  down  with 
the  nose  to  the  ground.  They  live  from  a  week  to  two  months 
after  being  attacked,  and  toward  the  last  they  break  out  in 
sores.  No  one  knows  the  cause  of  the  disease,  nor  has  any 
remedy  been  found  for  it.  Mr.  Trosper  lost  twenty-seven 
head.  We  have  not  heard  of  the  trouble  in  any  other  part  of 
the  county. 

Sonoma  Index- Tribune :  The  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  on  the  20th  inst.  adopted  a  new  schedule 
of  rates  on  the  transportation  of  wine  and  the  return  of  empty 
puncheons.  The  reduction,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  effect  a 
saving  to  shippers  of  $5  or  $<>  per  carload.  The  new  rate  per 
ton  by  the  carload  varies  between  $1.30  and  $2  from  Sonoma 
valley  towns  to  San  Francisco,  or  vice  versa.  For  instance, 
the  rate  from  Sonoma  is  11.30,  from  Agua  Caliente  $1.70,  and 
from  Glen  Ellen  $2.  There  is  nothing  small  about  the  San 
Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railway,  and  it  is  always  willing 
to  do  the  right  thing  by  its  patrons.  The  reduction  is  made 
to  encourage  the  wine  industry  of  Sonoma  valley  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  to  eventually  increase  the  revenue  of 
the  road  from  that  source. 

Tbb  Chico  Canning  Co.  writes  as  follows  to  the  Enterprise.' 
We  have  received  a  number  of  enquiries  recently  as  to  what 
arc  the  best  varieties  of  peaches  for  the  use  of  canners.  The 
following  list  only  includes  such  comparatively  old  varieties 
as  have  been  thoroughly  tested.  All  the  freestones  are 
equally  good  for  drying.  The  varieties  arc  given  in  order  as 
they  ripen : 

GUng. 


Free. 
YellOW  Free 

Mary's  Choice. 
Crawford  Late. 
Muir. 
Wager. 
Liovell. 


Yellow  Cling. 

Tuscan. 

Orange. 

McDevitt. 

Sellers. 

Hatch's  Golden. 


The  best  white  clings  are  McKevitts,  George's  Late  and 
Winter,  ripening  in  the  order  named,  the  first  with  the 
Sellers.  Many  varieties  considered  standard  live  years  ago  are 
now  esteemed  unreliable.  Of  the  freestones  the  Lovell  and 
Muir,  and  of  the  clings  the  Sellers  and  Hatch's  Golden,  may 
be  taken  as  a  standard  of  excellence,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  the 
Muir  and  (Jolden  to  make  size  on  old  trees,  without  very 
severe  thinning.  The  trade  now  demands  large,  firm  and 
highly  colored  fruit,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  thinning, 
pruning  and  carefully  picking  the  best  varieties. 


For  Horse  Parasites. 


That  Frost  Fending  Again. 


To  the  Editor  : — "  Subscriber  "  of  Los  Gatns  asks 
how  to  get  rid  of  parasites  on  horses,  which,  1  think 
in  his  case  is  mange.  Let  him  wash  his  horse  with 
"  Little's  sheep  dip."  following  directions  as  to  dilut- 
ing.   I  have  tried  it  and  know  it  to  bo  a  good  thing. 

Xnrdhoff.  J.  Hobart. 


Mr.  F.  C.  Finkle  of  San  Bernardino,  whose  method 
of  averting  frost  we  recently  published,  and  to  which 
a  modification  was  suggested  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Ham 
mon  of  the  San  Francisco  Weather  Bureau  office,  re- 
plies to  Mr.  Hammon  in  the  Riverside  Prat  and 
gives  reasons  for  adhering  to  his  original  recom- 
mendation. This  matter  interests  the  whole  State, 
and  we  desire  to  record  for  our  readers  all  the  im- 
portant points  in  this  discussion.  Mr.  Finkle  writes 
as  follows:. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  some  kind  of  a  vat 
will  be  the  most  economical  method,  and  for  two 
reasons,  namely:  (1)  Because  the  cheapest  fuel  can 
then  be  used  and  (2)  because  the  labor  required  for 
their  operation  will  be  at  a  minimum. 

For  the  method  of  sprinkling  the  fire,  highly  com- 
bustible fuel,  like  straw,  dried  grass  or  wood  will  be 
required,  as  well  as  some  one  constantly  at  hand  for 
looking  after  the  fires.  In  this  way  the  cost  would 
be  increased  very  much  over  that  of  using  oil  and 
water  in  vats.  The  oil  is  now  the  cheapest  fuel  in 
the  market  by  far,  particularly  if  the  railroads  will 
carry  it  from  Los  Angeles  to  Riverside,  as  they 
surely  will,  free  of  cost,  when  to  be  used  for  pro- 
tecting the  orange  crop.  Thus  it  is  likely  that  this 
will  be  the  favorite  fuel,  and  with  its  use  the  spray- 
ing method  is  not  practicable. 

Prof.  Hammon  is  quite  right  about  500  gallons  be- 
ing sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  as  stated,  but 
my  estimate  of  6000  gallons  was  for  a  whole  night's 
use.  The  cold  air  is  constantly  coming  in  a  large 
body  from  the  outside.  Particularly  is  this  the  case 
in  Riverside,  and  on  very  cold  nights,  like  the  cold 
night  this  winter,  it  would  be  useless  to  warm  the 
air  but  once  and  then  do  nothing  more  until  morn- 
ing. The  cold  air  from  the  outside  would  gradually 
displace  the  air  rendered  warm  from  the  vapor,  and 
a  frost  would  occur  before  morning.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  system  which  can  be  kept  going 
all  night,  if  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  dangerous 
and  general  frosts.  For  such  nights  I  believe  it 
would  require  approximately  the  amount  of  water 
and  fuel  heretofore  stated  by  me,  but  for  slight 
frosts  a  much  less  amount  would  be  required. 

T  fully  agree  with  Prof.  Hammon  that  the  conden- 
sation of  the  vapor  warms  the  air,  as  it  is  in  this 
way  the  heat  is  given  off  by  the  vapor,  but  the  con- 
densation would  be  as  effective  when  the  vapor  is 
created  by  vapor  from  tanks  as  when  furnished  by 
sprayed  fires.  It  requires  artificial  heat  to  evapor- 
ate the  water,  after  which  the  condensation  fur- 
nishes this  heat  to  the  air,  and  by  making  the  air 
moist  enables  it  to  retain  this  heat  as  well  as  heat 
radiating  from  the  soil.  1  do  not  believe  in  large 
fires  for  the  same  reasons  given  by  Prof.  Hammon, 
but  favor  small  oil  jets  under  tanks  of  water  by 
which  the  heated  vapor  will  be  given  off  gradually 
and  condensed  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  conclusion  I  will  state  that  1  regard  the  ques- 
tion of  frost  protection  as  one  of  great  importance 
to  all  of  southern  California,  since  frosts  are  eccen- 
tric and  do  not  visit  the  same  localities  all  years. 

There  are  attempts  being  made  in  some  quarters 
to  make  Riverside  the  scapegoat  in  this  frost  mat- 
ter, but  the  truth  is  that  all  the  damage  was  not 
done  in  Riverside  alone  this  year,  and  all  honest  men 
should  have  the  courage  to  say  so. 

The  question  of  frost  protection  is  one  which  no 
locality  can  afford  to  ignore,  no  matter  how  well  it  is 
situated  in  the  orange  belt,  as  all  previous  frosts 
have  demonstrated. 


Using  Unsalable  Fruit. 


To  THE  Editor: — 1  note  with  interest  Mr.  Schure- 
man's  remarks  on  obtaining  large  sizes  of  prunes, 
and  have  written  him  to  ask  if  he  will  make  public 
Just  what  he  uses  on  his  trees,  and  when  applied. 

This  is  what  we  most  all  aim  for.  But  in  the  mean- 
time I  and  many  others  have  always  some  prunes 
which  run  over  100  when  dried.  If  this  great  ton- 
nage of  very  small  fruit  was  eliminated  from  the 
market,  the  price  of  the  remainder  would  be  sensibly 
benefited.  Therefore,  having  it,  how  shall  we  get  a 
little  of  something  out  of  it  ? — for  to  dry  it  is  time 
and  money  lost.  It  will  cost  over  1  cent  a  pound  to 
pick,  dry  and  sack,  and  1.'  cents  a  pound  freight  to 
the  East,  plus  brokerage,  etc.,  will  make  it  cost 
about  2i  cents  a  pound,  without  interest  on  invest- 
ment, cultivating  and  taxes.  For  my  part,  I  shall 
turn  every  box  of  green  fruit  which  will  run  over 
100s  into  hogs,  taking  it  as  it  comes  from  the  grader. 
I  tried  it  with  about  fifty  boxes  last  year  and  was 
astonished  how  the  hogs  grew  and  fattened;  but  in 
this  case  I  did  not  estimate  how  much  these  fifty 
boxes  were  worth.  Next  year  I  will  calculate,  and 
am  raising  a  pen  of  hogs  now  to  this  end. 

Greece  condemns  six  per  cent  of  her  currants,  to 
be  used  (or  worked  up  into  wine  ?)  at  home.  There 
may  be  a  partial  solution  of  our  future  difficulty  for 
us  voluntarily  to  convert  into  another  channel  all 
our  100s  and  over,  and  as  soon  as  we  awaken  to  the 


fact  that  there  is  "  money  in  it  "  we  shall  not  wait 
for  the  State  to  "condemn."  I  wish  others  would 
look  into  this  matter  and  report  "  pro  bono  pub- 
lico;" also,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  converting  100s  and 
over  into  brandy  and  vinegar.  I  also  suggest  that 
hogs  will  utilize  all  squashy  cots  and  peaches  very 
profitably.  £.  Petrie  HoTUB. 

El  Toro,  Orange  Co. 

The  suggestion  is  important.  The  food  equivalents 
of  fruits  for  stock  feeding  will  be  discussed  by  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  at  this  week's  meeting, 
and  next  week's  Rurat,  will  contain  a  very  complete 
exposition  of  the  subject  by  M.  E.  Jaffa,  instructor 
in  charge  of  the  agricultural  laboratory  at  the  State 
University.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  all  readers 
participate  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  to 
have  accounts  of  what  has  been  done  with  refuse 
fruit,  as  Mr.  Hoyle  sug-rrpsts. 


(iood  Fruits  for  Southern  California. 


J.  W.  Mills,  foreman  of  the  University  Experi- 
ment Station,  near  Pomona,  was  a  practical  fruit 
grower  at  Marysville  before  he  entered  upon  a  spe- 
cial course  of  instruction  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  State  University  and  also  was  after- 
wards placed  in  charge  of  the  experimental  work  at 
Pomona.  He  is  a  trained  observer,  and  we  accord 
sweet  confidence  to  his  recommendations.  He  has 
prepared  the  following  running  notes  upon  the  vari- 
eties which  he  considers  well  adapted  to  Southern 
California  conditions. 

The  best  all  around  freestone  peach  is  the  Susque- 
hanna. It  ripens  during  the  first  week  of  August, 
consequently  comes  in  with  the  general  crop.  It  is 
a  fine  yellow  peach,  good  for  drying,  canning,  or  eat- 
ing out  of  hand.  It  has  a  finer  flavor  than  any 
other  of  our  freestones.  Morris  White  is  a  white 
freestone,  clear  to  the  pit,  of  fine  flavor,  and  ripens 
with  the  Susquehanna.  Foster  is  a  good  yeliow  free- 
stone, of  large  size  and  good  flavor  ;  ripe  July  21st. 

Of  yellow  clings,  Tuskena  takes  the  lead.  It  is  a 
large  fruit  and  of  fine  flavor  ;  ripe  August  21st. 
This  peach  is  grown  under  the  name  of  Tustin  cling, 
Tuscan  and  Tuskena.  Other  good  yellow  clings  are 
Runyan's,  California,  Seller's,  and  McDevitt's,  rip- 
ening generally  in  the  order  named.  The  last  men- 
tioned ripens  about  a  week  earlier  than  Tuskena. 

The  best  white  cling  is  McKevitt's.  11  is  a  pure 
white  clear  to  the  pit;  it  is  impossible  to  get  any 
color  from  the  stone  when  pitting  the  fruit  for  can- 
ning. It  has  a  blush,  but  the  color  does  not  pene- 
trate the  flesh.  When  canned,  this  peach  has  the 
appearance  of  a  first-class  canned  Bartlett  pear. 
The  flavor  is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  peach. 
The  tree  is  only  slightly  subject  to  curl  leaf,  and  is  a 
sure  cropper.  It  will  undoubtedly  become  a  favorite 
with  canners;  ripe  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Heath's  cling  is  a  good  white  peach  in  some  sec- 
tions, but  it  is  too  late  for  the  experiment  station 
unless  it  is  irrigated.  Besides,  it  is  subject  to  curl 
leaf  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  apt  to  lessen  and  in- 
jure the  crop. 

For  local  uses  and  the  home  orchard,  Amsden 
June,  Brigg's  Red  May,  Gov.  Garland  and  Large 
Early  York,  generally  ripen  in  the  order  named. 
Their  season  lasts  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  July.  The  best  late  peach  is  Smock's 
Late  Free;  ripe  about  August  28. 

The  almonds  that  gave  the  best  results  commer- 
cially at  the  station  last  season  were  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Languedoc,  Marie  Duprey,  and  Lewelling's  Prolific. 
Pistache,  I  XL,  Golden  State,  Nonpareil,  and  King's 
Soft  Shell  had  the  best  flavor,  but  the  first  four 
mentioned  proved  the  most  profitable  to  handle. 
No  less  than  three  or  four  varieties  should  be 
planted,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  that  almonds  cross-pollinate  and  insure  better 
crops  when  varieties  are  mixed  in  an  orchard.  The 
sorts  named  bloom  near  enough  together  to  answer 
the  purpose. 

The  best  eating  plum  up  to  date  is  Normand's 
Yellow.  Burbank  is  undoubtedly  the  best  shipping 
variety.  Ontario  is  a  good  plum  for  the  family 
orchard.  It  is  of  the  Gage  type  and  is  exceedingly 
rich  and  tender,  but  a  poor  keeper.  River's  Karly 
Prolific  is  a  very  early  black  plum  and  of  good  flavor. 

Missouri  Pippin  apple  proved  to  be  very  prolific 
and  of  good  flavor.  It  comes  into  bearing  in  four 
years;  it  will  keep  until  the  next  summer  and  take 
the  place  of  our  summer  apples  of  inferior  quality. 
It  has  a  poor  color  in  this  State,  which  is  against  it. 
WThite  Winter  Pearmain  is  perhaps  the  best  apple 
for  general  planting.  It  is  a  good  keeper  and  of  fine 
flavor.  Jonathan  is  also  a  good  apple — fine  color, 
prolific,  quality  good.  Arabskoe  and  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg  are  promising  Russian  sorts. 

The  best  white  figs  for  this  section  are  Angelique 
and  Monaca  Bianca.  Grizzly  Bourjassotte  is  a  good 
dark -colored  fig.  Frivoti  and  Cipro  Nero  are  good 
late  varieties. 

Blue  Portuguese  is  the  earliest  grape  we  have  ;  it 
is  similar  to  the  Mission  in  appearance  and  flavor. 


February  29,  1896. 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Live  Stock  Opportunities  in  California. 

To  the  Editor; — It  appears  to  me  that  much  more 
could  be  realized  from  the  production  of  cattle  and 
hogs  in  this  State,  by  a  more  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  by  our  people;  and  having  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  business,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  I  can  say  something  worth  printing. 

The  market  price  for  both  beef  cattle  and  hogs  has 
generally  ruled  about  one  cent  per  pound  lower  here 
than  in  the  Chicago  market,  and  which  now  appears 
to  have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise,  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  enabled  the  packers  here  to  introduce 
their  own  goods  and  lessen  very  materially  the 
quantity  of  meat  that  has  been  received  from  Chicago 
annually  for  many  years. 

Our  Progress  in  Packing. — The  meats  packed  here 
now  are  far  superior  to  the  production  of  past  years, 
and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  not  only  securing  all 
our  home  trade,  but  in  being  able  soon  to  ship  our 
meats  abroad  by  sea  to  the  great  markets  of  the 
world  in  competition  with  other  countries. 

Can  Hogs  Be  Grown  Cheaply  f- — One  reason  why 
large  shipments  are  not  made  at  present  is  because 
the  quantity  here  is  limited,  in  fact  barely  enough  to 
supply  the  home  trade;  so  that  to  enlarge  the  busi- 
ness more  must  be  raised.  The  main  question  then 
is:  Can  hogs  be  raised  at  a  profit  at  3  to  4c  per 
pound  in  large  quantities  ? 

There  arc  many  places  on  this  coast,  distant  from 
transportation  lines,  where  land  is  good  and  cheap, 
where  hogs  and  cattle  can  be  raised  cheaply  and 
driven  long  distances  to  shipping  points. 

Any  place  where  alfalfa  and  barley  can  be  success- 
fully raised  on  cheap  land,  where  the  winters  are 
not  too  cold  and  water  plenty,  ought  to  make  the 
business  a  success. 

Growing  Barley. — In  raising  barley  for  hogs,  much 
of  it  need  not  be  cut,  as  they  can  gather  it  them- 
selves, and  none  of  it  need  be  threshed  or  bagged, 
for  if  fed  in  the  straw  from  the  stack,  they  can  man- 
age to  eat  it.  Barley  is  now  considered  as  an  all- 
round  food  for  old  and  young,  fully  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior to  corn  for  hogs,  and  it  takes  but  five  pounds  of 
barley  to  make  but  one  pound  of  pork  when  being 
fattened  for  market.  Their  early  growth  should  be 
largely  on  green  food,  with  some  grain. 

Barley  will  frequently  do  well  on  very  rough,  rocky 
land,  where  it  can  only  be  scratched  in,  and  will 
volunteer  fairly,  if  not  fed  off  too  closely,  and  as 
barley  for  seed  can  be  raised  cheaply,  there  is  no 
reason  why  even  a  poor  man  cannot  keep  up  a  large 
growth  of  barley,  in  the  manner  this  country  was 
covered  with  wild  oats  in  its  early  history — that  is 
by  leaving  plenty  of  seed  to  volunteer. 

By  having  portable  fences,  hogs  can  be  limited  to 
small  fields  to  prevent  too  much  waste,  which,  with 
the  feeding  from  stacks  would  soon  enrich  the  land 
in  a  liberal  manner. 

In  this  way,  with  plenty  of  alfalfa  kept  growing 
by  irrigation,  a  few  persons  could  raise  a  large  num- 
ber of  hogs  annually  at  very  low  cost. 

Necessaries  for  Hog  Groioing. — Hogs  to  be  thrifty 
require  plenty  of  pure  water  and  protection  from 
the  storms  of  winter  and  great  heat  of  summer,  as 
well  as  plenty  of  food.  They  can  be  kept  warm  and 
dry,  and  out  of  the  mud  and  filth,  by  building  low 
sheds  on  well-drained  ground  or  hill  slopes,  at  small 
expense.  They  should  not  have  too  much  exercise, 
as  it  makes  muscle  in  place  of  meat,  and  tough, 
stringy  meat  is  not  desirable. 

Tlie  Possible  Course  of  Prices. — It  will  perhaps  be  in 
the  interest  of  producers  for  hogs  and  cattle  to  re- 
main low  in  price  until  the  home  market  is  fully  pro- 
vided for,  and  until  there  is  a  surplus  that  must 
be  sent  abroad  for  a  market.  This  would  stimulate 
the  packers  in  seeking  a  foreign  market,  and  when 
their  meats  have  been  introduced  abroad  they  will 
find  just  what  they  can  do.  Then  this  market  will 
be  controlled  by  the  world's  markets,  and  better 
prices  will  rule. 

Transportation. — Meats  would  have  to  be  shipped  in 
salt  brine  to  stand  the  passage  around  the  Horn, 
and  it  would  require  much  more  time  to  reach  such 
markets  than  from  Chicago;  but,  as  invoices  of  well- 
known  goods  could  be  drawn  against  on  shipment, 
the  difference  would  be,  in  a  few  months,  more  inter- 
est at  low  foreign  rates.  That  would  cut  but  a  small 
figure  in  the  business.  At  4@4i ,  the  present  Chi- 
cago rate,  there  would  be  a  large  profit,  if  raised 
economically,  and  I  take  it  that  it  will  only  be  a 
question  of  a  short  time  when  the  packers  here  will 
see  a  larger  profit  in  more  business  through  the 
export  of  a  large  portion  of  their  product. 

The  Beef  Product. — Beef  in  barrels  and  cans  would 
follow  pork  in  about  the  same  lines,  and  can  be  pro- 
duced here  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  heretofore, 
if  there  was  a  market  for  it.  The  price  of  beef  here 
has  been  uniformly  from  1  to  2  cents  per  pound 
lower  than  in  Chicago,  and  could  no  doubt  be  shipped 
at  present  at  a  good  round  profit. 

Why  Have  We  No  Export  Trade?— It  was  expected 
that  on  the  establishment  of  the  large  abattoir  of 


the  Western  Meat  Co.  at  Baden  they  would  imme- 
diately commence  the  shipment  of  meat  abroad.  But 
up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no  move  in  that  direc- 
tion to  notice.  It  is  a  current  belief — the  above 
company  being  owned  and  directed  by  Eastern  pack- 
ers—that a  movement  of  that  kind  would  be  in  com- 
petition with  themselves  and  undesirable. 

It  is  rumored,  also,  that  Armour  of  Chicago  in- 
tends to  locate  an  abattoir  here  of  his  own  for  the 
preparation  of  meats  for  shipment  abroad,  as  there 
is  a  better  prospective  profit  here  than  at  his  home. 
It  is  strange  that  the  wealthy  cattlemen  and  butchers 
of  this  coast  have  been  content  in  having  a  continual 
warfare  among  themselves  for  years  in  striving  for 
our  limited  local  market,  when  the  boundless  seas 
and  markets  of  the  world  have  been  open  to  them  at 
all  times.  They  have  the  stock  and  the  capital,  and 
why  they  should  continue  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
making  1  to  2  cents  per  pound  more  than  they  have 
been  doing  certainly  requires  an  explanation. 

TJie  Dairyman's  Interest. — If  there  was  a  good  mar- 
ket here  for  first-class  beef  at  6@7c,  and  pork  at  4c, 
then  the  small  farmers  and  dairymen  could  raise  a 
large  portion  of  it,  and  thus  find  a  place  for  their 
surplus  milk,  which  is  now  being  sold  at  a  loss — in 
butter,  cheese  and  milk.  They  would  then  raise 
their  calves,  in  place  of  feeding  than  to  hogs;  and  in 
lessening  the  supply  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  their 
value  would  be  enhanced  and  thus  all  make  a  profit, 
in  place  of  present  losses. 

The  dairyman  must,  however,  raise  better  and 
larger  calves  than  heretofore — something  for  beef 
as  well  as  milk— so  that  what  he  could  not  raise 
himself  would  be  suitable  for  the  raiser  of  stock  for 
beef,  and  for  which  there  is  always  a  ready  market. 
In  fact,  we  now  have  a  much  larger  demand  for  one- 
half  and  three-quarter  blood  Holstein  bulls,  at  good 
prices,  than  we  can  possibly  supply,  for  use  among 
cattlemen.  The  Holstein  is  a  large  animal  and  gen- 
erally a  large  milker,  while  half-breed  Holstein  cows 
bring  much  more  in  this  market  than  common  cows. 
Some  of  the  large  cattle  raisers  have  been  using 
Holstein  bulls  for  some  years,  and  find  a  larger  profit 
in  the  good  cows  and  bulls  they  raise  than  they  do  in 
raising  strictly  for  beef;  for  if  the  heifers  fail  to 
make  good  cows  they  will  make  good  beef.  The 
good  milkers,  after  their  usefulness  as  milkers 
ceases,  make  good  beef  also,  and  plenty  of  it. 

An  All-Round  Benefit. — If  the  above  is  correct,  the 
finding  of  new  markets  for  meats  at  enhanced  prices 
would  immediately  enlarge  the  production  of  meats 
and  lessen  the  quantity  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
sent  to  market,  encourage  the  raising  of  better  and 
more  profitable  cows,  and  thus  not  only  furnish 
profitable  employment  for  those  now  in  the  business, 
but  offer  superior  inducements  towards  a  much 
larger  population.  R.  G.  Sneath. 


The  General  Supply  of  Cattle. 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing  very  pertinent 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Sneath,  some  remarks  of  the 
Southwestern  Stockman  of  Arizona  are  very  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  shortage  in  horned  stock  and  the 
revival  of  the  breeding  interest.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  pregnant  fact  in  considering  the  shortage  of  the 
cattle  supply  is  the  extreme  scarcity  of  green  salted 
hides  throughout  the  country  this  year.  A  leading 
hide  buyer  told  a  representative  of  this  paper  a  few 
days  ago  that  there  were  not  over  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  hides  to  be  bought  in  the  country  now 
that  there  were  two  years  ago,  and  the  price  is  now 
nearly  double  what  it  then  was — a  fact  which  would 
bring  the  hides,  if  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try for  sale.  The  imports  of  dry  hides  have  been 
unusually  large;  but  as  these  cannot  be  used  to  make 
slaughter  sole,  belting  butts,  harness  or  bicycle 
leather,  as  well  as  many  varieties  of  upper  and  bag 
leather,  they  do  not  fill  the  demand.  The  South 
American  dry  hides  are  chiefly  used  to  make  what  is 
known  as  dry  hide  sole.  For  the  scarcity  of  green 
salted  hides  abundant  reason  is  found  in  the  Ameri- 
can shortage  of  cattle.  The  figures  show  a  loss  of 
receipts  at  the  four  Western  slaughter  markets  of 
800,000  head  as  compared  with  1894  and  of  1,500,000 
head  as  compared  with  1892 — the  largest  year  known. 
Nor  is  the  situation  improving,  for  the  November 
figures  show  the  smallest  receipts  for  the  month  that 
have  been  known  since  1886. 

The  condition  of  the  green  salted  hide  market  is 
only  confirmatory  of  the  fact  of  cattle  shortage, 
which  was  already  pretty  clearly  established.  It  is 
a  fact  which  ought  to  influence  the  growers  of  cattle 
to  make  an  effort  to  increase  the  supply,  and  those 
who  are  earliest  in  the  field  are  likely  to  find  the 
work  most  remunerative.  After  a  little  while  the 
scant  supply  will  be  so  oppressive  that  everybody 
will  engage  in  the  work  of  meeting  the  demand;  and 
when  their  crops  of  steers  come  on,  they  will  prob- 
ably find  themselves  competing  with  abundant  sup- 
plies. It  is  those  who  commence  early  that  will  suc- 
ceed in  making  the  work  pay  best;  and  while  they 
are  about  it,  they  should  see  to  it  that  they  put 
themselves  in  position  to  do  good  work  by  breeding 
good  cattle,  for  this  is  the  kind  the  market  now 
wants  and  is  going  to  continue  to  want.  The  <S7<  .7, •- 
man's  advices  from  those  sections  which  largely  sup- 


ply the  range  cattle  growers  with  bulls  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  stock  of  bulls  is  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted. Many  breeders  have  sold  their  entire  bull 
crop,  only  reserving  a  few  of  the  choicest  for  local 
trade  and  for  sale  to  breeders.  Still  there  are  yet 
a  good  many  young  bulls  in  breeders'  hands,  and 
those  intending  to  make  an  effort  to  meet  the  exist- 
ing shortage  should  endeavor  to  pick  up  some  of  the 
best  while  they  are  yet  in  the  market.  Large  num- 
bers are  going  west  and  southwest  to  reappear  in 
their  get  in  the  markets,  to  compete  more  severely 
with  natives  unless  natives  are  brought  up  by  more 
care  in  breeding. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Barley  as  a  Food  for  Milk. 


As  barley  is  such  a  prominent  feeding  grain  in 
California,  we  like  to  set  forth  whatever  is  available 
as  to  its  general  nutritive  standing.  Prof.  F.  W. 
Woll  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  station,  writing 
on  the  subject  to  Hoard's  Dairyman,  shows  that  bar- 
ley is  the  main  cereal  crop  in  the  northern  European 
countries,  and  is  therefore  considered  a  very  valu- 
able feed  both  for  fattening  and  for  milk  and  butter- 
producing  stock.  It  is  not  fed  as  much  to  milch  cows 
as  to  swine,  since  wheat  bran  may  generally  be  had 
at  the  same,  or  less,  cost  and  is  often  preferred  by 
dairymen,  even  when  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
price  of  the  two  feeds.  When  fed  to  milch  cows,  bar- 
ley is  preferably  ground  medium  fine,  or  at  any  rate 
crushed.  It  should  be  fed  dry.  Instead  of  feeding 
it  alone,  a  mixture  of  barley  and  oats,  sown,  har- 
vested and  ground  together,  is  often  fed,  the  ratio 
between  the  two  cereals  being  as  one  to  two,  or  as 
two  of  barley  to  three  of  oats,  by  weight.  This  feed 
is  considered  of  greater  value  to  milch  cows  than 
pure  barley,  since  the  slightly  constipating  tendency 
of  barley  is  counteracted  by  feeding  oats  along  with 
it ;  oats  fed  alone  will  be  apt  to  produce  looseness  of 
the  bowels,  and  by  feeding  a  mixture  of  both  cereals 
the  digestion  of  the  cows  is  therefore  kept  in  good 
order. 

Barley  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  quality  of 
both  milk  and  butter,  and,  like  all  our  more  import- 
ant grain  foods,  may  be  fed  safely  to  the  various 
classes  of  farm  animals,  whenever  its  price  is  such  as 
to  allow  it  to  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  stock  food. 
In  the  Northwestern  States  barley  is  primarily 
grown  for  malting  purposes,  and  where  a  good  qual- 
ity of  grain  is  harvested,  it  doubtless  pays  better  to 
dispose  of  the  crop  this  way,  rather  than  to  feed  it 
to  stock.  But  where  a  second-grade  article  is  pro- 
duced, or  when,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time, 
the  market  price  of  barley  is  abnormally  low,  the 
most  economical  way  to  utilize  the  crop  is  to  feed  it 
on  the  farm,  to  horses,  fattening  sheep  or  swine,  or 
to  milch  cows.  The  prejudice  which  some  farmers 
have  against  it  as  a  stock  food,  as  far  as  appears 
from  the  evidence  at  hand,  comes  from  unfamiliarity 
with  its  use  for  this  purpose.  If  fed  ground  and  in 
moderate  quantities,  none  but  good  results  will  fol- 
low. 


Oleomargarine  Must    Be   More  Plainly 
Marked. 


It  is  announced  from  Washington  that  important 
regulations  relating  to  the  packing,  exportation  and 
sale  of  artificial  butter  became  effective  on  the  first 
of  the  present  month  and  are  being  enforced  by  the 
internal  revenue  officers.  In  substance,  the  regula- 
tions provide  that  the  word  "oleomargarine"  shall 
be  conspicuously  displayed  on  all  artificial  butter. 
Ever  since  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  began, 
the  makers  have  been  steadily  and  persistently  en- 
gaged in  an  endeavor  to  embellish  the  packages  con- 
taining the  stuff  with  various  designs,  devices,  illus- 
trations and  words  which  tend  to  conceal  the  true 
character  of  the  article  and  to  suggest  that  it  was 
some  sort  of  genuine  butter. 

The  internal  revenue  authorities  declare  they  are 
determined  to  see  that  oleomargarine  shall  be  sold 
for  what  it  really  is,  without  subterfuge  or  decep- 
tion, and  consequently  no  retail  dealer  will  be  allowed 
to  use  any  private  design  or  device,  unless  it  is  used 
in  connection  with  the  word  "  oleomargarine." 


After  Filled  Cheese. 


Filled  cheese,  which  means  skimmed  milk  cheese 
enriched  during  the  manufacture  by  addition  of 
grease  butter,  oleomargarine  or  some  of  its  aliases, 
has  had  some  little  attention  in  California,  but  it  has 
not  paid  very  well  out  here,  we  believe,  and  some  at 
least  who  made  it  have  repented  of  their  practices. 
At  the  East  filled  cheese  is  regarded  as  a  great 
menace  to  the  industry  and  it  is  given  credit  for 
sadly  wrecking  the  export  trade.  The  material  is  to 
be  set  upon  through  Congress  and  Mr.  D.  F.  Wilbur 
has  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
bill  defining  as  "  filled  cheese  "  all  "  substances  made 
of  milk  or  skimmed  milk  with  the  admixture  of  but- 
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ter,  animal  oils  or  fats,  vegetable  or  any  other  oils, 
or  compounds  foreign  to  such  milk,  and  not  the 
usual  product  of  the  dairy,  and  made  in  imitation 
or  semblance  of  cheese;  "  and  paying  for  taxing  the 
makers  $000  per  annum  for  every  factory,  whole- 
salers $360,  and  retailers  $48,  with  heavy  penalties 
for  non-payment.  Filled  cheese  must  be  packed  in 
new  wooden  packages,  plainly  marked  with  the 
composition  of  the  substance,  and  may  only  be  sold 
from  such  original  packages;  and  large  signs  must 
be  displayed  above  them.  Coupon  stamps  repre- 
senting one  cent  per  pound  must  also  be  affixed. 
Imported  filled  cheese  must  pay  a  spec  ial  duty  of  IB 
cents  per  pound,  and  no  law  which  authorizes  draw- 
backs, discounts,  bounties,  or  rebates  on  exports 
shall  apply  to  filled  cheese. 

Johnson  Grass  Roots  for  Cows. 


Perhaps  while  feed  is  short  and  money  scant  some 
people  who  have  more  Johnson  grass  than  they  want 
can  use  the  roots  for  cow  feed.  We  do  not  commend 
it  for  this  purpose,  if  one  is  doing  any  up-to-date 
dairying,  but  it  may  do  for  people  who  are  still  fol- 
lowing old  styles.  A  Texan  writes  to  a  local  paper 
that  last  February  and  March  he  tried  to  kill  out 
about  twenty  acres  of  Johnson  grass  by  plowing  it 
up  and  letting  it  freeze  out,  as  he  supposed,  but  to 
his  astonishment  he  found  that  a  lot  of  lean,  hungry 
cows  followed  the  plow  and  ate  every  root  they  could 
find.  In  the  course  of  a  week  he  could  see  that  the 
cows  were  picking  up  and  looking  much  better,  and 
the  ones  he  was  milking  gave  three  times  as  much 
milk  as  they  did  before  they  commenced  to  eat  the 
Johnson  grass  roots.  The  field  put  the  writer  in 
mind  of  scrub  oak  land;  there  was  very  little  fuel 
above  the  ground,  but  when  the  plow  was  put  in 
enough  firewood  could  be  got  to  run  three  fires  all 
through  the  winter.  The  Johnson  grass  roots  were 
a  bonanza  to  the  Texan  and  his  cows,  and  he  advises 
anyone  who  is  short  of  feed  to  put  the  plow  in  and 
cultivate  the  Johnson  grass  crop  and  feed  the  cows 
at  the  same  time.  He  did  not  kill  that  Johnson 
grass  by  plowing  it  up  to  freeze.  It  is  there  to  stay 
and  he  is  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  kill  it  is  to 
let  it  alone. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Poultry  Practice. 

There  may  seem  to  be  a  great  amount  of  reitera- 
tion in  the  counsels  which  poultry  writers  give  the 
public,  but  really  it  is  very  important  there  should 
be.  Only  a  few  things,  perhaps,  separate  successful 
poultry  keeping  from  failure,  but  these  are  essen- 
tials, and  ding-dong  seems  to  be  the  only  method  of 
inculcation.  The  fact  that  the  successful  poultry 
people  agree  so  thoroughly  in  their  items  of  advice 
should  convince  the  beginners  and  the  old  style  let- 
them-shift-for-themselves  poultry  keepers  that  the 
advice  is  sound  and  necessary. 

The  Matter  of  Qualifications. — This  is  insisted  upon 
by  all,  and  the  statement  of  Thomas  Robinson  in  the 
Northwest  Horticulturist  puts  it  in  this  way:  "  It  is 
an  awful  fact  to  have  to  accept,  but  there  are  about 
ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  men  who  engage  in  busi- 
ness that  do  not  make  a  success  of  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  they  fail ;  and  when  one  can  accurately  answer 
the  question  why  Mr.  Smith  fails  in  bis  business, 
while  Mr.  Jones,  right  next  door  to  him,  makes  a 
fortune  in  the  same  line  of  goods,  then  we  will  be 
able  to  account  more  intelligently  why  some  fail  and 
others  succeed  in  the  poultry  business.  There  are 
a  number  of  qualifications  necessary  in  the  makeup 
of  an  all  round  good  poultryman.  First,  he  must  be 
possessed  of  a  wonderful  amount  of  stick-to-it-ive- 
ness ;  the  word  'failure'  or  'can't'  must  not  be 
allowed  a  place  in  his  vocabulary,  and  he  must  make 
up  his  mind  at  the  beginning  that  he  is  going  to  suc- 
ceed at  all  hazards,  making  cleanliness,  industry, 
economy  and  common  sense  four  corner  posts." 

Some  Essential*. — In  order  to  obtain  best  results 
everything  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean — drink- 
ing vessels  washed  out  every  day  and  fresh  water 
given  two  or  three  times  each  day.  Roosting  places 
must  be  overhauled  regularly  and  a  continual  war- 
fare waged  against  lice,  as  we  may  feed  anything 
and  everything  calculated  to  make  hens  lay,  have 
nice  grass  runs  for  them,  furnish  an  abundance  of 
fresh  water,  but  if  these  same  fowls  are  being  wor- 
ried to  death  day  and  night  there  will  be  a  dearth  of 
eggs  and  a  sickly  looking  flock  ;  and  do  not  be  too 
easily  convinced  that  your  houses  are  free  from  these 
pests.  All  these  things  require  work,  we  know,  but 
this  is  no  business  for  a  lazy  man;  furthermore,  it  is 
no  business  for  a  man  who  does  not  take  pleasure  in 
"  fadding'"  around  and  attending  to  all  these  (what 
may  appear)  little  things.  There  is  nothing  savor- 
ing of  a  Government  snap  in  raising  poultry  for  a 
living;  one  must  be  up  early  and  late  and  at  it  all 
day.  Discouragements  will  come,  but  they  must  be 
transformed  into  stepping  stones  leading  on  to  suc- 
cess.   Sickness  may  get  hold  in  the  flock:  hens  may 


persistently  refuse  to  lay  just  at  a  time  when  we  most 
wish  them  to;  something  of  a  cyclonic  character 
may  come  and  sweep  off  one-half  of  our  early  hatched 
chicks  that  we  have  been  confidently  looking  for- 
ward to  for  our  supply  of  30  or  35-cent  eggs  the 
coming  winter.  However,  rembember  there  is  no 
effect  without  a  cause,  and  let  us  try  and  find  out 
the  cause  and  guard  against  a  repetition  in  the 
future. 

Feeding. — This  should  be  doue  with  a  specific  object 
in  view,  and  done  carefully.  Mr.  Robinson,  as 
quoted  above,  usually  feeds  a  little  warm  mush  in 
the  morning,  made  up  of  about  one-third  each  of 
bran,  shorts  and  chop  feed,  mixing  it  just  stiff  as 
possible  with  a  good  strong  arm.  Just  feed  sufficient 
of  this  to  partially  stay  that  ravenous  hunger  mani- 
fested in  the  early  morning,  and  to  form  a  stay  for 
the  stomach.  After  this  meal  do  not  let  them  get 
anything  but  what  they  search  for. 

A  scratching  shed  is  quite  essential  and  should  be 
in  close  proximity  to  the  roosting  place,  so  that  in 
very  bad  weather  the  fowls  can  spend  the  whole  of 
the  day  there  if  necessary.  Have  the  floor  well  cov- 
ered with  litter  of  some  kind,  scattering  a  little 
grain,  and  there  let  them  work  for  what  they  get. 

Ruling  Policies. — Be  content  to  go  slow,  gaining 
experience  as  you  go  along.  How  many  discouraged 
and  disgusted  would-be  poultrymen  can  trace  their 
failure  to  making  too  big  a  showing  on  the  start ! 
The  most  successful  men  in  all  lines  of  business  are 
those  who  commenced  in  a  small  way,  plodding  their 
way  to  the  front  on  top  of  each  day's  experience. 
Make  twenty-five  hens  pay  their  way  before  trying 
250  or  500,  for  it  is  no  child's  play  to  manage  a  poul- 
try farm  of  500  laying  hens,  and  to  keep  that  num- 
ber replenished  each  year  with  young  stock.  Mr. 
Robinson  has  always  taken  the  stand  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  keep  a  hen  through  her  moulting  season 
where  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  a  market 
standpoint,  but  to  raise  sufficient  young  stock  each 
year  to  keep  up  the  required  number  of  paying  hens, 
having  the  chicks  to  come  out  in  April,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  fall  laying,  and  crowd  these  pullets  for  all 
there  is  in  them  until  the  following  fall,  or  until  such 
time  as  they  show  signs  of  moulting,  and  get  them 
off  to  market  immediately,  and  instead  of  feeding  500 
(or  any  number)  of  moulting  hens  for  two  or  three 
months  put  that  same  feed  in  the  growing  stock  and 
let  them  be  putting  it  into  flesh.  By  this  method 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  cockerels  for  sale  in  the  fail, 
and  they  will  pay  for  the  feed  consumed  in  raising 
themselves  and  pullets.  This  keeping  two,  three  or 
four-year-old  hens  will  never  do  on  a  modern  egg 
farm,  only  so  far  as  we  may  need  some  for  breeding 
purposes.  A  hen  is  an  egg  machine,  and  by  keep- 
ing steam  up  in  flrst-class  shape,  from  the  time  it 
breaks  through  the  shell  as  a  chick  in  April  until 
August  of  the  following  year,  we  can  get  out  the 
very  best  there  is  in  it  for  all  time  from  a  profitable 
standpoint.  In  other  words,  do  not  feed  without 
some  return  for  it,  either  in  growing  chicks  or  eggs. 

Five  Weeks  Old  Chickens. 


arrived  previously.  The  ostriches  were  in  charge  of 
Joe  Stokes,  colored,  who  is  in  the  employ  of  Mrs.  C. 
S.  Dooley,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  who  is  the  shipper 
of  the  birds.  Mrs.  Dooley  has  an  ostrich  farm  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  these  are  part  of  her  stock.  Two 
of  them  are  birds  that  were  brought  from  Africa, 
and  the  others  were  raised  on  her  farm.  The  birds 
were  sent  from  Los  Angeles  to  Atlanta,  where  they 
were  on  exhibition  at  the  Cotton  States  and  Inter- 
national Exposition.  Major  Tiffin,  to  whom  the 
birds  were  shipped,  saw  them  at  Atlanta,  and  pur- 
chased two.  He  was  so  well  pleased  with  them  that 
he  sent  for  the  rest  of  them.  The  flock  consists  of 
seven  males  and  six  female  birds. 


THE  APIARY. 


A  Southern  Californian's  Methods. 


At  a  large  stock  farm  in  Maryland,  where  a  spe- 
cialty is  made  of  poultry,  it  is  stated  that  20,000 
young  chickens  have  been  marketed  in  the  year  past, 
and  that  a  single  hotel  in  New  York  would  be  glad 
to  make  a  contract  for  the  entire  production.  A 
"baby  white"  Plymouth  Rock  broiler  is  said  to  be 
the  especial  favorite,  and  one  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  come  to  be  so  popular  is 
thus  given  by  the  Rural  AW  Yorker:  A  few  years 
ago  the  family  of  one  of  our  American  millionaires 
went  to  Paris  and  ate  a  dinner  at  which  little  birds 
were  served — one  for  each  guest.  They  were  smaller 
than  ordinary  broilers,  one  whole  one  providing 
about  meat  enough  for  each  person.  This  seemed 
like  an  agreeable  fad,  and  when  they  returned  to 
America  this  family  demanded  these  little  birds  in 
place  of  broilers.  This  fashion  has  spread  among 
the  rich  until  a  plump  chicken  five  weeks  old  will 
often  sell  for  as  much  as  a  large  broiler.  Of  course, 
this  means  a  gain  to  the  feeder  of  at  least  a  month's 
feeding.  It  just  illustrates  how  changes  in  fashion 
strike  below  the  surface  into  the  production  of 
articles  of  food.  The  rich  and  fastidious  demand 
delicacies — fruits,  vegetable  and  meats — out  of  their 
natural  season.  This  demand  stimulates  inventive 
genius,  and  men  are  found  who  invent  the  appliances 
needed  to  produce  the  artificial  conditions  required 
to  grow  plants  and  animals  out  of  their  seasons. 
These  appliances  are  improved  and  extended  until 
what  was  once  a  luxury  becomes  cheapened  to  a 
necessity,  and  rich  and  poor  alike  enjoy  it.  That  is 
the  history  of  forced  fruits  and  vegetables,  broilers, 
hothouse  lambs,  etc. 


Ostriches  for  Export. 


It  seems  that  we  are  exporting  ostriches  to 
Florida,  for  the  Titusville  Advocate,  of  that  State, 
states  that  thirteen  ostriches  passed  through  that 
place  recently  on  their  way  to  the  winter  home  of 
Major  Tiffin,  at  Courtenay,   where  two  ostriches 


C.  H.  Clayton,  of  Lang,  Los  Angeles  county,  gave 
his  experience  and  methods  with  bees  at  a  recent 
farmers'  institute  at  Lancaster.  His  account  is 
characteristically  Californian  and  will  be  helpful  to 
many  readers  : 

The  Location  of  an  Apiary. — To  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness to  any  considerable  extent,  the  question  of  loca- 
tion with  reference  to  feed,  water,  etc.,  is  a  vital 
one.    Perhaps  I  can  best  tell  you  what  you  need  by 
describing  my  own  location,  which  I  consider  a  fairly 
good  one  as  demonstrated  by  results.    My  apiary  is 
in  Soledad  canyon,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  ship- 
ping station,  on  level  ground.    There  is  a  range  of 
hills  on  the  southeast,  south  and  southwest,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  ;  a  range  of 
hills  also  at  about  the  same  distance  to  the  north.1 
These  hills  shelter  the  bees  from  the  southeast  and 
southwest  storms  of  winter  and  the  hot  northers  of 
summer.    The  hives  are  placed  in  double  rows,  B 
inches  from  centers,  and  rows  8  feet  from  outside  to' 
outside.    This  leaves  an  alleyway  about  -14  feet  wide 
between  the  rows  for  work  way.    A  space  of  25  feet 
is  left  between  each  set  of  double  rows.    There  are 
openings  left  through  the  rows  at  convenient  inter- 
vals. Each  hive  is  placed  so  that  the  end  .,/'  the  frame  f 
as  it  hangs  in  the  hive  is  toward  the  2-o'clock  sun. 
This  throws  one-half  of  the  entrances  a  little  west  of  I 
south,  and  the  other  half  in  exactly  the  opposite  di- : 
rection.    This  position  reduces  the  danger  of  melt-i 
ing  down  from  the  great  heat  we  sometimes  experi- 
ence, by  exposing  to  the  hottest  sun  two  thicknesses* 
of  wood  with  bee-space  between.    If  the  sun  shines' 
upon  the  side  of  the  hive,  you  have  only  one  thick- 1 
ness  of  wood  for  protection.    Those  of  you  who  have-, 
had  young  fruit  trees  blistered  by  the  sun,  will  know  i 
why  I  say  the  "2-o'clock  sun."    That  is  the  side  of 
your  tree  that  suffers  the  worst  from  the  heat.  For>i 
additional  protection  I  leave  a  shade-board  against* 
the  westerly  side  of  the  hive.    I  have  not  lost  a  col-  L 
ony  from  the  heat  for  years,  notwithstanding  the. 
mercury  frequently  goes  to  108  degrees  or  more  in 
the  shade. 

Some  of  the  Man//  Hone//  Plants. — In  January,  Feb-  1 
ruary  and  part  of  March  my  bees  visit  manzanita 
and  willow,  gathering  pollen  and  honey  enough  to 
carry  on  brood,  rearing  at  a  lively  rate.  March  fur- 
nishes buckhorn  and  alder,  the  alder  lasting  into 
April,  when  the  wild  plum  and  the  spring  flowers 
take  up  the  burden  and  bring  us  to  the  point  where 
a  surplus  is  to  be  expected. 

In  May  and  June  Yerba  Santa  and  ball-sage  are 
the  principal  sources,  and  in  July  and  August  white 
sage  and  wild  buckwheat.  I  have  seen  some  fruit- 
bloom  and  alfalfa  available  during  the  season.  The 
buckwheat  flow  ends  the  surplus  season. 

September,  October  and  November  are  filled  out 
by  the  fall  flowers,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  species 
of  broom,  bearing  a  profusion  of  small  yellow  blos- 
soms, yielding  a  fair  quantity  of  a  rich  golden-yellow 
honey,  upon  which  the  bees  fill  up  their  hives  for 
winter,  which  really  only  lasts  a  month. 

Locations  vary,  but,  in  my  judgment,  unless  you 
have  about  the  equivalent  of  the  foregoing,  your  i 
honey  yield  will  suffer.    I  have  a  water  ditch  by  the 
side  of  the  apiary,  and  in  season  I  turn  a  stream  out  I 
over  a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  for  a  "watering-  J 
trough  "  for  the  bees. 

Apiarian  Implements  and  Conreniencex. — I  use  what 
is  called  the  Ventura  Standard  hive,  10  frames  in  the 
lower  and  9  in  the  upper  story.  The  frames  meas-  I 
ure  8x16}  inches  inside  the  wood.  Sometimes,  when  | 
I  am  crowded,  I  pile  them  up  three,  and  even  four, 
stories  high.  Usually,  I  extract  from  each  hive 
every  seven  or  eight  days  during  the  season. 

The  extracting-house  is  made  principally  of  com- 
mon wire-cloth,  with  a  good  shake  roof  over  it,  and 
is  furnished  inside  with  extractors,  oilstove,  uncap- 
ping can,  honey  tanks,  etc. 

I  ripen  my  honey  in  large  tanks  from  four  to  six 
days  before  I  case  it  up  for  market.  I  use  new  cans 
and  cases,  taking  care  to  have  everything  perfectly 
clean  and  neat  during  the  whole  operation.  I  close 
the  cans  tightly  and  keep  them  so  and  have  never 
had  any  honey  "candy." 

I  handle  my  bees  and  hives  just  as  little  as  I  possi 
bly  can,  never  taking  two  steps  where  one  wlD 
answer  the  purpose.    I  sell  my  honey  as  soon  as  I 
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»et  it  ready  for  market,  and  save  insurance,  ware- 
house charges  and  other  expenses. 

The  Road  to  Success. — I  am  convinced  that  the  road 
to  success  lies  along  the  line  of  cheapened  production. 
The  field  of  the  specialist  is  being  narrowed  year  by 
year,  and  he  can  no  longer  hope  to  secure  the  phe- 
aomenal  yields  of  the  past.  You  of  this  valley  may 
QOt  find  it  profitable  to  engage  largely  in  apiculture, 
but  when  your  vast  underground  resources  are 
tapped,  when  the  life-giving  streams  from  the  encir- 
cling hills  are  conducted  upon  your  fields,  and  alfalfa 
—that  prince  of  forage  plants — spreads  his  mantle 
pf  green  over  the  naked  breast  of  Mother  Earth, 
when  around  each  cottage  home  there  thrives  the 
ipple,  the  peach,  the  almond — all  manner  of  fruits 
ind  flowers — they  all  grow  here — liven  I  hope  to  see 
aeside  each  garden  wall  a  few  thriving  colonies  of 
aees. 

Since  modern  science  has  done  so  much  to  simplify 
the  care  and  management  of  bees,  there  is  no  reason 
why  every  family  living  as  you  do  in  the  country 
mould  not  keep  a  few  colonies  for  its  own  use.  With 
the  movable  frames  now  in  use,  and  the  knowledge 
that  bees  can  be  subdued  by  smoke,  they  may  be 
handled  by  the  most  timid.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren can  take  care  of  a  few  colonies  at  the  cost  of 
io  more  labor  and  trouble  than  Would  be  given  a  flock 
)f  hens. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Flax  Interest. 


There  is  much  going  about  in  the  line  of  Max  grow- 
tag  which  perhaps  our  readers  would  be  interested 
jo  hear  about.    The  course  of  flax  seed  production 
h  this  State  has  shown  vicissitudes  which  gives  &h 
llement  of  great  uncertainty  td  the  business.  Of 
late  years  we  have  grown  less  flax  than  formerly, 
lecause  the  price  of  the  East  Indian  seed  was  so  low 
hat  oil  makers  were  not  obliged  to  pay  prices  which 
California  growers  claimed  as  necessary  for  their 
profit.    During  the  season  of  1894  the  price  in  the 
iastern  States  dropped  so  low  that  our  oil  makers 
iOuld  buy  oil  in  Chicago  and  freight  it  out  here  for 
esB  than  they  could  import  Indian  see"d  to  make  it 
rotti.    So  we  are  now  using  linseed  oil  from  seed 
rrown  in  the  Northwest  and  ground  near  Chicago, 
'he  large  flax  seed  crop  in  the  Northwest,  where  half 
he  annual  .yield  is  produced,  has  a  tendency  to  hold 
own  the  price,  which  Is  Considerably  below  the  nor- 
mal, and  selling  for  May  in  Minneapolis  at  about  91 
lents  a  busheh    Unlike  most  important  agricultural 
Products,  the  Washington  Agricultural  Bureau  has 
little  information  of  it  with  respect  to  production  in 
Ikther  yield,  acreage  Or  values.    From  the  most  au- 
Ipentic  estimates  at  the  time  and  information  tiow 
Obtainable,  the  crop  of  18A0  yielded  less  than  i,OoO,- 
IwO  bushels*  increased  to  some  2", 000,000  bushels  in 
11870,  to  8,000,000  bushels  in   1880  and  to  above 
|MO0,000  in  1891.    Perhaps  20,000,000  is  not  too 
Ikrge  to  estimate  the  production  for  1895,  as  the  bulk 
Iff  it  is  grown  in  the  Northwest,  where  the  yield  was 
llery  heavy.    For  several  years  Minnesota  has  been 
Ihe  leading  State  in  the  yield  of  flax  seed.    Next  to 
Minnesota  is  South  Dakota,  while  North  Dakota  is 
F  Bbldly  Increasing  In  acreage  and  yield. 
I  Not  only  is  the  production  increasing,  but  the  con- 
tamptidn  is  greatly  enlarging.    For  the  year  1894 
I  lur  total  exports  were  less  than  15,000  bushels,  and 
h  1895  they  aggregated  only  30,000  bushels.    In  the 
ame  period  the  imports  were  4,500,000  bushels,  or 
,500,000  in  1894  and  3,000,000  bushels  in  1895.  The 
Inseed  of  India  is  an  important  factor  in  regulating 
he  world's  prices,  while  the  crop  of  the  Argentine 
t  attracting  some  attention,  and  the  exports  from 
slack  Sea  ports  cut  considerable  figure,  with  Indian 
piling  highest  and  River  Platte  lowest  of  all. 
I  Tlir  Indian  Crop. — The  present  season  has  not  been 
kvorable  in  much  of  India,  owing  to  a  want  of  rain 
bout  seeding  time,  and  in  some  such  provinces  the 
preage  is  reported  short,  while  In  others  the  reports 
.  We  the  reverse,  with  much  larger  acerage,  the  lin- 
ked taking  the  place  of  wheat.    Together  the  gen- 
■  ral  reports  indicate  an  average  crop  as  possible, 
i  Is  this  country  is  an  importer,  our  prices  are  fixed 
w  such  importations  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Very  little  use  is  made  of  flax  fiber  in  parts  of 
bdia,  where  the  chief  aim  is  to  get  the  greatest 
wantity  of  seed,  but  in  other  districts  the  cultiva- 
bn  is  for  the  mixed  purpose  of  seed  and  fiber.  The 
hnual  production  in  India  is  reckoned  to  range  from 
),000,000  to  30,000,000  bushels.    India  has  some  oil 
ills,  but  the  seed  is  largely  exported  to  Europe  to 
;  crushed.    It  is  grown  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  between 
;ay  lands  and  sandy  loam.    A  common  method  in 
lie  cultivation  is  to  mix  the  flax  with  other  seed  or 
ko  crops  at  the  same  time  and  separate  the  seeds 
'ter  the  threshing.    The  tendency  there  is  to  in- 
I'ease  the  area,  now  some  8,000,j)00  acres  of  the 
lixed  crop,  of,  say,  4,000,000  acres  of  pure  linseed, 
f  the  several  varieties  there  is  a  white  seed  that 
ves  15  per  cent  more  oil  to  the  pound  and  10  per 
nt  more  seed  on  the  same  ground. 
Flax  for  Fiber. — In  the  State  of  Washington  con- 


siderable interest  is  now  being  manifested  in  the 
growth  of  flax  for  fiber,  and  at  the  recent  Industrial 
Convention  at  Seattle  quite  glorious  anticipations 
were  indulged  in  in  the  line  of  future  linen  products. 
We  have  had  something  of  the  same  kind  from  time 
to  time  in  California.  This  year  there  is  a  fiber  ex- 
periment going  on  at  Hollister,  the  seed  of  the  best 
European  fiber  flaxes  being  donated  by  the  State 
University.  A  new  machine  for  threshing  the  seed 
without  injury  to  the  fiber  is  to  be  tried  on  this 
year's  product  at  Hollister. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Crater  Blight  of  Pears. 

To  i'Hfe  Editor:— The  following  extracts  of  letters 
recently  received  at  the  Experiment  Station  refer  to 
a  trouble  for  which  we  propose  the  above  name: 

Tn  Kem  County.— Mr,  H.  C.  Park,  Bakersfield, 
Feb.  18,  1890,  writes:  "I  have  a  p&af  orchard— 
Bartlett  and  Winter  Nelis— and  last  summer  in  July 
a  sbrt  of  a  blight  attacked  the  trees,  affecting  the 
Bartletts  more  than  the  Winter  Nelis.  The  branches 
commenced  to  die,  the  leaves  withering  and  falling 
off,  and  on  examination  1  found  the  bark  on  the 
branch  dead  and  black.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
regularity  about  it,  as  it  would  attack  one  tree  up 
among  the  smaller  branches  and  another  on  the 
trUnk;  but  ia  all  cases  the  tree  would  die  above"  the 
blight,  although  the  branches  would  in  some  cases 
live  and  grow  for  a  while.  1  set  my  men  at  work, 
and  cut  out  all  I  could  find  then,  in  July  and  August; 
but,  although  it  seemed  to  stop  it  in  some  trees,  in 
others  it  did  not,  and  the  tree  would  commence  to 
fail  in  other  branches,  and  other  trees  were  at- 
tacked; and  it  seemed  td  grow  Worse  during  the 
winter.  Now  there  is  a  large  number  of  trees  dead 
and  others  are  dying,  and  I  find  very  many  of  Winter 
Nelis  are  attacked  in  the  trunk  near  the  ground  and 
many  of  them  are  dead.  Trees  that,  when  they 
dropped  their  leaves  last  fall,  seemed  to  be  thrifty 
and  in  a  healthy  condition  are  now  dead,  the  blight 
having  attacked  the  truuk,  and  the  trunks  are  now 
completely  surrounded  or  encircled  with  a  band  of 
black,  dead  bark.'* 

tn  Riiigs  Counhj.—Mv.  ff.  W.  t  Mothefal,  Hanford, 
Feb.  19,  1896,  in  sending  specimens,  Sftys:  "The 
small  ones  I  have  pronounced  pear  or  fire  blight;  the 
large  one— not  a  good  sample — I  am  in  doubt  about, 
but  do  not  think  it  blight." 

tn  Fresno  County. — Mrs.  Fanny  H.  Oothout,  Fres- 
no, Feb.  20,  '90,  writes  ;  "  There  Is  no  question  but 
that  our  fifty-acre  Bartlett  orchard  has  had  trouble 
of  sctme  kind  for  two  years.  It  manifested  itself  at 
first  by  a  dropping  of  the  ioWer  limbs  of  the  trees 
in  the  summer  of  '95.  These  branches  Were  summer- 
pruned,  then  a  blackening  of  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  boughs  dn  top  of  the  trees  followed.  These  dis- 
eased portions  we  have  cut  off,  until  the  trees  look 
as  if  we  had  pruned  them  severely  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  Beyond  the  necessary  pruning,  only  un- 
healthy wood  has  been  cut  away." 

In  Berkeley. — We  have  had  the  same  trouble  for 
years  in  the  orchard  at  Berkeley,  but  it  is  not  as 
fatal  with  Us  as  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

Nature  of  the  Disease. — The  nature  of  the  disease 
is  somewhat  obscure,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  caused  by  an  organism  and  is  very  similar 
to  the  dreaded  Eastern  pear  blight.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  same  disease. 

We  are  preparing  a  fuller  account  of  tree  blights, 
and  so  will  give  here  only  the  most  evident  charac- 
teristics of  this  form  of  blight  and  some  suggestions 
as  to  treatment. 

Appearance. — Crater  blight  first  appeared  as  a 
darkened  spot,  indistinguishable  from  any  other 
form  of  blight.  Like  other  blights,  it  commonly  be- 
gins at  the  point  on  a  branch  where  a  twig  is  given 
off,  or  where  one  has  been.  There  is  this  difference, 
however  :  the  crater  blight  extends  out  only  below 
the  point  of  origin,  whereas  in  other  blights  the  dis- 
ease often  extends  upward  as  well. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  blight  is 
the  sharp  line  of  demarkation  between  the  dead  and 
live  bark.  When  a  spot  has  ceased  to  spread,  there 
occurs  a  break  in  the  bark  separating  the  diseased 
portion.  This  soon  dries  and  the  spot  appears  like 
a  crater.  This  appearance  is  most  striking  when 
isolated  spots  are  seen  on  the  larger  branches.  We 
would  like  to  receive  specimens  of  trees  showing  this 
appearance  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  informa- 
tion as  to  its  prevalence  and  destructiveness. 

■Treatment. — As  far  as  1  know,  cutting  out  the  dead 
and  diseased  tissue  is  the  only  treatment  which  has 
been  tried.  This  is  useful  in  two  ways  :  First,  the 
tree  is  thus  encouraged  to  replace  the  diseased  parts 
by  new  wood,  and  second,  the  source  of  further  in- 
fection is  reduced.  In  addition  to  this,  the  use  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  preventive  measure  should  be 
thoroughly  tried.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  made  as 
follows  :  For  every  ten  gallons  take  a  pound  of  lime 
and  one  -pound  of  bl'uestoue.  Dissolve  these  sepa- 
rately in  hot  water  and  mix  when  cool,  adding  the 
rest  of  the  water.  The  disease  will  doubtless  spread 
to  some  extent,  in  spite  of  the  most  conscientious 


use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  ;  but  with  it  one  should  be 
able  to  hold  it  well  in  check,  so  that  the  amount  of 
pruning  of  diseased  parts  that  must  be  done  will  not 
seriously  injure  the  tree.  The  wash  may  be  applied 
when  the  first  signs  of  the  disease  appear  and  im- 
mediately after  pruning.  C.  W.  Woodworth. 
State  University,  Berkeley,  Feb.  25th. 


English  Walnut  on  Black  Walnut  Stock. 


The  success  of  the  English  Walnut  on  the  Black 
walnut  root  has  been  generally  recognized.  H.  B 
Van  Vleet,  of  Fresno,  sends  us  an  account  of  his  ob- 
servation on  a  row  of  English  walnuts  that  had 
been  grafted  onto  black  walnut  stumps  six  to  eight 
inches  through.  Some  are  in  bearing  at  four  years 
from  the  graft,  and  the  nuts  are  fine.  Mr.  Van 
Vleet  says  the  valley  climate  seems  to  be  too  warm 
for  the  straight  English  walnut,  but  the  grafts  on 
the  black  walnut  were  all  that  anybody  could  wish 
for. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Early  Cabbages. 

California  cabbage  was  reported  last  week  as  the 
only  fresh  sauerkraut  timber  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket, but  supplies  Were  at  hand  from  Denmark.  The 
Pacific  coast  could  fill  the  whole  Eastern  country 
with  crisp  cabbage  right  from  the  field  all  winter,  if 
the  freights  were  not  so  heavy  and  possibly  even  this 
could  be  in  some  way  overcome  by  proper  effort.  A, 
G.  Tillinghast  of  La  Conner,  Washington,  gives  the 
Northwest  ttorticultwiit  advice  on  the  growing  of 
winter  cabbage,  which  is  applicable  to  considerable 
areas  of  California  and  is,  in  fact,  much  like  our 
methods,  except  that  we  have  decided  advantages 
over  Washington  for  early  work. 

Ihur  Tn  (lit  Early  Cabbages. — The  cabbage  is  8> 
very  hardy  plant  and  well  adapted  for  an  early  cropy 
as  it  endures  quite  hard  freezing  and  grows  at  quite 
a  low  temperature.  It  is  a  rank  feeder,  requires 
rich  soil  and  good  cultivation,  but  is  easily  grown' 
when  the  proper  conditions  are  provided,  and  is  one' 
of  the  most  profitable  crops  for  the  market  gardener 
or  for  the  farmer  who  devotes  a  part  of  his  land  and 
attention  to  growing  vegetables  for  market.  The 
profits  of  the  crop  depend  greatly  upon  the  eariiness 
or  the  date  at  which  the  heads  can  be  matured  and 
placed  in  the  market. 

Fail  Sowing. — To  succeed,  the  plants  and  the 
ground  should  be  made  ready  in  the  fall,  and  the 
earliest  hard-heading  variety  selected.  For  this 
purpose  the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  is  far  superior 
to  all  others.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  sheltered1 
border  about  September  1st  to  10th,  and  the  plants 
set  in  cold  frames  in  November,  where  they  can  be 
protected  during  severe  weather  that  might  occur  in 
January  or  February.  They  will  endure  a  freeze 
down  to  about  20°  above  zero,  when  they  have  not 
been  made  tender  by  too  much  protection  or  cover- 
ing. 

Winter  Soievnig. — If  the  wintered-over  plants  in  the 
cold  frame  have  been  spoiled  by  too  much  freezing  or 
by  too  much  warmth,  or  if  they  have  not  been  prop- 
erly provided  for,  then  a  sowing  can  be  made  in  the 
hot-bed  in  February.  But  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  have  too  much  bottom  heat,  and  to  provide  an 
abundance  of  air,  only  putting  on  the  glass  sashes 
during  cold  nights  or  when  the  weather  is  quite 
severe.  Cabbage  plants  cannot  be  properly  grown 
in  the  same  hot-bed  with  tomato  or  other  plants 
which  need  more  heat.  Give  them  a  frame  by  them- 
selves and  provide  only  enough  heat  and  protection 
to  keep  them  growing.  Remember  that  a  tempera- 
ture that  suits  tomato  plants  would  ruin  cabbage 
plants,  by  making  them  grow  too  spindling  and  ten- 
der. Properly  grown,  the  hot-bed  cabbage  plants 
are  about  as  good  as  the  cold-frame,  wintered-over 
ones. 

Field  Planting. — The  plants  should  be  set  out  in 
the  field  or  garden  as  early  as  the  conditions  of  soil 
and  season  will  admit.  Set  them  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row,  requir- 
ing about  10,000  plants  to  the  acre.  If  cultivated 
entirely  by  hand  they  may  be  placed  closer  together, 
say  about  two  and  one-half  feet  by  sixteen  inches, 
requiring  about  13,000  plants  per  acre.  The  grouud 
should  have  been  put  in  fine  condition  the  fall  previ- 
ous, both  in  respect  to  fertility,  by  liberal  applica- 
tion of  manures,  and  also  as  to  mechanical  condition 
by  means  of  thorough  plowing  and  harrowing,  which 
should  be  repeated,  if  possible,  just  previous  to  set- 
ting out  the  plants  in  spring.  The  plants  should  be 
set  down  deeply  in  the  mellow  soil,  so  the  stems  may 
be  protected  by  the  earth  in  case  of  hard  freezes. 
Frequent  and  thorough  cultivation  should  be  given 
them,  as  the  cabbage  family  responds  to  cultivation 
and  hoeing  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  crop. 
Remember,  the  more  and  better  the  cultivation  the 
I'aster  they  will  grow,  the  sooner  they  will  head  and 
the  earlier  they  can  be  placed  on  the  market. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Tears,  Idle  Tears. 


Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under- 
world, 

Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge : 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  easement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  | 
square ; 

So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more,  j 

Dear  as  remember'd  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feign'd 
On  lips  that  are  for  others ;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

—Alfred  Tennyson. 


The  Bachelor's  Valentine. 


Many  maidens  fair  I've  known. 

Girls  with  soft  and  potent  eyes 
That  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone. 

Every  maid  a  lovely  prize. 
1  have  worshipped  at  their  feet, 

Yielded  to  their  charms ;  and  yet 
Is  the  best  of  them  as  sweet 

As  the  girl  I've  never  met  I 

Shall  I  meet  her!    Who  can  tell  I 

Life  is  short,  the  world  is  wide. 
While  I  wait,  I  know  it  will, 

She  may  be  another's  bride. 
Fate  has  kept  us  two  apart. 

We  may  never  meet;  and  yet, 
Here's  a  toast :    /  pledge  m\i  henrt 

To  the  girl  Vve  never  met! 

— New  York  World. 


Old. Fashioned  Valentine. 


"  O  give  to  me  some  smallest  sign 
If  thou  wilt  be  my  valentine." 

Mrs.  Barrows  sat  at  an  old-fashioned 
desk,  an  old-fashioned  valentine  in  her 
hand.  It  was  an  affair  of  paper-lace, 
gilding,  embossed  flowers,  etc.  The 
verses  that  it  contained  were  senti- 
mental in  the  highest  degree,  ending 
with  the  lines  quoted  above. 

The  lady's  lip  curled  as  she  read. 
Love  was  a  word  that  no  longer 
brought  pleasant  emotions  to  her  heart. 
Her  dreams  of  happiness  in  love  had 
proved  but  dreams.  Life  was  hard, 
commonplace,  flat,  without  inspiration, 
without  hope.  So  she  pretended  to 
herself.  Deep  down  in  her  heart,  much 
smothered  and  flouted,  there  was  yet  a 
voice  that  now  and  then  found  utter- 
ance to  this  effect. 

"  If  life  is  hopeless,  joyless,  it  is  your 
own  fault  to  a  certaiu  extent." 

As  she  sat  gazing  at  the  gorgeous 
valentine,  the  voice  whispered,  "You 
accuse  your  husband  of  change,  cold- 
ness, broken  promises.  How  is  it  with 
yourself  ?  There  are  other  promises 
than  those  made  in  words.  What  kind 
of  a  person  was  it  to  whom  this  valen- 
tine was  written  '! " 

What  kind  of  a  person  ?  A  sweet- 
faced,  bright,  breezy,  laughing  girl, 
clad  in  the  prettiest  of  costumes,  who 
would  not  for  the  world  have  allowed 
her  lover  to  see  her  in  negligee.  Why 
should  not  the  adoring  "  suitor  "  see 
her  unbecomingly  dressed  ?  Why 
should  he  not  see  her  hair  in 
curl  papers,  her  feet  in  ragged 
slippers  ?  Why  ?  Because  his  ad- 
miration would  receive  a  check. 
He  might  cease  altogether  to  be 
attracted.  To  please  was  then  her 
chief  object.  If  she  felt  listless  when 
he  came  she  roused  herself.  If  she 
felt  cross  she  controlled  the  disposi- 
tion. If  she  felt  dull  she  hid  the  fact, 
bringing  out  all  her  resources  to 
amuse. 

Thus  the  voice  in  her  heart.  She 
knew  that  it  was  all  true.  These 
promises  made  to  the  eye,  the  heart, 
the  mind  of  her  lover,  she  had  broken 
many  times  and  oft.  On  his  part  he 
had  ceased  to  feel  the  old-time  interest 
in  her  society,  to  pay  the  old-time  at- 
tentions. He  found  other  places  more 
attractive  than  his  home;  other  so- 
ciety more  amusing  than  that  of  his 
wife.  He  followed  his  inclinations,  the 
leadings  of  his  nature,  as  she  had  fol- 


lowed hers.  Neither  had  made  it  the 
business  of  their  lives  to  overcome  the 
faults  that  threatened  the  death  of 
affection. 

As  Mrs.  Barrows  sat  in  silent  intro- 
version her  husband  came  into  the 
room  unheard.  He  saw  the  open  desk, 
the  unloosed  packet,  the  folded  valen- 
tines, the  open  one  in  his  wife's  hand. 
An  odd  sensation  made  him  breathe 
quickly  as  he  went  quietly  out.  The 
present  seemed  to  recede.  The  past 
came  back  with  wondrous  vividness. 

He  had  intended  to  speak  to  his  wife 
on  some  unimportant  domestic  matter 
before  going  to  business;  but  the  sight 
of  her  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  old 
valentine  had  restrained  him.  He 
went  slowly  down  town,  his  thoughts, 
like  his  wife's,  busy  with  those  early 
days  when  she  was  his  goddess  and  he 
her  devotee.  What  if  he  should  send 
send  her  a  valentine,  as  in  the  old 
days  ?  He  smiled  a  little  at  the 
thought.  He  had  ceased  to  be  "  senti- 
mental,-' as  he  called  the  old  emotional 
experiences.  Could  be  bring  back 
those  feelings  ?  No,  that  would  be  im- 
possible, he  thought.  But  might  he 
not  be  truer  to  his  duties  without  the 
impetus  of  feeling '! 

"I  will  go  home  to-night  early,  he 
resolved.  "  Kate  must  be  very  lonely 
many  a  time  when  I  am  at  the  club 
among  friends,  pictures,  books."  All 
day  there  hovered  in  his  mental  atmos- 
phere an  image  of  a  graceful  girl,  gen- 
tle, bright,  witty,  who  was  the  Kate 
Marsden  of  his  early  fascination.  Yes, 
he  called  it  a  fascination,  since,  as  he 
thought,  the  influence  that  she  ex- 
erted over  him  had  wholly  disap- 
peared. 

Nevertheless,  as  his  mind  was  more 
and  more  concentrated  about  the  plan 
of  surprising  her  with  new  devotion, 
some  of  the  old  eagerness  for  the 
evening  home-going  returned.  At  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual  he  went  to  the 
market  and  bought  a  basket  of  fruit — 
pale  Malaga  grapes  and  golden 
oranges.  A  cluster  of  costly  roses  was 
selected — just  such  as  "  Kate  "  used  to 
delight  in,  and  with  actually  some  of 
the  lover's  interest  in  what  she  would 
say,  he  huried  home. 

As  he  approached  his  home  he  saw 
that  it  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

"There  must  be  company,"  he 
thought,  "Mrs.  Barrows  is  rather  eco- 
nomical of  gas  as  a  usual  thing.  I 
wonder  if  sister  and  the  children  are 
here  from  New  York  ?  If  they  are, 
Kate  will  rebel,  for  she  hates  trouble, 
and  has  small  favor  for  poor  sister 
Mollie  these  latter  days." 

Mr.  Barrows  was  very  fond  of  his 
favorite  sister's  pretty  flock  of  babies; 
five  of  them  and  the  eldest  but  seven 
years  old.  The  twin  girlies  were  his 
delight,  and  it  was  one  of  his  private 
griefs  that  his  wife  did  not  take  to 
those  little  people,  or  to  children  of 
any  age  or  kind,  as  to  that. 

Thus  reflecting,  the  husband  entered 
the  house  and  took  off  his  overcoat  in 
the  hall.  As  he  was  hanging  it  on  the 
rack,  somebody  opened  the  door  lead- 
ing into  the  parlor.  It  was  a  stately 
lady  in  a  very  charming  tea  gown  of 
violet  cashmere  with  silken  trimmings, 
a  cluster  of  white  pinks  at  her  corsage 
and  another  in  the  smooth  black  coils 
of  hair.  He  stared  at  her  a  moment  in 
astonishment,  she  smiling,  evidently 
amused  at  his  perplexity. 

"Kate!"  he  exclaimed  at  last. 
"Really,  I  didn't  know  you.  How 
handsome  you  look  !  " 

She  slipped  her  arm  into  his,  and  to- 
gether they  went  to  the  dining-room. 

"  I  have  brought  you  some  roses," 
he  said,  almost  timidly,  "  and  I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  like  some  fruit." 

"How  good  of  you,  James!"  said 
the  lady,  burying  her  face  in  the  lovely 
flowers.  "  And  such  roses  are  so  ex- 
pensive now  !  I  love  them  all  the  better 
for  their  rarity — the  beautiful,  beauti- 
ful thiugs  !  " 

The  husband  was  many  times  repaid 
for  the  gift  by  the  pleasure  she  showed. 
The  fruit  was  praised  in  its  turn,  and 
it  was  with  genuine  happiness  that  the 
two  sat  down  to  the  tea  table  and 
chatted  of  the  events  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Barrows  stole  many  a  glance  at  his 
handsome,  vivacious  wife.  She  had  put 
on  that  pretty  gown  for  him,  she  had 


arranged  her  hair  for  him.  That  was 
the  style  he  admired — no  frizzing,  no 
curls,  just  those  stately  coils  that  be- 
came her  so  well. 

"  I  thought  perhaps  there  were 
guests  in  the  house,  you  had  lighted  up 
so  brightly  I"  said  Mr.  Barrows,  pres- 
ently. 

"I  remembered  your  fondness  for 
having  the  rooms  well  lighted,"  replied 
Mrs.  Barrows;  and  as  her  husband 
looked  fixedly  at  her,  she  actually 
blushed — yes,  the  self-contained  ma- 
tron, who  believed  herself  to  have  out- 
grown all  feeling,  grew  rosy  under  a 
look. 

When  tea  was  over  the  two  strolled 
into  the  library,  where  a  glowing  fire 
in  the  open  fire-place  welcomed  them. 

"  This  is  a  pleasure  indeed,"  said  Mr. 
Barrows,  who  had  missed  the  open  fire 
sadly. 

"Yes,  I  thought  it  a  pity  we  had 
neglected  it  so  long,"  said  Mrs.  Bar- 
rows, "  it  looked  so  cheery  after 
Thomas  lighted  it.  It  is  some  trouble, 
you  know;  makes  a  good  deal  of  dust." 

"All  the  kinder  of  you  to  undertake 
the  trouble."  responded  the  husband, 
gallantly. 

After  a  little  talk  Mrs.  Barrows  pro- 
duced a  new  book. 

"I  saw  this  when  I  was  down  town 
to-day,"  she  said.    "  These  essays,  you 

know,  of  Miss  s  that  you  enjoyed 

so  much  in  the  magazines.  I  thought 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  re-read  some  of 
them  together.  " 

"  I  should  enjoy  it  of  all  things,"  said 
the  amazed  husband,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see  his  wife  always  ab- 
sorbed in  some  occupation  that  shut 
him  out. 

So  the  table  was  drawn  to  the  spark- 
ling fire,  the  drop  light  was  arranged, 
and  Mr.  Barrows  read  aloud  from  the 
brilliant  pages,  while  his  wife  busied 
herself  with  a  bit  of  embroidery. 

This  was  a  good  beginning.  But 
Mrs.  Barrows  saw  that  the  cure  must 
go  deeper.  She  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  the  "Sister  Mollie  "  that 
her  husband  loved  so  well.  There  were 
some  confessions  in  it,  some  explana- 
tions. 

"You  will  help  me,  I  know,"  she 
said,  "  when  you  understand  the  efforts 
we  are  both  making.  It  will  be  rather 
troublesome  to  bring  your  brood,  but 
as  John  is  absent,  you  won't  so  much 
mind  leaving  home,  and  I  will  come 
and  help  you  with  the  flitting.  I  have 
already  told  you  that  I  wish  you  to 
leave  little  Mollie  with  us  for  a  few 
months,  till  you  come  to  us  next  sum- 
mer at  least.  Think  of  this  seriously. 
It  will  be  such  a  help  to  us  in  recon- 
structing." 

"  Uncle  James  !  Uncle  James  !  We's 
come." 

A  little  fairy  in  white  ran  down  the 
walk  shouting  these  words,  as  Mr. 
Barrows  opened  the  gate  one  April 
morning. 

The  child  was  caught  up  and  hugged 
and  kissed  till  her  soft  cheeks  tingled. 

"  We're  all  here,  "  she  said.  Mam- 
ma says  mebbe  you  will  turn  us  out 
'cause  we  didn't  ask  you  if  we  might 
come.  Will  you  turn  us  out,  Uncle 
Dames  ?  " 

"All  here?  What  do  you  mean, 
Mollie  ?  " 

"  Why,  us  all.  Mamma  and  Neddie 
and  me,  and  the  twinnies,  and  tiny 
baby.  Only  papa  is  way  off  in  Tali- 
fornia,  you  know." 

"It's  Kate's  doings,"  thought  the 
husband.  "God  bless  her.  She  shall 
see  that  I  will  not  be  lacking  in  appre- 
ciation." 

And  he  was  not.  The  presence  of 
"Mollie  and  the  babies"  brought  a 
great  wave  of  love  into  the  house  by 
which  many  sweet  things  were  re- 
freshed. 

Talking  the  matter  over  with  her 
sister  one  day,  Mrs.  Barrows  said: 

"Why  do  we  ever  forget  that  love, 
the  tenderest  of  flowers,  needs  the 
most  careful,  the  tenderest  culture?" 
— Portland  Transcript. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  capital  "A"  occurs  3791  times 
in  the  New  Testament  and  14,020  times 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  capital 
letter  "Q"  will  be  found  but  twice  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  three  times  in 
the  New. 


There  is  a  certain  method  in  wear- 
ing the  big  sleeve,  which  gives  the 
note  of  elegance  to  the  toilette  as 
nothing  else  does.  The  fit  and  style  of 
the  sleeve  are  hardly  less  important 
to-day  than  the  lit  of  the  corsage,  and 
the  skirt  becomes  beside  them  a  matter 
of  quite  secondary  importance. 

The  tea  gown  and  all  sorts  and  kinds 
of  neglige  garments  of  varying  degrees 
of  elegance  continue  to  find  favor  with 
fashionable  women,  despite  the  desper- 
ately aesthetic  tendencies  of  the  age, 
and  innumerable  discussions  on  the 
advantages  of  the  knickerbockers. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  gracious 
concessions  to  the  fashions  of  the  day, 
the  tea  gown  may  be  as  aesthetic  as 
you  like,  providing  your  figure  is  slim 
and  your  personality  suited  to  the 
style.  It  may  be  an  Empire  or  a  By- 
zantine gown,  a  loose  wrap  of  white 
wool  and  pale  pink  silk  made  in  the 
Charlotte  Corday  style,  with  a  dainty 
lace  fichu  and  ribbon  sash,  or  a  Francis- 
can wrap  with  a  capuchin  hood.  There 
is  a  certain  neatness  in  making  the 
toilette,  a  languid  pose  and  graceful 
manner,  which  should  accompany  this 
sort  of  gown  if  you  would  have  it  a 
perfect  success;  and  the  woman  who 
is  wanting  in  this  respect  can  only 
revel  in  the  comfort  which  the  dress 
affords,  and  never  hope  to  attain  the 
artistic  effect. 

If  you  are  young  and  have  a  pretty 
throat  it  is  well  to  cut  the  gown  a 
little  decollete,  and  large  fichus  of 
chiffon  or  lace  and  a  complete  and 
dainty  trimming  for  the  waist.  They 
are  easily  put  on  and  taken  off,  and 
make  the  gown  serve  two  purposes, 
as  it  can  be  quite  plain  underneath. 

The  most  favored  materials  for  tea 
gowns  are  those  which  are  soft  and 
clinging,  like  nun's  veiling,  cashmere, 
thin*  crepon  and  crepe  de  chine,  but 
flowered  silks  and  printed  velveteens 
are  very  desirable  this  season;  and  in 
addition  to  these  there  is  a  new  kind 
of  tapestry  cloth  which  is  much  used 
for  Louis  XVI  tea  jackets  with  Direc- 
toire  fronts  of  plain  velvet  or  silk. 

Watteau  plaits  in  the  back  are  a 
feature  of  almost  all  tea  gowns,  but 
they  are  quite  as  pretty  with  the  full- 
ness plaited  in  closely  at  the  waist  aud 
spreading  out  below  in  full  godets. 

Liberty  satin  is  a  charming  material 
for  tea  gowns,  as  it  is  so  soft  and 
pliable,  and  has  such  a  lovely  sheen. 

Green  crepe  cloth  made  up  with  a 
front  and  sleeves  of  green  brocade, 
patterned  with  pink  and  gold,  which 
gives  the  effect  of  embroidery,  makes  a 
very  serviceable  tea  gown,  and  the 
plaited  epaulets  and  turnover  collar  of 
crepe  should  be  embroidered  on  the 
edge  in  colors  to  match  the  brocade. 

A  becoming  breakfast  gown  is  a 
desirable  acquisition  to  any  woman's 
wardrobe,  as  she  ever  looks  her  best 
early  in  the  morning.  One  which  com- 
bines simplicity  with  grace  is  made  of 
rose-pink  crepon,  with  a  deep  collar 
covering  the  shoulder  and  edged  around 
with  a  plaiting  of  pink  silk.  The  bish- 
op seelves  have  a  frill  of  silk  at  the 
wrist,  and  a  soft,  full  sash  of  silk  ties 
around  the  waist. 

One  very  pretty  tea  gown  can  be 
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made  of  flowered  silk  or  hud's  veiling, 
with  a  velvet  collar  trimmed  around 
the  edge  with  a  kilted  frill  of  chiffon. 
Scarf  ends  of  chiffon  fall  from  either 
side  in  front,  headed  by  chiffon  rosettes 
and  small  rhinestone  buttons.  The 
back  has  a  Watteau  plait  set  in  below 
the  velvet  collar. 

Elbow  and  bishop  sleeves  are  most 
used  in  tea  gowns,  and  the  former  us- 
ually have  a  deep  frill  of  lace  chiffon 
falling  over  the  arm. 

One  of  the  season's  fads  is  combining 
two  fabrics  in  waists  and  even  in  skirts. 
Most  brilliant  combinations  result,  and 
almost  any  color  scheme  is  allowable. 

A  simple  bodice  for  a  gray  cloth 
gown  is  made  blouse  fashion,  back  and 
front  alike,  of  printed  velveteen,  with 
a  gray  ground.  The  neck  is  filled  in 
with  gray  chiffon  over  gray  satin,  and 
silver-spangled  trimming  makes  the 
finish  around  the  edge  and  small  cap 
pieces  over  the  sleeves. 

Conspicuous  colors  and  striking  ef- 
fects seem  to  be  the  tendency  of  fash- 
ion just  at  present,  and  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  are  produced  in  pleas- 
ing tints,  in  velvets,  silks  and  Persian 
passementeries  to  brighten  the  sub- 
dued cloth  gowns.  Black  dresses  of 
wool  are  very  fashionable,  but  they  are 
invariably  relieved  by  a  vest,  collar  or 
some  trimming  of  bright  color.  White 
satin,  striped  across  with  cream  lace 
insertion  or  gold  ribbon,  makes  a  very 
effective  vest,  with  a  collar  band  to 
match  tied  with  a  plain  white  bow  at 
the  back. 

A  pretty  fancy  for  a  neck  finish  is  a 
frill  of  silk,  finely  plaited,  standing  up 
at  the  back  and  sides  from  a  plain  vel- 
vet collar  band.  This  frill  ends  just  in 
front  of  the  ears,  leaving  the  front  en- 
tirely free,  and  may  be  of  almost  any 
width  which  is  most  becoming. 


Pure  Gold. 


Many  build  as  cathedrals  were  built; 
the  part  nearest  the  ground  finished, 
but  that  part  which  soars  toward 
heaven,  the  turrets  and  spires,  for- 
ever incomplete. — Beecher. 

He  who  walks  through  life  with  an 
even  temper  and  a  gentle  patience, 
patient  with  himself,  patient  with  oth- 
ers, patient  with  difficulties  and 
crosses,  he  has  an  every-day  greatness 
beyond  that  which  is  won  in  battle  or 
chanted  in  cathedrals. — Dr.  Dewey. 

When  a  scholar  speaks  what  he 
ought  not  speak,  by  guile  of  speech 
seeking  to  gain  some  end,  and  when  he 
does  not  speak  what  he  ought  to  speak, 
by  guile  of  silence  seeking  to  gain 
some  end,  both  these  cases  are  of  a 
piece  with  breaking  through  a  neigh- 
bor's wall. — Confucius 

Tunes  and  airs  have  in  themselves 
some  affinity  with  the  affections,  as 
merry  tunes,  doleful  tunes,  solemn 
tunes,  tunes  inclining  men's  minds  to 
pity,  warlike  tunes;  so  as  it  is  no  mar- 
vel if  they  alter  the  spirits,  consider- 
ing that  tunes  have  a  predisposition  to 
the  motion  of  spirits. — Lord  Bacon. 

There  is  no  life  so  humble  that,  if  it 
be  true  and  genuinely  human  and  obe- 
dient to  God,  it  may  not  hope  to  shed 
some  of  His  light.  There  is  no  life  so 
meager  that  the  greatest  and  wisest 
of  us  can  afford  to  despise  it.  We  can- 
not know  at  what  moment  it  may  flash 
forth  with  the  life  of  God.— Phillips 
Brooks. 

We  have  but  chewed  the  husks  of 
religion,  which  are  often  bitter,  and 
have  never  eaten  the  kernel  until  we 
feel  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  power 
that  we  would  not  do  for  God,  and 
nothing  in  our  substance  we  would  not 
give  to  Him,  and  nothing  in  ourselves 
that  we  would  not  consecrate  to  Him. 
— Spurgeon. 

Of  all  the  liberal  arts  music  has  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  passions, 
and  is  that  to  which  the  legislator 
ought  to  give  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment. A  well-composed  song  strikes 
and  softens  the  mind,  and  produces  a 
greater  effect  than  a  moral  work, 
which  convinces  our  reason  but  does 
not  warm  our  feelings,  nor  effect  the 
slightest  alteration  in  our  habits. — 
Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena. 


Curious  Facts. 


A  watch  has  157,680,000  ticks  a  year. 

It  takes  12,000  microbes  to  form  a 
procession  an  inch  long. 

The  word  "facetious"  contains  all 
the  vowels  in  their  regular  order. 

People,  as  a  rule,  hear  better  with 
their  right  than  with  their  left  ear. 

If  human  dwellings  were  constructed 
on  the  same  proportionate  scale  as  the 
ant  hill  in  Africa,  private  residences 
would  be  a  mile  high. 

The  longest  artificial  water  course  in 
the  world  is  the  Bengal  canal,  nine 
hundred  miles;  the  next  is  Erie,  363. 
Each  cost  nearly  $10,000,000. 

Every  American  President  has  had 
from  three  to  thirty-two  towns  named 
for  him.  There  are  thirty  cities  and 
towns  named  after  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, thirty  Clintons,  twenty-four  Web- 
sters,  twenty  Bentons,  thirteen  Cal- 
houns,  seven  Clays,  nineteen  Quincys, 
twenty-one  Douglasses  and  twenty 
Blaines. 

Indiana  furnished  a  great  many  tall 
men  for  the  army.  Out  of  118,254  men 
whose  descriptions  were  taken  at  the 
time  of  enlisting,  11,392  were  six  feet 
in  height  or  more.  There  were  2614 
six  feet  one  inch,  1357  six  feet  two 
inches,  406  six  feet  three  inches  and 
303  over  six  feet  three  inches. 


Pleasantries. 


An  Irishman,  getting  into  a  tram- 
car,  found  one  place  vacant,  which  he 
proceeded  to  occupy.  "Sure,"  he 
said,  "I  came  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Arrah  !  If  I  was  to  come  in  now  I 
shouldn't  find  a  sate  in  the  car." — 
Home  Queen. 

"  Willie,"  said  the  boy's  interested 
uncle,  "I  hope  you  take  pains  with 
your  lessons  in  school."  "  I  took  pains 
with  'em  to-day,  anyhow,"  replied  the 
young  gentleman.  "  Unusual  pains  ?  " 
"Yes,  sir;  unusual  pains.  Teacher 
whipped  me  twice."— Washington  Star. 

A  father  usually  worries  as  much 
from  fear  that  his  daughter  will  marry 
the  wrong  man  as  her  mother  worries 
from  fear  that  she  will  not  marry  at 
all. — Atchison  Globe. 

A  receiving  teller  ■ —  a  gossiping 
woman. — Texas  Siftings. 

Details  in  the  life  of  a  farmer's  wife: 
Get  to  bed,  get  up,  get  breakfast,  get 
dinner,  get  supper,  get  to  bed,  get  up. 
— Atchison  Globe. 

"I'm  so  happy,"  she  said.  "Ever 
since  my  engagement  to  Charlie,  the 
whole  world  seems  different.  I  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  dull  prosaic  Eastbourne, 
but  in — "  "Lapland,"  suggested  the 
small  brother. — Tid-Bits. 

Looking  long  and  earnestly  into  his 
plate,  the  hypercritical  boarder  pushed 
it  wearily  away.  "  Waiter,"  he  called, 
in  an  indignant  voice,  "  take  away  this 
Padei'ewski  butter."  But  before  the 
waiter  could  approach  the  butter  got 
down  from  the  table  itself  and  stalked 
angrily  out  of  the  room. — Rockland 
Tribune. 

"How  were  your  crops  this  week, 
Parsnips  ?  "  "  Well,  they  didn't  turn 
out  as  well  as  I  thought  they  were 
a-goin'  to,  and  I  didn't  think  they 
would." — Truth. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  dish  of  water  placed  in  a  hot  oven 
where  pies,  cakes  or  puddings  are  be- 
ing baked  will  prevent  them  from 
scorching. 

Brass  andirons  which  need  brighten- 
ing up  should  be  rubbed  with  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  rottenstone.  Apply  with  a 
chamois  cloth. 

Soap  bark  is  about  the  best  thing 
that  you  can  find  for  a  wash  for  the 
hair,  and  thirty  grains  of  quinine  to  a 
pint  of  bay  rum  the  best  and  cheapest 
tonic. 

For  a  weak  person  when  bathing, 
especially  in  summer,  a  gill  of  ammonia 
in  a  small  tub  of  water,  or  some  rock 


salt,  is  a  wonderful  invigorator,  almost 
as  good  as  a  sea  bath. 

A  nail  or  tooth  brush  should  never 
be  left  in  the  holder  with  the  bristles 
uppermost.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
water  will  soak  into  them  in  time  with 
such  treatment. 

If  bird  lice  trouble  your  pet  canary, 
put  a  pinch  of  powdered  saffron  under 
his  wings.  This  is  sure  to  drive  them 
away.  When  the  bird  is  moulting  see 
that  it  is  kept  warm.  At  this  time 
feed  with  raw  scraped  beef  and  hard- 
boiled  yolk  of  egg. 

Mend  your  gloves  with  fine  cotton 
thread  instead  of  silk.  The  silk  is  apt 
to  cut  the  kid.  In  mending  gloves 
turn  them  inside  out  and  sew  them 
over  and  over.  If  there  is  a  tear  in 
the  glove  set  a  piece  of  kid  under  it 
and  secure  it  with  a  few  stitches. 

To  test  the  freshness  of  an  egg  put 
it  in  water.  If  it  is  fresh  it  will  sink, 
and  when  held  to  a  bright  light  show  a 
clear,  round  yolk.  If  it  is  old  it  will 
contain  dark  specks.  It  will  also  float 
on  water,  because  a  part  of  the  sub- 
stance will  have  evaporated  through 
the  pores  of  the  shell,  leaving  a  space 
filled  with  air. 

An  icing  for  cake,  that  will  be  found 
inexpensive  and  good,  may  be  made  by 
taking  three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  and 
letting  it  come  to  a  boil.  Then  set  it 
aside,  and  when  it  is  cool  add  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  or  other  extract 
and  stir  in  confectioner's  sugar  until 
thick  enough  to  spread  without  run- 
ning. 

Fur,  after  some  years'  wear,  will  look 
much  improved  if  cleaned  with  new 
bran  previously  heated  in  the  oven. 
Rub  the  hot  bran  well  into  the  fur  with 
a  piece  of  flannel,  shake  the  fur  to  re- 
move all  particles,  and  then  brush 
thoroughly.  The  fur  will  clean  more 
easily  if  the  lining  and  wadding  are 
first  removed,  but  such  removal  is  not 
absolutely  needful.  The  flat,  oily  look 
which  mars  the  appearance  of  the  neck 
portion  of  furs  long  in  use  is  mostly,  if 
not  wholly,  removed  by  the  means  of 
hot  bran.    Rub  the  fur  the  wrong  way. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Indian  Crumpets.  —  One  quart  of 
meal,  half  a  pint  of  flour,  one  quart  of 
milk,  one  teaspoonf  ul  of  salt,  three  eggs 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  strong  yeast. 
Add  the  yeast,  stir  well  and  let  it  rise. 
Bake  on  a  hot  griddle  like  any  batter 
cake. 

Orange  Cream.  —  Fresh  oranges 
make  a  delicious  cream.  Pare  off  a  few 
bits  of  thin,  yellow  rind  and  soak  and 
scald  with  gelatine.  Squeeze  and 
strain  the  juice  of  four  or  more  oranges, 
according  to  size  and  quality.  Sweeten 
and  mix  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
Add  the  dissolved  gelatine,  strain  and 
when  almost  cold  stir  in  a  pint  of 
whipped  cream  with  a  few  light 
strokes. 

Scrapple.  —  Three  and  one-half 
pounds  end  of  shoulder,  boil  in  plenty 
of  water  until  meat  will  drop  from  the 
bones  when  picked  up  with  fork  ;  re- 
move from  stove  and  cut  off  skin  and 
most  of  fat ;  chop  the  lean  meat  fine, 
skim  the  water  it  was  boiled  in,  return 
the  meat  to  the  water  ;  stir  in  one  loaf 
of  baker's  bread  broken  in  small  pieces, 
two  even  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  one 
tablespoonful  of  sage,  one-half  table- 
spoonful  of  pepper  and  a  dash  of  cay- 
enne. Stir  continually  until  the  bread 
is  a  pulp.  If  necessary,  add  water  to 
make  as  thick  as  mush.  Pour  in  pan 
and  when  cold  cut  in  slices  and  fry. 

Parsnips. — An  entirely  new  way  of 
serving  parsnips  is  in  the  shape  of  an 
English  walnut  with  a  nut  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  parsnips  are  first  boiled  and 
mashed  fine.  Then  to  each  pint  there 
is  added  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  a  dash 
of  pepper  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk.  Mix  well  over  the  fire,  and  when 
smoking  hot  add  a  thoroughly  beaten 
and  very  fresh  egg.  Spread  the  mixture 
on  a  dish  to  cool.  Then  take  the  nut  of 
an  English  walnut  and  roll  around  it 
the  parsnip  pulp  until  you  have  a  good- 
sized  nut.  Roll  in  egg  and  cracker 
dust  and  fry  a  light  brown  in  deep  fat 
that  is  smoking.    Serve  hot. 


FREIGHT 
IS  PAID 


By  the  big  store  on  Front  street 
to  all  shipping  points,  by  sea  or 
land,  within 

100  MILES 

Of  San  Francisco — we  find  that 
it  costs  little  or  no  more  at  the 
moderate  freight  rates  existing 
nowadays  to  deliver  goods  this 
distance  than  it  does  to  remote 
points  in  town  or  across  the  bay. 
We  want  to  put  all  our  patrons 
on  the 

SAME  TERMS 

As  nearly  as  possible,  and  hence 
this  change.  It  is  for  trial  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March,  com- 
mencing Monday,  March  2.  To 

FURTHER  POINTS 

We  allow  a  freight  rebate  on  all 
prepaid  goods  to  equalize  the 
offer.  The  offer  is  open  to  all 
buyers  and  embraces  95  per  cent 
of  the  goods  we  handle,  but 
does  not  include  articles  that 
are  handled  without  a  profit  or 
at  a  nominal  profit  which  is  less 
than  the  cost  of  freight.  The 
purchase  must  include 

$5.00 

Of  prepaid  goods,  exclusive  of 
the  prohibited  goods.  A  list  of 
the  latter  will  be  found  on  page 
1  of  the  March  "  Home  Circle." 
Send  for  a  copy  of  it  to 

THE  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 


SMITHS 


CASH 

STORE, 


414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  S.-F.,  Cat. 
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Making 


Scorchers"  of  Some 
Use. 


Among  the  recent  developments  to 
which  the  widespread  use  of  the  bicy- 
cle has  led  is  a  machine  for  enabling 
the  cyclist  to  train  or  take  advantage 
of  his  exercise  indoors  in  bad  weather. 
The  rider  sits  in  the  saddle  and  works 
the  pedals  in  the  usual  way,  and  while 
the  wheels  revolve,  their  force  is  ex- 
pended on  the  turning  of  an  endless 
belt,  and  the  bicycle  never  moves  from 
the  spot.  It  has  occurred  to  a  French 
electrician  that  some  useful '  work  can 
be  done  at  the  same  time.  He  has  ac- 
cordingly designed  an  apparatus  in 
which  the  driving  wheel  of  a  safety 
bicycle  of  the  usual  type  is  raised  from 
the  floor  and,  by  means  of  a  strap  and 
speed  gearing,  made  to  drive  a  small 
dynamo,  which  is  used  to  charge  accu- 
mulators. This  idea  of  turning  exer- 
cise into  a  useful  product  outside  of  its 
own  special  purpose,  is  capable  of 
wide  application.  One  instance  of  it 
will  be  readily  remembered.  Nansen, 
in  fitting  out  the  Fram  for  his  Arctic 
expedition,  had  a  capstan  placed  on 
deck,  the  shaft  of  which  was  connected 
by  gearing  with  the  ship's  dynamo. 
The  object  of  this  was  that  in  the  long, 
dark  winter  of  the  polar  regions,  the 
crew  should  take  daily  the  exercise 
needed  for  health,  by  doing  their  shift 
at  the  capstan,  and  at  the  same  time 
generate  the  electricity  needed  for 
lighting  the  ship.  In  some  English 
prisons,  where  the  energy  derived 
from  the  working  of  the  treadmill  by 
the  convicts  has  hitherto  been  in- 
sufficiently utilized,  it  is  now  proposed 
to  turn  it  to  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity for  lightiog  the  buildings,  mak- 
ing the  prison  industries  more  re- 
munerative, and  giving  the  prisoners  a 
training  which  will  enable  them  to  live 
honestly  when  they  are  discharged. 

Much  comment  has  been  excited  by 
the  putting  into  practical  shape  of  an 
idea  that  talking  machine  makers  have 
been  long  commending  to  the  public. 
A  Congressman  is  using  the  phono- 
graph for  the  reproduction  of  speeches 
in  which  he  wishes  his  constituents  to 
be  abreast  of  his  political  work.  He 
finds  he  can  thus  address  them  in  a 
distant  city  without  neglecting  his 
duties  at  the  national  capital.  After 
the  speech  is  uttered  into  the  trans- 
mitter of  a  phonograph,  the  cylinder 
is  removed,  shipped  to  its  destination 
by  express,  and  placed  in  an  instru- 
ment with  a  megaphone  attachment  at 
the  other  end,  where  the  speech  can 
be  listened  to  by  a  large  assemblage, 
and  repeated,  if  necessary.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  telephone  could  be  em- 
ployed for  still  more  direct  delivery  of 
Congressional  eloquence.  It  might 
even  be  used  to  enable  every  con- 
stituent to  hear  his  representative's 
speeches  as  they  are  uttered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

H.  H.  Robertson,  who  built  the  cigar- 
.shaped  raft  from  Stella,  Wash.,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco last  year,  after  two  disastrous  experi- 
ments in  the  same  direction,  has  arranged  to 
commence  felling  timber  immediately  for 
three  rafts  to  be  put  together  in  March  and 
sent  to  California.  They  will  probably  be 
gotten  out  at  Stella,  though  the  cost  of  tow- 
ing would,  it  is  stated,  be  $150  less,  or  $1450 
from  Puget  sound,  as  against  SI 600  from  the 
Columbia  river.  The  rafts  will  be  cigar- 
shaped  and  of  uniform  size,  each  527  feet  long, 
52  feet  wide,  30  feet  deep,  and  drawing  20 
feet  of  water  when  floated,  and  will  contain 
some  5,000,000  superficial  feet  of  lumber  each, 
board  measure.  The  lumber  shipped,  which 
includes  piling  and  spar  timber,  saw  logs  and 
long  timber  of  every  description,  will  be 
packed  in  a  cradle,  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Opposition  on  the  route  from  Puget  Sound 
ports  to  this  city  has  lowered  ocean  freights 
northward  from  $2.40  and  $3  per  ton  to  $1. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

ns  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
anu  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  ten  fold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directLy  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  '  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  mafie'  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 
«S"  Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75o.  per  bottle. 
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NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SEED. 


These  etanrmlng  hpw  Chrysanthemums  from  Japan 
bloom  the  tirut  year  from  need   Tiny  embrace  all  styles, 
varieties  and  colors.  Including  the  exquisite  new  Ostrich 
Plume  types.  Rosettes.  (Jlohes,  Fimbriated.  Miniature 
nnd  Mammoth.   Sow  the  seed  this  spring  ,  the  plants 
will  hlnora  profusely  this  fall.  26  cts.  per  pkt.,  or 
Foronly  30c.  we  will  mall  all  the  following: 
1  pit.  HEW  JAPANESE  CHB73AHTHE1HJ1I  CEED. 
1  pit.  S3ABLEI  PA1T3IE:.  fine  red  colors. 
1  pkt.  MAE3AEET  CA2NATI01T,  all  colcr:.  blooms  ln3mos. 
lpkt.  VEEBE1U  QIAHT  WHITE  ECENTED.new  fr»grant. 
1  pkt.  rl  LIFE  It  A.  or  WEEPI173  PALM,  a  grand  piaBt, 
lpkt.  EWAEF SIA1TT  FLOWERED  mixed, ez.Sne. 

1  pkt.  CUPID  EWAEF  SWEET  PEA  (3  Seeds* 

10  Buloi  FA1I37  GLADIOLUS,  all  different  colors. 

2  "  HEW  8S3HID  OLAEIOLUS,  exquisite  colors. 
8  "  MAMMOTH  0ZALI3,  different  colors. 
andourGREir  (iTALOdl  E,  136  paces,  with  magnificent 
eolorod  plates  nnd  covers.  These  7  packets  of  seed 
Novelties  and  15  choice  Bui  be  i  wortn  $1  :t">  will  ail  flower 
this  season,  au.l  we  send  them  for  80  CENTS  only  to 
introduce  our  superior  stock.    Order  at  once 

HI  ID  OATIll  nOIIC  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
UUlf  OR  I  HLUuUC  Seeds  Bulbs,  riant*  and 
Rare  new  Fruits  is  the  finest  ever  issued  .  profusely 
illustrated  irltn  elegant  ruts  and  colored  plates  We 
offer  the  choicest  st.-iudard  Fori B  anil  finest  Novelties. 
Wo  are  headquarters  for  all  that  Is  New.  Rare  and 
Beautiful  This  eietrant  Catalogue  win  be  sent  Freo  to 
any  who  order  or  expect  to  order  after  getting  it. 

JOflN  LEWIS  CRILDS.  Floral  ParK.  H.  T 


THE  LION  STKK1.  FRAME  DI8C  IIAKKOW 

reverses  without  detaching;  with  or  without  Ex- 
tension heads.    Write  for  Special  Circular. 
8an  Francisco.  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 

is  to*  best  fodder  crop  that  growa.  Tb«  stalks  and  leaves 

are  as  good  as  green  Corn  fodder  AND  WILL  REMAIN 
EVERGREEN  through  the  drvest  sunnier  and  fall. 

OUter  Valuable  1  orate  Crops  ESSEX  RAPE  VETCHES, 
SAND  VETCH,  etc  We  mall  1  Pkt  each.  4  kindswith  our 
116  page  complete  Seed  Catalogue  for  llc-7.  2  cent  stamps. 

V  AUG  HAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

26  BARCLAY  8T..  84  4  86  RANDOLPH  ST., 

NFW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 
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funded.    Bu dorsad  bv  Leading  Knto~ 
umUul-l-.     liU.IHIII  In  s«e-    We  urc  I*'.  S.  Headquarter! 
tor  Kpruy  I'unip.,  and  Insecticide*.     I'litalogue.  Hnray 
t'alendur,  sod  full  Treatise  on  *pru>  lug,  F RKE. 

S4  ■*»  Spraying  Outfit  fSCZ  tZf\ 
I  #     Express  Paid,  for  WViVV 
P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Boi  153  Catsklll.  N.Y. 
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J™™  BY  SPRAYING,  ts-s* 

X  Spray  Pumn  Catalogue  tell*  How  and  When'u 
\  ^'r^-"1J'1>"1  Fr,ee-     THE  DEMINC  CO. 
W  Henion  4  iiuiiheii. Chicago.      Salem,  Ohio,  m 


* 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 

HE  stke  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 
G.  W.  York  &  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 


Paint  e 

For  House,  Barn, 
Buggy  or  Furniture. 

At  Manufacturer's  Lowest 

P.- ices.    Shipping  Charges  Prepaid. 


KnCDCDQ  SEND  FOR 
bbr   b  SX.  %9  Sample   copy  ol 

CLE ANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCC  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  dUlTLI  LC) 
FxtKIS.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  .tledlna.O. 


Sample  cards  and  frill  information  free  for  the 
asking!  If  you  Intend  to  paint  let  us  hear  t'roui  you. 
It  will  tie  money  in  your  pocket. 

F.  W.  DEV0E  &  CO.  224  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH'Y 

PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS.  is 
'GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS., 

AURORA   ILL. -CHICAGO."  DALLAS. TEX. 


OTHERS  COME  AND  GO 


Bui  the  PAG  IS  stays  on  forever— that  is  as 
luti!,'  as  yon  need  fence.  This  idea  of  in  rmau- 
eiu-v  is  worth  considering  when  times  are 
hard.  You  can  afford  our  monthly  pa  per  free. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

Hh  General  Commission  Merchants,  * 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

*W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Hump  r  guarantee  10,IKJ()  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A  .  T.  AMES,  Gait. Cal. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON   A.  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  286  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


IHK    ONLY    TVPKWKI  1'IXti  MACHINE 

with  the  Writing  always  In  sight,  unci  has  simple 
Strong  Quick  Action.  Direct  Stroke.  Steel  Type 

Powerful  Man!  folder,  Permanent  Alignment  Price 

only  ITS,  sent  on  trial.  H.  K.  ST  A  RK  w  KATHER  CO. 
Ground  Floor  310  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Should  consult 
EY&CO. 
merican  and 


California  Inventors  ;  - 

Americ  an  ant 

Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  In  1860.  Theii 
long  experience  as  iournalists  and  large  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  c-cables  them  to  offer  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  they  can 
obtain  elsewher".  Send  for  free  circulars  ol  infor- 
mation. No.  230  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Blake,    /Woffltt    dfc  ToiA/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeies. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

TO  LAW  STUDENTS. 

Those  who  desire  to  read  law  at  home  can  ob- 
I  tain  information  as  to  what  books  to  purchase  at 
I  the  least  possible  cost  to  complete  the  course  bv 
i  addressing  CHAS.  A.  H.  SMITH,  261  Second  St 
Oakland,  Cal. 

WANTED ! 

5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  niece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed 
ALT.Y  LOAIA  NURSERIES,  Alta  Loma  Texas! 

PLATFORM  dbALtb 

HOOKER  £  CO.  16.18  DRUMM  STREET.  S.  F. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


NIONS 


ARE  CHEAP 


SO  ARE 
POTATOES 
OATS  nod  CORN 

_,o  cheuper  comparatively.  They  are  a 
reliuhl*;  wtmuluni  vegetable,  and  the  grower 
who  has  the  skill  «ml  soil  to  produce  a  good 
crop  every  >ear  will  make  it  pay  in  the  end. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  STAY  IN 


I  ure  In 


The  seed  plays  its 


while  m-l.e 

part.  Tlie  right  kind,  with  a  91)  per  cent 
I  rrowth,  is  a  irond  start.  This  list  contains 
the  lender*,  and  the  seed  lias  been  grown 
from  i.ediorso  onions,  j>i eked  oat  for  seed 
ent-h  year.  The  i-rop  will  be  like  them  if 


The  . 
urown  right. 
Red  Wctherslield 
Yellow  Danvcrs  .  . 
Yel.  (Jlohc  Danvcrs 
Large  Red  Globe. 
Kartv  Red  Globe 

Extra  E  l;  Flut  Red  gC  15c.  45c. 
Large  Yellow  Globe  SC.  15c.  40C. 
Ideal  YVbiteGlubc  loc.  25c.  60c. 

Five  pound  lots,  lfk\  per  lb.  lees. 
Our  splendid  116-pair.e  Seed  Catalogue  tor 
1K**>  tails  tha  whole  story  for  Garden,  Lawn 
and  Farm,  is  mailed  A'KKK  with  every  order. 


Pkt. 

5C  15c.  JSC  $1.00 
3C  7C  20c.  .58 
5c.  15c.  30c.  I.00 
5C.  15c.  45c.  I.40 
5c.  isc.  50c.  1.7s 
1.50 
1.35 
2.25 


V 


AUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

CHICAGO:  *4  and  SO  Randolph  St. 
NEW  YORK:  ;o  Barclay  St. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  oiler  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  huds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock 

Price*  to  Suit  the  Tlmea. 

SEEDLING  ORANOE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Orovllle,  Kntte  Co.,  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa  Nurseries. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Clean,  Unirrigated  Trees. 

All  the  Standard  Varieties. 

Clairai-    Mammoth   Prune*  on  dormant  hud, 
from  trees  nought  from  Felix  Gillet, 

•8.50 per  dos.j  SIX  per  lOO;  SO  at  lOOrate. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA  CALIFORNIA. 


PLANTING 

well  begun  Is  half  done.  Begin 
well  by  getting  Ferry's  Needs. 
Don't  let  chance  determine 
your  crop,  but  plant  Kerry's 
Seeds.   Known  and  sold 
everywhere. 

Before  you  plant,  get 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual 

for  1896.  Contains  more  prac- 
tical Information  for  farmers 
and  gardeners  than  many  high- 
priced  text  hooks.   Mailed  free. 

u.  ».  .Ill  a  (O.,    DETROIT,  mi  II 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Fre« 


Olive  Trees. 

H0WLAND  BROS., 


Send  for  Price  List. 


POMONA.  CAL. 


Agents 


Jiake  from  SS0.to$S00.  nnoulhnt  homaortiu 
»ork  for  jounir.nd  old.  Don't  rrlr  on  Mb- 

<■!■«.  Kan,  narawa  llrrac,   rnrnUhrd  rr*». 

(ir-t  i   in.  u.i  i  SCALE  CO.  1 1  f„ 


OLIVE  NURSERY. 

C.  F.  LOOP  &  RON, 
Send  for  Price  List.  Pomona,  California. 

OLIVE  GROWERS'  MANUAL 

Sent  Free  on  Application  to 
F.  M.  HUNT   Redlands.  Cal. 

CHERRY  SEEDLINGS. 

No.  1— j\  and  up,  $4  per  10Q0. 
No.  2-4  to  T^,,  $2.50  per  1000 
No.  3— tV,  to  i,  $1.50  per  1000. 

Cash  with  order. 
H.  FREEBOROUGH,    -    -    -    Sunrise  Nor»eri«i, 
Montavllla.  Or. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Pacific  Nursery 

Office  and  Greenhouses, 
Cor  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts..  San  Francisco. 

Nursery  at  Mllbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

TREES. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAHENTAL. 

Evergreens  and  Coniferous,  Palms  and  Dracenaes. 

Largest  and  best  grown  stock  of  Camellias,  the 
best  double  sorts.    Azaleas  Indica,  double  and 
single.   Roses  on  own  roots  and  grafted  in  the 
best  varieties,  and  healthy,  very  strong  plants. 
F.  LUDEMANN. 

Established  1876. 

flyrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 
Offers  for  the  season  of  1895-6  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,Healtliy,Non-Irri§:ated 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.   No  insect  pests. 
•IAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywardg,  Alameda  Co..  Cal. 


J.  A.  ANDERSON, 
NURSERYMAN, 

LODI,  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Has  on  hand  of  his  own  growing  a  choice  stock  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  nursery  trees, 
consisting  of 

French  Prunes,  Tragedy  Prunes. 

Royal,  Blenheim,  Moorpark,  French  and 
Newcastle  Apricots. 

I.  X.  L.,  Nonpariel,  Texas  Prolific,  Lanque- 
doc,  La  Prima  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Almonds. 

Crawford,  Salway,  Susquehanna,  Muir,  Fos- 
ter and  other  Peaches  in  variety. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nectarines, 
etc.,  etc* 

Also  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees,  Acacias, 
Texas  Umbrella  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small 
Fruits  in  endless  variety. 

Guaranteed  true  to  label  and  free  from  insect 
pests.   For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodi,  Cal. 


French    Prune  !    Royal   Apricot  ! 

Black  Tartarian  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries. 
Cork  Elm,  Birch,  Linden,  Maple,  Hawthorn. 
Acacias,  Magnolias.  Dracaenas,  Pittosporums 
Laurestinus  Carnations. 
Roses  and  Palms  in  large  quantities. 
Gums  and  Cypress  in  boxes. 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
Send  for  price  list. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     FRUIT  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Special  low  rates  on 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass, 

Cauliflower,  Cabbage, 

— AND— 

OppnOof  every  variety.  Correspond- 
ODUUO  ence  solicited  at  the  old  stand 

D.  F.  WELLINGTON, 

425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL., 

OFFERS  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Olive  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 

CITRUS  TREES. 

SEND    FOR    PRICES,  ADDRESS 

GEORGE  C  ROEDINC,  Proprietor. 

STOCKTON  NURSERY. 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE.         ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Trees!  Trees!  Trees!  Trees! 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

cale^r  other^su^  everywhere  t0  be  e<>ual  t0  tDe  °e8t-   Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.   Address : 

Alexander  &  Mammon, 

Biggs,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 


SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 


We  have  been 
appointed  by 
St, -irk  Bros!. 
Louisiana.  Mo., 
sole  ag-ents  for 
the  Splendor 
Prune  on  the 
Pafific  coast. 

Trees  erowu 
by  us  at  our 
nurseries  here. 

Every  tree  to 
■e  sold  under 
their  register- 
ed trade  mark 
The  Splendor 
has  the  sweet- 
ness  of  the 
D'Agen,  but  Is 
several  times 
larg-er. 

We  have  a  large  list  of  new  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums  and  Prunes.  Also  a  large  list  of  koses. 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  upon  application. 


Send  for  description  and  special  order  blank  at  once.  Only  a  limited  number  left 


N/\P/\  VALLEY 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates. 


NURSERY  CO. 

NAPA,  CALIFORNIA 


GRAFTING  WOOD 

"Wicl^n^Plum 


AND 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying  your  Stock. 


E.  C  CLOWES, 


Stockton,  Cal. 


AUSTRALIAN   SALT  BUSH 

(A  triplex  somibaecatum) 

— — S  E  E  D.~  

A    FORAGE    PLANT    FOR    ALKALI  SOILS. 

Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  application.   Correspondence  invited. 

TRUMBULL    &  BEEBE, 


GIANT  PRUNE. 

BURBANK'S  EXPERIMENT  FARMS,   -   -   SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


SALZtRS  SEEDS  ^gb-NS^f 


SEEDSMEN  &  NURSERYMEN. 


419-431  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Pajaro  Valley  Nurseries 

Offer  a  Large  and  Complete  Assortment  of  all  kinds  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  &  Small  Fruits. 

Introducers,  and  the  Only  Nurseries  offering  the  True  and  Only  Genuine  LOGAN1IERHY  Plants 
for  sale.  One  of  the  greatest  novelties  in  small  fruits  ever  produced:  a  cross  between  a  raspberry  and 
a  blackberry.  Ten  acres  in  bearing  vines.   Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plates  and  circular. 

JAMES  \A/MTE RS,        ...         Watsonuille,  Cal. 
YES,  A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  HARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.   17.50  the  100. 

DO  you  live  in  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  oraDge  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather  ?  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit  ?  Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.  It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  water  than  any  other  root.  815.00  and  J20.00  the  100. 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  $10.00  to  $80.00  the  100  for  general  stock. 
Special  sizes  on  application.  NURSER|ES  penryn  p|flcer  Co  Ca| 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager. 


85  Packages 
EARLIEST 
VEGETABLE 
SEEDS. 
Postpaid,  Sl.OO.f 


1 


YOU'S 


-e  often  seen  seed  come  up  poor  and  sickly,  without 
Indent  vitality  to  produce  a  crop— that  was  an  object 
lesson  that  poor  seeds  produce  poor  crops— but  when 
you  plant  Salzer's  Northern  Grown  Need.,  for  garden  or 
tiirm,  the  scene  changes  as  If  by  magic,  Instead  of  poor  yield**  you  at  once 
get  rou. lug  crops,  crops  Hint  will  gladden  your  heart  and  All  your  purse, 
lor  Sulzer'e  Seeds  are  full  of  life,  full  of  vigor,  full  of  producing  qualities. 

,  .    $400.00  IN  GOLD  PRIZES.  • 
.    We  pay  this  on  Oats,  Barley  anil  Corn.  309  bushels  Silver, 
innir  (Nnuicless  Beauty)  Oats  grown  on  one  acre  in  1  895.  You 
ran  brat  that !    It  is  the  greatest  Oats  of  the  crntury.   No  more 


hard  times  i 
t 

Giant  Spnrrv 

ilulos 
Plants! 


I'yoimpw  a  plenty  of  Salzer's  Barley,  Oats,  Poti 
toes,  Grass  and  Cloyors!    Have  you  trird  Teosinte,  Saralin 

f  »■      anil      I  'i-int      ILiinlr     t  '  ....  1    .  '        *  1 I  


Giaur  Quick-Growing  German  Clover? 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  these  inarvelously  wondrrful  Foddrr 


SPLENDID  VEGETABLES. 
Large  selections,  many  splendid  sorts.  Everything  cheap.  Onion  Seed 
at  90c.  per  lb;  lOpkts.  Flower  Need.  25c.  1 ,000,000  Koses,  Plant-  and  Small 
t  rolls,  hardy  us  Oaks.  Bend  8c.  for  Market  Gardener's  Wholesale  List.  Our 
great  Seed  and  Plant  Itook,  148  pp.,  with  10  pkgs.  Grasses  and  Grains,  In- 
cluding above  Prize  Outs,  Hurley  and  Corn.  Is  sent  upon  receiptor  10c.  post- 
age.  Catalog  alone,  5c.   Catalog  and  one  pkg.  Pumpkin  Yellow  Melon,  12c 


J2HNA.SALZER  SEEDC9  LACR05SE.WIS. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 

Thos.  Meherln, 

Agent  for  the  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

j  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL.  TREES  OF  ALL  DE- 


I    SCRIPTIONS  AT  VERY  REASONABLE  RATES. 

(GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  ANI 
I    TREE  SEEDS. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Some  Mile  Recods. 


A  mile  is  not  a  thing  requiring  such 
an  extraordinary  time  to  cover,  pro- 
vided the  coverer  of  it  is  properly 
equipped  with  a  sufficiency  of  speed- 
producing  powers.  Below  is  given  a 
partial  list  of  some  exceedingly  speedy 
milers  and  their  performances,  and 
some  slow  but  sure  travelers  as  well: 

Light— 0.000005102  of  a  second,  or 
196,000  miles  in  one  second. 

Electricity— 0.00000347  of  a  second, 
or  188,000  miles  per  second. 

Earthquake — is.,  as  calculated  by 
delicate  instruments,  or  around  the 
world  in  3£  hours. 

Sound  in  Water — Is.,  or  4,900  feet  in 
one  second. 

Cannon  Ball — 1-njS.,  if  it  traveled  at 
the  muzzle  velocity  of  3,300  feet  per 
second  obtained  by  some  guns. 

Sound  in  Air— 5s..  or  1090  feet  in  one 
second. 

Birds — 18s.  It  is  said  the  frigate 
bird  flies  200  miles  an  hour;  a  mile  in 
24s,  by  the  kestril,  or  sparrow-hawk, 
which  is  said  to  fly  150  miles  an  hour; 
in  lm.  9s.  by  a  pigeon,  when  flying  200 
miles  in  an  actual  race;  in  lm.  15is.  by 
a  pigeon  when  flying  400  miles  in  an 
actual  race. 

Railway  Train— 32s.,  in  May,  1893, 
the  Empire  State  Express,  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Road, 
drawn  by  engine  "999,"  with  Engineer 
Hogan,  near  Crittenden,  N.  Y.,ora 
rate  of  112J  miles  in  an  hour. 

Tandem  Bicycle  on  Straightway 
Road — lm.  17£s.,  on  December  16, 
1895,  on  a  straightaway  road  built  for 
the  purpose  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  with  a 
wind  blowing  30  miles  an  hour,  by  two 
riders,  John  Green  and  Charles  S.  Ers- 
well. 

Bicycle  Straightaway  —  lm.  25s., 
John  Green,  Cheyenne. 

Duck — 40s.  or  90  miles  an  hour. 

Electric  Railway — 59s.,  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railway,  at  the  Balti- 
more Tunnel  in  September,  1895. 

Ice  Boat — lm.,  at  Newburg  bay, 
Hudson  river. 

Horse  Running — lm.  35 Js.,  by  Sal- 
vator,  at  Monmouth  Park,  August  28, 
1890. 

Bicycle  on  Track — lm.  40§s.,  by  P. 
J.  Berlo,  New  Orleans. 

Dog — lm.  43^s.,  if  the  greyhound 
coursed  one  mile,  the  usual  distance 
of  200  yards  having  been  run  in  11  Js. 

Boat — lm.  45s.,  torpedo  boat  Sokol, 
made  by  Messrs.  Yarrow,  of  England, 
for  Russia,  and  which  developed  in 
October,  1895,  a  speed  of  34  miles  an 
hour.    Steamship  Lucania  in  2m.  13;;S. 

Bicycle  Quadruplet — lm.  47 Js.,  on 
October  17,  1895,  at  Denver,  Col.,  un- 
paced,  flying  start,  Connibear,  Dick- 
son, Stone,  and  Swanbrough. 

Bicycle  Tandem  on  Track — lm.  523s., 
on  October  27,  1894,  at  Waltham, 
Mass.,  flying  start,  paced,  Haggerty 
and  Williams;  on  August  17,  1894,  at 
Denver,  Col.,  flying  start,  unpaced, 
Titus  and  Cabanne.  in  lm.  55 Js. 

Horse  Pacing — 2m.  lis.,  by  Robert 
J.,  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  on  September 
14,  1894,  against  time. 

Bicycle  Triplet — 2m.  14s.,  unpaced, 
standing  start,  Kennedy,  Murphy  and 
Saunders. 

Horse  Trotting— 2m.  3ijs.,  by  Alix, 
at  Galesburg,  111.,  September  13,  1894. 

Horse  Team  Trotting— 2m.  12}s., 
by  Belle  Hamlin  and  Honest  George, 
driven  by  E.  F.  Geers,  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  September  23,  1892. 

Man  Skating— 2m.  12§s.,  by  J.  F. 
Donoghue. 

Horse  Under  Saddle — 2m.  13s.,  by 
Johnson,  pacing  at'  Cleveland  O.,  Au- 
gust 3,  1883,  against  time;  in  2m.  153s., 
by  Great  Eastern,  trotting  at  Fleet- 
wood park,  September  22,  1877. 

Crow — 2m.  40s.,  or  25  miles  an  hour. 

Horseless  Carriage — 4m.,  a  carriage 
running  750  miles,  from  Paris  to  Bor- 
deaux, in  the  international  race  of  1895, 
or  15  miles  an  hour  throughout. 

Man  Running — 4m.  12}s.,  profes- 
sional, W.  G.  George;  in  4m.  17 Js., 
amateur,  T.  P.  Conneff. 

Man  Rowing — 5m.  Is.,  by  Ellis  Ward, 
on  the  Savannah  river,  Florida,  April 
1,  1872. 

Man  Walking— 6m.  23s.,  professional, 
W.  Perkins,  of  England;  in  6m.  29§s., 


amateur,  F.  P.  Murray,  of  the  United 
States. 

Man  Swimming— 27m.  21|s.,  J.  H. 
Tyers,  Englishman;  in  28m.  55§s.,  G. 
Whitaker,  American;  both  amateurs; 
both  with  seven  turns. 

Man  in  Tub— lh.  10m.,  by  Gus  Frates, 
in  Oregon,  in  1895,  paddling  in  a  tub 
6  miles  in  7  hours. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the 
above  list,  in  the  case  where  figures  are 
given  of  speed  production  wherein  man 
is  a  factor,  the  bicycle  is  beaten  only 
by  the  railway  train,  the  electric  rail- 
way, and  the  ice  boat,  and  its  nearest 
competitor  is  the  running  horse,  and 
he  is  18  seconds  slower.  Relatively, 
it  seems  as  though  it  were  impossible 
for  the  bicycle  to  attain  a  higher  posi- 
tion in  the  speed  world,  17J  seconds 
separating  it  from  its  nearest  leader, 
the  ice  boat,  a  lead  which  looks  almost 
impossible  to  overcome,  if  the  idea  is 
accepted  that  anything  in  the  speed 
line  is  a  cycling  impossibility. — The 
Wheel. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin.etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  zoi  and 
254  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  mors  than  6,000. 000 boxes. 

Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies. 

For  special  and  general  information 
in  regard  to  the  best  makes  and  prices 
of  dairy  supplies,  Separators,  large  or 
small,  Babcock  Testers,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Cheese  Vats,  etc.,  as  well  as 
close  estimates  on  Creamery  Plants  of 
any  capacity,  write  to  R.  E.  Steele, 
109  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

EARI.IKST  ONIONS  PAY. 

There's  a  market  gardener  in  Minnesota. 
He  is  prosperous,  makes  his  money  on  earliest 
vegetables,  gets  his  seeds  from  Salzer,  follows 
Salzer's  instructions  how  to  grow  1000  bu.  per 
acre  and  sells  Salzer's  King  of  the  Earliest 
onion  already  in  July  and  gets  ♦1.50  a  bu.  ! 
Catalogue  tells  all  about  it  and  of  lots  of  other 
seed  for  garden  and  farm  !  85  packages  of 
earliest  vegetables  $1.00. 

Jf  you  will  cut  this  out  and  rand  It  with 
12c.  stamps  to  John  A.  Salzer,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  you  will  get  free  his  catalogue  and  a 
package  of  yellow  watermelon  sensation. 


A  Young  Lady  with  Khumatlsm. 

Her  name  is  Miss  E.  H.  Stockwell  and  she 
lives  at  Allston,  Mass.  She  wrote  a  letter  in 
which  she  states :  "I  was  troubled  with  a 
severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  was  unable 
to  walk.  After  applying  Tuttle's  Family 
Elixir  a  few  times  I  became  entirely  well.  I 
can  recommend  it  as  the  best  liniment  I  have 
ever  seen." 

Why  not  read  the  advertisement  of  Tut- 
tle's Elixir  in  another  column. 


The  Southern  Pacific  shops  in  Sacramento 
are  again  running  full  blast.  The  force  now 
numbers  1700.  A  new  federal  law  compels  all 
railroads  to  equip  freight  cars  with  automatic 
couplers  by  the  1st  of  January,  189S.  It  is  a 
big  job  to  do  this,  as  the  Southern  Pacific  sys- 
tem has  two  couplings  which  cost  110  each, 
and  all  cars  which  leave  the  State  will  have 
to  be  equipped.  The  cost  to  the  railroad  will 
be  $294,000.  

For  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  COM- 
PLAINTS, "■Brown'*  Bronchial  Troche* "  have 
remarkable  curative  properties. 


The  largest  stick  of  timber  ever  cut  on 
Grays  Harbor,  says  the  Wanhingtoninn,  was 
turned  out  in  January  by  the  Northwestern 
Lumber  Co.  at  Hoquiam.  It  was  119  feet  long 
and  22  inches  square  and  is  for  a  mast  for  the 
schooner  Volunteer. 


Over  700  people  are  now  employed  at  the 
Potrero  Sugar  Works,  this  city. 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY!! 

FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST.  [j 

Certain  In  its  effects  ami  never  blisters.  II 
Read  proofs  below  :  ^ 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE  jj 

Shf.lby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  '93.  |] 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.  H 
Sirs  : — I  have  used  your  Kendall's  jj 
jj  Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  | 
M  Clirfo§  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best  j 
H  Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 
11         Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick. 

I'         For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 

J]   Dr.  Ii.  ,J.  KENDALL  COMPAXY,  u 

ENOSBUHGH    FALLS     VT  l| 


VEHICLES  fx  HARNESS 

Saved 


ALL  KINDS. 


ALL  KINDS. 


No.  600.   Price  $«5. 

Top  Ktifrgie*  8TOto812f> 

Koad  Wagonx                                      40  to  60 

Two-Seat  Wagons                             50  to  HO 

Phaetons  1O0  to  ISO 

Surrles  and  Carriages  125  to  300 

Harness                                                 8  to  35 

Carts                                                    15  to  35 

WE  SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  Catalogue  or  call. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO., 

36H  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

THE  SHUART  STEEL  IMPROVED  LAND  GRADER. 


A  peerless  machine  for  rapiuly  rejuclng  land  lo 
perfect  surface  for  irrigation.  For  two.  three  or 
four  horses.  For  circular,  prices  ami  "  How  to 
Start  Alfalfa."  address  Deere  Implement  Co  .  San 
Francisco;  Hawley.  King  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  or 

H.  K.  SIICAKT,  Pat.  and  Manf  r. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Otierlln.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE, 

On  account  of  departure,  25  or  50  acres  of  an 

ORCHARD 

In  Lagoon  Valley,  near  Vacaville,  Solano  county, 
Cal. ;  valley  land:  French  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears 
and  Cherries,  all  In  full  hearing  With  or  without 
house  and  barn.  Good  water;  healthy  location. 
Hot  and  cold  water  in  house  and  all  modern  con- 
veniences on  the  place.  Terms,  one-half  cash,  bal- 
ance mortgage. 

C.  H.  STEINMETZ, 

Vacaville  California 

Or  126  Kearny  St.,  Room  12,  San  Francisco. 


I  .  ROSS. 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WAS  I  IKK  on  trial 

and  no  money  paid 
until  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Wash- 
ing easy.  Clothes 
clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child 
can  use  it.  I  pay 
freight.  Circulars  free, 
lean  St.,  Lincoln.  111. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7.23  fflARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :   A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  J10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


•oooooooooooooooooo 


Such  ills  as 


SORENESS, 
STIFFNESS, 


and  the  like, 


O  ranges 

are  heavy  feeders  of  Potash. 
Potash  exerts  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity ot  the  fruit  As  many 
soils  are  largely  deficient  in 
Potash,  a  heavy  application  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  I2"„  of 

Actual  Potash 

should  be  made.  The  best 
groves  in  the  state  will  bear 
testimony  to  these  facts. 

Our  pamphlets  are  net  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  bin  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  r>-aily  helpful  t.,  farmers.  I'hey  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

OERM  \\  K  ALI  Wi  >RKS. 

91  Nassau  St..  New  York 

nEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


what  is  "INDURINE?" 

ASBf  STOS  PAINT, 
it  1m  the  CHEAPEST  TAINT  ever  made. 

WHAT   IS   IT   GOOD  FOR? 

Why.  for  wliiteuinir.  dixiiilc,  t InK  and  a  ttre- 
retardaitt  in  factories  public  buildings,  etc. 

For  painting  wood,  brick  and  cemented  buildings, 
electric  light  poles,  fences,  etc..  and  for  protecting 
shingle  roofs  from  fire. 

It  Is  a  dry  powder  combined  with  a  chemical 
binder,  to  be  mixed  only  with  colli  water. 

It  Is  the  only  satisfactory  paint  r«r  cement 
work,  hh  it  Is  not  a  fleeted  hy  alkali. 

The  kind  sold  for  Inside  use  works  well  over  old 
whitewash  and  can  be  applied  with  brush  or  spray 
pump.  The  •Outside"  is  made  In  white  and  sev- 
eral colors. 

KALSOMINING  MADE  EASY 

By  using  "GUARANTEE"  COM)  WATER 
KAL.xoMINE.  No  suction,  brush  marks  or  laps, 
does  not  rub.  scale  or  soften  with  age.  Send  for  cir- 
culars, testimonials  and  prices  to 

W.H.  lil  111),  MAM  FtCTCRER, 
23  DavlH  St.,  ROOM  1  1,      San  Francisco.  Cal. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SACRAMENTO  CALIFORNIA. 


ROOT,  NEILSON  &  C0.,<O» 

— Manufacturers  of— 
STEAH  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

And  alt  kinds  of 
♦   ♦    MACHINERY  FOR  MIMMi  PURPOSES. 
Flour  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constructed,  Fitted  Up  and  Repaired. 
FRONT  STREET,  Bet.  N  <«:  O  , 
SACRAMENTO.  OA  I.. 


LEAN'S  STEEL 


HARROW 


3  No  Castings  to  Break.  NoWearout  to  It.  > 

Ad jwmnent  easiest  operated.  Sure  its  cost  first  sen-  p 
1  son.  Adapted  to  general  farm  purposes.  HAS  NO  ■ 
•j  EQUAL.  Write  for  proof.  )> 
•  RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO.  It 

•(  61  Park  8t.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


FENCING 


HOCiS,  POULTRY, 

nml  all  fence  purpose*. 


Thousands  ot  Miles  in  Use. 
Always  gives  satisfaction.   Sold  by  dealers.  Freight 
paid.  Take  no  other.  Oatalogne  free. 
■•HULLE.N  WOVEX  WIRE  FENCE  i  n.,  I  till  AMI,  ILL. 


'FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  WIRE. 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables:  not  affected  >>y  heat 
and  cold-  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Bnl It  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  full  information 

UNION  FENCE  CO..  DeKalb,  III. 


CATALOGUE 
OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES,. 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  st.^louh, 


February  29,  1896. 
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This  Cut  represents  the  No.  8  Horse 
Hoe  and  Cultivator,  manufactured  by 
S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the 
"Planet,  Jr.,"  line  of  implements.  Mr. 
Allen,  in  writing  of  this  machine,  says: 
"It  combines  the  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  gained  by  us  in  design- 
ing and  manufacturing  this  class  of 
goods  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  The  lever  expander,  handle 
braces,  cultivating  steels,  attachments 
and  strength  and  finish,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  this  machine,  make  it  unrivaled 
for  opening  furrows,  covering,  hoeing, 
cultivating,  ridging,  hilling  and  turning 
vines  in  every  crop  cultivated  by  horse 
power;  while  our  new  depth  regulator 
will  be  appreciated  by  every  user  of  a 
one-horse  cultivator.  It  is  attached  to 
the  center  of  the  machine,  worked  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  wheel  by  the  wheel 
lever,  and  removes  entirely  the  tendencv  of 
this  class  of  tools  to  run  deeper  behind  than 
in  front  in  soft  ground,  making  it,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  hold  up  on  the  handles." 
Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.  have  just  issued  an  illus- 


trated catalogue  of  the  "Planet,  Jr."  ma- 
chines, which  is  a  beauty  in  itself  and  worth 
careful  study  of  all  who  cultivate  the  soil.  It 
will  be  sent  to  those  who  apply  for  it  to  S.  L. 
Allen  &  Co.,  No.  1107  Market  street,  Phila- 
delphia. 


SUBSET 


SALE  OF 


Pa 


At  LOWEST  PRICES  on  Record. 


SEND    FOR    PRICE  LIST. 


Ql  IMQCT  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

O  W  I  N  O  L-  I  427-9  SANSOME  ST., 


SPIIM    FRANCISCO,  CrtL. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  rind  it  greatly  to  their  advantage,  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi, 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent,  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  fur  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
have  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  26,  1896. 

WHEAT— Last  Thursday  and  Friday  the 
market  was  dull  and  heavy,  with  most  buyers 
paying $1  10@1  12%  for  No.  land  $1  13%  for 
choice,  while  for  milling  $1  22%rg>l  27%  was 
bid.  This  decline  was  a  natural  setback  from 
the  late  advance,  due  to  the  higher  markets 
abroad  having  become  temporarily  supplied. 
The  lower  bids  caused  less  offering,  particu- 
larly of  the  better  grades,  which  compelled 
shippers  in  want  of  wheat  to  pay  slightly 
above  current  quotations.  The  available 
quantity  in  this  State  for  export  is  very  con- 
siderably less  than  at  the  corresponding  time 
for  several  years  past.  It  is  quite  generally 
conceded  that  before  the  new-season  wheat 
becomes  available  for  shipping  our  market 
will  be  bare  of  old  stock. 

The  tonnage  in  port  under  engagement  to 
load  for  foreign  ports  has  been  added  to  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  Owing  to  tax-assessment- 
day  being  near  at  hand,  shippers  having  wheat 
on  hand  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  get  it 
off  this  week,  while  many  holders  have  let  go 
to  avoid  paying  taxes.  On  Monday  the  local 
market  was  stronger,  in  sympathy  w<th  an 
advance  at  the  East  and  Europe.  On  Tuesday 
the  stronger  feeling  was  not  only  maintained, 
but  buyers  were  willing  to  pay  an  advance. 
For  milling  wheat  there  is  a  light  demand  for 
shipment,  but  a  good  inquiry  for  local  use. 
The  supply  of  choice  to  gilt-edge  is  scarce  and 
hard  to  get.  This  scarcity  makes  the  market 
quickly  respond  to  any  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand. This  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  while 
$1  27%  was  the  highest  obtainable  price  last 
Friday,  yesterday  (Tuesday)  $1  30  was  freely 
bid. 

The  Australian  and  Cape  Town  urgent  de- 
mand seems  to  have  been  temporarily  met. 
The  only  buying  for  these  shipments  is  done 
in  a  quiet  way.  The  market  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows :  Low  grades,  $1.05@1.10;  No.  1  ship- 
ping, $1.12%ffi.l.l334;  choice,  $1.1S@1.16%; 
milling,  'j'„\ .30. 

The  export  of  wheat  from  July  1  to  Febru- 
ary 20  aggregates  :  1895-6,  8,386,537  centals, 
against  in  1894-5,  5,470,014  centals. 

Speculative  Wheat  Market.  —  Trading 
on  Call  Board  the  past  week  was  only 
fair  last  Thursday  and  Friday,  with  May 
fluctuations  from  $1.12:'4fr('1.13'.+ ;  December, 
$1.13@1.1334 ;  and  seller  '96,  season  storage 
paid,  $1.10@1.10%.  On  Monday  the  market 
opened  %  to  %  cent  higher  than  Friday's 
closing  for  both  May  and  December.  That 
day's  closing  was  still  better. 

Tuesday's  opening  was  at  quite  an  advance 
on  Monday's  best  prices.  May  sold  up  to 
$1. 153^and  December  up  to  $1.15%.  At  the 
afternoon  session  more  sellers  coming  in 
caused  a  slight  shaving  off,  but  the  bulls 
coming  in  soon  caused  an  advance,  May  clos- 
ing at  i>1.155  R  and  December  at  $1.15.  Opera- 
tors can  reasonably  look  for  a  lively  fluctu- 
ating market  from  now  on,  with  higher  mar- 
kets the  world  over.  This  opinion  is  grounded 
on  the  supply  and  demand.  The  latest  statis- 
tical data  gives  the  former  at  less  than  the 
latter,  yet  wheat  harvesting  coming  in  every 
month  of  the  year  makes  more  or  less  wheat 
available,  but  so  far  the  crops  are  very 
considerably  below  last  year's.  Australia's 
yield  was  considerable  below  an  average, 
while  Argentine's,  which  is  being  harvested, 
is  one-third  less  than  was  that  of  1895. 
Official  statistics  from  Austria-Hungary  give 
the  1895  yield  at  about  the  same  as  1894,  but 
with  quality  poorer.  Russia's  official  advices 
state  that  the  1895  was  28,943,000  quarters 
against  37,378,000  quarters  in  1894.  A  falling  off 
of  over  8,400,000  quarters,  equal  to  over  67,- 
200,000  bushels,  will  be  seriously  felt. 

The  decline  in  the  speculative  market  on 
last  Thursday  and  Friday  was  due  to  Russia 
and  Argentine  offerings  on  the  English  mar- 
ket, for  forward  shipment  at  lower  figures, 
which  created  a  feeling  that  shortage  esti- 
mates were  wrong,  but  when  confirmed  ad- 
vices came  in  on  Tuesday  of  the  Argentine 
shortage  then  short  sellers  become  fright- 
ened. This  scare  feeling  was  increased  still 
further  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
world's  visible  supply  showed  a  decrease  of 
1,500,000  bushels. 

Wheat  on  call  to-dav  fluctuated  around 
U  14J4@1  14%  for  May  delivery  and  Decem- 
ber slightly  less.  Chicago  opened  for  May 
delivery  at  67J^c,  against  67%c  closing  last 
night.  It  closed  to-day  at  66  '  J<i  66  ;!4c.  Beer- 
bohm  cabled  the  London  market  3d  per  quar- 
ter higher  for  cargoes  in  all  positions  and  fu- 
tures firm. 

Crop  Prospects.  —  In  this  State  the 
late-sown  grain — that  seeded  since  the  last 
rain — is  in  want  of  rain,  but  the  early-sown, 
while  not  suffering,  must  have  rain  before 
long,  unless  cool,  damp  weather  continues. 
Farmers  look  for  quite  a  rainfall  in  March, 
which,  if  had,  will  give  a  good  yield  of  wheat 
to  the  acre.  The  acreage  this  year  is  below 
last  year's,  but  with  an  increased  yield  to  the 
acre,  the  quantitv  will  not  be  much  below 
that  of  1895. 

Charters. — The  supply  of  tonnage  on  spot 
and  to  arrive  is  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
which  causes  low  rates  to  rule.  The  regis- 
tered tonnage  in  port  is  as  follows:  Engaged, 
30,834  tons,  against  25,466  tons  at  the  like  time 
in  1895 ;  disengaged,  47,903  tons,  against  73,626 ; 
to  arrive,  213,114  tons,  against  139,721  tons. 
The  tonnage  statistics  for  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington show  an  excess  of  ships. 

BARLEY— The  market  is  reported  dull 
but  slightly  firmer,  owing  to  more  trading  in 
future  delivery.  The  consumption  in  the  ag- 
ricultural districts  is  very  heavy,  owing  to 
orchard  and  vineyard  cultivation  and  active 


summer-fallowing.  For  this  city  and  neigh- 
boring cities  the  demand  is  light;  the  electric 
cars  and  bicycles  have  reduced  the  number  of 
horses  in  use.  Then,  again,  the  very  heavy 
offerings  of  oats  are  against  feed.  The  de- 
mand for  brewing  grades  is  slow,  there  being 
only  a  light  inquiry  for  export.  From  July  1 
to  February  20  the  exports  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 1895-6,  1,712,552  centals,  and  1894-5, 
517,394  centals,  or  over  three  times  more  so 
far  this  season  than  in  the  corresponding  time 
last  season.  The  market  for  spot  closed  as 
follows:  Feed,  67%(R)733-4c ;  brewing,  75® 
83%c.  On  Call,  May  sold  at  74%c  and  74 Vao, 
and  December  at  79c. 

OATS. — The  market  is  very  weak,  with 
holders  pressing  for  sales.  The  heavy  stock 
here  and  liberal  supplies  to  draw  from,  with 
a  light  demand,  are  against  sellers.  The 
market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Milling,  77%®. 
87%c;  feed,  67%@S5c,  according  to  quality; 
surprise,  90erS>$l ;  gray,  72%®80c;  red,  for 
seed,  $1@1.05;  black,  for  seed,  90e@$il.20. 

CORN. — Continued  free  receipts  of  Ne- 
braska cause  a  weaker  market  in  the  absence 
of  free  buying.  At  the  close  the  market  is 
quite  weak  at  87%ffg90c  for  large  yellow  ;  95@ 
97%c  for  small  round  ;  80@82%c  for  white. 

RYE.— The  market  is  inactive  at  80@83%c, 

BUCK  WHEAT. —  There  is  very  little 
doing.    Sellers  quote  $1<HS1.25. 

HAY.— Receipts  are  free,  while  the  supply 
in  the  country  is  large.  The  demand  is  light. 
The  consumption  continues  to  fall  away  each 
year.  Crop  prospects  are  fair  to  good.  The 
market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Wheat,  $8(g  12 
per  ton;  oat,  $S(ij}0;  wheat  and  oat.  $8i?«ll; 
barley,  %~i(q  9 ;  alfalfa,  $7(769 ;  clover,  $6688.50; 
compressed,  $76/10.50;  stock,  $0i?>7'. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  40@65c  per 
bale. 

FEEDSTUEFS.—  Bran  and  middlings  are 
lower,  under  heavier  receipts  and  onl}'  a  fair 
demand.  Bran  is  quoted  at  $12@13  per  ' ton, 
and  middlings  at  $16@19.  Roll  barley  is 
steady  at  $16fo)17,  and  feed  corn  weak  at  $20fg) 
21  per  ton. 

BEANS— Offerings  continue  in  excess  of 
the  inquiry.  While  the  market  is  dull  at 
present,  there  are  those  who  look  for  better 
prices  in  the  Spring.  We  quote  :  Bayos,  $l(7i} 
1  10;  Small  Whites,  $1  25@1  50;  Pea,  $1  4067) 
1  60;  Large  Whites,  $1  I  Oral  20;  Pink,  OOcfm 
*1  10;  Reds,  $1  30(g  1  60;  Red  Kidneys,  $1  50® 

1  65;  Limas,  $2  25®2  65;  Butter,  $1  50@1  65. 

POTATOES— Continued  free  receipts  and 
only  a  moderate  demand  cause  a  weak  market 
at  the  following  quotations  :    Sweets,  $1  25® 

2  50;  Salinas  Burbanks,  60®90o;  Oregon  Bur- 
banks,  40@60c;  River  Burbanks,  306/'40c;  Gar- 
net Chiles,  60@70o.  River  Reds,  50®60c;  Early 
Rose,  40®55c;  Petalumas  and  Tomales,  3568 
40c. 

ONIONS— Offerings  continue  free,  causing 
a  weak  market  for  all  kinds.  Hard  and  sound 
are  quoted  at  $1  05®  1  12%;  common  to  fair, 
50fW  75c. 

BUTTER— Some  dairymen  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  report  feed  scarce  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  the  market  is  weak.  Choice 
grades  of  Creamery  are  scarce,  but  free  offer- 
ings of  medium  grades  and  also  of  Eastern  in 
tubs  are  against  the  higher  grades.  We 
quote:  Creamery,  24@27%c ;  Dairy,  20@24c; 
Eastern,  14(§  19c. 

CHEESE— Stocks  are  fairly  well  cleaned 
up,  causing  a  firm  market  at  10@13c  for  com- 
mon to  choice  ;  Young  America,  12®13c. 

EGGS— Receipts  are  in  excess  of  require- 
ments. Under  strong  selling,  choice  store 
eggs  sold  at  11c  and  ranch  at  13c.  The  market 
is  weak  at  12@13%c  for  ranch  and  10®12c  for 
store. 

POULTRY.— For  the  Jewish  Purim  the 
demand  has  been  disappointing.  They  only 
want  the  very  best.  Three  cars  of  Eastern 
are  on  the  market,  which  cause  a  weak  mar: 
ket  at  the  following  prices: 


Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound   10®  12 

hens   11(6)  12 

Dressed  Turkeys   12®  14 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  3  50(3)4  25 

;'       young  4  00(&6  50 

Broilers,  small  3  50<&5  00 

large  5  50(ffi6  00 

Hens  3  25(nft  01) 

Ducks  4  SOffi'B  00 

Geese,  per  pair  1  Sffi@l  75 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  00fn>2  00 

young  2  00<H:2  50 


HONEY.— The  market  is  lifeless  at  the  fol- 
lowing quotations:  Comb,  bright,  10®12c; 
8r3)9c  for  lower  grades ;  extracted,  white,  5@ 
5%c;  light  amber,  414®4:,4c;  dark  amber,  4c, 
and  dark,  2@3c. 

HOPS— There  is  nothing  doing.  European 
and  Eastern  advices  are  contradictory,  but 
all  report  low  prices.  One  hundred  and  forty 
bales  of  Oregon  sold  by  auction  at  New  York 
under  active  competition  at  6%@6JjC.  The 
same  grades  in  the  open  market  sold  at  lc 
less.  E.  Meeker  of  Washington  has  arrived 
at  New  York  from  Europe.  He  reports  a 
poor  outlook.  In  our  market  quotations  are 
nominal  at  2(§  5& 

WOOL. — New  clip  is  expected  within  a 
fortnight.  The  grade  is  expected  to  be  good, 
with  fewer  seeds  and  burs.  It  is  stated  that 
the  market  will  open  at  about  last  year's 
prices.  The  stock  of  old  is  entirely  cleaned 
up.  The  markets  at  the  East  and  abroad  are 
fairly  active  with  some  grades  higher. 

LIVE  STOCK— Hogs  are  strong  and  higher, 
with  still  better  prices  looked  for.  Grain-fed 
are  sold  up,  while  fat  of  other  kinds  are 
scarce.  Mutton  and  Lambs  are  weaker.  Bul- 
locks are  fairly  steady. 

Beef— First  quality,  5'4®5%c;  extra  choice, 
5%@6c;  second  quality,  4%@5c;  third  qual- 
ity, 3%®4c. 

Veal — Large,  5®6%c;  small,  6%@7/£o. 

Mutton— Wethers,  6®6%c;  ewes,  5%@6c. 

Lamb— Weak;  spring,  10®12%c;  yearlings, 
6%®8c. 

Pork— Live  hogs,  4@4%c  for  large,  4%@4%e 
for  small ;  dressed,  5®6%c. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


Sax  Francisco,  February  25,  1896. 
The  local  dried  fruit  market  seems  utterly 
stagnant.  Diligent  inquiry  fails  to  discover 
anything  in  the  way  of  actual  business.  Even 
the  sale  of  nectarines,  reported  in  our  last  is- 
sue, afterwards  fell  through.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  eastern  markets  are  still  fully  sup- 
plied from  consigned  stocks,  which,  it  appears, 
are  larger  than  anybody  has  hitherto  sus- 
pected. 

In  raisins  alone  there  is  some  little  activity 
on  the  basis  of  recent  reports  ;  but  there  are 
no  new  developments  in  the  situation. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  JOBBING  PRICES. 

The  following  quotations  must  be  accepted 
as  nominal : 


Apples,  quarters,  sun-dried   l%@  2 

"       rings,  evaporated,  good  to  choice  2i4ft»  3 

"             "        fancy   4  @  4% 

Apricots,  fancy  Moorpark   \i% 

"       choice       "    10 

"       fancy   9J4 

"       choice   8V4 

"       standard   8 

"       prime   6 

Figs,  white,  fancy   5 

"        "     choice   4 

"        "     standard   3 

"     black,  fancy   2^ 

"        "     choice   2 

"        "     standard   19£ 

Nectarines,  choice   5^4 

"         standard   5 

"         prime   4(4 

Pears,  fancy  halves   7  @12 

■'        "    quarters   6 

"    choice   5 

"     standard   4 

"    prime     3 

Peaches,  fancy   5 

"       choice   4 

"       standard   3Yt 

"       prime   3 

"       peeled,  in  boxes   10  @12'/4 

Plums,  pitted   3yt 

"      unpitted   1   @  Wt 

Prunes,  4  sizes   4 

RAISINS. 

1  crown,  loose,  sacks  or  50-pound  boxes.  3% 
3  "  "  "  •'      2H@  8« 

2  '■  "  "  "  "  \Yi®  2 
Seedless  Sultana,  "  "       3%(g>,  4 

"       Muscatel,"  "  Wt 

Dried  Grapes,  "  2Vs 
3-crown,  London  layers,  20- pound  boxes.. .  75@1  00 
Clusters,  "  "       1  40@1  50 

"         Dehesa,  "  2  25 

"        Imperial,  "  "  2  75 

nuts. 

Jobbing  prices : 

Almonds,  paper  shell   0  (<fil0 

soft  shell   7  @  8 

"       hard  shell   3Yt@  5 

Walnuts,  soft  shell   9  @10 

hard  shell   7  @  8 

Brazil   8  @10 

Peanuts,  California   3%@  4'4 


Tells  the  Tale. 

^^jSp»  good  deal  on  the 

IflBfck       quality  of  butter 

i^MBA  JB£bS^       f '•<»•'   <•!•<•  S.U'ETi 

the  Safety  Hand, 

from  two  to  five  cents  per  pound  more 
for  my  butter  since  1  used  your  ma- 
chine. My  12-year-old  boy  runs  it  all 
alone."    Send  for  circulars. 

P.  M.  Siiarples, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


Improved  New  Loganberry. 

I  have  not  the  exclusive  control  of  above,  for  I 
have  for  years  been  selling  to  other  nurseries,  but, 
T  have  the  principal  stock.  Call  or  send  some 
friend  in  June  and  see  the  fruit. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY, 
HKNRV  SHAW,  320  River  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


CHLIrO^I/l  thill}? 


—  AND  - 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edward 
J  Wickson,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology.  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Picks,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pre9.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  599  pages,  fully  illustrated,  price,  W3.0O. 
postpaid. 

FOR  8  A  LB  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  the  Lecturer. 


California  Grange  matters  being 
somewhat  quiet  at  this  writing  and  the 
Lecturer's  oflice  being  in  receipt  of  a 
good  supply  of  Eastern  grange  jour- 
nals, the  following  clippings  must  serve 
in  the  place  of  the  customary  observa- 
tions. The  writer,  however,  feels  that 
do  apology  is  required,  since  the  mat- 
ters selected  from  the  different  sources 
present  Grange  doings  East  in  a  man- 
ner that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
reader  of  this  department.  Much  more 
of  equal  interest  could  have  been  se- 
lected, giving  accounts  of  Grange 
growth  and  successful  meetings 
throughout  the  great  grange  centers 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  writer 
felt  that  he  was  already  overtaxing  the 
space  of  an  accommodating  Fkkss.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  farmers'  cause  is 
growing  and  spreading  and  that  a  gen- 
eral revival  of  interest  in  the  Grange 
and  farmers'  organizations  is  on  the 
increase.  There  is  practically  now  no 
organization  of  agriculturists  that  an- 
tagonizes the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, and,  since  they  stand  for  the 
good  of  all  classes  and  for  the  injury  of 
none  having  similar  objects,  the  pres- 
ent year  should  be  one  of  activity  and 
results  : 

Hesitate  not  to  search  yourself. 
Duties  are  not  performed  by  explana- 
tions. 

Say  not,  "1  am  going  to,"  but,  "I 
have."' 

Let  misfortune  be  the  spur  to  greater 
effort. 

Think  twice  before  you  decline  to  do 
a  favor. 

The  atheist  has  a  faith  deeper  than 
his  sophistries. 

If  a  piece  of  gossip  is  false,  drop  it ; 
if  true,  suppress  it. 

As  one  looks  down  on  another,  so  is 
his  degradation  of  mind. 

Carry  not  the  shadow  of  disappoint- 
ment into  the  home. 

When  in  the  wrong  we  should  be  the 
first  to  blame  ourselves. 

Glean  a  corrective  from  the  most 
vituperative  criticism. 

First,  enthusiasm  ;  second,  reaction  ; 
third,  determination. 

True  repentance  will  not  press  one 
down,  but  lift  him  up. 

One  has  too  little  time  for  delay  ;  he 
has  too  much  time  for  hurry. 

The  cypher  represents  either  nothing 
or  infinitude.  One  is  for  the  Atheist, 
the  other,  the  Christian. 

The  Grange  is  so  constituted  that 
there  is  active  work  for  everybody, 
from  the  humblest  member  to  the  mas- 
ter of  the  National  G  range.  There  is 
no  place  whatever  for  drones  in  this 
busy,  progressive  fraternal  organiza- 
tion. 

At  the  present  ratio  of  increase,  in 
24  years  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
will  have  10,000,000  more  people  than 
the  country.  If,  as  even  many  good 
people  in  the  cities  believe,  farmers  are 
to  once  more  save  our  freedom,  they 
will  have  to  be  quick  about  it. 

The  Grange  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment ;  it  is  emphatically  the  farmers' 
friend.  A  hundred  thousand  farmers 
should  enroll  themselves  under  our 
banner  this  year.  Agriculture  is  the 
base  of  prosperity.  It  should  there- 
fore march  in  the  front  rank. — T.  R. 
Smith,  Master  Ohio  State  G range. 

The  correspondence  of  lecturers  of 
subordinate  and  Pomona  Granges  with 
the  office  of  lecturer  of  the  National 
G  range  points  to  1896  as  the  best  year 
of  lecture  work  in  the  history  of  the 
Order.  Lecturers  more  than  ever  be- 
fore are  realizing  the  position  which 
they  hold  and  the  great  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  them  in  giving  direc- 
tion to  the  thought  of  the  members. 
This  is  a  very  encouraging  feature  of 
Grange  work  at  the  present  time. 

The  Banner  G  range  for  increase  in 
numbers  in  Ohio  the  past  year  had  110 
members  on  the  roll  December  31st, 
1894.     December  31st,  1805.  the  roll 


What  lamp-chimney  is  it 
that  lasts  like  a  teacup  and 
gets  the  best  light  a  lamp  is 
capable  of? 

Macbeth' s  ;  but  you  want 
the  Number  made  for  your 
lamp.  Let  us  send  you  the 
Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh 


call  was  222.  Other  Granges  gained 
a  large  per  cent,  but  not  so  many  in 
numbers. 

"  Individual  happiness  depends  upon 
general  prosperity."  Agriculture  is 
depressed,  no  honest  man  who  knows  1 
the  facts  will  deny  it.  To  revive  manu- 
factures and  business  generally,  we 
must  first  build  up  an  agriculture  once  | 
more.  Have  we  statesmen  enough  to 
do  this  '!  or  are  they  all  partisans  only? 

National  Master  Brigham  writes  to  j 
the  New  England  Farmer  that  the 
Grange  is  having  a  boom  in  Ohio,  and 
the  reason  why  the  Grange  is  on  a  boom 
in  the  Buckeye  State  is  because  the 
membership  as  well  as  the  officers  are 
united  and  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
the  work,  and  they  are  moving  forward 
in  a  systematic  way  with  almost  resist- 
less force. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  may  be 
the  best  livers  of  any  class.  They  may 
produce  on  the  farm  nearly  everything 
that  is  required  for  an  appetizing 
spread.  With  the  exception  of  what 
we  term  "groceries"  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  purchase  anything  for  the 
table,  if  they  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunities.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  class  that  has  within  it 
those  occupying  greater  extremes.  — 
Agricultural  Epitomist. 

Education  must  be  the  keynote  of 
the  Grange  if  we  would  keep  the  <  >rder 
in  line  with  the  general  advancement. 
The  Grange  as  a  school  is  offering  an 
advantage  that  no  other  institution 
can  give.  You  visit  one  (J range  and 
find  them  deeply  interested  in  making 
arrangments  for  co-operative  buying 
and  selling,  or  iu  co-operative  insur- 
ance; next  Grange  will  be  discussing 
the  ways  and  means  of  good  farming; 
another  entertaining  itself  with  a 
question  box,  in  which  will  be  found 
questions  on  subjects  which  interest 
not  always  the  farmer  alone,  but  other 
honest  people  as  well.  You  can  visit 
any  of  the  G ranges  and  you  will  always 
find  them  trying  to  advance  their 
ideas,  which  is  an  important  factor  in 
maintaining  the  Order. — Mrs.  J.  E. 
Camp. 

The  Grange  now  ranks  as  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  thoroughly  organized 
fraternal  associations  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  Grange  cannot  live 
upon  its  record  alone.  It  must  be  up 
with  the  times  and  prompt  to  avail 
itself  of  every  worthy  means  to  in- 
crease its  membership  and  enlarge  its 
sphere  of  usefulness.  It  must  be  pro- 
gressive and  at  the  same  time  con- 
servative; liberal  in  the  use  of  ways 
and  means  to  promote  its  work,  but 
not  extravagant;  just  and  fair  to  all 
other  interests  and  organizations,  but 
maintaining  its  own  principles  with 
firmness  and  wisdom;  vigilant  to  pre- 
vent its  membership  from  being  used 
to  promote  the  ends  of  partisanship  or 
the  aims  of  aspiring  politicians,  but 
ever  ready  to  unite  its  strength  in 
favor  of  equal  rights,  equal  privileges 
and  equally  distributed  burdens. — 
Utica  Press. 

No  class  of  men  are  more  interested 
in  the  general  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  than  the 
farmers,  and  they  ought  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  nomination  of 
the  men  who  will  head  the  several 
tickets  for  presidential  honors.  Will 
the  Republicans  nominate  a  man  who 
has  the  interests  of  the  people  at 
heart,  or  a  politician  ?  Will  the  Demo- 
crats select  a  man  for  standard  bearer 
who  will  have  a  due  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  or  will  he  be  a 
man  who  will  regard  himself  first,  his 


party  second,  and  his  country  last  ? 
Will  the  Populists  nominate  a  broad- 
minded,  honest  man,  or  a  demagogue  ? 
These  are  questions  of  much  interest 
to  farmers.  The  delegates  who  will 
nominate  the  next  President  will  be 
elected  during  the  next  ninety  days. 
In  other  words,  the  primaries  during 
this  time  will  not  only  be  responsible 
for  the  next  President,  but  for  the 
general  policy  of  his  administration. 
The  farmers  of  the  country  will  do 
about  half  of  the  voting  next  Novem- 
ber, but  what  part  will  they  take  in 
selecting  the  man  who  is  to  be  Presi- 
dent ? 


I^^t^'i-t'T-t-T/.t-T-^T^-Ti-I-T-T-TiT-TittT-1'-? 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


FOR  THE 


Farmer's 
Wife. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 
is  the  greatest  help  that  was 
ever  given  entrance  to  any 
home.  For  the  fanner's  wife, 
who  has  so  many  things  to 
keep  clean,  it  is  the  most  effi- 
cient, most  economical,  most 
helpful  help  that  can  be  pro- 
cured. Sold  everywhere  in 
large  packages,  price  25  cts. 

(Joi.ii  lirsT  Wamiinu  Powpkk  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects,  send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  inai!  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  livestock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO., 

Chicago,   St.  Louis,   New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  fort 
The  Safeat,  Be«t  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Home« 
and  Ciuile.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING     Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  Memish. 

Every  hottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  1).  lss:t.    Patented  April  17.  1SS3. 


Manufacture)! 


[88ENDEN. 


I  The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  thm 
|  Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
|  is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
i  Ditches.  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  Il  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  Its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

IWThis  Scraper  Is  all  Steel  the  only  one  manu- 
factured in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse.  #40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
931.    Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENDEN,  ST0CKT0H,  CAL. 


he  1  acific  Loast  Dairyman. 


DEVOTED   TO    DAIRVINU    AND  INTENSIVE 
HARMING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Semi-monthly,  Its  pages.   Cond  illustrations. 
Price  SI.OO  per  Year. 

Sample  copies  free. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Dairyman  Publishing  Co., 

Tavoiiia.  Washington. 

FOR  HEDGE  PLANTING,  ETC. 
Sweet  Brier  Rose, 

Strong,  healthy  plants,  per  rioz.,  Jl.SO;  per  Km, 
$10.1*1;  half  the  quantity  at  same  rate,  free  by  mail 
or  express.    Larger  quantity,  special  rates. 
HENRY  MELDE, 
P.  O.  Box  132.  Eureka,  Cal. 


Used  aDd  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co. 


FOR    COLIC,  CURBS,  SPLINTS, 

Contracted  ami  Knot  ted  Cords.  Shoe  Itoils,  Callous  of  all  kinds, 
Sweeny,  Horse  Ail  and  most  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  subject, 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  a  sure  and  reliable  remedy.    It  is  warranted  to  locate  lameness 
when  applied  by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected.    The  rest 
dries  out.    If  it  fails  to  satisfy,  money  will  be  refunded. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tutlle.  Boston.  Mass. 
Dear  Sir :— Having  tested  your  Elixir  for  the  different  purposes 
for  which  you  recommend  it,  would  say:    We  use  it  on  all  horses  in 
our  department,  and  I  must  state  that  I  have  not  found  one  instance 
where  I  have  not   received   more   benelits   than  advertised.    VVe  J 
adopted  it  in  our  whole  department.    Men  as  well  as  horses  are 
using  it,  and  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  prain  ol  it.  as  I 
never  saw  its  equal.         Yours  very  truly, 

DR.  El'tiKNK  SI'  L  LI  VAN. 
In  charge  of  the  horses  in  the  Chicago  Fire  l>ept. 
Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  is  the  best  for  Rheumatism  and  all  pain. 
Sample  bottle  free  for  three  2-ceot  stamps  for  postage.   SO  cents 
buys  either  Elixer  of  any  druggist  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 

dk.s.  A.  ti'tti.k,  27  Beverly  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


\JU.  C  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON   PRUNE   DIPPER.  -  Two  thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 

dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE. — The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 

is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES.  ETC..  ETC.    Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


A  Set  of  Hustlers 


arc  the  PLANET  JR.  Farm  Tools.  They  put  farm  work  on  a  modern 
business  basis, — a  week's  hoeing  done  in  a  day,  three  times  the  crops  on  the 
same  land.  The  New  No.  S  Horse  Hoe  is  a  do/.cu  tools  in  one  ;  width  or 
depth  changed  instantly  without  stopping  the  horse.  The  PLANET  JR. 
Book  for  1S96  tells  all  about  these  famous  tools.  Sent  free  if  you  write  to 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  11,  1896. 

55-4  228.— Trace  Hook— J.  W.  Beckwith,  Gait,  Cal. 
55-1  575  —Cigarette  Machine— H.  Bonis,  S.  P. 
554  435. — Oil  Burner — W.  Booth,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 
554436  —On.  Burner— W.  Booth,  Los  Angeles  Cal. 
654)335.— Cable  Clip— Cover  &  Tibblts,  Everett, 

Wash.  „  „  _    ,       ,„  , 

554  243.— Paper  Molds— S.  Crump,  Spokane.Wash. 
554'5U6.— Valve— S.  Eide,  S.  F. 
554,589.— Boat  Propulsion  —  W.  Forward,  San 

Diego,  Cal. 

554,595.— Nail  Setter— H.  S.  Garr,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

554  340  —ENGINE— J.  L.  Heald,  Crockett,  Cal. 
554.375.— Fifth  Wheel— T.  G.  Reed,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal.  _  _  _  ■ 

554  551  —Ore  Washer— C.  H.  Thomas,  Sonora,  Cal. 
554)433.— Pruning  Tool— W.    S.  Young,  Lords- 

b'urg,  Cal. 

Note. — Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished bv  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(bv  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Kendall's    Spavin  Cure. 

San  Mateo,  Cal.,  Nov.  4,  1894. 
Dr.  11.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Fulls,  Vt.— 
Gentlemen  :—  A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  wrote 
you  from  Sunol,  Cal.,  stating  that  I  was  treat- 
ing a  case  of  "Ringbone"  with  your  reme- 
dies. I  not  only  succeeded  in  Sunol,  but  from 
there  I  went  to  Pleasanton,  Cal.,  and  on  a 
stock  farm  near  this  last-named  place  I  found 
not  a  few  ailing  horses.  I  ordered  your  reme- 
dies and  there  I  treated  a  ringbone  and 
thoroughpin  on  a  mare  that  afterwards  sold  for 
*100.  I  also  treated  capped  elbow,  navicular 
disease,  some  soft  swellings,  galls  and  sev- 
eral other  similar  afflictions.  I  left  there  a 
month  ago  and  came  here  to  San  Mateo,  where 
J  am  treating  another  ringbone  on  a  valuable 
mare.  I  have  already  cured  her  of  a  foot  dis- 
ease by  simply  pouring  in  the  cleft  "  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure"  and  packing  with  cotton.  You 
will  never  find  me  without  Kendall's  reme- 
dies.   Yours  very  truly, 

Pearcu  Woodward,  Trainer. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  (126  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  ISiles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal..  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  187H. 


JERSEYS — The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.    Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  Sc  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.   Send  for  circular. 


R.  G.  HEAD.  Napa,  Cal..  breeds  all  leading 
eties  pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs.  $1.0(1  a  setting 
for  new  catalogue. 


J.  R.  CATLETT.  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeds 
only  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  fowls.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, 50c  per  setting  or  11  settings  for  $5.00.  Also 
Plymouth  Bronze  Turkey  eggs  at  25c  each.  Leg- 
horn stock  for  sale  at  $12.00  per  doz.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell, 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans;  Brown,  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns;  Black  Spanish;  Black  Minorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 


The    Lean    All-Steel  Hajrow. 

D  K.  Milhan,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Wil- 
liamson, N.  Y.,  says  that  the  Lean  All-Steel 
Harrow  he  bought  last  spring  is  the  best  tool 
lie  ever  saw  for  pulverizing  the  ground.  It  is 
a  great  weed  destroyer  soon  after  they  come 
up.  He  harrowed  his  corn  and  potatoes  at  two 
different  times,  also  harrowed  his  root  crops- 
carrots  and  mangel  wurzel— and  claims  that 
the  harrow  more  than  paid  its  cost  on  his  corn, 
potatoes  and  root  crops  alone,  in  one  season. 
This  harrow  is  made  by  the  Roderick  Lean 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Mansfield,  O.,  whose 
advertisement  appears  in  another  column  of 
this  paper.  

'•  Kaffir  Corn." 

A  very  valuable  forage  plant,  though  com- 
paratively little  known,  comes  before  the 
public  this  season  with  stronger  testimonials 
than  ever  as  to  its  value,  not  only  in  sections 
where  extended  drouth  has  prevailed,  but  it 
lias  been  found  also  to  be  of  exceptional  value 
and  to  rank  very  high  in  all  sections  even 
where  the  rainfall  is  ample  for  the  best  of 
crops.  Its  leafy,  evergreen  foliage  is  relished 
by  ali  stock,  is  or  very  thrifty,  hardy  growth. 

This  fodder  crop  (Kaffir  Corn)  should  be 
given  a  trial  by  all  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  this  class  of  plants.  See  adver- 
tisement elsewhere  of  Vaughan's  Seed  Store. 

Kxpert  and  Responsible. 

If  "  the  best  is  the  cheapest  "  is  applieatory 
to  the  purchase  of  anything,  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently so  to  that  of  trees.  You  find  no  seed- 
lings scattered  through  your  orchard  if  you 
purchase  direct  of  a  thorough  nurseryman. 
The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company,  Painesville, 
Ohio,  have  been  in  the  nursery  business  over 
forty  years,  have  the  reputation  of  being  ex- 
pert tree  growers,  are  perfectly  responsible, 
and  offer  a  valuable  catalogue  free.  If  you 
are  in  want  of  trees,  plants,  seeds,  or  any- 
thing in  the  nursery  line,  send  them  your 
address  on  a  postal. 

Seeds    Delivered  Free. 

The  new  free  delivery  system  inaugurated 
by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  se- 
cures to  anyone  who  orders  seeds  from  them 
the  free  delivery  at  catalogue  prices  to  any 
postofflce  in  the  United  States. 

Messrs.  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  issue  this 
year  a  beautiful  and  entirely  new  catalogue 
for  1896,  which  illustrates  and  describes  the 
grandest  assortment  of  seeds  on  this  conti- 
nent. This  "new  catalogue"  they  mail  on 
receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp,  or  to  those  who 
will  state  in  what  paper  they  saw  their  ad- 
vertisement it  will  be  mailed  free. 


To  Fence  Makers. 

We  have  just  received  the  January  issue  of 
The  CtiU  Swing  Hustler  and  find  it  full  of  in- 
teresting matter  pertaining  to  fencing.  If 
any  of  our  readers  are  not  receiving  that  pa- 
per, a  copy  will  be  mailed  them  gratuitously 
by  addressing  the  Page  Fence  Co.,  Adrian, 
Mich.   

A  deal  is  reported  between  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  the  seaboard  air  lines  whereby  all 
the  traffic  that  can  possibly  be  diverted  to 
the  former's  Sunset  route  will  be  delivered 
by  the  latter  at  New  Orleans,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  direct  blow  at  the  Southern 
Pacific  direct  connections  at  Ogden.  Its  ob- 
ject is  said  to  be  to  divert  as  much  traffic  as 
possible  from  the  Central  Pacific  road,  the 
Southern  Pacific  having  entered  upon  a  de- 
liberate and  systematic  policy  of  impoverish- 
ing that  part  of  its  system  with  the  view  of 
forcing  the  United  States  to  settle  its  claims 
against  the  road  on  the  easiest  terms  possible. 


J.  W.  FORGECS,  Santa.  Cruz.  Cal. 
and  Eggs.   Write  to  me. 


Fine  Fowls 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGO  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


MRS.. I.  <;.  FREDERICKS.  Madison,  Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


WILLIAM  NILES  *  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  B2B  Market  St.,  S.  F. — BERKSHIRES. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wui.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1871!. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regisfd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Tiest  in  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cai. 


MEW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  I  89©  Finest 
book  ever  published,  contains  nearly  100 
pages,  all  printed  in  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  how  to  make  poultry 
S^and  gardening  pay.  Sent  post  paid  for  15c. 
BP  JohnBauscher,  Jr,,l)Ox60Freeport,  111, 


... ........ ...... »...-.-„' 


INCUBATORS! 


Our  160  page,  finely  illustrated  C 
Combined  Poultry  Guide  and  E 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you  J 
wish  to  know  about  i 

ROFITS  IN  POULTRY} 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators,  ? 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.  Guide  and  Oata-  / 
logue  10c.  (stamps  or  silver)    Worth  one  Dollar.  2 

Reliable  Incubator  & '^^^^fjgiS^SShmM 


Consign 

Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter,  Cheese,  Honey,  Etc. 

 TO  

POULTRYMEN'S  UNION, 

807  Front  Street  San  Francisco. 

8 -SHORTHORN  BULLS  8 

FOR    Srt  LE. 

YEARLINGS  AND  TWO  -  YEAR  -  OLDS  from 
good  milk  and  butter  strains  —  from  recorded 
breeders. 

I  have  choice-bred  (registered)  POLAND-CHINA 
AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. 


Write  now. 
Des  Moines 
.  incubator  Co.  , 

BonGDusMoines.Ia  1 


successful! 

INCUBATOR  2 

[Our  magnificent  1 
new    catalogue  X 
giving   full  in-  2 
formation  r  e*  J 
ing  or  t  iflcia  1  • 


and  treatise  on  poul 
try  raising  sent  for  4c  j 
stamps.  Circular  free. 


DEHORN 


Calves  witli  THE  JOHN 
MARCH  CO.'S  Chemical 
Dehomer.  Eight  years  successful.  At  Druggists 
<»r  prt-paid  $1.  Pamphlets  free.  Address  72  River 
street.  Chicago.  The  application  of  any  other  sub- 
stance is  an  infringement  of  patent  478.877. 


OUR  POULTRY  ANNUAL 

and  Book  of  Valuable  Eecipes,  64  large 
pages,  contains  8  beautiful  colored  plates 
of  fowls,  gives  description  and  prices  of 
45  varieties,  with  important  hints  on  care 
of  poultry,  and  pages  of  recipes  of  great 
value  to  everyone.  Finest  Poultry  Book 
published  for  1896  Postpaid  only  10  cts. 
C.  N.  Bowers,  Box 21,  Dakota, III 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wiekson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

280  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  Give  plainly  your  name  and  address.  H.  K. 
STARKWEATHER.  :U0  Call  fornla  St..  San  Francisco. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 


P.  O  Box  I 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jan'y  and  Feb'y 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.   Correspondence  solic'td. 


Porter  Bros.  &  Co., 

Having  Effected  a  Satisfactory  Settlement  of  their  Affairs, 

ARE  AGAIN  OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS. 


315   Davis  Street,   San  Francisco. 

PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

|ea.   with  — — 

Jf%  GILMAN'S  I™  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

f  „>VU  ,  \ t/'tir  PATENTED  AUGUST   1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F\    G  I  LAI  A  IN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
430  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

First  patented  by  Jacob  Price. 
I  have  just  received  a  new  lot  of  these  machines,  with  a  steel  box  and  other  improvements,  which 
make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  compact  sowing  machines  in  the  market. 

This  Seed  Sower  will  sow  wheat  100  feet  wide  (working  width,  80  ftet),  elevating  just  enough  grain 
to  distribute  it  properly,  whether  the  team  walks  fast  or  slow.   Price  $35.  For  sale  by 

L.    C  mORHHOUSK, 
WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent  San  Leandro,  Csl. 


4  Free  Offers! 


For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Rural  Pkess,  and  binding  it  at  trilling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber promptly  renewing  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion. 

Second — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  for  the  same. 

Third — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Rural. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

in  any  communication  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  binder  is  desired,  and  to  |what  ad- 
dress it  is  to  be  sent. 

THE  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS, 

230  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


February  29,  1896. 


ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 


IT  MARKS, 

IT  FURROWS,  . 
IT  DROPS, 

IT  COVERS. 

ALL  IN  ONI-: 

OPERATION 


SECURE  CLOSE 

AND  EASY 
CULTIVATION ! 

IT     WILL  SAVE 
YOU  TIME  AND 
MAKE  YOU 
MONEY. 

Write  for  prices. 


EVANS  STEEL  FRAME  COMBINED 
DRILL  AND  CHECK  ROWER 


CORN  PLANTER. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
ANI>  PULL  DHSCRIP 
TION. 


HOOKER  &  CO. 


16  AND  18  DRUMM  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


STANDARD    SPRAY  IT. Ml" 


CHA/V\PIOI\ 

SPRAY  &  WHITEWASH  PUMP 

Tin-  cut  herewith  Illustrates  our  new  apray- 
inj.'  pump,  the  "  champion.''  ami  its  adaptability 
to  tin-  work  for  which  it  has  been  especially  de- 
ajfTned.  Ah  will  be  Been  from  the  illustration, 
the  pump  is  very  complete  and  strong.  It  Is  per- 
fertly  double-acting  ami  lias  a  brass-lined  cylin- 
der. The  motion  of  the  piston  Is  horizontal. 
The  handle  is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage  is 
very  powerful,  and  the  movement  is  easy  ami 
natural.  Tin-  air  chamber  is  unusually  large, 
admitting  of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary 
for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 
S'-ud  for  special  circular  ami  prices. 

VA/OODI  IN  cfc  LITTLE, 

:tl*  &  314  Market  St  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially  for 
the  purpose  intended.  It  has  great  strength,  ami  is 
simple  in  Its  conetrnotlon.  There  is  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  on  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air  cham- 
ber, yon  are  capable  of  throwing  a  very  line  and  regu- 
lar spray.  The  top  or  handle  of  the  pump  can  be  re- 
volved to  any  position,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  operator.  It  is  operated  very  easily,  and  is  not 
laborious  to  the  party  using  the  pump.  The  valves 
are  very  accessible.  In  fact,  there  is  no  cheaper  or 
better  pump.  Send  for  special  catalogue  ami  prices, 
mailed  free.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of 
SPRAY  NOZZI.KS.  HOSE.  etc. 

1A/OODIN    dfc  LITTLE, 

818*814  Market  St  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Tlie  Forbes  Cultivator. 

Compact.    Durable.     Light  Draft. 

ISest  Iron  and  Steel.    No  woodwork  to  ireatker- 

cheek   or  split. 
\o  neck  draft.     Teeth  and  Shovels  will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his  work  in  front  of  him. 

Any   tootli    mil \    be  aged. 
The  Fol  lies  Cultivator  Is  made  in  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.    Tin' eleven  tooth  cuts  six  feet  in  width. 

or  by  reiuovino^Hnt  can  be  reduced  to  a  nve-foi  

even  small.  ».,|.    Tie- eleven  tooth  is  calculated 

leratw.       AOt^r1  '  '■   Tl"'  thirteen  tooth  for  three  or 

lour  i  *(X0    ..ts  either  five,  six  or  eight  feet  in  width, 

-•vtj  *ienl  is  coiiiineniled  iiv  ali  who  use  it. 
-t\V>*    '""  1  Particulars,  call  on  or  address: 

.IP   ^LORGE  VA/.  FORBES, 

I'atentee  and  Manufuc t  urer. 
(.  I  IJSKK\  I  LI.K.  Santa   Clara  County.  California. 


Dandy  No.  31  Ste  e- 1  Plovu  Doubl 
Dandy  Steel  I-Mow  Singletree 


frlce,  *I.OO  I  .,<  Ii 
  .35  Each 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


UP    TO    D/\XE  ! 


T™ "DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

FOR  POVA/ER. 
THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tent h  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per  hour.  It  is  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  and  which  is  hased  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  tive-horse  power  Uasollne  Engines,  using  gasoline  (74°).  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafflne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas,  ten  hours  run.  1000  feet  0  00 

Gasoline  ("4  deg.).  ten  hours'  run.  #H  gallons  @  14c   1  25 

Coal  Oil.  ten  hours'  run.  7^6  gallons  Ca  10c   75 

Crude  Petroleum,  asphaltum  base.  Hi  gallons  &  3c   48 

Crude  Petroleum  (36  deg.).  paraffine  base.  13  gallons  @  5c   ttf 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7  gallons  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon— 21  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours' run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafflne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  Its  value  conservatively  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  80  cents:  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  o  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  aminimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  paraftlne  base  at  1-lOc  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base.  He  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  \%c  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  89(0  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS    AND   PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    M  '  E  '  G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Cal, 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  k  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering:  Poultry  Houses,  Sheds  and  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR   ARTICLE  AT   A   SHALL  COST. 
2BO  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  and  Paint  Complete   


Si  I  .OH 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


116  Battery  St.,  San  Pranclsco. 
Ill  S.  Broad\A/ay ,  Los  Angeles. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfo.  Co. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


MAKKRS  OF 

WIRE 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 


HOOKER  &  CO. 


Huy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

San  Francisco  Office:  8  and  10  PINE  STREET. 


FRANK  L.   BROWN,   PACIFIC  COAST  AQENT. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
ff  and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
H  in  one  operation.   Made  en- 
w  tirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought 

lUuetrated  pamphlet  mailed  free.   "     irOU-^/W. I luh  strudibk. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

,,  ,„,„,„„,       ,  DUA:,«i  H.  NASH,  Sole  IW'f'r, 

I  lltl.ll  KK  I  Khl.  ou  liourcl  ul 

San  Frunriaroor  Portland.  MUlington,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  III. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LI. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  7,  1896. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  VEAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


California  Wild  Flowers. 


The  valley  rains  and  the  foothill  snows  of 
this  week  will  be  followed  by  a  profusion  of 
wild  flowers.  These  natural  beauties  have 
been  rather  shy  and  late  this  winter,  for 
heat  alone  does  not  welcome  them.  Heat 
with  moisture  is  the  combination  which 
alone  can  induce  them  to  throw  out  strong 
leaf  and  stem  and  to  unfold  large,  rich 
bloom.  Whatever  may  be  the  final  account 
of  profit  and  loss  to  be  made  up  for  the 
cold  storm,  there  is  one  thing  that  it  will 
not  fail  to  do  and  that  is  to  bedeck  plains 
and  hillsides  and  even  sandy  wastes  and 
rocky  ledges  with  the  rich  and  varied  robes 
of  California's  characteristic  indigenous 
florescence. 

Pertinent  to  the  occasion,  then,  are  the 
portraits  of  wild  flowers  which  we  present 
this  week.  First  is  the  golden  poppy  of 
California  (Eschscholtzia  Cah 'formed),  our 
State  flower,  to  whose  beauties  and  gener- 
ous blooming  habit  tributes  both  in  prose 
and  verse  have  been  so  frequent  in  our  col- 
umns.   The  California  poppy  is  grand  in 

nature,  pleasant  in  art,  rich  in  history  and  sentiment  and  world-wide  in  fame — 
for  it  has  rewarded  introduction  and  culture  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  in  the  hands  of  eager  growers  has  disclosed  variety  in  hue  to  entrance  the 
most  exacting. 

The  other  blooms  upon  this  page  are  also  fine  and  famous  and  their  qualities 
are  well  brought  out  in  the  portraiture  by  the  brush  of  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Cun- 
ningham of  Livermore,  of  which  the  engravings  are  reproductions.  The  But- 
terfly tulip  or  Mariposa  lily  is  one  of  the  many  species  of  calochortus  which 
have  carried  California  beauty  wherever  floriculture  is  pursued.  In  spite  of 
the  carloads  of  calochortus  bulbs  which  have  been  sent  across  the  land  and 
beyond  the  sea,  the  lauds  which  the  plants  love  in  this  State  are  still  illu- 


minated with  them  during  their  seasons. 
Another  plant  of  royal  rank  in  its  class  is 
the  California  buttercup — one  of  the  first 
to  mark  the  dawn  of  spring  in  the  winter 
months — a  sort  of  stealing  back  of  spring 
into  the  lap  of  winter.  It  blooms  some- 
times as  early  as  January,  for  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham painted  from  specimens  gathered 
in  Livermore  on  the  18th  of  that  month. 
These  few  flowers  are  but  an  exponent  of 
the  wealth  and  variety  of  the  wild  bloom 
which,  in  different  exposures  and  eleva- 
tions, fill  the  rounded  year  in  California. 


CALIFORNIA    BUTTERCUPS    IN    BLOOM    IN  JANUARY 


The  Lompoc  Record  says  the  terra  cotta 
ladybird  is  being  well  preserved  for  so  cold 
a  winter,  hundreds  of  them  being  found  in 
the  corn  shocks  and  straw  piles  all  over 
this  section.    This   is   the   bug   that  so 
m.     ravenously  devoured  the  woolly  aphis  dur- 
I      ing  July  and  August  of  last  year.  The 
aphis  appeared  late  in  the  fall  again  and 
W,     wiil  be  quite  generally  diffused  throughout 
the  orchards  by  the  time  the  insect  took 
up  its  work  last  year.    As  this  was  the 
first  time  this  bug  had  made  its  appear- 
ance, orchardists  are  curious  to  know  whether  it  will  make  regular  annual 
visits  hereafter.  

Many  lemon  growers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  are  using  boxes  made 
after  the  Messina  fashion — flat  instead  of  square  and  longer  than  the  orange 
box.    They  cost  from  12  to  15  cents  wholesale. 


ONE   OF   OUR    BUTTERFLY  TULIPS. 


OUR   STATE    FLOWER  —  ESCHSCHOLTZIA  CALIFORNIA 
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Advertising  rates  made  known  <>n  application. 
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Weat  her  and 
Crops. 


The  Week. 

We  complained  last  week  of  the 
too  northerly  orientation  of  this 
winter's  storms,  and  as  a  result 
the  Weather  Bureau  plumped  down  a  storm-center 
in  Northern  California,  thus  giving  our  semi-tropical 
State  a  lot  of  weather  made  to  order  for  Rritish 
Columbia.  The  occasion  was  getting  desperate,  for 
our  weeks  of  hot  drouth  were  spoiling  everything, 
and  the  treatment  has  been  of  the  heroic  sort,  for 
just  at  present  we  cannot  tell  how  much  we  have 
been  helped,  and  how  much  hurt.  This  matter  is 
more  fully  stated  upon  another  page.  We  judge, 
however,  that  the  dispensation  will  prove  on  the 
whole  a  great  blessing.  If  the  fruit,  now  thought  to 
be  lost,  proves  only  to  have  been  well  thinned  it  will 
not  be  such  a  bad  thing.  As  we  write  on  Wednes- 
day, the  harshness  of  the  storm  seems  to  be  over, 
and  what  follows  will  be  warmer  and  gentler. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
March  4,  1890,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

j  Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall  Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 

Eureka  

32  33 

29.82 

60 

32 

Red  Bluff  

1.51 

14  43 

25  13 

18.73 

64 

30 

50 

* 

21.54 

12.14 

* 

34 

San  Francisco  

50 

13  52 

21.97 

18.02 

58 

32 

50 

4.89 

11.32 

6.26 

72 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo  

1.52 

14  51 

22.46 

• 

68 

32 

Los  Angeles  

.27 

7.47 

11  68 

13.35 

84 

36 

San  Diego  

1.04 

4.12 

10.17 

4.23 

68 

44 

54 

.88 

3.01 

2.78 

■  90 

40 

•  Indicates  no  record. 


Olive  Planting. 


During  the  present  planting  sea- 
son large  additions  are  being 
made  to  the  olive  acreage  in 
many  localities,  and  in  the  southern  counties  the 
movement  has  taken  on  the  character  of  a  boom.  A 
Pomona  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.  reports  that  three 
groves,  larger  than  any  now  in  existence,  are  being 
planted  in  southern  California.  The  largest  is  that 
of  Andrew  McNally,  of  the  great  publishing  firm  of 


Growers'  fleeting. 


Rand  &  McNally,  of  Chicago.  He  has  a  gang  of  men 
at  work  laving  out  a  400-acre  olive  grove  near  Ful- 
lai'ton,  in  Orange  county.  He  will  plant  40,0(10  olive 
trees.  In  the  vicinity  of  Colton,  Barnet  Stevenson, 
a  cousin  of  Vice-President  Stevenson,  owns  with 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Stevenson  several  hundred  acres  of  land. 
An  olive  grove  of  340  acres  is  now  beint:  prepared 
there  as  fast  as  men  and  teams  can  get  the  land  in 
readiness.  Some  34,000  trees  have  been  bought  in 
Pomona  for  the  Stevenson  grove.  D.  E.  Emery,  re- 
cently of  Oakland,  is  having  240  acres  of  olives 
planted  near  Whittier. 

ri.e  san  .lose  Kn.it  The  meeting  of  fruit  growers  at 
San  Jose  last  Saturday  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  broadening  the 
market  for  California  fruits  was  highly  interesting 
but  did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  any  definite 
work.  The  first  business  was  to  hear  the  report  of 
a  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  three  weeks 
ago.  It  came  in  the  form  of  two  sets  of  resolutions, 
and  the  first  of  which,  promptly  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote,  was  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  we  strongly  recommend  the  total  cessatiou 
of  consigning  dried  fruits  to  be  sold  upon  commission  as  being 
detrimental  to  the  fruit  interests,  not  only  to  those  market- 
ing such  consignments,  but  all  others  handling  such  fruits,  or 
dealing  therein  as  wholesalers  or  jobbers. 

Your  committee,  believing  that  the  co-operative  organiza- 
tions and  fruit  exchanges  have  been  exceedingly  helpful  to 
the  fruit  growers  of  Santa  Clara  valley,  do  hereby  recom- 
mend that  this  convention  advise  that  more  of  such  or- 
ganizations be  established,  not  only  in  this  valley  but  in  all 
the  fruit-bearing  sections  of  the  State. 

The  second  set  of  resolutions  called  for  something 
more  than  a  mere  affirmation,  and  were  not  so  easily 
disposed  of.    They  were  as  follows: 

We,  the  committee,  recommend  the  organization  of  a  cor- 
poration, to  be  called  the  California  Fruit  Bureau,  for  market 
extension,  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion herein  submitted. 

We  would  recommend  to  the  chairman  of  this  mass  meeting 
to  appoint  a  representative  committee  of  fifteen  fruitgrowers, 
of  whom  live  shall  constitute  a  quot  um,  to  carry  out  the  plan 
of  incorporation  and  select  directors  for  the  first  year. 

We  recommend  that  the  bjard  of  directors  shail  consist  of 
rive  growers  and  two  dealers. 

Articles  of  incorporation,  which  accompanied  this 
report  and  embodied  the  plan  of  the  committee, 
called  for  the  creation  of  the  California  Fruit  Bureau 
for  Market  Extension.  The  objects  were  stated  to 
be  "advertising,  extending  the  markets  and  increas- 
ing the  consumption  of  California  cured  and  other 
fruit  products  by  educating  the  consumer  in  cooking 
and  using  the  products  through  aud  by  any  and  all 
practical  and  economic  methods  that  may  be  deemed 
advisable  and  proper  by  the  officers  and  agents 
authorized  by  these  articles  of  incorporation.''  The 
proposed  amount  of  capital  stock  was  $120,000,  to  be 
divided  into  4000  shares  of  the  value  of  $30  each. 

A  long  and  earnest  discussion  of  this  proposition 
followed  and  in  the  end  it  was  most  decisively  voted 
down.  This  action  greatly  disappointed  several  of 
the  more  enthusiastic  ones,  and  partly  in  fuu  and 
partly  in  the  spirit  of  vexation.  Col.  Weaver  pre- 
sented the  following  motion: 

Hesiilved.  That  the  fruit  growers  of  Santa  Clara  valley  will 
not  do  anything  to  extend  the  market  when  an  expenditure  of 
money  is  involved. 

A  hearty  laugh  was  the  result  of  this  motion  but 
it  was  not  recognized  by  the  chairman. 

F.  M.  Righter  presented  the  following  resolution 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Bwotved,  That  the  fruit  unions  and  exchanges  of  Santa 
Clara  county  be  asked  to  formulate  a  plan  for  advertising  and 
extending  the  market  for  Santa  Clara  county  dried  fruit. 

The  following  resolution  that  was  introduced  by 
John  Markley,  of  Sonoma  county,  was  also  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote: 

Retolved,  That  this  convention  strongly  advise  the  forma- 
tion of  local  organizations  In  every  part  of  the  State  where 
it  is  possible,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  unite  with  the 
strongest  organization  in  the  State,  the  California  Dried 
Fruit  Agency  of  Santa  Clara  county,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  whole  business  of  packing,  grading,  inspecting, 
advertising  and  selling  fruit. 

T.  H.  B.  Chamblin,  of  Riverside,  was  then  in- 
troduced to  the  meeting  by  the  chairman  as  the 
founder  and  head  of  the  Fruit  Exchange  of  Southern 
California.  The  speaker  gave  an  able  ami  instructive 
account  of  the  operations  and  success  of  the  exchange 
in  that  portion  of  the  State.  Last  season  it  handled 
over  400H  carload  of  oranges,  and  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  growers  are  in  the  exchange.  Agencies  have 
been  established  throughout  the  East,  which  has  been 
divided  up  into  twenty  districts  for  that  purpose. 
The  following  resolutions  in  fovor  of  a  free  market 
for  San  Francisco  were  introduced  by  D.  T.  Fowler 
and  adopted  unanimously: 

Resolved,  By  this  convention  of  fruit  growers  that  iu  our 
opinion  the  proposed  free  wholesale  market  upou  the  water 
front  of  San  Francisco,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  de- 
sired, must  include  the  following  features: 

I.  It  must  be  the  usual  and  ordinary  terminus  for  perish- 
able products  of  all  transportation  companies,  at  which  all 
such  products  will  be  delivered  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  shipper. 

'1.  The  sales  must  be  conducted  under  such  regulations  as 
shall  insure  to  all  shippers  the  opportunity  to  know  without 
expense  to  themselves  whenever  they  may  so  desire,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  disposal  of  their  products. 

3.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  there  must  be  competent  in- 
spection under  the  control  of  the  Harbor  Commission  or  a 
State  organization  of  producers. 

4.  There  must  be  the  authority  to  levy  upon  all  produce 
delivered  to  the  market  whatever  tolls  additional  to  those 


Fine  Hor**-* 


Star\  lug. 


now  paid  may  be  required  to  support  the  expense  of  proper 

supervision. 

Retolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  properly  authen- 
ticated, be  transmitted  to  the  State  Harbor  Commissioners. 

Retolved  further,  That  understanding  that  a  meeting  of 
those  interested  is  about  to  be  called  by  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco  to  consider  the  subject,  we  express 
the  hope  that  all  organized  bodies  of  producers  in  the  State 
may  be  represented  at  that  meeting. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  an  effort  was  made  to 
adjourn  over  for  one  week,  but  the  majority  were 
not  in  favor  of  another  effort,  and  the  adjournment 
was  made  final. 

The  Fr.e        ^he  omv  hitch  m  tne  matter  of 
the  projected  free  market  is  with 

Market.  .         J  .  ,     .  . 

reference  to  its  administration. 
The  Harbor  Commissioners  have  declared  their  will- 
ingness to  grant  the  necessary  wharfage  space  free, 
but  they  declare  that  they  cannot  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility in  the  way  of  conducting  it.  This  is 
really  a  serious  problem.  The  only  suggestion  which 
we  hear  which  seems  to  be  practicable  is  that  com- 
munities or  associations  of  shippers  maintain  men 
here  to  receive  and  dispose  of  their  stuff  upon  its 
arrival.  It  will,  manifestly,  be  out  of  the  question 
for  each  shipper  to  come  to  the  city  with  his  own 
consignment.  In  any  event,  the  Harbor  Commission 
should  provide  for  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  market. 

On  Sunday  morning  a  pitiful  story 
was  printed  in  the  San  FraDcisco 
daily  papers  to  the  effect  that 
some  three  hundred  fine  horses  owned  by  M  White 
Hat "  McCarty  were  literally  starving  to  death  at 
the  Canty  ranch,  near  Modesto.  The  stock  was  put 
in  pasture  three  months  and  a  half  ago,  and  an  un- 
derstanding was  made  between  Canty  and  McCarty 
that  the  pasturage  bill  be  paid  monthly  in  advance. 
"  Since  the  first  payment,"  so  runs  a  Modesto  dis- 
patch, "no  money  has  been  paid  by  McCarty  for 
their  feed,  and  they  are  kept  iu  a  field  in  which  they 
have  eaten  off  all  the  feed.  As  Canty  cannot  legally 
levy  on  the  stock  for  the  pasture  bill,  nor  turn  the 
stock  loose  without  incurring  the  liability  of  a  dam 
age  suit,  the  stock  remains  corralled  without  feed. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  head  of  the  stock  have  al- 
ready died  of  starvation,  and  many  more  are  so  weak 
and  famished  that  they  cannot  live  much  longer  un- 
less they  are  given  food.  Canty  has  a  lot  of  fine 
pasture  land,  but  he  objects  to  furnishing  it  free  to 
McCarty's  stock." 

This  is  the  melam-holly  sequel  of  an  attempt  made 
by  McCarty  three  years  ago  to  "  corner  "  the  horse 
market  in  this  State.  He  was  an  extensive  pur- 
chaser at  almost  every  sale,  principally  of  trotting 
horses.  He  failed  to  unload  while  prices  were  good, 
but  kept  buying  on  all  sides  The  bottom  fell  out  of 
the  trotting  horse  business,  and  a  horse  that  sold 
for  $10,000  in  18S0  in  1S90  could  have  been  pur- 
chased for  $1000.  McCarty  was  caught  hard  and 
fast  by  the  falling  of  the  market.  He  tried  to  hold 
on  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  better  prices,  but 
on  account  of  the  enormous  overproduction  the 
prices  went  further  down.  McCarty  has  been 
;'  broke  "  some  time,  unable  to  pay  his  pasture  bill. 
Temporary  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  stock. 
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I  uritl  Society. 


As  may  be  learned  by  otht 
pages  of  this  week's  Rural,  th 


State  Horticultural  Society  had 
very  important  affairs  before  its  last  meeting.  Of 
what  value  is  fruit  for  stock  food,  as  shown  by  Mr, 
Jaffa  on  page  149.  is  important  to  everyone  who  has 
anything  away  from  a  market  or  below  market 
grades;  he  can  see  just  what  it  is  worth  as  equivalent 
for  barley,  bran  and  other  stock  feeds.  Mr.  Lelong's 
statement  about  the  folly  of  using  cheap  Paris  green 
for  the  codlin  moth,  on  page  150,  is  very  timely  and 
should  be  heeded.  On  the  same  subject,  the  reader 
should  turn  back  to  the  Rural  for  November  30. 
ISHf),  and  see  a  fuller  statement  by  Mr.  Craw.  The 
safety  of  the  apple  and  pear  crops  depends  upon 
wise  action  in  these  regards. 

Two  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  are  now  pending;  one  to  hold 
a  meeting  each  month  in  Sacramento  as  well  as  in 
San  Francisco.  In  April  the  State  Board  of  Horti 
culture  will  move  to  the  State  Capitol  and  desires  to 
promote  stated  meetings  of  fruit  growers  adjacent 
thereto.  The  Sacramento  meetings  may  be  held  on 
the  second  Friday  of  each  month,  while  the  San 
Francisco  meeting  will  come  as  usual  on  the  last  Fri 
day.  Another  amendment  will  be  to  provide  for 
a  standing  committee  on  resolutions,  to  which  all 
propositions  in  that  line  can  first  be  preseuted. 

Mr.  Rowley  made  an  interesting  report  of  inter- 
views with  the  Harbor  Commissioners  on  the  pro 
posed  free  fruit  market  on  the  water  front.  There 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  space  available  is 
adequate  for  the  purpose.  The  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Rowley,  Stabler  and  Hatch,  were  in 
structed  to  pursue  the  matter  further,  and  to  act 
with  other  organizations  in  calling  an  assembly  of 
fruit  growers  in  this  city  to  determine  how  widely 
the  growing  interest  desires  the  proposed  establish- 
ment. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


The  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States  is  a 
branch  or  department  of  a  world-wide  organization 
whose  headquarters  are  in  London.  Its  chief  is 
"General  "  William  Booth,  a  preacher  of  the  Meth- 
odist sect,  his  relation  to  it  being  that  of  founder  and 
absolute  autocrat.  He  owns  the  whole  property  of 
the  Army  in  all  the  countries  where  it  is  established, 
prescribes  the  rules  under  which  its  operations  are 
carried  on  and  appoints,  promotes,  transfers  or  dis- 
misses officers  of  every  rank  at  his  discretion.  In 
the  labor  of  creating  this  "Army,"  whose  active 
list  numbers  upwards  of  one  million  workers,  Gen. 
Booth  has  been  assisted  largely  by  the  members  of 
his  own  family.  Of  a  half-dozen  or  more  children, 
the  one  of  greatest  energy  and  ability  is  Ballington 
Booth,  now  close  upon  fortv  years  of  age.  After 
careful  training  at  home  and  in  other  countries,  Bal- 
lington Booth  and  his  wife  Maud  (the  very  beautiful 
and  accomplished  daughter  of  an  English  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church)  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  in  1886  to  take  up  a  work  which  before  that 
time  had  been  badly  managed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the 
two  Booths — Ballington  and  Maud — during  the  past 
ten  years,  for  it  is  a  work  which  speaks  for  itself. 
The  "  Army  "  has  become  an  institution  which,  in 
spite  of  its  eccentric  methods,  commands  universal 
respect.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  other  or- 
ganization among  us  does  so  persistently  and  effect- 
ively the  rougher  and  harder  sort  of  God's  work. 
No  form  of  human  misery  is  too  revolting  or  hopeless 
for  the  Salvationists.  They  go  to  those  who  will  not 
themselves  come  to  be  saved,  and  they  allow  no  re- 
buff or  defeat  to  discourage  or  limit  their  charity 
and  zeal.  A  spirit  truly  apostolic  shines  through 
the  extravagance  of  their  method;  and  many  who 
once  viewed  the  "  Army"  with  contempt,  now  com- 
mend it  heartily. 


Very  early  in  his  career  in  this  country  Balling- 
ton Booth  saw  that  if  the  Salvation  Army  was  to  be 
effective  it  must  adapt  itself  to  American  ideas  — 
that  it  must,  so  to  speak,  become  naturalized.  To 
this  end  he  made  American  patriotism  a  special 
feature  of  the  Army  method.  The  stars-and-stripes 
was  made  the  banner  of  the  organization,  patriotic 
songs  and  addresses  were  introduced  into  the  regu- 
lar course  of  proceedings,  and  the  Commander  him- 
self became  an  American  citizen.  The  old  General, 
in  whom  the  true  British  spirit  is  strong,  was  can- 
didly displeased  with  these  innovations;  and  he  has 
not  scrupled  to  say  publicly  that  he  was  "sick  of 
hearing  of  the  stars-and-stripes  "  and  wanted  less  of 
it.  It  has  long  been  suspected  that  Ballington 
Booth  has  found  the  work  of  placating  his  father 
even  more  of  a  problem  than  the  duties  of  his  com- 
missionership,  but  of  this  nobody  knows  anything 
more  than  what  has  been  spread  about  by  unauthor- 
ized rumor.  But,  however  this  may  be,  word  came 
from  London  early  in  January  that  Ballington  Booth 
and  his  wife  were  to  be  "called  home,"  and  that 
their  place  at  the  head  of  the  American  Army  would 
be  supplied  by  some  other  members  of  the  family  un- 
affected by  independent  aud  patriotic  notions.  In 
spite  of  earnest  protests,  in  which  Gov.  Morton  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depewand  many  other 
well-known  people  joined,  the  order  came  for  Bal- 
lington and  Maud  Booth  to  "  report  for  duty  "  at 
headquarters  in  London.  After  very  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  matters  involved,  they  have  de- 
clined to  comply  and  have  sent  to  General  Booth 
their  resignations  from  his  organization.  Within  the 
past  week  Ballington  Booth  has  announced  that  he 
and  his  wife  will  remain  in  America,  and  will,  within 
a  few  weeks,  begin  the  organization  of  a  new  system 
of  evangelical  work  wholly  upon  an  American  basis. 
It  will  not  imitate  the  model  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
but  will  address  itself  to  the  same  problems  and  the 
same  classes  and  in  the  same  spirit.  Liberal  offers 
of  money  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal,  but  he 
prefers  to  begin  in  a  small  way  and  grow  up  natu- 
rally. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  this  new  move- 
ment will  affect  the  old  Salvation  Army.  That  its 
forces  will  desert  the  English  standard  and  enlist 
with  its  late  commander,  if  he  gives  the  invitation, 
there  is  scarcely  a  doubt;  and  in  all  likelihood  it  will 
rallv  about  him  whether  or  not  he  asks  it.     The  na- 


tional spirit  is  very  strong  in  the  Army— too  strong, 
it  is  believed,  to  be  held  in  subjection  by  a  mere 
sentiment  for  patriarchal  discipline  and  world-wide 
unity. 

On  Friday  last— we  write  on  the  4th— the  Senate, 
by  a  vote  all  but  unanimous,  passed  a  resolution  de- 
claring the  sympathy  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Cuban  patriots  and  practically  instructing  the 
President  to  recognize  the  independence  of  their 
Government.  On  the  3d,  the  same  resolutions 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  but  a 
few  dissenting  votes.  This  act  was  accompanied  by 
such  a  display  of  feeling  as  has  seldom  been  mani- 
fested in  the  halls  of  Congress  with  reference  to  a 
matter  outside  of  the  range  of  direct  American  in- 
terest. In  the  Senate,  Morgan  of'Alabama  made  a 
strong  speech  in  denunciation  of  Spain  in  her  treat- 
ment of  Cuba;  and  it  would  have  made  a  sensation  if 
it  had  not  been  completely  outdone  in  spirit  and 
boldness  by  a  speech  from  Senator  Sherman  which 
followed  it.  The  Ohio  Senator,  usually  so  reserved 
and  dispassionate— not  to  say  cold-blooded— was  ani- 
mated by  very  strong  feeling  and  spoke  with  an 
earnestness  scarcely  ever  paralleled  in  his  long  Con- 
gressional career.  He  felt,  he  said,  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  United  States  must  intervene  to 
put  an  end  to  a  system  of  oppression  and  cruelty  too 
wicked  and  criminal  for  description.  He  read  a 
series  of  reports  exposing  the  methods  of  General 
Weyler,  the  Spanish  Governor-General  in  the  last 
Cuban  insurrection  —  reports  which  he  declared 
showed  Weyler  to  be  a  demon  rather  than  a  soldier. 
Continuing,  he  said: 

If  these  things  continue,  no  earthly  power  can  prevent  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  going  to  that  island, 
sweeping  over  it  from  end  to  end  and  driving  out  these  bar- 
barians. Every  Christian  heart  —  every  American  heart- 
revolted  at  this  rule  of  oppression.  *We  did  not  want 
any  Armenia  at  our  doors.  We  could  not  shield  ourselves, 
like  Great  Britain,  by  saying  that  Armenia  is  too  far  away. 
Cuba  is  right  beside  us.  The  rules  of  civilized  society,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  demanded  that  Spain  should  be  compelled  to 
stop  these  cruelties.  Not  only  the  United  States,  but  the 
countries  of  the  world,  should  unite  in  this  demand.  And  if 
Spain  fails  to  heed  it,  and  Weyler  carries  out  his  projected 
plans,  there  is  not  a  point  on  the  American  hemisphere  to 
which  the  American  people  would  not  send  its  President  to 
put  an  end  to  the  infamy.  I  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  course  we  must  take,  and,  confident  in  the  justice  of  this 
course,  confident  in  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  I  feel  we  should  aid  in  securing  for  Cuba  the  same 
liberty  we  now  enjoy. 


The  approval  of  this  speech,  implied  in  the  almost 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  resolutions  in  support  of 
which  it  was  uttered,  has  made  a  great  stir  in  Eu- 
rope, where  it  is  taken  as  the  adoption  of  the  Cuban 
cause  by  the  United  States.  The  English  journals 
regard  it  as  a  new  assertion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  imply,  though  very  faintly  to  be  sure,  that  it  is 
a  case  in  which  the  whole  of  Europe  is  directly  inter- 
ested. But  the  most  serious  acceptance  of  the  mat- 
ter was  in  Spain,  where  it  occasioned  the  most  pro- 
found excitement.  In  the  capital  there  were  threats 
of  violence  against  the  American  diplomatic  estab- 
ment,  but  the  prompt  service  of  the  police  prevented 
anything  in  the  nature  of  open  outrage.  But  in 
Barcelona  the  house  of  the  American  consul  was  as- 
saulted by  a  mob,  its  windows  broken  in  and  the 
consul  and  his  family  grossly  insulted.  Several 
American  sailors  were  knocked  down  in  the  streets 
and  otherwise  roughly  handled.  Protection  was 
speedily  offered  by  the  Government  authorities,  who 
lost  no  time  in  making  apologies  and  offering  assur- 
ances of  redress.  The  Spanish  Minister  of  State 
called  on  the  American  Embassador  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  certain  over-excited  and  irresponsi- 
ble persons  had  been  guilty  of  violent  acts,  and  gave 
assurances  that  the  Spanish  Government  in  no  wise 
sympathized  with  or  supported  such  conduct.  It  is 
unquestionably  true,  however,  that  the  Government 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Spain  are  profoundly  cha- 
grined at  the  action  of  Congress.  The  end,  of 
course,  is  not  yet. 

President  Cleveland  has  said  nothing  with  respect 
to  the  action  of  Congress;  and  it  is  rumored  that  he 
will  decline  to  be  forced  into  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  Spain.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  he  can 
refuse  to  carry  out  the  direct  and  all  but  unanimous 
declaration  of  Congress,  backed,  as  it  is,  by  the  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  the  country.  The  recognition  of 
Cuban  independence  is,  indeed,  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion; but  in  what  relation  we  are  to  stand  there- 
after to  the  Cuban-Spanish  contest  remains  to  be 
fixed.  It  is  a  situation  in  which  the  President 
may  well  be  cautious.  Even  a  very  small  play  to 
the  political  gallery  might  involve  us  in  war  with 
Spain. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 

Presfden°v.iS  B®PuWioans  "Ul  ^PPort  Senator  Gallon  for  the 

a  candM,'iatp''?n,  JiAn'EK^N  of  Nebrask»  announces  himself  as 
a  canuiuate  tor  the  Presidency. 

fo^the^if/nr  ^°Wa  WUl- Ur<?e  tne  name  ot  Kx"G°v-  Boies 
tot  tne  t  residential  nomination. 

ft2,*S?*!?f  i°  Abyssinia  has  suffered  a  crushing  de- 
battle  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  killed  in 

censor  o>HthPG^AoEn?lbeen,named  ^  the  Pone  as  «>e  "UC- 
ramento  P  Mano"ue-  of  the  diocese  of  Sac  - 

Rev.  Father  Bergmever,  Father  Superior  of  the  Santa 
PaTt  week   SSi°nWaSSb0tandkilled  b-v  an  in^e  employee 

Frederick  A.  Frank,  widely  known  as  a  dealer  in  agricul- 
of  thismweekery'         suddenl.V  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday 

MrSXnlLE™Df'T  ■nV*?130?  ann0UDCes  that  his  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Dimtmck  vrill  take  place  April  6th  at  St.  Thomas'  Epis- 
copal Church,  New  York.  y 

m£flATQE/!0NVENJ10™  has  been  called  bv  the  Republicans  to 
fnni  a^Sac,am!,nt0  Mav  12th  ^  name  a  delegation  to  the  St. 
L,ouis  National  Convention. 

hnvp'in^!,"5^?^  °f  !?1  Sedalia  'Ma)  Congressional  district 
snnnn  t  M  i-  ,  tbelr  delegates  in  the  National  Convention  to 
support  Mckinley  for  the  Presidency. 

A  dispatch  from  Omaha  says  that  Nebraska  will  send  two 
delegations  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention -one  for 
and  the  other  against  free  silver  coinage. 

It  is  declared  at  Washington  that  Mr.  Cleveland  does  not 
approve  the  Presidential  aspirations  of  Secretary  Olnev ;  that 

Carlisle  hC  Wi"  "r*e  tbe  nomination  of  Secretary 

London  is  lionizing  the  troops  who  were  with  .lameson  on 
his  raid  against  the  Transvaal  Boers.  No  matter  what  the 
ministry  or  the  courts  may  declare,  Johnny  Bull  is  at  heart  a 
very  earnest  Jingo. 

Lord  Dunkaven  has  been  expelled  from  the  New  York 
vacnt  Club  for  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentlemen,  he  having 
failed  to  apologize  for  making  statements  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  unfounded. 

Six  hundred  Berkeley  students  have  been  putting  in 
hard  licks  each  pleasant  afternoon  of  this  past  week  in  lavin<* 
out  roads  and  otherwise  improving  the  grounds.  Thev  make 
a  picnic  of  it,  but  all  the  same  thev  have  done  a  let  of  (rood 
work. 

Nothing  more  has  been  reported  with  reference  to  Mr 
Gladstone's  alleged  intention  to  re-enter  Parliament  as  the 
champion  of  the  Armenian  cause.  The  Commons  on  Tuesday 
passed  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  Armenians  which 
under  the  circumstances,  means  just  nothing  at  all. 

The  Sultan  has  finally  consented  that  Clara  Barton  shall 
visit,  Armenia  and  distribute  relief.  The  work  will  of 
necessity  be  very  slow  and  uncertain  as  the  valleys  are 
deep  in  mud  and  almost  impassable,  while  the  mountains  are 
filled  with  snow  and  the  weather  is  unusually  cold. 

Reports  recently  in  circulation  to  the  effect  that  the  Nic- 
aragua aud  Panama  canal  companies  were  about  to  consolidate 
their  interests,  are  denied.  It  appears  that  the  French  own- 
ers of  the  Panama  scheme  have  not  vet  given  up  their  plan  by 
any  means.  They  have  recently  resumed  active  operations, 
and  at  last  accounts  4,800  men  were  employed  on  the  Isthmus. 

President  Cleveland  presided  at  a  meeting  in  New  York 
Tuesday  night  called  to  promote  the  home  missionary  work  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  made  an  excellent  speech  in 
support  of  home  missionary  effort,  saying  in  conclusion:  "1 
am  entirely  certain  that  I  serve  well  our  entire  people,  whose 
servant  lam,  when  I  here  testify  to  the  benefits  our  country 
has  received  through  home  missionary  effort,  and  when  I  join 
you  in  au  attempt  to  extend  and  strengthen  that  effort." 

Tom  Fitch,  the  Nevada  orator,  comes  forward  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  St.  Louis  convention  refuse  in  terms  to  com- 
mit itself  on  the  coinage  question,  but  refer  it  to  the  congres- 
sional districts,  pledging  the  nominees  not  to  veto  any  bill 
and  not  to  "  interpose  the  power  and  pat  ronage  of  the  execu- 
tive office  to  defeat  any  coinage  legislation  which  has  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  Republican  members  of  either 
house  of  Congress."  As  a  political  expedient  this  is  very 
ingenious,  but  it  would  not  satisfy  either  faction. 

The  case  of  the  Government  against  the  executrix  of  the 
Stanford  Estate  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
This  releases  the  property  from  duress  and  will  allow  it  to 
be  distributed  according  to  Mr.  Stanford's  will.  The  Uni- 
versity, which  has  been  on  short  allowance  during  the  past 
three  years,  will  now  be  fully  provided  aud  will,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, take  up  the  lines  of  work  which  were  dropped  shortly 
after  Mr.  Stanford's  death.  Among  other  departments  which 
have  been  in  abeyance  but  which  are  now  expected  to  go 
as  under  the  original  plan,  is  that  of  horticulture  of  which 
Prof.  Emory  Smith  is  the  head. 

The  story  having  gotten  abroad  that  Gov.  Budd  had  ap- 
pointed a  large  number  of  his  relatives  to  public  positions, 
the  Stockton  Mail  makes  answer  as  follows  :  "  Mr.  Budd  has. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  appointed  only  one  relative  to  office,  and 
that  appointment  was  made  against  the  wish  of  the  ap- 
pointee, who  was  requested  to  accept,  the  appointment  merely 
as  a  temporary  expedient.  That,  appointee  was  John  Budd, 
who  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society— a  position  without,  remuneration. 
The  only  other  relative  of  the  Budd  family  who  holds  any 
position  under  the  State  gevernment  is  the  sister  of  Governor 
Budd's  wife,  who  received  from  the  State  Librarian  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  in  the  library." 

In  a  letter  written  for  publication  within  the  week  Ex-Sec- 
retary Whitney  states  his  own  position— and  presumably  that 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York  — on  the  financial  ques- 
tion as  follows:  ''I  learn  some  persons  have  believed  me  a 
supporter  of  the  view  that  the  United  States  should  open 
its  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  If}  to  1,  indepen- 
dently of  the  co-operation  and  action  of  other  nations,  and 
in  that  belief  have  been  led  into  a  false  position  as  regards 
their  own  principles.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  ought  to 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  in  that  theory  of  finance,  but  con- 
sider it,  unsound,  and,  if  adopted,  likely  to  lead  to  most  evil 
consequences  to  our  people  and  their  industries  and  pros- 
perity. I  am  a  believer  in  gold  and  silver  as  the  metallic 
basis  of  values  and  of  the  world's  currency,  and  am  con- 
fident, that  within  a  time,  not  far  distant,  there  will  be  a 
conference  of  the  nations  upon  that  subject,  by  which  the 
ratios  of  value  of  the  two  metals  for  coinage  and  currency 
purposes  will  be  fixed  by  an  international  agreement."  Mr. 
Whitney  concludes  his  letter  with  a  positive  declaration  that 
he  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
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The  Cold  Snap. 


First  Impressions  as  to  the  KfTects  of  the  Cold  Wave  Id  the 
Frnit-GrOW  lug;  District*. 

We  print  below  a  series  of  reports  sent  out  on 
Tuesday  from  various  fruit-growing  regions  by  the 
correspondents  of  the  Associated  Press.  It  should 
be  said  that  they  are  the  first  reports  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  must  be  based  upon  rumor  and 
surmise  rather  than  careful  and  methodical  inquiry. 
News  of  this  sort  is  usually  as  representative  of  ap- 
prehension as  of  fact,  or  rather  more  so,  and  it  is 
wise  not  to  accept  it  as  final  or  decisive.  The  cold 
wave  followed  a  week  or  more  of  almost  summer 
weather,  which  had  advanced  the  orchards  unseason- 
ably. Under  these  circumstances  some  damage — 
probably  a  great  deal— has  been  done,  but  we  hope 
there  has  been  nothing  like  a  general  disaster  even 
to  early  and  tender  varieties. 

In  Uutte. 

Chico,  March  3.— The  freezing  effects  of  the  recent  cold 
snap  are  becoming  apparent  as  the  investigation  of  fruit  buds 
proceeds.  In  conversation  with  Colonel  Royce  of  the  Rancho 
Chico,  he  says  in  reference  to  the  outlook  of  the  Kancho 
orchards : 

"The  almonds  and  apricots  are  totally  destroyed,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  cherries.  The  fruit  germs  of  the  black  Tarta- 
rians,  though  not  in  blossom,  are  frozen  in  the  buds.  The  Na- 
poleons are  later,  and  the  damage  may  not  be  so  heavy  with 
them,  but  as  the  bulk  of  our  crop  is  black  Tartarians,  it  prac- 
tically means  that  out  of  a  crop  that  would  net  $20,000,  we 
shall  probably  realize  $1,000.  The  early  peaches,  cling  and 
freestone,  and  early  apples,  are  injured,  and  in  the  orchards 
examined  only  about  one-third  of  the  buds  are  alive.  From 
present  appearances  in  the  Kancho  Chico  orchards  the  only 
fruit  not  damaged  are  Bartlett  pears  and  French  prunes." 

It  is  conceded  by  the  orchardists  in  this  vicinity  that  there 
will  be  no  almonds  or  apricots,  that  75  per  cent  of  the  peach 
crop  is  lost,  that  early  apples  will  be  exceedingly  scarce,  and 
that  only  the  later  varieties  of  cherries  will  be  harvested. 
Pears  and  French  prunes  are  all  right.  It  was  Saturday 
night's  freeze  that  has  been  the  ruination  of  the  fruit  rather 
than  the  snowfall  of  the  past  few  days.  The  thermometer 
on  that  occasion  went  down  to  20  degrees,  and  that  is  pretty 
cold  living  for  fruit  buds.  Still,  as  one  prominent  orchardist 
remarked,  "amid  the  general  waste,  things  may  turn  out  bet- 
ter than  they  promise  now." 

Oroville,  March  3.— The  frost  here  Sunday  morning  was 
severe  and  unexpected.  As  early  peach,  apricot,  plum  and 
cherry  trees  were  in  bloom  much  damage  has  resulted.  Right 
in  the  town  the  trees  were  not  affected,  but  on  the  high 
lands  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  fruit  has 
been  killed.  In  the  hills,  fortunately,  trees  were  not  in  full 
bloom,  and  therefore  escaped.  The  Leggett  orchard  reports 
fully  half  the  early  peaches  killed,  while  the  Ward  and  St. 
Sure  orchards  suffered  to  nearly  the  same  extent.  At  Pa- 
lermo the  damage  is  not  yet  known,  but  is  not  supposed  to  be 
very  great.  At  Paradise  considearble  damage  is  reported. 
Honcut  is  in  doubt,  though  some  damage  has  been  done, 
while  in  the  Central  House  district  a  heavy  loss  has  been  re- 
ported. Along  the  river  bottom  below  town  some  orchards 
were  damaged  but  slightly.  The  snow  melted  as  fast  as  it 
reached  the  ground  here.  The  weather  is  now  cloudy  and 
warmer. 

In  Sacramento. 

Sacramento,  March  3. — The  weather  continues  biting  cold. 
This  afternoon  there  was  a  lively  hailstorm,  the  fall  amount- 
ing to  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  To-night  it  is  cloudy,  an  indication 
that  there  will  be  no  frost.  This  is  cheering  to  the  fruit 
growers. 

The  amount  of  damage  to  fruit  trees  in  this  county  by  frost 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  extent  will  not  be  definitely 
known  foi  at  least  two  weeks.  Not  until  the  weather  settles 
can  an  idea  be  formed  whether  the  trees  have  suffered  to  any 
extent.  Fortunately  the  ground  was  dry  when  the  first  frost 
set  in,  and  fruit  growers  believe  that,  owing  to  this  fact,  the 
crops  have  not  suffered  much,  notwithstanding  that  the  trees 
are  setting.  The  growers  are  not  discouraged,  as  they  be- 
lieve that  the  cold  wave  will  soon  be  over.  Another  frost 
will  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  trees. 

If  the  late  frost  has  done  much  damage  the  orchards  on  the 
lowlands  of  the  Sacramento  and  American  rivers  will  show 
the  effects  more  than  the  highland  orchards.  Sol  Runyon,  a 
prominent  fruit  grower,  and  other  growers  unite  in  saying 
that  it  is  too  early  to  say  whether  the  frost  has  caused  much 
damage. 

In  Placer. 

Newcastle,  March  3.— The  fine  weather  which  prevailed 
here  for  the  three  weeks  ending  March  1st  brought  most  of 
the  fruit  out  in  full  bloom,  with  the  exception  of  pears. 
Early  peaches,  not  as  far  advanced,  will  not  be  injured  to  any 
great  extent,  if  at  all,  by  '  he  recent  frost.  Late  varieties 
may  suffer  in  some  localities,  especially  on  low  ground.  The 
early  varieties  of  plums  will  be  injured,  and  it  is  thought 
they  will  suffer  more  than  the  peach  crop,  especially  the  Kel- 
sey  .lapans,  which  were  just  forming.  The  apricot  crop,  not 
being  extensive,  the  loss  will  not  be  felt  as  much  as  on  the 
peach  crop,  and  there  will  be  CO  loss,  except  in  the  early  vari- 
eties. The  earlier  varieties  of  cherries  are  seriously  injured 
on  the  lower  ground,  but  reports  come  from  the  river  districts 
that  even  these  are  uninjured.  Little  can  be  told  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  almond  crop  at  present.  The  orange  crop  for 
next  season  will  be  injured  but  little,  as  the  buds  are  just  be- 
ginning to  form.  Absolutely  nothing  can  be  told  as  to  the 
total  loss  as  yet.  Snow  has  fallen  here  three  times  within 
the  last  three  days,  last  night's  fall  being  the  heaviest  that 
has  been  known  since  .lanuary  eight  years  ago,  there  being 
about  one  inch  on  the  ground  this  morning. 

In  Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa,  March  :!.— The  cold  weather  still  continues 
and  the  snow  has  remained  on  the  hills  all  day.  The  peach 
and  apricot  crop  in  some  sections  which  are  well  advanced  it 
is  feared  are  entirely  ruined,  the  trees  being  in  full  bloom. 
Of  course,  this  only  applies  to  the  early  varieties,  those  hav- 
ing the  late  varieties  saying  it  is  just  what  was  needed  to 
keep  the  fruit  back.  One  prominent  fruitgrower  near  Fulton 
said  to  day  that  he  had  thirty-five  acres  of  peaches  entirely 
ruined  by  the  frost.  The  trees  themselves  are  not  injured 
by  the  cold,  but  where  they  were  in  blossom  the  cold  has 
destroyed  the  fruit. 

In  the  Sonoma  valley  all  kinds  of  fruits  were  well  advanced, 
but  it  is  to  some  extent  sheltered,  and  just  what  damage  has 
been  done  can  only  be  told  by  waiting  developments.  Prune 
trees  are  not  harmed,  as  the  beds  are  but  just  beginning  to 
burst.  Some  of  the  early  varieties  of  cherries  have  also 
suffered,  but  the  general  concensus  of  opinion  is  that,  only 
the  early  varieties  of  peaches  and  apricots  have  been  damaged. 

In  Napa. 

Napa,  March  8.-  Napa  valley  was  ugain  covered  with  snow 
this  morning,  about  three  inches  falling  during  the  night.  A 


heavy  frost  also  accompanied  the  snow,  and  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  damage  to  fruit  trees,  which  were  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced throughout  the  valley.  A  prominent  orchardist  who 
has  large  fruit  interests  near  Napa,  this  evening  said:  "The 
almond  crop  is  about  ruined  in  this  locality,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  apricots  are  also  gone  from  the  effects  of  last 
night's  frost,  but  none  of  the  other  fruit  will  be  affected,  as 
they  were  not  as  far  advanced  as  the  almonds  and  apricots." 

Napa  valley  has  not  a  great  many  almonds  and  apricots  or 
cherries,  so  the  damage  will  be  slight.  The  rainfall  for  the 
past  forty-eight  hours  has  amounted  to  a  little  over  an  inch. 

In  Alameda. 

Decoto,  March  3. — The  storm  shows  no  signs  of  abating  to- 
night. Snow  fell  on  the  hills  and  in  some  parts  of  the  valley 
to-day,  but  quickly  melted.  The  frost  last  night  played  havoc 
with  almonds  and  other  trees  and  the  crop  will  be  less  than 
half.  The  fruit  crop  promises  to  be  very  short,  owing  to  the 
severe  cold.    Rain  came  in  good  time  for  the  farmers. 

In  Santa  Clara. 

San  Jose,  March  3.— Orchardists  say  trees  have  suffered  no 
injury  from  snow  thus  far  and  there  has  been  no  frost. 

Gilrot,  March  3. —Quite  a  snowstorm  for  this  section  pre- 
vailed last  night  and  this  morning.  The  hills  and  fields  were 
well  covered,  but  the  snow  was  dissipated  during  the  day  by 
the  sun  and  rain.  Although  low  temperature  prevailed  for 
the  past  three  days,  little  injury  has  been  done  to  fruit  trees, 
many  of  which  are  in  blossom.  No  great  damage  is  looked  for 
unless  severe  frosts  ensue. 

In  Stanislaus. 

Modesto,  March  3. — The  past  two  days  have  been  the  cold- 
est felt  in  the  county  for  years.  Snow  has  occasionally  fallen, 
and  last  night  it  covered  the  ground.  The  Coast  range  and 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  show  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  almost  to  the 
plains.  If  the  weather  clears  before  the  warm  rain  melts  the 
snow  much  damage  will  be  sustained  by  fruit  trees,  where 
budded  during  the  warm  weather  last  week.  The  rainfall  for 
the  storm  so  far  has  been  .52  of  an  inch,  and  the  total  for  the 
season  8.44  inches,  with  a  falling  barometer. 

In  San  Joaquin. 

Stockton.  March  3. —The  weather  has  remained  cold  all 
day,  and  this  evening  there  was  a  sharp  fall  of  hail  and  snow, 
followed  by  a  hard  rain.  Thus  far  the  orchardists  and  nut- 
raisers  state  that  no  damage  has  been  done,  but  that  there  is 
great  fear,  for  the  reason  that,  being  surrounded  by  snow  on 
the  mountains,  we  will  be  visited  by  some  extremely  cold 
weather,  which  is  likely  to  drop  the  fruit  blossoms. 

In  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles,  March  3. — Although  the  present  storm  has 
been  accompauied  by  hail  and  snow,  its  effects  are  likely  to 
prove  only  beneficial.  When  information  was  received  of 
snow  having  fallen  at  Duarte  and  several  other  places  in  the 
exchange  districts,  it  was  at  first  feared  that  the  fruit 
would  be  injured,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  baseless. 
Not  a  single  report  of  injury  to  fruit  in  this  section  has  been 
received,  and  no  fears  are  now  entertained  as  to  the  outcome 
of  the  storm.  The  fall  of  hail  has  been  very  desultory,  not 
lasting  more  than  live  minutes  at  a  time,  and  the  crystals 
were  not  large  enough  to  do  any  damage  to  fruit  on  the  trees. 
Around  the  foothills  considerable  snow  has  fallen,  but  this  is 
reported  as  having  turned  into  rain  to-day.  In  the  hill  sec- 
tions the  wind  has  been  blowing,  but  the  heaviest  gales  have 
been  along  the  sea  coast.  A  small  quantity  of  citrus  fruits  is 
grown  there,  but  so  far  as  can  be  learned  no  damage  has 
resulted. 

The  rainfall  has  been  heavy  throughout  this  county,  the 
maximum  being  at  Puente,  2.23  inches,  and  the  lowest  at  San 
Pedro,  .85  of  an  inch.  The  rainfall  in  the  city  has  been  .24  of 
an  inch  for  the  twenty-four  hours  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  and  1. til 
inches  for  the  storm. 

In  San  Kcrnardino. 

San  Bernardino,  March  3. —Southern  California  was 
treated  to  a  snow  storm  to-day,  and  for  nearly  twenty-four 
hours  the  orange  orchards  have  been  decked  in  white.  For  \ 
the  first  time  in  twenty-four  years  snow  fell  to-day  in  the 
streets  of  this  city  until  the  pavements  were  white,  and  boys 
and  men  played  snowball  as  they  might  have  done  in  the 
frigid  East. 

The  storm  struck  this  valley  shortly  after  noon,  and 
during  the  balance  of  the  day  rain  fell  in  torrents.  By  10 
o'clock  it  began  snowing  in  the  orange  districts  at  Highland 
and  Redlands,  and  in  two  hours  the  trees  were  weighted 
with  a  heavy  load.  The  crop  of  oranges  is  not  yet  nearly  har- 
vested and  hang  heavily  on  the  trees.  The  added  weight  of 
the  snow  bent  the  branches  to  the  ground,  and  orchardists 
were  alarmed  at  the  consequences.  But  the  snow  melted 
rapidly  enough  so  that  no  damage  was  done.  The  rain  con- 
tinued falling  during  the  day  until  shortly  afternoon,  when 
it  again  began  snowing  in  all  parts  of  the  valley.  The  fall 
has  been  the  heaviest  since  1881. 

In  the  mountains  the  storm  has  raged  furiously,  and 
engines  coming  in  through  Cajon  pass  show  that  they  have 
been  encountering  snow  in  a  way  which  is  very  unusual. 
The  snow  at  Summit  measures  six  feet.  All  through  the 
storm  the  mercury  has  kept  about  the  freezing  point,  and  no 
damage  is  anticipated  to  the  deciduous  or  citrus  fruit,  which 
Is  now  in  bud.  The  total  rainfall  for  the  storm  at  8  p.  m.  was 
1.73  inches. 

The    Proposed    Free   Fruit    Market   on  the 
Water  Front. 

Report  of  Committee  of  State  Horticultural  Society  submitted  at 
the  February  meeting. 

Your  committee,  appointed  at  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  this  society  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  proposition  of  a  free  wholesale  fruit  mar- 
ket, to  be  located  upon  the  water  front  in  this  city, 
beg  to  report  as  follows: 

First — That  after  due  consideration  and  delibera- 
tion your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  a  free  wholesale  fruit  mar- 
ket, to  be  located  upon  the  water  front  in  this  city, 
should,  in  order  to  be  successful,  be  in  a  large  degree 
responsive  to  a  very  general  demand  or  request 
emanating  from  the  fruit  growers  of  this  State. 

Second — That  at  present  there  is  a  very  noticeable 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  fruit  growers  and 
shippers  regarding  this  question. 

Third — That  your  committee  has  failed  to  discover 
any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  well-informed  com- 
mission merchants,  as  has  been  reported.  But,  upon 
the  other  hand,  we  find  that  those  of  the  commission 
merchants  and  receivers  in  this  city  who  have  taken 


the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  upon  this  subject 
are  in  favor  of  larger  and  better  facilities  for  han- 
dling fruits,  etc.,  upon  the  water  front. 

Fourth— That  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 
stands  ready  to  assist,  so  far  as  the  law  will  permit, 
in  the  establishing  of  a  free  wholesale  fruit  market 
upon  the  water  front ;  that  they  will  set  anart  for 
such  purpose  section  4  of  the  seawall,  or  about  6M 
running  feet  of  water  front  space. 

Fifth — Your  committee  respectfully  suggests  that 
this  society  «ive  a  call  for  a  mass  meeting  of  fruit 
growers,  to  be  held  in  this  city  at  an  early  date,  for 
the  further  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  then 
and  there  settle  this  question  in  the  interests  of  and 
in  response  to  the  wishes  or  requests  of  the  fruit 
growers  themselves. 

Sixth — Your  committee  further  recommends  that 
the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  or  more  to 
represent  this  society  at  such  fruit  growers'  mass 
meeting.  B.  N.  Rowley, 

E.  P.  Stabler, 
A.  T.  Hatch, 

Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Walton  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  unanimously  adopted.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  resolutions,  President  Lelong  reap- 
pointed the  committee  "whose  names  are  appended 
to  the  report  for  the  further  service  contemplated. 


Gas  Water  for  Mange. 


To  the  Editor:—!  saw  in  the  Rural  of  Feb.  22  an  account 
headed  "Badly  Infested  Horses."  I  think  that  the  trouble  is 
mango  in  the  worst  form.  If  the  subscriber  will  go  to  the 
gas  works  and  get  some  "gas  water,"  and  put  one  pint  of 
"gas  water"  to  fourteen  quarts  of  water,  and  wash  his 
horses  every  three  or  four  days  for  two  weeks,  he  will  find 
them  well.    It  is  a  sure  cure  for  all  parasites  of  that  kind. 

Yuba  City.  B.  F.  Frisbie. 

Thanks  for  this  prescription.  It  is  a  very  avail- 
able remedy  in  all  regions  adjacent  to  a  town  which 
has  gas  works,  and  no  doubt  would  be  cheaply 
shipped  if  an  order  is  sent  to  any  such  establish- 
ment. 


Gleanings. 


Setd  Lewellino,  the  well-known  Oregon  nurseryman  is 
dead. 

Tue  Los  Gatos  cannery  was  sold  last  week  under  foreclosure 
suit  to  Sissons,  Crocker  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Stockton  Mail  reports  that  Baker  &  Hamilton  contem- 
plate moving  their  agricultural  implement  works  from  Benicia 
to  that  city. 

There  is  an  agitation  on  at  San  .lose  for  a  free  general  mar- 
ket where  sellers  and  buyers  can  come  together  without  the 
agency  of  middlemen. 

Another  son  has  been  born  at  the  MacDonough  ranch,  in 
San  Mateo  county,  to  the  great  Ormonde.  The  dam  is  an  im- 
ported mare  and  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  stables. 

In  a  barn  fire  at  J.  M.  Canty's  place  near  Grayson,  last 
week,  thirty-eight  mules  were  burned  to  death.  The  fire  is 
supposed  to  have  been  started  by  a  tramp  in  revenge  for  some 
real  or  fancied  slight. 

The  rabbit  drive  near  Fresno  last  Saturday  was  a  drawing 
event,  attracting  the  presence  of  no  less  than  live  thousand 
persous.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  rabbits  escaped 
through  the  lines,  many  were  successfully  corralled  and 
killed  with  clubs. 

The  Los  Gatos  Improvement  Society  has  planted  eighty  or 
more  shade  trees  on  Broadway,  and  iu  other  ways  is  improv- 
ing the  appearances  of  the  town.  That  is  the  kind  of  spirit 
that  builds  up  communities.  Ornamental  shade  trees  add  to 
the  attractions  of  a  town  and  indirectly  to  its  prosperity. 

Knight's  Landing  letter:  Our  grain  raisers  are  devoting 
much  of  their  land  to  raising  alfalfa  this  year,  which  will  be 
turned  into  pasture  for  cows.  John  Leathers  and  Ed  Roberts 
have  some  as  pretty  fields  of  alfalfa  as  will  be  found  any- 
where. The  fields  have  grown  without  irrigation  and  on  high 
lands  where  a  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  alfalfa  would  not 
grow. 

Lompoc  Record:  "  How  many  eggs  will  a  hen  lay  in  a  year 
in  California?"  The  question  was  propounded  by  a  new- 
comer recently,  and  this  is  the  answer  he  got  from  a  man  who 
raised  the  chicks  and  counted  the  eggs:  "I  had  eighty  bid- 
dies in  an  enclosure  by  themselves.  I  kept  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  every  egg  I  sold  for  a  year  and  here  is  the  footing: 
Each  biddy,  108  eggs,  or  nine  dozen  for  the  year.  That  gave 
me  8o40,  or  720  dozen.  The  chickens  were  common  barnyard 
fowls." 

Speaking  of  an  experimental  planting  of  sugar  beets  on 
Union  Island,  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, Prof.  VVickson  says:  "The  sugar  beets  on  Union  Island 
turned  out  surprisingly  well.  They  were  not  planted  until 
.lune  1st,  more  out  of  curiosity  than  otherwise,  for  one  could 
hardly  expect  anything  from  such  a  late  planting,  and  yet 
they  grew  well,  and  matured  as  late  as  December  15th,  and 
average  samples  taken  from  them  assayed  14. lis  and  15.58  per 
cent  of  sugar.  To  get  such  a  per  cent  from  such  late  planting 
and  harvesting,  and  no  frosts,  iujuries  or  interferences  with 
the  progress  of  the  beets  until  the  middle  of  December,  is 
very  significant  indeed,  and  shows  a  possible  length  of  manu- 
facturing season  over  any  other  beet-sugar  region  in  the 
world." 

At  New  York  last  Wednesday  Messrs.  Salisbury,  of  Pleas- 
anton  and  Corbett  of  San  Mateo  sold  a  choice  lot  of  racing 
horses  at  auction.  The  telegraph  reports  results  as  follows: 
Among  Salisbury's  lot  is  a  colt  named  Too  Soon.  He  is  by 
Direct-Midget,  and  was  foaled  in  December,  1MI2,  which 
makes  him  give  almost  a  year  in  age  to  all  the  horses  he  con- 
tends against,  according  to  the  rules.  Mr.  Salisbury  claims 
that  Too  Soon  is  the  fastest  colt  in  the  world.  Carl  S.  Burr, 
acting  as  the  representative  of  Henry  Havenieyer,  purchased 
a  number  of  horses.  Among  the  sales  are :  Muta  Wilkes,  b. 
m.,  2:11,  by  Guy  Wilkes-Montrose,  J.  N.  Ferguson,  New  York 
citv,  11300.  Double  Cross,  blk.  m.,  9:13%,  bv  Sable  Wilkes- 
Hinda  Wilkes,  Carl  S.  Burr,  Comack,  N.  Y.,  $1000.  Less? 
Wilkes,  br.  m.,  2:09,  by  Guy  Wilkes-Hanna  Price,  Carl  S. 
Burr,  Comack,  N.  Y.,  14150.  Direct,  blk.  s.,  sire  Director, 
dam  Echora,  bred  bv  Monroe  Salisburv,  Pleasanton,  Cal., 
sold  to  John  Kellv  of  Fleetwood  Park  for  IS250. 
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Food  Value  of  Fruits  for  Live  Stock. 


By  M.  E.  Jaffa,  instructor  in  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Laboratory 
of  the  State  University,  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

The  use  of  fruits  as  part  of  the  feed  for  stock  is 
exciting  more  attention  on  the  part  of  the  horticul- 
turist every  year.  In  almost  every  orchard  there  is 
some  fruit  which  cannot  be  placed  on  the  market. 

The  chief  causes  for  this  are:  First,  the  "  wind- 
falls," which  are  generally  immature  and  not  first- 
class,  and  even  if  such  were  not  the  case,  the  fruit 
would  be  bruised  or  marred  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
preclude  its  sale  ;  second,  freights  may  be  so  high, 
and  the  prices  so  low,  as  to  leave  no  profit  to  the 
grower  by  marketing  any  but  the  best  of  the  crop, 
and  sometimes  even  for  that  he  receives  very  small 
returns. 

The  question,  then,  is  what  to  do  with  the  fruit. 
The  idea  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  orchardist 
to  feed  the  fruit  to  cattle  and  hogs.  But  he  is  unde- 
cided as  to  its  merits  as  a  food  for  the  animals  and 
the  comparative  value  of  the  different  fruits  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  grains  and  various  feeding  stuffs 
on  the  other.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  throw 
some  light  on  this  subject,  and  in  order  that  the 
tables  and  discussions,  which  will  follow,  shall  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  all,  I  will  make  a  few 
statements  concerning  the  principles  of  feeding  and 
terms  used  in  connection  therewith. 

The  Office  of  Food. — All  foods  contain  ingredients 
for  forming  muscle  and  for  producing  warmth  and 
energy.  The  former  are  the  nitrogenous  part  of  the 
food  and  are  called  proteids  or  albuminoids,  while  the 
latter,  or  non -nitrogenous  portions,  are  the  fats — 
starch,  sugar,  etc.  Besides,  there  is  also  in  the 
foods  a  small  amount  of  mineral  matter  and  a  vary- 
ing percentage  of  water,  the  quantity  present  de- 
pending on  the  food  in  question. 

In  the  early  investigation  of  foodstuffs  it  was  sup- 
posed that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  nourishment  in  the 
food  was  in  the  nitrogenous  or  muscle-forming  mate- 
rial ;  that  the  energy  and  warmth  of  the  body  were 
due  to  the  using  up  of  muscle.  Hence  the  name  pro- 
tein, meaning  "  first  place,"  given  to  the  nitroge- 
nous part  of  the  food.  The  functions  of  the  fats  and 
carbohydrates  (starch,  sugar,  etc.)  in  the  body  were 
not  understood  by  those  who  first  carried  on  re- 
searches in  animal  nutrition.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  fat  or  its  equivalent  was  found  to  be  of 
great  importance,  as  it  is  the  fuel  supply  of  the  body. 

The  protein  or  albuminoids  have  the  great  advan- 
tage over  the  fats  in  that  they  can  be  changed  in 
the  body  into  fat  if  the  occasion  requires,  and  used 
as  fuel,  but  the  fats  can  never  replace  the  protein  or 
flesh-forming  material.  The  importance  of  protein 
in  the  food  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  we 
know,  no  protein  can  be  formed  in  the  body  except 
through  the  transformation  of  similar  bodies  pre- 
sented to  it  from  external  sources.  The  best  food  is 
that  which  contains  the  right  proportion  of  the  im- 
portant ingredients,  for  experiment  has  proved  that 
a  mixed  diet  is  most  conducive  to  the  health  of  either 
animals  or  human  beings. 
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Digestibility  of  Food  Materials. — However,  we  must 
not  only  know  of  the  proportions  of  protein  or  flesh 
formers,  and  carbohydrates  or  heat  producers,  in 
the  food,  but  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  determine  as 
far  as  possible  the  amount  of  each  of  the  food  ele- 
ments that  is  digestible  or  assimilated  by  the  animal. 
The  percentage  of  albuminoids  and  carbohydrates, 
as  might  be  expected,  varies  with  the  differ- 
ent feeding  stuffs.  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  in  this  line  of  work,  and  we  now  have  for  each 
food  material  the  quantities  of  flesh-forming  or  albu- 
minoids, and  of  heat  producers  or  starchy  matters, 
digested  by  animals.  These  quantities  are  termed 
"digestion  coefficients."  Having  these  coefficients 
and  the  chemical  analyses  of  the  foods,  we  can  very 
simply  ascertain  the  digestible  proportion  of  the 
articles  we  are  dealing  with. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  taking  the  case  of  alfalfa 
hay  which  in  every  100  pounds  contains  17.60  lbs. 
protein,  3.08  lbs.  fat,  39.31  lbs.  carbohydrates  and 
22.63  lbs.  crude  fiber.  In  this  food  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  protein  is  digestible,  50  per  cent  of  the  fat, 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  carbohydrates  and  46  per 
cent  of  the  fiber.  Hence  these  are  the  digestion  co- 
efficients. By  multiplying  the  figures  for  the  above 
ingredients  by  their  respective  coefficients,  we  have 
for  the  digestible  part  of  alfalfa  hay,  viz:  12.32  lbs. 
protein,  1.57  lbs.  fat,  26.73  lbs.  carbohydrates  and 
10.40  lbs.  fiber. 

Food  Character  of  Fruits. — The  digestible,  coeffi- 
cients of  fruits  are,  as  a  rule,  higher  than  those  of 
the  hays  and  grasses,  and  about  the  same  as  those 
noted  for  concentrated  foods,  such  as  meals,  etc. 
Fruits  show  a  low  percentage  of-  protein  and  a  high 
one  for  carbohydrates,  which  in  such  foods  is  largely 
sugar  and  hence  very  easily  digestible.  Peas  and 
beans,  on  the  other  hand,  have  considerable  protein 
and  not  as  much  starchy  matter;  the  same  is  true  of 
oilcake  meal,  etc.  Again,  in  the  ordinary  vegetables 
we  find  small  contents  of  both  flesh-forming  and 
heat- producing  material.  The  proportion  between 
these  two  main  ingredients  of  any  food  is  termed  the 
"  nutritive  ratio."  In  fruits  this  ratio  is  "  wide  "  and 
carbonaceous  because  the  protein  is  small  compared 
to  the  sugar  and  starchy  matters,  whereas  in  the 
oilcake  meals  the  reverse  is  the  case  and  the  ratio  is 
designated  as  "  narrow  "  and  nitrogenous. 

Fuel  Value  of  Foods. — There  is  only  one  point  more 
to  mention  before  proceeding  directly  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  analyses  of  fruits  and  other  foods,  and 
that  is  the  fuel  value,  which  is  very  important  when 
comparing  the  food  value  of  different  feeding  stuffs. 

The  fuel  value  of  a  food  is  just  what  the  name  im- 
plies ;  it  is  the  capacity  of  the  material  to  produce 
heat  which  is  equivalent  to  energy,  muscular  or 


otherwise,  and  is  expressed  in  "  calories  "  as  a  unit. 
The  unit  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a 
pound  of  water  4°  Fahr. 

When  fat  is  burned  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is 
given  out ;  so  with  sugar,  starch,  lean  meat,  etc. 

The  investigators  in  this  subject  have  found  that 
when  these  substances  are  burned  in  the  calorimeter, 
sugar  and  starch  yield  as  much  heat  as  lean  meat, 
but  the  heat  developed  by  fat  is  about  two  and  a 
quarter  times  as  much,  i.  e.,  one  pound  of  fat,  if 
burned,  will  warm  to  the  same  temperature  two  and 
a  quarter  times  as  much  water  as  will  the  same 
quantity  of  starchy  matter  or  lean  meat. 

It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  the  same  amount 
of  heat  is  developed  when  the  food  is  consumed  by 
the  animal  as  is  the  case  when  it  is  burned  in  the 
laboratory  in  the  calorimeter,  thus  proving  that  the 
consumption  by  the  animal  is  a  slow  combustion. 

Application  of  these  Points. — Keeping  in  mind  what 
has  just  been  said,  we  will  proceed  to  the  analyses  of 
these  fruits  and  grains,  etc.  In  the  tables  below  are 
analyses  of  the  different  fruits,  grains,  etc.,  made  at 
the  State  University  from  California  grown  materials. 
Hays  and  green  fodders  are  not  represented  to  any 
extent,  because,  as  a  rule  the  fruits  would  only  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  grains  and  meals. 

Comparisons  from  the  Tallies. — Viewing  these  tables 
side  by  side  we  note  that  the  fresh  fruits  all  contain 
from  eight  to  ten  times  as  much  water  as  do  the 
grains  and  meals.  Hence  equal  weights  of  the  two 
classes  of  foods  could  not  be  used  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  from  each  the  same  nutritive 
value. 

This  is  true  even  if  the  proportion  of  the  nutrients 
were  alike  in  fruits  and  grains.  But  the  ratio  is  far 
from  being  similar,  as  is  shown  by  glancing  at  the 
nutritive  ratio  of  the  different  materials.  Among 
the  grains  and  meals  the  ratio  is  much  narrower  and 
more  nitrogenous  than  in  the  case  of  fruits;  that  is, 
in  the  fruits  there  is  more  carbohydrates  for  the 
same  amount  of  protein  than  is  noted  in  the  grains 

The  next  question  is  how  to  compare  the  twr 
kinds  of  foods.    Suppose  we  try  on  the  basis  of  th 
protein  or  nitrogenous  part  of  the  material,  and  fc 
this  comparison  we  will  take  wheat  on  the  one  haqd 
and  fresh  apricots  on  the  other.    The  former  i; 
good  average  of  the  grains  and  the  latter  of  1  in 
fruits.    The  following  little  table  shows  the  resr 
tive  contents  of  the  nutrients  in  10  pounds  wl;con. 
and  a  like  quantity   of   apricots,    edible  porf 
which  wi'l  be  about  10.6  pounds  whole  fruit: 
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Ten  pounds  wheat    1.14 

Ten  pounds  apricots   8.51 
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We  thus  perceive  that  wheat  contains  over- 
times as  much  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  in 
ents  as  we  find  in  fresh  apricots;  in  other  w£es- 
would  require  eleven  pounds  of  apricots  to  eqC'  ^ril^ 
pound  of  wheat.    The  same  can  be  said  of  ne'the  im- 
the  other  fresh  fruits.    Even  in  the  case  r 
which  yield,  among  the  fresh  fruits  represent^DAL. 
highest  protein  per  cent,  we  would  requir^no.eg 
pounds  to  equal  one  of  wheat  in  respect  1 
highly  important  element  of  the  food.  Hes. 
might  say  in  general  that  the  grains  are  fron 
to  twelve  times  as  rich  in  muscle-forming  n^  navei 
as  are  the  fruits. 

Now  we  will  examine  the  little  table  agf 
note  how  the  foods  compare  as  regards  the'895. 
hydrates  (sugar,  etc)  or  heat  producers.  Jies  'and 
case  the  comparison  is  not  so  disadvantageov 
fruits.    The  wheat  has  only  about  five  times 
tents  of  carbohydrates  that  is  given  for  the    ->£,  mar- 
as  is  shown  by  the  figures  6.42  for  wheat  a  '. 
for  apricots;  in  other  words,  5.3  pounds  a 
will  have  as  much  fattening  ingredients  as  on'  Lie 
of  wheat. 

For  some  of  the  other  fresh  fruits,  as  figs,  t 
prunes   and   plums,  the  proportion   is  still 
favorable;  from  three  to  four  pounds  only 
fruit  are  equivalent  in  carbohydrates  to  one 
of  grain,  whereas  in  the  melon  the  corresp 
figures  are  from  ten  to  twelve. 

Dried  fruits  make,  naturally,  a  far  better 
ing,  as  they  more  nearly  approach  in  food  vak 
grains,  meals,  etc.     The  following  tabular  >. 
ment  illustrates  this  fact: 

10  pounds  wheat  contain  .'.H  fbs  protein  and  6.42  lbs  oarbohy 
10      '•       raisins      "      .34  "       "        "  8.52  " 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  carbohydrates  it 
two  materials  are  almost  identical  and  that  the 
tein  in  the  wheat  is  less  than  three  times  the  ami 
found  in  raisins  which  are  a  fair  example  of  di 
fruits.     An  inspection  of  the  figures  given  for 
fuel  value,  expressed  in  calories,  will  show  thecal 
ity  of  the  different  materials  for  producing  heat  ; 
energy;  the  grains  and  meals  rating  from  about  4 
12  times  higher  than  the  fresh  fruits,  while  the  dri 
fruits  do  not  differ  materially  in  this  relation  frc 
wheat  and  its  by-products  and  cocoanut  cake  meal. 

The  fuel  value  alone,  however,  is  not  sufficien 
data  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  food,  that  is, 
whether  nitrogenous  or  starchy.     We  must  know 
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the  protein  or  flesh-forming  ingredients  in  addition 
to  the  fuel  value,  in  which  case  we  can  tell  the  kind 
of  material  in  question. 

How  to  Use  Fruit  in  Feeding.— It  would  seem  from 
the  foregoing  that  the  feeder  is  in  a  dilemma.  If  he 
wishes  to  give  the  necessary  amount  of  protein  to 
the  animal  by  means  of  most  of  the  fresh  fruits  in 
place  of  grain,  he  will  by  so  doing  add  two  or  three 
times  the  requisite  quantity  of  fattening  or  heat- 
producing  ingredients,  an  addition  not  generally 
sought  after.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  carbo- 
hydrates are  made  the  standard,  then  when  the 
proper  amount  of  this  part  of  the  food  is  supplied  by 
the  fruit  the  protein  will  be  lacking  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  use  enough  fruit  to  supply  the  fattening 
elements  of  the  food  and  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of 
flesh-forming  material  from  some  concentrated 
nitrogenous  food  as  cottonseed  meal  or  coeoanut 
meal.  In  this  way  the  ration  would  be  complete  and 
more  economical  than  if  no  fruit  were  used. 

Let  me  illustrate:  A  cow  (1000  lbs.  weight)  re- 
quires per  day  about  25  lbs.  dry  matter,  containing 
2.5  lbs.  digestible  protein,  12.5  lbs.  carbohydrates 
and  .40  lb.  fat,  with  a  fuel  value  of  30,000  calories.  If 
we  have  hay,  grain  and  bran,  a  good  ration  would  be 
12  lbs.  alfalfa  hay,  13  lbs.  wheat  hay  and  5  lbs.  bran. 
The  5  lbs.  bran  could  be  replaced  by  15  lbs.  fresh 
prunes,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  protein  resulting 
from  the  substitution  could  be  made  up  with  1  lb. 
cottonseed  meal,  or  5  lbs.  raisins  could  take  the 
place  of  the  prunes,  in  which  case  £  of  a  lb.  cotton- 
seed meal  would  suffice  for  the  needed  amount  of 
protein.  Either  of  the  above  changes  from  the  con- 
ventional ration  would  make  it  complete  with  re- 
spect to  its  content  of  digestible  nutrients;  but  the 
objection  might  be  raised,  and  with  just  cause,  that 
the  ration  would  prove  very  laxative.  To  obviate 
this,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  use  a  less  amount 
of  fruit  and  mix  it  with  bran  or  middlings,  etc.,  to 
prevent  "scouring  "  the  animal.  A  little  careful  ex- 
perimenting on  the  part  of  the  feeder  would  soon 
settle  the  matter. 

1    Equivalent   Values  of  the  Fruits,   Grains,  Etc. — It 
Vould  be  almost  impossible  to  compare  the  fruits 
nd  grains  by  means  of  their  nutrients  because  the 
.tios  of  the  muscle-forming  material  to  the  fatten- 
g  matter  in  the  two  kinds  of  food  are  so  different, 
it  what  can  be  done  is  to  compute  the  valuation  of 
ch  on  the  basis  of  1.7  cents  per  pound  for  the  pro- 
n,  3.31  cents  per  pound  for  the  fat,  and  0.75  cents 
-  pound  for  the  carbohydrates.     These  values 
;  an  average  for  those  given  in  the  Eastern  and 
Idle  States  and  are  therefore  for  this  State  only 
roximate  but  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  pur- 

'tible  III  is  calculated  from  tables  I  and  II  with 
wid  of  these  rates.  A  glance  at  this  table  gives 
jrhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
9  under  discussion  than  could  be  obtained  in  any 

iss  way. 
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III.— SHOWING  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  FRUITS 
a„  AND  HAY,  GRAIN,  MEALS,  ETC. 
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We  note  that  the  least  valuable  of  all  the  fresh 
fruits  mentioned  in  the  table  are  the  melons,  100 
pounds  being  equal  to  only  (i  of  cottonseed  meal, 
about  10  of  the  grains,  5  of  hay  and  20  of  straw. 

Apples  and  oranges  are  practically  equal  in  food 
value,  rating  about  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  the 
melons,  as  is  seen  by  the  figures  for  the  equivalents 
of  100  pounds  of  these  fruits,  viz.:  24  pounds  of  hay, 
Hi  pounds  for  the  grains,  13  for  rice  bran  and  cocoa- 
nut  meal  and  9  for  cottonseed  meal. 

A  good  average  of  the  pitted  fresh  fruits  is  repre- 
sented by  prunes,  100  pounds  of  which  are  equal  in 
nutriment  to  4(i  pounds  of  wheat  straw,  27  of  alfalfa 
hay,  33  of  oat  hay,  20  of  corn,  22  of  barley,  23  of 
oats,  about  the  same  for  wheat  and  its  products,  18 
of  rice  bran  and  coeoanut  meal,  and  13  of  cottonseed 
meal. 

In  other  words,  if  wheat  bran  cost  $15  per  ton, 
fresh  prunes  would  be  worth  as  a  substitute  $3  per 
ton;  likewise,  if  cottonseed  meal  is  selling  for  $21  per 
ton,  the  prune  value  would  be  about  $2.75.    At  the 


market  price  of  oat  hay  the  figures  for  the  fresh 
prunes  should  be  nearly  $3  per  ton. 

The  amount  of  nutrition  found  in  grapes  and  fresh 
figs  is  identical,  both  rating  about  equal  as  fodders 
with  the  pitted  fruits. 

The  dried  fruits,  as  before  stated,  rank  far  above 
the  fresh  material  as  stock  feed.  This  is  amply 
proven  by  the  table. 

Of  the  dried  fruits  represented  in  the  table  raisins 
lead  in  fruit  value,  containing  1}  to  li  times  the 
nutritive  ingredients  of  alfalfa  and  oat  hays,  re- 
spectively, 100  pounds  of  the  fruit  being  practically 
equal  to  the  same  quantity  of  grain,  but  to  only  82 
and  5!*  pounds,  respectively,  of  rice  bran  and  cot- 
tonseed meal. 

Dried  apricots  rank  slightly  lower  than  raisins, 
owing  to  the  latter  containing  less  water.  Apricots, 
however,  are  of  equal  value  as  a  feeding  stuff  with 
wheat  bran — that  is,  the  unsalable  dried  apricots 
are  worth  to  the  orchardist  about  $15  per  ton  for 
such  use. 

It  may  be  a  difficult  question  at  times  to  decide, 
when  prices  are  extremely  low,  which  would  be  the 
better  economy— to  feed  the  fruit  to  cattle  or  to  re- 
ceive whatever  small  returns  might  be  offered 
for  it  in  the  market.  In  such  emergencies,  a  short 
soliloquy  and  a  little  arithmetic  will  decide  the  whole 
matter. 

When  there  is  no  market  for  the  fruit,  there  is 
sometimes  nothing  left  to  be  done  but  to  feed  it  to 
stock.  Under  any  circumstances,  when  stone  fruit 
is  used  as  fodder  for  hogs  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
when  the  animals  crack  large  quantities  of  pits, 
poisoning  may  occur  from  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
and  the  prussic  acid  present  in  the  kernels.  Pre- 
caution in  this  direction  is  unnecssary  for  stock, 
as  they  do  not  crack  the  pits.  The  stones  or  pits 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage  as  fuel  in  the  eco- 
nomical management  of  the  farm. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


A  Favorable  Outlook  for  Wheat. 


It  appears  that  there  may  be  some  wheat  wanted 
in  the  future  after  all.  We  have  held  this  view  in 
recent  references  to  the  subject,  and  have  cited  sta- 
tistics enforcing  it.  Later  computations  verify  those 
already  given.  The  New  York  Produce  Exehangt 
Reporter,  in  its  issue  of  February  22nd,  shows  that, 
summarized  in  a  word,  it  is  a  case  of  materially  re- 
duced stocks  available  for  world's  consumption.  The 
home  movement  has  long  pointed  toward  a  decided 
whittling  down,  despite  the  flood  of  spring  wheat 
leaving  farmers'  hands  in  the  Northwest.  Now 
come  confirmations  of  a  like  decrease  in  the  avail- 
able supplies  abroad,  and  not  in  many  months  has 
there  been  a  time  when  the  surplus  of  competing 
countries  was  less  menacing  to  American  farmers 
than  to-day.  The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  News  re- 
cently reported  stocks  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  United  Kingdom,  to- 
gether with  quantity  on  ocean  passage  for  Europe 
from  all  exporting  countries,  193,000,000  bushels,  or 
about  24,000,000  bushels  less  than  a  year  earlier  and 
42,000,000  bushels  less  than  in  January,  1893,  when 
prices  were  12  cents  to  15  cents  higher  per  bushel  in 
London.  Bradstreet't  is  just  out  with  a  compilation, 
showing  the  world's  available  wheat  stocks  February 
21st  to  be  21,000,000  bushels  less  than  a  year  ago  and 
nearly  24,000,000  bushels  less  than  two  years  ago. 

The  Available  Supply. — Mr.  Robert  H.  Lawder 
says  the  following  appears  to  be  a  very  liberal  esti- 
mate for  the  sources  of  average  weekly  supply  for 
these  six  months : 

JlueheU. 

Russia  and  Mack  Sea  ports  3,000,000 

United  Status  and  Canada  2,250.000 

.    Argentina  and  Uruguay  l,25o.<«io 

British  India,  Chili,  Austria-Hungary  and  sundries. .  600,000 

•Total  7,000,000 

This  would  involve  a  reduction  in  the  quantities  in 
store  and  afloat  for  the  importing  countries  of  Eu- 
rope on  August  1st  next  of  26,000,000  bushels  below 
the  very  moderate  stock  so  available  at  the  end  of 
January.  Unless  there  should  be  the  promise  of  a 
very  large  world's  wheat  crop  in  1890,  such  small  re- 
serves at  opening  of  crop  year  1S96-97  would  be  con- 
sidered dangerously  low.  While  the  visible  supply 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  February  1st 
was  large,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  wheat  and  flour 
together  it  was  10,000,000  bushels  less  than  on  the 
same  date  last  year,  and  that  the  stocks  in  store 
and  afloat  for  Europe  were  also  10,000,000  bushels 
less  than  last  year,  making  an  aggregate  deficiency 
of  20,000,000  bushels. 

Supplies  Arailalili'  Jhj'nrc  Nr.rt  I  [arrest.  — With 
spring  seed-time  close  at  hand,  to  be  followed  soon 
after  by  haying  and  winter  wheat  harvest,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  deliveries  from  this  time 
until  June  30th  at  United  States  centers  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  in  which  case 
future  exports  must  be  taken  from  present  visible 
supply. 

The  most  doubtful  feature  of  the  trade  is  the  un- 


certainty as  to  the  extent  of  surplus  to  come  from 
Russia  and  the  Danube.  During  the  vear  ending 
July  31,  1895,  these  amounted  to  174,000,000  bushels, 
132,000,000  bushels  from  Russia  and  39,000,000  bush- 
els from  non-Russian  ports.  This  was  40,000,000 
bushels  more  than  in  any  previous  year.  There  was 
a  very  large  quantity  of  wheat  held  in  Russia  from 
the  crop  of  1894;  the  wheat  crop  in  that  empire  in 
1895  was  a  great  deal  short  of  that  of  1895.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wheat  crop  of  Roumania,  Turkey 
and  southeastern  Europe  generally  was  much  larger 
than  in  1894.  The  exports  from  all  Russia  and  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Black  sea  during  the  six 
months  from  August  1,  1895,  to  January  30,  1896, 
amounted  to  96,000,000  bushels.  By  allowing  weekly 
shipments  of  3,000,000  bushels  from  February  1st  to 
July  31st,  would  bring  the  total  year's  exports  for 
1895-96  up  to  74,000,000  bushels,  or  the  same  quan- 
tity as  in  1894-95.  This  appears  to  be  a  very  lib- 
eral estimate,  with  the  quantity  more  likely  to  fall 
short  of  than  to  exceed  this  amount. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  Codlin  Moth. 


By  B.  M.  Lklono  at  the  Februart 
tural i 


meeting  of  the  State  Horticul- 

lociety. 


The  codlin  moth  and  its  habits  are  too  well  known 
to  require  a  description  at  this  time,  but  those  de- 
siring such  information  should  consult  the  reports 
and  bulletins  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture. What  is  most  important  to  know  is  what 
remedy  to  apply  and  when  to  apply  it  to  secure  the 
best  results. 

The  remedy  now  universally  used  is  Paris  green  of 
a  high  grade  or  pure  state.  The  substance  sold 
under  the  name  of  Paris  green  is,  chemically  con- 
sidered, an  aceto-arsenite  of  copper,  and  is  known 
in  the  arts  and  to  the  trade  by  different  names,  such 
as  "French  green,"  "  mitis  green,"  "emerald 
green,"  "  schweinfurt  green,"  etc. 

One  of  the  methods  formerly  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  Paris  green,  according  to  the  chemist 
Liebig,  involved  the  simple  treatment  of  the  crude 
and  freshly  precipitated  Scheele's  green,  or  copper 
arsenitc,  with  wood  vinegar,  from  which  source  the 
acetic  acid  of  the  final  product  was  derived.  In  the 
method  generally  adopted  for  the  preparation  of 
this  substance,  arsenious  acid — white  arsenic — and 
acetate  of  copper— verdigris — are  employed.  Both 
are  dissolved  separately  in  hot  water  and  the  boil- 
ing solutions  are  mixed  together,  the  precipitated 
coloring  matter  being  allowed  to  settle. 

Paris  green  is  normally  a  bright  crystalline  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water,  but  changing  in  color  when 
boiled  with  water  for  some  time.  According  to  the 
chemist  Ehrmann,  the  composition  of  pure  Paris 
green  is  as  follows: 

Copper  oxide  31.29 

Arsenious  acid  58.65 

Acetic  acid  10.08 

The  purest  grades  of  Paris  green,  however,  show 
slight  variations  from  the  proportions  given  above, 
but  when  used  as  an  insecticide  for  the  codlin  moth 
should  contain  at  least  50  per  cent  of  combined  ar- 
senious acid,  and  fruit  growers  who  are  in  doubt  as 
to  its  purity  and  quality  should  have  the  same  tested 
by  sending  samples  to  Prof.  Hilgard  at  Berkeley. 

In  the  past  two  years  enormous  quantities  of  Paris 
green  have  been  sold  to  growers,  much  of  which  was 
of  very  inferior  quality.  The  results  were  equally 
as  poor,  and  many  growers  have  thus  become  prej- 
udiced against  its  use.  Samples  of  Paris  green 
have  been  examined  with  astonishing  results.  Sev- 
eral samples,  although  of  nearly  the  same  shade  of 
color  as  the  pure  Paris  green,  were  found  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  chrome  yellow,  clay 
and  chalk.  Others  were  found  to  contain  no  ar- 
senious acid.  In  many  cases  the  fault  lies  with  the 
fruit  growers  themselves,  for  we  have  continually 
advised  them  to  use  the  pure  article,  which  costs  20 
cents  per  pound.  This  advice  has  been  disregarded 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  cheapest  grades 
have  been  purchased,  with  little  or  no  results.  It 
was  only  last  week  that  an  extensive  apple  grower 
visited  several  stores  in  quest  of  Paris  green,  re- 
fused the  pure  at  20  cents,  and  had  a  large  quantity 
shipped  to  him  at  4:|  cents  per  pound.  You  can 
therefore  imagine  the  results  he  will  have. 

Then,  again,  Paris  green  has  been  applied  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  owing  to  which  cause  many  com- 
plain that  spraying  has  been  of  little  or  no  use  to 
their  crops.  In  traveling  about  the  State  I  have 
always  found  people  spraying  when  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  it,  as  the  fruit  had  grown  to  such  size  as 
to  render  spraying  of  no  avail;  others  sprayed  too 
soon,  before  the  petals  had  fallen  and  before  the 
moth  had  deposited  her  eggs.  Spraying  for  the  cod- 
lin moth,  to  insure  the  best  results,  must  be  done  at 
the  proper  time,  and  if  not  thoroughly  done  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  material.  Those  that  spray  at 
the  proper  time,  and  with  the  greatest  thorough- 
ness, are.  the  ones  whose  fruit  commands  the  best 
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prices  and  is  much  sought  after.  To  spray  for  the 
codlin  moth  only  once  means  that  you  will  have  a 
large  per  cent  of  wormy  fruit  arid  a  much  larger  per 
cent  if  sprayed  at  the  wrong  time.  For  instance, 
what  good  would  spraying  be  if  done  after  the 
apples  or  pears  have  attained  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
when  by  this  time  the  worm  is  far  into  the  fruit  and 
beyond  reach  of  the  poison;  also,  suppose  one 
spraying  was  done  at  the  proper  time  and  then  the 
work  abandoned,  allowing  the  moth  to  deposit  her 
eggs  and  the  little  worm  to  enter  the  fruit  after  the 
second  or  third  week  when  the  strength  of  the 
poison  has  become  diffused  and  no  longer  effective  ? 

The  codlin  moth  in  some  sections  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  spraying  to  save  the  apple  and  pear 
crops  has  become  a  necessity.  In  other  words,  it 
insures  the  crop,  and  without  spraying  it  is  of  no 
value. 

To  be  successful,  the  following  requirements  must 
be  fully  carried  out: 

1.  Spraying  with  Paris  green  of  the  best  quality, 
using  one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water. 

2.  Spraying  apples  and  pears  just  after  the 
petals  of  the  blossoms  fall. 

3.  Spraying  the  second  time,  sixteen  days  after 
the  first  application. 

4.  Watching  matters  closely,  and,  if  necessary, 
spraying  the  third  time,  three  weeks  after  the 
second  application;  but  this  may  not  be  required, 
depending  largely  upon  the  season. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Zante  Currant  Situation. 

In  view  of  the  great  commercial  importance  to 
California  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  supply  the  United 
States  with  raisins,  and  in  view  also  of  the  issue  as 
to  whether  Greek  currants  should  pay  a  duty  or  not, 
which  is  still  pending  in  the  U.  S.  courts  in  San 
Francisco,  some  late  information  of  the  condition 
and  plans  of  the  growers  in  Greece  will  be  of  inter- 
est. This  is  furnished  by  the  February  issue  of  the 
Consular  Reports,  which  has  just  come  to  hand.  It 
contains  communications  from  our  consul  general  at 
Athens,  from  which  we  shall  condense  such  state- 
ments as  seem  to  us  most  significant. 

Overproduction  in  ^Greece. — At  the  time  when  the 
phylloxera  totally  destroyed  the  vines  of  France, 
and  before  California  had  begun  to  outstrip  the 
world  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  grapes, 
there  arose  a  great  dearth  in  this  fruit.  In  France, 
especially,  where  wine  making  is  a  most  important 
industry,  was  the  dearth  felt.  The  consequence  was 
that  Greek  currants,  which  are  excellent  for  the 
manufacture  of  wine  or  cognac,  came  into  great  de- 
mand and  rose  to  a  high  price,  and  50,000,000  francs 
a  year  were  sent  into  Greece,  mostly  for  currants. 
As  a  result,  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  lost 
their  heads.  Then  began  a  ruthless  destruction  of 
fruit  and  olive  orchards,  and  a  wholesale  planting  of 
vines.  In  Morea,  also,,  many  mulberry  trees  were 
destroyed,  thus  injuring  the  silk  industry.  In  the 
haste  to  get  large  quantities  of  the  profitable  article 
on  the  market  arose  another  condition  that  ulti- 
mately injured  the  price  of  the  crop.  Inferior  cur- 
rants "were  packed  and  sold  as  first  class,  and  in 
many  cases  sand  even  was  sprinkled  in  the  boxes  to 
add  to  the  weight. 

The  Present  Condition  of  Affairs— Greece  has  but 
one  crop,  and  there  is  no  great  demand  for  that.  Her 
olives  and  olive  oil,  superior  in  natural  quality  to 
those  of  Italy,  are  unknown  abroad,  and  refineries 
scarcely  exist;  Greek  wines,  which,  properly  man- 
aged, should  equal  those  of  France  in  reputation, 
have  been  neglected;  silk  making  as  an  industry  has 
almost  disappeared;  garden  vegetables,  which  grow 
of  surpassing  quality  and  flavor,  are  raised  only  in  a 
few  localities  near  Athens;  raspberries  and  black- 
berries are  unknown;  strawberries  are  few  and  high 
in  price,  and  there  is  not  a  fruit  cannery  in  Greece. 
In  the  meantime  the  French  have  renewed  their 
vines  with  vigorous  American  stock,  and  California's 
horn  of  plenty  overflows  for  all  the  world.  There  is 
no  demaud  for  Greek  currants,  except  for  such  as 
are  used  in  the  kitchen. 

Government  Aid  Invoked.— The  measure  which  the 
people  have  been  most  loudly  demanding  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  known  in  Greek  as  "  parakratesis,"  per- 
haps best  translated  into  English  as  "  retention." 
The  scheme  in  full  is  as  follows:  They  demand  that 
public  depots  shall  be  built  for  the  storage  of  the 
currants,  and  that  only  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
crop,  to  be  fixed  by  law,  shall  be  put  on  the  market. 
Thus  they  hope  to  prevent  glutting  the  market  and 
to  keep  prices  up.  The  surplus  currants  are  to  be 
put  in  the  depots  and  not  sold  until  the  loose  crop  is 
disposed  of.  In  connection  with  this  a  currant  bank 
is  to  be  established,  from  which  any  shareholder  can 
draw  sums  of  money  at  need,  corresponding  with 
the  quantity  of  currants  deposited  by  him  in  the 
depot. 

Government  Aid  Secured.—  Though  the  Government 
voted  twice  not  to  undertake  the  work  asked  by  the 


currant  growers,  it  finally  passed  the  law  intended 
to  control  the  price  of  currants,  and  it  is  now  in 
force.  According  to  its  provisions  every  producer 
of  currants  must  pay  a  tax  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  his 
crop,  said  payment  to  be  made  either  in  kind  or  in 
money.  If  made  in  money,  the  tax  will  be  assessed 
at  the  rate  of  90  drachmas  per  1000  Venetian  pounds 
of  currants;  if  made  in  kind,  currants  can  be  offered 
equal  to  fifteen  per  cent  in  weight  of  the  producer's 
crop,  but  of  a  quality  inferior"  to  that  crop.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  the  quality  does  not  fall  below 
90  drachmas  per  1000  Venetian  pounds  in  value. 
This  provision  is  to  prevent  injustice,  as  the  cur- 
rants raised  in  the  different  parts  of  Greece  vary 
greatly  in  value.  Depots  and  stores  are  being 
rented  by  the  Government  to  receive  the  currants 
of  those  producers  who  may  see  lit  to  pay  taxes  in 
kind.  It  is  supposed  that  the  entire  crop  of  1895 
will  be  semething  over  300  000,000  Venetian  pounds, 
as  compared  with  378,134,782,  254,382,093,  295,382,- 
874.  and  322,161,577  pounds  for  the  years  1891,  1892, 
1893  and  1894,  respectively. 

The  Government  Currant  Bank. — An  official  of  the 
Greek  Government  has  made  the  following  hypothet- 
ical calculation:  If  the  Government  gains  from  the 
new  tax  5,000,000  drachmas,  and  if  it  loses  from  the 
reduction  of  the  old  tax  1,200,000  drachmas,  there 
will  be  a  clear  gain  of  3,900,000  drachmas.  If  such 
a  result  should  be  obtained,  then  the  much-talked-of  | 
"  currant  bank  "  will  be  possible.  Every  producer 
who  deposits  a  certain  amount  of  currants  in  the 
Government  depot  will  be  entitled  to  draw  money 
from  the  bank,  or  to  hypothecate  his  crop.  Interest 
will  be  fixed  at  the  low  rate  of  seven  and  eight  per 
cent,  whereas  it  now  ranges  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  It  is  the  bank  feature  of  the  so- 
called  "  retention  law  "  which  is  most  deeply  inter- 
esting the  Greek  farmer.  The  currants  which  the 
Government  receives  are  to  be  put  to  other  uses 
than  those  for  which  the  currant  is  usually  sought 
in  commerce.  For  instance,  Greek  currants  are 
sought  in  the  United  States  for  the  making  of  pas- 
try. If  a  large  percentage  of  the  crop  were  con- 
sumed in  Greece  in  cognac  manufacture,  the  lesser 
quantity  put  on  the  American  or  English  market 
would  bring  a  higher  price. 

A  Reflection. — What  consolation  can  a  California 
grower  get  from  the  fact  that  his  competitors  in 
Greece  are  being  protected  and  banked  by  their 
Government,  while  he  is  being  exposed  in  every  way, 
not  alone  to  competition  with  cheap  labor,  but  to 
the  great  Government  currant  trust  in  Greece  ?  It 
would  seem  that  the  American  producer  would  grow 
weary  of  the  governmental  theories  and  policies 
which  are  ruining  him. 


California  Winners  at  the  Atlanta  Fair. 

J.  A.  Filcher,  manager  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Trade  and  manager  of  the  State's  exhibit 
at  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  is  highly  delighted  over 
the  magnificent  success  of  that  venture  California 
received  more  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  and 
diplomas  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Mr. 
Filcher  has  received  the  complete  list  of  the  prizes 
won  by  this  State,  as  follows: 

DIPLOMAS  OF  GRATEFUL  RECOGNITION,   WITH  GOLD  MEDAL. 

State  of  California,  for  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  State,  including  the  exhibits  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  for  efficiency  in  promoting  the  exposition. 

California  State  Board  of  Trade,  San  Francisco,  citrus 
fruits ;  collective  exhibit  and  magnificent  display  made,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Trade. 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  collective  exhibit  of 
citrus  fruits. 

Visalia  Board  of  Trade,  Visalia,  peaches,  dried  and  in  fluid; 
preservation  of,  superior  size,  flavor  and  color. 

GRAND  PRIZE,  WITH  GOLD  MEDAL. 

California  State  Board  of  Trade,  San  Francisco,  best  dis- 
plav  of  horticultural  products. 

California  State  Board  of  Trade,  San  Francisco,  best  dis- 
play of  agricultural  products. 

Ellwood  Cooper,  Santa  Barbara,  best  display  of  olive  oil. 

Lucerne  Vineyard,  Hanford,  best  display  of  raisins. 

Mrs.  O'Hara,  Los  Angeles,  leather  portieres. 

DIPLOMAS  OF  HONOR  WITH  GOLD  MEDAL. 

California  State  Board  of  Trade,  San  Francisco,  mineral  re- 
sources of  California. 
Busby's  Olive  Grove,  Concord,  olive  oil. 

General  John  Bidwell,  Chico,  wheat  and  other  grains  grown 
from  seed  furnished  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Miss  Livermore,  San  Francisco,  burnt  engraving  decora- 
tions. 

Edward  Goodrich,  Santa  Clara,  olive  oil. 

J.  L.  Howland,  Pomona,  olive  oil. 

Frank  Kimball,  Natonal  City,  olive  oil. 

Spreckels  Sugar  Refinery,  San  Francisco,  beet  sugar. 

Thermalito  Olive  Grove,  Butte  county,  olive  oil. 

W.  W.  Bliss,  Los  Angeles,  dried  fruits,  peaches,  plums, 
prunes,  etc. 

J.  H.  Flickinger,  San  Jose,  fruit  in  cans. 

Ruby  Hill  Vineyard  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cabernet. 

Tiburcio  Parrott,  Villa  Parrott,  White  Burgundy. 

Wetmore-Bowen  Company,  San  Francisco,  Chateau  Yquem 
souvenir. 

Wetmore-Bowen  Company,  San  Francisco,  Sauterne,  Cresta 
Blanca. 

Wetmore-Bowen  Company,  San  Francisco,  St.  Julian 
souvenir. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shields,  Sacramento,  dried  and  evaporated 
fruit. 

Porterville  Agricultural  Society,  Porterville,  Ferris  wheel 
and  surroundings. 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  orange  tower. 


California  State  Board  of  Trade,  miscellaneous  products. 
H.  J.  Wolcott,  Los  Angeles,  claret. 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  fresh  fruits,  fruits  in 
glass,  vegetables,  grain,  wine,  sugar  and  nuts  in  great 
variety. 

Duarte-Monrovia  Orange  Exchange,  Duarte,  Valencia  late 
oranges. 

Jennie  Ryerson,  Los  Angeles,  Spanish  and  Mexican  drawn 
work. 

Bernard  Densmore  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  glazed  fruits— for 
general  excellence. 

H.  J.  Wolcott,  Los  Angeles,  Manchester  port  wine— for  ex- 
cellence of  quality. 

G.  Sornamo,  Los  Angeles,  superior  grape  brandy — made  in 
California. 

Azusa,  Covina  and  Gleudora  Exchange,  Azusa,  Washington 
navel  oranges. 
Allen  Bros.,  Glendora,  Washington  navel  oranges. 

G.  W.  Cook,  Glendora,  Washington  navel  oranges. 

A.  Scott  Chapman,  Los  Angeles,  Hart's  Tardiff  oranges. 

A.  D.  Hawks,  Sierra  Madre,  improved  oranges,  as  the  result 
of  careful  and  continuous  experiment  in  budding. 

F.  M.  Douglass,  Duarte,  improved  grape-fruit. 

Charles  L.  Betts,  Los  Angeles,  Eureka  lemons. 

California  State  Board  of  Trade,  San  Francisco,  citrus  and 
other  tropical  fruit  preserved. 

Frank  Wiggins,  Whittier,  Villa  Franca  lemons. 

Jacob  Miller,  Colegrove,  for  an  exhibit  of  cherimoyer,  a  new 
fruit,  result  of  careful  experiment  in  improving  the  custard 
apple. 

J.  T.  Bearrs.  Porterville,  improved  pomegranate. 
W.  H.  Crabb,  Napa,  claret  made  in  Napa  county. 
J.  de  St.  Hurbert,  San  Francisco,  superior  port  wine  made 
in  California. 

J.  T.  and  F.  E.  Bearrs,  Porterville,  Villa  Franca  lemons. 

R.  Linder,  Lewis  Creek  Rancho,  Villa  Franca  lemons. 

Wiltshire  Henry,  Porterville,  Villa  Franca  lemons. 

E.  Tucker,  Oroville,  Villa  Franca  lemons. 

W.  J.  Pettyman,  Porterville,  Mexican  limes. 

R.  Linder,  Lewis  Creek  Rancho,  Mexican  limes. 

J.  H.  Hardma,n,  Porterville,  seedless  limes. 

J.  T.  and  F.  E.  Bearrs,  Porterville,  seedless  limes. 

R.  Linder,  Lewis  Creek  Rancho,  Washington  navel  oranges. 

W.  P.  Hooper,  Palermo,  Washington  navel  oranges. 

A.  J.  Hutchinson,  Lindsey,  Washington  navel  oranges. 
Sultz  &  Wilson,  Porterville,  Washington  navel  oranges. 
Pioneer  Vineyard  and  Orchard  Company,  Porterville,  Wash- 
ington navel  oranges. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association,  Thermalito,  Washington  navel 
oranges. 

DIPLOMA  OF  GENERAL  EXCELLENCE,   WITH  SILVER  MEDAL. 

George  W.  Brodbeck,  Monterey,  comb  honey. 

H.  Hickmott,  Oakland,  asparagus. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Lansing,  Los  Angeles,  raw  silk,  spun  silk,  etc. 
Bishop  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  fruits  in  glass. 
Chino  Ranch  Company,  Los  Angeles,  sugar  from  the  beet. 
J.  Gundlach  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cabernet. 

B.  H.  Upham,  San  Francisco,  Burgundy,  red. 
Inglenook  Vineyard  Company,  Inglenook,  Sauterne. 
St.  George  Vineyard  Company,  Fresno,  claret. 

Los  Angeles  Company,  fresh  fruits,  fruit  in  glass  and  dried 
fruit. 

Bishop  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  fruits  in  glass,  .preserved  in 
syrup. 

George  A.  Betts,  Fullerton,  Eureka  Lemons. 
California  Condensed  Fruit  Juice  Company,  Los  Gatos,  con- 
densed sweet  Muscat  grape  juice  and  other  varieties. 
S.  R.  Thorp,  Los  Angeles,  apricots. 

Los  Nietos  Ranchitos  Walnut-Growers'  Association,  Rivera 
English  Walnuts,  thin-skinned. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Lansing,  Los  Angeles,  silk  culture. 

W.  W.  Bliss,  Duarte,  dried  fruit,  artistically  arranged. 

Earl  Fruit  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Washington  navel 
oranges. 

Erwin  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  insecticide  preparation. 
John  Scott,  Duarte,  for  an  exhibit  of  Eureka  lemons. 
William  P.  Strawbridge,  Whittier,  Genoa  lemons. 

C.  H.  Richardson,  Pasadena,  strawberry  guava. 
Sultz  &  Wilson,  Porterville,  pomelo. 

J.  T.  &  F.  E.  Baerrs,  Porterville,  pomelo. 

W.  J.  Pettyman,  Porterville,  seedless  oranges. 

R.  Linder,  Lewis  Creek  Rancho,  seedless  oranges. 

W.  P.  Putnam,  Porterville,  Washington  navel  oranges. 

N.  Davidson,  Porterville,  Washington  navel  oranges. 

Warren  Dried  Fruit  Company,  Santa  Clara  county,  drii  d 
California  prunes,  of  size,  color  and  flavor  superior  to  the  im- 
ported fruit. 

DIPLOMA  OF  HONORABLE  MENTION,   WITH  BRONZE  MEDAL. 

E.  F.  C.  Klokke,  Los  Angeles,  Washington  navel  oranges. 
A.  P.  Griffiths,  Azusa,  Wilson  seedling  orange. 
J.  T.  &  F.  E.  Baerrs,  Porterville,  fancy  Tangerienes. 
Hearst  Rancho,  Palermo,  Villa  Franca  lemons. 
George  T.  Frost,  Porterville,  seedling  oranges. 
Orange    Vale    Colony,    Sacramento,    Washington  navel 
oranges. 

Ventura  county,  field  and  garden  beans. 
William  V.  Lamshar,  Los  Angeles,  Mescal  fibers. 
A.  McCormick,  Tropico,  Irish  potatoes,  second  crop  1895. 
Mrs.  H.  W.   R.   Strong,   Whittier,   pampas  plumes  and 
grasses. 

San    rise  Board  of  Trade,  field  and  garden  seeds. 

I.  H.  Cammack,  Whittier,  collective  exhibits. 

Bernard  Densmore  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  jams,  jellies,  mar- 
malades, crystalized  fruits. 
Bliss  Bros.,  Duarte,  dried  fruits. 

E.  S.  Thatcher,  Nordhoff,  Mediterannean  Sweet  oranges. 

California  State  Board  of  Trade,  San  Francisco,  vegetable 
seeds  in  great  variety. 

Bishop  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  preserved  citron  of  commerce. 

G.  S.  Spear,  Tropico,  Tokay  and  Muscat  grapes. 

S.  Mastinellis,  Watsonville,  apple  cider. 

Tiburcio  Parrott,  Villa  Parrott,  Burgundy. 

Ruby  Hill  Vineyard  Company,  Plesantia,  Zinfandel. 

William  V.  Lamshar,  Los  Angeles,  Mescal. 

California  State  Board  of  Trade,  San  Francisco,  small  fruits 
in  glass. 

California  State  Board  of  Trade,  San  Francisco,  ornamental 
receptacle  for  plants. 
Nicholas  Choehens,  Delmar,  almonds. 
Mrs.  H.  W.  R.  Strong,  Whittier,  English  walnuts. 


Asphaltum  for  Reservoirs. 


To  the  Editor  : — Please  inform  me  if  asphaltum  will  take 
the  place  of  cement  to  keep  water  from  working  on  mortar  on 
the  sides  of  a  reservoir.  If  so,  what  is  the  best  way  to 
use  it  ( — Mrs.  J.  K.  Miller,  Lakeview,  Riverside  Co. 

Asphaltum  has  been  successfully  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, also  for  mending  cracks  in  cisterns  made  by 
applying  cement  directly  upon  the  sloping  dirt  walls. 
The  asphaltum  should  be  heated  over  a  slow  fire 
until  quite  fluid,  and  is  then  applied  with  a  brush 
when  still  hot.  It  makes  a  very  good  job  if  care- 
fully put  on. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Friendly  Grasp  of  the  Hand. 


When  your  comrade  has  missed  the  high  aim 
of  his  life  ; 

Has  been  beaten  and  crushed  in  merciless 
strife ; 

When,  whatever  he  tries  and  wherever  he 

goes, 

He  seems  destined  to  lose,  and  his  fate  well 

he  knows; 

It  is  then  that  despair  his  kind  heart  doth 
rend — 

It  is  that  he  should  know  that  at  least  you're 
his  friend ; 

When  the  flow'r  smiling  earth  seems  a  deso- 
late land, 

You  should  thrill  his  whole  frame  with  a 
shake  of  your  hand  ! 

You  may  save  him  from  sorrow  and  fill  him 
with  joy. 

Yea,  iuspire  him  the  morrow  his  best  to  em- 
ploy ; 

You  may  tell  him  how  love  and  how  friend 
e'er  hold  — 

Then  he  rises  above  and  his  faith  becomes 
bold! 

And,  wherever  you  go  and  whatever  you  say, 
You  may  go  where  you  will,  yet  you  meet  on 
the  way 

With  a  sorrowful  man.    If  you  wish  to  com- 
mand 

Both  his  love  and  his  thanks,  just  grasp  him 
by  the  hand ! 

But  another  friend  rides  on  the  crest  of  life's 
wave. 

And  he  revels  in  plenty  and  cares  not  to  save; 
For  his  heart  is  so  light  and  his  spirit  so  free 
That  he  seems  like  the  gayest  of  birds  that 
can  be. 

But  whenever  you  meet  with  a  soul  that  is 
sad, 

And  whenever  you're  told  that  the  glad  earth 
is  bad, 

These  conditions  you  cure  if  you  but  under- 
stand 

That  the  safest  of  cures  is  to  hold  out  your 
hand. 

—Christopher  G.  Iiuess. 


Lost  Her  Love  for  Diamonds. 


"  I  do  not  care  as  much  about  dia- 
monds as  most  folks,"  said  grandma, 
who  had  hitherto  been  a  silent  listener 
to  a  discussion  which  we  younger  peo- 
ple were  having  about  gems,  but  our 
discussion  instantly  gave  place  to  in- 
terest in  grandma's  remark,  for  what 
she  had  to  say  we  generally  found  in- 
tensely interesting. 

Polishing  her  glasses,  grandma  said: 
"They  were  associated  in  my  mind  with 
a  youthful  escapade  of  mine  that  caused 
me  so  much  distress  of  mind  that  for  a 
long  time  I  could  not  bear  to  look  upon 
a  diamond,  if  I  could  help  it,  for  as  sure 
as  1  did  I  experienced  all  the  feeling  of 
deathly  faintness  which  overcame  me 
when  I  made  the  startling  discovery 
that  I  had  lost  my  stepmother  s  jewels. 

Here  grandma  put  on  her  glasses  and 
resumed  her  work,  as  if  that  was  the 
end  of  the  matter.  But  the  clamor  which 
followed  this  move  on  her  part  soon 
convinced  her  that  our  newly  awakened 
interest  was  not  to  be  so  easily  laid, 
nor  her  work  resumed,  until  we  had 
heard  the  story  of  her  escapade. 

"  Well,  you  know,"  said  grandma,  "  I 
was  quite  young  when  my  mother  died, 
and  my  stepmother  was  a  woman  of 
very  good  family  and  considerable 
wealth.  I  was  the  only  child,  and,  I 
fear,  somewhat  spoiled.  That  winter  I 
made  my  debut  in  society,  which  was 
an  event  I  had  long  looked  forward  to. 
Mother  had  been  very  indulgent  to  me, 
and  not  one  of  the  bevy  of  buds  who 
were  to  come  out  at  the  same  time  had 
a  handsomer  or  more  costly  outfit  than 
that  which  was  ordered  for  me. 

"  But  I  did  not  have  a  single  orna- 
ment given  me  for  the  event.  Most  of 
my  companion  buds  had  been  more  for- 
tunate than  myself  in  that  respect. 
Some  had  pearls  of  great  price  be- 
stowed upon  them.  A  few  had  old-fash- 
ioned gems  reset  for  them,  while  one  or 
two  confessed  to  borrowing  from  sis- 
ters already  married  or  older  friends 
ornaments  elegant  enough  to  wear  up- 
on that  auspicious  occasion — for  young 
ladies  did  not  in  those  days  make  their 
first  appearance  at  a  tea  or  a  recep- 
tion," added  the  old  lady,  with  rather 
disdainful  curl  of  her  lip,  "a  grand 
ball  was  considered  the  proper  thing. 

"  Now,  my  stepmothor  had  a  set  of 
magnificent  diamonds  which  she  never 
wore,  for  as  she  was  a  great  sufferer 
from  asthma  she  seldom  went  into  so- 
ciety. She  had  planned,  however,  to 
chaperon  me,  but  a  cold,  caught  a  few 
days  before,  had  brought  on  an  unusu- 


ally severe  attack  of  her  old  complaint, 
and  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  was 
bringing  out  her  own  daughter,  was  to 
take  charge  of  me  also. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  my  stepmother  to  let  me 
wear  her  diamonds,  and  received  a 
very  prompt  and  decided  refusal  to  my 
request.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  sulked 
a  yood  deal.  I  could  not  understand 
why  she  should  refuse  to  thus  complete 
my  happiness.  Of  course,  she  was 
right  aud  I  was  wrong,  but  at  the  time 
I  thought  I  was  a  much  abused  indi- 
vidual. 

"I  poured  my  tale  of  woe  into  the 
sympathetic  ears  of  my  closest  friend, 
Dilly  Smith— 'Daffy  Down  Dilly,'  as  we 
girls  called  her.  She  was  not  a  bit  like 
a  daffodil,  but  a  very  sturdy  young 
lady,  full  of  spirit  and  resource,  which 
she  needed,  being  the  only  girl  in  a 
house  full  of  boys. 

"  'Won't  your  father  come  to  the 
rescue  ?  '  said  Dilly. 

"But  I  shook  my  head.  I  knew  bet- 
ter than  to  appeal  to  him. 

"  '  Do  you  know  where  they  are 
kept  ? '  she  next  inquired,  and  I  ac- 
knowledged that  I  did. 

"  '  Help  yourself,  said  Dilly,  '  she 
will  never  know  it,  and  even  if  she 
should  hear  of  it  afterwards,  she  will 
overlook  it,  or  you  can  do  penance. 
Diamonds  are  your  style  exactly,  and 
it  is  mean  of  her  not  to  let  you  borrow 
a  piece.' 

"  It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  pursuade 
one  to  follow  the  way  their  inclination 
leads,  as  mine  did  in  that  case.  I  knew 
right  from  wrong  very  decidedly,  but 
I  soon  made  myself  believe  that  mother 
would  overlook  my  disobedience,  and 
forgive  me  for  taking  such  a  liberty 
with  her  jewels. 

"When  one  yields  to  a  temptation  I 
believe  things  are  made  easier  for  them, 
at  least  so  it  seemed  to  me  then.  The 
very  day  of  the  ball  an  aunt  of  mine — 
my  father's  eldest  sister — came  from  a 
distance  to  make  us  a  short  visit,  and 
mother  was  consequently  much  occu- 
pied, so  that  I  found  an  opportunity 
to  get  the  diamond  case  out  of  the 
small  iron  safe  in  mother's  room  and 
carried  it  to  my  own  chamber,  where, 
behind  locked  doors,  I  made  my  selec- 
tion. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  wear  them 
all,  my  natural  taste  making  up  for  my 
youthful  inexperience.  I  chose  a  brooch, 
a  most  beautiful  affair,  and  the  ear- 
rings to  match.  These  I  made  up  into 
a  tiny  but  solid  parcel,  which  I  slipped 
into  the  pocket  of  my  ball  dress,  in- 
tending to  put  them  on  after  I  got  to 
the  ball. 

"  But  as  I  did  not  dare  make  a  sec- 
ond trip  to  the  safe  that  day,  I  had  to 
find  a  place  to  secrete  the  case,  with 
its  precious  contents,  until  I  could  put 
back  the  pieces  which  I  had  borrowed, 
when,  all  complete,  I  would  return  it 
to  its  proper  place.  The  key,  how- 
ever, I  must  restore  to  its  regular  hid- 
ing place,  as  my  father  was  accustomed 
to  put  his  valuables  in  the  safe  at  night, 
and  there  would  be  a  great  outcry  if 
the  key  should  be  missing. 

"  Now,  I  never  had  turned  a  key  in 
any  drawer  lock  in  my  life.  In  fact, 
I  doubt  if,  up  to  that  day,  I  had  ever 
required  a  place  to  secrete  anything. 
My  mother  had  free  access  to  every- 
thing in  my  room  The  servants  were 
honest  and  trustworthy,  but  still  I  felt 
that  I  must  put  those  gems  in  a  secure 
place  until  the  morrow,  and  the  case 
was  bulky,  oblong  in  shape,  and  might 
attract  attentiou.  Now,  in  my  room, 
the  furniture  of  which  was  mostly  old- 
fashioned,  was  a  massive  old  wardrobe 
with  a  heavy  cornice,  supported  by 
brass  feet,  and  the  thought  suggested 
itself  that  upon  the  top  of  that  my  case 
would  be  secure.  I  at  onceclimed  upon 
a  chair,  but  even  on  tiptoe  I  could  only 
reach  the  top  edge  of  the  huge  old 
thing.  So,  catching  the  case  by  its 
end,  I  let  it  slip  out  of  my  fingers,  and 
it  quickly  disappeared  from  my  view. 
There  was  a  little  click  as  it  settled 
down  on  the  dust-covered  top,  and  I 
got  down  from  the  chair  just  as  the 
bell  rang  for  luncheon. 

"  The  proper  thing,  I  suppose,  would 
have  been  for  me  to  be  worried  by  the 
stings  of  conscience  the  rest  of  the" day, 

{Continued  on  page  156.) 


Fame—An  Allegory. 


A  temple  in  the  morning  light 
Rose  fair,  upon  the  mountain  height, 

And  shot  its  turrets  high 

Against  the  vaulted  sky. 

The  youth  set  forth  with  heart  aflame, 
Full  armed  with  faith  to  write  his  name 

Among  the  deathless  great 

Who  conquer  adverse  fate. 

He  leaves  his  home  with  pouch  and  staff, 
Aud  answers  back  with  easy  laugh 
The  warning  and  distrust 
Of  those  whose  hearts  are  dust. 

The  mountain  roads  are  hard  to  climb; 
The  solemn  centuries  of  Time 

Have  pressed  the  wrinkles  deep 

On  every  rolling  steep. 

Wild,  hungry  beasts  crouch  in  his  path, 
And  slimy  serpents  hiss  their  wrath; 
While  from  the  trees  the  owls 
Hoot,  in  black  robes  and  cowls. 

Then  follows  Night,  a  pilgrim  old, 
A  miser,  hiding  the  sun's  gold, 

His  dark  breast  decked  with  stars 

Won  in  celestial  wars. 

Still  through  the  gloom  the  temple  shed 
Its  radiance  'round  the  traveler's  head; 
But  in  its  pallid  light 
His  brown  hair  turned  to  white. 

By  colder  winds  his  face  is  fanned, 
He  longs  to  clasp  some  friendly  hand, 

Or  feel  the  welcome  touch 

Of  lips  that  love  him  much. 

At  last  the  temple  gates  are  won, 
He  enters  in,  his  journey  done; 

Then  sinks  in  blank  despair — 

No  living  thing  is  there. 

He  cannot  breathe  the  stifling  air, 
The  light,  a  phosphorescent  glare, 

That  'rouud  his  path  was  shed, 

Falls  only  on  the  dead. 

-Theodore  F.  Cook. 


Gems. 


The  weakest  living  creature,  by  con- 
centrating his  powers  on  a  single 
object,  can  accomplish  something;  the 
strongest,  by  dispersing  his  over  many, 
may  fail  to  accomplish  anything. — 
Carlyle. 

There  will  be  a  harvest  from  every 
sowing.  Not  one  grain  of  the  holy  seed 
of  love  can  ever  be  lost.  The  life  may 
sink  away,  and  seem  to  have  perished; 
but  from  its  grave  will  come  an  influ- 
ence which  will  be  a  blessing  in  the 
world.— J.  R.  Miller. 

Consider  sweetness  of  temper  and 
activity  of  mind,  if  they  naturally  be- 
long to  you,  as  talents  of  special  worth 
and  utility,  for  which  you  will  have  to 
give  account.  Carefully  watch  against 
whatever  might  impair  them;  keep 
them  in  continual  exercise,  and  direct 
them  to  their  highest  ends. — William 
Wilberforce. 

It  is  possible  to  be  superior  to  the 
thousand  petty  anxieties  which  each 
day  would  thrust  upon  us,  to  overcome 
the  frictions  and  irritations  of  busi- 
ness and  domestic  experience,  and  to 
expel  from  our  griefs  their  bitterest 
element.  But  it  can  be  done  only  by 
living  persistently  in  the  higher  ranges 
of  our  nature. — Philip  Moxom. 

To  suffer  and  be  silent,  that  is  a 
divine  art.  There  is  weakness  in  the 
excessive  craving  for  sympathy.  You 
think  that  you  are  having  a  harder 
time  than  your  neighbor,  from  whose 
lips  no  complaint  ever  escapes;  but, 
if  you  knew  what  his  lot  is,  you  might 
deem  yourself  fortunate  in  comparison 
with  him. — The  Watchman. 

The  life  that  has  not  known  and  ac- 
cepted sorrow  is  strangely  crude  and 
untaught.  It  can  neither  help  nor 
J  teach,  for  it  has  never  learned.  The 
life  that  has  spurned  the  lesson  of  sor- 
row, or  failed  to  read  it  aright,  is  cold 
and  hard;  but  the  life  that  has  been 
disciplined  by  sorrow  is  courageous  and 
full  of  gentle  and  holy  love. — Anna 
Robertson  Brown. 

What  must  I  do  is  all  that  concerns 
me,  not  what  the.  people  think.  This 
rule,  equally  arduous  in  actual  and  in 
intellectual  life,  may  serve  for  the 
whole  distinction  between  greatness 
and  meanness.  It  is  the  harder,  be- 
cause you  will  always  find  those  who 
think  they  know  what  is  your  duty 
better  than  you  know  it.  It  is  easy 
in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world's 
opinion;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live 
after  our  own;  but  the  great  man  is 
he  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 
keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the  in- 
dependence of  solitude. — Emerson. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Decided  contrasts  of  color  are  not  so 
popular  as  they  were  last  spring, 
and  in  their  place  we  have  a  more 
pleasing  harmony  of  two  or  three 
shades  of  one  color  in  as  many  differ- 
ent materials,  all  combined  in  one 
gown.  And  when  strong  contrasts 
are  used  at  all  the  shades  are  carefully 
chosen,  so  they  may  blend  prettily 
together  without  being  striking. 

Dull  green  satin  covered  with  an  ap- 
plique of  lace  makes  a  very  stylish 
vest  and  basque  frills  for  a  dark  blue 
gown,  and  one  very  stunning  combina- 
tion in  green  is  a  grass-green  cloth 
dress  piped  with  a  paler  shade  and  a 
full  vest  of  green  mirior  velvet,  stamped 
with  an  Oriental  pattern  in  rose  and 
gold  color. 

Choosing  a  veil  takes  much  care  and 
some  time.  If  a  woman  finds  a  veil 
that  becomes  ber  she  is  wise  if  she  se- 
cures many  yards  of  it.  Generally 
speaking,  a  veil  should  match  either 
the  hat  or  the  gown,  but  there  are 
many  women  who  wisely  wear  a  brown 
veil  because  it  suits  the  general  tone  of 
their  own  coloring.  Many  women  find 
that  they  appear  better,  their  eyes  are 
brighter  and  color  clearer  without  any 
face  coloring;  but  a  veil  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  hair  tidy.  A  veil  is  a  detri- 
ment when  it  loses  its  freshness,  and 
for  this  reason  cheap  veils  are  a  temp- 
tation. 

The  Frenchwoman's  cleverness  in 
regard  to  dressing  is  never  more  appa- 
rent than  in  the  care  she  exercises  in 
choosing  the  accessories  of  her  toilette; 
and  her  veil  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance. It  is  often  of  black  net,  but 
most  carefully  selected  and  adjusted, 
and  the  black  veil  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  to  choose.  An  unbecoming  veil, 
no  matter  how  expensive  the  chenille 
dots  may  be,  is  best  discarded. 

The  new  tailor  cloths  for  street 
spring  gowns  repeat  the  soft  mixtures 
and  melanges  #f  color  which  have  been 
popular  for  the  last  few  years.  There 
are  no  strikingly  new  colors  or  weaves 
in  the  spring  cloths,  but  a  wise  con- 
servatism has  governed  the  choice  of 
patterns.  Manufacturers  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  it  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary to  offer  cloths  of  eccentric  weave 
and  bizarre  coloring  to  catch  the  favor 
of  American  shoppers.  The  taste  of 
the  public  is  being  every  day  educated 
beyond  the  need  of  startling  novelties. 

Taffeta  silks  in  large  plaids  are  gain- 
ing in  favor,  and  will  be  very  much 
worn,  by  young  ladies  in  particular, 
for  entire  gowns  with  black  and  white 
accessories,  black  chiffon  being  espe- 
cially effective  with  the  bright  colors. 

A  pretty  dress  model  for  the  use  of 
two  materials  is  carried  out  in  flowered 
silk  and  miroir  velvet,  which  forms  the 
little  basque  waist.  It  is  cut  in  two 
slashes  on  either  side  of  the  front, 
which  dispose  of  the  fullness  below  the 
bust  and  form  four  bands,  two  of  which 
cross  at  the  waist  line,  where  they  are 
fastened  by  fancy  buttons.  The  rest  is 
of  cream  white  chiffon  and  the  collar  of 
velvet. 


"  I  hear  the  colonel  is  a  hard 
drinker."  "He!  He's  the  easiest 
drinker  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. " — De- 
troit Tribune. 


Awarded 
lighest  Honors — World's  Fail 
Gold  Medal,  Midwinter  Fair. 

DH 


BAKING 
POWDER 

Most  Perfect  Made. 
40  Years  the  Standard. 
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The  Real  Good. 


"  What  is  the  real  good  ? " 

I  asked  in  musing  mood. 
"Order,"  said  the  court; 
"Knowledge,"  said  the  school; 
"  Truth,"  said  the  wise  man  ; 
"Pleasure,"  said  the  fool; 
"Love,"  said  the  maiden; 
"Beauty,"  said  the  page: 
"Freedom,"  said  the  dreamer; 
"Home,"  said  the  sage; 
"Fame,"  said  the  soldier; 
"Equity,"  said  the  seer. 

Spake  my  heart  full  sadly, 
"The  answer  is  not  here." 

Then  within  my  bosom 

Softly  this  I  heard  : 
"Each  heart  holds  the  secret  — 
'Kindness'  is  the  word." 

—John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 


Curious  Facts. 


The  five  lake  cities,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  have 
a  death  rate  of  but  15.56  per  thousand, 
as  compared  with  a  rate  of  19.88  per 
thousand  in  the  remaining  large  cities 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  the  Gov- 
ernment began  putting  paper  money 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  it  has 
made  a  profit  of  no  less  than  $30,000,- 
000  as  a  result  of  bills  being  mutilated, 
wasted,  buried,  lost  or  burned. 

Army  surgeons  say  that  the  expres- 
sion of  the  faces  of  soldiers  killed  in 
battle  reveals  the  causes  of  death. 
Those  who  have  perished  from  sword 
wounds  have  a  look  of  repose,  while 
there  is  an  expression  of  pain  on  the 
countenances  of  those  slain  by  bullets. 

The  little  Italian  republic  of  San 
Marino,  with  its  thirty-three  square 
miles  of  territory  and  its  population  of 
six  thousand,  lies  up  in  the  eastern 
spurs  of  the  Apennine  mountains.  It 
is  governed  by  a  grand  council  of  sixty, 
who  are  elected  for  life,  and  two  presi- 
dents, one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the 
council,  the  other  elected  by  the  people. 
The  little  republic  has  an  army  of  950 
men,  who  are  employed  only  as  police- 
men. San  Marino  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  prohibits  the  intro- 
duction of  the  printing  press.  The 
city  of  San  Marino,  with  a  population 
of  1700,  is  one  of  the  queerest  old 
towns  in  the  world.  It  has  undergone 
no  change  in  500  years.  This  republic 
began  in  1631. 

It  is  remarkable  what  slight'varia- 
tion  there  is  in  the  temperature  of  the 
healthy  human  body.  The  normal  tem- 
perature is  96.6.  The  great  pecul- 
iarity about  the  temperature  in 
men  is  its  evenness  under  all  condi- 
tions. Heat  or  cold  causes  but  slight 
variation,  and  in  man  less  than  in  any 
other  animal.  In  extremes  that  would 
be  fatal  to  many  animals  man  can  en- 
dure and  enjoy  good  health.  We  read 
of  Arctic  voyagers  enduring  a  temper- 
ature ranging  from  80°  to  90°  and  even 
102°  below  zero,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  tropics,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  the  temperature 
ranges  from  106°  to  110°  above,  and 
yet  men  enjoy  good  health  in  such 
varying  temperature,  and  the  heat  of 
their  blood  varies  very  little. 


Pleasantries. 


She — Why  does  a  woman  take  a 
man's  name  when  she  gets  married  ? 
He — Why  does  she  take  everything  else 
he's  got  ?— Truth. 

Reciprocity:  Mistress — I  can't  say 
that  you  were  always  respectful, 
Bridget;  still,  I  will  put  it  in  the  rec- 
ommendation. Bridget — Thank  you, 
ma'am.  An'  I'll  say  the  same  thing  of 
you. — Truth. 

Little  Sammy  had  been  visiting  in 
Florida.  Mrs.  Bronson  took  him  to 
see  her  niece,  Florrie.  The  niece  lived 
on  a  plantation  where  the  best  vegeta- 
bles in  the  world  are  grown.  She  was 
proud  of  this  fact,  and  she  felt  happy 
in  being  able  to  escort  Sammy  to  a 
large  garden  of  exquisite  tomato 
plants.  To  her  surprise,  when  she 
pointed  out  the  beautiful  plants  with 
the  ripe  tomatoes  and  fresh  green 
leaves,  Sammy  said:  "Say,  what  are 
you  giving  me  '?  Say,  I  come  from  the 
Greater  New  York.  You  can't  fool 
me;  see  !  Tomatoes  grow  in  cans  !  " — 
New  York  Mail  and  Express. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Oatmeal  Rolls. — To  a  pint  of  cold 
oatmeal  mush  left  from  breakfast,  add 
a  pint  of  hot  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter,  one  egg,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  and  flour  to 
make  moderately  stiff,  so  ihat  it  can 
be  dropped  from  a  spoon.  Bake  in  hot 
gem  irons. 

Pork  Cake. — One  cup  chopped  salt 
pork  upon  which  pour  two  scant  cups 
boiling  water;  two  cups  brown  sugar; 
one  cup  molasses,  in  which  stir  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  soda.  Add  five 
cups  sifted  flour,  one  pound  chopped 
and  seeded  raisins,  spice  to  taste. 
This  makes  two  loaves,  or  one  cake  in 
milk  pan.    Bake  slowly. 

Spiced  Rolls. — Take  a  piece  from 
your  bread  dough  and  roll  it  out  half 
an  inch  thick,  brush  the  top  with 
melted  butter,  and  cover  thick  with 
cinnamon  and  fine  white  sugar;  com- 
mence at  one  side  and  roll  up  as  jelly 
cake;  then  cut  it  an  inch  thick,  and 
lay  in  a  pan  as  biscuit,  close  together, 
and  let  them  rise  and  bake  twenty 
minutes. 

Fricassee  Bread.— To  one  quart  of 
flour  add  one  tablespoonful  of  salt  and 
two  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  and  sift  together  three  times 
that  it  may  be  evenly  mixed,  then  add 
sweet  milk  until  the  dough  is  just  firm 
enough  to  roll  out  well  on  the  board. 
Roll  into  a  thin  sheet  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick  and  cut  into  square 
blocks  and  cook  on  a  buttered  griddle 
pan  on  top  of  stove,  turning  over  once 
so  as  to  brown  both  sides;  split  with  a 
thin,  sharp  knife,  cutting  as  little  and 
really  breaking  apart  as  much  as  may 
be.  Experience  teaches  one  to  do  it 
without  making  the  edges  heavy.  On 
the  soft  side  of  these  pieces  lay  the 
frigasseed  meats  and  pour  the  gravy 
over  the  whole.  Hashes  are  laid  on  in 
tiny  mounds. 

Mock  Bisque  Soup. — There  are  soups 
and  soups.  This  is  soup  I  One  quart 
of  tomatoes,  either  fresh  or  canned. 
Boil  till  soft  in  one  pint  of  water,  and 
strain  through  a  sieve,  and  then  re- 
turn to  the  fire  and  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  and  stir  steadily  until 
it  ceases  to  foam.  Season  well  with 
chopped  suet  or  rich  soup  stock,  the 
latter  always  preferable.  Rub  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  into  one  table- 
spoonful of  butter  until  it  "creams," 
add  this  to  the  soup  which  is  still  over 
the  fire,  stir  it  in  till  smooth,  and  let  it 
boil  long  enough  to  cook  the  flour 
thoroughly.  Meanwhile,  a  pint  of 
sweet  milk  should  have  been  heated 
and  should  be  at  the  boiling  point  when 
the  soup  is  ready  to  serve.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  milk  should  be  poured 
boiling  hot  into  the  soup  when  it  is 
boiling  hot,  and  just  before  serving. 
Cubes  of  bread  should  not  only  be 
browned  on  the  outside,  but  crisped 
clear  through,  to  serve  with  this 
bisque. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Eggs  with  very  thin  shells  are  not  so 
likely  to  crack  in  boiling  if  they  are  put 
on  in  cold  water  and  brought  slowly  to 
a  boil. 

Present-day  hygienists  cry  out  '  'seek 
the  sunlight,"  and  they  tell  us  that  pa- 
tients on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hospital 
wards  recover  soonest,  that  the  per- 
sons who  always  walk  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  street  outlive  their  shade- 
seeking  brothers  by  ten  years. 

Carpets  may  be  greatly  improved  by 
first  sweeping  them  thoroughly  and 
then  going  over  them  with  a  clean 
cloth  and  clear  salt  and  water — one 
cupful  of  salt  to  a  large  pan  of  water. 
A  solution  of  ammonia  and  water  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  reviving  the  faded 
color  of  a  carpet. 

Dainty  bon-bon  boxes  for  a  luncheon 
or  dinner  may  be  readily  made  at  home. 
Have  a  variety  of  cardboard  boxes, 
and  cover  them  with  art  muslins  or 
China  silks  that  have  cream  grounds 
and  effective  flowers  upon  them.  Cover 
the  boxes  neatly  on  the  outside  and 
line  the  inside  with  a  plain  color,  and 


tie  them  with  ribbons  the  color  of  the 
flowers.  When  one  is  clever  at  using 
the  brush,  cover  odd-shaped  little  boxes 
with  white  linen  or  silk,  and  paint 
them  with  different  flowers.  Put  the 
guest's  name  across  one  corner.  Such 
boxes  are  much  prettier  and  more 
highly  prized  than  anything  that  can 
be  bought. 

Borax  has  become  almost  as  indis- 
pensable an  article  in  every  household 
as  salt  and  pepper.  Nothing  will  so 
successfully  soften  hard  water  as  borax. 
Use  it  in  the  proportion  of  a  large 
handful  to  ten  gallons  of  water.  The 
texture  of  the  finest  linen  and  cotton 
will  not  be  injured  by  its  use.  Stains 
upon  tablecloths  and  napkins  may  be 
readily  washed  out  if  borax  is  put  in 
the  water.  A  little  borax  boiled  in  the 
coffee-pot  twice  a  week  for  fifteen  min- 
utes sweetens  and  purifies  it.  To 
cleanse  window-glass  simply  use  warm 
water  and  borax,  no  soap.  Wipe  dry 
and  polish  with  crumpled  newspapers. 
For  the  shampoo  use  one  teaspoonful 
to  two  quarts  of  warm  water.  It  acts 
directly  on  the  scalp,  keeping  it  in  a 
healthy  condition.  As  a  dentrifice  and 
mouth  wash,  borax  is  unexcelled.  It 
cleanses  the  mouth,  hardens  the  gums 
and  relieves  cankers.  In  using  it  for 
the  teeth  make  a  powder  of  one  ounce 
each  of  powdered  borax  and  pulverized 
castile  soap  and  two  ounces  of  precipi- 
tated chalk.  Bags  made  of  cheese- 
cloth, about  eight  inches  square,  filled 
with  oatmeal,  some  powdered  borax, 
pulverized  castile  soap  and  a  little 
powdered  orris  root,  and  used  in  the 
bath,  are  delightfully  refreshing.  A 
box  of  powdered  borax  is  indispensable 
at  the  toilet  table  and  as  a  disinfectant, 
and  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  procur- 
ing cleanliness  at  the  kitchen  sink. 
And  if  it  were  more  frequently  used,  a 
great  amount  of  waste  might  be  pre- 
vented in  the  larder. 


Try 

When  frying  cakes,  setting  them  in 
a  colander  set  on  a  plate. 

Roasting  a  young  fowl  for  twenty 
minutes  before  cutting  it  up  for  soup. 

About  a  third  the  quantity  in  dates 
added  to  very  tart  apples  for  sauce. 

A  few  slices  of  bacon,  under  and  over 
roast  lamb,  to  improve  the  flavor  of 
the  gravy. 

Jelly,  of  the  surplus  juice  in  cans  of 
fruit,  made  with  gelatine. — Ruth  Hall, 
in  Good  Housekeeping. 

A  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  mixed 
with  the  water  and  molasses  which  is 
poured  over  baked  beans, 
then  with  one  teacupful  of  hot  soup, 
then  adding  to  soup,  boiling  up,  set- 
ting back,  and  when  somewhat  cool 
straining. 

To  prevent  home-tried  lard  from  be- 
coming rancid,  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
of  fine  salt  to  each  quart  of  hot  lard 
and  cooking  a  little,  after  adding. 

To  clarify  soup  by  skimming  while 
heating,  adding  a  little  cold  water, 
after  boiling,  straining — if  necessary 
twice — mixing  one  egg  and  broken 
shell  with  one  teacupful  of  cold  water, 

Turning  fruit  which  has  begun  to 
work  into  pickles,  by  draining,  boiling 
up  the  liquor,  skimming,  adding  half  a 
teacupful  of  vinegar  to  two  and  a  half 
quarts  of  juice,  sugar  to  make  syrup, 
spices  to  taste  tied  up  in  a  bag.  When 
liquor  is  clear  adding  fruit,  heating 
gradually  and  boiling  four  minutes  be- 
fore canning. 


A  gentleman  one  day  took  his  little 
lad  out  for  a  walk,  but  the  boy,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  got  lost,  and, 
meeting  a  policeman,  tearfully  asked: 
"Please,  sir,  have  you  seen  a  man 
without  a  little  boy?  'Cause  if  you 
have,  I'se  that  little  boy  !  "—London 
Tid-Bits. 

They  were  talking  about  the  various 
methods  of  celebrating  the  passing  of 
the  old  year  and  the  coming  of  the 
new.  "Did  you  ever  dance  the  old 
year  out  and  the  new  year  in  ? "  he 
asked.  "Yes,  indeed,  scores  of  times," 
was  the  reply.  And  then  she  was 
sorry  she  spoke. — Tid-Bits. 


WE  ARGUE 

That  a  merchant  can  sell 
goods  in  a  live  country 
town  backed  up  by  a 
thrifty  suburban  popuIa= 
tion  as  cheap,  if  not 
cheaper,  than  they  can  be 
sold  in  a  large  city — that 
is  if  his  sales  could  all  be 
made 

For  Cash, 

And  his  purchases  also,  and  at 
the  right  figure. 

But  many  merchants  pay  more  for  goods— that 
is,  certain  lines— than  they  are  sold  for  at  retail 
by  cash  dealers  where  competition  is  keen. 
We  are  convinced  that 

Family  Supplies 

Should  invariably  be  bought  and  sold  for  cash. 
Nothing  would  help  more  to  get  on  abetter 
financial  foundation.     One  dollar  will  pay  a 


dozen  debts  a  day  if  made  to 


Move  Lively! 

If  no  credit  was  asked  or  given  the  man  of  the 
house  would  smoke  fewer  cigars,  risk  less 
money  in  games  of  chance,  and  avoid  extrava- 
gance generally.  The  mother  and  girls  would 
soon 


4* 


Catch  On 


99 


And  would  strive  to  make  one  dollar  do  the 
work  of  two.  In  a  little  while  the  whole  house- 
hold would  be  working  in  harmony  and  success 
would  be  as  certain  as  sunshine.   This  is  not 

IDLE  TALK! 

But  the  experience  of  those  who  have  tried  it 
and  seen  it  tried  for  years  and  years,  where  it 
has  not  once  failed.  It  takes  effort,  perseverance 
and  a  grain  of  patience.  If  no  strictly  cash  store 
in 

YOUR  TOIA/N 

We  pay  the  freight  or  make  a  cash  allowance  on 
95  per  cent  of  the  articles  we  handle.  The  offer 
is  open  to  dealers  as  well  as  others.  See  the 
terms  in  March  HOME  CIRCLE.  If  your  copy 
does  not  reach  you  ask  for  it.  'Tis  not  alone 
what  you  save  by  the  difference  in  cost  in  not 
making  up  interest,  bad  debts  and  misfortunes 
of  thriftless  people,  but  it  is  the  habits  of  thrift 
it  promotes  and  the  family  harmony  it  insures. 

THE  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 


SMITHS 

414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


CASH 

STORE, 


Week  ending  March  14th  we  sell  any  Man's 
BUTTON  Shoe  In  store  for  81.50.  Price  has 
been.83.00  to  85.00,  not  a  pair  for  less. 
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Nuts  on  Wagon  Axles. 


Every  now  and  then  one  hears  of  a 
wagon  wheel  coming  off  through  the 
loss  of  a  nut,  and  an  accident  of  this 
sort  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  further 
injury  to  the  vehicle  or  its  load.  If 
the  latter  is  heavy,  the  end  of  the  axle 
is  liable  to  strike  the  ground  abruptly 
enough  to  break  off  a  portion,  or  at 
least  to  spoil  the  screw  thread.  This 
thread,  by  the  way,  is  right-handed  at 
one  end  of  the  axle  and  left-handed  at 
the  other,  so  that  the  nut,  in  going  on, 
turns  in  the  same  direction  that  the 
wheel  does  when  the  wagon  is  moving 
forward.  If  the  wheel  exerts  any  in- 
fluence on  the  nut  through  friction, 
therefore,  its  tendency  usually  would 
be  to  tighten  the  nut.  It  would  only 
be  in  backing,  apparently,  that  the 
nut  could  be  loosened  from  that  cause. 
It  is  surprising,  perhaps,  that  such  a 
thing  should  happen  at  all,  but  it  does, 
and  a  good  many  people,  farmers  and 
blacksmiths,  have  wondered  how  it 
could  best  be  prevented. 

A  generation  or  two  ago,  some  car- 
riage makers  put  a  pin  through  the 
nut  and  the  axle-top.  This,  of  course, 
would  serve  well  enough  for  a  while, 
but  after  the  nut  had  been  removed 
several  times,  in  order  to  allow  the 
axle  to  be  greased,  the  thread  would 
be  worn  a  trifle.  Hence,  if  the  nut  was 
tightened  up  properly  with  a  wrench, 
the  hole  would  not  be  in  the  right 
place  for  the  pin.  A  scheme  which  has 
been  tried  with  great  success  for  many 
years  is  to  have  two  nuts,  one  going  on 
after  the  other,  and  each  screwing  in  a 
different  direction.  A  pin  ties  the  two 
together,  and  the  double  nut  is  thus 
perfectly  locked.  The  patent  on  this 
idea  ran  out  long  ago,  and  there  are 
several  makers  of  this  style  of  axle. 
3|t  one  must  pay  an  extra  price  for 
it.  This  is  the  most  efficient  plan  in 
use,  probably;  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  nuts,  not  only  on  axles,  but 
also  on  the  bolts  through  the  ends  of 
the  springs,  might  be  kept  in  place  by 
using  spring  washers,  such  as  are  now 
employed  in  certain  parts  of  a  trolley- 
car  gear,  and  as  nut  locks  for  railway 
track  bolts.  Again,  a  wonderful  grip 
is  secured  in  one  of  the  track  bolts 
lately  introduced  by  cutting  the  thread 
in  a  peculiar  way.  The  same  scheme 
ought  to  work  in  a  wagon  axle. 

However,  there  are  plenty  of  coun- 
try wagons  and  city  trucks,  some  of 
which  are  used  in  hauling  enormous 
loads  over  rough  highways,  which  are 
provided  with  no  special  means  of 
securing  the  nuts,  and  which  never  lose 
one.  The  secret  of  this,  probably,  is 
that  the  nuts  are  well  fitted,  and  are 
closely  watched.  If  the  nut  pinches 
tightly  enough,  and  if  the  screw  thread 
is  kept  free  from  grease  when  the 
wheel  is  off,  no  accident  of  this  sort 
ought  to  happen.  But  when  the  nut  is 
worn  by  long  service,  and  goes  on  too 
easily,  there  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  risk,  especially  if  a  man  is  careless 
in  greasing  the  wheels.  And  such  a 
man,  too,  will  probably  neglect  to  ex- 
amine the  nuts  occasionally  and  try  to 
tighten  them  with  a  wrench. 


Look  Around  a  Corner. 


Mankind  once  had  an  extra  eye  in 
the  back  of  his  head.  It  would  be  a 
very  bold  thing  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  nature  in  depriving  us  of  this  rear 
eye,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  it  would  have 
been  just  as  well  to  let  it  remain. 
There  are  thousands  of  ways  in  which 
it  could  be  made  useful.  For  example, 
ladies  on  the  street  would  not  be 
obliged  to  turn  around  in  order  to 
study  the  dress  of  another  lady  who 
had  just  passed. 

A  foreign  firm  of  opticians  have  very 
considerately  endeavored  to  supply,  as 
far  as  may  be  done  by  mechanical 
means,  the  loss  of  this  rear-view  eye. 
They  have  constructed  a  telescope 
which  enables  the  user  to  look  around 
a  corner. 

Two  tubes  that  extend  horizontally 
carry  an  object  glass  in  either  end. 
The  eye  pieces  are  placed  on  an  axis  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  objective  or 
long  tubes.  When  the  observer  looks 
through  the  small  peepholes  he  sees  a 
different  field  with  each  eye.    The  rays 


of  light  from  the  objects  that  lie  in  the 
field  of  vision  are  reflected  by  means  of 
prisms  so  that  they  turn  the  corner  of 
the  right  angle.  When  the  tubes  are 
thus  extended  the  observer  may  stand 
behind  a  tree  or  a  wall  and  reconnoitre 
from  his  concealed  position.  The  field 
of  vision  is  enormously  extended.  You 
may  study  objects  at  opposite  points  of 
the  compass  with  no  more  trouble  than 
the  winking  of  your  eye.  The  stereo- 
telescope  may  be  folded  up,  in  which 
position,  being  held  with  the  tubes  up- 
wards, it  enable  the  observer  to  look 
above  an  •  1  jet  1  obstructing  his  view, 
such  as  a  hedge,  wall  or  crowd  of 
people,  or  a  big  hat  at  the  theater. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin, etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  io<*  and 
25<J  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  mors  than  6,000,000  boxes. 


Marsden  Manson,  of  the  Bureau  of  High- 
ways, has  returned  from  an  inspection  of  the 
roads  in  Inyo  and  Mono  counties.  He  states 
that  from  the  Sonora  Pass,  near  the  southern 
end  of  Alpine  county,  to  Walkers'  Pass,  in 
Kern  county,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  there 
are  no  open  wagon  roads  crossing  the  Sierras. 
The  Bureau  will  at  once  proceed  to  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs. 


Beware  Ot  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that  Con- 
tain Mercury. 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  ten-fold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury ,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 
tS~  Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 


Congressman  Johnson  this  week  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  House  of  liepresentatives 
directing  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  investigate  Japanese  manufactures  and 
the  effect  their  future  development  will  have 
upon  commerce  and  manufacturing  industries. 

THE  WOKLD  S  EARLIEST  POTATO. 

That's  Salzer's  Earliest,  fit  for  use  in  28 
days.  Salzer's  new  late  potato,  Champion  of 
the  World,  is  pronounced  the  heaviest  yielder 
in  the  world,  and  we  challenge  you  to  produce 
its  equal  !  10  acres  to  Salzer's  "Earliest  Pota- 
toes yield  4000  bushels,  sold  in  June  at  11.00  a 
busheli=*40O0).  That  pays.  A  word  to  the 
wise,  etc. 

Now    if  you  will  rut    this  out   ami  send 

it  with  10c.  postage  you  will  get,  free,  10 
packages  grains  and  grasses,  including  Teo- 
sinte,  Sand  Vetch,  Giant  Spurry,  Giant 
Clover,  Barley,  Oats,  etc.,  and  our  seed  cata- 
logue. 

San  Francisco  merchants  now  send  goods 
to  Arizona  by  way  of  steamer  to  Guaymas, 
thence  to  their  destination  via  Santa  Pe 
Railroad. 

"Buowx's  Bkonchiai.  Tkoches"  are  an 
effectual  remedy  for  all  Bronchial  Affections. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  has  discovered  that  Buf- 
falo and  other  New  York  cities  are  shipping 
their  paupers  westward,  something  that  San 
Francisco  long  since  found  out. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

 Unequalled  in  

DURABILTY, 

TOINE  and  FINISH. 

♦      ♦      Fully  Guaranteed.      ♦  ♦ 

Will  be  sent  on  trim  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchase. 
Catalogue*  free  on  application. 


THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

SM  Pont  st.-f.ot  Sun  Krani  Nrn.  Cal. 


PUMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  lO.uoo  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.  T.  AMES,  Gait, Cal, 


Whitewashing  done  for  THHKE-QI  ARTEKS 
OF  A  CENT  per  Square  Yard. 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 

400  yards  of  whlte- 
washing  or  '400  trues 
flj  may  be  sprayed  In  one 
hour  by  WaliiwriglU'H 
Whitewashing  tl»- 
ohine  &  Tree  sprayer. 
Machines  »t  prices  from 
»;i  to  VtO.  Whitewashing 
or  Tree  Sprayli  g  Nozzles 
sent  by m&il  st  11.00 each, 
with  this  msec  pe,  rods 
and  nuzzles,  buildings  2f» 
feet  high  can  be  while- 
washed  or  treea  sprayed 
without  staging  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  build- 
ings at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  fine  paint 
work  We  also  supply  a 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Telephones. 
Transmitters.  Wire,  etc., 
^  for  communication  be- 
-  Iween  office,  warehouse, 
dwelling,  etc.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  WM.  WAINWRiUHT,  ]  560  Market 
81  reet,  near  Have*. 


SAVED A 


FRUIT  CROWER8  using  J 

Demino  SPRAYING  Outfits 

Kecom-mnnded  byl  eading  Hortieultnrints, 
1  82  pufe  i  Hunt  rated  catalogue  an<t  treat tn*»  FREE  rl 
The  Deming  Co.,  Mfprs..  Salem,  Ohio. 
Hem  on.  &  liubbell,  Geu'l  West.  Ag'ts,  Chicago 


Prepaid. 

THE  COMET  bucket  or  barrel  50  feet. 

flniiMn  Antinir  made  on  newsi  lcntitle  and 

UOUDie  ACtmg  mechanic*]  principle*. 

Send  forfree  catalogue  which  will  make  it 
plain  to  you  that  1  have  the  sprayer  you 
want.  M    K.  RI  SI.F.R, 

Johnstown.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


FRESH 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Pacific  Nursery 

Office  and  Greenhouses, 
Cor  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

Nursery  at  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

TREES. 

FRUIT  AND  ORN AflENTAL. 

Evergreens  and  Coniferous,  Palms  and  Dracenses. 

Largest  aDd  best  grown  stock  of  Camellias,  the 
best  double  sorts.    Azaleas  Indlca,  double  and 
single.   Roses  on  own  roots  and  grafted  in  the 
best  varieties,  and  healthy,  very  strong  plants. 
F.  I.l  DEM.VNN. 

Established  1876. 

flyrobolan  Nursery 

NO  IRRIGATION. 

Offers  for  the  season  of  1N95-6  a  complete 
assortment  of 

Clean,  Healthy,  Non-Irrigated 
Fruit  Trees. 

Plums,  Prunes  and  Apricots  on  the  true  Myrobolan 
Root  my  specialty.  No  cut-backs  or  held  over 
tree,  dug-stock.   No  insect  pests. 
•IAS.  O'NEILL,  Haywards,  Alameda  Co..  Cal. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANOE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville.  Itutte  Co.,  Cal. 


J  Flower  SeBdS  \  Santa  Rosa  Nurseries. 


<>Trie  Best  in  America 

(and  we've  got  to  make  it  known  in  some  way — a  ( 
good  many  people  know  it  well  already— but  now< 
for  1S96,  to  get  our  "GARDENING  ILLl'STRATED" 
into  the  hands  of  every  single  Flower  Buyer— 

We're  Going  to  Give  Away 

Six  Best 
Novelties 

1  Pkt.  Giant  Japan  Morning-glory 
1  Pkt.  New  lied  Pansv 
1  Pkt.  New  Yellow  Aster 
1  Pkt.  Double  Sweet  Peas 
1  Pkt.  Yellow  Sweet  Pens 
1  Pkt.  Verbena— fiery  scarlet 
^Theseslx  and  the  120-pnRc  \  A /% 
\  Book  fur  cost  of  book  .  .  .  .  J  -f-^,. 

HVn  in  CHICAGO  and 
(\hYi  YOKK — can't  miss  us.    Send  to- 
(day  seven  2-eent  stamps  and  ask  for 
ifthe  "Flower  Girl  ('oi.i.Fr-TTON" 

1  the   i, .   Mention  fend  i*n-M.  "— 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store 


NEW  SWEET  PE» 
"AJIKKK  A"..t5  cl».< 

Sun  « Mr.  with 
wld>  rnrrainr  blotch 
...SplrniUd  for 
llmiqarti... 


FOR  HEDGE  PLANTING,  ETC. 
Sweet  Brier  Rose, 

Strong,  healthy  plants,  per  doz.,  11.50:  per  im, 
110.00;  half  the  quantity  at  same  rate,  free  by  mail 
or  express.    Larger  quantity,  special  rates. 
HENRY  MELDE, 
P.  O.  Box  132.  Kureka.  Cal.  . 


Special  low  rates  on 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass, 

Cauliflower,  Cabbage, 

— AND — 

CUpnOof  every  variety.  Correspond- 
ODDVd  ence  solicited  at  the  old  stand 

B.  F.  WELLINGTON, 

4'i!*  VP  Ashing  ton  St..  San  KranoiiM'o. 


Improved  New  Loganberry. 

I  have  not  the  exclusive  control  of  above,  for  I 
have  for  years  been  selling  to  other  nurseries,  but 
I  have  the  principal  stock.  Call  or  send  some 
friend  in  June  and  see  the  fruit. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY, 
HENRI  SHAW, 380  River  si..  SaateCros,  Cal. 


A  Fine  Stock  of  Clean,  Unirrigated  Trees. 

All  the  Standard  Varieties. 

Clalrar   Mammoth   Prunes  on  dormant  bud, 

from  trees  bought  from  Felix  Gillet, 

92.50  per  doz.;  SIM  per  100;  50  at  100  rate. 

A?.™?**  R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA  CALIFORNIA. 


FERRY'S, 

SEEDS. 

Perfect  seeds  grow 
r  paying  crops.  Perfect  seeds'' 

Furv  mil  uruw  u  hy  cliance.  Nuth^ 
r|ng  .sever  left  to  chance  In  grow- 
ing Kerry'*  Seeds.  Pealerosell 
'  tbeoi  everywhere.   Write  for 

FERRY'S 
SEED  ANNUAL 

for  1S96.   Brimful  of  valuable i 
,  Information  about  best  ami  new* 
.  est  seeds.     Kree  by  mai 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Fre* 


POTATOES 


ATOKS  for  Seed  In 
-Yorker"  glie-  gal- 
Irld  of  7.1t!  bu.lu  I. 


Olive  Trees. 

HOWLAND  BROS., 


Bend  for  Price  List. 


P0M0HA,  CAL. 


Miiiiiuiiiiiiniiiim? 


■GRASS  IS  KING 

r  We  are  the  only  seedsmen  making  the  growing  of  a 
-farm  seeds,  grasses  and  clovers  a  great  specialty  E 
aOur  Kitra  Grass  anil  Clover  Mixtures  last  a  lift-s 
Etime  without  renewal.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mam-I 
■moth  catalogue  and  111  pkgs.  (irains  and  Grasses;. 
Sfree  for  but  111.-,  postage.    Catalogue  alone  fe  S 

=  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO  .  UCroi.e.  Wi».  = 
Hiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiinninui,!,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,^ 


fATALOO  FREE.  MONEY  CCCflC 

MAKING  U  EE  If  9 

Every  planter  wants  them,  We 
sell  WARRANTED  BEST  SEEDS  CHEAP 
HALF  REGULAR  PRICE.  J-argepkts. 
2  CTS.  .V  hi.  K .virus  v,  Uli  orders. 
Send  for  FINEST  BOOK  PRINTED, 
mailed  FREE.  5/utAft  Gun/men 
'  Jor  WholttaU  Price  LUU 

ALNEER  BROS., 

11  Alneer  Blk,  Rocklord,  III. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc  'French  Prune!  Royal  APricot! 


C  H  E  R  R  "V  SEEDLINGS. 

No.  1—  t3b-  and  up,  $4  per  1000. 
No.  2 — I  to  $2  50  Per  1000 
No.  3— TV  to  I,  $1.50  per  1000. 

Cash  with  order. 
H.  FREEBOROTTGH,    -    -    -    Sunrise  Nurseries, 
Montavilla,  Or. 


Black  Tartarian  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries. 
Cork  Elm,  Birch,  Linden,  Maple,  Hawthorn. 
Acacias,  Magnolias.  Dracsenas,  Pittosporums 
Laurestinus  Carnations. 
Roses  and  Palms  in  large  quantities. 
Gums  and  Cypress  in  boxes. 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
Send  for  price  list. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Rio  Bonito  Nurseries, 


BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL. 


SPECIAL  LIST  JUST  ISSUED 

Embracing  a  Large  Assortment  Leading  Deciduous  Trees,  Berries,  Etc. 

  ALSO   

ORANGES,  LEMONS  AND  OLIVES, 

Acknowledged  Everywhere  Equal  to  the  Best.   Guaranteed  Healthy,  and  Free  from  Scale  or 

Other  Pests. 

m~  WE    ARE    BOUND   TO    SELL.       WRITE    FOR  PRICES. 


March  1st,  1896. 


W.  P.  HAMMON,  Manager, 

BIO.O.S,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


GRAFTING  WOOD 

■  oe  tmmu 

"Wickson"  Plum 


GIANT  PRUNE, 

BURBANK'S  EXPERIMENT  FARMS,   -  -  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Thos.  Meherin, 

Agent  for  the  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

i  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  OF  ALL  DE- 
1    SCRIPTIONS  AT  VERY  REASONABLE  RATES. 

(ORASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND 
1    TREE  SEEDS. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pajaro  Valley  Nurseries 

Offer  a  Large  and  Complete  Assortment  of  all  kinds  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  &  Small  Fruits. 

Introducers,  and  the  Only  Nurseries  offering  the  True  and  Only  Genuine  LOGANBERRY  Plants 
for  sale.  One  of  the  greatest  novelties  in  small  fruits  ever  produced:  a  cross  between  a  raspberry  and 
a  blackberry.   Ten  acres  in  bearing  vines.   Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plates  and  circular. 


JA/V\ES  WATEr^S, 


Watsonville,  Cal. 


YES,  A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  HARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.   17.50  the  100. 

DO  you  live  in  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  orange  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather?  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit  ?  Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.  It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  water  than  any  other  root.   $15.00  and  *20.00  the  100. 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  $10.(10  to  $30.00  the  100  for  general  stock. 
Special  sizes  on  application. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager. 


A  leading  reason  for  warranting  our  seed,  us  per 
Hist  page  of  Catalogue,  is,  we  raise  a  large  por- 
tion of  tlietn.    As  the  original  introducers  of 
theCory  and  Longfellow  Corns,  MillerCream 
Melon,  Ohio  and  Burbauk  Potatoes,  Warren, 
ITubnard  and    MarbleheaU  Squashes,  Marble- 
head  Early  Marrowfat  Pea.  Eclipse  Beet,  Ken- 
O  I        jtSS^"     -""^~»  AV^flMf  tucky  Wonder  and    Marblehead  Horticultural 

\OOfl  (~NXP^ y&2%ff  Beans.  Southport  Early  Globe  and  Danvers'  Bed 

OGCU      l£r~*~~r^<?    L^L^Z~> \3a    ,;l  ■  unions.  All  Seasons  anil  Marblehead  Mam- 

|  ,_,    ,      .  _  aK'-ww  in, , i  ]i  cabbages  and  numerous  other  valuable  vege- 

ables,  we  solicit  a  share  of  the  public  patronage.  Our 

  Catalog  of  Vegetablesand  Flower  Seed  lor  1896,  contalnii 

many  new  Vegetables  &  Flowers  <t  the  best  ofthe  old  will  besent//«e.   J.J.II.OREGORY  &  sON.Mnrlili-lii-nil.Jli 


Warranted 


w?.  NUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE  yI&hI896 

More  Profitable  than  WHEAT  or  COTTON,  with  less  labor  and  risk.  Send  for 
catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  best  varieties.  ALPHA,  the  earliest  Chestnut, 
opens  Sept  oth  to  lUth  without  frost;  RELIANCE,  the  most  productive-  PAHKYS 
GIANT,  the  largest,  six  inches  around  :  PARAGON,  RIDGELETJ  ami  others. 

RTAKR  "tin.  Derfection  of  e-rly  app  es."  BISMABCh,  iruits  at.  two  years  old  ;  PAR- 
L^S  BEAUTY^  the  ha^Bomea^;  LI^OLNOOREXEsS^pOHOEtCrol^BS  RU^ 
SET,  ANGEL  and  other  pears.  JAPAN  yUINCE  COLUMBIA,  a  handsome  shrub  pro- 
ducing a  VALUABLE  fruit  unequalled  for  jelly.  t  J  ,  .  .._.„  Do>T> 

SMALL  FRUITS  RARE  NOVELTIES,  and  valuable  introductions.  JAPAN  BER- 
RIES, FRUIT,  SHADE  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

PARR YS'  POMONA  NURSERIES,  parry. -new  jersey. 


STTZDSTSIET 


SALE  OF 


flriisitul  Nursery  M  li  Palis 

At  LOWEST  PRICES  on  Record. 


SEND  FOR   PRICE  LIST. 


Ql  IMQCT  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

OUINOL  I  427-9  SANS0ME  ST., 


SrtIN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL., 

OFFERS  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Olive  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 

CITRUS  TREES. 


SEND    FOR    PRICES,  ADDRESS 


GEORGE  C.  ROEDIING,  Proprietor, 


5QC.  TEIAL  SETS 


table  Seeds. 


Choice  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

We  prepay  the  postage  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  the  Plants 

Set  A— 3  Beautiful  Palms,  3  sorts,  strong  plants  50c 

B — 10  Lovely  Carnations,  10  sorts  50c 

C — 10  Prize-winning  Chrysanthemums,  10  sorts  SOc 

D — 5  Superb  double  Petunias,  5  kinds  50c 

E — 5  Grand  large-flowered  Geraniums,  5  kinds.. 50c 

G — 10  Hlegant  everblooming  Roses,  10  kinds  50c 

K— 10  Flowering  Plants,  viz:  1  Fuchsia,  1  Heliotrope, 
1  Manettia  Vine,  1  Carnation,  1  Geranium, 
1  Solaum,  1  Petunia,  1  Abutilon,  1  Hydran- 
gea, 1  Chrysanthemum  50c 

12  Violet  Plants,  50c.  S  If 

White,  3  Marie  Louise. 
Illustrated  Catalogue.    It  contains  a 
complete  list  of  our  Flower,  Vegeta- 
ble, Grass,  Clover,  Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees  and  Small 
Fruits;  our  latest  importations  from  Germany,  France,  England, 
Australia  and  Japan;  all  the  Latest  Novelties  in  Flower  and  Vege- 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO.,  San  Francisco 

411,  413  Sansome  Street 


Any 
3  Sets 

FOR 

QI.25 

OR 

5  Sets 

FOR 
92^PO 


Send  for  our 


Special  and  Important  to  All  Fruit  Growers. 


SPLENDOR  PRUNE. 


PETITE 
D'AGEN, 


We  have  been 
appointed  b  y 
Stark  Bros.. 
Louisiana,  Mo., 
sole  agents  for 
the  Splendor 
Prune  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Trees  grown 
by  us  at  our 
nurseries  here. 

Every  tree  to 
>e  sold  under 
their  register- 
ed trade  mark. 

The  Splendor 
has  the  sweet- 
ness of  the 
D'Agen,  but  is 
several  times 

Send  for  descripiion  and  special  order  blank  at  once.  Only  a  limited  number  left.  larger. 

We  have  a  large  list  of  new  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums  and  Prunes.  Also  a  large  list  of  Hoses. 
Greenhouse  Plants,  etc.  Catalogue  and  Price  List  sent  upon  application. 

N/\F»A,    VALLEY    NURSERY  CO. 


Successors  to  Leonard  Coates. 


NAPA,  CALIFORNIA 


STOCKTON  NURSERY, 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE.         ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Trees!  Trees!  Trees!  Trees! 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying  your  Stock. 


E.  C.  CLOWES, 


Stockton,  Cal. 
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Lost  Her  Love  for  Diamonds. 


(Continued  from  page  152.) 


but,  strange  to  say,  during  the  busy 
afternoon  L  never  gave  the  diamonds  a 
thought.  It  was  not  until  1  encountered 
Dilly  Smith,  who  was  leaving  the  dress- 
ing-room just  as  I  entered  with  ray 
chaperon  and  her  daughter,  that  I  re- 
membered them. 

"  Dilly's  eyes  questioned  my  suc- 
cess, aud  she  nodded  approval  when  I 
whispered  that  1  had  followed  her  ad- 
vice. But  somehow  the  desire  to  wear 
them  was  not  so  keen.  I  primped  and 
prinkled  before  the  mirror  to  gain  time, 
lor  to  tell  the  truth  I  was  ashamed  to 
wear  the  purloined  gems.  Suddenly,  if 
an  attendant  had  not  caught  me,  I 
should  have  fallen,  for  I  made  the 
startling  discovery  that  the  little  pack- 
age containing  the  diamond  broach 
and  earrings  was  no  longer  in  my 
pocket ! 

"  I  cannot  describe  the  deathly  sick- 
ness that  overcame  me  when  1  realized 
that  my  mother's  precious  jewels  were 
lost,  or  stolen  !  Stolen,  J  could  not  be- 
lieve that  they  could  be,  but  lost  they 
certainly  were,  and  what  was  to  be- 
come of  me  !  My  chaperon,  who  had 
known  me  all  my  life,  was  goodness 
itself  to  me. 

"  Of  course,  when  I  had  recovered  a 
little  from  faintness,  I  had  to  go  into 
the  ballroom,  but  the  time  1  spent 
there  was  agony.  The  music  seemed 
to  madden  me  with  its  happy  strains, 
and  at  last  my  chaperon  sent  rae  home. 

"  There  I,  a  worn  and  spent  young 
creature,  a  very  faded  and  wilted  bud 
indeed,  much  to  my  consternation, 
found  my  mother  up  awaiting  my  re- 
turn. And  after  one  look  in  my  face 
that  smote  me  to  the  heart — it  was  so 
full  of  loving  compassion  and  grieving 
disappointment — she  told  me  tuat  she 
had  tne  brooch  and  the  earrings.  With 
a  great  sob  of  intense  relief  1  fell  upon 
her  bosom  and  asked  her  forgiveness. 

"It  seemed  that  while  the  hair 
dresser  was  engaged  with  me  my 
mother  had  taken  my  aunt  to  look  at 
my  ball  dress,  aud  while  handling  it 
the  little  package  fell  from  the  pocKet. 
She  was  not  at  all  suspicious,  and  was 
about  to  return  it  when  something 
prompted  her  to  carry  it  away  for  pri- 
vate inspection.  Then  when  she  fouud 
that  I  had  taken  her  diamonds  without 
her  knowledge  or  consent  she  resolved 
to  punish  me  by  allowing  me  to  think- 
that  I  had  lost  them. 

"  'And  now,'  she  added,  '  what  have 
you  done  with  the  rest  ?  For  I  found 
that  the  case  was  no  longer  in  the  safe.' 

"'  Oh,  mother  dear,'  I  said,  'they 
are  safe  enough.  I  know  where  they 
are,  and  if  you  will  come  to  my  room  1 
will  hand  them  over  with  great  pleas- 
ure, for  indeed  I  never  want  to  see 
them  again.  I  have  suffered  so  acutely 
for  my  disobedience.' 

"Mother  followed  me  at  once  to  my 
room,  and  just  as  I  was,  in  my  ball 
dress,  I  put  a  high  hassock  on  the 
chair,  climbed  up  and  reached  over  the 
edge  of  the  cornice,  expecting  every 
minute  to  put  my  hand  upon  the  case, 
but  to  my  consternation  nothing  met 
my  eagerly  groping  fingers.  For  the 
second  time  that  night  I  turned  deathly 
faint  and  sick,  and  clung  trembling  to 
the  wardrobe  until  my  mother  helped 
me  down.  She  was  taller,  and,  taking 
my  place,  with  the  aid  of  a  lighted 
candle,  she  scanned  carefully  the  dusty 
top  of  the  wardrobe,  but  the  tragic 
look  upon  her  face  told  me  that  the 
case  of  diamonds  was  no  longer  there. 

"  'Go  to  bed,  child,'  she  said.  '  To- 
morrow we  will  search  further.  Your 
father  must  not  know  of  this  for  both 
our  sakes.  He  has  always  insisted 
that  the  bank  was  the  proper  place  for 
my  jewels,  but  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  look  at  them,  as  I  could  so  seldom 
wear  them — a  pleasure  which  I  fear  I 
will  never  enjoy  again,  and  what  your 
father  would  say  if  he  knew  of  this  I 
dare  not  even  think.' 

I  never  knew  how  I  put  in  the  rest 
of  that  night,  but  I  did  not  close  my 
eyes.  In  the  morning,  after  father  had 
gone  to  his  office,  and  aunt  had  gone 
visiting,  my  mother  and  a  servant  with 
a  high  stepladder  investigated  that 
wardrobe — top,  bottom  and  back — but 


nothing  except  dust  rewarded  their 
search. 

"  Then  I  was  in  deep  despair.  My 
mother  was  like  an  angel.  She  did  not 
reproach  me,  but  I  saw  that  she  did 
not  believe  that  I  had  ever  put  the 
case  upon  the  top  of  the  wardrobe. 

"If  you  had,  child,'  she  said,  'it 
would  certainly  be  there,  as  you  say  no 
one  saw  you  do  it.  It  could  not  walk 
away  ! ' 

"  "  That  it  certainly  could  not,  moth- 
er,' I  replie'd,  '  but  I  surely  put  the  case 
on  the  top  of  the  wardrobe.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  father,  or  let  me.  He  might 
be  able  to  do  something.' 

"  But  mother,  good,  simple  soul,  de- 
clined. In  the  meantime  I  did  not 
sleep,  and  hardly  ate,  and  consequently 
soon  became  a  subject  for  the  doctor.  I 
saw  that  my  illness  puzzled  my  father, 
as  hitherto  I  had  had  perfect  health, 
but  my  mother  was  my  devoted  nurse 
and  gratified  every  wish,  except  to  al- 
low me  to  tell  my  father,  and  to  di- 
vulge to  him  my  secret  trouble  seemed 
the  only  thing  that  1  longed  to  do. 

"  But  it  happened  one  day  that 
father  met  the  husband  of  my  ballroom 
chaperon.  That  lady,  who  had  called, 
of  course,  had  been  urged  to  secrecy 
by  my  mother.  She,  good  woman,  did 
not  believe  in  having  any  secrets  from 
her  husband,  so  told  him,  and  he,  for- 
getting or  ignoring  her  caution,  when 
he  encountered  my  father,  inquired  if 
the  case  of  diamonds  had  turned  up. 

"  I  saw  when  my  father  entered  my 
room  that  day  that  he  knew  at  last, 
aud  before  mother  returned  he  was  in 
full  possession  of  all  that  1  knew  about 
the  gems. 

"  'But,  oh,  father,'  I  said  in  conclu- 
sion, '  mother  has  behaved  like  an 
angel.  Say  or  do  what  you  like  to  me, 
do  not  be  cross  to  her,  for  I  cannot 
bear  it,  even  though  she  will  not  be- 
lieve that  1  put  the  case  of  diamonds, 
or  rather  dropped  it  out  of  my  hand 
over  the  edge  of  the  cornice  onto  the 
top  of  the  wardrobe.' 

"To  my  surprise  my  father  started, 
and  all  the  gravity  left  his  face. 

"  'It's  all  right,  child,'  he  said. 
'  You  dropped  the  case  on  the  top  of 
the  wardrobe  and  I  would  swear  that 
this  moment  the  missing  gems  are  re- 
posing in  the  dust  of  ages  on  the  false 
bottom  of  that  precious  old  wardrobe. 
You  and  your  mother  might  have 
saved  yourselves  a  good  deal  of  suffer- 
ing if  you  had  told  me  of  this  before." 

"At  this  moment  mother  came  into 
the  room  and  when  he  had  spoken  to 
her  he  walked  toward  the  wardrobe, 
hitching  up  the  knee  of  his  trousers  as 
he  went.  The  next  thing  I  knew  he 
was  down  on  his  side  on  the  floor  and 
after  considerable  effort  he  slipped 
aside  a  metal  button  or  something 
which  gave  a  little  click  similar  to  the 
noise  which  I  heard  when  the  case  of 
diamonds  dropped  from  my  hand  on  to 
the  wardrobe  top.  I  could  see  from 
where  I  lay  on  my  couch  a  little  hinged 
board  hanging  down.  Then  father 
turned  over  on  his  back  and  groped 
with  his  fingers  as  far  as  he  evidently 
could  reach,  and  in  a  few  minutes  held 
out  with  a  very  dusty  hand  the  miss- 
ing case  of  diamonds. 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  got  well 
at  once  and  mother  let  father  put  her 
diamonds  in  the  bank  for  safe  keeping. 
An  eccentric  aunt  of  my  father's  had 
had  the  wardrobe  built.  At  the  side 
of  the  cornice  there  was  a  piece  of 
board  with  a  spring  that  covered  a  re- 
cess between  the  inside  shell  and  the 
outside  of  the  wardrobe,  which  recess 
ran  from  top  to  bottom.  Father  had 
heard  of  it  as  a  child  and  investigated 
it  when  a  growing  boy.  but  had  for- 
gotten it  until  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
dropped  the  case;  then  he  remembered 
and  knew  at  once  what  had  become  of 
the  missing  diamonds,  and  that,"  said 
grandma  in  conclusion,  "is  why  I  do 
not  care  for  the  gems." 


PAIN- 
KILLER 

THE  GREAT 

Family  Medicine  of  the  Age. 

Taken  Internally,  It  Cures 

Diarrhoea,  Cramp,  and  Pain  in  the 
Stomach,  Sore  Throat,  Sudden  Colds, 
Coughs,  &c,  &c. 

Used  Externally,  It  Cures 

Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains, 
Toothache,  Pain  in  the  Face,  Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism,  Frosted  Feet. 

No  article  ever  attained  to  snch  unbounded 
popularity — Salem  obeerver. 
An  article  of  great  merit  and  virtue.— CTnn. 

Nonpareil. 

_We""  bear  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Pam-Killer.  We  nave  seen  its  magic  effects  in 
soothing  the  severest  pain,  and  know  it  to  be  a 
good  article.— Cincinnati  Vinpateh. 

A  speedy  enre  for  pain— no  family  should  be 
Wlthont  it.— Montreal  Transcript. 

Nothing  has  yet  surpassed  the  Pain-Killer, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  family  medicine  now 
In  use.—  Tenn.  Orqan. 

It  has  real  merit;  as  a  means  of  removing  pain, 
no  mediriuehas  acquired  a  reputation  equal  to 
Perry  Davis'  Pain-Killer.— S export  {Ky.)  DaUy 

It  is  really  a  valuable  medicine— It  is  used  by 
many  Physicians.—  Honlon  Traveller. 

Beware  of  imitations,  buy  only  the  genuine 
made  by  "Pkrry  Davis.''  Bold  everywhere, 
Urge  bottles,  £>  and  bug. 


Paint 

For  House,  Barn, 
Buggy  or  Furniture. 

At  Manufacturer's  Lowest 

P  ices.   Shipping  Charges  Prepaid. 

Sample  cards  and  full  Information  free  for  the 
asking.  If.  you  Intend  to  paint  let  us  hear  from  you. 
It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO.  224  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


OVER  100  RAILROADS. 


Are  now  using  our  fence  to  protect  their 
ntcht  of  way.  and  yet  our  railroad  business 

amounted  to  onlj  mm  tii'th  of  the  whole 
amount  fo   l.ssi:..    The  PAtK  1,  winnlnj!  Its 

way  w.th  all  elasses. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  \drian.  Mich. 


WOVEN  wiM  FENCE 


Over  50 Styles: 

^5 


Bostonearth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pis  and 
Chicken  tight.  Tfou  can 
make  40to  60  rods  a,  day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Tree* 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,    -  Indiana. 


Price,  in  crate,  H:  weitrm.  10  io». 
Makes  li.HuluhiUf  effective  and  economical  and 
works  as  well  on  Ground  Squirrels. 
For  use  in  applying' 

WHEELER'S  CARBON  BISULPHIDE. 
Price  reduced  to  U  per  A-gal.  can. 
Sold  by  the  trade  aud  the  manufacturer. 

I'tah  and  Alameda  Ms.,  San  Francisco. 

TO  LAW  STUDENTS. 

Those  who  desire  to  read  law  at  home  can  ob- 
tain Information  as  to  what  books  to  purchase  at 
the  least  possible  cost  to  complete  the  course,  by 
addressing  CHAS.  A.  H.  SMITH,  ^61  Second  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Pain  often  con- 
centrates all 
its  Misery  in 


RHEUMATISM 


Use 
at 

once 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


if  you  want  to  feel  It  con-  > 
ccutrate    its    healing  In 
a  cure. 


Potatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move large  quantities  of  Potash 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash  ' 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot- 
ash. Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

riEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSEN'DKN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
Ih  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrigation 
Ditches.  Levee  Building  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  Its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Or-Thts  Scraper  is  all  Steel- the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  the  Slate. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse.  »40;  Steel,  two-horse. 
S3 1 .    Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENDEH.  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


JENSEN  &  LAURITZEN, 

WatHonvllle.  Cal. .    Manufacturers  of  the 


McLean  and  Dorsey  Orchard 
and  Field  Cultivators. 

Hoth  similar  in  construction  of  frame  and  teeth, 
but  different  lift  for  raising  and  lowering  cultiva- 
tor, the  Dorsey  being  the  latest  improved  and  lifts 
very  easy.  Both  Cultivators  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  all  who  use  them,  either  for  field  or 
orchard  use. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  Agents, 


■  8  &  18  Drtinun  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LOUDTN'S 


y.Hflr'&GRAin  IT 
SUNS.  WILL 

PAY 


to  get  ottr  la- 
test Cata- 
logue of  the 
greatest  line 
ot 

IIAVTnnl  6  on  Garth.  A  postal  will  bring  It. 
nMI  I  UULO  Alsovaluable  information  aboul 
Having  and  May  Barns.  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  aud  all  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  with 
any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
harvest.  Write  at  once.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  FalrOcld,  lowe- 


'OMPLETE 


CATALOGUE 
OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.  C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  st.^ouis. 


K 


i  sum  I SPAVIN  CUKE.  Certain  in  1U 
effects  and  never  blisters.  Sold  everywhere. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Fhancisco,  March  4,  18%. 
WHEAT.— The  market  maintained  a  fair 
degree  of  firmness  for  both  shipping  and  mill- 
ing up  to  Monday  afternoon,  when,  in  sym- 
pathy with  May  delivery,  spot  was  easier. 
The  rains  also  had  something  to  do  with  the 
offish  market  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  At 
the  close  light  business  is  reported.  The 
shippers  seem  to  have  all  urgeDt  wants  met, 
and  whenever  this  is  the  case  they  only  buy 
at  current  quotations.  The  stock  reported  in 
the  leading  warehouses  is  said  to  be  owned  by 
speculators,  very  few  farmers  having  any. 
The  stock  on  March  1st  held  in  this  city,  Port 
Costa  and  Stockton  was  94,782  tons,  against 
139,437  tons  on  February  1st.  Jt  is  stated 
that  the  quantity  in  farmers'  granaries  is 
small,  which  makes  the  surplus  available  for 
export  very  considerably  below  an  average 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  On  March  1, 
1895,  the  stock  at  Port  Costa,  Stockton  and  in 
this  city  was  300,071  tons,  which  was  over 
200,000  more  than  is  reported  the  first  of  the 
month  this  year.  Five  vessels  cleared  the 
past  week.  The  expoi  ts  during  the  month  of 
February  aggregated  918,304  centals,  and  so  far 
this  season  8,380,070  centals,  against  5,741,180 
during  the  corresponding  time  in  1894-5.  The 
vessels  in  port  loading  wheat  have  a  carrying 
capacity  of  40,601  short  tons.  At  San  Diego 
there  is  one  vessel  loading,and  another  at  Port 
Los  Angeles.  These  two  vessels  will  carry 
about  3,500 short  tons  of  wheat.  There  were 
at  last  mail  advices,  nine  vessels  under  char- 
ter in  the  Columbia  river,  to  load  wheat  for 
foreign  ports.  They  will  carry  about  31,00(1 
short  tons  of  wheat. 

There  is  a  continued  steady  demand  for 
milling  wheat  in  the  local  market,  both  for 
shipping  atid  home  account.  For  the  former 
the  inquiry  seems  to  be  falling  away,  but  for 
home  the  inquiry  is  reported  to  be  about  the 
same  as  has  ruled  for  some  time.  The  demand 
for  flour  has  been  fair,  which  has  kept  leading 
mills  tolerably  well  occupied.  During  the 
past  week  a  full  cargo  was  cleared  for  Great 
Britain,  which  makes  the  second  this  season. 
The  local  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Low 
grades,  #1  05<ti  1  10:  No.  1  shipping,*!  ll'^rS) 
I  12%;  choice,  *l  Vi% (®1  15;  milling,  $1  20® 
1  28%. 

Speculative  Wheat  Market.  —  There 
has  been  continued  activity  in  both  Mar- 
aud December  deliveries,  with  the  former 
the  favorite  month  for  traders.  May  fluc- 
tuated from  #1  14%  to  ¥1  15' 8',  and  Decem- 
ber, after  selling  up  to  $1  15,  sold  down  to 
$1  12%  yesterday  afternoon.  The  markets  at 
the  East  and  also  abroad  advanced  on  last  Fri- 
day, then  shaded  off,  but  improved  again  on 
Monday,  to  go  off  again  yesterday.  The  mar- 
ket the  world  over  is  controlled  by  crop  ad- 
vices from  leading  producing  countries.  This 
condition  is  made  the  more  sensitive  by  rea- 
son of  the  abnormal  short  stocks  in  all  produc- 
ing and  consuming  countries.  It  is  quite  gen- 
erally conceded  that,  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  the  world's  harvest  this  year 
will  come  within  one-fifth  of  the  1895  outturn, 
and,  with  a  liberal  consumption  and  small 
stocks,  the  outlook  is  favorable  for  good  prices 
throughout  1890.  In  our  market  the  decline  in 
December  has  been  due  to  general  rains  in 
this  State  having  improved  crop  prospects. 

Private  cablegrams  received  to-day  from 
London  state  that  the  market  is  weaker  with 
tendency  lower.  The  Chicago  market  for 
May  fluctuated.  It  opened  at  60%  cents ;  sold 
up,  then  down  to  60%  cents  and  closed  at 
66%  cents.  In  our  market  May  closed  at 
noon  at  $1  14%  and  December  at  $1  13. 

Crop  Prospects.  —  Rains  the  past  week 
followed  by  a  fall  of  snow  in  many  of  the 
counties,  have  greatly  improved  the  outlook 
for  cereal  crops.  As  the  snowfall  went  off 
slowly  the  ground  was  able  to  absorb  the 
water  which  wet  the  land  several  inches  and 
insures  sufficient  moisture  for  several  weeks 
to  come,  even  if  there  is  no  more  rainfall. 
Old  and  experienced  farmers  are  outspoken  in 
the  belief  that  the  rainfalls  this  spring  will  be 
the  most  favorable  for  crops  that  have  fallen 
for  several  years. 

Charters. — With  a  liberal  spot  supply  of 
vessels  and  a  firm  holding  of  wheat  charters 
are  weak.  The  registered  tonnage  in  port  is 
as  follows:  Engaged,  26,663  tons,  against  33, - 
685  tons  at  the  like  time  in  1895 ;  disengaged, 
44,979  tons,  against  56,934;  to  arrive,  207,827 
tons,  against  198,176  tons. 

BARLEY.— The  market  showed  signs  of 
strengthening  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, owing  to  the  continued  unfavorable 
crop  weather,  but  on  Monday  it  began  to 
weaken  with  buyers  few  and  far  between  on 
Tuesday.  Even' the  few  willing  to  operate 
wanted  concessions.  The  rains  and  snowfall  of 
Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday  were  the  causes 
which  led  to  buyers'  offlshness.  So  far  as  can 
be  learned,  holders  are  not  disposed  to  press 
sales,  owing  to  comparative  light  stocks  and  a 
lessened  acreage  seeded.  The  rains  will 
cause  increased  activity  in  outdoor  work, 
which  will  create  a  better  demand  for  feed. 
For  brewing  grades  the  market  is  slow  but 
steady.  In  futures  May  sold  yesterday  at  71 
cents,"  and  December  at  7334  cents.  The  stock 
in  this  city  on  March  1st  was  3255  tons, 
against  12,292  tons  at  the  like  date  in  1895. 
For  spot  barley  the  market  is  quoted  at  iYHY^Ca) 
75  cents  for  feed  and  brewing  at  75(3)83% 
cents. 

OATS.— There  are  no  new  features  to  re- 
port. The  supply  continues  iu  excess  of  the 
demand.  The  stock  in  this  city  on  March  1st 
was  5596  tons,  an  increase  of  about  1000  tons 
in  the  month  of  February.  The  market  is 
quoted  as  follows:  Milling,  75(a;S2%e;  feed, 
60@80c,  according  to  quality;  surprise,  90® 


95c;  gray,  67%®75;  red,  for  seed,  85®$1  05 ; 
black,  for  seed,  65®$1  10. 

CORN.— Our  market  does  not  respond  to  the 
improved  feeling  reported  at  the  East.  The 
weak  and  unsatisfactory  market  here  is  due 
to  overstocks  and  an  offish  demand,  with  con- 
tinued free  receipts  of  Nebraska.  The  market 
is  quoted  at  S7%r5)90  cents  for  large  vellow  ■ 
95  cents  for  small  round,  and  80@82%  cents  for 
white. 

HAY.—  Improved  crop  prospects  cause  an 
easier  tone.  Cold  and  unseasonable  weather 
has  caused  more  feeding,  but  as  stocks  are 
heavy  this  has  no  appreciable  effect.  The 
market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Wheat,  $8rf?ll  50 
per  ton;  oat,  $8rS9;  wheat  and  uat,  $8(^11; 
barley,  $7^9 ;  alfalfa,  $7^9;  clover,  t6@8  50: 
compressed,  $7W10  50;  stock,  W«i  7. 

RYE.  —  But  little  business  is  reported 
Buyers  quote  80@82%  cents. 

BUCKWHEAT.— There  is  a  slightly  easier 
feeling  at  $K»  1  25. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  35 (it 60c  pet- 
bale. 

FEEDSTUFF.  -  Although  there  is  a  good 
consumption,  yet  the  market  is  weak  owing 
to  heavy  supplies.  Bran  is  quoted  at  $1K/12 
per  ton,  and  middlings  at  $16W1S  50.  Roll 
barley  is  easier  at  $16<W17,  and  feed  corn  weak 
at$20«21  per  ton. 

BEANS.  — The  market  is  lower  than  at  anv 
time  within  the  past  ten  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  low  prices  the  offerings  are 
heavy.  We  quote:  Bayos,  $1W1  10;  Small 
Whites,  $1  25@1  40;  Pea,  $1  40W1  50;  Large 
Whites,  $1  10(3)1  15;  Pink,  90efr£$l  10;  Reds, 
$1  30@1  40;  Red  Kidneys,  $1  50W1  05;  Limas, 
$2  25@2  55;  Butter,  $1  40(3)1  50. 

POTATOES.-Cold  weather,  it  is  said,  has 
killed  the  vines  in  all  the  earlv  districts  of 
the  State  north  of  Fresno.  This  wiil  make 
the  season  late.  Old  potatoes  continue  weak. 
The  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Sweets, 
$1  00®2  25;  Salinas  Burbanks,  60(3>90c;  Ore- 
gon Burbanks,  35(3l60c;  River  Burbanks,  30(3; 
40c;  Garnet  Chiles,  60®70c.  River  Reds,  50(3) 
60c;  Early  Rose,  40(3>55c;  Petalumas  and 
Tomales,  35(3;40c. 

j  ONIONS.— The  market  is  weaker  for  all 
kinds  owing  to  heavy  receipts  and  an  offish 
demand.  Good  to  choice,  50Ol75e;  cut,  25(3)40e; 
Oregon,  35®85c. 

VEGETABLES.— Frosts  and  cold  weather 
I  have  caused  an  advance  in  asparagus,  rhubarb 
and  peas. 

BUTTER.— The  market  for  all  kinds  has 
gone  from  bad  to  worse  by  reason  of  heavy 
offerings  and  dealers  not  anticipating  their 
wants.  Improved  prospects  for  feed  are  also 
against  the  market.  We  quote:  Creamery, 
L8@22c;  dairy,  I6@21c,  with  the  market  clos- 
ing weak. 

CHEESE.— Notwithstanding  the  decline  in 
butter,  cheese  holds  steady  under  limited 
stocks.  Market  quoted  according  to  quality 
at  low  13c  for  old  to  mild  new  and  l2@13o  for 
Young  America. 

EGGS.— The  market  sold  lower  under 
heavy  receipts,  but  at  the  close  it  was  firmer 
under  lighter  receipts  and  a  good  demand. 
Many  dealers  bought  at  the  lower  prices  and 
put.  into  cold  storage.  We  quote  the  market 
at  ll®12c  for  store  and  13@15c  for  ranch. 

POULTRY . — The  market  has  been  well 
supplied  with  Eastern,  but  at  the  close  offer- 
ings were  light,  with  a  steadier  feeling  re- 
ported. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound   11@  13 

hens   13®  14 

Dressed  Turkeys  

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  3  50(94  25 

young  6  00(ffi7  50 

Broilers   3  50@B  00 

Fryers  5  50@6  SO 

Hens  3  25@5  00 

Ducks  4  50@7  00 

Geese,  per  pair  1  25(B);2  00 

Pigeons,  per  doz  l  00@2  00 

"      young  2  00@2  50 

HONEY.— The  market  is  featureless  at  the 
following  quotations  :  Comb,  bright,  10@12c; 
8®9c  for  lower  grades;  extracted,  white, 
5@5%c;  light  amber,  4%@4%c;  dark  amber, 
4c ;  dark,  2@3c. 

HOPS. — It  now  looks  as  if  growers  are  go- 
ing to  overdo  the  business  again  and  cause 
low  prices  and  losses.  From  Sonoma  and 
Mendocino  counties  growers  are  pruning  and 
preparing  to  cultivate.  There  will  not  be 
much,  if  any,  material  reduction  in  the  acre- 
age. With  a  good  crop  outturn  on  this  coast, 
added  to  the  very  heavy  stocks  at  the  East 
and  abroad,  low  prices  will  surely  follow. 
Dealers  bid  for  new  crop  from  4%(30e,  owing 
to  the  prospects  of  a  full  crop  this  year.  They 
will  not  make  advances,  fearing  that  the 
markets  will  not  be  able  to  absorb  supplies. 

WOOL. — There  is  nothing  doing.  Cold 
weather  will  put  back  shearing.  At  the  East 
the  market  is  reported  quiet  but  steady  to 
firm. 

LIVE  STOCK.— The  market  is  generally 
steady  for  all  kinds. 

Beef — First  quality,  5%®5%c;  extra  choice, 
5%@6c;  second  quality,  4%®5c;  third  qual- 
ity, 3%@4c. 

Veal— Large,  5@6%c;  small,  6;4®7%c. 

Mutton— Wethers,  6(3)6%c;  ewes,  5%@6c. 

Lamb— Weak;  spring,  9@10c;  yearlings, 
6%@8c. 

Pork — Live  hogs,  4®4%c  for  large,  4%@4%c 
for  small ;  dressed,  5@6%c. 


Easton,  Eldridge  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
have  an  option  on  40,000  acres  of  the  Chino 
ranch,  which  if  they  negotiate,  is  to  go  for 
11,600,000.  The  contract  expires  March  26th, 
1896.  The  property  included  is  the  entire 
Chino  ranch  except  320  acres  of  townsite, 
and  I iioi)  acres  to  be  selected.  It  also  covers 
the  Chino  Valley  Railroad,  all  water  rights 
and  everything  appertaining  to  the  property. 
The  terms  of  sale,  if  made,  is  one-fourth  of 
the  purchase  price  in  cash,  the  balance  in 
three  equal  annual  installments,  at  7  per 
cent  interest. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  4,  1896. 

The  general  tone  of  the  dried  fruit  market 
continues  stationary,  there  being  no  notable 
change  since  our  last  report.  We  hear  of  oc- 
casional sales  of  apricots  at  9%c,  and  there  is 
some  inquiry  for  Fancy  peaches  which  cannot 
be  filled,  since  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  found  at  any  one  place  to  make  a 
carload.  There  is  also  a  fair  demand  for  in- 
ferior peaches— Chinese   sorts— at  214®2%c. 

One  of  the  city  dailies  of  last  Sunday  con- 
tained the  following  in  its  page  of  telegraphic 
news  from  New  York : 

New  York,  February  29.— The  prune  situation  is 
materially  improving  from  the  California  stand- 
point There  are  in  bond  here  to-day  probably  4,- 
500,000  pounds  less  prunes  thaD  there  were,  at  the 
1st  of  March  last  year,  and  this  large  shortage  has 
had  the  effect  of  stirring  inquiry  for  the  California 
product.  Dealers  in  dried  fruits  have  been  seek- 
ing to  fill  orders  here  within  the  past  few  days, 
and  to-day  orders  were  forwarded  to  San  Francisco 
for  prunes  on  a  basis  of  4  cents  free  on  hoard  for 
the  four  sizes.  These  are  to  supply  the  retail 
market  here  at  5  oeDts.  Advices  received  hen- 
show  .several  cars  were  shipped  during  the  week  to 
this  city. 

This  would  indeed  be  good  news  if  if  were 
true  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  careful  in- 
quiry fails  to  find  anything  approaching  com- 
hrmation  of  it  at  this  end  of  the  line.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  purpose  can  be  promoted 
by  gividg  out  a  report  thus  misleading. 

Dried  Fruits. 

PEACHES.  — Eastern  markets  are  reported 
dull  with  ruling  prices  extremely  low.  Quot- 
able at  4(35%c  delivered,  according  to  qual- 
ity, with  occasional  sales  of  Fancy  at  6(3)6%c. 
The  San  Francisco  market  is'  fairly  well 
cleaned  up. 

APRICOTS.  -  The  demand  both  at  the 
East  and  West  is  light.  The  stock  is  also 
light,  considerable  below  the  average  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  market  is  quoted, 
according  to  quality  at  7@10c  f.  o.  b. 

EVAPORATED  APPLES. -Receipts  from 
producing  points  sell  in  this  market  at  3%(34c. 
Straight  or  assorted  carload  parcels  sell  at 
4%@4%c 

PRUNES.— Few  sales  are  reported.  A  few 
carloads  have  been  moved  the  past  week  on  a 
basis  of  2%®3c  for  its  four  sizes.  Straight 
four  sizes  are  said  to  have  sold  at  a  slight 
advance  on  above.  Small  orders  for  such  ship- 
ments have  been  placed  on  the  basis  of  3@3%c 
for  the  four  sizes.  Stocks  are  reported  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand  both  here  and  at  the  East. 

RAISINS.— A  slight  demand  is  reported  for 
f.  o.  b.  shipment  at  Fresno  and  other  shipping 
points.  Some  sales  have  been  made  at  2% 
cents  for  3-crown  and  1%  cents  for  2-crown. 

NUTS.— There  is  nothing  doing.    Fears  are 
expressed  that  the  almond  crop  has  been  seri 
ously  damaged  by  freezing  weather. 

Jobbing  prices : 

Almonds,  paper  shell   9  @]n 

soft  shell   7   (»  8 

"        hard  shell  3%@  5 

Walnuts,  soft  shell   9  @10 

"       hard  shell   7  @  8 

Brazil   8  @io 

Peanuts,  California   3%@  \% 

general  quotations. 

The  market  is  quoted  nominally  as  follows, 
f.  o.  b.  : 

Apples,  quarters,  sun-dried   1H@  2 

rings,  evaporated, good  to  choice  2'/£(3i  3 

"        "             "        fancy   4  &  4V4 

Apricots,  fancy  Moorpark   10@11 

"       choice       "    10 

"       fancy   94 

"       choice   8V4 

"       standard   8 

prime   7 

Figs,  white,  fancy   5 

"        "     choice,   4 

"        "     standard   3 

black,  fancy     3% 

"        "     choice   2 

"        "     standard   1% 

Nectarines,  choice   5 

"         standard   4Vi 

"         prime   4 

Pears,  fancy  halves   7  @12 

"    quarters   h% 

"     choice  ,   5 

"     standard   4 

"    prime     3 

Peaches,  fancy   5 

"       choice   4 

"       standard   3% 

"       prime   3 

"       peeled,  in  boxes  10  @,\2yt 

Plums,  pitted   3% 

"     unpitted   1  @  1H 

Prunes,  4  sizes   3\i 

RAISINS. 

4-crown.  loose,  sacks  or  50-pound  boxes.  8J4 
3     "  "  "  "  2   @  2ii 

2    '•  "         "  "  "      1H@  IK 

Seedless  Sultana,  "  "  "      3&@  3\ 

"       Muscatel,"  "  "       l%®  2% 

Dried  Grapes,         "  "  "       2   @  2V, 

3-crown,  London  layers,  20-pound  boxes.. .  75@1  00 
Clusters,  "  "       1  25@1  50 

"        Dehesa,  "  "       2  00(32  25 

"        Imperial,  "  "       2  50@2  75 

Fresh  Fruits. 

APPLES— The  market  is  only  fairly  well 
supplied,  but  the  demand  is  light.  The  mar- 
ket is  quoted  at  50e(3jl.00  per  box  for  common 
to  good,  and  $1.25@$1.50  for  choice. 

CITRUS  FRUITS— The  cold  weather  it  is 
said  has  injured  the  orange  crop  in  some  parts 
of  the  State.  The  market  is  firmer,  but  no 
higher,  owing  to  good  stocks  on  hand  and  the 
cold  weather  being  against  consumption. 
Lemons  and  limes  are  easier.  The  market  is 
quoted  as  follows:  Oranges — Navels,  poor  to 
good,  75c@$1.75  a  box;  choice,  $2@$3;  seed- 
lings, f6e@$2.00  a  box,  accordnig  to  quality. 
Lemons  per  box,  common  to  fair.  $1.00@$1.50; 
choice,  *1.75®$2.00,  with  estra  selling  up  to 
$2.75  a  box. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— Prest.  .1.  J.  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  will  shortly  begin  the  construction 
of  a  $100,000  depot  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

—The  Everett,  Wash.,  pulp  and  paper  mill 
has  advertised  for  20,000  cords  of  fir,  5000 
cords  of  cottonwood  and  1500  cords  of  spruce 
for  the  coming  year. 

—The  Southern  Pacific  has  reduced  the 
rates  of  115  first  class  and  $7.50  second  class 
between  this  city  and  Portland,  Or.,  to  #10 
and  $5,  respectively.  The  reduction  takes 
effect  to-day. 

—At  last  the  Union  Iron  Works  has  received 
the  delayed  armor  plate  from  the  Government 
for  the  battleship  Oregon.  The  vessel  can 
now  be  ready  for  final  inspection  and  test  by 
May  15th,  1896. 

—Nearly  200  men  are  now  at  work  on  the 
new  electric  road  which  will  extend  from 
Marin  valley  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Tamal- 
pais.  The  Risdon  Iron  Works  will  furnish  the 
engines  and  boilers,  and  the  General  Electric 
Co.  the  electrical  appliances. 

—It  is  wired  from  Washington  as  an  import  • 
ant  news  item  that  Speaker  Reed,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  in  receipt  of  a 
twenty-three  pound  salmon  from  the  Colum- 
bia river.  It  would  be  possible  without  spe- 
cial effort,  later  in  the  season,  to  send  a  sixty- 
pound  salmo  quinnat  from  that  river. 

—The  Oakland  and  Livermore  Valley  Rail- 
road Company  has  incorporated  in  Oakland, 
Cal.,  to  construct  a  railroad  between  that  city 
and  the  Corral  Hollow  coal  mines.  It  is  capi- 
talized at  $3,000,000;  $45,000  has  been  sub- 
scribed. The  line  of  the  proposed  railway  is  to 
begin  near  the  eastern  limits  of  Oakland, 
thence  to  a  point  near  Livermore.  The  total 
length  of  the  proposed  road  is  45  miles. 

—The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railroad  direct- 
I  ors  have  given  Cotton  Bros,  a  contract  to 
build  a  bridge  across  the  Merced  river  for 
$45,000.  It  will  be  2600  feet  long  and  forty 
feet  above  the  water.  Most  of  it  will  be 
trestle  work.  There  will  be  three  spans  over 
the  river  proper,  each  125  feet  long.  The 
spans  will  be  composed  of  wooden  trusses 
bound  with  iron,  and  will  rest  upon  piers  of 
piling. 

—The  annual  report  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  '95,  shows 
that  the  capital  stock  is  1,500,000  shares,  par 
value  $100  each.  The  total  amount  issued  and 
outstanding  is  $120,934,170,  of  which  $1,000,000 
is  represented  by  shares  issued  for  cash,  the 
balance  having  been  given  for  stock  of  rail- 
way companies.  The  income  account  for  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  systems  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  shows  gross  earning-  from  operation, 
$35,847,810,311;  operating  expenses,  $23,7<?7,- 
596.24.  The  total  gross  earnings  from  opera- 
tion are  stated  at  $31,245,143.89,  made  up  as 
follows:  Total  freight  earnings,  $19,187,- 
454.08  ;  total  passenger  earnings,  $1 1,021. 129.62 ; 
total  other  earnings,  $1,036,560.19. 

— Santa  Fe  officials  have  recently  been  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  the  efficiency  and  earn- 
ing power  of  their  locomotives.  A  report  was 
recently  called  for  by  the  Board  showing  what 
one  additional  loaded  car  on  each  freight  train 
on  the  system  would  mean  in  earnings  during 
the  year.  The  answer  was  that  if  each  freight 
train  carried  one  more  loaded  freight  car 
there  would  be  additional  earnings  amount- 
ing to  $1200  per  locomotive  for  the  year.  The 
importance  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  the. 
Santa  Fe  has  something  like  1000  locomotives, 
and  with  the  additional  loaded  freight  car  on 
each  train  there  would  be  $1,200,000  in  all 
earned.  Moreover,  this  would  be  net,  be- 
cause it  would  cost  no  more  to  haul  that  extra 
car  than  it  costs  to  haul  the  present  load. 


C/ILIr"utp  Mlliy? 


—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods   which  have  yielded 
Wreatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Dlllerent 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  eniarged.  By  Edward 
J.  Wickson,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  liural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society:  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  599  pages,  Jully  illustrated,  price,  W3.00. 
postpaid. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


jut  h^ifi  \$\%% 


BY  GUSTAV  EISF.N. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  In  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wickson.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Pimii.isuino  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  #3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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By  the  State  LBCTDIUSB. 

Knowing  that  North  Butte  Grange 
would  hold  its  meeting  on  Saturday 
last,  the  writer  determined   to  dis- 
charge ;i  long-standing  obligation  to 
visit  the  Grange,  which  meets  at  Live 
( »ak.  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Sut- 
ler county,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
peal a  pleasure  he  invariably  experi- 
ences on  these  occasions.    An  early 
Start  and  a  drive  of  fifteen  miles  over 
splendid  roads  and  through  a  match 
less  agricultural  country  brought  me 
to  the  place  of  meeting  several  hours 
in  advance  of  the  session.    On  entering 
the  home  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wil- 
kinson, former  neighbors  and  charter 
members  of  Yuba  City  Grange,  he 
found  Brother  and  Sister  Frisbic  had 
preceded  him   on   a  similar  errand; 
hence  the  hours  sped  rapidly,  and  after 
partaking  of  the  good  things  from  the 
larder  of  Mrs.  W.  we  wended  our  way 
to  the  Grange  hall,  unannounced,  to 
find  a  good  attendance  of  ardent  mem- 
bers to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry- 
Worthy  Master  Johnson  being  un- 
avoidably absent,  that  sturdy  and  ven- 
erable Granger,  L.  D.    Hedger,  was 
called  to  preside  and  the  customary  | 
business  was  transacted.  The  Lecturer  j 
of  the  State  Grange  became  the  object  | 
of  attack  without  delay,  when  he  re- 
viewed the  Grange  cause  throughout 
the  Eastern  States  as  well  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  revealed  by  the  respective 
Grange  and  agricultural   press.  He 
showed  how  the  cause  is  flourishing 
throughout  the  great  Central  States  of  | 
the  Union,  and  pointed  out  that  what- 
ever  may  befall  the  Order  on  the  Paci- 
fic coast,  the  cause  would  grow  and 
flourish  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
To  relieve  the  monotony   of  Grange 
meetings  the  acts  of  the  recent  Na- 
tional Grange  were  read,  endorsing 
suggestions  of  the  National  Lecturer 
and"  instructing  him  to  proceed  to  put 
the  same  into  practice;  his  questions 
for  March  were   read,   with  instruc- 
tions, and  also  those  on  our  own  "ques- 
tion cards,''  and  it  seemed  the  uni- 
versal sentiment  that  it  was  a  step  in 
ihe  right  direction,  as  they  will  pre- 
vent sessions  from  lapsing  in  interest 
for  want  of  subjects  for  consideration. 
Remarks  were  made  by  members,  and 
considerable  enthusiasm  was  aroused 
all  'round.    It  was  to  the  writer  a 
most  interesting  and  profitable  visit, 
and  which  he  will  take  pleasure  in  re- 
peating.   A  storm  threatening  caused 
the  Frisbies  to  depart  earlier,  thus 
depriving  the  session  of  their  counsel 
and  good  cheer.    It  remains  to  be  said 
that  the  "  Live  Oakers  "  inhabit  a  sec- 
tion of  the  State  unexcelled  in  beauty, 
fertility  and  loveliness  to  be  found  any- 
where on  earth.    It  is  at  present  al- 
most a  solid  bed  of  wheat  and  barley, 
the  exceptions  being  the  intervening 
orchards  and  vineyards  and  the  occa- 
sional block  of  land  laid  over  in  fallow. 
The  grain  stands  from  six  inches  to 
twelve  inches  in  height,  and  there  was 
not  a  single  poor  piece  seen  on  the 
route.   

Worthy  Master  H.  E.  Huxley  of 
Wisconsin  addressed  the  Patrons  of 
that  State,  and  among  other  things 
has  the  following: 

"It  is  very  important  that  we  util- 
ize the  time  in  order  to  secure  good  re- 
sults from  our  labors  the  present  year. 
Do  not  forget  the  good  resolutions 
formed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange  and  look  about  us  and  see  what 
needs  our  first  attention.  Do  we  care- 
fully consider  what  an  effective  help 
the  Grange  can  be  made  to  be  if  we 
only  make  good  use  of  it  as  we  might  ? 
We  can  instruct  each  other  and  enjoy 
ourselves  at  the  same  time  if  we  only 
put  forth  a  little  effort  in  the  way  of 
punctual  attendance  and  the  faithful 
performance  of  our  duties,  and  "  what- 
ever we  do,  strive  to  do  well."  He 
who  aims  at  a  little  will  accomplish  but 
a  little.  Attempt  great  things  and  we 
may  expect  great  things.  Resolve  to 
succeed  and  success  will  follow. 

"  The  great  need  for  the  Order  in 


Wisconsin  is  an  active  effort  to  increase 
the  membership  by  organizing  new 
Granges  and  reviving  the  old  ones. 
How  shall  this  be  done  ?  If  the  maxim 
be  true  that  '  like  causes  produce  like 
results,'  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
evident  upon  its  face.  The  same  means 
which  were  used  to  bring  the  Order 
into  existence,  if  used  now.  will  pro- 
duce an  increase  in  membership,  and 
by  so  doing  extend  the  blessings  of  the 
Order  to  untold  generations." 


Official  Communication. 


enough,  and  days  appointed  for  the 
other  two,  next  week.  All  that  is 
needed  to  build  up  the  waste  places  in 
our  great  Grange  lield  is  to  show  the 
farmers  that  the  Order,  on  its  old  lines 
and  promises  will  help  them,  if  they 
will  try  to  help  themselves.  I  am  sure 
with  his  corps  of  good,  young  deputies 
and  his  own  constant  and  energetic 
work,  that  State  Master  Oliver  Wilson 
will  get  the  quota  of  fifty  new  Granges 
this  year.  There  are  many  old  char- 
ters laying  around  in  closets  and  cor- 
ners that  are  being  hunted  up.  brushed 
up  and  revived. 


Lectckek's  Office, 
Rochester,  Vt.,  Feb.  21st,  I8fl6. ( 
Worthy  State  LectCRBB : — Will  ynu  please 
call  the  attention  of  the  subordinate  and  Po- 
mona Lecturers  in  your  State  to  the  note  in 
the  National  Grange  Quarterly  Bulletin,  re- 
questing them  to  forward  you  reports  of  the 
discussions  on  the  general  topics  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  providing  they  are  not 
already  doing  so,  so  that  you  may  summarize 
the  same  and  send  them  to  me  not  later  than 
March  20th.  I  should  also  be  pleased  to  have 
you  forward  any  suggestions  in  regard  to  lec- 
ture work,  and  also  suggest  general  and  sup- 
plementary topics  for  discussion.  I  have  not 
as  yet  received  the  18%  roster  of  your  State 
Orange.  If  this  letter  reaches  the  Past  Lec- 
turer, will  you  please  forward  it  to  the  Lec- 
turer-elect at  once,  and  greatly  oblige  yours 
fraternally,  (Signed)   ALPHA  MB88KE. 

The  topics  referred  to  and  the  in- 
structions were  published  in  the  Pre»k 
of  January  25th,  to  which  but  few  re- 
plies have  reached  this  office.  The 
questions  for  March  refer  to  immigra- 
tion. 

First— Should  immigration  be  re- 
stricted ? 

Second — What  educational  qualifica- 
tions, if  any,  should  be  required  of  im- 
migrants ? 

The  supplementary  questions  are  as 
follows: 

The  sugar  industry  in  this  country — 
maple,  beet  and  cane.  Cost  of  keep- 
ing, income  aud  profits  per  cow. 
Which  is  the  most  profitable,  the 
creamery  or  the  cheese  factory  ?  Com 
parative  influence  of  men  and  women. 
Could  farmers  get  better  returns  by 
more  systematic  methods  of  marketing 
their  products  ?  Should  novels  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  farmer's  library  ? 
Who  is  the  ablest  Congressman  from 
this  State  ?  What  has  he  done  for 
agriculture  ?  What  is  the  record  of 
the  United  States  Senators  from  this 
State  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  ? 

The  writer  knows  of  no  better  way 
to  reach  the  subordinate  and  Pomona 
Lecturers  than  through  the  official 
organ.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  State  Lecturer  write  each  a  per- 
sonal letter,  if  he  had  their  names  and 
addresses,  but  not  having  them,  or  but 
few  of  them,  it  would  be  time  wasted. 
Circular  letters  might  be  printed,  but 
such  a  course  needs  first  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  State  Grange. 

The  National  Lecturer  requests  the 
State  Grange  roster.  If  he  means  the 
official  proceedings  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  officers  and  addresses 
mentioned  therein,  it  has  been  sent 
him  from  this  office. 


Camp     Roache     Programme  for 
1806 


Mortimer  Whitehead   in  Illinois. 


This  patriotic  Patron  is  "  stumping  " 
Illinois,  from  whence  he  writes  to  the 
Cincinnatti  Orange  Bulletin  as  follows: 

At  this  writing  I  am  in  Wayne  Co., 
Ills.  The  town  already  filling  up  with 
farmers  who  are  driving  in  from  the 
country  roundabout,  and  they  say,  "  It 
will  be  a  big  meeting,  the  Court  House 
will  hardly  hold  the  people."  This  is 
my  tenth  week  of  constant  lecture  work 
— to-morrow  at  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Albion,  county  seat  of  Edwards,  the 
adjoining  county— and  the  interest  was 
never  better.  I  never  saw  people — not 
only  farmers,  but  business  men,  me- 
chanics and  others — more  anxious  to 
hear  and  try  to  find  out  "  what  is  the 
matter. " 

And  we  are  getting  good  results. 
With  Deputy,  Bro.  A.  B.  Ogle,  and 
State  Lecturer  Alex.  Keady,  we  or- 
ganized a  fine  new  Grange  on  Monday 
with  forty-one  charter  members,  all 
new  material  but  seven,  and  we  have 
cut  out  three  more  since.  One  of 
which  will  be  organized  to-morrow  by 
Deputy    J.     E.    Seiler,    with  names 


The  summer  school  at  Camp  Roache 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  will  be^in 
this  year  on  July  6th  and  end  July  17th. 
Following  is  the  lecture  series,  season 
of  1891) : 

"Agriculture  and  Horticulture  "  -Professor 
E.  W.  Hilgard,  Professor  IS.  J.  Wickson.  Pro- 
fessor C.  W.  Woodworth,  A.  I*.  Hayne,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  "  Economies''  Pro 
fessor"  K.  A.  Ross,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
versity. 

Saturdays  during  the  encampment  will  be 
devoted  to  recreations  arranged  by  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  Committee,  composed  as 
follows:  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Allen.  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Miller,  Mrs.  C.  J.  McKinney,  Miss  Clara  A. 
Wright,  Miss  Jennie  Thompson,  Miss  Marion 
Adams. 

On  Saturday,  July  11th,  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Highland  Orange  Corporation  will 
be  held  at  the  camp. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  lectures 
to  be  given  during  the  encampment  this  year: 

first  week. 

July  l>—  Morning,  "Origin  and  Formation  of 
Soils,"  Professor  Hilgard :  afternoon.  "The 
Laws  of  the  Movement  of  Goods,"  Professor 
Ross. 

.Tulv  7— Morning, "The  Soil  and  the  Plant," 
Professor  Hilgard ;  afternoon,  "Water  Trans- 
portation," Professor  Ross. 

July  S  -Morning,  "  Significance  of  Form  in 
Animals  and  Plants,"  Professor  Wickson: 
afternoon, "Railroad  Corporations,"  Professor 
Ross. 

July  ;i— Morning, "  Irrigation  and  Rainfall," 
Professor  Wickson;  afternoon.  "Railroad 
Rates,  Professor  Ross. 

July  10— Morning, "The  Farmer's  Garden." 
Professor  Wickson:  afternoon,  "The  Policy  of 
the  State  Toward  Railroads,"  Professor 
Ross. 

SECOND  WEEK. 

July  in— Morning,  "How  Insects  Injure 
Plants,"  Professor  Woodworth;  afternoon, 
"Origin  and  Purpose  of  Money,"  Professor 
Ross. 

July  14— Morning,  "  Relation  of  Seasons  to 
Insect  Injury,"  Professor  Woodworth;  after- 
noon, "The  Tests  of  flood  Money,"  Professor 
Ross. 

July  15- Morning,"  Insecticides,"  Professor 
Woodworth  ;  afternoon,  "  Paper  Money  and 
Bank  Money,"  Professor  Ross. 

July  1(5— Morning,  "Up  to  Date  Practice  in 
Viticulture,"  Mr.  Hayne:  afternoon,  "The 
Battle  of  Cold  and  Silver,"  Professor  Ross. 

July  17— Morning.  "The  Olive  and  Its 
Products,"  Mr.  Hayne:  afternoon,  "The 
Present  Monetary  Situation  and  What  to  Do 
With  It,"  Professor  Ross. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Nprcdf  and  Positive  for* 
The  Safrat,  It.  .i  BLISTER  BTeT Med.  Takri 
Ihe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  pevere  artjr.n. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horne* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC     Imp'<"ible  to  produce  trnrnr  Nnninh. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price   Si  .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druccists,  or 
pent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TOE  L AWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  n 


VEHICLES  HARNESS 


AM.  KINDS 


Ml  MMI> 


No.  61*1.    Price  tfio. 

Top  Buggies   *?0toWI2» 

Road  Wagons                                 10  to  60 

Two-Seal  Wagons                        SO  to  110 

Phaetons   too  to  trto 

Surries  and  Carriage*.  125  to  'JOO 

Harness                                                 H  to  35 

Carts                                                 IB  to  as 

WE  SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 


SeDd  2c  stamp  for  Catalogue  or  call 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO. 

:;<;      1  II  L MONT  ST..  SAN  t  KANCIIOO. 


BAKER      <&  Mfl/nlLTON. 


THE  MON  STEM    FRAME  IUM  IIAIiROW 

reverses  without  detaching;  with  or  without  Ex- 
tension heads.    Write  for  Special  Circular. 
San  Francisco.  Sacramento,  Los  Aiigel«». 

he  1  acific  Loast  Dairyman. 


DEVOTED   TO    DAIRYING    AND  INTENSIVE 
FARMING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Semi-monthly,  IB  pages.    <;ood  illustrations 
Price  *1.00  per  Year. 

Sample  copies  free 


A  ten-cent  lamp  with  the 
right  chimney  ijives  more  light 
and  less  smell  than  a  $100 
lamp  with  a  wrong  chimney. 

What  is  the  right  chimney  ? 

What  lamp  have  you  got? 

We'll  send  you  an  Index  ; 
tree. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

PilliUirgh  Pa 

FRESH  PEACH  PITS. 

TEN  TONS  STRATIFIED  SEEDLING 
PEACH  PITS. 

Past  season's  crop.   Special  prices. 


Kin      UONJTO     ORCHARD  CO.. 
I  '•  i  u  u  -  ■  California. 

U/ANTED  ! 

5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

Kor  piece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALTA  LOMA  NURSERIES,  Alta  Loma.  Texas. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.    JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agent*.     -      -      No.  886  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Dairyman  Publishing  Co., 


TaeoniH.  Washington. 


C.  E.  ROSS, 


EYERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  B  W  ORLD'S 
WA8HEB    on    I  rial 

and  no  money  paid 
until  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Wash- 
ing easy.  Clothes 
elean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child 
can  use  it.  I  pay 
freight.  Circulars  free 
O  Mel. lean  St..  Lincoln.  III. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
723  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :   A.  VAH  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chloriuation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

THE    ONLY    TYPEWRITING  MACHINE 

with  the  Writing  always  In  sight,  and  has  simple 
Strong  Quick  Action.  Direct  Stroke.  Steel  Type. 
Powerful  Manifolder.  Permanent  Alignment.  Price 
only  tit. Sent  on  trial.  H.  K.  STARKWEATHER  CO.. 
Ground  Floor  310  California  St..  Sau  Francisco. 

Blake,    Moffltt    <fc  ToiA/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeies. 
BLAKE,  MCFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Agents 


Jiafcr  from  »o0.to$500.  n  month  at  hnnif  ortrs,. 

til  a?.  WorkforyountaadoM.  I  "i  -  ■  '  oth- 
ers. Kara  tour-own  11*1  n*.  OatHl  raraUhwl  ftw. 
f.M  lo«oria.on~.<  Hl<  *<;<!  SUIT  «  *>.  <  hlravo 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Fioueer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  WEEK  ENDING   FEBRUARY  18,  18116. 

554,854.— Harvester — J.  F.  Appleby,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal. 

554,902.— Amalgamator— T.  G.  B.  Massicks,  Pres- 
cott,  A  T. 

554,649.— Hose—  W.  F.  Bowers,  S.  F. 

554.768.— Fi.UME  Gate— C.  P.  Brown,  Redlands,  Cal. 

554,984 .—Car  Coupling— S.  Colman,  S.  F. 

554  912, _Gold  Separator— A.  Derrenberger,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

554,782.— Indicator— C  Johnson,  Bourne,  Or. 

554,699.— Vaporizer— G.  C.  Johnson,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

554,887  —Burglar  Alarm— W.  C.  Longstreth, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

555,016.— Roof  Cleat— T.  H.  Montgomery,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

554,831.— Typewriter— P.  F.  Nilson,  Phoenix,  A.  T. 
554  744,—Pipk    Cleaner — I.    B.     Sturges,  Port- 
land, Or. 

554,745.— Water  Heater— Sturm  &  Froelich,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

554,749  — Wire  Con. kr—VV.  U.  &  E.  S.  Wadsworth, 
Sutter,  Cal. 

564,768.  Safety  Brake— R.  P.  Williams,  Grants' 

Pass,  Or. 

Note. —Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order) .  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
eecurity,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Paper  pulp  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
articles  within  reach  of  mankind.  Mixed 
with  glue  and  plaster  of  paris  or  Port- 
land cement,  it  is  the  best  thing  to 
stop  cracks  and  breaks  in  wood.  Pulp 
paper  and  plaster  alone  should  be  kept 
within  the  reach  of  every  housekeeper. 
The  pulp  must  be  kept  in  a  close-stop- 
pered bottle,  in  order  that  the  moisture 
may  not  evaporate.  When  required 
for  use,  make  it  of  the  consistency  of 
thin  gruel  with  hot  water,  add  plaster 
of  paris  to  make  it  slightly  pasty,  and 
use  it  at  once.  For  leakage  around 
pipes,  to  stop  the  overflow  of  water  in 
stationary  washstands  where  the  bowl 
and  the  upper  slab  join,  it  is  invaluable. 
Used  with  care  it  will  stop  small  leaks 
in  iron  pipes,  providing  the  water  can 
be  shut  off  long  enough  to  allow  it  to 
set.  Around  the  empty  pipe  wrap  a 
single  thickness  or  two  of  cheese-cloth 
just  wide  enough  to  cover  the  break, 
then  apply  the  compound,  pressing  it 
in  place  and  making  an  oval  of  it,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  lead-pipe 
joining,  only  longer.  The  strength  of 
this  paste,  when  once  it  is  thoroughly 
hardened,  is  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
piece  of  cheese-cloth  prevents  any 
clogging  of  the  pipe  by  working  through 
the  cracks.  Paper  pulp  and  fine  saw- 
dust, boiled  together  for  hours  and 
mixed  with  glue  and  linseed  oil,  make 
a  perfect  tilling  of  cracks  in  floors.  It 
may  lie  put  on  and  left  until  partly 
dry,  then  covered  with  paratfine  and 
smoothed  with  a  hot  iron.  The  sur- 
face, if  properly  managed,  is  equal  to 
the  polished  wax  floor. 

Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies. 

For  special  and  general  information 
in  regard  to  the  best  makes  and  prices 
of  dairy  supplies,  Separators,  large  or 
small,  IJabcock  Testers,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Cheese  Vats,  etc.,  as  well  as 
close  estimates  on  Creamery  Plants  of 
any  capacity,  write  to  R.  E.  Steele, 
109  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Nikola  Tesla  thinks  that  "the  dis- 
covery which  would  do  most  to  better 
our  condition  would  be  the  demonstra- 
tion that  the  earth's  electrical  charge 
can  be  disturbed,  and  thereby  elec- 
trical waves  efficiently  transmitted  to 
any  distance  without  the  use  of  cables 
or  wires."  Edison  says  that  "the  dis- 
covery or  invention  which  would  do 
most  to  better  the  conditions  of  life  " 
would  be  "  the  production  of  electricity 
direct  from  coal." 


First  Burglar— Got  your  chloroform 
ready?  Second  Burglar — Yes;  dope 
the  old  man  first,  1  suppose?  "Not 
on  your  life;  the  baby  first." — Detroit 
Tribune. 


nPHOBIM  Calves  wiiii  the  .iohn 
n  v-J  i->  MAluJj|  qq.'s  chemical 
Dehorner.  Eight  years  successful.  At  Druggists 
or  prepaid  fl.  Pamphlets  free.  Address  T2  River 
street,  Chicago.  The  application  of  any  other  sub 
stance  Is  an  infringement  of  patent  478,877. 

Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  Write  ine  and  1  will  tell  yon 
how.  Give  plainly  your  name  and  address.  H.  K 
STARKWEATHER.  31U  Call foruia  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  187S. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danvilie,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F„  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


J.  R.  CATLKTT.  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal.  Breeds 
only  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  fowls.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, 50c  per  setting  or  11  settings  for  f.').00.  Also 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  eggs  at  25c  each.  Leg- 
horn stock  for  sale  at  $12.(10  per  doz.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.   Send  for  circular. 


R.  G.  BEAD.  Napa.  Cal.,  breeds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs.  $1.00  a  setting.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell, 
Prop.,  Sacramento.  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans;  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns;  Black  Spanish  ;  Black  Minorcas: 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal..  White  Leghorns.  B.  P. 
Rocks,  Light  Brahmas.  Eggs  $1.50  per  setting. 
Incubator  lots  of  Leghorns.  "5  cts.  per  doz. 


J.  W.  FOROEUS,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  Fine  Fowls 
and  Eggs.   Write  to  me. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


MRS.  J. G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison.  Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  60c  per  doz. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  NUes  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  —  Berkshlres  from  imported 
Stock— Mayfleld,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshlres. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  li.  HOVT,  Bird's  Lannlng,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Ranis  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILKY,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Pure  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fal  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  II. GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish. French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. !     Knows  a  Good  Thing. 


WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*f*  General  Commission  Merchants,  41 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large 
Be  sure  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any 
G.  W.  York  &  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago, 


pages, 
other. 
III. 
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KC  CREfrtO  SEND  FOR 
b  Eat       C  J%         Sample  copy  01 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  CM  DDI  I  CC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  OCX  tj U  I  I  LI  L <J 
FREE.  THEA.I.ROOT<JO.,i>Iedina.O. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO  .  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


The  Little  Giant 
Cream  Separator  is 
known  all  over  the 
world,  and  like  the 
other  Sharpies  sepa- 
rators is  driving  all 
competitors  out  of 
the  market  It  is 
pre  -  eminently  the 
machine  for  the  intelligent  dairyman. 
|  An  Australian  butter  maker  calls  it 
I  "a  patent  staircase  to  the  farmer's 
j  heaven."    Send  for  circulars  to 

P.   M.  SUARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


LIGHTNIN-G  WELL  MACH'Y 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS, 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS., 
AURORA  ILL?-CHICAG0.-  DALLAS.TEX.' 


Porter  Bros.  &  Co., 

Having  Effected  a  Satisfactory  Settlement  of  their  Affairs, 

ARE  AGAIN  OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS. 


315    Davis   Street,   San  Francisco. 


SESSIONS  &  CO.. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  B86,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

At  Ihe  STATU  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jan'y  and  Feb'y 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.    Correspondence  solic'lii 


220  Market  S!,? 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul-  i 
try  Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Best  to  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St. 
Oakland,  Cai. 


|\|EW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  189©  Finest 
book  ever  published,  contains  nearly  lot) 
pagea,  all  printed  in  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  all  diseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
and  gardening  pav.  Sent  post  paid  for  15c. 
John Banscher, Jr,,T)ox60Freeport,  111. 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Per/eel. 


■ri)  Bim 


Migration.    Loweftl  priced 
Untl-t-liKa  lluti'luT  mndv. 
(JEO.  II.  ST  \  111.. 
1  I  I  toiaa  v  (iili  m.  QmImoj  .in. 


8  SHORTHORN  BULLS  8 

FOR  SALE. 

YEARLINGS  AND  TWO  -  YEAR -OLDS  from 
good  mill;  and  butter  strains  —  from  recorded 
breeders. 

I  have  choice-bred  (registered)  POLAND-CHINA 
AND  BERKSHIRE  PIGS. 

P.  U.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac  Co.,  Cal. 


ESTAOLISHEO  1863 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trust  worthy  associates  jnd  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  oases  in  our  oftlce,  we  h  ive  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  oilier  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new  Circulars  and 
■.i.dvice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage     Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  A  (rents.  220  Market  St..  S  P 

4  Free  Offers! 

For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific;  Rural  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  tiled  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand 
some,  orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor 
tance  of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time 
liuess.  In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber promptly  renewing  his  or  her  Subscrip- 
tion. 

Second— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  for  the  same. 

Thikd— We  will  send  Fkee  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Ri  u.u.. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth — We  will  send  Fkee  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

In  any  communication  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  binder  is  desired,  and  to  what  ad 
dres9  it  is  to  be  sent. 

THE   PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS, 

'■480  Mark.-!  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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GALVANIZED 


STEEL  WIRE 
NETTINGS 


POULTRY  YARDS,  PIQEON  HOUSES, 
AVIARIES,  ETC. 

-X-  -X-  -X- 


Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing  and  Gates. 

BARB  WIRE,  WIRE  CLOTH. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars. 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company, 

2S   J7  Fremont  Street 


San  Francisco. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 


MAKERS  OK 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 

WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


WIRE 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE '.  8  AND   10    PINE  STREET. 

FRANK  L.    BROWN,   PACIFIC  COAST  AGENT. 


Ww™.l  <sag&  ACME  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
one  operation.   Made  en- 
tirely of  cast  steel  and  wrought 
iron— practically  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

IH  A  .i.  H.  NASH,  Sole  M'f'r, 
Milllngton,  Men  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  III. 


Our  1896 

Spray  Pump 


Beats  the  Record. 


SEND   FOR   OUR    NEW  CATALOGUE 

If  you  buy  a  "BEAN"  you  will  have  the 
best  there  is. 

The  "BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE,"  Bean's  Latest, 

Is  a  surprise  to  all  the  other  fellow*. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

LOS  QATOS,  CAL. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering:  Poultry  Houses,  Sheds  and  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR   ARTICLE  AT   A   Sn ALL  COST. 
8  AO  Sqdare  FMt,  with  Nails  and  Paint  Complete   


Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 


I  DELIVER  CKBEon  hoard  at 
Saii  Francisco  or  Portland. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


IIC»  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ill  S.  Broadway,  l_os  Angelea. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREE5 


AUGUi 


JSB> 


  WITH   

GILMAN'S  patent  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

PATENTED  AUGUST   I,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 
For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 

circulars. 

B.    R.    G  I  L  /VV  f\  N, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
480  NINTH  STREET   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tlie  Fortoes  Cultivator. 

Compact.    Durable.     Light  Draft. 

HeHt   Iron  anil  Steel.    No  woodwork  to  weather- 
check  or  split. 
No  neck  draft.     Teeth  and  Shovels  will  not  clog;. 
Driver  ha*  liU  work  lu  front  of  liliu. 

Any  tooth  may  i>.  uaed. 
The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  in  tw  o  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.   The  eleven  tooth  cuts  six  feet  In  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  a  five-foot  or 
even  smaller  if  desired.  The  eleven  tooth  Is  calculated 
for  a  two-horse  machine.   The  thirteen  tooth  fur  three  or 
four  horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  ur  eight  feet  In  width. 
This  Implement  Is  commended  by  ali  who  use  It. 
For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  address: 

GEORGE  YA/.  FORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 
UL'BSEKVILLE,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


\A7.  C  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON   PRUNE   DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 

dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE.— The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 

is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES,  ETC..  ETC.   Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


Cross-Compound  Engines  and  "  Whirlpool "  Centrifugal  Pumps 

FOR  EVERY  DUTY  AND  CAPACITY 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  YAVORKS. 

625  Sixth  Street   San  Francisco. 


SQUEEZE  ™  FARM. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  Or  


You  might  get  three  times  as  much  out  of  it,  and  not  work  so  hard,  if 
you  worked  in  the  right  way.  Rest  your  body,  and  operate  your  mind  a 
while.  Send  for  the  PLAN  ET  J  R.  book  for  1896,  (it's  free),  and  learn  all 
about  the  f.imotts  farm  tools  that  do  a  week's  work  in  a  day.  The  Double 
Wheel  Hoc  is  simply  fascinating.  It  does  more  hoeing,  plowing,  or  culti- 
vating than  six  men,  and  neither  talks'nor  eats. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  llfl^j;  rket  St.  PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR    TO  WIN    W/flTER    WO  RKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

IJ0  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
'  plied  for  making  Pipe.    Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Ptpei 

with  jk«nh»)Mrtr 


IMPROVirtXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

First  patented  by  Jacob  Price. 

I  have  just  received  a  new  lot  of  these  machines,  with  a  steel  box  and  other  improvements,  which 
make  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  compact  sowing  machines  In  the  market. 

This  Seed  Sower  will  sow  wheat  100  feet  wide  (working  width.  80  ftet),  elevating  just  enough  grain 
to  distribute  It  properly,  whether  the  team  walks  fast  or  slow.   Price  S36.  For  sale  by 
.   L.    C  MOREHOUSE, 

W.M.  H.  GRAY,  Agent   San  Leandro,  Cal, 


JMST 


Dandy  INo.  31  Steel  Plow  Doubletree   Price, 

Dandy  Steel  Plow  Singletree 


SjJ I .OO  Each 
.35  Each 


Buy  before  they  are  all  gone. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St..  San  Francisco. 
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Gloomy  Outlook  for  Hops. 


According  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  the 
best  reason  to  be  fully  informed,  there  is  no  immedi- 
ate prospect  of  better  times  in  the  hop  market.  Mr. 
N.  F.  Walter  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Lilienthal  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  is  quoted  as  having  declared 
himself  as  follows  in  an  interview  at  Healdsburg  last 
week : 

My  advice  to  all  in  the  hop-growing  business  is  either  plow 
up  their  yards  or  not  cultivate  them  at  all.    There  can  be  no 
improvement  so  long  as  the  yield  remains  the  same,  which 
has  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  it 
is  all  folly  for  the  growers  to  speculate  on  the 
future  when  there  is  not  a  ray  of  hope  for  enhanced 
values. 

My  house  has  control  of  400  acres  of  hops  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington,  and  not  a  foot  of  the  soil  is 
going  to  be  turned  this  year.  So  it  is  plain  enough 
that,  knowing  the  state  of  affairs  as  we  do,  we 
have  not  an  iota  of  faith  in  a  change  for  the  better, 
and  we  know  it  only  too  well  that  it  would  be  a 
dead  loss  to  us,  every  cent  we  would  expend  for 
cultivation. 

*  EL  * ,  #  #  *  *  *  * 
Up  in  Mendocino  county  the  hop  growers  a  short 
time  ago  held  a  convention,  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  would  harvest  but  a  portion 
of  their  crops.  As  a  result  there  will  be  nearly  200 
acres  less  this  year  than  there  were,  and  half  this 
number  have  been  plowed  up.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  have  been  a  more  sensible  conclusion  if  they 
had  agreed  not  to  cultivate  a  single  acre  this 
spring.    It  would  be  better  for  them. 


Shipments  of  California   Products  in  1895. 


Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman's  report  to  the  State  Board 
of  Trade,  covering  the  year  1895,  makes  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  showing  of  the  exports  of  Cali- 
fornia  products.     The   shipments  of  fruits,  nuts, 
j  wine,  brandy  and  vegetables  during  1895  aggregated 
j  48,871  carloads,  a  gain  of  5346  carloads  over  1894, 
and  8043  carloads  over  1893.    The  shipments  of  fruit 
!  alone  have  more  than  doubled  since  1890,  having 
!  been  37,101  carloads  last  year  against  16,196  car- 


The  Free  Market  Project. 


A  Livermore  Farm. 


We  give  this  week  the  third  installment 
of  views  illustrative  of  the  beautiful  Liver- 
more  Valley.  The  larger  picture  is  among 
the  foothills  southwest 
from  the  town  of  Liver- 
more,  and  shows  part  of 
the  Olivina  Farm  of  Mr. 
Julius  Paul  Smith.  The 
smaller  cut  represents 
one  of  Mr.  Smith's  wine 
cellars.  These  views  are 
characteristic  of  the 
Livermore  country.  The 
owner  of  Olivina  Farm 
is  among  the  very  pro- 
gressive men  of  the  vini- 
cultural  industry.  He 
has  studied  the  methods 
and  growing  of  the  grape 
and  of  treating  its  prod- 
uct in  all  the  wine-mak- 
ing countries  of  Europe, 
and  has  an  establishment 
combining  the  results  of 
his  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  growing  of  Japa- 
nese hemp  is  to  be  tried 
experimentally  near  Ba- 
kersfield.  It  is  declared 
by  persons  who  claim  to 
know,  that    the    soil  of 

California  is  better  adapted  to  the  crop  than  even 
that  of  Japan  itself.  Considerable  of  this  hemp  is 
grown  in  Illinois,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  almost 
six  feet,  and  gives  one  crop  a  year.  In  California  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet  and  gives  two  crops 
a  year.  The  market  value  of  this  article  is  now  about 
8  cents  a  pound,  and  a  good  California  acre  will  pro- 
duce two  tons  of  it  a  year. 

There  is  a  creamery  agitation  on  at  Newman, 
Stanislaus  county.  The  project  is  for  a  $5000  plant, 
to  be  operated  under  co-operation. 


OLIVINA' S  CELLARS. 


The  Harbor  Commission  continues  to  be  deluged 
with  appeals  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  market. 
In  most  cases  they  are  in  an  indefinite  form,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  appellants  have  no 
very  clear  idea  of  what  they  want.  The  letter  which 
represents  the  best-digested  plan  of  operation  comes 
from  Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  and  is  as  follows  : 

To  the  Honorable  State  Hoard  of  Harbor  Commissioners — Gen- 
tlemen :  The  Campbell  Fruit  Growers'  Union  respectfully 
petitions  your  honorable  body  to  establish  a  free  wholesale 
and  retail  market  for  fruit  and  produce  on  the  wa- 
ter front  of  San  Francisco,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  in  your  judgment  best  serve 
the  interests  of  both  producers  and  consumers.  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  objects  sought,  we  think 
the  following  features  essential : 

First. — It  must  be  the  usual  and  ordinary  ter- 
minus for  perishable  products  of  all  transportation 
companies,  at  which  all  such  products  will  be  deliv- 
ered, unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  shipper. 

Second. — The  sale  must  be  conducted  under 
such  regulations  as  shall  insure  to  all  shippers  the 
opportunity  to  know,  without  expense  to  them- 
selves, whenever  they  may  so  desire,  the  particu- 
lars of  the  disposal  of  their  products. 

Third. — To  accomplish  this  purpose  there  must 
be  a  competent  inspection  under  the  control  either 
of  the  Harbor  Commissioners  or  a  State  organiz- 
ation of  producers. 

Fourth. — There  must  be  the  authority  to  levy  up- 
on all  produce  delivered  to  the  market  whatever 
additional  tolls  to  those  now  paid  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  defray  the  expense  of  proper  supervision. 

The  great  mass  of  both  producers  and  consumers 
are  certainly  very  anxious  to  have  this  market 
established.  When  the  existing  method  of  selling 
to  consumers  is  such  as  to  force  them  to  pay  high 
prices,  and  yet  the  returns  to  the  producers  are 
less  than  the  cost  of  production,  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  changing  the  method  cannot  be  questioned. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Campbell  Fruit-Growers' 
Union, 

F.  M.  Righter,  President. 
S.  G.  Rodeck,  Secretary. 

The  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners have  no  author- 
ity to  manage  such  an 
Exchange  as  is  proposed. 
They  will  provide  the 
place,  but  the  producers 
must  do  the  rest.  Al- 
together, the  project  ap- 
pears to  be  "in  the 
wind,"  with  no  immedi- 
ate prospect  of  being  put 
on  a  practicable  basis. 


Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  proposed  fruit 
cannery  at  Biggs. 


OLIVINA    FARM,    LIVERMORE    VALLEY,  CAL. 

loads  in  1890.  Compared  with  1894,  shipments  of 
deciduous  fruits  by  rail  fell  off  2353  carloads,  while 
dried  fruits  gained  1007  carloads.  The  shipments  of 
raisins  fell  off  slightly,  and  the  shipments  of  canned 
fruits  decreased  forty  per  cent.  In  citrus  fruits  the 
shipments  increased  5500  cars. 

Gen.  Chipman  predicts  that  by  1900  California 
will  be  exporting  75,000  carloads  of  the  products  of 
her  orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens.  Fruit  grow- 
j  ing  has  undergone  a  period  of  discouragement,  grow- 
ers have  been  disheartened  and  immigration 
checked,  but  the  situation,  intelligently  considered, 
should  not  shake  the  faith  of  anybody  in  California 
as  the  foremost  State  in  the  Union  for  diversified 
agriculture. 


The  "Penryn  Pre- 
serving and  Canning 
Company  "  was  orga- 
nized at  Penryn  on  the 
7th,  with  the  following 
directors  and  officers: 
F.  H.  Cockayne,  presi- 
dent; H.  F.  Albee,  vice- 
president;  Fred  C.  Miles, 
secretary;  R.  W.  Rob- 
erts, treasurer;  J.  M. 
Francis;  G.  H.  Turner. 
The  company  has  a  sub- 
scribed capital  of  nearly 
$5000.  It  is  proposed  to  put  up  a  plant  and  start  in 
on  this  season's  crop. 


The  Fresno  Horticultural  Society  has  been  organ- 
ized "  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  interests  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  Fresno  county,  and  of  obtaining  and 
disseminating  useful  information  with  reference  to 
planting,  growing,  curing  and  marketing  deciduous 
and  all  other  tree  fruits."  W.  W.  Phillips  is  presi- 
dent and  O.  B.  Olufs  secretary. 


A  dispatch  from  Woodland  dated  March  10th  says 
the  cannery  project  has  been  revived.  Two  men  have 
guaranteed  to  put  in  a  plant  worth  $20,000  on  condi- 
tion that  the  business  men  raise  a  bonus  of  $5000. 
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The  Week. 


\\  ciii  tier  aud 
Crops. 


The  Rural  Press  has  upon  fol- 
lowing pages  of  this  week's  issue 
a  very  valuable  collection  of  expert 
testimony  upon  the  present  situation  of  fruit  crops 
as  affected  by  weather  conditions.  We  commend 
the  careful  reading  of  the  letters  to  all  interested. 
So  far  as  we  can  remember,  there  has  never  been 
published  such  a  satisfactory  symposium  by  observ- 
ers whose  names  are  such  a  guarantee  of 
close  observation.  Since  the  storms  we  have 
had  a  run  of  clear,  bright  and  warm  weather, 
with  northerly  winds  which  have  made  quite 
a  draft  upon  moisture,  and  the  man  who 
was  waiting  for  the  storm  to  put  his  plows  in  the 
orchard  or  vineyard,  had  not  many  days  before  the 
surface  was  hardened  under  him  again.  What  seems 
to  be  the  general  need  now  is  moisture  with  warmth, 
for  shallow-rooting  crops  at  least.  This  season  has 
thus  far  shown  a  tendency  to  fly  to  extremes,  both  in 
temperatures  and  moisture.  A  few  weeks  of  the 
golden  mean  would  coin  millions  for  us  now. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M., 
March  11,  189G,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Eureka  

1  64 

32.01 

32.33 

31  28 

Red  Bluff  

.10 

14.53 

25.13 

19.47 

.28 

* 

21.54 

12.78 

San  Francisco  

.30 

13.89 

21.97 

18.72 

Fresno   

.04 

4.93 

11.32 

7.00 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.10 

14.61 

22.46 

* 

Los  Angeles  

.40 

7.82 

11.68 

14.20 

San  Diego  

.32 

4.44 

10.23 

4.57 

.02 
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*  Indicates  no  record. 


Proposed  Raisin  A  new  scheme  of  co-operation  has 
been  proposed  in  connection  with 
the  raisin  industry  at  Fresno. 
This  time  it  is  the  packen — as  distinguished  from  the 
growers — who  propose  a  plan  of  working  together 
somewhat  after  the  model  of  the  California  Wine- 
makers'  Association.    The  scheme  is  as  follows  : 

The  packers  propose  to  unite  in  a  corporation  to  handle  the 
raisins  of  the  State,  organizing  with  a  capital  of  *1, 000,000,  the 
stock  to  be  taken  by  the  members  of  the  several  packing 
firms  about  in  proportion  to  last  year's  pack,  each  car  packed 
being  representative  of  one  share  of  stock,  and  each  stock- 
holder providing  his  proportionate  share  of  money  needed  to 
make  advances  and  meet  other  expenses. 

The  object  of  the  packers'  union  is  to  stop  competition  in 
selling,  to  limit  the  output  by  securing  other  channels  than 
the  raisin  market  for  second-crop  grapes  and  low  grade  rais- 
ins, and  to  secure  the  highest  possible  price  for  the  raisin 
product. 

The  plan  contemplates  holding  raisins  for  f.  o.  b.  prices,  en- 
tirely eliminating  all  consignments.  It  also  contemplates 
selling  through  one  central  agency  controlled  by  the  corpora- 
tion. The  prices  are  to  be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  a 
committee  of  three  representing  the  growers'  interests,  to 
be  appointed  by  and  from  the  managers  or  presidents  of  the 
several  banks  in  the  raisin  district. 

It  contemplates  a  pooling  of  all  the  raisins,  based  upon  the 
grading  from  the  stemmers,  which  grading  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  corporation.  It  also  contemplates  the  pool- 
ing of  the  money  which  the  raisins  bring,  each  grower  to  have 
his  proportionate  share  of  all  sales,  based  upon  his  grade, 
quality  aud  the  amount  of  raisins  delivered,  without  refer- 
ence to  whether  they  are  first  or  last  sold,  and  the  propor- 
tionate sharing  of  any  loss  that  might  be  sustained  by  the 
failure  to  market  any  portion  of  the  raisins. 

It  contemplates  reasonable  advances  to  be  made  to  the 
growers  for  picking  purposes,  either  on  the  delivery  of  the 
raisins  or  in  case  of  special  need,  to  be  given  in  loans  on  proper 
security  before  delivery  of  raisins. 

The  plan  contemplates  the  securing  of  at  least  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  output  of  raisins  before  it  shall  be  considered 
operative. 

The  success  of  this  project  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  williugness  of  the  growers  to  join  in  it — 
and  right  here  is  the  hitch.  They  declare  that  in 
all  such  engagements  the  grower  comes  out  at  the 
little  end  of  the  horn,  and  they  fear  it  would  be  so 
in  this  case.  Negotiations  are  now  in  progress 
looking  toward  a  good  understanding  between  the 
two  interests.  Time  alone  can  tell  how  it  will 
turn  out. 


Menace  to  the 
Vineyard  Interest. 


Under  the  existing  Hawaiian 
tariff  law  the  duty  on  California 
wine  is  15  cents  a  gallon.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  increase  this  to  30  cents  a  gallon 
on  all  wine  of  less  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  to 
fifty  cents  a  gallon  on  all  wine  above  that  alcoholic 
strength.  As  nearly  all  of  the  wines  sent  from  here 
are  sweet,  containing  about  20  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
they  would  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  gallon. 
The  viticulturists  of  California  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  resisting  the  inroads  of  Japanese  sake, 
which  pays  only  15  cents  duty,  and  realize  that  if 
the  proposed  increase  of  over  200  per  cent  is  added 
to  their  product  it  will  be  driven  from  the  Hawaiian 
market  and  the  sweet  wine  trade  be  effectually  de- 
stroyed. To  the  end  of  preserving  the  island  trade, 
which — owing  to  the  presence  there  of  a  large 
Portugese  population — is  very  large,  the  California 
wine  men  are  making  every  possible  effort  to  induce 
the  Hawaiian  Legislature  to  let  the  tariff  stand  as 
it  is. 

It  was  a  graceful  act  on  the  part 
of  Governor  Budd  to  appoint 
F.  H.  Buck  of  Vacaville  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  caused 
by  the  death  of  his  lamented  father,  the  late  Senator 
L.  W.  Buck.  Frank  Buck  has  been  for  years  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  fruit  enterprises,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  important  properties  of  his  own  in 
the  same  line.  He  has  been  prominent  in  efforts  to 
improve  fruit  trade  facilities,  and  is  well  known  for 
his  devotion  to  business  and  for  his  understanding 
of  the  details  of  fruit  production  and  preservation. 
His  fitness  for  a  place  on  the  State  Board  will  be 
generally  recognized.  Mr.  Buck  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  at  its  last 
meeting,  and  the  society  telegraphed  to  Governor 
Budd  its  satisfaction  at  his  selection. 


Commissioner 


K.  11.  Buck. 


McCarty's  Starving 
Horses. 


The  report  that  temporary  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for 
the  relief  of  "White  Hat"  Mc- 
Carty's starving  horses,  appears  not  to  have  been 
true;  and  up  to  the  9th  inst.  the  condition  of  the 
stock  had  grown  rapidly  worse.  A  Stockton  letter 
of  the  7th  describes  the  situation  as  follows: 

A  horseman  who  returned  from  the  Stanislaus  ranch,  where 
"White  Hat''  McCarty's  band  of  horses  are  dying,  says 
that  the  fiue  animals  have  starved  to  death  and  many  others 
are  dying  for  want  of  food.  About  forty  of  the  band  broke 
across  the  river  and  got  into  good  feed,  but  the  rest  of  the 
band  of  300  are  in  a  field  and  there  is  nothing  but  gravel. 
The  death  struggles  of  the  starved  horses  must  have  been 
terrible,  for  they  pawed  great  holes  in  the  ground  where 
they  fell  from  exhaustion  and  pounded  their  heads  on  the 
earth  till  they  died.  The  stench  of  the  fifty  dead  animals  is 
awful.  The  rancher  has  plenty  of  good  feed,  but  he  refuses 
to  give  it  to  McCarty's  horses.  Some  of  the  stock  is  very 
fine,  one  of  the  number  being  the  Hush  mare,  with  a  record 
of  2 : 12. 

This  terrible  condition  of  affairs  made  great  indig- 
nation at  Modesto,  and  there  have  been  threats  of 


severe  punishment  both  to  McCarty  and  Canty. 
Moved  by  these  threats  or  by  compassion,  Canty 
has,  during  the  last  two  or  three  days,  been  doling 
out  a  little  feed  to  the  starving  stock.  Secretary 
Holbrook  of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  has  gone  to  Modesto,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  sheriff  of  Stanislaus  county,  will  take  meas- 
ure to  relieve  the  suffering  stock.  McCarty  appears 
to  be  dead  broke.  He  declared  in  this  city  on  the 
10th  that  he  couldn't  pay  the  pasturage  bill  and  that 
he  didn't  have  money  enough  to  pay  his  fare  to  Mo- 
desto. He  said  that  his  band  of  horses  represented 
an  investment  of  upwards  of  $100,000,  but  that  he 
could  not  make  sales  at  any  price. 

A  Santa  Rosa  letter  of  7th  inst. 
reports  that  a  very  important 
hop  suit  was  decided  by  a  jury  in 
Judge  Dougherty's  court  here  to-day.  In  1893  Sam 
R.  Jewell  of  that  place  sold  his  hop  crop  to  Flint  & 
Co.  of  Sacramento.  The  crop  was  to  be  delivered  in 
1894  at  15  cents  per  pound.  When  Jewell  was  ready 
to  deliver  the  hops  Flint  &  Co.  refused  to  take  them, 
claiming  they  were  not  as  represented  they  would 
be.  In  the  meantime  the  crop  was  assigned  to  the 
Santa  Rosa  National  Bank.  The  hops  were  sold  to 
another  firm  at  a  great  reduction  from  the  price 
agreed  upon  between  Flint  and  Jewell.  Then  the 
bank  sued  Flint  for  $2400,  which  was  claimed  to  be 
the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained,  and  the  jury 
awarded  plaintiff  that  amount.  The  hop  men  of  the 
county  watched  the  progress  of  the  suit  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  many  of  them  consider  the 
verdict  a  great  victory  for  them. 


Important 
Hop  Suit. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Tnos.  Fox  has  been  appointed  postmaster  at  Sacramento. 

Gov.  F.  T.  Greenhalge  of  Massachusetts  died  on  the  5th. 

Smallpox  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  carnival  of  horrors  in 
Cuba. 

San  Jose  is  more  or  less  apprehensive  that  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  will  be  moved  to  Berkeley.  Gov.  Budd  is  reported 
to  be  favorable  to  such  a  proposition. 

In  spite  of  denials,  the  opinion  grows  that  there  is  immi- 
nent likelihood  of  a  fusion  of  the  interests  of  the  Panama  and 
Nicaraguan  canal  companies. 

Mr.  Normax  A.  Rideoit,  the  well-known  banker  of  Marys- 
ville,  and  son  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  was  killed  in  the  Magalia 

mine  near  Chico  on  the  Sth  inst. 

The  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  of  San  Jose,  of  which 
B.  D.  Murphy  has  long  been  the  head,  has  closed  its  doors. 
It  is  said  that  all  depositors  and  stockholders  will  be  paid  in 
full. 

Popi'lar  demonstrations  of  hatred  for  the  United  States 
continue  to  be  made  in  Spain.  They  are  mere  personal  acts, 
however,  and  the  Government  spares  no  pains  in  their  sup- 
pression. 

Ballington  and  Maud  Boom  have  begun  the  organization 
of  their  new  salvation  work.  Some  half-dozen  local  corps  of 
the  Salvation  Army  have  gone  over  to  them  and  many  more 
are  to  follow. 

Laidlaw,  the  clerk  who  was  used  by  Millionaire  Russell 
Sage  as  a  shield  against  a  dynamite  bomb,  and  who  was 
badly  injured  in  the  process,  has  been  awarded  $40,000  dam- 
ages.   Sage  has  been  fighting  the  case  for  three  years. 

Presidential  talk  is  growing  animated,  especially  among 
the  Republicans.  McKinley's  managers  are  making  the  most 
active  canvass  and  at  this  time  the  Ohioan  is  clearly  the  lead- 
ing figure  in  the  race.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  time  for 
new  developments.  Among  the  Democrats  the  situation  is 
just  what  it  has  been  for  some  time— a  multitude  of  candi- 
dates, but  nobody  notably  in  the  lead. 

Tue  defeat  of  the  Italian  Army  in  Abyssinia,  reported  last 
week,  has  thrown  the  Italian  people  into  an  uproar,  and  the 
Crispi  ministry  has  been  compelled  by  popular  disapproval  to 
retire.  For  a  time  it  was  thought  that  King  Humbert  would 
be  forced  to  abdicate.  It  is  declared  that  the  war,  which  is 
purely  an  aggressive  one,  will  be  continued,  though  from  the 
American  point  of  view  it  appears  to  be  an  unreasonable  and 
gross  piece  of  business. 

Clara  Barton  writes  from  Constantinople  to  the  Red  Cross 
Society  that  the  Turkish  Government  has  not  only  given  her 
full  permission  to  carry  out  her  plans  of  relief,  but  that  "an 
active  and  generous  effort  was  displayed  toward  making  our 
endeavors,  our  journeys,  etc.,  safe,  pleasant  and  as  easy  as 
possible,  and  also  as  productive  of  beneficial  results  as  could 
be  wished."  All  of  which  would  indicate  that  the  unspeak- 
able Turk  is  not  quite  so  black  as  he  is  painted. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  out  anything  definite  from  the  war 
reports  from  Cuba.  The  fighting  is  of  the  guerilla  sort,  and 
in  a  general  way  it  seems  plain  that  the  patriots  are  holding 
their  own.  They  have  been  greatly  inspirited  by  the  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  in  this  country  and  are  daily  in  receipt  of 
aid  of  a  more  substantial  sort.  General  Weyler  has  ceased 
issuing  his  blood-and-thunder  manifestos,  since  their  only  ef- 
fect has  been  found  to  be  a  quickening  of  American  sympathy. 

In  his  recent  address  before  a  home  missionary  meeting  in 
New  York  President  Cleveland  said :  "  The  toleration  of 
evils  and  the  indifference  to  christianizing  and  elevating  in- 
fluences in  the  States  in  the  West,  which,  if  unchecked,  de- 
velops into  badly  regulated  municipalities,  corrupt  and  unsafe 
Territories  and  undesirable  States."  This  remark  has  been 
taken  by  many  as  a  reflection  on  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  newer  Western  States.  Congressman  Hartman  of  Mon- 
tana is  especially  stirred  up  about  it,  and  early  in  the  week, 
in  a  speech  in  the  House,  severely  criticised  the  President. 

It  is  intimated  that  President  Cleveland  will  not  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  resolutions  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of 
Cuba.  The  reason,  presumably,  is  that  such  recognition,  fol- 
lowing the  speeches  of  Sherman  and  Morgan,  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  Spain  and  by  Europe  generally  as  the  formal  adop- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  the  cause  of  the  patriots  and 
that  it  might  precipitate  a  war  with  Spain.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  plans  are  not  posi- 
tively known,  as  he  has  said  nothing  at  all  with  reference  to 
the  Cuban  question  since  his  last  message  to  Congress.  The 
Congressional  resolutions  have  not  yet  offloially  reached  the 
White  House. 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  LATE  STORM. 


Some  Damage  to  Early  Orchards,  but  Huch 
Less  Than  First  Reported 


In  a  Broad  View,  the  Benefits  of  the  Rain  Par  Exceed  the 
Losses  by  Frost. 


The  following  letters  have  been  received  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  made  by  the  editor  of  the  Rural 
Press  for  information  as  to  the  effects  of  the  recent 
cold  wave.  It  was  desired  to  get  something  more 
intelligent,  definite  and  authoritative  than  the  usual 
newspaper  reports  —  which  are  made  up  largely 
from  presumption  and  hearsay — and  to  that  end  rep- 
resentative men  all  over  the  State  were  asked  to 
give  the  facts  as  they  understood  them.  The 
response  has  been  most  generous,  and  as  the  result 
of  it  we  are  able  to  announce  that  the  early  reports 
of  damage  by  frost  were,  generally  speaking,  exag- 
gerations. Some  damage  has,  indeed,  been  done  ; 
but  in  the  main  the  storm  did  more  good  than  harm. 

SHASTA  COUNTY. 

Apricots,  Almond*  and  Walnuts  Destroyed  in  Anderson  Valley. 

Anderson,  Cal.,  March  7,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Press— Dear  Sir:   Apricots,  almonds  and  English 
walnuts  are  destroyed  by  the  late  frost;  the  rest  of  the  fruit  is  not 
injured,  and  prospects  for  grain  could  not  be  any  better.    Yours  re- 
spectfully,   Wm.  Hawes. 

TEHAMA  COUNTY. 

Hard  Blow  to  Apricots  and  Almonds — Half  Crop  of  Peaches. 

Red  Bluff,  Cal.,  March  6,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Press.— Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiry,  we 
believe  that  the  apricot  and  almond  crops  will  be  a  total  failure 
this  season  here.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  we  will  have  about 
one-half  the  peach  crop  based  on  the  '95  crop.  This  we  believe  is  a 
little  under.  However,  it  is  too  early  to  form  any  fair  estimate  at 
this  writing.  A  few  good,  hot  clays  would  decide  whether  we  are  to 
have  one-half,  three-fourths  or  a  full  crop.   Very  truly. 

Red  Bluff  Canning  Co. 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

Damage  Very  Light  in  the  Vicinity  of  Eureka. 

Eureka,  Cal.,  March  7,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Press— Dear  Sir:  The  effects  of  the  cold  wave  were 
not  so  serious  here  as  we  had  reason  to  fear.  We  had  six  inches  of 
snow  on  the  2nd  inst.  and  the  thermometer  stood  four  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point  from  10  p.  m.  on  the  3rd  to  8  A.  m.  following.  The 
snow  was  a  protection  and  the  trees  were  loaded  with  it.  There 
was  little  sun  and  the  snow  melted  slowly  and  was  followed  by 
rain.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  snow, 
would  have  been  very  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  as  they  had  been  very 
well  advanced  by  the  warm  weather  which  preceded  the  cold  wave. 
Altogether,  the  damage  was  very  light.  Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Melde. 

BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Almonds,  Peaches  and  Apricots  Pretty  Hard  Hit  Along  Feather  Rirer. 

Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal.,  March  9,  1896. 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press— Dear  Sir:  In  replying  to  your  inquiry 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  frost  on  the  fruit  crop  in  our  district,  I 
feel  an  inclination  to  hesitate  in  making  such  a  report.  Opinions 
are  apt  to  be  given  from  one's  own  standpoint,  conditions  are  not 
the  same  in  all  the  orchards  even  in  one  vicinity,  therefore  the 
effects  of  the  frost  vary  according  to  the  exposure  of  the  trees,  the 
lay  of  the  ground,  and  the  varieties  of  fruit  in  the  orchards,  but  near 
as  I  can  judge,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  entire  district 
here : 

Almonds  will  not  figure  much  as  a  crop.  The  Nonpareil  and 
Drake's  Seedling,  however,  will  yield  fairly  well,  perhaps  half  a 
crop  for  these  two  varieties;  other  varieties  are  a  failure. 

Peaches  are  seriously  damaged  in  some  locations,  clings  and  late 
freestones  suffering  most.  1  find  orchards  bordering  the  foothills  or 
a  range  of  hills  10  be  injured  most.  I  should  say  there  will  be  from 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  crop  of  peaches  for  an  entire  district. 

Apricots  in  some  locations,  very  little  crop;  others,  fairly  good; 
all  in  all,  perhaps,  one-half  a  crop. 

Plums  and  prunes  are  all  right  and  promise  now  a  heavy  yield. 
Bartlett  pears  are  safe  also. 

Nectarines  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  uninjured.  Cherries 
have  not  figured  much  as  a  crop  in  our  district.  The  above  is  the 
correct  situation  here,  near  as  I  am  able  to  judge.  Very  truly 
yours,  W.  P.  Hammon. 

SUTTER  COUNTY. 

Almonds  All  Killed  and  Apricots  Badly  Damaged. 

Yuba  City,  Cal..  March  7,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Press— Dear  Sir  :  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, the  fruit  crop  is  all  right,  except  the  almouds  and  apricots. 
The  almonds  are  about  all  killed;  and  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  apricots  are  killed.  In  other  words,  we  can't  expect 
over  one-quarter  of  a  crop  of  'cots,  and  not  enough  almonds  to  pay 
for  gathering.  All  other  varieties  are  all  right;  in  fact,  the  outlook 
for  crop  is  better  than  prices.  There  was  but  little  smudging  done 
here;  only  one  man  smudged  on  Saturday  night,  Feb.  29th  and 
smoked  his  almonds  only.  As  yet  they  look  doubtful,  so  I  will  re- 
port on  them  later  on.   i  am,  very  truly,  R.  C.  Kells. 


YOLO  COUNTY. 
The.  Frost  Made  -A  flood  Thinning."  But  Dropping  is  Feared 
Later  On. 

Woodland.  Cal.,  March  9,  1896. 
Editor  Rural '  Press— Dear  Sir:  So  far  as  I  can  tell  at  present, 
the  cold  wave  has  done  but  little  if  any  damage,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  almonds,  beyond  a  proper  thinning.  Reports  from 
Yolo,  Blacks,  Capay  and  Winters  tell  the  same  story.  But  I  think 
this  freeze  will  cause  a  heavy  drop  later  on.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
be  sure  about  that  as  yet.  H.  C.  Howard. 

PLACER  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Miles  Reports  Serious  Loss  in  Placer  County. 

Penryn,  Placer  Co..  March  8,  '96. 
Editor  Rural  Press— My  Dear  Sir:   Frost  has  damaged  the  dif- 
ferent fruits  in  the  following  proportion:    Plums,  90%;  apricots, 
80%;  peaches,  25%.   Balance  of  varieties  of  fruits  have  escaped. 
Damage  most  severe  on  low,  or  relatively  low,  ground. 

Yours  faithfully,  Fred.  C.  Miles. 


SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Daniel  Flint  Finds  Little  Damage  in  His  Orchards,  and  Thinks 
Fruit  Crops  Will  'te  Good. 

Sacramento,  March  8th,  '96. 
Editor  Rural  Press:   As  there  has  been  such  a  great  scare  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  frost  on  the  early  fruit  for  the  last  two  weeks,  I 
thought  I  would  make  a  little  enquiry  and  see  what  truth  there  was 
in  it.  I  began  to  interview  every  man  that  I  could  see  from  the 


country,  every  person  who  dealt  in  fruit,  and  as  many  consumers  as 
possible.  I  believe  it  is  a  well  acknowledged  characteristic  among 
Americans  not  to  plead  ignorance  to  anything,  especially  to  current 
questions  of  the  day.  All  that  I  interviewed  showed  their  kindness 
to  give  information,  whether  it  was  personal,  imaginary  or  hearsay. 
My  enquiries  extend  over  a  field  from  Rocklin,  Penryn,  Newcastle, 
American  river,  Cosumnes  river,  Florin,  out  on  the  plains,  and  down 
Sacramento  river.  Drawing  as  mild  an  average  or  conclusion  as  I 
could  from  sources  of  information  supplied,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  nearly  all  the  almonds  had  been  killed,  about  half  of  the  apri- 
cots, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  early  peaches.  One  dealer  that 
has  a  lot  of  dried  apricots  in  San  Francisco  told  me  that  the  alarm 
was  so  great  that  they  had  been  offered  2  cents  a  pound  more  for 
them  within  the  last  few  days.  He  thought  apricots  would  be  very 
high  this  year,  and  almonds  8  to  10  cents  per  pound.  I  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  this  information  and  determined  to  make  a  personal 
examination  for  myself.  Besides  my  own,  I  visited  and  made  a 
personal  examination  of  four  of  the  largest  orchards  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  city,  and  interviewed  the  owner  of  the  fifth.  The  condition 
of  these  orchards,  so  far  as  the  frost  is  concerned,  is  so  near  alike 
that  a  description  of  one  will  answer  for  all.  I  have  the  Madalene 
and  Bartlett  pears,  the  early  and  late  Crawford  and  clingstone 
peach,  and  after  a  careful  and  thorough  search  I  could  find  no  dam- 
age by  the  frost,  the  Madalene  pear  having  been  in  bloom  for 
about  ten  days,  the  peaches  in  full  bloom,  and  the  Bartlett  pears 
just,  coming  into  bloom.  There  were  some  volunteer  potatoes  about 
6  inches  high  among  the  trees,  and  about  one-third  were  lulled  to 
the  ground.  I  found  the  almonds  in  the  first  orchard  that  I  visited 
well  set  and  plenty  of  them,  and  not  one  in  twenty  blasted  or  likely, 
from  appearances,  to  fall  off.  The  leaves  were  about  one-fifth 
grown,  which  gives  a  healthy  appearance  to  the  trees.  Some  of  the 
trees  were  heavily  loaded,  while  others  had  but  a  few  on  The  shv 
bearers  could  not  be  from  effect  of  frost,  for  the  blasted  fruit  or 
embryo  nuts  were  not  on  the  tree  or  on  the  ground.  From  a  distance 
the  apricots  seem  to  have  suffered  severely  from  the  frost,  but  on 
closer  inspection  the  facts  are  entirely  different.  The  apricot  blos- 
soms some  time  before  the  leaf  puts  out.  and  before  the  leaves  show 
the  blossom  and  shield  part  to  the  young  fruit  turn  a  dark  red,  or 
almost  brown— nearly  the  color  of  the  limbs— and  to  a  person  not 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  tree  they  would  pronounce  it  dying. 
On  attempting  to  remove  the  blossom,  in  no  case  did  the  fruit  come 
with  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  adhered  firmly  to  the  stock.  The  blos- 
som, or  shield,  apparently  remains  with  the  young  fruit  as  a  pro- 
tector, until  by  expansion  and  growth  it  throws  it  off,  and  is  able  to 
protect  itself.  Most  of  the  trees  that  I  have  examined  will  bear  too 
much  fruit  for  their  own  good,  or  the  good  of  the  fruit.  I  do  not 
think  the  frost  has  done  much  damage  to  the  early  peach,  the  plum 
or  prune.  The  prune  is  nicely  in  bloom  now.  What  the  future  will 
bring  forth  no  one  knows,  but  I  think  the  fruit  growers  were  a  little 
too  previous  in  their  alarm.   Yours,  Daniel  Flint. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 

Early  Fruits  Pretty  Hard  Hit  About  Clear  Lake. 

Lakeport,  Cal.,  March  7,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Press— Dear  Sir:  The  grain  crop  has  not  been  hurt 
by  the  late  storm.  Everything  in  that  line  looks  well  and  favorable 
for  a  good  crop.  The  prospect  for  a  good  crop  of  fruit  of  all  kinds 
was  never  better,  but  the  almonds  which  were  out  in  bloom  are  now 
thinned  down,  so  that  there  will  be  very  little  or  no  crop  to  speak  of 
at  all.  Also,  the  apricots  that  bloomed  full  will  be  about  a  total 
failure,  and  the  early  blooming  variety  of  plums  the  same;  there 
will  be  a  few  here  and  there  possibly.  But  in  some  localities  where 
the  almond  was  not  in  ful  1  bloom  and  is  not  out  yet,  unless  some- 
thing later  comes  those  trees  will  have  a  full  crop.  The  prunes 
were  not  advanced  enough  in  this  locality  to  be  hurt  by  the  weather 
so  far,  and  there  is  the  finest  show  for  a  bigger  crop  than  ever  has 
been  had  in  the  county.  Of  course  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet,  as 
last  year,  to  have  our  prunes  nipped  later  on.  Very  few  of  the 
peaches  were  ad  vanded  far  enough  to  be  huit  by  the  storm.  The 
snow  hangs  on  the  mountains  pretty  well;  the  peaks  and  high 
ranges  are  still  covered,  but  the  valleys  are  entirely  clear  of  it  now. 
All  prospects  show  for  damp  weather  still.  To  give  you  some  idea, 
personally,  of  the  way  the  fruit  is  on  my  place:  I  have  fifty  almond 
trees  full  of  buds,  all  in  full  bloom  but  twenty.  Of  those  that  were 
in  full  bloom,  about  one  in  five  is  not  destroyed  bv  the  weather, 
while  the  twenty  trees  that  have  not  bloomed  yet  don't  seem  to  be 
hurt  at  all.   Yours  truly,  F.  W.  Gibson. 


NAPA  COUNTY. 

Effects  Not  Serious  in  the  Region  About  Culistoga. 

Calistoga,  March  7,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Dress:— The  general  opinion  is  that  peach  trees  that 
were  in  full  bloom  have  suffered  more  or  less,  while  those  not  yet  in 
bloom  have  escaped  injury.  Cherries  are  not  supposed  to  be  in- 
jured, as  they  are  not  in  bloom  yet.  Apricots  and  almonds  are 
thought  to  be  almost,  if  not  wholly,  destroyed  for  this  season, 
Prunes  are  all  right  as  yet;  they  will  probably  not  be  in  bloom  here 
for  two  weeks  or  more  yet  There  are  not  many  peaches,  almonds, 
apricots  or  cherries  raised  here,  most  people  only  raising  enough 
tor  their  own  use  and  in  some  cases  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  sell; 
therefore,  there  will  be  no  serious  loss  in  this  community.  The  low- 
est temperature  with  me  this  season  (within  the  past  week)  was  28°; 
one  of  my  friends  nearer  town  reports  25°.  For  my  own  part  I  think 
it  will  be  some  days  before  it  can  be  fully  known  just  how  much  the 
fruit  crop  has  suffered  here.  I  hardly  think  we  are  safe  yet,  and 
would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  we  had  killing  frosts  in  the  near 
future.   Very  truly  yours,  Ira  W.Adams. 

Prof.  Husmann  Thinks  the  Damage  is  not  Serious  in  the  Napa 
District. 

Napa,  Cal.,  March  9,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Press — Dear  Sip:  Your  enquiry  about  the  effect  of 
the  recent  cold  wave  in  this  neighborhood  has  reached  me,  and  I 
will  give  you  my  observations  as  far  as  can  yet  be  ascertained.  To 
explain,  a  few  introductory  remarks  may  be  necessary.  On  Friday 
night  we  had  a  heavy  shower,  and  a  cold  norther  sprang  up  during 
the  day,  drying  off  the  rain  from  the  buds  and  blossoms,  which  was 
followed  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  (February  29th  and  March 
1st)  by  a  hard  frost.  This  may  have  done  damage  to  the  almonds 
and  apricots,  then  about  through  blooming.  Peaches  were  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  suffer  to  any  great  extent.  But  as  it  was  a  dry 
frost,  the  injury  was  not  as  much  as  if  the  bloom  had  been  wet  by 
rain  when  this  set  in.  On  Monday  morning  it  commenced  to  snow, 
until  about  four  inches  covered  the  ground,  and  weighed  down  the 
trees.  It  was  all  gone  about  noon,  was  followed  by  slight  rains,  and 
culminated  in  another  snow  on  Tuesday  morning,  which  has  been 
followed  by  variable  weather  until  now.  but  no  serious  frosts.  My 
impressions  at  this  time  are  as  follows:  The  almouds  and  apricot's 
maybe  damaged  somewhat;  in  the  latter,  however,  no  more  than 
will  give  a  good  crop  of  choice  fruit,  without  the  necessity  of  thin- 
ning. Peaches  and  nectarines  will  be  a  full  crop,  as  I  find  an 
abundance  of  live  buds,  and  it  may  save  a  good  deal  of  labor,  though 
it  may  make  the  crop  a  trifle  later.  Kelsey  plums,  which  were  out 
in  full  bloom,  may  have  suffered  most  ;  other  plums  and  prunes  not 
far  enough  advanced  to  be  hurt.  Cherries  may  be  somewhat  in- 
jured, but  they  were  hardly  out  far  enough  to  be  hurt  seriously. 
Pears,  apples  and  quinces  not  damaged  at  all,  as  they  come  out 
later.  From  all  this,  I  conclude  that  we  are  not  seriously  damaged. 
In  a  week  from  now  we  shall  lie  better  able  to  judge.  Take  it  all  to- 
gether, the  crop  of  the  northern  counties  seems  to  me  to  be  safest  yet, 
especially  in  later  blooming  fruits,  which  will  keep,  and  can  be 
grown  without  irrigation.  I  hardly  need  mention  that  vines  are  per- 
fectly safe  as  yet,  as  they  start  later  than  any.  To  me  it  would 
seem  like  a  strong  hint  to  pay  more  attention  to  late  fruits  that  will 
keep  well  than  to  rush  the  summer  fruit  to  market  at  a  time  when 
it  is  crowded,  and  the  choicest  peaches,  Bartlett  pears,  etc.,  bring 
only  a  nominal  price  or  are  dumped  into  the  bay.    Yours  truly. 

George  Husmann. 


SOLANO  COUNTY. 

Apricots  on  Lowlands  Damaged  in  Pleasants  Valley. 

Pleasants  Valley,  Cal.,  March  7,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Press: — Reports  coming  in  are  very  conflicting  as 
regards  damage  to  fruit  by  frost  and  snow  of  last  week.  However, 
apricots  have  been  damaged  more  or  less  on  lowlands,  but  unhurt 
on  uplands  and  hills.  Peaches  are  not  damaged.  It  is  too  early  at 
this  date  to  tell  what  damage  if  any  to  the  plum  crop.  Prunes  are 
unharmed.   Yours  very  respectfully,  W.  J.  Pleasants. 

Apricots  Badly  Nipped  in   Vara  Valley  —  Foothill  Orchards  Escape 
Injury. 

Vacaville,  March  9,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  I'ress: — At  the  present  time  it  is  very  hard  to  esti- 
mate the  situation  accurately — in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  As 
it  looks  to-day,  I  should  say  we  should  expect  of  apricots  25  per  cert 
of  a  crop,  peaches  and  nectarines  75  per  '-ent,  while  cherries,  plums, 
prunes,  pears  and  grapes  are  practically  unharmed.  The  orchards 
on  the  foothills  are  almost  exempt  from  damage.    So  far  as  ob- 


served, the  loss  of  this  season  seems  to  be  just  where  it  was  experi- 
enced in  1895,  and  taking  last  season  as  a  criterion,  we  can  expect 
later  on  a  heavy  dropping  of  the  young  fruit,  which  would  bring  all 
varieties,  except  grapes,  under  the  75  per  cent  mark.  Some  of  our 
growers  think  apricots  will  make  a  half  crop,  but  as  that  would 
mean  three  times  the  crop  of  1895,  I  think  it  is  much  too  high  especi- 
ally as  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  hill  crops,  owing  t'o  heavy 
product  of  last  year,  will  be  lighter  this  season.   Yours  very  truly, 

F.  B.  McKevitt. 

SONOMA  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Burbank  Reports  Slight  Damage  at.  Santa  Rosa. 

..,,„,„         ^       „    Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  March  6,  1896. 

Editor  Rural  Pr<  SS. — Dear  Sir:  The  damage  by  the  late  frosts  in 
this  vicinity  will  not  affect  the  crop  of  fruit  to  any  extent  though 
the  mercury  fell  to  30°,  and  possibly  lower  in  some  iocalities  Apri- 
cots and  peaches  were  in  some  rare  cases  injured  in  some  warm  lo- 
cations where  the  bloom  had  already  dropped  leaving  the  tinv  fruit 
exposed.  Japan  plums,  though  in  full  bloom,  received  no  iniurv 
Apples,  pears,  plums  and  prunes  not  injured  in  the  least  The  same 
frost  a  week  or  two  later  would  have  caused  serious  loss  Cold 
rainy  or  very  windy  weather,  when  fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom  is 
faroftener  the  cause  of  failure— by  preventing  pollination— than 
spring  frosts,  as  can  be  verified  by  careful  observation 

Respectfully  yours,  Luther  Burbank. 


Mure 


Serious  Damage  at,  Healdsburg—  Walnuts  Frozen. 


n-.oc.     o-  Healdsburg,  March  7,  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  reporting  to  you  yesterday,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  examine  fruit  trees  in  this  vicinity.  Fruit  trees  here  being  much 
more  advanced  in  growth  were  much  more  severely  injured  than 
fan  her  down  the  valley.  Many  claim  that  peaches  will  be  a  com- 
plete failure.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Many  blooms  which  were  not 
open  are  uninjured.  These  should  produce  one-fourth  to  one-half 
a  crop  in  most  places,  depending  on  the  variety  also  Cherries 
though  not  in  bloom  when  the  frost  came,  are,  unlike  the  peaches' 
badly  injured.  These,  with  apricots,  are  probably  all  that  are  seri- 
ously frozen.  Sincerely,  Luther  Burbank. 
The  Clocerdale  District  Greatly  Benefited  by  the  Storm. 

„,.,     „  „  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  March  6,  1896. 

Editor  Rural  Press— Dear  Sir:  The  recent  storm  has  had  only  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  all  crops,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  here 
The  moisture  was  much  needed  and  came  only  in  due  season  Or- 
anges are  hanging  beautifully  upon  the  trees  and  tree  blossoms  ap- 
pear fresh,  vigorous  and  unharmed.  In  the  valley  the  snow  meas- 
ured two  and  one-half  inches  deep,  while  the  mountainous  eleva- 
tions registered  as  high  as  seven  or  eight  inches.  A  warm  rain  is 
now  falling  in  occasional  showers,  with  bright  sunshine  between 
tlmes-  Wm.  T.  Heald. 

Some  Slight  Damaeje  Done  to  Peaches  in  the  Sebaslopol  District. 

„,.,„,„  „  „  Sebastopol.  Cal.,  March  8,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Dress — Dear  Sir:  As  far  as  my  observation  and  ex- 
amination of  the  fruit  buds  are  concerned,  they  are  but  slightly 
injured  in  the  vicinity  of  Sebastopol.  The  peach  and  apricot  were 
the  only  fruit  trees  that  were  out  in  bloom.  I  rather  think  that 
peach  trees  located  on  low  bottom  land  were  more  or  less  injured 
Yours  respectfully,  A.  Beattie. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY. 

Almonds.  Apricots  and  Peaches  More  or  Less  Injured  in  the.  Walnut 
Creek  Neighborhood. 

_„.  ,  „         „       Walnut  Creek,  Cal.,  March  9,  1896. 

Editor  Rural  Press.— Dear  Sir:  Responding  to  your  inquiries- 
The  storm  was  qui  te  severe,  and,  in  looking  through  my  orchard  and 
some  of  my  neighbors',  I  think  there  has  been  damage,  but  not  so 
much  as  first  expected.  Almonds,  apricots  and  peaches  are  more 
or  less  damaged;  most  all  kinds  of  other  fruit  are  later  and  I  think 
not  much  hurt.   Yours  truly,  H.  P.  Pennimann. 

Apparently  No  Damage  at  Martinez— Early  Fruits  Nipped  at 
Lafayette. 

„  „  „     ,  _  Martinez,  March  6,  1896. 

Editor  Pacific  Mural  ftws.-DEAB  Sir:  In  response  to  your  in- 
quiry as  to  frost  damage:  In  the  orchards  around  Martinez,  if  dam- 
age has  been  done,  it  is  not  yet  apparent.  The  fruit  is  set  upon  al- 
monds and  apricots,  and  has  not  as  yet  blackened  nor  fallen  off 
Whether  such  dropping  will  take  place  later  on,  we  cannot  tell 
Reports  from  orchards  near  Lafayette  indicate  freezing  and  black- 
ening of  almonds  and  apricots  and  heavy  loss  in  the  few  orchards 
located  there.  I  have  no  reliable  information  from  any  other  part 
of  the  county  except  from  the  Hemme  place,  where,  although  snow 
fell  and  water  froze,  the  fruit  has  not  shown  any  signs  as  yet  of  be- 
ing damaged.  Contra  Costa  oranges  have  not  been  frosted  this 
year.    Frank  T.  Swett. 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

Almonds  the  Only  Trees  Seriously  Affected  in  the  Pleusanton  District. 

Pleasanton,  March  7,  1896. 

Editor  Paci  fic  Rural  Press— Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the 
6th,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  an  extended  report,  but  have  talked 
to  several  parties  who  are  generally  well  posted,  and  the  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  almonds  are  badly  hurt,  say  two-thirds  or  possibly 
more  of  crop.  Apricots,  spotted,  probably  will  average  a  good  thin- 
ning, saving  labor  to  do  same.  Peaches  are  not  thought  to  be  hurt 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  Cherries  the  same.  Rather  too  early  to 
form  correct  opinion  on  either  apricots,  peaches  or  cherr'es.  Pears 
in  a  few  cases,  when  just  in  bloom,  are  thought  to  be  injured  some 
but  generally  are  considered  all  right.  Prunes,  plums,  apples! 
vines,  etc.,  not  enough  advanced  to  be  hurt. 

In  commercial  orchards  smoking  was  generally  resorted  to,  and 
the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  in  results— dollars— excepting 
almonds,  that  fruit  in  this  vicinity  is  not  hurt.  Respectfully. 

C.  B.  Steank. 

Royal  Apricots  Suff  ered  at  Niles— Small  Damage  in  Other  Respects. 

Niles,  March  8,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Press— Dear  Sir:  I  have,  as  per  your  request  of  5th. 
looked  into  the  matter  of  frost  injury  to  fruits  and  blossoms  in  this 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  am  pleased  to  state  that  it  has  not 
been  very  great.  The  apricots  of  the  Royal  type  were  in  full  bloom, 
and  just  setting  fruit  on  the  blossoms  that  came  out  first,  and  some 
of  these  were  killed,  but  as  there  was  a  very  full  blooming  in  most 
of  the  orchards,  it  is  my  opinion  that  with  this  variety  the  few  that 
were  killed  by  frost  will  be  a  benefit  rather  than  injury,  if  the 
present  favorable  weather  should  continue  so  that  most  of  the  blos- 
soms set,  and  I  think  that  there  will  be  a  good  crop  of  these 
varieties. 

Apricots  of  the  Moot-park  type  were  not,  in  most  orchards,  far 
enough  advanced  to  be  hurt,  but  in  some  they  were  a  little  earlier 
and  seem  to  have  been  hurt  more  than  the  other  kinds.  They,  the 
Moorpark  varieties,  dropped  most  of  the  blossom  buds  this  year,  as 
they  have  frequently  done,  so  that  there  was  a  rather  poor  display 
of  blossoms  any  way,  and  the  frost,  in  addition  to  the  dropping  of 
unopened  buds,  may  result  in  a  short  crop  of  these  kinds. 

Almonds  were  not  injured  by  frost,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  but  were 
dropping  before  the  frost,  as  they  are  still,  in  the  usual  way  on  the 
floor  of  the  valley,  but  as  they  set  very  well,  have  hopes  of  a  good 
crop. 

I  do  not  think  that  peaches  or  any  of  the  other  fruits  were  far 
enough  advanced  to  be  injured  by  the  frost,  at  least  I  can  find  no 
blossoms  or  fruit  that  show  any  signs  of  such  injury. 

We  had  a  very  close  call  on  about  three  nights,  but  had  clouds, 
rain  or  wind  all  except  one  morning  of  those  that  were  coldest,  and 
on  that  morning  it  was  not  clear  except  for  a  few  hours  before  day- 
light.   Yours  truly,    J.  C.  Shinn. 

SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 

No  Damage  from  the  Cold.  Ware— Fine  Fruit  Prospects. 

Redwood  City,  Cal.,  March  9,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Press.— Dear  Sir:  So  far  as  I  have  examined  the 
orchards  in  this  county,  there  has  been  no  damage  resulting  from 
the  recent  cold  snap.  The  fruit  trees  of  all  varieties  are  very 
heavily  laden  with  bloom,  and  the  prospects  were  never  better  for  a 
big  fruit  crop  than  at  present.   Yours  as  ever,  John  Isaac. 


SANTA   CLARA  COUNTY. 

Some  Damage  to  Almonds  and  Apricots  About  Gilroy. 

Gilroy,  March  7th,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Press:— \  have  not  been  able  to  make  other  than 
merely  superficial  observations,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
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apricots  and  almonds  have  been  badly  hit  but  there  has  been  little 
or  no  damage  to  other  fruits.   Yours  truly,       Horace  Willson. 

No  Damage  by  tin  storm*  in  the  Mount/tin  View  DM  rid. 

Mountain  Vikw.  March  7th,  1896. 
Bditor  PaciHc  Rural  Press — Dear  SIB:  In  regard  to  the  damage 
by  the  recent  cold  wave,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  my  locality  no 
damage  was  done.  Although  the  frost  was  severe  it  did  not  seem 
to  cause  the  blooms  to  discolor  or  the  young  fruit  to  turn  black.  We 
still  have  cold  nights  and  if  these  keep  on  for  awhile  we  may  yet 
suffer.   Yours  truly,  Edw.  M.  Ehrhorn. 

Apricot  Orchards  About  Campbell  Appear  .Vot  to  Be  Badly  Hurt. 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.,  March  1),  1896. 
Editor  It'irnl  Press: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  relating  to  the  re- 
cent cold  wave,  I  will  say  that,  judging  from  my  recent  examina- 
tion and  inquiry,  have  concluded  that  but  little  injury  has  been 
done  either  to  peaches,  apricots  or  prunes  about  Campbell.  I 
thought  at  Hrst  that  the  apricots  were  badly  damaged  but  do  not 
think  so  now.  This  fruit  promises  a  light  crop  here,  as  the  Moor- 
parks  have  bloomed  very  light. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  guess  what  the  growing  crop  will  be,  as  we 
may  have  several  frosts  or  rains  during  the  time  the  prunes  are  In 
bloom,  etc.  Report  says  early  cherries  and  almonds  are  ruined. 
Do  not  know  whether  this  is  true  or  not.   Yours  truly, 

F.  M.  Rightek. 

Col.  Ifersey  Says  Prospect*  art  Good  but  Danger  .Vot  Vet  Orer. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  March  9th,  1896. 
Bditor  Burol  Pre**— Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  6th,  I  will 
say  that,  while  conditions  have  been  made  unfavorable  by  storm, 
snow  and  frost,  and  some  injury  has  been  done  to  almonds,  apricots, 
peaches  and  early  blossoming  cherries,  yet  the  injury  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficiently  serious  to  cause  alarm  or  to  prevent  a  fair 
crop  of  the  kinds  above  named  setting  and  maturing.  Our  anxiety, 
however,  is  not  yet  over,  as  the  mountains  are  still  capped  with 
snow  on  either  side  of  us  and  frost  will  threaten  till  it  is  gone.  Re- 
spectfully, Philo  Hehsey. 


SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 

Xo  Damage  of  Consequence  in  (he  Santa  Cruz  Mountain  District. 

Wrights,  Cal.,  March  8,  1896. 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  I'i ex*.— Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  in- 
quiries as  to  result  of  the  recent  cold  wave  on  the  fruit  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountain  district  of  which  Wrights  is  the 
center,  I  will  say  that  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  no  serious  in- 
jury has  been  done.  We  have  had  considerable  snow,  reaching  the 
depth  of  one  foot  on  the  highest  ridges;  but  it  has  been  accom- 
panied by  no  alarming  frosts.  With  the  exception  of  the  apricots 
and  a  few  other  varieties,  of  which  no  considerable  amounts  are 
raised,  nothing  was  in  full  blossom.  Prunes  would  have  been 
"  out  "  had  we  had  a  few  more  days  of  warm  weather,  but  as  they 
were  not,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  tell,  they  are  not  seriously  hurt.  The 
Egg  plums  and  German  and  Silver  prunes  and  cherries  had  just 
begun  in  swell,  so  we  thinU  thi'V  are  all  right.  On  the  whole,  if  an 
intelligent  opinion  can  yet  be  formed,  which  I  doubt,  I  would  report 
no  damage,  which  will  materially  affect  us.    Very  truly, 

Frank  Adams. 

At  Wat*oncille  Apricot*  ami  Peaches  Wen   Nipped — Los*  Xtil  Ureal. 

Watsonville,  Cal.,  March  8.  1896. 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Pre**:—  In  common  with  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  State,  the  Pa  jam  valley  had  its  share  of  the  cold  wave  ex- 
perienced the  past  week,  accompanied  with  much  snow  on  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  The  effects  of  the  cold  were  very  severe  on 
the  blooms  of  fruit  trees  that  were  just  beginning  to  open.  While  it 
will  shorten  the  crops  of  apricots  and  peaches,  the  loss  will  not  be 
very  great.  Apples  and  cherries  were  not  advanced  enough  to  be 
hurt.  The  same  can  be  said  of  tin-  strawberries,  of  which  there  is  a 
large  acreage  in  this  valley.  Apples  are  the  principal  fruit  grown 
in  the  valley.  Apricots  and  peaches  are  grown  in  the  foothills. 
The  acreage  of  apricots  is  very  great.  James  Waters. 


SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

Practically  No  Damage  in  the  Acampo  Region. 

Acampo,  Cal.,  March  8,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Pre** — Dear  Sir:    In  response  to   your  inquiry 
concerning  the  damage  to  fruit  would  say,  that  the  injury  to  fruit  in 
our  section  is  very  slight,  the  apricots  being  the  only  crop  damaged 
at  all,  and  the  injury  to  them  is  very  little.    Yours  truly, 

Jno.  B.  Coky. 

.Slight  Damage  to  Early  Varielie*  in  the  Stockton  District. 

Stockton,  March  7,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Pre**.— DEAR  Sib:  All  that  I  can  learn  is  that  al- 
monds, apricots  and  peaches  may  be  damaged  slightly.  Can  tell 
better  in  about  two  weeks  when  the  fruit  forms.  Apples,  pears  and 
plums  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  be  damaged.  The  frost  and 
snow  were  a  benefit  to  the  grain  and  pasturage,  some  of  the  ranchers 
tell  me.   Yours  respectfully,  Nathan  T.  Root. 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 
Little  Damage  in  the  Vicinity  of  Neicman. 

Newman.  March  7,  1896. 

Editor  Rural  Press. — Dear  Sir:  My  almonds  received  no  harm 
from  the  frost.  The  apricots  are  only  slightly  damaged.  An  older 
orchard  of  lifteen  acres  just  over  the  fence,  of  apricots,  is  not  hurt 
by  the  frost.  The  olives  are  not  yet  in  blossom.  Several  have  told 
me  who  have  a  few  trees  in  their  yards  at  Newman  that  the  frost 
had  killed  all  the  fruit.  Apparently,  the  frost  has  done  but  little 
damage  here.  The  early  sown  grain  looks  well;  that  sown  since 
the  rain  in  January  has  hardly  come  up,  and  unless  we  get  more 
rain  will  have  to  be  plowed  up.  We  have  had  only  one-half  inch  of 
rain,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  grain  up. 

Yours  very  truly,  J.  L.  Pearkai.l. 


MERCED  COUNTY. 

slight  Damage  to  Orchard*  Along  the  Merced  Rirer  —  Grain  Eield* 
Greatly  Benefited. 

Meuced,  March  8,  1899. 
Editor  Bural  Pt  ■  **:— As  to  the  effects  of  the  late  storm,  I  must  say 
it  was  a  decided  benefit  to  pasture  land  as  well  as  to  grain  crops  of 
all  kinds,  especially  late  seeding.  Much  of  the  grain  was  suffering 
from  a  crust  that  had  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  had 
ceased  to  grow.  The  rains  softened  this  crust  and  imparted  new- 
life  and  vigor  to  grain  as  well  as  to  pasture.  We  had  no  snow  in  the 
valley ;  it  was  very  htavy  in  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the 
valley,  and  extended  lower  on  the  foothills  than  it  has  for  years. 
Much  alarm  was  manifested  by  fruit  men  as  to  the  welfare  of  early 
fruits,  the  unusually  warm  weather  preceding  the  storm  having 
greatly  developed  the  early  fruits  and  made  them  more  susceptible 
to  the  extreme  changes.  Recent  reports  however  have  shown  their 
fears  to  be  needless,  as  no  damage  has  been  done,  except  to  those 
orchards  in  the  bottoms  along  the  Merced  river,  and  so  slight  there 
as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  note.  The  prospects  for  the  farmer,  the 
stockman  and  the  fruit  men  are  better  for  the  coming  season  than 
they  have  been  for  three  years.  Even  the  country  merchant  can 
muster  a  smile  since  the  late  storm,  the  first  for  a  long  while. 
Yours  truly,    L.  H.  Applegate. 


FRESNO  COUNTY. 
Little  or  No  Injury  in  the  Fre*no  Region. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  March  7,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Pre**.— Dear  Sir:  I  interviewed  a  number  of  fruit 
growers  from  different  parts  of  the  county  to-day,  and  with  one  ex- 
ception they  reported  that  no  damage  had  been  done  by  the  recent 
cold  wave.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  is  superintendent  of  the  Oothout  Fruit 
Farm,  informed  me  that  he  thought  that  their  apricots,  which  were 
in  full  bloom,  were  somewhat  injured,  but  that  the  peaches  were  all 
right.  From  inquiries  which  I  have  made  1  believe  I  am  safe  in 
staling  that  the  injury  to  this  locality  from  frosts  is  of  little  or  no 
consequence.   Yours  very  truly,  Geo.  C.  Roedino. 


TULARE  COUNTY. 

Prunes,  Plums  and  Almonds  Fared  Badly  in  Tulare. 

Tulare,  March  7,  1896. 
Editor  of  Pacific  Rural  Press— Dear  Sir:   In  reply  to  your  en- 
quiries as  to  the  effect  of  the  late  cold  wave  upon  the  fruit  crop  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tulare,  I  can  say  I  have  made  enquiries  of  well- 


known  fruit  men,  who  tell  me:  Half  of  the  peaches  are  killed,  still, 
no  further  damage  being  done,  there  will  he  a  full  crop  of  peaches. 
Prunes  and  pears  are  not  advanced  enough  to  be  injured;  of  apri- 
cots there  will  be  enough  for  home  supply  but  none  to  ship.  Nec- 
tarines (very  few  raised  here),  half  are  killed.  Prunus  Simoni  and 
almonds  all'killed.   Very  truly  yours,  John  Tuohy. 


KINGS  COUNTY. 

The  Royal  Apricot  Alone  Suffered  in  the  llanford  Distrid. 

Hanford,  Cal..  March  7.  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Pre**:— Apricots  appear  to  be  the  only  fruit  that  has 
been  injured  by  frost  in  this  vicinity  or  county  so  far  this  winter. 
Peaches  do  not  seem  to  be  affected,  as  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  and 
only  one  variety  of  apricots  has  suffered  from  the  effects  of  Jack 
Frost.  The  Royal  variety  has  no  doubt  been  injured  some  in  cer- 
tain localities;  in  other  localities  the  Royals  have  not  been  injured 
in  the  least,  as  I  was  shown  yesterday  on  the  streets  of  Hanford 
twigs  from  thirteen-year-old  and  three-year-old  trees,  growing  three 
miles  northwest  of  Hanford.  which  were  not  injured  in  the  least  by 
frost  The  concensus  of  opinion  among  fruit  growers,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  Und  out,  is  that  the  trees  of  Royal  'cots  will  have  their  fruits 
thinned  out  by  the  frost,  but  the  crop  of  that  fruit  will  be  of  fair 
quantity,  as  the  trees  usually  have  to  be  thinned  out  of  young  fruit, 
and  .lack  Frost  is  going  to  relieve  the  orchardists  somewhat  of  that 
job.  As  before  stated,  the  peach,  apricot  and  other  varieties  are 
generally  believed  not  to  have  been  injured,  or  little  if  any,  and 
other  varieties  of  fruit  have  not  yet  been  formed  on  the  trees.  In 
blossoming  and  forming,  fruit,  owing  to  the  unusually  warm,  dry 
weather  which  prevailed  in  February,  was  several  weeks  ahead  on 
the  'cot  trees  this  winter  than  usual.  The  frost  that  caused  the  bit- 
ing of  the  Royal  'cots  occurred  on  Saturday  night  last,  29th  ult. 
There  was  a  light  shower  of  rain  that  afternoon  and  a  cold  wind 
blew  that  night,  accompanied  by  frost.  It  was  followed  for  two 
days  (Monday  and  Tuesday)  by  rain,  and  although  there  has  been  a 
little  frost  every  nig  it  since,  fogs  or  clouds  allay  the  effects  of  the 
frost  and  no  injury  has  been  done  since  Saturday  night,  29th  ult. 

F.  V.  Dewey. 

KERN  COUNTY. 

The  Greater  Number  of  Orchards  Wholly  Uninjured. 

Hakerskiei.d,  Cal.,  March  7.  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Pre** — Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  received  and  I  hasten 
to  answer.  I  had  already  commenced  to  make  inquiry  about  the 
damago  to  fruit,  and  have  it  on  the  word  of  the  best  expert  in  the 
county  that  the  damage  so  far  is  inconsiderable.  There  are  a  few 
orchards  which  have  been  improperly  irrigated  and  handled  which 
show  some  damage,  but  the  great  bulk  are  entirely  uninjured,  and 
the  new  trees  coming  iuto  beariog  will  more  than  offset  any  damage 
so  far  done  to  the  older  trees.  You  may  depend  upon  the  accuracy 
of  this  report.   Yours  truly,  G.  F.  Weeks. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY. 

The  Frost  Wa*  Fatal  to  Early  Varieties  on  East  Side  of  tin  son 
Lucas  Range. 

Creston,  March  8,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Pre** — Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  5th 
inst.,  I  have  to  say  that  the  storm  and  frost  of  last  week  have  de- 
stroyed all  prospect  of  an  apricot,  almond  and  an  early  peach  crop 
for  the  present  year  on  the  east  side  of  the  San  Lucas  range.  Some 
varieties  of  peaches  are  not  yet  in  bloom,  consequently  we  may  have 
some  late  ones.  Pears  and  apples  do  not  appear  to  be  injured. 
Yours  truly,  J.  V.  Webster. 

Arroyo  Grande  Gretilly  Benefited  by  the  storm. 

Arroyo  Grande,  Cal..  March  8,  '98. 
Editor  Rural  Frets — De  A  R  Sir:  This  district  has  received  a  great 
benelit  from  the  storm,  and  but  slight  injury.  Can  sum  it  up  thus : 
Early  apricots,  almonds  and  early  blooming  peaches  injured,  hut 
what  per  cent  it  is  too  early  to  tell.  The  rest  of  our  fruit  trees  were 
dormant,  and  of  course  no  injury.   Crop  prospects  otherwise  good. 

Wm.  Browning. 


SANTA    BARBARA  COUNTY. 
,Vr.  Cooper  Report*  Xo  Damage— A  Late  spring. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  March  7th,  1896. 

Editor  Rural  Press — Dear  SIB:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  in- 
quiry as  to  the  effect  of  the  cold  storm  that  passed  over  this  region 
on  the  2d  and  3d,  I  will  say  that  so  far  as  I  know  no  material  dam- 
age resulted  therefrom. 

In  Mrs.  Cooper's  "out-door"  garden  of  rare  and  tender  plants, 
which  is  the  best  indication  of  climatic  conditions,  no  apparent  in- 
jury is  observed. 

The  spring  is  a  very  backward  one,  so  that  no  damage  to  early 
fruits  is  likely,  except  it  may  be  the  almond  crop.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  ascertain  this.   I  am,  very  truly,        Ellwood  Cooper. 

The  Carpenleria  Di*tricl  Was  Benefited  by  the  Storm. 

Carpinteria,  Cal.,  March  8th. 

Editor  Rural  Pre**— Dear  Sir  :  The  "cold  wave"  did  no  harm 
here,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  did  have  some  apprehensiou  about  the 
woodpile  not  being  ample  for  the  year,  as  intended;  but  no  loss,  ex- 
cept for  a  little  time  spent  in  seeking  a  pleasant  temperature.  The 
storm  began  at  4  A.  M.,  the  2d  inst.,  and  rained  slowly  until  8  or  9  P. 
M.,  giving  us  a  fraction  less  than  \Vt  inches,  mixed  with  a  pattei  of 
bail  now  and  then,  and  more  snow  on  the  mountains  than  usual. 

The  rain  came  suddenly;  but  rain  never  was  more  welcome.  I 
hear  no  growling  from  any  source.  Fruit  trees  were  not  forward 
enough  and  the  temperature  was  not  low  enough  to  hurt  the  tender 
shoots  of  orange  or  lemon  trees,  except  it  might  be  in  low  places. 

Land  in  tine  condition  to  work.  Will  need  more  rain  to  make  good 
crops.  No  doubt  it  will  come,  as  we  may  expect  more  or  less  rain  up 
to  May  Kith.  Streams  are  very  low,  even  for  summer,  so  there  is 
plenty  room  for  more  rain.  Fruit  trees  begin  to  bloom  slowly.  It  Is 
early  yet  to  make  any  est  mates  of  the  fruit  crops— the  trees  are 
looking  well,  is  as  far  as  we  dare  go.  The  land  is  being  put  in  line 
condition  for  spring  crops,  which,  I  presume,  means  beans,  mostly. 

O.  N.  Cadwell. 


VENTURA  COTNTY. 
This  District  Escaped  Unhurt— Prospect*  II',/,  Nerer  Better. 

Ventura,  Cal  .  March  BtB,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Pre**— Dear  Sir:   The  recent  cold  wave  has  not 
done  any  damage  at  all.   The  general  fruit  and  crop  outlook  in  this 
locality  never  was  better,  and  if  prices  only  looked  as  well  all  would 
be  happy.   Respectfully  yours,  O.  P.  Cook. 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 

No  Damage  Done  at  Pomona — Lowest  Temperature.  ^S°. 

Pomona,  Cal.,  March  9,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Press.—  Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  self-registering  ther- 
mometer which  hangs  out  in  tin'  lawn  away  from  all  buildings  and 
would  say  that  it  registered  for  the  last  week  as  follows:  March 
1st,  36°;  2d,  29°;  3d,  32°;  4th.  32°;  5th,  34°;  6th,  36°;  7th,  36°.  In  my 
opinion,  there  was  no  material  harm  done  at  Pomona,  only  in  a  few 
low,  exposed  places.  On  Wednesday  morning,  the  4th,  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  here  to  a  depth  of  one-half  inch,  but  it  did 
no  harm.    Yours,  J.  L.  Howland. 


SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 
No  Damage  of  Any  Kind  at  Redtand*. 

Redlands,  Cal.,  March  9,  1896. 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press. — Dear  Sir:    Absolutely  no  damage  to 
fruit,  either  citrus  or  deciduous.  F.  P.  Morrison. 


RIVERSIDE  COUNTY. 
No  Damage  of  Consequence  in  the  Ricerside  District. 

Riverside,  Cal.,  March  7,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Press:  There  has  been  no  damage  in  our  neighbor- 
hood of  any  consequence.  In  some  cases  the  tender  growth  on  young 
orange  trees  has  been  slightly  nipped,  but  not  to  do  any  damage: 
tigs  and  pomegranates  the  same  way.  Deciduous  fruits  were  not 
out  in  blossom  to  any  extent,  and  so  suffered  do  damage  of  any  con- 
sequence. There  was  no  snow  here  and  the  wind  did  no  damage. 

Jas.  Boyd. 


ORANGE  COUNTY. 
NO  Damage  of  Any  Kind  in  This  County. 

Orange,  Cal.,  March  7th,  1896. 
Editor  Rural  Press— Dear  Sir  :   There  was  no  damage  done.  The 
thermometer  went  down  only  to  30°  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  val- 


ley. The  trees  were  not  far  enough  along  to  be  hurt,  anyway,  ex- 
cept almonds,  and  they  are  not  much  raised  here.  Very  truly  yours, 

C.  P.  Takt. 


SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 
No  Damage.  But  Fiery  Fruit  and  Farming  Interest  Benefited. 

National  City,  Cal.,  March  7,  1896. 
Editor  Rural '  Press— My  Dear  Sir:  I  do  not  know  Dor  have  I 
heard  of  the  slightest  loss  or  damage,  not  even  to  the  value  of  a 
penny ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  fruit  and  farming  interest  has 
been  greatly  benefited.  This  statement  applies  not  only  to  this  Im- 
mediate vicinity,  but  embraces  a  large  area  of  surrounding  country. 
Very  truly,  Frank  A.  Kimball. 

Market  Extension. 


Mr.  Kighter  Speaks  Sound  Sense  in  Plain  Term*. 

Campbell,  Cal.,  March  10th,  1896. 

To  tiik  Editor  :— Judging  from  the  action  of  the  fruit 
growers'  mass  meeting  at  San  Jose,  Feb.  99th.  it  would  seem 
plain  that  the  fruit  growers  of  Sauta  Clara  valley  are  willing 
to  leave  the  matter  of  market  extension  to  the  fruit  growers' 
co-operative  corporations  of  this  valley,  and  are  unwilling  to 
form  a  corporation  for  the  sole  purpose  of  market  extension. 
They  seem  disposed,  also,  to  confine  their  efforts  at  present  to 
this  valley,  as  they  evidently  cousider  the  other  fruit  grow- 
ing districts  of  the  State  do  not  as  yet  see  the  importance  of 
organization  and  co-operation,  and,  until  they  do,  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done  beyond  Santa  Clara  valley.  They  also 
seem  to  think  that  nearly  all  the  money  that  could  be  ob- 
tained for  market  extension  would  have  to  be  collected  in 
this  valley,  and  bence  it  would  be  a  case  of  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley extending  the  fruit  market  of  the  State  without  the 
State's  assistance.  In  other  words,  advertising  the  fruit  of 
the  State  would  be  giving  every  portion  of  the  State  a  benefit 
at  the  expense  of  this  valley7.  It  would  be  wise  to  do  the 
work  in  that  way  rather  than  not  do  it  at  all.  Nevertheless,  a 
more  equitable  way  will  have  to  be  devised,  or  selfishness 
will  confine  the  efforts  principally  to  this  valley.  Those  friut 
growers'  organizations  that  have  proved  themselves  capable 
of  co-operation  hg  co-operating  will  doubtless  join  other  like 
corporations  in  this  effort,  and  thus  each  will  push  its  own 
goods  as  their  combined  wisdom  may  direct.  To  presume 
that  these  fruit  growers'  corporations  will  make  direct  efforts 
to  protect  those  unorganized  fruit  growers  who  will  not 
organize,  nor  aid  existing  organizations,  or  co-operate  when 
they  are  organized,  is  a  very  unreasonable  presumption,  to 
say  the  least.  Organization,  unless  it  results  in  co-operation, 
is  of  very  little  value.  Co-operation  is  the  road  to  success, 
and  those  who  will  not  walk  in  it  will  continue  to  walk  on  the 
most  direct  road  to  bankruptcy. 

If  it  be  true  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  except  in 
Santa  Clara  valley,  would  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  all 
of  the  organizations  here  to  take  the  matter  up  at  once? 

I  think  it  would.  Consigning  fruit  to  Eastern  markets  is 
not  only  the  most  ruinous  method  of  competition  thus  far  de- 
vised, but  it  also  serves  well  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
quantity  sold.  When  you  consign  your  fruit,  you  either  lose 
control  of  it  wholly  or  become  competitive  sellers.  If  you  be- 
come competitive  sellers,  you  are  but  little  better  off  than 
those  who  have  wholly  lost  the  control  of  their  fruit,  as  the 
lowest  seller  fixes  the  price  for  all.  When  you  have  lost  con- 
trol of  the  price  of  a  part,  you  have  thereby  placed  yourself 
in  the  position  most  favorable  for  losing  the  control  of  the 
price  on  the  balance. 

The  most  fruit  can  be  sold  when  there  is  a  strong,  steady- 
market.  If  the  market  is  weak  and  falling,  merchants  will 
buy  from  "hand  to  mouth;"  and  having  but  little  invested  at 
any  time,  have  therefore  a  correspondingly  small  interest  in 
that  line  and  hence  do  not  push  it,  the  result  being  the  sale 
of  a  smaller  quantity  than  would  have  been  sold  had  the 
product  been  more  intelligently  marketed. 

You  cannot  hope  to  have  a  strong,  steady  market  if  you 
place  the  making  of  that  market  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  be  known  to  the  trade  as  "  cheap  sellers." 
They  will  make  the  price  and  the  weak  market,  and  you  will 
suffer  the  consequences.  So  long  as  you  will  not  co-operate 
in  the  sale  of  your  product,  this  state  of  things  may  be  ex- 
pected to  continue.  F.  M.  Kiguter. 


Gleanings. 


Miller  &  Hotchkiss  have  bought  the  Sebastopol  fruit  can- 
nery.   It  was  operated  last  year  by  this  firm  under  lease. 

A  letter  from  Fresno  declares  that  the  sentiment  of  that 
community  is  strong  against  consigning  dried  fruits  to  East- 
ern brokers  to  sell  on  commission,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  prevent  the  sale  of  fruit  in  that  manner. 

The  new  creamery  at  Livermore  will  begin  operations  on 
the  16th.  Following  are  the  officers  of  the  association:  W. 
W.  Wynn,  president;  George  Beck,  secretary;  Bank  of  Liver- 
more,  treasurer;  finance  committee— S.  Seller,  J.  O.  McKown 
and  F.  K.  Fassett. 

Oroville  Register:  ''In  this  State  a  half  a  crop  of  fruit  pays 
fully  as  well  as  a  very  full  crop.  If  the  frost  has  killed  only 
half  the  almonds,  peaches  and  apricots,  the  growers  will  get 
just  as  much  for  what  is  left  as  if  the  whole  crop  had  matured. 
Frosts  have  come  during  different  years  and  they  usually 
damage  some  fruit." 

The  Pajarouian  reports  that  "Dr.  Liliencrantz  has  dug  up 
the  olive  trees  on  his  Aptos  farm,  and  will  plant  other  fruit 
trees.  Scale  has  worked  great  injury  to  olive  trees  in  this 
and  adjoiniug  counties,  and,  as  a  rule,  growers  have  decided 
to  dig  up  the  trees  rather  than  attempt  to  keep  up  a  constant 
fight  against  a  destructive  pest." 

Gov.  Bi'dd  has  been  giving  the  directors  of  the  Sixth  Agri- 
cultural District  (Los  Angeles)  a  dressing  down  for  various 
misdeeds  of  a  small  kind.  Among  other  things,  the  Governor 
told  the  directors  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  paying  them- 
selves $5  for  attending  meetings  of  the  board,  and  ordered 
them  to  return  the  money,  which  amounts  in  all  to  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars. 

Cloverdale  Keveille:  "The  vineyardists  of  Napa  county 
are  looking  for  a  return  of  good  old  times  when  grapes  com- 
manded from  $20  to  WO  a  ton.  The  prices  may  not  reach  the 
extreme  figure,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  the  grape 
crop  will  bring  sufficiently  remunerative  prices  the  coming 
season  to  encourage  the  growers  to  plant  new  vines  where 
they  have  been  pulled  out  or  allowed  to  die  from  neglect." 

Sonoma  Times-Index,  6th  inst.  :  "W.  B.  Farley  scored  a 
point  for  Sonoma  county  by  shipping  the  first  strawberries  of 
the  season  to  San  Francisco  last  Friday.  They  were  of  the 
Longworth  variety  and  were  grown  by  P.  Torliatt,  who  owns 
a  favored  location  on  Souoma  mountain.  The  package  con- 
tained about  eight  pounds  of  fruit,  for  which  Mr.  Farley  was 
offered  $10  here,  but  preferred  to  take  the  chance  on  getting 
$20  in  the  city." 

Wheatland  Four  Coiners:  "Although  the  prospect  for 
hops  is  not  encouraging,  our  hop  men  have  begun  work  on  the 
"J6  crop.  Very  little  trellis  repairing  is  being  done,  and  the 
farmer  is  calculating  on  doing  just  as  little  work  as  necessary 
and  at  a  cost  in  keeping  with  prospects.  We  understand  that 
our  farmers  will  work  almost  all  their  hops  up  to  the  picking 
period,  when,  if  prices  are  not  better,  they  will  retrench  by 
leaving  their  hops  unpicked." 
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FORESTRY. 


California  riountain  Trees. 

John  Muir  of  Martinez  is  a  fruit  grower,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  late  Dr.  John  Strentzel,  upon  a  pioneer 
fruit  farm  of  Alhambra  valley.  Besides  being  a 
fruit  grower,  Mr.  Muir,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  nature 
lover  and  word  artist  of  the  highest  type.  He  has 
made  the  art  aspects  of  California  as  well  as  its 
characteristic  forms  of  nature's  handiwork  well 
known  throughout  the  world  of  literature  and  science. 
His  latest  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  California 
takes  the  form  of  a  book  published,  by  the  Century 
Company,  in  which  there  are  some  grand  chapters 
upon  California  mountains  and  mountain  trees.  The 
Garden  and  Forest  in  its  last  received  issue  gives  an 
appreciative  review  of  Mr.  Muir's  book,  from  which 
we  take  the  following: 

The  Sierra  Forests. — Interesting  as  is  the  story 
which  he  tells  of  the  gradual  modeling  of  the  Sierras 
into  their  present  form  by  the  action  of  ice  exerted 
through  countless  centuries,  it  is  of  the  Sierra  forest 
and  the  Sierra  trees,  of  which  Mr.  Muir  has  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  pictures  of  life-like  accuracy  and 
remarkable  beauty,  that  we  must  speak  to-day.  A 
paragraph  like  the  following,  describing  the  forests 
of  the  central  Sierras,  which  seem  to  live  in  the 
picturesque  language  of  which  Mr.  Muir  is  master, 
is  a  good  example  of  his  method: 

Here,  too,  in  the  middle  region  of  deepest  canyons 
are  the  grandest  forest  trees,  the  sequoia,  king  of 
conifers,  the  noble  sugar  and  yellow  pines,  Douglas 
spruce,  libocedrus,  and  the  silver  firs,  each  a 
giant  of  its  kind,  assembled  together  in  one  and  the 
same  forest,  surpassing  all  other  coniferous  forests 
in  the  world,  both  in  the  number  of  its  species  and 
in  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  trees.  The  winds  flow 
in  melody  through  their  colossal  spires,  and  they 
are  vocal  everywhere  with  the  songs  of  birds  and 
running  water.  Miles  of  fragrant  ceanothus  and 
manzanita  bushes  bloom  beneath  them,  and  lily 
gardens  and  meadows,  and  damp,  ferny  glens  iu  end- 
less variety  of  fragrance  and  color,  compelling  the 
admiration  of  every  observer.  Sweeping  on  over 
ridge  and  valley,  these  noble  trees  extend  a  continu- 
ous belt  from  end  to  end  of  the  range,  only  slightly 
interrupted  by  sheer-walled  canyons  at  intervals  of 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  Here  the  great  burly 
brown  bears  delight  to  roam,  harmonizing  with  the 
brown  boles  of  the  trees  beneath  which  they  feed. 
Deer,  also,  dwell  here  and  find  food  and  shelter  in 
the  ceanothus  tangles,  with  a  multitude  of  smaller 
people.  Above  this  region  of  giants  the  trees  grow 
smaller  until  the  utmost  limit  of  the  timber  line  is 
reached,  on  the  stormy  mountain  slopes  at  a  height 
of  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where 
the  dwarf  pine  is  so  slowly  and  hard  beset  by  storms 
and  heavy  snow,  it  is  pressed  into  flat  tangles,  over 
the  tops  of  which  we  may  easily  walk.  Below  the 
j  main  forest  belt  the  trees  likewise  dimiuish  in  size, 
I  frost  and  burning  drought  repressing  and  blasting 
i  alike. 

The  Sierra  Juniper. — In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
j  forest  all  the  principal  Sierra  trees  are  described, 
not  in  the  dry  and  often  obscure  language  of  the 
botanist,  but  in  the  words  of  a  literary  artist  who 
studied  them  in  all  their  varied  aspects;  and  of  all 
the  descriptions  of  trees  which  we  have  jead  these 
are  the  only  ones  which  enable  the  untraveled  reader 
to  form,  without  the  aid  of  a  photograph,  a  really 
correct  and  accurate  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
tree  in  question.  Take,  as  example,  Mr.  Muir's 
description  of  the  juniper  of  the  high  Sierras 
(Juniper  occidentalis): 

The  juniper  is  pre-eminently  a  rock-tree,  occupy- 
ing the  baldest  domes  and  pavements,  where  there 
is  scarcely  a  handful  of  soil,  at  a  height  of  from  7,000 
to  9,500  feet.    In  such  situations  the  trunk  is  fre- 
I  quently  over  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  much 
|  more  in  height.    The  top  is  almost  always  dead  in 
old  trees,  and  great  stubborn  limbs  push  out  hori- 
;  zontally  that  are  mostly  broken  aud  bare  at  the  ends, 
j  but  densely  covered  and  embedded  here  and  there 
I  with  mossy  mounds  of  gray  foliage.    Some  are  mere 
I  weathered  stumps,  as  broad  as  long,  decorated  with 
a  few  leafy  sprays,  reminding  one  of  the  crumbling 
towers   of  some  ancient  castle  scantily  draped 
with  ivy. 

Here,  in  a  few  words,  is  a  description  which  pre- 
sents the  living  tree  to  our  eyes  clearly  as  if  it  was 
standing  before  us  as  we  read,  and  it  is  this  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  in  description  which  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  great  charm  and  merit  of  the  book. 

The  Sequoia.— Of  especial  interest  are  Mr.  Muir's 
studies  upon  the  history,  distribution  and  age  of 
the  sequoia  gigantea,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
as  it  is  the  largest  of  American  trees.    The  sequoia 
grows  in  a  widely  interruped  belt  from  the  middle 
fork  of  the  American  river  to  the  head  of  Deer 
creek,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles,  the  elevation  of 
|  the  belt  above  the  sea  varying  from  5,000  to  8,000 
i  feet.    At  the  north  the  sequoia  occurs  only  in  small 
isolated  groups,  which  are  sometimes  from  40  to  60 
i  miles  apart,  but  south  of  King's  river  it  is  not  re- 


stricted in  groves,  but  extends  across  the  broad 
basins  of  the  Kaweah  and  Tule  rivers  in  noble  forests 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  70  miles.  South  of  the 
canyon  of  the  south  fork  of  King's  river  there  is  a 
forest  of  sequoias  about  six  miles  long  and  two  miles 
wide.  This  is  the  most  northern  assemblage  of  this 
tree  that  can  be  called  a  forest,  the  very  finest  being 
found,  however,  on  the  north  fork  of  Tule  river.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  in  the  northern  groves 
there  are  comparatively  few  young  trees  or  sap- 
lings, and  this  fact  led  to  the  belief,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  southern  forests,  that  the  sequoia  was 
gradually  dying  out.  But  in  the  southern  forests 
Mr.  Muir  finds  "  that  for  every  old  storm-stricken 
giant  there  are  many  in  all  the  glory  of  prime  vigor, 
and  for  each  of  these  a  crowd  of  eager,  hopeful, 
young  trees  and  saplings  growing  heartily  on 
moranies,  rocky  ledges,  along  watercourses  and  in 
the  moist  alluvium  of  meadows,  seemingly  in  hot 
pursuit  of  eternal  life." 

Size  aud  Age  of  the  Sequoia. — The  largest  sequoia 
Mr.  Muir  has  measured  is  in  King's  river  forest,  and  is 
35  feet  8  inches  in  diameter  inside  the  bark  4  feet 
from  the  ground.  Such  a  tree  he  believes  to  be  more 
than  five  thousand  years  old.  His  observations 
upon  the  age  of  the  big  trees  are  interesting  and 
important.  The  stump  of  a  tree  in  the  Calaveras 
grove,  when  examined  may  years  ago  by  Professor 
Asa  Gray,  showed  about  1,300  layers  of  annual 
growth,  and  led  him  to  believe  that  the  reputed  age 
of  these  trees  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  A 
tree  cut  in  King's  river  forest,  however,  of  about 
the  same  size  as  the  Calaveras  tree,  and  not  very 
old-looking,  Muir  found  to  be  2,200  years  of  age, 
while  the  King's  river  giant  displayed  over  4,000 
rings  in  an  incomplete  section  which  he  was  able  to 
examine.  "No  other  tree  in  the  world,"  he  says, 
"so  far  as  I  know,  has  looked  down  on  so  may 
centuries  as  this  sequoia  or  opens  such  impressive 
and  suggestive  views  into  history."  It  has  generally 
been  believed,  too,  by  naturalists  that  the  Sequoia 
was  once  far  more  widely  distributed  over  the  Si- 
erras than  it  is  at  present.  Mr.  Muir,  however,  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  has  never  been  at 
any  time  since  the  glacial  period  more  abundant  than 
it  is  now,  his  careful  examination  failing  to  reveal  a 
single  trace  of  its  previous  existence  beyond  its  pre- 
sent bounds.  Sequoias,  apparently,  do  not  die  a 
natural  death,  and,  barring  accidents  appear  to  be 
immortal,  living  on  indefinitely  unless  destroyed  by 
man  or  fire,  smashed  by  lightning  or  thrown  down  by 
storms  or  by  the  sliding  down  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  stand.  When  one  of  the  big  trees  falls, 
the  trunk,  which  is  practically  indestructible  by  the 
action  of  the  weather,  may  remain  on  the  ground 
for  centuries,  and  when  it  is  finally  destroyed  by  re- 
peated burnings,  a  great  trench,  caused  by  the 
weight  of  the  falling  tree,  permanently  marks  the 
place  where  it  has  laid.  Such  trenches  exist  in  all 
the  sequoia  groves  and  forests,  but  beyond  their 
limits  Mr.  Muir  has  searched  for  them  in  vain — con- 
clusive evidence,  it  would  seem,  that  the  sequoia 
belt  has  not  undergone  any  great  diminution  since 
the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

Whence  Came  the  Sequoia. — The  sequoia  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  first  trees  that  obtained  a  foothold 
on  the  Sierras  after  the  ice-sheet  began  to  break  up 
into  individual  glaciers,  and  its  distribution  in  isolated 
groves  and  forests  may  be  accounted  for,  as  Mr. 
Muir  suggests,  by  the  fact  that 'when  it  first  ap- 
peared on  the  exposed  ridges  the  intervening  space 
was  occupied  by  glaciers.  The  sequoia  belt,  there- 
fore, attained  its  greatest  development  at  the  place 
where,  owing  to  topographical  peculiarities,  the 
ground  had  been  most  perfectly  protected  from  the 
main  ice  rivers  that  pour  down  from  the  summits 
long  after  the  smaller  local  glaciers  had  melted. 
Contrary  to  the  now  generally  accepted  theory  that 
the  sequoia  which  existed  in  the  Arctic  Circle  dur- 
ing the  tertiary  epoch  reached  California  from  the 
north,  Mr.  Muir  believes  "that  as  the  sequoia 
forests  present  a  more  and  more  ancient  aspect  as 
they  extend  southward,  the  species  was  distributed 
from  the  south,  while  the  sugar  pine,  its  great  rival 
in  the  northern  groves,  seems  to  have  come  around 
the  head  of  the  Sacramento  valley  and  down  the 
Sierra  from  the  north. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  Measures  Before  Congress. 

J.  R.  Dodge,  well  remembered  as  former  statisti- 
cian of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  writes  to  the 
Country  Gentleman  of  a  host  of  bills  now  before  Con- 
gress, looking  to  the  amelioration  of  the  arid  West. 
Mr.  Dodge  takes  the  popular  Eastern  view  that 
these  measures  are:  First,  a  series  of  raids  upon  the 
treasury  or  the  public  domain,  and,  second,  are  likely 
to  multiply  products  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Eastern  producer  will  starve  to  death.  We  hope 
not,  and  we  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dodge  about 
his  point  of  view,  but  give  his  outline  of  the  subject 
because  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  what  are 
current  propositions  concerning  th<i  arid  region. 

No  fewer  than  a  dozen  bills  have  already  been  in- 


ti-oduced  in  Congress  to  promote  in  some  form  irri- 
gation schemes  for  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  re- 
gion, a  district  comprising  as  large  an  area  as  the 
total  farms  of  the  United  States.  They  include  a 
collection  of  the  waters  flowing  on  the  surface,  the 
subterranean  streams  deep  down  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  stimulated  precipitation  from  the  at- 
mosphere above  the  earth.  These  bills  involve  a 
flow  of  currency,  an  irrigation  of  bureaus  and  survey 
offices  from  that  perennial  spring,  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury, which  has  itself  been  repeatedly  replenished 
from  the  sluices  of  JWall  street. 

Senator  Peffer  of  Kansas  fathers  a  bill  (S.  234)  to 
establish  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  bureau 
of  irrigation,  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  as- 
certaining the  most  available  sources  of  permanent 
water  supply,  above  or  on  the  surface,  or  below  it, 
and  the  best  and  most  economical  means  of  procur- 
ing and  applying  it.  "Reasonable  facilities"  may 
be  afforded  inventors  and  mechanics  and  other  per- 
sons to  test  their  plans  and  methods  for  pumping, 
storing  and  enticing  water  from  the  clouds.  The 
field  work  shall  be  reported  by  districts  every  three 
months,  and  the  chief  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary,  to  be  printed  by  Congress.  Salaries, 
quarters,  materials,  equipments,  implements,  uten- 
sils, furniture  and  stationery  shall  be  paid  for  "on 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

Senator  Allen  of  Nebraska  presents  a  bill  (S.  1749) 
to  provide  an  irrigation  survey  of  the  great  plains 
and  semi-arid  lands,  with  accurate  field  notes  and 
many  maps;  and  when  complete  a  written  detailed 
report  shall  be  made  to  Congress.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000  is  made,  "or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,"  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Senator  Pettigrew  of  South  Dakota  introduced  a 
bill  (S.  1762)  to  encourage  experiments  in  irrigation 
and  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  by  water  from  artesian 
wells.  This  calls  for  $10,000  to  be  expended  by  the 
director  of  the  geological  survey. 

Mr.  Baker  of  Kansas  (H.  R.  279)  would  provide 
means  for  gathering  and  storing  rainwater  in  semi- 
arid  regions,  viz.,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  west  of  meridian 
96°,  by  means  of  reservoiring.  The  bill  appropriates 
$1,000,000. 

Mr.  Gamble  of  South  Dakota  (H.  R.  286)  would 
provide  for  surveys  and  experiments  to  demonstrate 
the  extent  and  value  for  irrigation  of  underflow  wa- 
ters between  meridian  97°  and  the  foothills  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  To  bore  wells 
and  make  these  experiments  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  draw  from  the  treasury  $350,000. 

Mr.  Mondell  of  Wyoming  (H.  R.  2556)  would  give 
each  of  the  public-land  States,  to  aid  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  their  desert  lands,  "not  exceeding  1,000,000 
acres,  as  the  State  may  cause  to  be  irrigated,  re- 
claimed and  occupied,  and  not  less  than  twenty  of 
each  160  acres  cultivated  by  actual  settlers,  within 
ten  years  after  passage  of  the  act."  All  lands  that 
will  not  produce  ordinary  crops  without  irrigation 
may  be  certified  as  desert  lands.  The  bill  prescribes 
the  mode  of  segregating  lands  from  the  public  do- 
main, on  application  from  a  State,  with  a  map  show- 
ing their  extent,  the  source  of  irrigation,  with  an 
affidavit  from  the  chief  engineer  of  State  or  Terri- 
tory, that  the  lands  are  desert  in  character  and  that 
there  is  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  all  the  lands  ap- 
plied for.  The  State  is  debarred  from  leasing  or 
creating  a  lien  on  them  "except  to  procure  their 
reclamation  and  settlement,"  from  selling  more  than 
160  acres  to  one  person,  and  all  profit  on  the  sale 
must  be  held  as  trust  funds  for  reclamation  of  other 
desert  lands. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R. 
2625)  to  provide  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  reser- 
voir sites  reserved  by  the  geological  survey,  under 
the  right-of-way  act  of  March  3,  1891. 

Mr.  Bell  of  Colorado  (H.  R.  3635)  would  encourage 
the  settlement  and  reclamation  of  arid  lands  in  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Oregon, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  which 
requires  the  United  States  to  give  to  these  States 
and  Territories  25  cents  on  each  acre  of  agricultural 
land  sold,  including  Indian  lands,  for  reclamation  and 
irrigation. 

Mr.  Pickler  of  South  Dakota  would  appropriate 
$100,000,  by  a  bill  (H.  R.  4451)  to  enable  the  super- 
intendent of  the  geological  survey  to  define  the  loca- 
tion of  artesian  waters  by  test  wells. 

The  bill  of  Mr.  Wilson  of  Idaho  (H.  R.  4796)  to  do- 
nate 1,000,000  acres  to  each  of  the  arid  States  in  aid 
of  reclamation,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Mr. 
Mondell.  Another  bill  (H.  R.  5216),  by  Mr.  Gamble, 
is  to  the  same  effect. 

A  Senate  document  (No.  36)  is  the  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Irrigation,  a  board  organized 
last  March,  consisting  of  five  officials  of  the  Interior 
Department  and  five  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  gives  a  resume  of  existing  legislation  rela- 
tive to  irrigation,  report  of  operations  of  various 
subdivisions,  and  a  list  of  official  reports  on  irriga- 
tion from  1879  to  1895.  It  contains  thirty-two  pages. 

On  the  Crow  reservation  in  Montana  there  have 
been  constructed,  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  thirty-six 
miles  of  ditches,  carrying  1855  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second,  covering  20,000  acres  aud  costing  about 
$100,000.    On  the  Navajo  reservation  in  Arizona 
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and  New  Mexico  springs  have  been  cleaned  out,  de- 
veloping a  water  supply  for  stock,  and  a  ditch  con- 
structed capable  of  irrigating  1000  acres. 

In  these  bills  are  appropriations  of  money  and 
land  amounting  to  several  million  dollars,  to  provide 
more  free  land  for  thousands  more  of  migrants  and 
immigrants,  to  emphasize  overproduction  and  de- 
press prices. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 

The  Future  of  the*Horse. 


C  F.  J.  Berry,  in  his  recent  address  before  the  Illi- 
nois Stock  Breeders*  meeting,  takes  the  ground  that 
the  game  is  not  up  with  the  horse  in  spite  of  all  that 
is  said  about  electric  cars  and  carriages  and  bicy- 
cles. He  claims  that  this  is  an  erroneous  idea. 
Horses,  ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  Greeks, 
have  been  used  for  pleasure  vehicles  and  for  beasts 
of  burden,  and  in  my  opinion  they  will  be  so  used  for 
all  time  to  come,  and  instead  of  there  being  a  de- 
crease in  their  use  there  will  be  a  large  increase,  be- 
cause the  uses  for  which  horses  are  required  are  in- 
creasing. It  is  true  electricity  has  taken  the  place 
of  a  great  many  street-car  horses,  but  where  it  has 
shut  off  the  demand  in  one  place  it  has  created  a  de- 
mand in  others.  For  instance,  every  line  of  electric 
or  cable  cars  or  elevated  roads  for  rapid  transit  has 
caused  people  to  build  farther  out  from  business 
centers,  where  they  can  keep  and  use  horses  that 
they  would  not  have  had  they  continued  to  live  near 
the  center  of  the  cities.  Then  again,  people  far  out  on 
the  electric  lines  wili  go  to  the  business  portions  of 
the  cities  to  buy  goods,  and  these  have  to  be  de- 
livered with  horses,  so  on  the  whole,  the  demand 
created  by  the  rapid  transit  lines  will  very  nearly 
offset  the  horses  that  are  thrown  out  of  use  by  elec- 
tricity. As  for  electric  and  other  motors,  we  have 
read  so  much  about  giving  speed  trials  all  over  the 
country  and  the  prediction  that  they  will  take  the 
place  of  horses  for  commercial  purposes  in  our  cities, 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  can  never  be  done,  as 
steam  or  electric  motors  can  never  be  used  in  our 
streets;  they  would  cause  great  destruction  of 
human  life  and  the  city  authorities  would  never 
allow  them  to  be  used  in  the  cities,  so  this  is  out  of 
the  question.  Then  comes  the  bicycle,  which  has 
worked  some  injury  to  our  liveries,  but  horses  that 
are  used  in  liveries  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  and 
will  never  be  missed  from  the  trade.  Bicycle  riders 
are  a  class  of  people  that  could  hardly  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  a  horse,  as  horses  are  very  expensive.  The 
vehicles,  keeping  them  in  repair  and  the  boarding  of 
horses,  all  of  which  is  expensive,  will  only  be  borne 
by  the  lover  of  horses  and  people  that  are  able  to 
Keep  them. 


The  Kansas  Hoss  College. 


Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  the  Wichita,  Kansas, 
Eagle  tells  an  entertaining  story  as  follows:  Five 
young  men,  alleged  scions  of  aristocratic  families  in 
England,  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago  with  thirty 
trunks  and  took  quarters  at  the  best  hotel  in  town. 
The  next  day  after  arriving  they  applied  for  work 
at  three  fast-horse  farms,  and  offered  to  work  for 
nothing  in  order  to  learn  the  American  way  of  de- 
veloping speed  in  horses.  Thirty-two  of  them  came 
to  America  together,  scattering  themselves  about 
New  York,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Kentucky  and  Cali- 
fornia. Two  of  them  secured  work  on  the  farms 
and  the  other  three  have  become  laborers  in  livery 
stables.  After  their  day's  work  is  done  they  go  to 
their  hotels,  dress  up  elegantly  and  live  and  enter- 
tain like  lords.  One  of  them,  said  to  be  a  nephew  of 
Sir  Charles  Palmer,  is  assisting  in  taking  care  of 
Ashland  Wilkes,  the  Sire  of  John  R.  Gentry.  They 
say  they  will  remain  here  two  years  and  that  their 
purpose  is  to  get  acquainted  with  the  stock  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  sires  and  breeders  to  take  to 
England  with  them. 


Kentucky  Prices  Improving. 


The  Kentucky  horse  market,  says  the  Louisville 
Journal,  is  just  now  in  better  shape  than  it  has  been 
for  the  past  two  years,  notwithstanding  the  body 
blows  which  have  been  dealt  it  by  the  assignments  of 
several  well  known  Kentucky  turfmen  and  breeders 
in  the  last  few  weeks.  There  seems  to  be  a  steady 
demand  for  really  first-class  horses  and  when  such 
horses  are  found  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
scarcity  of  money.  Speaking  of  this  fact  the  other 
day  a  well-known  Louisville  horse  .dealer,  who  is 
authority  on  matters  of  this  kind,  spoke  as  follows: 
"  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  advance  in  the 
higher  grades  of  horseflesh,  but  what  is  extremely 
gratifying  is  the  marked  improvement  in  the 
cheaper  grades.  At  the  auction  sales  which  I  have 
attended  in  the  last  few  weeks  there  is  a  livelier  and 
more  spirited  bidding  than  heretofore  and  a  steady 
increase  in  buyers.  If  a  horse  is  young,  sound  and 
of  good  form  he  is  sure  to  bring  a  fair  price  and  con- 
siderably more  than  he  would  have  brought  a  month 
ago.  The  drug  on  the  market  at  present  is  the  old 
unsound  division." 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Why  Green  Bone  flakes  Hens  Lay. 

This  important  question  says  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  is  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Enthu- 
siasts claim  so  much  for  fresh-cut  bone  that  the 
earnest  desire  of  practical  poultrymen  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  matter  has  led  to  a  careful  investiga- 
tion. The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and 
the  reason  is  so  simple  as  to  excite  surprise  that  it 
was  never  thought  of  before.  No  intelligent  farmer 
would  expect  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  who  sowed  the 
seed  in_poor  and  worn-out  soil.  In  is  a  fact  that  is 
well  known  that  all  plant  life  needs  food,  and  the 
highest  development  is  attained  when  its  own  partic- 
ular kind  of  food  is  furnished.  A  hen  has  to  find  the 
material  to  form  an  egg  from  the  food  she  gets. 
]f  that  food  is  rich  in  the  egg  constituents  she  lays 
well,  but  if  lacking  in  them  she  lays  poorly.  A 
chemical  analysis  of  green  bone  shows  that  it  con- 
tains every  element  found  jn  the  white,  the  yolk  and 
the  shell  of  the  egg. 

This  accounts  for  the  avidity  with  which  green 
bone  is  devoured  by  the  hen.  Instinct  implants  in 
all  animals  a  taste  and  desire  for  foods  that  are 
suitable  for  them.  A  hen  will  leave  a  mess  of  any 
other  food  at  any  time  for  a  mess  of  green  bone. 
In  summer  when  allowed  free  range,  bugs  and 
worms  supply  this  craving  for  animal  food,  and  that 
is  one  reason  why  hens  lay  better  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  During  winter,  or  when  confined,  bugs  and 
worms  cannot  be  had,  and  the  hen  has  to  wait  days 
and  sometimes  even  weeks  to  accumulate  from  the 
insufficient  food  supplied  her  (insufficient  not  in 
quantity  but  in  egg  making  elements)  enough 
material  to  make  an  egg.  But  when  given  a  daily 
allowance  of  green  bone  rich  in  every  constituent  of 
the  egg,  the  hen  has  no  longer  to  wait,  each  organ 
receives  its  necessary  nourishment,  the  egg  is 
formed  quickly  and  the  hen  has  got  to  lay.  It  is 
precisely  the  same  principle  as  feeding  the  soil  with 
fertilizer — it  does  not  hurt  the  soil  to  enrich  it, 
neither  does  it  hurt  the  hen  to  supply  her  natural 
cravings;  she  is  healthier,  stronger  and  better  in 
every  way  for  it.  So  instead  of  trusting  to  bline 
chance,  or  luck,  we  invoke  the  aid  of  science  and 
produce  a  living  egg  machine,  just  as  science  has 
made  a  living  milk  machine  of  the  cow. 


Mating  for  Hardiness. 


When  mating  the  fowls,  an  exchange  advises  to 
select  hens  with  strong  shanks,  broad  breasts  and 
deep  in  the  body.  The  male  may  be  finer  in  bone,  as 
it  is  desirable  that  he  be  active.  The  hens  should  be 
the  hardiest  of  the  flock,  as  many  of  the  diseases 
that  attack  fowls  during  the  winter  are  often  due  to 
some  sick  and  weakly  hen,  such  as  the  roup,  which 
spreads  in  the  flock,  causing  a  loss  of  time  in  the 
effort  to  cure  the  hens,  as  well  as  a  falling  off  of 
eggs.  Hens  are  intended  to  lay,  and  especially  when 
well  cared  for,  but  care  and  labor  may  easily  be 
thrown  away  on  a  flock  that  has  no  vigor  or  stamina. 
Diseases  may  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring  by  the 
parents,  and  it  is  important  that  the  hens  which 
are  intended  for  producing  next  year's  stock  should  be 
carefully  selecned.  Only  personal  observation  will 
enable  one  to  select  the  best,  and  for  that  reason 
every  member  of  the  flock  should  be  studied  in  order 
to  learn  all  the  personal  characteristics. 


With  Compound  Interest. 


A  hen  is  more  productive  in  proportion  to  her 
size  than  any  animal  on  the  farm.  The  average  well- 
fed  hen  will  lay  from  100  to  150  eggs  in  a  year,  each 
one  of  which  will  weigh  two  ounces  or  more,  thus 
yielding  in  solid  matter  nearly  four  times  her  own 
weight  in  twelve  months.  At  the  same  rate  of  pro- 
duct, a  cow  would  yield  two  tons  of  cheese  or  butter 
in  the  year;  and  this  comparison  shows  conspicuous- 
ly the  relative  superiority  of  the  modest  hen  over  the 
more  valued  cow.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  her  con- 
tribution of  eggs,  she  will  rear  a  brood  of  ten  or 
twelve  chicks,  and  care  for  them  until  they  are  able 
to  look  after  themselves,  while  the  cow  yields  but 
one  duplicate  of  herself  yearly.  If  the  hen  fails  in 
doing  this  it  is  for  want  of  her  owner's  care,  and 
from  thorough  mismanagement,  which  diverts  suc- 
cess from  her  own  well-meant  and  motherly  care. 

House  Scraps  for  Poultry. 

Kitchen  scraps  are  splendid  for  fowls  and  with  a 
small  house  and  a  large  poultry  yard  there  is  no 
danger,  but  if  you  have  a  large  bucket  of  rich  kitchen 
scraps  and  a  small  flock  of  fowls  you  must  lookout. 
Perhaps  your  experience  may  be  something  like  the 
following  which  a  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Ne.io 
Yorker  describes: 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  all  the  hotel  offal 
I  wanted  without  cost  delivered.  Not  to  make  too 
great  a  change  in  diet,  I  fed  only  about  half  rations 
of  the  former  feed  with  the  hotel  feed  for  about  ten 
days.    The  first  apparent  result  was  the  greater 


thirst;  the  second  was  the  soiled  plumage  owing  to 
the  grease  it  contained,  and  the  third,  more  than 
double  the  egg  product.  I  felt  greatly  encouraged 
at  this  point  of  the  experiment,  and  for  twenty  days 
fed  nothing  but  the  hotel  offal.  There  was  no  in- 
crease in  egg  production  after  the  wheat  was 
omitted,  but  after  a  week,  it  began  to  decrease,  till 
at  the  end  of  twenty  days  the  hens  ceased  to  lay  en- 
tirely. They  were  also  very  lazy,  being  too  fat,  as  I 
found  by  examining  them.  Four  hens  died  during 
the  month.  About  half  of  the  bulk  of  the  offal  was 
melons,  broken  dishes,  corn  cobs  and  corks.  It  was 
eaten  up  clean  except  the  last  two  items.  The  offal 
rations  were  replaced  by  wheat  and  oats  in  the 
sheaf,  and  it  was  a  month  before  the  hens  began  to 
lay  again.  Some  of  the  flock  were  moulting  during 
the' two  months  of  the  experiment.  The  breed  was 
the  White  Java.  The  moulting  season  is  not  a  good 
time  to  experiment  for  results  in  the  egg  basket. 
A  neighbor  also  tried  the  hotel  offal  rations  for  over 
two  weeks — result,  his  hens  ceased  to  lay,  and  four 
died. 


THE  APIARY. 


California  Co-operative  Honey  Marketing. 


J.  H.  Martin  of  Bloomington,  secretary  of  the 
California  State  Association  of  Beekeepers,  has  pre- 
pared an  interesting  account  of  the  steps  which  led 
up  to  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  beekeepers  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  to  regulate  the  market- 
ing of  their  produce  and  perform  other  co-operative 
acts.  This  action  was  finally  taken  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  when  those  who  had  become 
members  of  the  "California  Beekeepers'  Exchange," 
by  the  payment  of  $1  and  signing  the  articles,  met 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  permanent  directors, 
and  the  following  eleven  gentlemen  were  elected  for 
the  counties  following  their  names:  J.  La  Rue  for 
Riverside;  G.  S.  Stubblefield,  San  Diego;  R.  Touch- 
ton,  Ventura;  C.  H.  Clayton,  Los  Angeles;  R.  B. 
Herron,  San  Bernardino;  J.  C.  McCubbin,  central 
California;  E.  A.  Honey,  Orange;  Geo.  W.  Brodbeck, 
F.  S.  Pond,  W.  T.  Richardsou  and  J.  H.  Martin  at 
large. 

W.  T.  Richardson  of  Fremontville  was  elected 
president;  Geo.  W.  Brodbeck,  vice-president;  The 
Los  Angeles  National  Bank,  treasurer;  and  H.  H. 
Youngken  was  unanimously  elected  secretary  and 
general  manager,  and  the  California  Beekeepers' 
Exchange  was  declared  permanently  organized. 

The  committee  who  formulated  the  Exchange,  and 
beekeepers  generally,  felt  the  necessity  of  getting  a 
thorough  business  man  for  general  manager,  and  in 
selecting  Mr.  Youngken  they  went  outside  of  the 
ranks  of  beekeepers.  Mr.  Youngken  comes  highly 
recommended  by  the  beekeepers  of  Ventura  county; 
he  has  been  a  bookkeeper  from  youth  up,  has  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  banking,  and  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  moneyed  interests.  He  is  the  successful  mana- 
ger of  a  building  and  loan  association,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully built  up  other  organizations.  Mr.  Young- 
ken thinks  that,  if  the  honey  interests  of  California 
are  handled  in  a  co-operative  and  business-like  man- 
ner, there  are  great  possibilities  before  them  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Beekeepers  seem  to  be  alive  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  thorough  organization,  and  before  it 
was  three  days  old  the  Exchange  had  enrolled  up- 
ward of  seventy  members,  and  among  them  being  such 
honey  producers  as  W.  T.  Richardson,  with  his  sixty 
odd  tons;  M.  H.  Mendleson,  with  his  scores  of  tons; 
Mr.  Touchton,  a  large  producer,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  who  produce  honey  by  the 
carload.  Meetings  are  being  held  in  the  various 
counties.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  great  things 
can  be  accomplished  immediately,  but  by  sticking 
everlastingly  at  it  great  good  will  result.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Exchange  to  get  supplies  for  all  of 
its  members  at  the  lowest  wholesale  price. 


A  Government  Bee  Book. 


Secretary  Sterling  J.  Morton,  in  compliance  with 
a  resolution  of  Congress  adopted  in  January,  gives 
notice  that  the  publications  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  henceforward  to  be  sold  at  cost  and 
not  distributed  free.  A  list  will  be  issued  each 
month  to  any  one  who  applies  for  it,  giving  the  price 
at  which  the  publications  of  the  month  may  be  had. 
One  of  the  first  issues  to  come  under  this  rule  is 
"  The  Honey  Bee— -A  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Api- 
culture," by  Frank  Benton,  M.  S. ,  of  the  Division  of 
Entomology  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  bulletin,  which  is  No.  1,  new  series,  of  the 
Division  of  Entomology,  has  119  pages,  12  plates  and 
76  text  figures.  The  edition  is  limited  by  the  law  of 
January  12,  1895,  to  1000  copies.  This  is  barely  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  libraries  on  the  Department's 
list,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  those  to  whom  the 
Department  is  indebted.  A  limited  number,  how- 
ever, will  be  disposed  of  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Union  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  at 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Mr.  Benton  notes  that  the  apiarian  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  practically  a  development  of 
the  last  forty  years,  although  isolated  individuals 
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were  engaged  in  this  work  long  prior  to  that  time. 
The  importance  of  the  industry  at  the  present  day 
is  not  generally  realized,  and  the  following  figures 
will  probably  be  surprising  to  many  well-informed 


individuals: 

Apiarian  societies  in  the  United  States  .'   110 

Apiarian  journals   !) 

Steam  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  beehives  and  api- 
arian implements   15 

Honey  produced  in  the  United  States  in  18651  (according  to 

United  States  Census  Report),  pounds   14,702,815 

Honey  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1889  (according 

to  United  States  Census  Report),  pounds   63,894,186 

Persons  engaged  in  the  culture  of  bees  (estimated)   300,000 

HoDey  and  wax  produced,  at  wholesale  rates  (Eleventh 

Census)   $7,000,000 

Mr.  Benton's  estimate  of  the  present  annual  value  of  api- 
arian products  $20,000,000 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Health  Preservatives  for  Swine. 


In  Indiana  they  have  been  making  an  investiga- 
tion into  hog  cholera  and  the  Purdue  University  Ex- 
periment Station  has  published  a  bulletin  on  the 
subject.  To  us  the  most  important  part  is  that 
which  treats  of  hog  hygiene,  and  that  is  useful 
everywhere.  One  of  the  first  and  a  very  important 
step  in  the  prevention  of  the  disease  is  to  obtain 
pure  water.  This  cannot  be  more  easily  secured 
than  from  a  deep  well  and  supplied  to  the  animals  in 
troughs  or  stock  fountains,  but  permitting  no  wal- 
lows. There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  hog  chol- 
era was  present  on  many  farms  this  past  year 
where  the  water  would  test  free  from  these  germs, 
yet  the  possibilities  of  infection  are  increased  many 
fold  if  the  supply  comes  from  a  source  to  which 
these  germs  have  access.  For  this  reason  surface 
water  must  always  be  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
source  of  infection. 

The  quarters  should  be  clean  and  the  litter  either 
removed  or  burned  once  a  week.  The  hog  is  as  much 
in  need  of  a  clean  bed  frequently  changed  as  is  the 
horse  or  cow.  The  strawstack  is  an  objectionable 
place  for  sleeping  quarters.  A  cheap  board  plat- 
form has  many  advantages  over  mud  as  a  feeding 
floor. 

The  disease  is  frequently  attributed  to  the  feeding 
of  new  corn.  This  article  of  diet  cannot  cause  the 
disease,  but  if  fed  injudiciously  it  may  produce  a 
condition  of  the  system  that  will  offer  little  resist- 
ance to  disease.  The  change  of  diet  to  new  corn 
should  be  accomplished  gradually.  Mixed  feed,  ad- 
juncts of  bran,  linseed  meal,  etc.,  all  have  their  use 
and  act  most  beneficially.  The  swine  breeders  al- 
most without  exception  use  a  liberal  supply  of  char- 
coal, salt  and  ashes.  The  charcoal  and  ashes  can  be 
obtained  by  raking  the  cobs  in  a  pit  once  a  week 
and  burning.  Use  about  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  as 
much  salt  as  charcoal  and  ashes.  In  addition  to 
supplying  mineral  matters  to  the  food  the  practice 
keeps  the  premises  clean. 

The  means  of  carrying  the  disease  from  one  place 
to  another  are  numerous.  Sick  hogs  roaming  on  the 
public  highway  or  being  driven  to  market,  collectors 
for  soap  factories,  dogs,  buzzards,  visitors,  are  fact- 
ors in  its  dissemination.  Several  outbreaks  have 
been  traced  to  the  shipping  cars.  How  far  the  stock 
cars  are  factors  in  distributing  the  pest  can  only  be 
conjectured. 

When  an  outbreak  occurs  upon  a  farm  the  healthy 
animals  should  be  separated  from  the  sick,  as  re- 
moval of  the  sick  hogs  from  the  herd  does  not  re- 
move the  excreta  and  other  matters  containing  the 
contagion.  The  herd  should  be  divided  so  that  all 
can  be  observed,  and  thus  not  expose  so  many  each 
time  a  case  develops.  Dead  hogs  should  be  buried 
or  burned,  the  latter  preferable,  as  it  is  the  sure 
means  of  destroying  the  germs.  If  buried,  it  should 
be  deep  (at  least  four  feet),  in  a  place  where  hogs 
will  not  graze  for  a  year.  Shallow  burial  is  danger- 
ous, as  it  affords  protection  to  the  germs  for  the 
coming  year.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  out- 
breaks will  result  in  1896  from  such  practice.  It  is 
not  known  how  long  the  germs  will  live  in  the  buried 
carcass,  around  strawstacks,  in  the  litter  in  pens 
and  yards.    This  is  being  investigated. 

The  introduction  of  new  stock  into  pens  or  yards 
where  the  disease  has  been,  is  attended  with  risk. 
How  much  time  should  elapse  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  weather,  but  we  are  not 
prepared  with  sufficient  data  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation. A  hog  that  has  been  afflicted  and  ap- 
parently recovered,  should  not  be  returned  to  the 
herd  under  three  or  four  weeks. 

We  cannot  recommend  medicinal  treatment  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge.  The  U.  S.  pre- 
scription has  proved  as  efficacious  as  any  we  have 
heard  of  the  past  season.  It  has  a  composition  as 
follows: 

Pounds. 


Wood  charcoal   1 

Sulphur   1 

Sodium  chloride  (common  salt)   2 

Sodium  bicarbonate  (baking  soda)   2 

Sodium  hyposulphite   2 

Sodium  sulphate  (Glauber's  salts)   1 

Antimony  sulphide     1 


A  tablespoonful  for  each  hog  is  given  in  sloppy 
feed  once  a  day. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Logan  Berry  at  the  East. 


As  readers  of  the  Rural  know,  the  Logan  berry 
is  a  most  distinct  fruit  of  the  raspberry  type,  which 
originated  in  the  garden  of  Judge  J.  H.  Logan  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  product  of 
seeds  of  the  Red  Antwerp  raspberry  and  Aughin- 
baugh  blackberry  (an  improved  variety  of  the  Cali- 
fornia wild  -blackberry).  These  berries  grew  to- 
gether in  adjacent  rows  and  flowered  at  the  same 
time.  The  Logan  berry  was  first  grown  upon  a  com- 
mercial scale  by  James  Waters  of  Watsonville  and 
was  first  distributed  by  the  University  Experiment 
Station  at  Berkeley.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  most 
nurserymen.  Plants  have  been  sent  East,  and  the 
behavior  of  the  berry  at  the  East  is  a  matter  of 
much  interest.  A  New  Jersey  correspondent  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  says : 

The  vine  has  been  tested  during  the  past  year  in  the  East- 
ern States.  Here  (in  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.)  it  withstood 
the  severe  winter  of  1894-5  without  the  slightest  protection, 
and  1  could  not  see  that  the  plant  was  harmed  in  the  least. 
It  fruited  profusely  during  the  past  summer,  though  most  of 
the  wood  was  cut  away  for  propagating  purposes.  The  berries 
in  every  way  equaled  the  description  of  the  introducer,  being 
of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  largest  blackberries,  and  of  a  most 
pleasing,  dark,  garnet-red  color.  They  are  firm  and  solid  in 
character,  and  should  be  of  the  best  shipping  quality.  The 
flavor,  even  when  fully  ripe,  is  somewhatof  adisappointmeut, 
being  too  acid  to  be  enjoyable,  though  one  can  imagine  it  to 
be  of  desirable  cooking  and  preserving  quality.  There  is  a 
hint  of  the  red  raspberry  taste,  but  it  does  not  predominate. 
The  first  fruits  ripened  with  the  earliest  raspberries,  long 
before  blackberries  began  to  color.  Thus,  its  extreme  easi- 
ness in  this  climate  seems  assured,  though  scattering  berries 
were  produced  until  August  on  young  plants. 

The  vine  or  cane  of  the  Logan  berry  is  entirely  unlike  those 
of  either  of  its  supposed  parents,  being  of  surprising  vigor; 
seven  to  ten  feet  of  growth  in  a  season  is  not  unusual.  It  is 
large  and  covered  with  rather  soft  spines,  like  a  Japanese 
wineberry.  The  leaves  are  large  and  thick,  deep  green  in 
color,  and  are,  apparently  not  attacked  by  disease.  They  have 
a  raspberry  look,  while  the  canes  sprawl  over  the  ground, 
rooting  from  the  tips  like  a  blackcap  or  dewberry.  The  only 
defects  to  be  noticed  in  this  promising  novelty,  from  the 
above  slight  trial,  are  its  lack  of  distinctive  flavor  and  the 
creeping  habit  of  the  canes,  which  is  more  or  less  of  a  hin- 
drance to  cultivation.  That  it  will  succeed  in  the  East,  and 
eventually  become  a  valuable  and  practical  market  berry,  its 
earliness,  hardiness  and  extremely  fine  appearance  undoubt- 
edly assure,  while  as  to  its  productiveness,  at  least  in  the 
West,  there  is  no  question. 

We  apprehend  that  our  Eastern  friends  did  not 
allow  the  fruit  to  get  ripe  enough  before  eating.  It 
is  necessary  to  allow  it  to  go  beyond  the  ordinary 
signs  of  ripeness  in  the  red  raspberry.  When  the 
color  darkens,  the  fruit  possesses  a  very  delicious 
flavor  when  grown  in  this  State. 


A  Machine  Strawberry  Planter. 


A  Delaware  strawberry  grower  tells  of  the  Bemis 
transplanter,  which  does  the  work  satisfactorily. 
This  is  a  two-horse  machine  that  makes  the  row  and 
waters  the  plant  as  it  is  set  by  two  men  or  smart 
boys,  who  ride  on  the  rear  part  of  the  machine,  each 
one  setting  a  plant  in  turn  and  holding  it  in  place 
until  the  earth  is  pressed  to  the  plant  by  the  ma- 
chine. We  have  set  out  from  ten  to  twenty  acres 
each  year  for  three  years  past,  and  we  could  not 
now  do  without  this  transplanter.  It  never  fails  to 
do  its  part  of  the  work  better  than  is  possible  in  any 
other  way.  We  are  entirely  independent  of  the  dry 
weather,  so  far  as  planting  is  concerned,  as  the 
amount  of  water  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  condition. 
The  most  tiresome  and  unhealthful  job  on  our  farm 
heretofore  is  now  a  pleasant,  easy  task.  We  set 
about  seventy-five  plants  to  the  minute  when  going, 
or  about  four  acres  per  day.  Quite  a  number  of 
neighbors  also  use  the  transplanter  for  strawberries, 
sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  celery,  and  speak 
highly  of  its  work.  In  fact,  they  tell  of  a  farmer 
who  has  made  a  decided  success  of  sweet-potato 
growing,  is  making  money  these  hard  times,  and 
states  that  he  owes  his  success  largely  to  the  su- 
perior way  in  which  his  plants  are  set  out  by  his 
Bemis  transplanter. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Midwinter  Canned  Fruit  Review. 


The  Cutting  Packing  Co-  of  this  city  wrote  their 
March  circular  before  the  present  storm  came  on, 
and  consequently  before  the  doubts  arose  as  to  what 
condition  the  storm  will  produce  upon  fruits  which 
come  on  so  actively  during  the  heat  which  preceded 
the  storm  and  frosts.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  their 
account  of  the  midwinter  situation  will  be  read  with 
interest: 

Little  if  anything  doing  in  any  line,  either  export  or  domes- 
tic, in  fact,  an  almost  total  absence  of  inquiries.  As  this  is 
the  rule  during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  there  is 
little  to  be  said  for  or  against  such  condition  of  affsirs.  Pros- 
pects for  good  crops  are  excellent,  except  that  the  weather 
has  been  a  little  too  warm,  forcing  forward  jtho  early  varie- 
ties, making  it  probable  that  even  a  light  frost  would  have  a 
very  bad  effect.  There  is  trouble  enough  ahead,  however, 
without  borrowing  any  from  this  source.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  but  what  there  is  ample  stock  of  all  varieties  to  carry 
jobbers  and  wholesalers  through,  and  that  they  can  buy 
nearly  all  at  their  own  price,  while  of  some  varieties,  notably 
apricots,  they  can  discount  the  cost  considerably,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  carrying  expenses.    As  apricots  were  a  short  crop  in 


1895,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  how  such  a  result  can  come 
about,  and  it  simmers  down  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  the 
buying  public  have  not  the  spare  money  to  spend  for  luxuries 
like  California  table  fruits,  with  the  freight  added  to  East- 
ern distributive  points.  While  this  is  doubtless  the  fact  in 
the  domestic  consumptive  market,  export  trade  seems  to  be 
well  fixed  to  absorb  and  distribute  a  very  large  quantity,  but 
mostly  of  standard  varieties,  in  fact,  the  story  goes,  that  the 
European  market  especially  is  flooded  with  varieties  of  so- 
called  standards,  but  really  of  doubtful  quality. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  East  and  other  prominent  pack- 
ing points  where  the  industry  has  been  followed  a  great  many 
years  to  make  a  big  distinction  between  extras  as  good  as 
those  manufactured  in  California  and  standards,  which  are 
really  no  better  than  our  seconds,  and  to  pay  a  very  large  dif- 
ference in  price  for  the  extras  when  compared  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  California  qualities.  We  think  the  Cali- 
fornia packer  should  consider  the  question  very  seriously  and 
see  if  he  cannot  follow  so  good  an  example  with  profit  to  him- 
self. Trade  papers  are  full  of  statements  to  the  effect  that 
packers  of  extra  quality  are  not  able  to  fill  their  orders,  while 
at  the  same'time  evidence  is  accumulating  continually  that 
so-called  standards  and  seconds  go  a-begging  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other.  There  have  been  few  new  orders  received 
on  the  coast,  either  domestic  or  from  Eastern  points,  and  it  is 
too  early  as  yet  to  figure  on  the  new  packing,  and  there  has 
been  practically  nothing  doing  during  the  past  month,  with 
little  prospect  of  any  improvement  until  April  or  May,  by 
which  date  doubtless  weak  holders  will  feel  compelled  to 
clean  out  their  surplus  at  whatever  buyers  may  choose  to 
give.  This  may  seem  a  blue  view  of  the  situation,  but  it  is 
better  to  consider  the  truth  fairly  than  for  the  packers  to 
bolster  each  other  up  with  false  hopes. 

We  understand  some  prices  have  been  made  on  futures  of 
tomatoes,  peas  and  asparagus,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been 
confirmed.  Prices  for  raw  material,  cans,  etc.,  will  doubt- 
less be  a  trifle  higher  than  in  1895. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


The  Codlin  Moth  Again. 


Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  at  this  time  about 
the  imperative  necessity  of  systematic  and  thorough 
work  with  honest  poison  against  the  codlin  moth. 
The  insect  had  a  picnic  last  year  because  the  cheap 
pigments  of  the  paint  shop  were  used  in  the  place  of 
the  pure  Paris  green.  Though  there  was  great  loss 
it  was  perhaps  on  the  whole  profitable  as  a  lesson  to 
show  how  essential  it  is  to  use  only  good  stuff. 
Probably  some  who  made  the  mistake  last  year  now 
consider  themselves  greener  than  the  paint  stuffs 
they  bought  cheap.  Others  probably  paid  a  fair 
price  and  were  swindled  by  dishonest  dealers.  Mr. 
Lelong's  essay  in  last  week's  Rural  should  be 
carefully  heeded.  The  following  from  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Frank  T.  Swettof  Contra  Costa  county 
is  in  the  same  line: 

Within  a  short  time  pear  trees  will  be  in  blossom. 
The  promise  is  for  a  good  crop,  for  fruit  buds  are 
numerous,  and  the  trees  strong  and  vigorous  after 
their  partial  rest  owing  to  the  light  crop  of  1895. 
The  indications  are  that  times  are  becoming  better, 
and  while  we  cannot  expect  as  high  prices  as  in  '95, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  crop  of  1896  will  be 
marketed  at  paying  figures. 

The  sensible  fruit  grower  realizes  this  fact — that 
if  he  is  to  market  his  pears  at  a  profit,  he  must  keep 
them  free  from  worms.  Wormy  pears  are  saleable 
only  in  years  of  scarcity,  and  even  then,  net  the 
grower  almost  nothing.  Now,  the  codlin  moth  is 
the  worst  pest  we  have  in  Contra  Costa.  All 
orchards  are  infested,  and  all  pear  aud  apple  growers 
suffer  losses  through  this  pest.  Energetic  measures 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  pest  within  bounds. 
Spraying  with  Paris  green  is  an  effectual  remedy, 
when  properly  done  with  pure  material.  There  are 
many  growers  in  this  county  who  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  spraying.  I  am  convinced  that  in  most  cases 
these  parties  have  been  using  adulterated  Paris 
green.  I  had  samples  of  Paris  green  sold  by  our 
country  stores  last  year  examined  by  Professor 
Woodworth  of  the  University  of  California.  His  re- 
port was,  that  the  adulteration,  probably  done  in 
San  Francisco,  was  so  bad  that  the  alleged  Paris 
green  was  worthless.  By  the  use  of  such  material 
not  only  was  the  labor  of  spraying  thrown  away,  but 
hundreds  of  boxes  of  pears  were  lost. 

I  strongly  advise  our  growers  to  take  steps  in 
time  to  secure  pure  material,  make  their  purchase 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  require  a  guarantee  from 
their  dealer.  It  would  be  wise,  even  then,  to  send 
a  sample — not  over  a  teaspoonful,  to  the  University 
Experiment  Station  for  examination.  A  prompt  re- 
port will  be  made  upon  it  without  charge.  With  three 
sprayings,  carefully  done,  using  pure  material,  the 
percentage  of  loss  should  be  much  less  than  last 
year.  It  is  cheaper  to  spray  than  not  to  spray.  It 
pays  better  to  raise  clean,  merchantable  fruit,  than 
hog-feed. 

Old  Orchards. — There  are  a  number  of  worthless 
old  orchards  in  the  county  that  are  notorious  breed- 
ing grounds  for  pests  of  all  kinds,  especially  codlin 
moth.  If  growers  whose  orchards  suffer  from  prox- 
imity to  such  places,  will  notify  me  of  such  breeding 
grounds,  as  Horticultural  Commissioner  I  will  take 
all  possible  steps  toward  inducing  the  owners  of 
such  places  to  spray. 

An  example  of  successful  spraying  is  the  orchard 
of  A.  Block  of  Santa  Clara.  He  has  made  a  practice 
of  spraying  five  times,  and  until  last  season,  when 
he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  use  impure  Paris 
green,  his  loss  from  worms  was  less  than  five  per 
cent.  His  fruit  has  always  brought  top  prices  at  the 
canneries  or  in  Eastern  markets.  He  regards 
spraying  as  a  profitable  investment. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Red  Suits  the  West. 


Any  color,  so  long  as  it's  red, 
Is  the  color  that  suits  me  best, 

Though  I  will  allow  there  is  much  to  be  said 
For  yellow  and  green  and  the  rest; 

But  the  feeble  tints  which  some  affect 
In  the  things  they  make  or  buy 

Have  never — I  say  it  with  all  respect- 
Appealed  to  my  critical  eye. 

There's  that  in  red  that  warmeth  the  blood 

And  quickeneth  a  man  within 
And  bringeth  to  speedy  and  perfect  bud 

The  germs  of  original  sin. 
So,  though  I'm  properly  born  and  bred, 

I'll  own,  with  a  certain  zest, 
That  any  color,  so  long  as  it's  red, 

Is  the  color  that  suits  me  best. 

For  where  is  a  color  that  can  compare 

With  the  blush  of  a  buxom  lass  ? 
Or  where  such  warmth  as  of  the  hair 

Of  the  genuine  white-horse  class  I 
And,  lo,  reflected  within  this  cup 

Of  cherry  Bordeaux,  I  see 
What  inspiration  girdeth  me  up— 

Yes,  red  is  the  color  for  me ! 

Through  acres  and  acres  of  art  I've  strayed 

In  Italy,  Germany,  France; 
On  many  a  picture  a  master  has  made 

I've  squandered  a  passing  glance; 
Marines  I  bate;  Madonnas  and 

Those  Dutch  freaks  I  detest; 
But  the  peerless  daubs  of  my  native  land — 

They're  red,  and  I  like  them  best. 

'Tis  little  I  care  how  folk  deride; 

I'm  backed  by  the  West  at  least, 
And  we  are  free  to  say  that  we  can't  abide 

The  tastes  that  obtain  down  East. 
And  we're  mighty  proud  to  have  it  said 

That  here  in  the  versatile  West 
Most  any  color,  so  long  as  it's  red, 

Is  the  "color  that  suits  us  best. 

— Eugene  Field. 


Conky  Stiles. 

As  near  as  I  can  find  out,  nobody 
ever  knew  how  Conky  Stiles  came  to 
know  as  much  of  the  Bible  as  he  did. 
Thirty  years  ago  people  as  a  class  were 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  Bible 
than  folks  are  nowadays,  and  there 
wasn't  another  one  of  "em  in  the  whole 
Connecticut  valley,  from  the  Canada 
line  to  the  Sound,  that  could  stand  up 
'longside  of  Conky  Stiles  and  quote 
Scripture.  Well,  he  knew  the  whole 
thing  by  heart,  from  Genesis,  chapter 
I,  to  the  amen  at  the  end  of  the  Revela- 
tions of  St.  John  the  Divine.  That's 
the  whole  business  in  a  nutshell. 

His  name  wasn't  Conky;  we  called 
him  Conky  for  short.  His  real  name 
was  Silas  Stiles,  but  one  time  at  a 
Sunday-school  convention  Mr.  Hubbell, 
the  minister,  spoke  o'  him  as  a  "  very 
concordance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
and  so  the  boys  undertook  to  call  him 
Concordance,  but  bimeby  that  name 
got  whittled  down  to  Conky,  and 
Conky  stuck  to  him  all  the  rest  of  his 
life;  not  a  bad  name  for  him,  neither, 
as  names  go;  heap  more  dignified  than 
Si! 

When  Conky  was  eight  years  old  he 
got  the  prize  at  our  Sunday-school  for 
having  committed  to  memory  the  most 
Bible  verses  in  the  year,  and  the  same 
spring  he  got  up  and  recited  every  line 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  without 
having  to  be  prompted  once.  By  the 
time  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  knew 
the  whole  Bible  by  heart,  and  most  of 
the  hymn-book,  too,  although,  as  I  have 
said,  the  Bible  was  his  specialty.  Yet 
he  wasn't  one  of  your  pale-faced  boys; 
no,  sir,  not  a  bit  of  it !  He  took  just 
as  much  consolation  in  playin'  three- 
old-cat  and  barn  ball  and  hochey  as  any 
of  the  rest  of  us  boys,  and  he  could 
beat  us  all  fishin',  although,  perhaps, 
that  was  because  he  learnt  a  new  way 
of  spittin'  on  his  bait  from  his  uncle, 
Lute  Mason,  who  was  considered  a 
sport  in  those  days. 

Conky  was  always  hearty  and  cheery; 
we  all  felt  good  when  he  was  around. 
We  never  minded  that  way  he  had  of 
quotin'  things  from  the  Bible;  we'd  got 
used  to  it,  and  maybe  it  was  a  desir- 
able influence.  At  any  rate,  we  all 
liked  Conky 

But  perhaps  you  don't  know  what  I 
mean  when  I  refer  to  his  way  of  quotin' 
the  Bible.  It  was  like  this:  Conky, 
we'll  say,  would  be  goin'  down  the  road 
and  I'd  come  out  of  the  house  and  hol- 
ler, "Hello,  there,  Conky;  where  be 
you  goin'  ?  " 

Then  he'd  say,  "John  xx.  3" — that 
would  be  all  he'd  say,  and  that  would 


be  enough,  for  it  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  goin'  a-fishin'. 

Conky  never  made  a  mistake;  his 
quotations  were  always  right.  He  al- 
ways hit  the  chapter  and  the  verse 
sure  pop  the  first  time. 

The  habit  grew  on  him  as  he  grew 
older.  Associating  with  Conky  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  wasn't  much 
different  from  reading  the  Bible  for  a 
couple  of  days,  except  that  there 
wasn't  any  manual  labor  about  it.  I 
guess  he'd  have  been  a  minister  if  the 
war  hadn't  come  along  and  spoiled 
it  all. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  there  was  a  war 
meetin'  in  the  town  hall,  and  Elijah 
Cutler  made  a  speech  urgin'  the  men 
folks  to  come  forward  and  contribute 
their  services — their  lives,  if  need  be — 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  right.  We 
were  all  keyed  up  with  excitement,  for 
next  to  Wendell  Phillips  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  I  guess  Elijah  Cutler 
was  the  greatest  orator  that  ever  lived. 
While  we  were  shiverin'  and  waitin'  for 
somebody  to  lead  off,  Conky  Stiles 
rose  up  and  says,  "I.  Kings  xx.  20," 
says  he,  and  with  that  he  put  on  his 
cap  and  walked  out  of  the  meetin'. 

"Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  kiss  my 
father  and  mother,  and  then  I  will  fol- 
low thee."  That's  what  Conky  said, 
or  as  good  as  said,  and  that's  what  he 
meant,  too. 

He  didn't  put  off  his  religion  when 
lie  put  on  his  uniform.  Conky  Stiles, 
soldier  or  civilian,  was  always  a  livin' 
w  alkin'  encyclopedy  of  the  Bible — a  hu- 
man compendium  of  psalms  and  prov- 
erbs and  texts,  and  I  had  that  confi- 
dence in  him  that  I'd  have  bet  that  he 
wrote  the  Bible  himself  if  I  hadn't 
known  better  and  to  the  contrary. 

We  were  with  McClellan  a  long 
spell.  There  was  a  heap  of  sickness 
among  the  boys,  for  we  weren't  used 
to  the  climate  and  soil,  and  most  of  us 
pined  for  the  comforts  of  home.  Look- 
in'  back  over  the  thirty  years  that  lie 
between  this  time  and  that,  I  see  one 
loomiD'  up,  calm  and  bright  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  midst  of  fever  and  sufferin', 
privation  and  death.  I  see  a  homely, 
earnest  face,  radiant  with  sympathy 
and  love  and  hope,  and  I  hear  Conky 
Stiles'  voice  again  speakin'  comfort 
and  cheer  to  all  about  hiin.  We  all 
loved  him;  he  stood  next  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  General  McClellan  in  the 
hearts  of  everybody  in  the  regiment. 

They  sent  a  committee  down  from 
our  town  one  Thanksgiving  to  bring  a 
lot  of  good  things  and  to  see  how  soon 
we  were  going  to  capture  Richmond. 
Mr.  Hubbell,  the  minister,  was  one  of 
them;  Deacon  Cooley  was  another. 

There  was  talk  at  one  time  that 
Conky  had  a  soft  spot  in  his  head  for 
the  deacon's  girl,  Tryphena,  but  I 
always  allow  that  he  paid  as  much 
attention  to  the  other  daughter,  Try- 
phosa,  as  he  did  to  the  elder  sister, 
and  I  guess  he  hadn't  any  more  hanker- 
in'  for  one  than  he  had  for  the  other, 
for  when  the  committee  come  to  go 
home  Conky  says  to  Deacon  Cooley, 
"Well,  good-by,  deacon,"  says  he, 
"  Romans  xvi.  12." 

We  had  to  look  it  up  in  the  Bible  be- 
fore we  knew  what  he  meant.  "  Salute 
Tryphena  and  Tryphosa.  who  labor  in 
the  Lord  " — that  was  Conky's  message 
to  the  Cooley  girls. 

He  wrote  a  letter  once  to  Mr.  Car- 
ter, who  was  one  of  the  selectmen,  and 
he  put  this  postscript  to  it:  "Ro- 
mans xvi.  6."  You  see,  Mr.  Carter's 
wife  had  been  Conky's  Sunday-school 
teacher,  and  Conky  did  not  forget  to 
"Greet  Mary,  who  bestowed  much 
labor  on  us." 

Down  at  Elnathan  Jones'  general 
store  the  other  day  I  heard  Elnathan 
tell  how  Conky  clerked  it  for  him  a 
spell,  and  how  one  day  he  says  to 
Conky,  "  That  Baker  bill  has  been  run- 
nin'  on  for  more'n  six  weeks.  We  can't 
do  business  unless  we  get  our  money. 
Conky,  I  wish  you'd  kind  o'  spur  Baker 
up  a  little." 

So  Conky  sat  down  on  the  stool  at 
the  desk,  and  dropped  Mr.  Baker  a 
short  epistle  to  this  effect:  "  Romans 
i.  14;  Psalms  xxi.  11;  Psalms  cxlii.  6." 
Next  day  who  should  come  in  but  Mr. 
Baker,  and  he  allowed  that  the  letter 
had  gone  straighter  to  his  conscience 
than  any  sermon  would  have  gone,  and 


he  paid  up  his  bill  and  bought  a  kit  of 
salt  mackerel  in  the  bargaiu,  so  Elna- 
than says. 

I  could  keep  on  tellin'  things  like  this 
day  in  and  night  out,  for  lots  of  just 
such  stories  are  told  about  Conky  all 
over  Hampshire  county  now;  some  of 
'em  doubtless  are  true,  and  some  of 
'em  doubtless  ain't.  There's  no  telliu'; 
but  it  can't  be  denied  that  most  of  'em 
have  the  genuine  Conky  flavor. 

The  histories  don't  say  anything 
about  the  skirmish  we  had  with  the 
rebels  at  Churchill's  bridge  along  in 
May  of  '64,  but  we  boys  who  were 
there  remember  it  as  the  toughest 
fight  in  all  our  experience.  They  were 
just  desperate,  the  rebels  were,  and — 
well,  we  were  mighty  glad  when  night 
came,  for  a  soldier  can  retreat  in  the 
dark  with  fewer  chances  of  interrup- 
tion. Out  of  our  company  one  hundred 
and  fifty  only  sixty  were  left !  You 
can  judge  from  that  of  what  the  fight- 
ing was  at  Churchill's  bridge.  When 
they  called  the  roll  next  day  Conky 
Stiles  wasn't  there. 

Had  we  left  him  dead  at  the  bridge, 
or  was  he  wounded,  dying  the  more 
awful  death  of  hunger,  thirst  and 
neglect  ? 

"  By  !  "  said  Lew  Bassett,  "let's 

go  back  for  Conky  !  " 

That's  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  an 
oath  without  a  feelin'  of  regret. 

A  detachment  of  cavalry  went  out  to 
reconnoiter.  Only  the  ruin  of  the  pre- 
vious day  remained  where  we  boys  had 
stood  and  stood  and  stood— only  to  be 
repulsed  at  last.  Bluecoats  and  gray- 
coats  lay  side  by  side  and  over  against 
one  another  in  the  reconciling  peace  of 
death.  Occasionally  a  maimed  body, 
containing  just  a  remnant  of  life,  was 
found,  and  one  of  these  crippled  bodies 
was  what  was  left  of  Conky. 

When  the  surgeon  saw  the  minie- 
hole,  here  in  his  thigh,  and  the  saber- 
gash  here  in  his  temple,  he  shook  his 
head,  and  we  knew  what  that  meant. 

Lew  Bassett,  a  man  who  had  never 
been  to  meetin'  in  all  his  life,  and  who 
could  swear  a  new  and  awful  way  every 
time — Lew  Bassett  says:  "  No,  Conky 
Stiles  ain't  goin'  to  die,  for  I  shan't  let 
him  !  "  and  he  bent  over  and  lifted  up 
Conky's  head,  and  held  it  so,  and  wiped 
away  the  trickles  of  blood,  and  his  big, 
hard  hands  had  the  tenderness  of  a  gen- 
tle, lovin'  woman's. 

We  heard  Conky's  voice  once,  and  only 
once,  again  ;  for  when,  just  at  the  last, 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  that  we 
were  there,  he  smiled,  feeble-like,  and 
the  grace  of  the  Book  triumphed  once 
more  within  him  and  he  says — it  seemed 
almost  like  a  whisper,  he  spoke  so  faint 
and  low — "Good-by,  boys.  II.  Timothy 
iv.  7." 

And  then,  though  his  light  went  out, 
the  sublime  truth  of  his  last  words 
shone  from  his  white,  peaceful  face. 

"  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
fiuished  my  course,  I  have  kept  my 
faith." — Eugene  Field. 


Editorial  Sparkles. 


When  she  refused  to  marry  me, 
She  promised  she  would  be  my  sister; 

Yet  she  was  mad  as  mad  could  be, 
When,  with  fraternal  haste,  I  kissed  her; 

—New  York  Tribune. 

You  can't  afford  to  lose  your  temper 
every  time  you  have  reason  to. — 
Atchison  Globe. 

Fame's  a  sort  of  will-o'-the-wisp. 
Think  of  a  man  toiling  all  his  life  to  get 
under  a  monument. — Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. 

Every  woman  regards  the  confession 
of  a  young  man  that  he  is  striving  to 
be  a  better  man  as  equivalent  to  a 
proposal. — Atchison  Globe. 

It  is  thought  that  England  will  de- 
cline to  be  on  terms  of  affability  with 
it,  even  though  she  recognizes  the 
Monroe  doctrine. — Washington  City 
Star.  * 

A  woman  in  Pittsburg  while  waiting 
up  for  her  husband,  caught  a  burglar 
and  nearly  killed  him.  She  probably 
thought  it  was  her  husband. — Los 
Angeles  Express. 

An  explorer  has  a  project  for  finding 
the  south  pole.  The  scheme  must  have 
originated  in  the  United  States  Senate 
— it  is  so  far  away  from  any  practical 
utility. — Houston  Daily  Post. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


The  true  work  of  art  is  but  the 
shadow  of  the  Divine  perfection. — 
Michael  Angelo. 

Sincerity  in  itself  alone  is  no  virtue. 
To  be  good  and  sincere  is  virtuous,  not 
to  be  bad  and  sincere. —  Harper's 
Bazar. 

Do  not  dare  to  live  without  some 
clear  intention  toward  which  your  liv- 
ing shall  be  bent.  Mean  to  be  some- 
thing with  all  your  might. — Phillips 
Brooks. 

The  use  of  traveling  is  to  regulate 
the  imagination  by  reality,  and,  in- 
stead of  thinking  how  things  may  be, 
to  see  them  as  they  are. —  Dr.  S. 
Johnson. 

God  hides  some  ideal  in  every  human 
soul.  At  some  time  in  our  life  we  feel 
a  trembling,  fearful  longing  to  do  some 
good  thing.  Life  finds  its  noblest 
spring  of  excellence  in  this  hidden  im- 
pulse to  do  good. — Robert  Collyer. 

Empty  barns  in  October  are  the 
logical  sequence  of  empty  furrows  in 
spring.  The  young  man  may  as  well 
understand  that  there  are  no  gratui- 
ties in  this  life,  and  that  success  is 
never  reached  "across  lots." — Dr. 
Parkhurst. 

How  often  may  we  meet  with  those 
who  are  one  while  courteous,  but  with- 
in a  small  time  after  are  so  supercil- 
ious, sharp,  troublesome,  fierce  and 
exceptious  that  they  *  *  *  become 
the  very  sores  and  burdens  of  soci- 
ety.— South. 

When  God  has  a  great  work  for  any 
one  to  do  in  the  world  He  usually  gives 
him  a  peculiar  training  for  it,  and  that 
training  is  just  what  no  earthly  friend 
would  choose  for  him,  and  sometimes 
it  is  so  long  continued  that  there  seems 
to  us  to  be  little  time  left  for  him  to 
work. — Mary  Lyon. 

Smile  upon  the  troubled  pilgrims 

Whom  you  pass  and  meet; 
Frowns  are  thorns,  and  smiles  are  blossoms, 

Oft  for  weary  feet. 
Do  not  make  the  way  seem  harder 

By  a  sullen  face. 
Smile  a  little,  smile  a  little, 

Brighton  up  the  place. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Marriage  Customs. 

A  tribe  in  the  Caucasus  have  the  un- 
canny custom  of  marrying  the  dead, 
the  parents  exchanging  the  wedding 
portions  of  the  bride  and  groom. 

A  Turkish  bride  sees  her  husband 
only  after  the  ceremony,  eats  after  he 
and  his  friends  have  partaken  of  the 
wedding  feast,  and  is  forbidden  to  speak 
unless  spoken  to  in  the  home. 

In  Servia  a  marriage  can  only  be  cel- 
ebrated between  sunrise  and  noon.  The 
bride  and  groom  must  fast  before  the 
ceremony,  and  only  one  couple  can  be 
united  at  the  same  time. 

South  American  lovers  have  the 
pretty  custom  of  sendiug  a  proposal  on 
the  petal  blossom  of  the  great  laurel 
magnolia.  After  the  blossom  has  been 
in  water  three  or  four  hours  the  mes- 
sage becomes  plainly  visible  and  re- 
mains so. 

In  Quebec,  among  the  French  Cana- 
dians, it  is  the  custom  at  a  wedding  for 
some  one  to  steal  the  bride's  slipper 
during  the   feast.    The  groom  must 
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then  redeem  it  for  a  round  sum,  which 
is  spent  in  treating  the  guests. 

In  the  southwest  of  England  young 
girls  firmly  believe  in  the  quaint  super- 
stition of  holding  a  wedding  ring  sus- 
pended by  a  single  hair  over  a  tumbler 
half  filled  with  water.  The  involuntary 
motion  of  the  hand  causes  the  ring  to 
vibrate,  and  by  counting  the  number  of 
clinks  the  girl  is  supposed  to  find  out 
how  many  years  she  must  wait  for  a 
husband. 

In  Dakota  queer  wedding  gifts  are  in 
vogue.  Following  is  a  list  of  presents 
received  at  a  recent  wedding:  A  bull 
pup,  a  yellow  dog,  a  water  spaniel,  a 
meerschaum  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch,  a 
good  shotgun,  a  bowie-knife,  a  rifle, 
three  dogs,  a  game  rooster,  one  fiddle, 
one  banjo,  one  spotted  pup,  one  English 
mastiff  and  a  pair  of  silver-mounted 
pistols. 

Fashion  Notes. 


Scotch  homespuns  continue  popular, 
although  they  are  no  longer  the 
first  choice.  They  are  showing  in  pre- 
vailing tones  of  beige,  reddish  browns, 
grays  and  other  colors,  mixed  with 
raised  threads  and  dashes  of  more 
brilliant  colors.  Thus  a  chestnut-brown 
warp  is  mixed  with  dashes  of  orange 
or  navy  blue,  and  toned  down  in  color 
by  the.  crossing  threads  of  a  white  woof; 
or  a  Havana-brown  warp  is  brightened 
by  the  mixture  of  a  ciel-blue  woof  and 
the  cloth  if  finished  with  many  soft, 
woolly  knots  of  pale  blue  over  its 
surface. 

There  are  a  great  many  blues  among 
the  new  homespuns.  These  are  shown 
in  Delft  colors  and  mixtures  of  ciel  with 
black  or  chestnut  brown  or  black  and 
white,  and  sometimes  with  all  three  of 
these  colors.  The  once  popular  navy 
blue  is  occasionally  shown,  mixed  with 
chestnut  brown  or  with  black  and  white. 
There  are  many  medium-brown  shades. 

The  light-weight  English  tweeds  this 
season  are  shown  in  hair  lines  and  fine 
herring-bone  stripes  of  black  or  brown 
on  a  neutral  gray  or  beige  background. 
These  goods  differ  little  from  the  trou- 
sering used  for  men's  wear,  except 
that  they  are  lighter  in  weight.  They 
make  excellent  walking  gowns. 

Mourning  for  women  other  than 
widows  is  not  elaborate.  This  may  be 
of  any  of  the  black  fabrics  devoted  to 
this  purpose.  A  very  stylish  mourning 
dress  for  a  young  woman  is  made  of 
black  cheviot.  The  skirt  is  cut  after 
the  usual  fashion  and  is  without  trim- 
ming. A  round  waist,  with  full  sleeves, 
has  a  close  fitting  collar,  and  on  the 
shoulders  are  set  large,  looped  bows  of 
lusterless,  grosgrain  ribbon.  From 
these  bows  to  the  waist  line  in  front 
are  two  bauds  of  ribbon  on  either  side, 
meeting  at  a  point  under  a  belt  of 
similar  ribbon,  which  fastens  at  the 
back  in  a  loose  bow,  with  a  series  of 
loops,  long  and  short.  Bands  of  the 
ribbon  are  attached  around  the  sleeves 
at  the  wrists,  with  bows  on  the  outside 
of  the  arms 


Bits  of  Fun. 


Faulty  road, 
Half  a  load. 
Smooth  and  dry, 
Pile  it  high. 

— Good  Roads  Bulletin. 

"  Mamma,  do  you  think  Uncle  Bar- 
ney will  go  to  Heaven  ?  "  "I  hope  so, 
Johnny.  Why?"  " 'Cause  he  won't  if 
the  Lord  knows  him  as  well  as  I  do." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Yabsley  :  Well,  did  you  make  Smith- 
ers  toe  the  mark,  as  you  said  you  would? 
Mudge  :  Er — yes.  I  was  the  mark. — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

Some  men  marry  for  love,  some  for 
money— and  some  to  get  somebody  to 
be  afraid  of  them.— Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Minnie  :  I  never  noticed  before  that 
this  mirror  had  a  wrinkle  in  it." 
Mamie  :  "I  thought  you  were  able  to 
see  wrinkles  in  any  mirror  you  looked 
into." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Are  you  doing  anything  with  your 
camera  now,  Madge  ?  "  "  Yes,  indeed  ; 
a  burglar  got  into  our  room  the  other 
night  and  Nan  held  him  while  I  took 
his  photograph  by  flashlight." — Chi- 
cago News. 


Cuba. 


Pair  land  of  Cuba!  on  thy  shores  are  seen 
Life's  far  extremes  of  noble  and  of  mean; 
The  world  of    sense  in  matchless  beauty 
dressed, 

And  nameless  horrors  hid  within  thy  breast. 
Ordained  of  heaven  the  fairest  flower  of 
earth, 

False  to  thy  gifts,  and  reckless  of  thy  birth  ! 
The  tyrant's  clamor,  and  ihe  slave's  sad  cry, 
With  the  sharp  flash  in  insolent  reply  : 
Such  are  the  sounds  that  echo  on  thy  plains, 
While  virtue  faints,  and  vice  unblushing 
reigns. 

Rise,  and  to  power  a  daring  heart  oppose ! 

Confront  with  death  these  worse  than  death- 
like woes. 

Unfailing  valor  chains  the  flying  fate; 

Who  dares  to  die  shall  witi  the  conqueror's 
state ! 

We,  too,  can  leave  a  glory  and  a  name 
Our  children's  children  shall  not  blush  to 
claim. 

To  the  far  future  let  us  turn  our  eyes, 
And  up  to  God's  still  unpolluted  skies! 
Better  to  bare  the  breast,  and  undismayed 
Meet  the  sharp  vengeance  of  the  hostile 
blade, 

Than  on  the  couch  of  helpless  grief  to  lie, 
And  in  one  death  a  thousand  deaths  to  die. 
Fearest  thou  blood?  O,  better  in  the  strife, 
From  patriot  wounds  to  pour  the  gushing  life, 
Than  let  it  creep  inglorious  through  the  veins, 
Benumbed  by  sin,  and  agony  and  chains  ! 
What  hast  thou,  Cuban?    Life  itself  resign— 
Thy  very  grave  is  insecurely  thine! 
Thy  blood,  thy  treasure,  poured  like  tropic 
rain 

From  tyrant  hands  to  feed  the  soil  of  Spain. 
If  it  be  truth  that  nations  still  must  bear 
The  crushing  yoke,  the  wasting  fetters  wear. 
If  to  the  people  this  be  heaven's  decree, 
To  clasp  their  shame,  nor  struggle  to  be  free, 
From  truth  so  base  my  heart  indignant  turns, 
With  freedoms'  frenzy  all  my  spirit  burns, 
That  rage  which  ruled  the  Roman's  soul  of 
fire, 

And  filled  thy  heart,  Columbia's  patriot  sire! 
Cuba!  thou  shalt  rise,  as  pure,  as  bright, 
As  thy  free  air,  as  full  of  living  light; 
Free  as  the  waves  that  foam  around  thy 
strands, 

Kissing  thy  shores,  and  curling  o'er  thy 
sands ! 

— From  the  Spanish  of  Jose  Marie  Heredia, 
by  William  Henry  Hurlbert  (1854). 


Curious  Facts. 


The  growing  scarcity  of  fur-bearing 
animals  suggests  to  a  writer  in  the 
London  Spectator  the  feasibility  of 
breeding  such  animals  on  farms  in 
Siberia.  Last  spring,  he  says,  a  single 
silver  fox  skin  sold  in  London  for  $850, 
and  he  believes  that  silver  foxes,  as 
well  as  many  other  desirable  fur-bear- 
ing animals,  could  be'  bred  in  great 
numbers  in  the  proper  climate. 

A  very  curious  fact  is  the  impossibil- 
ity of  moving  your  eye  while  examining 
the  reflection  of  that  organ  in  a  mirror. 
It  is  really  the  most  movable  part  of 
the  face;  yet  if  you  hold  your  head 
fixed  and  try  to  move  your  eye  while 
watching  it,  you  cannot  do  it — even 
the  one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  Of 
course,  if  you  look  at  the  reflection  of 
the  nose,  or  any  other  part  of  your 
face,  your  eye  must  move  to  see  it. 
But  the  strange  thing  is  that  the 
moment  you  endeavor  to  perceive  the 
motion  the  eye  is  fixed.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  a  person's  expression 
as  seen  by  himself  in  a  glass  is  quite 
different  from  what  it  is  when  seen  by 
others. 

How  it  is  possible  to  measure  wind 
by  its  sound  has  been  told  by  Prof. 
Carl  Barus  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  The  whistling  of  the  wind 
as  it  crosses  a  wire  varies  with  the 
velocity,  and  this  can  be  computed 
from  the  pitch  note  observed  in  case  of 
a  given  diameter  of  wire  and  for  a  given 
air  temperature.  A  special  micrometer 
attachment  can  be  made  to  convey  the 
sound,  isolated  from  other  noises  to  the 
observer  at  a  distance.  Every  gust 
and  variation  of  the  wind  can  be  studied 
in  this  way,  and  an  idea  of  the  direction 
of  the  gust  can  be  had  from  the  sounds 
obtained  from  three  wires  placed  at 
right  angles  to  one  another.  Micro- 
aulmometry  is  the  name  proposed  for 
observations  by  this  method. 


You  will  never  find  a  man  who  has 
once  learned  to  love  books  driven  to 
despair  because  he  has  nothing  to  do. 
You  will  never  hear  from  him  that  he 
wants  to  kill  time.  He  will  not  com- 
plain of  ennui,  or  think  life  a  burden. 
Why  ?  Because  he  has  created  for  him- 
self a  source  of  pleasure  that  is  peren- 
nial, a  fund  of  interest  that  only  grows 
with  the  drafts  that  are  made  upon  it. 
The  friendship  of  books  is  therefore  a 
friendship  to  stand  us  in  good  stead  at 


times  when  we  might  otherwise  drift 
into  folly  or  depression  ;  and  those  who 
understand  this  friendship  will  tell  you 
that  the  value  of  a  love  of  reading  in 
this  respect  alone  is  not  easily  over- 
stated.—Prof.  W.  H.  Hudson,  in  March 
Overland. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Brown  Betty.—  Have  a  pudding 
dish  well  greased;  place  in  the  latter  a 
layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then  one  of  ap- 
ples with  sugar,  cinnamon  and  a  little 
butter,  and  so  on  until  the  dish  is  full. 
Bake  about  an  hour,  and  serve  with 
either  plain  or  whipped  cream. 

Apple  Tapioca  Pudding.— Peel  as 
many  tart  apples  as  will  fill  the  bottom 
of  a  pudding  dish;  dig  the  cores  out  and 
fill  the  cavities  with  sugar  and  a  little 
piece  of  butter.  Have  your  pudding 
dish  well  buttered.  Allow  as  many 
spoonfuls  of  tapioca  as  you  have  ap- 
ples; wash  in  three  waters  and  pour 
over  the  apples,  covering  with  plenty 
of  water.  Cook  until  the  apples  are 
soft.  It  is  a  wiser  plan  to  soak  all 
tapioca  in  cold  water  over  night, 
though  many  do  not.  Serve  with  sugar 
and  cream  for  dessert. 

Sauce  Piquant.  —  For  cold  boiled 
fish  the  following  is  a  very  nice  piquant 
sauce:  Put  a  cup  and  a  half  of  cream 
into  a  saucepan,  and  thicken  it  with 
corn  starch  which  has  been  dissolved 
in  water.  As  it  thickens  stir  in  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  beat  it  till  cool 
(to  prevent  its  getting  lumpy);  when 
nearly  cold  add  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
a  little  vinegar,  salt  and  cayenne  pep- 
per. Peel  and  slice  some  very  ripe 
tomatoes  or  cold  potatoes,  soak  them 
in  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt,  drain  well, 
put  around  the  fish,  and  then  pour  the 
sauce  over  the  whole. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  little  salt  sprinkled  on  a  hot  stove 
will  remove  any  disagreeable  odor. 

The  mustard  used  for  salads  by  both 
the  English  and  French  is  frequently 
mixed  with  Madeira,  sherry  and  other 
wines. 

A  favorite  as  well  as  nourishing  drink 
for  invalids  is  barley  water.  To  pre- 
pare it  place  one  quart  of  water  in  a 
saucepan  over  the  fire.  Wash  well  two 
ounces  of  pearl  barley  and  throw  into 
the  water.  Bring  it  to  boiling  point, 
then  add  lemon  and  sugar  to  suit  the 
taste.  Draw  the  pan  to  the  back  of 
the  fire  and  simmer  gently  two  hours. 
Strain  and  cover  until  cold. 

To  brighten  and  freshen  carpets 
sprinkle  them  with  tea  leaves  or  wet 
papers  and  sweep  thoroughly,  but 
lightly.  Grease  spots  may  be  drawn 
out  by  covering  the  places  with  coarse 
brown  butcher's  paper,  and  then  pass- 
ing over  them  a  warm  flatiron.  Put  a 
little  ox  gall  in  a  pan  of  warm  water 
and  with  a  fresh  cloth  wrung  quite  dry 
again  go  over  the  carpet.  To  prevent 
moths  use  coarsely-ground  black  pepper, 
mixed  with  camphor,  and  strew  thickly 
about  the  edges  or  wherever  the  moths 
are  to  be  found. 

Damp  linen  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  frequent  colds,  consumption  and 
premature  death  of  a  whole  family. 
Rheumatism,  when  produced  from 
damp  linen,  develops  into  a  form  which 
is  generally  incurable.  All  body  linen, 
shortly  before  putting  on,  should  be 
made  dry  by  a  good  fire.  Those  who 
have  experienced  no  signal  evidence  of 
the  mischief  of  damp  linen  are  apt  to 
be  careless  on  the  subject,  but  the 
carelessness  will  inevitably  entail  its 
punishment,  which  is  likely  to  accumu- 
late insidiously  until  it  is  too  late. 


Mr.  Wallace  :  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  ever  a  bachelor  realizes  his  unhappy 
lot  it  must  be  when  he  is  in  bed  sick. 
Mrs.  Wallace  :  Yes.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  hired  nurse  and  a 
wife.  If  he  goes  to  throwing  the  medi- 
cine bottle  and  things  at  the  nurse 
when  she  happens  to  hurt  his  rheuma- 
tism, she  will  leave.  —Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 


A  Big  Blaze 


Of  interest  has  been  created  by  the  big  family 
store  in  San  Francisco  offering  to  pay  the 
freight  to  points  within  100  miles  and  to 
a«sist  with  it  to  all  distant 
makes  goods  at  your 


points.  This 


Own  Door 

At  olty  prices  with  city  stocks  to  choose  from. 
These  stocks  are  replenished  every  day  by 
arrivals  from  manufacturers  and  producers 
at  home  and  abroad.  No  stale  goods  to  eat, 
no  Old-style  goods  to  wear,  no 

OUT=OF=DATE 

Goods  to  use  for  any  purpose  whatever,  unless 
offered  and  sold  at  "out-of-date"  prices. 
Dealers  who  are  or  can  put  themselves  on  a 

Cash  Basis 

Have  the  same  chance  t  >  secure  bargains  and 
freight  advantages  as  others,  and  can  then 
meet  any  competition.  The  thought  or  the 
statement  that  you  can  buy  for  cash  at  a 
credit  store  to  advantage  is  a  delusion.  The 
credit  seller  li  a  credit  buyer  and  does  not 

OWN  HIS  GOODS. 

At  a  price  to  give  you  the  advantages  fur- 
nished by  a  cash  house,  you  would  not  go  to  a 
Hour  mill  for 

Flower  Seeds, 

Nor  to  a  wagon  maker  for  a  fiue  watch.  Then 
why  go  to  a  credit  dealer  for  cash  purchases. 
The  world  will  yell  '•  Hard  Times  "  as  long  as 
it  eats  up  and  wears  out  goods  which  are  not 
paid  for. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  THIS  WEEK. 


Shirting  or  Apron  Ginghams,  strong   5c 

Rugs.  HxQfl  inches,  imitation  Smyrna  25c 

Ladies'  Dude  Hats,  not  50c,  but  15o 

Little  Brownie  Baby  Shoes,  2  to  6  50c 

Dressed  Dolls,  beauties,  14  inches  50c 

Men's  Button  Shoos,  value  $3  to  $5  $1  50 


Celery  Glasses,  double  clear   8c 

Garden  Trowel,  special  this  week   5c 

Clothes  Brush,  not  25c,  but  10c 

Dandy  Dressing— it  beats  them  all  10c 

Yellow  Corn  Meal— 10  lb.  bag  20c 

Cocoanut— Schepp's  fine  grated  10c 

Tomatoes— fine  Butterfly  brand— 4  for  25c 

Sliced  Acme  beef— a  delicacy  18c 

Pineapple — flue  dessert  quality  16c 


Send  for  Complete  List  for  March  to  the 


BIG   DEPARTMENT  STORE, 


SMITHS 


CASH 

STORE, 


414, 416, 418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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Largest  and  Smallest  Books. 

Prof.  Max  Muller  of  Oxford,  in  a  re- 
cent lecture  has  called  attention  to  the 
largest  book  in  the  world,  the  wonder- 
ful "  Kuth  Daw."  It  consists  of  729 
parts  in  the  shape  of  white  marble 
plates,  covered  with  inscriptions,  each 
plate  built  over  with  a  temple  of  brick. 
Tt  is  found  near  the  old  priest  city  of 
Mandalay,  in  Burma,  and  this  temple 
city  of  more  than  seven  hundred  pago- 
das virtually  makes  up  this  monster 
book,  the  religious  codex  of  the  Bud- 
dhists. In  accordance  with  the  three 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  gen- 
erally called  in  a  figurative  sense  "bas- 
kets "  (pitaka),  the  whole  is  often 
termed  "the  three  baskets"  (trjpi- 
taka),  and  constitutes  a  library  larger 
than  the  Bible  and  the  Koran  together. 
As  the  Jews  figured  out  that  the  Old 
Testament  contained  59,4!>3  words  and 
2,728,100  letters,  so  the  Buddhist 
priests  have  computed  that  the  "  Tripi- 
taka"  contains  275,250  stanzas  and 
8,808,000  syllables.  This  monster  book- 
is  written  in  Pali.  Bather  strange  to 
say,  it  is  not  an  ancient  production, 
but  its  preparation  was  prompted  by 
the  Buddhistic  piety  of  this  century. 
It  was  erected  in  1857  by  the  command 
of  Mindomin,  the  second  of  the  last 
kings  of  Burma.  As  the  influence  of 
the  tropical  climate  has  already  marred 
the  inscriptions,  a  British  official,  Mr. 
Ferrars.  proposes  to  have  these  729 
plates  carefully  photographed,  and 
asked  that  the  Government,  or  some 
friend  of  science  able  to  do  so,  make 
provisions  for  this.  Professor  Muller 
urges  that  this  be  done  in  order  to 
preserve  at  least  the  pictures  of  this 
unique  temple-city  book. 

A  noteworthy  contrast  is  furnished 
by  a  recent  German  literary  journal 
describing  what  is  probably  the  small- 
est book  in  the  world  This  is  a  "Kon- 
versationslegicon,"  published  in  Berlin, 
and  prepared  by  Daniel  Sanders.  The 
volume  occupies  the  space  of  only  six 
cubic  centimeters  (.366  cubic  inch), 
although  it  is  claimed  to  contain  175,000 
words.  The  book  must  be  read  through 
a  mierosonne  especially  prepared  for  it. 

Gunning  With   Compressed  Air. 


A  new  army  rifle  has  been  constructed 
by  Paul  Brand  of  Berlin.  It  differs 
in  its  construction  from  all  other  guns 
in  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
the  firing  of  a  discharge,  since  the 
shooting  of  the  projectile  is  caused  by 
the  sudden  expansion  of  compressed 
gas.  The  greatest  advantages  claimed 
for  the  new  system  are:  First,  the 
trifling  heat  generated  in  the  gun 
barrel;  second,  the  absolute  absence  of 
smoke;  and  third,  the  impossibility  of 
the  formation  of  dross  in  the  gun. .  The 
cartridges  are  also  entirely  differently 
constructed  from  the  present  style; 
since  there  is  nothing  but  the  projectile 
itself,  there  is  no  danger  handling  it, 
and  considerable  space  and  weight  are 
saved  to  the  soldier  and  hunter.  The 
reservoir  carried  with  the  gun  contains 
a  quantity  of  compressed  gas,  sufficient 
for  2500  discharges.  The  force  of  a 
shot  surpasses  that  of  the  present  re- 
peating army  rifle  one  and  one-half 
times.  About  fifty  shots  m'ay  be  deliv- 
ered without  interruption.  The  devel- 
opment of  heat  within  the  barrel 
amounts  to  0.03,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  heat  occcasioned  by  the  friction 
of  the  ball  alone  when  forced  through 
the  barrel.  The  new  gun  has  been 
patented  in  all  countries,  and  its  manu- 
facture in  great  quantities  is  now  being 
provided  for. 


Women's  Pursuits  in  Japan. 


A  recent  report  on  labor  in  Japan 
shows  that  women  are  employed  in  a 
greater  variety  of  work  than  in  almost 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Not 
only  do  they  engage  in  common  agri- 
culture, like  many  European  peasants, 
but  it  is  by  their  labor  chiefly  that  the 
tea  and  silk  of  the  island  empire  are 
raised.  In  all  of  the  mechanical  arts 
woman  has  there  an  active  share.  The 
choicest  pottery  and  most  elaborate 
decorative  lacquer  work  come  from  her 
hands.  She  weaves  mats  and  other 
articles  of  straw,  braids  baskets  of 
bamboo,  and  manufactures  countless 
other  articles  of  the  latter  material. 
She  goes  out  in  the  fishing  boats  with 
her  husband,  and  aids  in  salting  and 
drying  the  catch.  She  engages  in  cabi- 
net work,  house  building  and  various 
other  industries  in  which  women  in 
America  do  not  participate.  She 
works  almost  as  rapidly  as  a  man,  but 
receives  scarcely  more  than  half  the 
pay.  Japanese  women  are  frequently 
employed  in  mercantile  establishments 
(as  in  the  United  States)  as  bookkeep- 
ers and  cashiers,  and  some  of  them 
actually  manage  large  concerns  of  this 
class.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  report 
from  which  these  facts  are  taken  about 
the  professions. 

For  much  of  the  labor  here  referred 
to  the  average  wages  (for  men  and 
women)  is  from  $1  to 
Domestic  servants  get 
$7.20  a  mouth.  In  the 
hama,  where  the  best 
artisans  receive  on  an  average  between 
10  and  72  cents  a  day,  the  last-men- 
tioned figure  representing  the  earnings 
of  superior  decorators  of  porcelain. 
Weavers  receive  from  10  to  15  cents  a 
day,  and  silk  spinners  about  17.  In 
many  of  the  tea  shipping  houses  a 
large  number  of  skilled  persons — men, 
women  and  children — are  employed 
from  5  a.  K.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  for  refresh- 
ments at  8,  12  and  3  o'clock.  Their 
pay  ranges  from  6J  cents  a  day  to  21 
cents,  and  they  board  themselves.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  not  a  single  alms- 
house or  street  beggar  in  Japan. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  In  Its  effects  and  never  Misters. 


CURE 


Road  proofs  belo 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN 

Bluepoimt.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15.  1894. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  ottered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  onlv  had  htm  nine  weeks, 
sol  got  $12U  for  using  $3  worth  of  Kendall's  Spaviu 
Cure,  W.  S.  Marspen. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Siiri.rt.  Mich..  Dee.  Ifi  1K!>8. 
Dr.B.  J.KKNDALI.CO.—  I  have  nseil  your  Kendall'* 
Spavin  Cure  with  koo<1  success  fur  Curb   "ii  two 
horses  and  Ills  the  l>cst  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

AmrsT  Frkdekick. 

Price  11  P'r  H..lllc. 

For  sale  !>v  all  Druggi»-tR  or  address 
int.  I:  .1.  KENV  ILL  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURCH   FALLS,  VT 


SURPRISE 
COLLECTION , 


$5   a  month. 

from  S2.40  to 
city  of  Yoko- 

pay  is  given, 


Special  Offer 


It  is  said  that  the  wild  lettuce  is 
"one  of  two  well-marked  compass 
plants,"  and  that  it  has  the  property 
of  twisting  its  leaves  until  they  point 
straight  upward,  with  the  edges 
directed  north  and  south. 


M  ade  to  secure  joo.ooo 
new  cus-Q  Dl/r>C  Ne"lv  choice 
toiners.  O  rlvb0.Si.eds  sure  to 
erow  and  blossom   I  fl  n  +  O  Note 

Postpaid  for   IU  bib.  the 

nrioties:— Pansy  60colors,l>hloi20varii'ties,  Pinks 
i  IS  finest  shades.  Petunia  12  latest  colors  Balsam 
,10iirand  sorts.  Poppy  10  elee^nt  shades,  Miirnon- 
ette,  sweet, very  fragrant,  and  Kverbloomine  Sweet 
Alyssum. 

I  E.  U.  Kimhark,  Evanston,  111.,  writes:  "It  is  a 
pleasure  to  plant  HuckheeV  Seeds—  they  always 
grow."  ti^Add  three  cents  extra  to  cover  post- 
age and  receive  New  Instructive  and  Beautiful 
Seed  and  Plant  Book 

.     H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

f  P.  O.  Box  No  fd.r> . 

^Rockford  Seed  Farms,  ROCKFORD.ILL.  j 


Paint 

For  House,  Barn, 
Buggy  or  Furniture. 
At  Manufacturer's  Lowest 

P'iceS.    Shipping  Charges  Prepaid. 

Sample  cards  and  full  information  free  for  the 
:i  A  ml'.  If  von  in  lend  to  pa  inl  let  us  hear  from  you. 
It  will  be  money  In  your  pocket. 

F.  W.  DEV0E  &  CO..  224  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


The  nervous  system  Is  weakened  by  the 


Neuralgia  Torture.  Mm 


Every  nerve  is  strengthened  in  the  cure  of  it  by 


[)\b 


HORSE  OWNERS  RECOMMEND 

This  remedy  very  highly.  We  have  thousands  of  testimonials.  It 
is  the  only  standard  remedy  in  the  market.  If  your  horse  is  lame 
you  need  this  remedy,  for  it  will  cure  more  speedily  than  any  other 

remedy  in  the  world. 

TTJTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  a  positive,  safe  and  speedy  cure  for  Colic,  Curbs.  Splints,  Con- 
tracted and  Knotted  Cords,  Callous  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Brings  speedy 
relief  in  case  of  Spavins,  Ringbone,  and  Cockle  Joints. 

Tattle's  Family  Elixir  is  the  best  for  all  pains,  bruises,  aches. 
Rheumatism,  etc.,  etc. 

Samples  of  either  Elixir  sent  for  3  two-cemt  stamps  to  pay  post- 
age. 50  cents  buys  full  sized  bottle  of  either  Elixir  at  any  druggist 
or  will  be  sent  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.TUTrLE,  27  F.BEVERLY  ST,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co. 


The  Forbes  Cultivator. 

Compact.    Durable.     Light  Draft. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

 Unequalled  in  

DURABILTY, 

TON  E  and  FIINISH. 

♦      ♦      Fully  Guaranteed.      ♦  ♦ 

Will  be  sent  on  trim  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchase. 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

338  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hcst  Iron  and  Steel.    No  woodwork  to  weather- 

check   or  split. 
No  neck  draft.    Teeth  and  Shovels  will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his  work  in  front  of  him. 

Any  tooth  may  be  used. 
The  Forbes  Cultivator  Is  made  In  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirleon  teeth:    The' eleven  tooth  cuts  six  foot  in  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  a  five-foot  or 
even  smaller  if  desired.  The  eleven  tooth  is  calculated 
for  a  two-horse  machine.   The  thirteen  tooth  for  three  or 
four  horses,  and  cuts  either  live,  six  or  eight  feet  In  width. 
This  implement  is  commended  by  all  who  use  it. 
For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  address: 

GEORGE  VA/.  FORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 
GTJB8ERVILLK,  Santa  Clara  County.  California. 


E 


xpenence 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap- 
plied. To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing-  not  less  than  io% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat- 
ed with  Potash  are  compara- 
tively free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  ore  sent  free  for 
the  asking 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

HEYER.  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  fur  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  l'reo 


I  i  /A  K  11  Ft     Ok      II  AIWILTON, 


THE  LION  STEEL  FRAME  DISC  HARROW 

reverses  without  detaching;  with  or  without  Ex- 
tension heads.    Write  for  Special  Circular. 
San  Francisco.  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 

THE  SHUART  STEEL  IMPROVED  LAND  GRADER. 


A  peerless  machine  for  rapialy  reducing  land  to 
perfect  surface  for  irrigation.  For  two.  three  or 
four  horses.  For  circular,  prices  and  "How  to 
Start  Alfalfa.''  address  Deere  Implement  Co  .  San 
Francisco;  Hawley.  King  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  or 

IS.  t.  Sill  AKT,  Pat.  and  Manf  r. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Oberlin.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


CATALOGUE 
OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTIHC  COuOS 


NOW  READY.  ~* 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES. 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.  C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  st.jlouis. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical ,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
723  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorluatlon 
Ass,i\ .  f.'.i:  lllowpipe  Assay,  tl"  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular. 

TO  LAW  STUDENTS. 

Those  who  desire  to  read  law  at  home  can  ob- 
tain information  as  to  what  books  to  purchase  at 
the  least  possible  cost  to  complete  the  course,  by 
addressiug  CHAS.  A.  H.  SMITH,  261  Second  St.. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

FRESH  PEACH  PITS. 

TEN  TONS  STRATIFIED  SEEDLING 
PEACH  PITS. 

Past  season's  crop.   Special  prices. 


Pacific  Nursery 

Office  and  Greenhouses, 
Cor  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

Nursery  at  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 


Address 


RIO     BONITO     ORCHARD  CO., 
Biggs,  California. 


FOR  HEDGE  PLANTING,  ETC. 
Sweet  Brier  Rose, 

Strong,  healthy  plants,  per  doz.,  $1.50;  per  100, 
J10.00;  half  the  quantity  at  same  rate,  free  by  mail 
or  express.   Larger  quantity,  special  rates. 
HENRY  MELDE, 
P.  O.  Box  132.  Eureka,  Cal. 


Improved  New  Loganberry. 

I  have  not  the  exclusive  control  of  above,  for  I 
have  for  years  been  selling  to  other  nurseries,  but 
I  have  the  principal  stock.  Call  or  send  some 
friend  in  June  and  see  the  fruit. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY, 
HENRY  SHAW,  330  River  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


French    Prune  !    Royal    Apricot  ! 

Black  Tartarian  and  Royal  Ann  Cherries. 
Cork  Elm,  Birch,  Linden,  Maple,  Hawthorn. 
Acacias,  Magnolias.  Dracaenas,  Pittosporums 
Laurestinus  Carnations. 
Roses  and  Palms  in  large  quantities. 
Gums  and  Cypress  in  boxes. 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 
Send  for  price  list. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Special  low  rates  on 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass, 

Cauliflower,  Cabbage, 

— AND— 

cppnOof  every  variety.  Correspond- 
OLLDO  ence  solicited  at  the  old  stand 

B.  F.  WELLINGTON, 

425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAJIENTAL. 

Evergreens  and  Coniferous,  Palms  and  Dracenaes. 

Largest  and  best  grown  stock  of  Camellias,  the 
best  double  sorts.    Azaleas  indica,  double  and 
single.   Roses  on  own  roots  and  grafted  in  the 
best  varieties,  and  healthy,  very  strong  plants. 
F.  LUDEMANN. 

For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Orovllle,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


Santa  Rosa  Nurseries. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Clean,  Unirrigated  Trees. 

All  the  Standard  Varieties. 

Clairac   Mammoth   Prunes  on  dormant  bud, 
from  trees  bought  from  Felix  Gillet, 

*2.50  per  doz.;  *18per  100;  50  at  100  rate. 

AR?.R,!?.!  R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA  CALIFORNIA. 


WANTED ! 


5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  piece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALTA  LOMA  NURSERIES,  Alta  Loma,  Texas. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Thos.  Meherln, 

Agent  for  the  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

I  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  OF  ALL  DE- 
t    SCRIPTIONS  AT  VERY  REASONABLE  RATES. 

/GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  ANP 
i    TREE  SEEDS. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pajaro  Valley  Nurseries 

Offer  a  Large  and  Complete  Assortment  of  all  kinds  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  &  Small  Fruits. 

Introducers,  and  the  Only  Nurseries  offering  the  True  and  Only  Genuine  LOGANBERRY  Plants 
for  sale.  One  of  the  greatest  novelties  in  small  fruits  ever  produced:  a  cross  between  a  raspberry  and 
a  blackberry.  Ten  acres  in  bearing  vines.   Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plates  and  circular. 


JAMES  WATE F? S, 


\A/atsonville,  Cal. 


YES, 


A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  fiARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  bi't  order  at  once.   $7.50  the  100. 
DO  you  live  in  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  orange  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather?  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit  ?   Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.   It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  water  than  any  other  root.   $15.00  and  $20.00  the  100. 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  $10.00  to  $30.00  the  100  for  general  stock. 
Special  sizes  on  application. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager. 


■i 
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c  HURRAH,  FARMERS!  SHOUT  FOR  JOY! 

Fine,  luxurlantpastures  and  rich  meadows,  produolne  tremendous  hay  yields 
(4  to  6  tons  per  acre),  are  now  mndo  possible  on  every  soil.  In  every  ellme,  by 
sowlne  our  Kvtra  Grass  and  Clover  Mixtures.  You  won't  need  to  wait  a  lifetime 
for  a  KOOd  start  of  |srn«».  for  we  have  (trasses,  whic  h.  If  sown  In  April,  will  pro- 
duee  a  rousing  crop  In  July.   Pamphlet  on  Grass  Culture,  etc.,  8  cents  postage. 
WE  PAY  $400  IN  GOLD  PRIZES. 
On  oats,  barley  and  corn!  The  hlgecst  yield  on  Sllvermlno  (Nameless  Ucnuty) 
oats  In  18!»r>  was  20»  bushels;  the  next  206  per  acre.   You  can  bent  that  In 
1  8'»(>  and  win  *20<>!  Our  new  tested  hurley,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes  will  revolu- 
tionize farming; !  We  arc  the  largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  In  the  world!  Our 
seeds  produce-as  the  editor  of    the  Kural  New-Yorker  says-Salzcr's  t-nrly 
Wisconsin  potato  yielded  for  me  »«C  bushels  per  acre-  If  an  early  sort  yields 
786  bushels,  whut  will  a  late  do!  Potatoes  only  #1.50  per  barrel  1 
EARLIEST  VEGETABLES  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Splendid  sorts,  flue  yields.  Onion  Seed  only  80c.  per  lb.  85  pkgs.  Earliest 

*    «        ft  1        *  ,i   i   i."  l   w„„iL      *•"»..        IV »  <>»<  t'l  ll 


UAIH,  Hurley  ami  vom,  l"  munni  urnm  rcti  ip-i  ««  -  -  -»  «w  ~"™ 
Iokhc  nnd  nnoLttee  Ycllow-rlnd  Water  melon-th©  melon  «<ii«ntlon,  and  the 
rurcNt  of  rare  novelties  only  12  cent*.  Catalogue  alone  5c.  pontage,  


J°HN  A.SALZER  SEED  Co,  LA  CROSSE,  WIS-. 


STTZsTSIET 


SALE  OF 


il  Palis 


At  LOWEST  PRICES  on  Record. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Ql  IMQCTT  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

OUlMOL  I  427-9  SANS0ME  ST., 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CZ  f\  L . 


Rio  Bon i to  Nurseries, 


BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL. 


SPECIAL  LIST  JUST  ISSUED 

Embracing  a  Large  Assortment  Leading  Deciduous  Trees,  Berries,  Etc. 

  ALSO   

ORANGES,  LEMONS  AND  OLIVES, 

Acknowledged  Everywhere  Equal  to  the  Best.   Guaranteed  Healthy,  and  Free  from  Scale  or 

Other  Pests. 

«3-  WE    ARE    BOUND   TO    SELL.       WRITE    FOR    PRICES.  =©8 


March  1st,  18U6. 


W.  P.  HAMMON,  Manager, 

BIQQS,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL., 

OFFERS  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  Trees,  Olive  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 

CITRUS  TREES. 


SEND    FOR    PRICES,  ADDRESS 


GEORGE  C.  ROEDIING,  Proprietor. 


GRAFTING  WOOD 

"Wickson"  Plum 

GIANT  PRUNE. 

BURBANK'S  EXPERIMENT  FARMS,   -   -   SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERY, 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE.         ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Trees!  Trees!  Trees!  Trees! 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying  your  Stock. 


E.  C.  CLOWES, 


Stockton,  Cal. 


1.72 
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f  m  longest  distance  that  a  shot  has 
been  fired  is  a  fe#  yards  over  fifteen 
miles,  which  was  the  range  of  Krupp's 
180-ton  steel  gun,  firing  a  shot  weigh- 
ing 2600  pounds.  The  gun  cost  $195,- 
000,  and  each  projectile  $4750.  The 
111-ton  Armstrong  gun  has  an  extreme 
range  of  fourteen  miles,  firing  a  shot 
weighing  1800  pounds,  and  requiring 
9C0  pounds  of  powder.  These  guns, 
however,  proved  too  expensive,  being 
unable  to  stand  firing  a  hundred  times, 
and  their  manufacture  has  practically 
been  abandoned.  The  twenty-two-ton 
Armstrong  gun  hurls  a  solid  shot  for  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  gun  cannot  be  heard  at 
the  place  where  the  ball  strikes.  From 
twelve  to  thirteen  miles  is  the  com- 
puted range  of  the  most  powerful  guns 
now  made,  and  to  obtain  that  range  an 
elevation  of  nearly  45°  is  required. 
Quick-firing  guns  are  more  depended 
upon  at  the  present  day  than  extreme 
length  of  range,  and  in  this  respect, 
perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  gun  is  one 
of  the  Maxims,  which  can  fire  600  shots 
a  minute,  and  yet  is  so  light  that  a 
soldier  can  carry  it  strapped  to  his 
back.   

It  is  announced  by  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  that  it  is  possible  to 
photograph  through  so-called  opaque 
bodies  with  ordinary  light.  A  kerosene 
lamp  will  do  it.  M.  Lebon  asserts  that 
he  has  taken  photographs  in  this  man- 
for  several  years.  He  proceeds  as 
follows:  "Inside  a  box,  with  rather 
thin  sides,  he  places  a  sensitized  plate. 
Behind  the  negative  in  front  of  the  box 
he  places  an  iron  plate,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  plate  a  lamp.  After 
three  hours'  exposure  an  image  is 
found.  On  development  this  image  is 
indistinct,  but  if  a  sheet  of  lead  be 
placed  behind  the  box  and  rolied  over 
to  touch  the  iron  plate  so  as  to  form 
a  metallic  shell,  the  reproduction  of 
the  negative  for  the  same  length  of  ex- 
posure is  quite  distinct.  This  experi- 
ment cannot  be  accounted  for  on  existing 
theories."  M.  Lebon  has  ascertained 
that  the  image  is  not  due  to  any 
phospherescent  light  which  might  have 
been  stored  up  in  the  negative.  The 
experiment  will  not  succeed  if  heat 
rays  only  are  used. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin.etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  io4  and 
25<J  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual anlcs more  than 6.000,000 boxes. 


Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies. 

For  special  and  general  information 
in  regard  to  the  best  makes  and  prices 
of  dairy  supplies,  Separators,  large  or 
small,  "  Babcock  Testers,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Cheese  Vats,  etc.,  as  well  as 
close  estimates  on  Creamery  Plants  of 
any  capacity,  write  to  R.  E.  Steele, 
109  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  largest  store  in  the  United  States  is 
approaching  completion  on  Market  street,  this 
city,  and  the  Olio  workmen  expect  to  finish  by 
j  April  15th.  It  fronts  275  feet  on  Market 
street,  extends  south  350  feet  to  Jessie  street, 
and  is  eight  stories  high.  It  is  built  of  steel, 
marble,  copper  and  terra  cotta,  has  fifteen 
electric  elevators,  nearly  100  miles  of  electric 
wire,  and  will  cost,  exclusive  of  the  ground, 
about  *1, 500,000.  A  general  stock  of  every- 
thing will  be  kept  ;  there  will  be  all  the  usual 
facilities  of  a  city  within  its  walls,  and  will 
be  a  triumph  of  concentration  in  business,  and 
a  death  blow  to  several  individual  dealers. 


In  comparing  the  four  great  tunnels 
of  the  world  there  is  seen  to  be  a  very 
remarkable  decrease  in  the  time  and 
cost  of  the  successive  works.  The 
Hoosac  tunnel,  the  oldest  of  the  four, 
cost  $379  a  foot;  the  Mont  Cenis,  the 
next  in  date,  cost  $356  a  foot;  the  St. 
Gothard  cost  $229  a  foot,  and  the  Al- 
berg,  the  latest  in  date,  cost  only  $154 
a  foot.  This  rapid  decrease  in  cost 
within  comparatively  few  years  is  a 
marked  indication  of  the  great  prog- 
ress in  mechanical  methods  and  im- 
provement in  rock  excavating  and 
tools.  A  still  more  striking  result 
exists  in  the  case  of  a  tunnel  through 
the  Cascade  mountains,  on  the  line  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  tunnel,  which  is  16A 
feet  wide,  22  feet  high,  and  8950  feet 
long,  was  bored  through  the  mountains 
in  twenty-two  months,  at  a  rate  of  413 
feet  a  month,  and  at  a  cost  of  the  com- 
pleted tunnel  of  only  $118  a  foot. 


Dr.  G.  Schatt,  studying  the  form 
and  height  of  the  waves  of  the  deep 
sea,  found  that  under  a  moderate 
breeze  their  velocity  was  24.6  feet  per 
second,  or  16.8  miles  per  hour,  which  is 
about  the  speed  of  the  modern  sailing 
vessel.  As  the  wind  rises,  the  size 
and  speed  of  the  waves  increase.  In  a 
strong  breeze  their  length  rises  to  260 
feet  and  their  speed  reaches  360  or  364 
feet  per  secoud.  Waves,  the  period  of 
which  is  nine  seconds,  the  length  400 
or  425  feet,  and  the  speed  twenty- 
eight  nautical  miles  per  hour,  are  pro- 
duced only  in  storms.  Dr.  Schatt 
does  not  think  that  the  maximum 
height  of  the  waves  is  very  great;  his 
maximum  is  just  32  feet.  He  believes 
that  in  great  tempests  waves  of  more 
than  60  feet  are  rare,  and  that  even 
those  of  50  feet  are  exceptional.  In 
the  ordinary  trade  winds  the  height  is 
5  or  6  feet. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that  con- 
tain Mercury. 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  ten-fold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 

*g-  Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 


The  railroad  which  Russia  is  building 
across  Siberia  has  been  extended  toa  pointover 
3(100  miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  When  Rus- 
sia has  a  railroad  connecting  St.  Petersburg 
with  Vladivostock  it  will  take  a  pronounced 
and  aggressive  stand  in  relation  to  Chinese 
matters.  In  all  that  it  has  recently  done  in 
the  Orient  it  has  had  the  completion  of  this 
railroad  in  view.  When  the  line  is  oper.  it 
will  be  able  to  transport  troops  rapidly 
from  St.  Petersburg  through  Siberia  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


"Brown's  Bronchial Tkucues  "  will  quick- 
ly relieve  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh  and 
Throat  Diseases.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


At  present  Oregon  flour  is  cheaper  in  Hong- 
kong than  in  Portland,  where  merchants  are 
arranging  to  ship  Oregon  flour  from  Hong- 
kong to  Australia.  The  rates  of  freight  from 
Portland  to  Hongkong  and  from  there  to 
Australia  combined,  being  less  than  from 
Portland  to  Australia  direct,  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  this  with  a  prospect  of 
profit. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Spptdy  and  Positive  fare 
The  SntVut,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  IIor«e« 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC-   Impassible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars*" 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


TURKEY  SUBDUED  AT  LAST. 


In  spite  of  the  common  belief  that  she  could 
not  be  ri-str:ii!ie,l,  an  eastern  man  raised  an 
immense  drove,  pent  up  with  PAIiH,  from 
the  egg  to  the  oven.  See  picture  in  '"Hustler." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


VEHICLES  m  HARNESS 


ALL  KINDS. 


Saved 


ALL  KINDS. 


No.  600.   Price  165. 

Top  Bnggieg  •7OtoS180 

Komi  Wagons                                      HI  to  GO 

Two-Seat  Wtgoni                         r.o  to  ll» 

Phaeton*  loot'.  ISO 

Sun-ics  and  Carriages.  1U  to  MM 

Harness                                                 8  to  35 

Carts                                                    IS  to  "45 

WE  SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  Catalogue  or  call. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO., 

36V,  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

whatis  "INDURINE?" 

rtSOESTOS  PflllNT. 

II    i-  the  CHEAPEST   PAINT  ever  made. 

WHAT   IS   IT   GOOD   FOR  ? 

Why,  for  whitening,  disinfecting  and  a  lire- 
retardsnt  In  factories,  public  buildings,  etc. 

For  painting  wood,  brick  and  cemented  buildings, 
electric  light  poles,  fences,  etc.,  and  for  protecting 
shingle  roofs  from  fire. 

It  is  a  dry  powder  combined  with  a  chemical 
binder,  to  be  mixed  only  with  cold  water. 

It  Is  the  only  satisfactory  paint  for  ri-tiicnt 
work,  as  It  is  iiot  itllcrted  l>y  alkali. 

The  kind  sold  for  Inside  use  works  well  over  old 
whitewash  and  can  be  applied  with  brush  or  spray 
pump.  The  "  Outside '' is  made  in  white  and  sev- 
eral colors. 

KALSOMINING  MADE  EASY 

By  using  '•  GUARANTEE "  COLD  WATER 
KAI.miMIN'K.  No  suction,  brush  marks  Or  laps, 
does  not  rub,  scale  or  soften  with  age.  Send  for  cir- 
culars, testimonials  and  prices  to 

\VM.  l«l  Ki>.  MANUFACTURER, 
'■t'.i  Davis  >t..  Uoom  II,      San  Francisco.  I'al. 


LEAN  S  steel  HARROW 


■  No  Castings  to  Break.  NoWearoutto  It.  ( 

5  Adjustment  pasiest  operated.  Pave  it*  cost  first  sen- 
's son.  Adapted  to  trPnpra  1  fnrm  purposes.  HAS  NO 
•i  EQUAL.   Wri'e  for  proof. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

51  Park  8t.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


"UP-TO-DATE" 


mologUt*.     HO.noo  In  use.    We  are  I' 
:or  Wpruy  Pumps,  a»<1  Insecurities.     Cats  Loess  Spray 
Calendar.  UMl  full  Treatise  on  sprayluc  FREE, 

S4  "9  Spraying  Outfit  CSCC  Cft 
I    i       EXPRESS    PAID,   FOR    <S9%3  M*J\J 

P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Bov  l Catsklll.  N.Y. 


V\  ill  1'roduto 

PERFECT  FRUIT] 

We  tel  1  you  all  about  spraying  an 
care  of  fruit  in  our  32-pg.  illustrate 
1  book— free.  Our  Pumps  and  Mozzlet 
I  win  highest  honors  in  every  test.'. 
'  The  Deming  Co.,  Salem,  O.I 
W.  Acts  .neni.~n  A  Hnbliell.Ohiraco 


FENCING 

For  HOGS,  POULTRY, 

id  all  f-  hit  pnrpoiet. 


I  hou sands  of  Miles  in  Use. 
AUv.-iyr,  irivrn  rtatisfaction.   Sold  by  dealers.  Freight 
paid.   Take  no  other.   Catalogue  free. 
McHULLLN  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  CHICAliU,  ILL. 


FFFf 


Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to  5fi  Inches  high;  St^el  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry,  QaraeD  anil  'tabbit  Fence;  Steel  (fates, 
Stcd  Posts  and  Steel  Kails;Tree.Flower  and  Tomato 
(1  u a rris ;  Si ee  1  \V i re  Fence  Hoard .  etc.  C'ata logne  f  ree. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  88  High  St.,  DeKalb,  ill. 

Blake,    MofMtt    «SL-     T  o  \A/ n  e, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeies. 
DLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


TTHVI 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Rend  for  circular.  A  T.AMFS  On't.rnl 


DEWEY  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  oi 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coest  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Paci  fic  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St,  San  Francisco. 


HOW  TO  BROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods   which  have  fielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
ttest  Adapted  to  the  Different 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
th"  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  EuwAKn 
J.  WtCKSON,  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology.  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Pr,ss,  San  Francisco;  Sec  y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
Stale  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octaw.  598  poors,  fully  illustrated,  price.  W3.IMI. 
postpaid. 

POK  8ALI  BT 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street, 


San  Pranclacn,  Cm* 


jut  MlSip  ipbiiOThY. 


Bv  GUSTAV  E1SEN 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  ou  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wiekson.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Thk  Dkwev  Pi  umshino  Co.,  or  its 
ageutsatthe  uniform  price  of  W3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

820  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VI/.    JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  886  Market  St  re.  t, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THK    ONLY    TYPEWRITING  MACHINE 

with  the  Writing  always  In  sight,  and  has  Simple 
Strong  Quick  Action.  Direct  Stroke,  Steel  Type, 
Powerful  Manifolder,  Permanent  Alignment.  Price 
only  175,  sent  on  trial.  H.  K.  STARKWEATHER  CO.. 
Ground  Floor  Sin  fNH'om'n  Si    S  in  Francisco. 


March  14,  1896. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Fkancisco,  March  11,  1896. 

WHEAT.— The  local  market  for  cash  or 
spot  wheat  has  been  dull  throughout  the 
week  under  review.  The  little  buying  re- 
ported was  more  or  less  in  a  small  way  and 
for  immediate  loading  purposes.  Two  or  three 
round  parcels,  it  is  said,  were  placed,  but  the 
buyers  had  wheat  sold  for  shipment  before 
purchasing,  owing  to  their  having  no  faith  in 
the  stability  of  the  market.  The  influences 
against  the  market  are  improved  crop  pros- 
pects in  this  country,  raising  of  the  Odessa 
ice  embargo— which  admits  of  renewed  ship- 
ments from  Russia — fairly  free  shipments 
from  Argentine,  and  the  world's  visible  sup- 
ply not  having  been  reduced  as  much  as  had 
been  expected.  These  influences  are  of  neces- 
sity temporary  in  their  character,  and,  it 
would  seem,  will  soon  give  way  to  the  strong 
statistical  position  of  the  cereal.  These  can 
be  noted  under  the  head  of  shortage  in  the 
world's  crop  bulletin  and  the  supply  being 
less  than  known  for  years,  with  several 
months'  consumption  to  run  before  the  large 
wheat-producing  countries'  new  wheat  is 
available  for  use. 

In  our  market  several  vessels  have  cleared 
the  past  week  and  cargoes  of  others  are  Hear- 
ing completion.  The  demand  for  shipping  is 
light,  but  this  is  largely  offset  by  light  offer- 
ings. Yet,  light  as  are  the  offerings,  they 
are  enough  to  cause  exporters  to  bid  down  in 
the  absence  of  any  movement  on  the  other 
side. 

For  milling  wheat  the  demand  is  said  to  be 
only  fair.  This  grade  strengthened  slightly 
on  Monday  on  a  report  that  one  or  two  vessels 
had  been  taken  for  Australia  loading.  Car- 
goes of  milling  are  composed  of  two-thirds 
Australian  white  and  one-third  club.  The 
latter  comes  chiefly  from  the  vicinity  of 
Brentwood  and  Byron.  For  home  use  millers 
will  not  take  club.  They  use  the  other  mill- 
ing kinds.  The  local  market  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows: Low  grades,  $1©1.07%;  No.  1  ship- 
ping, $1.10@1.11J4;  choice,  $1.11%@1.12% ; 
milling,  $1.2001.27%. 

Speculative  Wheat  Market.— Trading  in 
futures  on  Call  was  slow  up  to  Monday,  when 
under  a  decline  more  business  was  done  in 
May  and  December  delivery,  but  at  lower 
prices.  The  downward  move  was  due  to 
lower  prices  at  the  East,  where  there  was  a 
strong  bear  selling  and  only  a  slight  support 
from  buyers.  The  latter  appeared  to  be 
chiefly  those  who  had  sold  at  advanced  figures 
buying  to  fill.  At  the  recent  advance  and 
strong  statistical  position  of  wheat  there 
were  a  preponderance  of  bulls,  and  as  they 
operated  on  the  long  side  the  market  was 
given  support,  but  under  heavy  sales  from  a 
limited  few,  but  heavy  sellers,  their  wants 
met.  With  this  the  case  and  reports  coming 
to  hand  of  a  more  favorable  character  for 
bears,  the  markets  began  to  ease  off.  At  the 
decline  the  more  timid  longs  began  to  unload, 
and  as  prices  fell  off  liquidation  followed, 
which  added  still  further  to  the  depression. 
At  this  writing  it  looks  as  if  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  holders  have  been  compelled 
to  let  go,  and  when  this  occurs  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  short  time  before  bottom  is 
touched  and  a  reaction  sets  in.  As  has  been 
stated  in  former  issues,  the  speculative  mar- 
kets are  quite  sensitive  and  will  continue  so 
until  after  the  crop  prospects  are  well  as- 
sured. It  would  seem  from  the  most  reliable 
data  that  the  world's  outturn  this  year  will 
fall  below  an  average,  which,  if  proven  cor- 
rect, ought  to  be  promotive  of  fairly  good 
prices  the  world  over;  but  no  high  prices 
should  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  any  de- 
cided bull  campaign.  The  local  market  closed 
yesterday  at  $1  11%  for  May,  at  $1  08  for 
December  and  $1  06%  seller  '96,  season  stor- 
age paid.  Chicago  closed  for  May  at  64%c 
and  opened  to-day  at  64%c  and  declined  to 
64c,  when  it  rallied  slightly. 

Crop  Prospects. — On  this  coast  the  out 
look  at  this  writing  is  good  for  a  full  yield 
to  the  acre,  yet  the  most  trying  time  for  crops 
in  this  State  is  in  April,  May  and  June.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  operators  not  to  build 
their  hopes  on  a  large  yield  by  favorable  crop 
prospects  in  this  month,  for  the  dreaded  north 
winds  may  set  in  in  May  and  June  and  cut 
the  yield  "down  very  materially.  There  is 
nothing  so  uncertain  as  California's  outturn 
until  it  has  been  harvested. 

Charters.— It  is  reported  that  there  are 
some  inquiries  for  August-September  ships 
at  an  advance  on  spot  vessels.  For  spot  or 
this  season  loading  the  market  is  dull  and  in 
favor  of  charterers. 

BARLEY. — For  feed  varieties  the  market 
is  steady  to  firm  with  holders  not  disposed  to 
let  go  below  current  quotations.  The  con- 
sumption in  the  country  is  said  to  be  quite 
large  and  as  the  surplus  is  not  heavy  farmers 
maintain  a  fair  degree  of  firmness  for  what 
they  have  on  hand.  For  brewing  grades  the 
market  is  said  to  be  strong  under  light  avail- 
able supplies  and  a  fair  export  movement. 
The  crop  prospects  are  said  to  be  good  at  this 
writing.  In  futures,  trading  in  No.  1  feed  on 
Call  has  been  only  fair.  They  closed  yester- 
day at  7134  cents  for  May  and  73  cents  for 
December.  For  spot  the  market  is  quoted  at 
67%@75  cents  for  feed  and  77%@87%  cents  for 
brewing. 

OATS.— The  demand  is  light  and,  with  fair 


to  free  offerings,  the  market  is  weak  at  the 
following  quotations  :  Milling,  80©S5  cents; 
feed,  65@80  cents,  according  to  quality;  Sur- 
prise, 90@95  cents ;  gray,  70©75  cents;  red, 
85c@$l  05 ;  black,  65c©$l  10.  The  two  latter 
for  seed  purposes. 

CORN. — The  market  continues  in  buyers' 
favor,  owing  to  the  continued  free  offerings  of 
Nebraska.  The  market  is  quoted  at  87%@90 
cents  for  large  yellow ;  97%c©$l  00  for  small 
round  and  80@85  cents  for  white. 

RYE.— There  is  nothing  new  to  report. 
European  crops  were  light  last  ye?r.  Buyers 
in  our  market  quote  80083%  cents. 

BUCKWHEAT.— The  market  is  easy  at  85 
©96%  cents. 

FEEDSTUFF.— Bran  at  the  close  is  firmer 
under  moderate  offerings  and  a  fair  demand. 
Middlings  are  steadier,  as  is  rolled  barley, 
but  corn  is  easy.  Bran  is  quoted  at  $12©12  50 
per  ton,  and  middlings  at  $16@18  50.  Roll 
barley  at  $16©17,  and  feed  corn  at  $20©21  per 
ton;  oil  cake  meal,  $21©21  50  per  ton;  cotton- 
seed oil  cake,  $21  per  ton. 

HAY. — There  is  nothing  new  to  report.  If 
wheat  continues  up,  there  will  be  less  cut  for 
hay.  Seedmen  report  heavy  sales  of  standard 
grass  seed,  which  indicates  more  pasturage 
for  stock.  The  market  is  quoted  as  follows : 
Wheat,  $8(3)11  50  per  ton;  oat,  $8@9;  wheat 
and  oat,  $sr„H;  barley,  $7(3  9 ;  alfalfa,  $7(3)9; 
clover,  $6©8  50;  compressed,  $7010  50;  stock, 
$6©7. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  35@60c  per 
bale. 

BEANS. — There  is  a  fair  shipping  demand 
for  Limas  to  the  East.  The  reduction  in 
freights  via  the  Isthmus  ought  to  favorably 
affect  the  market.  Colored  varieties  are 
steady.  Other  kinds  continue  weak  under  free 
offerings.  We  quote:  Bavos,  $1  05@1  20; 
Small  Whites,  $1  25@1  40;  Pea,  $1  40©1  50; 
Large  Whites,  $1  10(3)1  15;  Pink,  90c©$l  20; 
Reds,  $1  60@1  90;  Red  Kidneys,  nominal; 
Limas,  $2  25©2  55;  Butter,  $1  40©1  50. 

POTATOES.— The  market  is  steady  for  the 
better  kinds.  Receipts  are  not  so  large, 
which  admits  of  stocks  being  slowly  cleaned 
up. 

ONIONS. — The  market  has  ruled  steady 
for  sound,  well  conditioned.  Good  to  choice 
are  quoted  at  50©90  cents  and  cut  at  from 
25@40  cents. 

VEGETABLES.— Mild,  growing  weather 
is  sending  more  seasonable  to  market.  It  is 
now  stated  that  canners  will  use  this  year 
fully  three  times  more  asparagus  than  was 
put  up  last  year.  One  new  cannery  will  be  in 
operation  at  Milpitas;  it  will  put  up  aspara- 
gus, peas  and  tomatoes.  The  consumption  of 
fresh  asparagus  is  also  larger.  Dealers  look 
for  fairly  good  prices  this  season.  Rhubarb 
and  peas  are  weaker. 

BUTTER.— Another  decline  took  place  the 
past  week.  At  the  lower  prices  considerable 
has  been  sent  up  north.  There  has  also  been 
quite  free  purchases  for  cold  storage.  Re- 
ceipts will  soon  increase,  owing  to  improving 
feed.  We  quote:  Creamery,  17@20c;  dairy, 
14@16c,  with  the  market  closing  steady. 

CHEESE.— The  market  is  sagging  off.  The 
demand  is  light  and  the  selling  pressure  is 
more  pronounced.  Receipts  are  expected  to  in- 
crease. Market  quoted  according  to  quality 
at  9©ll%c  for  old  to  mild  new  and  10%©12c 
for  Young  America. 

EGGS.— With  free  receipts  and  no  outlet, 
the  market  has  sold  lower,  closing  weak  at  9 
©10c  for  store  and  ll@12c  for  ranch. 

POULTRY.— In  the  absence  of  Eastern  and 
none  to  arrive  this  week,  the  market  has 
worked  into  a  strong  position.  Stocks  are 
cleaned  up  daily.  Large  and  good  condition 
sell  at  an  advance  on  outside  quotations. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound   13(»  14 

hens   13®  14 

Dressed  Turkeys   14®  17 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  3  50@4  25 

young  6  00(6)7  50 

Broilers   5  00@6  25 

Frvers   6  00A  6  75 

Hens.'.'.'.'.'  4  00@5  00 

Ducks  7  0(10/8  00 

Geese,  per  pair  1  25f«  i  00 

Pigeons,  per  doz  2  UOfn'2  25 

"      young  2  50@3  00 

HONEY.— It  is  stated  that  the  crop  will 
show  an  increase  this  year.  The  market  is 
quoted  as  follows:  Comb,  bright,  10©12c; 
8©9c  for  lower  grades;  extracted,  white, 
5©5%c;  light  amber,  4%©4%c;  dark  amber, 
4c;  dark,  2©3c. 

HOPS.— There  is  nothing  doing.  Dealers 
seem  to  be  discouraged  owing  to  low  prices  at 
the  East  and  abroad,  and  the  prospect  that 
the  acreage  on  this  coast  and  at  the  East  will 
not  be  sufficiently  reduced  to  allow  the  mar- 
kets to  clean  up  the  coming  season.  This 
means  low  low  prices.  We  quote:  2©5%c, 
according  to  quality. 

WOOL.— A  few  straggling  parcels  of  new 
clip  are  coming  in,  but  not  enough  to  estab- 
lish prices.  Free  receipts  are  looked  for  soon, 
as  general  shearing  is  reported  in  the  warmer 
belts.  The  market  will  probably  open  at  last 
spring's  prices. 

SEEDS.— Sales  of  standard  ^rass  have 
been  unusually  heavy,  with  a  good  demand 
at  the  close,  and  strong  prices.  The  market 
is  quoted  as  follows:  Alfalfa,  8%@9%o;  mus- 
tard, yellow,  $1.40©1.05;  do  brown,  $1.95© 
2.25;  flax,  $1.65©1.75. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Mutton  sheep  are  weaken- 
ing. Hogs  are  scarce  and  firm.  Bullocks  are 
steady.  ,  . 

Beef_First  quality,  5%@5%c;  extra  choice, 
5%©fic;  second  quality,  4%©5c;  third  qual- 
itv,  3%©4c. 

Veal-Large,  5@6%c;  small,  6%@7%c. 

Mutton— Wethers,  6©6%c;  ewes,  5%@6c. 

Lamb— Weak;  spring,  9@10c;  yearlings, 
6%@8c. 

Pork— Live  hogs,  4©4%c  for  large,  4%@4%c 
for  small ;  dressed,  5@6%c. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


I 


San  Francisco,  March  11,  1896. 

New  York  ma:l  advices  to  March  6th  report 
as  follows :  A  feature  of  the  dried  fruit  trade 
which  seems  to  give  confidence  to  local  hold- 
ers is  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  market, 
which  has  long  been  dormant,  has  waked  up. 
Chicago  has  been  handicapped  by  heavy 
stocks  of  old  goods,  but  according  to  late  ad- 
vices these  have  been  cleaned  up  and  it  is 
now  found  that  Chicago  stocks  are  unusually 
light.  Philadelphia  also  has  become  a  factor 
as  a  buyer. 

In  our  market,  while  dealers  report  a  gen- 
eral dullness,  yet  there  seem  to  be  factors 
which  may  bring  about  a  better  feeling  and 
better  prices  for  some  kinds.  The  available 
supply  in  this  State  is  below  the  average  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  While  the  trade 
seems  to  be  carrying  lighter  stocks,  with  this 
case  the  stocks  now  held  ought  to  clean  up 
before  the  new  season ;  indeed,  this  is  ex- 
pected of  about  every  variety.  The  spring 
call,  it  is  thought,  will  show  an  improvement 
over  that  of  1894  and  1895. 

Referring  to  the  Eastern  markets,  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletin  of  March  5th  says :  "During  the  past 
two  weeks  there  has  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  movement  of  California  dried 
fruits  from  first  hands.  The  orders  have 
been  almost  entirely  for  small  lots,  but  in  the 
aggregate  a  considerable  quantity  of  stock 
has  been  placed.  The  improvement  in  trade 
is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  enlargement  of 
consuming  demands  of  late,  but  it  has  been 
assisted  in  no  small  degree  by  the  statistical 
position,  which  under  more  favorable  general 
industrial  and  commercial  conditions,  would, 
it  is  held,  have  admitted  long  since  of  much 
higher  prices  than  those  represented  by  the 
bulk  of  the  recent  transactions.  While  there 
has  been  no  actual  improvement  in  quota- 
tions, sellers  seem  to  find  less  difficulty  in 
getting  buyers  to  come  up  to  their  views  than 
they  experienced  a  week  or  two  ago." 

DRIED  PEACHES. —  Private  telegrams 
from  the  East  report  liberal  sales  making 
mostly  from  consigned  parcels  now  there  on 
the  following  basis:  Ordinary  grades,  3%@ 
3:'4c;  choice,  4©4%c;  fancy,  5@5%c.  In  our 
market,  dealers  report  that  carload  parcels 
f.  o.  b.  cannot  be  made  here  on  the  above 
basis.  There  is  a  fair  demand  with  us,  but 
mostly  for  small  parcels. 

EVAPORATED  APPLES.— There  is  a 
continued  fair  demand,  with  the  market  firm 
at  4@4%c  f.  o.  b. 

APRICOTS.— Stocks  here  are  light  and  de- 
mand light,  but  owing  to  small  available  sup- 
plies both  here  and  at  the  East  the  market  is 
firm.  It  is  quoted  at  7©10c  f.  o.  b.  according 
to  quality. 

PRUNES. — Eastern  telegrams  report  a 
slightly  better  feeling.  The  poorer  grades  at 
the  East  have  gone  into  consumption,  which 
is  having  a  good  effect.  It  is  stated  that  the 
stock  is  not  so  large  as  is  usually  carried  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  The  demand  runs 
largely  on  the  larger  sizes,  with  the  four 
sizes  neglected.  Sales  are  making  in  our 
market  on  the  basis  of  2%@'i%c  f.  o.  b.  for 
4's.  Smaller  and  larger  sizes  are  selling  for 
more  money  proportionately. 

RAISINS.— Eastern  markets  are  shaping 
themselves  into  a  better  position.  It  is  stated 
that  the  stock  is  not  more  than  one-half  of 
that  usually  carried  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
but  efforts  to  advance  prices  as  yet  make  little 
progress.  In  our  market  there  is  a  limited 
demand.  Sales  are  reported  in  carload  parcels 
at  2©2%  cents  for  3-crown  and  1%©1%  cents 
for  2-crown.  Four-crowns  are  virtually  out  of 
the  market.  London  layers  are  dull  with  no 
demand  at  the  moment. 

general  quotations. 

The  market  is  quoted  nominally  as  follows, 
f.  o.  b. : 

Apples,  quarters,  sun-dried   1H@  2 

"      rings,  evaporated, good  to  choice  2%@  3 

"        "             "        fancy   4  @  414 

Apricots,  fancy  Moorpark   10@U 

"       choice    10 

"       fancy   9V4 

"       choice   SYi 

"       standard   8 

"       prime   7 

Figs,  white,  fancy   5 

"        "     choice   4 

"        "     s'andard   3 

"    black,  fancy   2% 

"        "     choice   2 

"        "     standard   12£ 

Nectarines,  choice   5 

"         standard   4J4 

"         prime   4 

Pears,  fancy  halves   7  @12 

•'        "    quarters   by, 

"     choice   5 

"     standard   4 

"    prime     3 


Peaches,  fancy   5 

"       choice   4 

"       standard   zyt 

"       prime   3 

"       peeled,  in  boxes  10  @12H 

Plums,  pitted   3^ 

"      unpitted                                     1  @  ltf 

Prunes,  4  sizes   31^ 

raisins. 

4-crown,  loose,  sacks  or  50-pound  boxes  

3     "  "  2   @  2ii 

2    '•  "  "  13£ 

Seedless  Sultana,  "  "  "      3^@  33£ 

"      Muscatel, "  "  "      \%.@  2% 

Dried  Grapes,         "  "  "      2   @  2Yt 

3-crown,  London  layers,  20-pound  boxes.. .  75@1  00 
Clusters,  "  "       1  25@1  50 

Dehesa,  "  "       2  00(3)2  25 

Imperial,  '•  '•       2  50@2  75 

NUTS.— The  market  is  quiet  for  all  kinds. 
The  East  reports  a  better  feeling  for  almonds 
and  walnuts,  but  with  trade  still  light. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

APPLES. —The  market  is  firm  but  no 
higher.  Receipts  are  light.  The  market  is 
quoted  at  50c©$1.00  per  box  for  common  to 
good,  and  $1.25©$1.50  for  choice. 

CITRUS  FRUITS.— The  market  is  firmer 
for  all  varieties.  The  receipts  of  oranges 
have  fallen  off,  enabling  dealers  to  clean  up 
fairly  well.  Shipments  eastward  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  are  very  heavy. 
Culling  is  not  so  close,  for  many  No.  2  are  sent 
forward.  The  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Oranges— Navels,  poor  to  good,  75c©$1.75  a 
box;  choice,  $2©$2.75;  seedlings,  50c©$1.75 
a  box,  according  to  quality.  Lemons,  per  box, 
common  to  fair,  $1.00@$1.50;  choice,  $1.75@ 
$2.50,  with  extra  selling  up  to  $2.75  a  box. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  25,  1896. 

555,201.— Lock  Joint— H.  F.  Ascheck,  Alameda, 
Cal. 

555,208.— Electric  Railway— C.  M.  Bridges,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

555,427. — Gate — F.  V.  Burner.  Elko,  Nev. 

555,317.— Ladle— W.  Hainsworth,  Seattle,  Wash. 

555,247.— Can  Soldering  Machine— M.  Jensen, 
Astoria,  Or. 

555,177  — Life  Saving  Device— W.  H.  Martin,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

555,397.— Cut-off  Valve— J.  B.  Pitchford,  S.  F. 

555,184  —Car  Axle  Box— A.  D.  Richmond,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
I  nished  by  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


A  "  Special  List." 


The  Rio  Bonito  Nurseries  (formerly  Alex- 
ander &  Hammon)  of  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  have 
just  issued  a  "Special  List"  catalogue, 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  tree 
planter.  It  would  be  idle  to  say  anything  in 
commendation  of  this  long-established  and 
reliable  nursery,  for  its  record  speaks  louder 
than  any  words  of  praise.  The  "Special 
List "  is  sent  free  to  those  who  write  for  it. 


Oil  shipments  to  San  Francisco  are  in- 
creasing. Over  22,000  barrels  have  come  from 
Ventura  county  within  the  last  month,  nearly 
all  of  which  was  brought  by  the  tank  steamer 
Geo.  Loomis,  which  makes  the  trip  in  forty 
hours.  The  Ventura  shipments  for  February 
will  be  30,000  barrels,  most  of  which  goes  to 
the  Rodeo  refinery. 


The  Western  Packing  Co.,  Portland,  Ore., 
incorporated  in  '95  to  slaughter  horses  and  ex- 
port horse  meat,  has  quit,  owing  to  shipments 
from  Chicago  of  diseased  horse  meat.  Several 
European  Governments  have  closed  their 
ports  against  the  new  American  delicacy. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  placed 
an  order  for  fifteen  engines,  to  cost  $180,000. 
Six  will  be  twelve-wheel  locomotives,  nine 
will  be  ten-wheelers,  and  will  be  used  for 
passenger  and  freight  trains. 


The  Redding  Free  Press  hears  that  the 
Red  Cross  Lumber  Company  will  build  a  nar- 
row gauge  railroad  from  a  point  on  the  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  near  Mott  to  tap  the 
McCloud  river  belt. 


Oregon  is  shipping  bacon  and  ham  to  this 
city.  The  Union  Meat  Co.  of  Portland  sends 
an  average  of  20,000  pounds  here  on  every 
steamer. 


The  Lean  All-Steel  Harrow. 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  the  Lean 
All-Steel  Harrow,  to  which  reference  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  these  columns. 
Speaking  of  this  implement,  Mr.  D.  K.  Mil- 
ban,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Williamson, 
N.  Y.,  says  that  the  Lean  All-Steel  Harrow 
he  bought  last  spring  is  the  best  tool 
he  ever  saw  for  pulverizing  the  ground.    It  is 


a  great  weed  destroyer  soon  after  they  come 
up.  He  harrowed  his  corn  and  potatoes  at  two 
different  times,  also  harrowed  his  root  crops- 
carrots  and  mangel  wurzel — and  claims  that 
the  harrow  more  than  paid  its  cost  on  his  corn, 
potatoes  and  root  crops  alone,  in  one  season. 
This  harrow  is  made  by  the  Roderick  Lean 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Mansfield,  O.,  whose 
advertisement  appears  in  another  column  of 
this  paper. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Observations  by  the  State 
Lecturer. 


It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  ob- 
serve the  boundless  credit  of  the  United 
States  Government  with  the  money 
lenders  of  the  country.  But,  of  course, 
nobody  doubts  the  solvency  of  this 
great  big  country  of  ours,  hence  no 
special  loyalty  is  involved.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  Government  can 
borrow  at  one-half  or  one-third  the 
rate  of  the  individual,  indicates  an  un- 
healthy state  of  rural  finances.  This 
money  was  out  among  the  people  and 
should  have  remained  there  to  bless 
ind  promote  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  being  forced  into  idle- 
ness.   

However,  it  is  well  to  be  gotten  out 
by  some  power,  since  it  will  be  paid  out 
in  numerous  ways,  when  it  will  return 
to  the  channels  of  trade  and  to  quicken 
our  industries.  It  was  not  a  healthy 
indication  for  California,  to  see  her 
gold  going  East  in  exchange  for  low  in- 
terest bonds  at  a  time  when  it  could 
be  profitably  used  at  home.  If  report 
be  true,  several  millions  went,  prefer- 
ring a  good  customer  at  very  low  in- 
terest to  a  home  demand  at  a  much 
higher  rate. 

Another  very  serious  leak  has  oc- 
curred lately.  It  is  said,  and  doubt- 
less with  much  truth,  that  many  mil- 
lions of  money  have  been  shipped  out 
of  the  State  to  avoid  the  assessor,  and 
that  it  will  surprise  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization,  as  it  did  last  summer,  to 
learn  how  little  cash  was  reported  in 
the  vaults  of  the  banks  on  the  first 
Monday  in  March,  1890.  There  should 
be  a  remedy  for  this,  but  the  people 
themselves  will  not  tolerate  the  only 
one  that  can  be  enforced.  Make  free 
what  you  cannot  tax,  and  turn  the 
financial  stream  hitherward  instead  of 
repelling  it.  In  this  instance  the  loss 
will  not  be  permanent,  as  it  is  doubt- 
less already  in  the  vaults  from  whence 
it  emigrated;  but  all  property  not  mov- 
able will  have  to  carry,  in  addition  to 
its  own  burden,  that  of  the  money 
kings.  This  is  a  gross  injustice,  to 
farmers  particularly,  since  they  cannot 
conceal  their  property.  Where  is  the 
remedy  ? 

Yuba  City  Grange  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  on  Saturday  last.  Af- 
ter the  customary  business,  it  was  de- 
cided that  our  usual  Spring  picnic  be 
held.  On  motion  Messrs.  George  Oh- 
leyer,  B.  F.  Walton  and  P.  L.  Bunce 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  matter,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number  as  occasion  may 
require.  The  committee  is  to  select 
time  and  place,  and  programme,  all  to 
be  announced  hereafter. 

On  motion  the  Worthy  Master  was 
added  to  the  committee. 

The  Worthy  Master  of  the  State 
Grange,  desiring  an  expression  as  to  a 
preference  for  a  district  deputy  to  be 
appointed,  a  unanimous  preference 
was  expressed  for  Brother  B.  F.  Fris- 
bie  for  such  position,  he  having  credit- 
ably filled  the  position  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years.  It  is  expected  that  other 
granges  in  the  country  will  express  a 
preference  and  transmit  the  same  to 
the  Worthy  Master  at  Sacramento. 
The  proposed  county  mass  meetings  by 
Worthy  Master  Greer  met  with  gen- 
eral favor,  and  the  above-proposed  pic- 
nic is  intended  in  the  line  indicated  in  a 
communication  to  the  State  Lecturer. 
Evening  coming  on,  considerable  busi- 
ness was  laid  over  to  next  meeting. 

Everybody  is  making  mistakes. 
Everybody  is  finding  out  afterwards 
that  he  has  made  a  mistake.  But  there 
can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  the 
stopping  to  worry  over  a  mistake  al- 
ready made. 

The  entire  membership  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  West  Virginia, 
including  the  secretary,  are  members 
of  the  grange,  and  were  in  attendance 
upon  the  State  Grange  meeting. 

The  knowledge  of  the  world  which  is 
so  admired,  but  which,  after  all,  is  a 
very  poor  attainment,  is  really  nothing 


more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  defects, 
foibles  and  weak  points  of  men  and 
women. 

What  is  that  which  is  above  all 
human  imperfections,  and  yet  shelters 
and  protects  the  weakest  and  wicked- 
est, as  well  as  the  wisest  and  best  of 
mankind  ?    A  hat. 

There  is  one  noble  means  of  avenging 
ourselves  for  unjust  criticism;  it  is  by 
doing  still  better  and  silencing  it  solely 
by  the  increasing  excellence  of  our 
work. 

It  would  be  uncharitable  too  severely 
to  condemn  for  faults  without  taking 
some  thought  of  the  sterling  goodness 
with  which  mingles  in  and  lessens  them. 

Writing  a  sketch  of  his  life,  an  Irish- 
man says  that  he  early  ran  away  from 
his  father  because  he  discovered  that 
he  was  only  his  uncle. 

Vainglorious  men  are  the  scorn  of 
wise  men,  the  admiration  of  fools,  the 
idols  of  parasites  and  the  slaves  of 
their  own  vaunts. 

Free  speech  is  one  of  the  most  cher- 
ished rights  of  the  American  citizen, 
especially  when  he  gets  into  Congress. 

An  Irish  doctor  lately  sent  in  his  bill 
to  a  lady.  It  commenced  as  follows  : 
"  To  curing  your  husband  till  he  died." 

Never  purchase  love  or  friendship  by 
gifts;  when  thus  obtained,  they  are 
lost  as  soon  as  you  stop  payment. 

In  the  schools,  especially  in  the  po- 
litical schools,  some  of  the  pupils  are 
still  instructing  the  instructors. 

A  true  gentleman  is  always  modest. 
He  is  more  ready  to  obtain  the  opinions 
of  others  than  to  parade  his  own. 

Women  and  clocks:  "The  latter 
serve  to  point  out  the  hours,  the  former 
to  make  us  forget  them." 

An  ignorant,  boorish  man,  worsted 
in  an  argument,  always  loses  his 
temper  and  "  calls  names." 

Mr.  Harrison  thinks  Indianapolis  a 
better  place  than  Washington  in  which 
to  set  up  housekeeping. 

The  man  who  was  hemmed  in  by  a 
crowd  has  been  troubled  with  a  stitch 
in  his  side  ever  since. 

Temptation  rarely  comes  in  working 
hours.  It  is  in  their  leisure  that  men 
are  made  or  marred. 

Far  Western  papers  call  marriage 
"social  fusion,"  perhaps  because  it's  a 
thing  that  few  shun. 

Speaking  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  he 
was  an  official  who  never  needed  to  be 
investigated. 

After  all,  our  worst  misfortunes 
never  happen,  and  most  miseries  lie  in 
anticipation. 

Good  actions  crown  themselves  with 
lasting  days;  who,  needs  not  another's 
praise. 

A  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body  is  like 
a  fine  picture  placed  in  good  light. 


Purer  Politics. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days 
about  purer  politics,  but  we  fail  to 
discover  any  action  that  is  likely  to 
bring  a  change  in  political  methods. 
All  the  talk  on  the  subject  reminds  one 
of  the  attempts  of  the  mice  to  tell  the 
cat,  and  results  in  nearly  the  same 
way.  If  we  want  purer  politics  we 
must  elect  purer  men  for  party  lead- 
ers, and  nominate  men  for  office  who 
will  neither  accept  nor  give  a  bribe.  It 
is  a  well-settled  fact  that  a  man  who 
will  offer  a  bribe  will  take  one,  and 
that  he  who  buys  votes  will  sell  his 
own,  if  opportunity  occurs  and  the 
price  offered  is  large  enough. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  purer  poli- 
tics so  long  as  candidates  for  office  are 
compelled  to  pay  to  ward  workers, 
window  men  and  healers  a  sum  almost 
as  large  as  the  salary  or  income  de- 
rived from  the  position  ?  There  must 
be  some  way  by  which  the  successful 
candidate  can  recoup  himself.  Does 
any  sane  man  doubt  that  such  a  way 
is  found  ?  We  can  get  purer  politics 
when  the  voters  become  purer;  when 
for  a  man  to  accept  money  for  his  vote 
and  influence  will  be  regarded  as  a  suf- 
ficient cause  for  social  and  political 
ostracism;  when  the  man  who  buys  a 
vote,  and  the  man  who  sells  it,  shall  be 


disfranchised  for  the  offense.  We  will 
get  purer  politics  when  we  apply  heroic 
treatment,  and  cease  to  praise  and 
flatter  the  men  whom  we  know  have 
secured  office  through  the  corrupt  use 
of  money.  — Farmers'  Friend. 


Errors  in  Butter  Making. 


To  make  gilt-edged  butter  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  watch  the  souring 
of  the  cream  and  to  churn  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  cream  thickens  and 
becomes  distinctly  sour,  savs  Walter 
Thorp  in  the  Irish  Farming  World.  It 
is  better  to  err  on  the  sweet  side  if 
in  doubt,  for  although  good  butter  may 
frequently  be  made  from  over-ripe 
cream  if  it  be  churned  slowly  at  a  low 
temperature  and  very  thoroughly 
washed  while  in  a  fine  granular  condi- 
tion, it  is  not  always  possible  to  churn 
at  a  low  temperature,  and  to  over- 
churn  cream  which  is  too  sour  means 
either  to  lose  money  on  the  butter  or 
to  disappoint  the  customer  who  buys 
it.  The  loss  in  churning  sweet  cream 
depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
cream,  and  decreases  as  the  thickness 
of  the  cream  increases.  It  is  possible 
to  avoid  loss  almost  entirely  in  churn- 
ing sweet  cream  by  skimming  the 
cream  as  thick  as  possible. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learned 
yet  about  the  preparation  of  cream 
for  churning,  and  the  subject  needs 
study  —  careful,  systematic  study, 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  which 
hold  in  creameries.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  questions  connected  with  cream- 
eries which  need  thorough  investiga- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  the  investiga- 
tion will  have  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
factories  and  not  in  the  laboratory  of 
a  chemist  or  in  the  trial  churn  of  a 
dairy  school. 

Errors  in  salting  and  working  butter 
are  not  so  common  as  they  used  to  be, 
though  one  occasionally  finds  in  a 
creamery  a  butter  worker  which  can- 
not be  instantly  thrown  out  of  gear. 
Streakiness  in  butter  is  becoming  al- 
most uncommon,  but  one  frequently 
meets  with  butters  which  have  been 
overworked  in  the  endeavor  to  press 
out  water  and  properly  incorporate 
the  salt.  It  is  not  possible  to  add 
water  to  butter  unless  the  water  be 
at  a  temperature  considerably  above 
70  degrees  F.,  but  by  careless  work- 
ing the  butter  may  be  made  so  soft 
that  the  worker  cannot  press  the  water 
out  of  it.  A  little  care  and  foresight 
should  obviate  this. 

When  butter  is  taken  from  the  churn 
in  granular  condition  it  should  be 
spread  evenly  on  the  butter  worker 
and  carefully  salted,  turning  over  the 
butter  with  a  pair  of  Scotch  hands, 
then  set  the  worker  in  motion,  give 
two  or  three  turns,  and  remove  the 
butter  to  a  slate  slab,  where  it  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  and  drain  for  two 
hours  at  least,  after  which  it  can  be 
reworked.  By  this  method  of  salting 
butter  in  the  grain  it  will  require  less 
working  and  will  be  firmer  and  in  bet- 
ter condition  when  finished  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  salt  were  ground  in 
immediately  after  taking  the  butter 
from  the  churn. 


The  Cox  Seed  and  Plant  Co.  report 
a  large  increase  in  the  seed  trade  over 
last  year,  especially  grasses  and  clov- 
ers. This  firm  shipped  by  the  steamer 
Monowai,  which  sailed  for  Australia  on 
the  7th  inst.,  over  24  tons  of  alfalfa 
alone,  besides  a  variety  of  other  seed, 
such  as  melons,  cucumbers,  etc.  The 
Colonies  are  becoming  larger  buyers  of 
California  seed  every  year. 


"Pearl  top  "  is  nothing. 

"  Pearl  glass  "  is  nothing. 

"Index  to  Chimneys"  is 
nothing. 

"  Macbeth  "  with  the  shape 
we  make  for  your  lamp  is  all. 

WC'll  send  you  the  Index  ; 
look  out  for  the  rest  yourself. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


WATER 


q  Some  women  who  live  In  the  country,  | 
&  at  some  seasons  have  to  depend  on  1 
§  hard  water  for  cleaning  purposes.  As  \ 
§  soap  has  very  little  effect  In  making  it  , 
St  soft,  the  work  of  keeping  things  clean 
9  is  made  harder  than  ever.  Over  a 
X  million  women  know  now  and  more  , 
&  ought  to  know  that 

|<s<BSt 

I  Washing  Powder 

®  can  be  used  successfully  with  the  ] 
§  hardest  water.  It  Is  a  time  saver,  labor  ^ 
§  saver,  and  money  saver,  and  especially  ( 
g  in  the  dairy.  Nothing  cuts  the  grease  ( 
©  on  milk  pails,  pans,  <vc,  so  thoroughly  I 
@  and  keeps  the  milk  room  so  sweet ( 
®  and  clean.  Sold  everywhere  In  large  j 
§  packages  at  25  cents. 

IGoi-n  Dcbt  Washing  Powder  has 
aD  additional  value  to  tbe  farmer  for 
destroying  inserts.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mall  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
Spraying  crops  and  treeBand  live  stock. 

§  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO., 

&       Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
ft  Boston,  Philadelphia. 

'  ooooooa  >oooooooooo»6o< 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  41 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

interest. 

NOTICE  1 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  the 
office  of  the  Association,  108  Davis  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  lOo'clock  A.  M.,  WEDNESDAY,  April  8th, 
1896.  I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHAS.  WOOD,  Secretary. 


EVERY  WOMAN 


=-r>  Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 

  WASHER  on  trial 

and  no  money  paid 
until  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Wash- 
ing easy.  Clothes 
clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child 
can  use  it.  I  pay 
freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.E.ROSS.  118  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  IU. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 

Be  st'RK  to  see  it  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 
O.  W.  YORK  A  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO.  III. 


B 


K  E  E  P  E  R  S  Sampfe'cop?  <5 

CLE ANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  OFF  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUT'LICd 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  Hedlna-O. 


DEHORN 


Calves  with  THE  JOHN 
MARCH  CO.'S  Chemical 
Deliorner.  Bit-lit  years  successful.  At  Druggists 
or  prepaid  fi.  Pamphlets  free.  Address  73  River 
street,  Chicago.  The  application  of  any  other  sub- 
stance is  an  infringement  of  patent  478,877. 


Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  Give  plainly  your  name  and  address.  H.K 
STARKWEATHER.  .110  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


WACON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  Z  18  ORUMM  STREET.  S.  f. 


patents:  m 

-^220  MARKET  ST.S.FT^  j 


March  14,  1896. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Fog  Horns. 


Before  a  great  while  steam  fog-sig- 
naling machinery  will  probably  have 
become  obsolete  in  the  United  States, 
and  compressed  air  apparatus,  with 
which  satisfactory  experimental  re- 
sults have  latterly  been  achieved,  will 
take  its  place.  Trials  were  made  a 
few  months  ago  at  the  Staten  Island 
lighthouse  station,  near  New  York, 
and  also  on  board  one  of  the  lightships 
off  the  New  Jersey  coast,  with  oil  en- 
gines driving  air-compressing  machin- 
ery for  working  the  fog  horns  there, 
and  it  would  seem,  from  all  accounts, 
that  these  installations  have  proved 
themselves  all  that  was  expected.  The 
greatest  advantage,  perhaps,  which  a 
compressed  air  fog  horn  outfit  offers  is 
the  quickness  with  which  the  sound 
can  be  made.  Under  the  old  method  it 
took  from  forty-five  to  sixty  minutes  to 
light  the  fires  under  the  boilers  for  the 
generation  of  the  steam  to  blow  the 
horns.  The  lighthouse  keeper,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  fog  coming,  lighted  his 
fire  and  prepared  to  get  a  full  head  of 
steam  on.  This  he  was  obliged  to  do 
several  minutes  before  the  fog  closed 
down.  Sometimes  it  came  rapidly  and 
surrounded  him  long  before  he  could 
get  the  signals  working.  Now,  in  five 
minutes,  air  can  be  compressed  in  the 
tank,  and  a  blast  of  maximum  force 
can  be  given  immediately.  The  tank 
is  left  full  of  compressed  air  after  it  is 
used,  and  contains  enough  to  keep  the 
horn  going  for  ten  minutes.  The  horns 
can  be  started  before  the  fog  rolls 
down  upon  the  keeper  and  kept  blow- 
ing steadily  until  the  fog  lifts.  The 
power  can  readily  be  shut  off  during 
any  temporary  lifting  of  the  fog,  while 
formerly  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
fires  up  for  a  long  time  so  as  to  be  sure 
of  being  in  readiness  should  the  fog  roll 
down  again. — Cassier's  Magazine. 


One  might  be  accused  of  romancing 
were  he  to  assert  that  a  gun  is  of  sev- 
eral million  H.  P.,  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  exact.  The  100-ton  gun,  with  a 
550-pound  charge  of  powder,  throws  a 
projectile  weighing  2020  pounds  at  an 
initial  velocity  of  1715  feet  per  second. 
It  communicates  to  it,  therefore,  a  live 
power  or  kinetic  force  of  92,597,000 
foot  pounds.  The  thrust  exerted  by 
the  gases  due  to  the  ignition  of  the 
powder  lasts  less  than  a  hundredth  of 
a  second.  The  result  is  that  during 
the  active  period  of  the  work  of  the 
powder  in  the  gun  the  mean  power  is 
greater  than  87,000,000  foot  pounds 
per  hundredth  of  a  second,  say  8,700,- 
000,000  foot  pounds  per  second.  This 
represents  a  power  of  12,000,000  kilo- 
watts, or  17,000,000  H.  P.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  another  side  to  this  pic- 
ture. Although  large  guns  are  extra- 
ordinarily powerful,  their  active  life  is 
essentially  ephemeral,  since,  after  a 
hundred  shots,  they  are  generally  out 
of  service.  They  have  then  worked 
actively  one  second  1  The  same  calcu- 
lation applied  to  modern  guns  that 
throw  2200-pound  projectiles,  and  com- 
municate thereto  an  initial  velocity  of 
1970  feet  a  second,  demonstrates,  fur- 
ther, that  such  guns,  during  less  than 
a  hundredth  of  a  second  each  time, 
develop  a  formidable  power  of  13,050,- 
000,000  foot  pounds  per  second,  say 
24,000,000  H.  P. 


•ALL  STEEU 

|/t  FARM  TRUCKS 


LOW  DOWN.  «^LL&.  Durable. 

SAVES  HALF  A  HORSE. 

.  25  per  cent  stronaer  than  wood.    25  per 
•  cent  less  draft  than  the  common  wagon, 
I  and  many  other  superior  points— all  are 
■v  described  in  our  descriptive  circulars.  W  e 
#  arc  very  anxious  to  have  you  know  all 
0  about  it.  Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

iBETTENDORF  AXLE  CO.* 

\  DAVENPORT    I  A.  ^\ 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Mies  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS- Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


WK  GUARANTEE  13  CHICKS  and  pay  ex- 
press; eggs,  $125;  White  Leehorns,  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans.  Carman 
Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


J.  R.  CATLETT.  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeds 
only  S.  C  Brown  Leghorn  fowls.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. 50c  per  setting  or  11  settings  for  $5.00.  Also 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  eggs  at  25c  each.  Leg- 
horn stock  for  sale  at  $12.00  per  doz.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.   Send  for  circular. 


R.  G.  HEAD  Napa,  Cal..  breeds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs,  $1.00  a  setting.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell, 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans;  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns;  Black  Spanish;  Black  Minorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal..  White  Leghorns,  B.  P. 
Rocks,  Light  Brahmas.  Eggs  $1.50  per  setting. 
Incubator  lots  of  Leghorns,  75  cts.  per  doz. 


J.  VV.  FORGETS,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Pine  Fowls 
and  Eggs.   Write  to  me. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  P. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas  and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


WILLIAM  NILES  St  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  SI  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


A.  P.  HOT ALING  —  Berkshires  from  Imported 
stock— Mayfleld,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Pure  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


INCUBATORS 


Our  160  page,  finely  illustrated  j 
Combined  Poultry  Guide  and  ; 
'  Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you  < 
wish  to  know  about  j 

"profits  in  poultry 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators,  1 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.   Guide  and  Oata- I 
I  logue  10c  (stamps  or  silver)    Worth  One  Dollar. 
S  Reliable  Inrohalor  &  Brooder  Vo.j  t^uim-j^  Ills. 


OUR  POULTRY  ANNUAL 

and  Book  of  Valuable  Recipes,  64  large 
pages,  containsS  beautiful  colored  plates 
of  fowls,  gives  description  and  prices  of 
45  varietles.wtth  important  hints  on  care 
of  poultry,  and  pages  of  recipes  of  great 
value  to  everyone.  Finest  Poultry  Book  , 
published  for  1896  Postpaid  only  lO  ctB. 
C.  N.  Bowers,  Box 21,  Dakota,  III 


mm 


SHORT -HORNED  BULLS! 

OOOD  ONES. 

Come  and  see  them  and  you  will  buy  them.  One 
2  years  old,  the  others  are  long  yearlings.  All 
sired  by  the  celebrated  Baron  Butterfly;  from 
Scotch  cows;  all  registered;  from  good  dairy 
cows. 

Also  Jacks  and  Jennets  of  the  French  Mammoth 
family. 

Also  one  imported  French  Draft  Stallion,  coal 
black. 

Address  E.  S.  DRIVER,  Antelope,  Sac.  Co.. 
Cal.  Antelope  is  on  the  overland  railroad,  14  miles 
north  of  Sacramento  City.  Parties  met  by  ap- 
pointment at  station. 


SUCCESSFUL  I 

INCUBATOR  t 

Our  magnificent? 
new  caialogueX 
giving   full  in-  2 
formation  re-* 
earding  artificial* 
Hatching  &  Brooding  S 
and  treatise  on  poul-J 
try  raising  sent  for  4c  £ 
stamps.   Circular  free.  Z 


Write  now. 
;  Oes  Moines 
Incubator  CO.  , 

Box  iq  DosMoines.Ia.  1 


HATCH  Chickens  ■* *J*™z 
EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect.  Sel/- Regulat- 
ing. Thousands  in  successful 
nneration.  Lowest  prK-ed 
ui-«t.<.|a»g  lloii  lu  r  made. 

<;i:<».  le.  xtaiil. 
i  i  t  t..i  a-j  v  fin,  si,  <fni„,.v,in. 


Good  Thing. 

The  Little  Giant 
Cream  Separator  is 
known  all  over  the 
world,  and  like  the 
other  Sharpies  sepa- 
rators is  driving  all 
competitors  out  of 
the  market.  It  is 
pre  -  eminently  the 
machine  for  the  intelligent  dairyman. 
An  Australian  butter  maker  calls  it 
"a  patent  staircase  to  the  farmer's 
heaven."  Send  for  circulars  to 
P.  M.  Sharples, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


Porter  Bros.  &  Co., 

Having  Effected  a  Satisfactory  Settlement  of  their  Affairs, 

ARE  AGAIN  OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS. 


315  Davis  Street,  Sein  Francisco. 


SESSIONS  &  CO.- 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 


P.  O  Box  I 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jan'y  and  Feb'y 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.   Correspondence  solic'td. 


Disc  Harrow  $16.   '•  B  "  Buggy  $47  50.   "  A"  Buggy  $52. 50.    14-in.  S.  B.  Plow  $8.25. 


VY/  o   are    the    only    Plow    Factory    In    the    United  States 
selling:  all  our  own  goods  aud  1000  specialties 

Direct  to  the  Consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

This  is  what  you  are  looking  for.   Drop  us  a  card  for  full  information,  sent  free. 

HAPGOOD  PLOW  CO.,  Alton,  III. 


Sulky  $28.     Steel  Range  $24.    Stoves,  all  kinds.    Singer  Sewing  Machine  $13.50. 


Price,  ^4 1 .OO  Each 
 35  Each 


Dandy  INo.  31  Steel  Plow  Doubletree 
Dandy  Steel  Plow  Singletree  

Buy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 


4  Free  Offers! 

For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber promptly  renewing  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion. 

Second — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  for  the  same. 

Third— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Rural. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

In  any  communication  it  lb  necessary  to  state  that  a  binder  is  desired,  and  to  what  ad- 


dress it  is  to  be  sent. 


THE  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS, 


220  Market  Street. 


i  Francisco,  Cal. 


.Jk  <   i  L 
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Union  Gas  Engine  Co. 

309-311  HOWARD  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 

ENGINES 

For  Pumps,  Hoists,  Launches, 

Etc. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUES. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


UP    TO    DATE  ! 


5     '  ^ 
T™" DANIEL  BESF.CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

FOR  F»0\A/ER. 
THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per  hour.  It  i-  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  In  the  following  table,  and  which  is  based  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  five-horse  power  Gasoline  Engines,  using  gasoline  (74°).  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafflne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas,  ten  hours'  run.  1000  feet..................  ■  00 

Gasoline  {74  de.g.).  ten  hours'  run.  HH  gallons  c*  14c   1  ^5 

Coal  Oil,  ten  hours'  run.  7!*  gallons  <«.  10c.   78 

Crude  Petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  10  gallons  ® i  8c   48 

Crude  Petroleum  (36  deg.).  parafflne  base.  13  gallons  @  5c   66 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7 gallons  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon— 21  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  tlrst  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours'  run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafflne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  60  cents:  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  aminimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  parafflne  base  at  l-10c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  Mc  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  l!4c  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2Hc  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS   AND  PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    yv\ '  E  '  G  CO., 

San    Leondro,  Cal. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfq.  Co. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


MAKERS  OF" 

WIRE 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 


WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  W  AUK  EG  AN,  ILL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE '.  8  AND  10    PINE  STREET. 


FRANK  L.   BROWN,   PACIFIC  COAST  AQENT. 


w. 


derson, 
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hortVultural  supplies. 

-  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 


ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER. 

dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE.— The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 
is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES,  ETC.,  ETC.    Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  SEED  SOWER. 

First  patented  by  Jacob  Price. 
I  have  just  received  a  new  lot  of  these  machines,  with  a  steel  box  and  other  improvements,  which 
make  It  one  of  the  most  complete  and  compact  sowing  machines  in  the  market. 

This  Seed  Sower  will  sow  wheat  100  feet  wide  (working  width.  80  ftet),  elevating  just  enough  grain 
to  distribute  it  properly,  whether  the  team  walks  fast  or  slow.   Price  835.  For  sale  by 

L.    C  JVIOREHOUSE, 
WH.  II.  GRAY,  Agent  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


CHAMPIOIN 

SPRAY  &  WHITEWASH  PUMP 

The  cut  herewith  Illustrates  our  new  spray- 
ing pump,  the  '•  Champion,"  and  its  adaptability 
to  the  work  for  which  it  has  been  especially  de- 
signed. As  will  be  seen  from  the  Illustration, 
the  pump  is  very  complete  and  strong.  It  Is  per- 
fectly double-acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylin- 
der. The  motion  of  the  piston  Is  horizontal. 
The  handle  Is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage  Is 
very  powerful,  and  the  movement  la  easy  and 
natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unusually  large, 
admitting  of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary 
for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 
Send  for  special  circular  and  prices. 

W/OODIN  «Sr  LITTLE, 

8191  &  314  .Market  St        San  I'raneiseo,  Cal. 

STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially  for 
the  purpose  Intended.  It  has  great  strength,  and  Is 
simple  in  Its  construction.  There  is  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  on  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air  cham- 
ber, you  are  capable  of  throwing  a  very  line  and  regu- 
lar spray.  The  top  or  handle  of  the  pump  can  be  re- 
volved to  any  position,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  operator.  It  is  operated  very  easily,  and  is  not 
laborious  to  the  party  using  the  pump.  The  valves 
are  very  accessible.  In  fact,  there  is  no  cheaper  or 
better  pump.  Send  for  special  catalogue  and  prices, 
mailed  free.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of 
SPRAY  NOZZLES,  HOSE.  etc. 

WOOD  I M    «fc  LITTLE, 

312  &  314  Market  8t  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering  Poultry jHousesJSheds  and  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT   A  SnALL  COST. 
250  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  and  I'aint  Complete  


SI.OO 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


11<5  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco, 
lit  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREE5 


'&  GILMAN'S  tilEI  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

4'  DATPVTPn     .MTHITCT     1  10OO 


PATENTED  AUGUST   1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F\    G  I  LM  A  N, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


ACME  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

HOME.  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.   Made  en- 
tirely of  cast  steel  and  wrought 

Ulastrated pamphlet ma.Ied free.         iYOW-pmCticalllJ  indeStvUCt'lhU. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

.  n«  .  ,  m  \  .  .  H.  NASH,  Sole  IH'f'r, 

I  DELIIEK  I  KEE  on  board  at 

San  Francisco  or  Portland.  ■UlInftOD,  Hew  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  IIL 


and  CALIFORNIA   FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LI.    No.  12. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  21,  1896. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  TEAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


The  Crater  Blight  of  the  Pear. 


In  the  Rural  Press  of  Feb.  29  there  was  a  letter 
from  Prof.  Woodworth  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  University  describing  a  very  de- 
structive blight  of  the  pear,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  " crater  blight,"  because  of  the  mark  which 
the  blight  makes  upon  the  bark  when  it  has  invaded 
only  a  small  isolated  area.  In  its  later  course,  when 
it  extends  its  area,  it  has  not  the  same 
spot-like  outline,  but  it  retains  the  fis- 
sure between  the  healthy  and  the  dis- 
eased bark,  and  is  clearly  recogniz- 
able when  one  learns  its  destructive 
appearance.  The  invitation  extended 
to  Rural  readers  to  send  specimens 
suspected  of  being  this  blight  to  Prof. 
Woodworth  has  resulted  in  the  receipt 
of  material  from  wide  distances.  It 
appears  therefore  that  the  trouble  is 
widely  extended  on  this  coast.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  just  this 
form  of  blight  is  on  record  at  the  East. 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Dosch  of  Hillsdale, 
Oregon,  Commissioner  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  writes  of  his 
experience  and  observation,  an  ac- 
count of  which  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest : 

"Your  very  interesting  article  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  recent 
date  threw  light  on  a  subject  of  pear 
disease  which  has  troubled  my  brain 
for  four  years  or  more,  and  under  the 
invitation  extended  I  take  the  liberty 
to  send  a  few  limbs  showing  what  I  now 
believe  to  be  the  crater  blight  of  the 
pears  as  described  by  you.  Will  you 
kindly  see  if  it  is  ?  If  necessary,  I  can 
send  some  part  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree, 
as  about  twenty-six  of  twenty-year-old 
pear  trees  have  died,  root  and  branch. 
It  made  its  appearance  about  four 
years  ago.  It  takes  just  about  that 
many  years  to  kill  a  tree.  We  have 
sprayed  vigorously  last  year,  and  this 
spring  with  Bordeaux,  and  hope  to  hold 
the  disease  in  check." 

The  engraving  on  this  page  is  made 
from  a  photograph  which  Prof.  Wood- 
worth  secured  from  the  specimens  sent 
by  Mr.  Dosch.  They  are  quite  typical 
of  the  disease  and  will  be  of  assistance 
to  our  readers  in  the  recognition  of  the 
disease  if  they  have  it  in  their  orchards. 
The  crack  or  fissure  separating  the  dis- 
eased from  the  healthy  wood  can  be 
seen  very  distinctly  and  also  the  line 
between  the  blight  of  1894  and  that  of 
1895.  The  roughened  surface  of  the 
bark  that  died  in  1894  shows  the  subse- 
quent attack  of  fungi  which  flourish  on 
dead  bark.  The  study  of  the  specimens  sent  by  Mr. 
Dosch  leads  Mr.  Craig,  who  is  now  in  Berkeley  but 
was  formerly  botanist  at  the  Oregon  station  at  Cor- 
vallis,  to  conclude  that  the  blight  is  quite  widespread 
in  Oregon.  Mr.  Craig  formerly  diagnosed  it  in  that 
State  as  a  form  of  sun  scald,  but  now  recognizes  its 
distinctive  character  as  a  blight.  In  all  probability 
the  appearance  of  the  bark  in  this  State  has  often 
been  attributed  to  some  past  spraying  with  caustic 
washes  for  scale. 

We  have  heard  from  those  who  have  personally 
examined  the  cases  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  that 
the  ravages  of  the  blight  are  indeed  deplorable.  Its 


progress  in  the  interior  of  the  State  is  apparently 
much  more  rapid  than  near  the  coast.  The  only 
treatment  that  can  at  present  be  commended  is  the 
cutting  away  of  diseased  branches  and  the  thorough 
use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  preventive.  This 
was  more  fully  stated  in  the  Rural  of  Feb.  29. 

Hard  Times  for  the  Florida  Orange  Growers. 

Reports  from  New  York  declare  that  the  Florida 


struction  of  a  year  ago  that  they  were  unable  to  re- 
place their  trees,  and,  if  they  could  do  so,  they  would 
be  equally  unable  to  subsist  during  the  three  or  four 
years  required  for  the  new  trees  to  come  into  bear- 
ing. Some  growers  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  groves  and  are  seeking  to  borrow  money  from 
Northern  dealers  to  tide  them  over  until  they  can 
find  some  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  *  *  *  * 
It  is  likely  that  more  grape  fruit  will  be  grown  in 
Florida  in  the  future  and  the  raising  of 
melons  will  be  largely  increased  during 
the  three  or  four  years  that  must 
elapse  before  the  young  orange  and 
grape-fruit  trees  can  grow  tomaturity." 


Vine 


Growers'  fleeting 
Rosa. 


at  Santa 


CRATER    BLIGHT   OF   THE   PEAR,    FROM    OREGON  SPECIMENS 


orange  crop  has  been  exhausted.  The  entire  orange 
crop  of  Florida  this  season  did  not  exceed  75,000 
boxes,  against  5,000,000  last  year,  when  2,000,000 
boxes  were  destroyed  on  the  trees  and  many  thou- 
sands of  trees  killed  by  the  unusually  cold  and 
stormy  weather,  causing  a  loss  to  the  orange  grow- 
ers estimated  at  from  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000.  An 
agent  who  recently  traveled  extensively  in  Florida 
says  that  the  next  crop  will  probably  not  exceed 
100,000  boxes,  and  it  will  be  many  years  before  a 
large  crop  is  grown.  The  correspondent  who  fur- 
nishes these  figures  adds  that  "  many  of  the  Florida 
orange  growers  were  so  impoverished  by  the  de- 


The  fact  that  all  the  future  vineyards 
of  the  State  will  have  to  be  on  roots 
that  resist  the  phylloxera  is  becoming 
to  be  generally  recognized  throughout 
the  State.  It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
about  these  resistant  roots.  Various 
vine-growing  localities  are  recognizing 
this  fact  by  inaugurating  a  campaign 
of  education  —  calling  mass  meetings 
and  studying  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  next  mass  meeting  at 
which  "resistants"  will  be  discussed 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sonoma  County  Horticultural  Society 
at  Santa  Rosa  on  the  afternoon  of  March 
28th.  Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne,  instructor  in 
charge  of  viticulture  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, has  been  invited  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Hayne 
has  already  aroused  much  interest  in 
the  subject  at  the  various  places  he  has 
lectured  and  will  be  on  hand.  Those 
who  wish  to  avoid  needless  losses  in  re- 
planting will  do  well  to  take  a  Satur- 
day off  and  attend  the  meeting. 

Fine  Road  in  Fresno  County. 

Fresno  county  is  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  building  a  line  of  road  upon 
scientific  principles.  It  is  to  be  eight 
miles  in  length,  extending  due  east 
from  Fresno,  and  passes  the  County 
Hospital,  the  fair  grounds,  the  Fresno, 
Eisen,  St.  George,  Butler,  Oothout 
and  other  large  vineyards.  There  has 
been  a  road  along  that  line  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  but  that  old  road  is  now 
undergoing  a  great  transformation.  It 
was  plowed  up,  the  high  places  scraped, 
low  places  filled,  and  portions  liable  to 
become  muddy  in  winter  filled  in  with 
sand.  The  road  is  as  straight  as  an 
arrow  and  as  level  as  a  floor.  After 
being  graded  to  the  proper  form,  it  is 
hardened  by  a  20,000-pound  roller.  A  small  ditch 
is  made  along  the  road  and  filled  with  water  from 
neighboring  canals.  A  sprinkling  machine,  made 
especially  for  the  purpose,  lifts  the  water  from 
the  ditch  and  throws  it  in  a  shower  over  the  road. 
One  team  can  sprinkle  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles  of  road  a  day  by  this  process.  The  machine 
is  placed  on  a  wagon  and  is  driven  as  fast  as  the 
team  can  walk.  The  road  will  be  kept  damp 
during  the  summer.  A  broad-tire  ordinance  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
A  path  for  bicycles  has  been  constructed  along  the 
side  of  the  road. 
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The  Week. 


and  Crops. 


The  weather  in  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  the  State 
during  the  week  has  been  of  an 
ideal  pattern  for  the  time  of  the  year.  It  has  been 
warm  and  moist  and  growth  which  has  been  retarded 
by  alternating  dry  heat  or  cold  moisture  is  now 
bounding  forward  under  the  warm,  moist  conditions 
of  soil  and  air.  The  showers  of  the  week  have  not 
reached  south  of  the  central  line  of  the  State,  but  in 
the  south  there  has  been  favorable  temperature,  and 
for  the  most  part  previous  rainfall  has  advanced 
growth.  Reports  indicate  that  with  restricted  local 
exceptions  the  fruit  crop  is  promising,  and  in  some 
parts  will  be  immense.  Thinning  will  be  the  chief 
work  of  the  orchardist.  Grain  and  feed  are  coming 
along  well,  and  the  situation  so  far  as  regards  pro- 
duction is  very  encouraging. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
March  18,  189(5,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 

STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

I  Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 

Minimum  Temperature 

Eureka  

.04 

32.07 

32.56 

32  74 

64 

44 

Red  Bluff  

.38 

14  91 

25.30 

20.21 

92 

44 

.58 

* 

21.58 

12.42 

, 

48 

San  Francisco  

1.06 

14.95 

22.10 

19.41 

70 

46 

Fresno   

4.93 

11.88 

7.39 

76 

44 

San  Luis  Obispo  

T 

14.61 

23.08 

* 

84 

40 

Los  Angeles  

7.32 

12.68 

14.84 

78 

44 

San  Diego  

4.44 

11.33 

4  91 

72 

46 

Yuma  

0.88 

3.01 

2.85 

88 

48 

» Indicates  no  record. 


ception  of  the  lower  animals.  A  lecture  recently 
given  was  by  Prof.  Wm.  E.  Ritter,  University  of 
California,  on  "The  Part  Played  by  Dumb  Animals 
in  Lifting  Man  Out  of  Savagery  " — a  subject  full  of 
great  possibilities  which  was  entertainingly  and 
exhaustively  handled.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
humanities  to  hold  a  higher  view  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  such  discourses  as  that  by  Prof.  Ritter 
will  minister  to  that  end.  The  higher  our  view  of 
the  animal  the  more  likely  we  are  to  have  a  truer 
idea  of  the  office  of  one  who  makes  it  his  life  work 
to  alleviate  animal  distress.  By  educating  the  people 
in  this  regard  the  veterinarian  will  also  advance 
himself  to  better  recognition  as  a  devotee  of  a 
learned  profession. 


The  McCarty 


Veterinary 
College. 


The  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  State  University,  which  is 
located  in  this  city,  is  doing  a 
commendable  thing  in  arranging  for  public  lectures 
on  subjects  calculated  to  elevate  the  popular  con- 


It  will  be  a  general  relief  to  know 
that  the  band  of  starving  horses 
at  the  Canty  ranch  are  now  being 
properly  cared  for.  McCarty,  the  owner,  who  was 
arrested  in  this  city  last  week  on  a  charge  of  cruelty 
to  animals,  has  been  to  the  ranch  and  his  own  report 
is  as  bad  as  any  that  has  been  printed.  "  Had 
Canty  shot  the  horses  as  they  fell  from  weakness  in- 
stead of  permitting  them  to  linger  helplessly  for 
days,  I  would  not  feel  so  bad  about  it,"  said  Mc- 
Carty. "  Many  of  them  dug  holes  deep  enough  to 
bury  themselves  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  rise.  We 
found  three  to-day — one  of  them,  Crescent,  a  mare  I 
wouldn't  have  taken  less  than  $2000  for,  almost  dead. 
When  we  gave  them  water  they  all  but  spoke.  I 
bought  some  food  in  Grayson  for  them,  and  will  try 
to  save  them.  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over 
Canty.  He  was  so  nice  to  me  this  afternoon,  aud  is 
voluntarily  putting  the  stock  on  fair  pasture.  He 
also  said  he  would  have  a  load  of  hay  taken  to  them 
this  evening."  The  horseman  said  he  counted  thirty- 
four  or  thirty-five  dead  horses  on  the  field,  and  that 
he  was  told  in  Grayson  that  about  forty  had  been 
buried  in  a  dry  slough.  He  found  but  109  living 
horses  in  the  field,  but  learned  that  a  number  had 
got  across  the  river  into  the  bottom  lands.  Two 
hundred  and  ninety-four  horses  were  placed  in 
Canty's  charge.  Replying  to  a  query,  McCarty  said 
that  the  dead  horses  were  in  such  a  state  that  he 
could  not  well  name  them  and  give  their  pedigrees. 
When  he  gets  the  living  rounded  up  he  expects  to  be 
able  to  designate  the  dead.  "  When  the  horses  were 
turned  out  into  the  county  road  to  be  driven  to  an- 
other field  they  almost  ate  up  the  road,  so  raven- 
ously did  they  grasp  at  the  grass  alongside,"  said  a 
gentleman  who  accompanied  McCarty.  "Yes,"  as- 
sented the  horseman,  "  and  it  would  take  $10,000  to 
put  the  flesh  on  them  that  they  had  when  I  left 
them  with  Canty."  District  Attorney  Fulkerth  was 
among  the  visitors  to  the  Canty  ranch.  He  was 
greatly  shocked  by  the  sight  of  so  many  dead  horses 
and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  living.  Whether 
his  investigations  will  lead  to  further  legal  proceed- 
ings he  would  not  state. 

,    .        Prof.  Newton  B.  Pierce  writes  to 

Death  of 

N.  W.  Motheral  of  Kings  county 

Grape  Vines.       fa^t   vmeg   wnjch   Jja(J    been  SUS- 

pected  of  falling  by  parasites,  really  had  no  parasitic 
disease.  Mr.  Pierce  holds  that  the  death  of  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  vines  in  low  spots  is  probably  due 
to  one  of  three  causes:  (1)  Alakaline  sub-soil  or 
soil;  (2)  excessive  water  about  the  roots,  or  both;  (3) 
the  action  of  a  frost.  Any  thoughtful  vine  grower 
may  arrive  at  a  reasonable  correct  conclusion  as  to 
which  of  these  agencies  is  the  cause  of  the  injury  to 
the  vines  by  making  a  study  of  the  situation  in  his 
vineyard,  with  the  additional  knowledge  of  the  tem- 
perature which  has  prevailed  there.  As  to  the  vines 
dying  at  the  top  and  producing  apparently  healthy 
suckers,  Mr.  Pierce  says  that  most  vines  die  in  that 
way,  no  matter  what  ails  them.  It  simply  means 
that  this  reduces  the  labor  of  the  plant  by  making 
the  distance  less  between  absorption  and  transpira- 
tion. In  cases  where  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  frost 
which  has  worked  the  injury,  cut  back  the  stock  be- 
low the  injured  wood,  so  as  to  prevent  the  downward 
flow  from  affecting  the  entire  stock.  If,  however, 
the  trouble  lies  below  ground,  such  cutting  back 
would  avail  little  or  nothing. 

The  well  -  known    wine  grower, 

Death  of  ' 

Isaac  De  Turk,  died  at  his  home 
in  Santa  Rosa  last  Monday  night, 
as  the  result  of  a  general  breaking  down  of  his  sys- 
tem. Mr.  De  Turk  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  sixty 
years  ago.  He  has  long  been  one  of  the  leading 
vineyardists  of  the  coast,  and  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Board  of  Viticulture.  He  was 
known  all  over  the  West,  and  his  winery  at  Santa 
Rosa  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State.  He  has 
always  been  prominent  in  the  wine  industry,  and  has 
probably  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  promote 
viticulture  in  the  northern  part  of  California.  Mr. 
De  Turk  was  also  widely  known  as  the  owner  of 
racing  horses,  aud  as  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity. 


I.  I)e  Turk. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  very  awkward  rela- 
tion to  the  contest  in  Cuba.  Our  people  sympa- 
thize with  the  insurgents ;  they  would  be  glad 
to  give  them  whatever  advantage  there  may  be  in  a 
formal  recognition  as  belligerents,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
In  the  matter  of  Venezuela  we  have  recently  de- 
clared in  the  most  formal  and  positive  way  that  the 
United  States  will  not  allow  any  European  power  to 
assert  its  claims  by  force  of  arms  against  the  terri- 
tory claimed  by  any  American  Government.  Now, 
the  claim  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  is  for  the  island 
of  Cuba,  and,  if  we  recognize  them  as  a  nation, 
we  must  either  defend  their  title  to  Cuba  or  go 
back  on  the  principle  so  aggressively  asserted 
in  the  case  of  Venezuela.  It  is  clear  that  the 
most  we  are  called  upon  to  do  in  the  matter  of 
Cuba — the  most  we  have  a  right  to  do — is  to  put  our- 
selves in  the  same  relation  to  the  insurgents  as  we 
stand  toward  Spain.  More  than  this  would  be  a 
flagrant  interference  in  foreign  affairs,  an  act  out  of 
harmony  with  our  whole  national  history  and  policy. 
How  to  go  far  enough  without  going  too  far  is  a  deli- 
cate problem. 

This  problem  would  have  been  infinitely  less  diffi- 
cult but  for  recent  sensational  proceedings  in  Con- 
gress with  reference  to  Cuban  independence.  By 
practically  unanimous  voice,  it  will  be  remembered, 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  passed  independent 
sets  of  resolutions,  declaring  the  sympathy  of  our 
people  with  the  insurgents,  and  calling  upon  the 
President  to  grant  them  formal  recognition.  These 
acts  were  accompanied  by  a  volume  of  passionate 
declamation  on  the  part  of  Senator  Sherman  and 
others,  supplying  in  advance  an  interpretation  of 
the  whole  business,  highly  offensive  to  Spain  and 
correspondingly  embarrassing  to  our  own  Govern- 
ment. The  purpose  of  it,  of  course,  was  purely  po- 
litical. By  his  course  in  the  Venezuelan  matter,  the 
President  had  gained  for  his  administration  and  his 
party  the  applause  of  all  who  stand  for  "a  strong 
foreign  policy,"  and  in  the  interest  of  "  politics  "  it 
seemed  necessary  to  Mr.  Sherman  to  claim  a  share 
of  the  Jingo  cheering  for  the  Republican  side.  Hence 
the  florid  speech  of  the  Ohio  Senator  quite  outdoing 
in  passionate  warmth  all  that  had  been  said  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  How  little  of  real  earnest- 
ness there  was  in  the  whole  matter  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  although  two  weeks  and  more  have  passed, 
the  resolutions  which  severally  passed  the  two 
Houses  by  such  an  emphatic  vote  have  not  yet  been 
put  through  the  further  stages  required  by  the  rules 
before  being  sent  up  to  the  President.  Of  course,  if 
the  apparent  /.cal  implied  in  the  speech-making  and 
the  voting  two  weeks  ago  had  been  genuine,  the 
minor  formalities  would  have  been  disposed  of  in  two 
days  at  most,  aud  long  before  now  the  President 
would  have  been  compelled  to  do  either  one  thing  or 
the  other. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  this  matter  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  doings  of  every  session  immediately 
preceding  a  Presidential  election.  At  such  times 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  Government  and  legislation 
are  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  political  strat- 
egy. Every  man  has  his  eye  on  the  political  gun  ; 
everything  spoken  and  everything  done  must  be 
with  reference  to  the  coming  supreme  event.  We 
have  seen  it  this  year  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
revenue  question  by  Congress,  by  sensational  at- 
tempts to  do  impossible  things  in  the  way  of  tariff 
legislation,  by  the  neglect  of  public  works  (including 
the  Nicaragua  canal)  under  a  much-vaunted  pretext 
of  economy,  and,  above  all,  in  competitive  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  two  great  parties  to  outdo  each 
other  in  "  jingoism."  As  men  are  constituted,  there 
is  perhaps  no  way  to  remedy  this  quadriennial  expo- 
sition of  human  infirmity,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
very  disgusting  and  very  disheartening  to  all  those 
with  whom  patriotism  is  a  higher  principle  than 
party  zeal.   

By  degrees  the  inside  of  the  trouble  in  the  Salva- 
tion Army  are  coming  to  light.  It  appears  that  the 
elder  Booth  has  all  along  disapproved  of  the  nation- 
alizing tendency  of  the  Army  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  even  the  extraordinary  success  of  its  efforts 
here  have  offended  rather  than  pleased  him.  Heap- 
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pears  to  have  been  more  devoted  to  his  plan  of  oper- 
ation and  to  the  maintenance  of  his  personal  discipline 
than  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Army.  It  appears,  in 
spite  of  all  reports  to  the  contrary,  that  the  univer- 
sal Salvation  Army  has  ncrt  been  prosperous  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  In  America  alone  the  organiza- 
tion has  gained  in  strength,  and  a  large  share  of  its 
local  revenues  has  been  diverted  to  assist  in  main- 
taining the  system  in  England  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. Some  time  ago  Ballington  Booth  instituted  a 
veteran's  fund  for  support  of  disabled  army  workers, 
applying  to  this  purpose  a  percentage  of  the  profits 
of  the  Salvation  Army  publications.  The  fund  has 
reached  a  very  considerable  sum,  and  recently  Gen- 
eral Booth  made  an  arbitrary  order  that  it  be  sent 
to  England  and  turned  into  the  general  treasury. 
Ballington  Booth  felt  that  such  use  of  the  money 
would  be  essentially  dishonest,  since  it  had  been  ac- 
cumulated by  the  labors  of  Army  workers  for  a 
special  purpose.  He  flatly  declined  to  honor  the 
requisition,  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  his  re- 
moval from  the  American  commissionership,  with 
the  subsequent  facts  as  they  have  already  been  re- 
ported. 

This  whole  matter  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  These  are  democratic  times  ;  the.  principle 
of  individual  liberty  and  of  equal  rights  is  abroad 
everywhere  and  especially  in  the  United  States.  In 
matters  religious,  as  well  as  in  matters  personal  and 
civil,  men  will  not  be  ruled  by  arbitrary  authority. 
Here  is  the  real  reason  why  Gen.  Booth's  system  is 
breaking  down.  It  is  a  dynasty,  and  dynasties  are 
not  in  fashion.  The  disaffection  of  Ballington  Booth 
means  the  breaking  up  of  a  system  which,  in  its  ex- 
traordinary success  in  opposition  to  the  current  of 
the  times,  illustrates  anew  the  power  of  spiritual  in- 
fluences in  relation  to  the  conscience  and  the  con- 
duct of  mankind. 

"  God's  American  Volunteers  "  is  to  be  the  name 
of  Ballington  Booth's  new  organization.  It  is 
hardly  so  good  a  name  as  the  Salvation 
Army.  We  believe  it  will  seem  to  many — it 
certainly  does  to  us — a  flippant  and  therefore 
irreverent  use  of  a  very  sacred  name.  The  work 
of  the  Volunteers  will  be  in  similar  spirit  with  that 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  but  the  more  direct  effort 
will  be  among  the  artisan  class,  rather  than  in  the 
slums.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan  is  questionable.  The 
real  success  and  power  of  the  Salvation  Army  has 
been  its  devotion  to  the  more  desperate  forms  of 
human  misery.  A  Salvation  Army  which  seeks  its 
work  in  clean  streets  and  amid  prosperous  people, 
will  not  command  the  consideration  which  goes  with 
the  rougher  and  more  self-sacrificing  service. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


The  journeymen  house  painters  of  San  Francisco  are  on  a 
strike  for  higher  wages. 

The  Republicans  of  Iowa  in  State  Convention  have  declared 
themselves  solid  for  Allison. 

During  a  recent  snow  storm  in  Orel,  Russia,  130  persons 
were  frozen  to  death  in  one  night. 

The  story  that  Carlisle  is  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  with  the  support  of  Mr.  Cleveland  is  re- 
vived. 

At  Boston  on  the  12th  fire  destroyed  buildings  of  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  and  with  it  a  store  of  several  thou- 
sand bicycles. 

The  rebellion  which  began  in  Nicaragua  a  month  ago  con- 
tinues in  a  small  way  but  the  Government  forces  have  every- 
where been  victorious  and  the  end  is  in  sight. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  Judge  Slack  admitted  the  first 
of  the  Fair  wills  to  probate.  This  is  the  will  which  creates  a 
trust.  The  protest  of  the  heirs  has  been  withdrawn,  at  least 
for  the  present. 

The  talk  about  a  split  in  Ohio  between  the  McKinley  and 
anti-McKinley  forces  turns  out  to  be  mere  talk.  By  unani- 
mous vote  the  Republican  State  Convention  has  declared  in 
McKinley' s  favor. 

Col.  W.  P.  Robertson  of  Tennessee,  himself  a  gold  man, 
declares  that  all  the  Southern  States  excepting  Mississippi 
and  Kentucky,  will  send  free  silver  delegations  to  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention. 

The  Kentucky  legislature  has  adjourned  without  electing 
a  Senator.  The  Governor  will  not  call  an  extra  session  and 
the  State  will  have  to  worry  along  the  next  two  years  with 
but  one  representative  in  the  Senate. 

At  Washington  City  last  week  the  apartments  of  Represen- 
tative Grove  L.  Johnson  of  California,  at  the  Cochran  Hotel, 
were  entered  by  professional  sneakthieves  while  he  and  his 
family  were  at  dinner  and  money,  jewelry  and  securities 
valued  at  $2600  were  stolen. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
it  was  proposed  that  steps  be  taken  looking  to  an  interna- 
tional arrangement  for  the  rehabilitation  of  silver.  Prompt 
objection  was  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   This,  of  course,  kills  the  proposition. 

The  new  Commissioner  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United 
States  will  be  Mr.  Booth-Tucker,  recently  at  the  head  of  the 
Army  work  in  India.  Booth-Tucker  (whose  original  name 
was  Tucker)  is  an  Anglo-Indian,  the  son  of  a  judge  and  is 
himself  a  highly  cultivated  man.    Before  becoming  affiliated 


with  the  Salvation  Army  he  was  rich  and  splendidly  con- 
nected in  all  ways;  but  he  gave  his  whole  wealth  to  the 
Army  and  devoted  himself  to  its  humblest  duties.  His  wife 
is  General  Booth's  daughter,  and  at  marriage  he  adopted  the 
Booth  family  name. 

Congress  has  made  the  usual  appropriation  for  seeds  to  be 
distributed  by  the  Agricultural  Department  against  the 
recommendation  of  Secretary  Morton  and  over  the  veto  of 
President  Cleveland.  Last  year  the  Secretary  declined  to 
carry  out  the  law,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  he  will  do 
in  the  face  of  the  later  express  command  of  Congress. 

Philadelphia  dispatch  of  the  12th  inst.  :  "  The  officers 
of  the  steamer  Horsa,  recently  convicted  of  carrying  an  armed 
expedition  of  Cuban  insurgents,  were  to-day  sentenced  by 
Judge  Butler  in  the  United  States  District  Court  as  follows : 
Captain  J.  S.  Wiborg,  one  year  and  four  months  in  the  peni- 
tentiary and  to  pay  a  fine  of  1300  and  costs;  Mate  Jens  P. 
Petersen  and  Hans  Johanseu,  eight  months  in  the  County 
Prison  and  to  pay  fines  of  $100  and  costs  each."  This  sort  of 
thing  will  not  go  down  very  easily  in  a  country  where  sym- 
pathy with  the  Cubans  is  universal. 

In  the  matter  of  Italy  and  Abyssinia  the  chief  incident  of 
the  week  is  the  departure  of  an  English  force  from  head-quart- 
ers in  lower  Egypt  to  the  remoter  regions  of  the  Nile,  the  pre- 
sumption being  that  the  movement  is  to  be  extended  into 
Abyssinian  territory  in  the  interest  of  Italy.  This  has  roused 
the  fears  of  France,  and  there  are  very  diplomatic  "  intima- 
tions "  from  Paris  that  English  help  for  Italy  will  be  deemed 
an  act  unfriendly  to  France.  All  this  is  very  wearying  to 
American  readers.  It  would  clear  the  air  wonderfully  if  the 
diplomatic  system  of  Europe  would  give  way  for  a  little  while 
and  allow  a  little  old-fashioned  fighting. 

A  dispatch  from  New  York  says  that  Monroe  Salisbury  is 
about  to  abandon  racing  and  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
his  mining  and  farming  interests  in  California  and  Utah.  Dr. 
Latham,  Salisbury's  right-hand  man  is  quoted  by  saying: 
"  The  complete  retirement  of  Salisbury  from  racing  is  merely 
a  matter  of  time.  He  made  a  success  as  a  mining  man  before 
he  owned  a  string  of  fast  horses,  and  he  is  merely  returning 
to  his  first  love.  He  is  now  about  to  turn  his  California  stock 
ranch  into  a  fruit  ranch,  and  he  will  probably  dispose  of  his 
string  of  fast  horses  within  a  short  time.  His  future  resi- 
dence will  probably  betaken  up  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  has 
some  interests  in  Cripple  Creek  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
West,  but  the  interests  to  which  he  will  devote  his  greatest 
attention  are  in  the  region  tributary  to  Salt  Lake.  Much  of 
his  attention  will  be  given  to  a  new  gold  district  in  Utah." 

Representative  Hubbard  of  Missouri  has  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  for  settlement  of  the 
Pacific  railroad  debts.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  ascertain  the  amounts  of  the  respective  in- 
debtedness of  the  bond-aided  railroads,  taking  the  whole  sum 
of  bonds  and  net  interest  paid  and  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States,  computed  up  to  July  1,  1896.  The  indebtedness  is 
computed  on  a  complicated  plan,  calculated  to  make  an  equit- 
able placement  of  the  interest.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury must  demand  of  the  railroads  that  they  redeem  their 
bonds  on  or  before  July  1,  1896.  On  their  failure  in  this  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  immediately  take  possession  of 
the  roads  for  the  use  and  the  benefit  of  the  United  States, 
and  each  defaulting  road  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  at 
1  o'clock  on  July  1,  1896.  The  measure  provides  further  a  plan 
administration  of  the  road  by  a  board  of  "  trustees  "  repre- 
senting the  government  and  the  employes  of  the  roads. 
After  discharging  the  fixed  charges  of  the  properties,  the 
earnings  are  to  be  provided  between  the  Government  and  the 
employes.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  tnis  bill  has 
scarcely  the  ghost  of  a  show  to  become  a  law. 


Gleanings. 


A  carload  of  oranges  sent  from  Duarte  early  in  the  month 
netted  the  growers  $2.33  per  box. 

The  capacity  of  the  Hay  wards  cannery  is  to  be  doubled  this 
year.  Two  hundred  persons  will  be  employed  during  the 
fruit  season. 

After  a  five-months'  run  the  cream  tartar  factory  at 
Healdsburg  has  shut  down  for  the  season.  It  is  hoped  to 
make  a  run  of  seven  months  next  year. 

The  Knight's  Landing  Creamery  receives  about  5,000  pounds 
of  milk  daily,  and  when  a  boat  is  put  on  the  river  to  pick  up 
the  product  of  the  river  dairies,  the  receipts  will  be  doubled. 

About  400  acres  were  planted  in  beets  at  San  J uan  when  the 
last  big  storm  came.  Most  of  the  land  will  have  to  be  re- 
planted, but  the  certainty  of  moisture  will  repay  the  growers 
for  the  extra  work.  .  . 

Dunnigan  letter:  "The  demand  for  hay  still  remains  fairly 
good,  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  a  good  crop  to  pay 
more  attention  to.  At  times  the  market  may  be  dull  and 
prices  low,  but  by  holding  it  the  farmer  is  sure  to  obtain  fair 
prices  at  some  time  during  the  year." 

The  health  officer  of  Riverside  county  warns  "all  orchard- 
ists  using  oranges  for  fertilizing  purposes,  as  well  as  when 
they  have  fallen  from  the  trees  in  large  quantities,  must 
plow  them  under  or  in  some  way  make  their  property  sani- 
tary." He  adds  that  decaying  oranges  are  a  menace  to 
health. 

Rialto  Orange-  Grower:  "The  new  process  of  lemon  curing 
invented  by  J.  P.  Reasoner  of  Pasadena  excites  considerable 
interest,  from  the  fact  that  this  system  of  curing  preserves 
the  fruit  in  a  natural  condition  for  a  year  at  a  time,  if  not 
longer.  The  success  of  this  invention  suggests  a  method  by 
which  fruit  may  be  preserved  indefinitely,  for  scientific  won- 
ders are  certainly  on  the  increase." 

Dunnigan  letter  in  Woodland  Democrat :  "The  increase  in 
the  demand  for  good  mules  and  horses,  and  farmers  should 
raise  none  other,  is  very  gratifying.  Purchasers  have  scoured 
northern  Yolo  pretty  well  during  the  past  month,  and,  of 
course,  were  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  pick.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  exercise  some  care  in  order  to  keep 
the  breeding  up  to  the  required  standard.  Horses  and  mules 
that  went  a-begging  at  $50  two  months  ago,  have  advanced  in 
price  fully  50  per  cent." 

Gridley  Herald:  "  Wm.  Grant,  manager  for  Balfour,  Guth- 
rie &  Co.,  has  received  ten  tons  of  barley  from  England,  for 
seeding  on  the  Keppel  ranch.  It  is  the  Smyrna  variety,  and 
cost  three  cents  a  pound  delivered  here.  Mr.  Grant  has  been 
experimenting  with  the  Australian  salt  bush  on  alkali  land. 
He  states  that  the  plant  makes  a  vigorous  growth  and  that 
the  high  water  did  not  injure  it  much.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
plant  will  absorb  the  alkali  that  is  in  the  ground  and  thus  fit 
the  soil  to  produce  other  vegetation." 

TnE  distillery  and  winery  of  the  big  Bolle  ranch  in  Los 
Guilicos  valley,  Sonoma  county,  has  been  seized  by  the  reve- 
nue officers  upon  a  charge  of  illicit  distilling.  For  some  time 
the  officials  have  had  reason  to  think  that  all  was  not  regular 
at  Bolle's  place,  and  they  swooped  down  upon  it.  No  brandy 
was  found  in  the  distillery,  but  snugly  tucked  away  in  the 
winery  they  found  500  gallons  of  brandy.  The  officials  promptly 
seized  everything,  including  the  fine  farm  of  500  acres  of  land, 
valued  at  about  $25,000,  and  6000  gallons  of  brandy.  Bolle  was 
greatly  surprised  and  had  but  little  to  say.  He  was  once  be- 
fore arrested,  but  the  charge  was  not  proved  against  him. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Eastern   Suggestions   on    Peach  Marketing. 

Mr.  Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  the  special  peach  expert  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  has  made  notable  researches  into 
the  nature  of  several  prominent  Eastern  peach  dis- 
eases, has  written  a  "Farmers'  Bulletin"  on 
"  Peach  Growing  for  Market."  Of  course,  Mr. 
Smith's  reflections  on  culture  of  the  peach  are  con- 
ditioned upon  Eastern  observation,  and  do  not 
directly  apply  to  peach  growing  in  California.  The 
paragraphs  on  marketing  are,  however,  very  inter- 
esting and  will  serve  as  a  wholesome  exhortation  to 
our  growers  and  shippers.  For  this  reason  we  place 
these  portions  of  his  publication  before  our  readers. 

Thinning  Peaches. — After  the  "drop"  has  passed, 
if  the  trees  are  heavily  laden  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  peaches  should  be  pulled  off.  It  takes 
much  less  labor  to  pick  them  at  this  time  than 'when 
they  are  ripe,  and  the  remaining  fruit  will  be  enough 
larger  and  better  in  flavor  and  color  to  more  than 
compensate  for  this  thinning.  Thinning  is  not  very 
generally  practiced  by  peach  growers  in  the  United 
States,  but,  if  judiciously  done,  no  work  in  the 
orchard  will  give  better  returns.  Some  of  the  quali- 
ties especially  desirable  in  a  crop  of  peaches  are 
size,  flavor  and  color.  These  desirable  points  can 
not  be  expected  when  the  tree  is  allowed  to  over- 
bear, in  which  event  the  fruit  is  likely  to  be  small 
and  green  and  inferior  in  color,  and  will  bring  a  cor- 
respondingly poor  price  when  put  upon  the  market. 
The  extra  labor  involved  in  handling  a  large  crop  of 
inferior  fruit  is  also  a  matter  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Some  years  thinning  will  not  be  necessary,  but  in 
years  when  the  trees  are  burdened  with  fruit  it 
should  not  be  omitted. 

Picking. — Picking  and  packing  are  matters  which 
require  the  personal  attention  of  the  grower.  These 
can  not  be  trusted  to  hired  labor  without  strict 
oversight.  The  peach  should  be  picked  and  packed 
as  carefully  as  an  orange  ;  should  never  be  poured 
from  basket  to  basket  ;  should  never  be  bruised  in 
handling  ;  should  be  carefully  assorted  by  grades, 
and  should  be  put  up  for  market  with  an  eye  to 
attractiveness,  so  that  the  best  prices  may  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  not  strictly  proper,  however,  to  put 
red  netting  over  green  fruit.  There  is  just  the  right 
time  to  pick  for  market,  and  this  is  something  to  be 
learned  by  experience — a  day  too  early  and  the 
peaches  are  green  ;  a  day  too  late  and  they  are  over- 
ripe and  will  be  soft  and  bruised  and  unsalable  be- 
fore they  reach  the  consumer.  No  fruit  requires 
greater  expedition  and  better  judgment  in  picking 
and  marketing,  aud  in  these  particulars  the  peach  is 
strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  orange,  which  never 
worries  the  grower,  but  may  be  picked  and  mar- 
keted any  time  from  November  to  April,  barring 
accidents  from  unexpected  frosts. 

Packing. — In  general,  peach  growers  in  the  East- 
ern States  are  very  careless — almost  indifferent — as 
to  the  manner  of  shipping  fruit  to  market,  and  the 
result  is  that  such  fruit,  while  often  of  a  very  supe- 
rior quality,  rarely  brings  as  good  prices  as  inferior 
fruit  put  up  with  special  pains  to  make  it  attract- 
ive. The  baskets  in  general  use  in  the  Eastern 
States  are  too  large  for  retail  trade.  Growers  of 
peaches  on  a  large  scale  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Maryland  seem  to  think  that  they  can  not 
handle  their  vast  quantities  of  fruit  in  small  bas- 
kets. Growers  in  Michigan  and  California  have 
learned  better  and  send  their  fruit  out  in  much  more 
attractive  form,  the  result  being  that  they  get  bet- 
ter prices.  The  California  crate  brings  the  fruit 
safely  in  carload  lots  as  far  as  Chicago,  but  from 
this  point  eastward,  in  the  hands  of  the  express 
companies,  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  peaches  are  bruised  so  as  to  be  unsalable 
owing  to  the  thin  sides  of  the  crate.  These  pack- 
ages should  be  made  of  thicker  material  or  should 
have  a  partition  through  the  middle.  Florida  fruit 
also  comes  to  the  market  in  good  shape,  and  the 
Florida  crate  is  one  of  the  best.  The  choicest  grades 
of  peaches  should  never  be  sent  to  market  in  large 
baskets,  but  each  fruit  should  be  wrapped  separately 
and  sent  with  as  much  care  as  eggs  if  the  best  prices 
are  desired.  Inferior  fruit  should  be  kept  at  home 
and  dried  or  fed  to  the  pigs.  The  unprofitable 
handling  of  a  large  part  of  such  fruit  might  be 
avoided  by  thinning,  as  already  suggested. 

Transportation. — On  some  accounts  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  fruit  should  be  transported  by 
water  if  the  distance  is  not  great  and  the  journey 
can  be  made  rapidly,  otherwise  it  must  go  in  cars 
and  the  extra  jar  must  be  compensated  for  by  rapid 
delivery  and  sale.  Of  course  when  peaches  are 
shipped  long  distances  in  warm  weather  particular 
pains  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  cars  are  prop- 
erly iced  and  that  there  are  no  delays  in  transit, 
and  when  they  come  from  the  Pacific  coast  they 
must  necessarily  be  picked  green.  Eastern  growers 
have  an  advantage  over  those  on  the  Pacific  coast  in 
the  much  finer  quality  of  fruit  grown  and  in  being 
near  to  market,  so  that  their  peaches  may  be  al- 
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lowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  something  very  necessary 
to  the  full  perfection  of  this  fruit;  but  these  great 
advantages  are  largely  lost  by  carelessness  in  pack- 
ing and  shipping,  and  consequently  the  California 
peach  growers  are  generally  able  to  command  a 
better  price  in  New  York  markets  than  Eastern 
growers. 

Gluts  in  the  Market. — In  years  of  great  abundance 
another  serious  cause  of  great  loss  is  due  to  what 
are  known  as  "slumps"  in  the  market.  Most  East- 
ern-grown peaches  find  their  way  to  a  few  large 
markets,  where  prices  necessarily  break  down  when 
a  large  quantity  of  fruit  is  suddenly  thrown  upon 
them.  At  times  when  a  glut  exists  even  the  best 
fruit  will  scarcely  pay  for  the  baskets  in  which  it  is 
shipped,  much  less  for  transportation,  picking, 
packing,  etc.,  and  this  may  happen  several  times 
during  the  season.  This  ruinous  state  of  affairs  is 
not  attributable  to  overproduction,  but  to  maldistri- 
bution. The  crying  need  in  the  Eastern  States  is 
for  a  system  of  distribution  which  will  prevent  gluts 
in  the  market.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the  very 
time  when  these  "slumps"  occur  in  New  York  and 
other  large  centers  hundreds  of  smaller  towns  in  the 
interior  cannot  procure  peaches  at  any  price. 

The  writer  has  frequently  paid  5  cents  apiece  for 
quite  ordinary  peaches  in  interior  towns  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  farther  west  when  the 
finest  peaches  could  scarcely  be  given  away  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  This  suggests  that  much 
loss  could  be  avoided  by  a  well  organized  system  of 
distribution.  Just  how  this  shall  finally  be  brought 
about  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  two  things  which  peach  growers 
must  study  to  accomplish.  It  is  worth  the  earnest 
consideration  of  pomoiogical  associations,  boards  of 
agriculture,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  growing 
peaches. 

It  would  seem  that  there  might  be  some  arrange- 
ment with  the  local  dealers  in  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  in  the  Eastern  United  States  and  with  large 
dealers  in  the  cities  whereby  telegraphic  advice 
could  be  sent  every  day  during  the  season  to  some 
centrally  located  place  in  each  peach  region  and 
thence  communicated  to  all  the  growers.  In  this 
way  it  would  be  known  where  the  market  was 
full  and  where  empty,  and  shipment  could  be 
arranged  accordingly.  Co-operation  is  the  keynote 
of  success.  Indeed,  without  hearty  co-operation  and 
compact  organization  little  or  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  yet  to  secure  and  maintain  such 
organization  presents  the  chief  difficulty.  Home 
consumption  is  another  way  to  avoid  gluts  in  the 
market;  also  the  judicious  use  of  canning  and  drying 
houses. 

Hindrances  to  Profitable  /'each  (Culture. — One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  peach 
growing  is  undoubtedly  the  ignorance  of  the  grower. 
The  man  who  will  not  grow  choice  varieties,  prefers 
seedlings,  will  not  properly  thin  his  fruit,  will  not 
properly  grade  it,  will  not  keep  the  culls  at  home, 
will  send  to  the  market  when  he  pleases  and  where 
he  pleases,  and  who  will  not  combat  insect  and 
fungus  pests,  cannot  make  peach  culture  profitable, 
and  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  go  out  of 
business. 

Many  of  the  serious  troubles  which  beset  growers 
can  be  measurably  overcome  by  intelligent  foresight. 
The  thing  which  is  least  within  the  range  of  control 
is  the  weather;  yet,  while  growers  cannot  entirely 
avoid  the  mischief  of  spring  frosts  or  the  results  of 
hot  and  rainy  weather,  even  these  may  be  guarded 
against.  The  judicious  selection  of  advantageous 
orchard  sites,  and,  in  special  cases,  smudges  and 
sprayings  with  water  will  tend  to  avert  the  former, 
while  prompt  removal  of  rotting  fruit,  extra  prompt 
marketing,  and  particular  care  in  packing  for  ship- 
ment, will  do  much  to  remedy  the  effects  of  the 
latter. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  labor  in- 
volved in  peach  growing  is  great  and  the  discourage- 
ments not  a  few.  The  proportion  of  failures  to  suc- 
cesses is  at  least  as  ten  to  one,  and  very  few  indeed 
are  the  men  who  become  "  peach  kings."  The  man 
who  is  not  full  of  energy  and  does  not  enjoy  seeing 
the  sun  rise  every  day  in  the  year  had  better  ven- 
ture his  money  in  some  other  business. 


Hardiness  of  Pineapples. 


The  way  the  pineapples  came  out  of  the  great 
Florida  freeze  of  last  year  is  interesting  in  all  semi- 
tropical  regions.  S.  W.  Carson  writes  from  Polk 
county,  Florida,  that  the  plant  has  deceived  multi- 
tudes of  people  as  to  its  ability  to  resist  or  sustain 
cold.  Thousands  of  plants  which  were  thought  done 
for  entirely  have  come  out  from  the  eyes  on  the 
roots  which  the  freeze  did  not  reach.  Only  a  few — 
perhaps  not  more  than  five  per  cent  throughout  the 
pineapple  region — were  entirely  destroyed.  This 
fruit  is  destined  to  cut  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
sand  hills  in  the  eastern  part  of  Polk  county,  as  the 
plants  so  signally  withstood  the  severe  freeze  of  last 
winter.  A  fine  yield  is  expected  this  year.  Col.  B. 
S.  Ashley  has  recently  ploughed  three" acres  of  land, 
intending  to  plant  it  in  pineapples  this  season.  The 
land  is  located  near  the  great  crooked  lake,  adjoin- 
ing a  large  body  of  land,  the  highest  of  which  is  more 
than  160  feet  above  the  lake's  surface. 


Riverside  Club  Notes. 

The  Riverside  Horticultural  Club,  of  which  we 
have  had  account  in  the  Rural  before,  continues 
its  valuable  experimental  work.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing, as  reported  by  Mr.  James  Boyd,  Mr.  Reed,  of 
the  experimental  committee,  read  a  report  from 
|  Mr.  Irving  calling  attention  to  the  following  subjects 
that  he  wished  to  bring  before  the  club  at  some 
future  time  and  asking  the  members  to  give  them 
their  consideration  in  the  meantime,  so  that  when 
the  committee  brought  them  up  they  would  be  better 
prepared  to  discuss  them  intelligently. 

1.  Treatment  of  soil  preparatory  to  planting. 
How  far  is  it  wise  to  disturb  natural  soil  proposed 
to  be  planted  ?  There  were  two  systems  in  vogue 
at  present,  viz.:  What  might  be  called  the  River- 
side system  of  reducing  the  soil  to  an  absolute  level, 
and  the  Redlands  system,  which  planted  on  the 
natural  contour  of  the  ground.  Shall  we  take  a 
medium  ? 

2.  Cultivation  of  young  orchards  for  the  first 
years,  or  uutil  bearing. 

3.  Best  variety  of  orange  to  plant  with  present 
knowledge. 

4.  Treatment  of  insect  pests  during  first  three 
years  of  orchard,  also  for  other  evils. 

5.  Fertilization  for  first  three  years. 
Mr.  Reed  in  concluding  the  reading  of  the  paper 

pronounced  himself  in  favor  of  ascertaining  what 
measures  were  taken  in  European  citrus  growing 
countries  for  protection  against  frost  and  was  in 
favor  of  the  secretary  writing  to  Mr.  Morton,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  to  get  all  the  information  pos- 
sible from  our  consular  agents  abroad.  The  com- 
mittee on  frost,  he  said,  had  largely  added  to  its 
number  of  members  which  was  expected  to  report 
something  practical  at  some  future  date. 

/'riming. — Additional  names  have  been  added  to 
the  experimental  committee  and  the  report  from 
those  who  had  given  attention  to  the  matter  was 
J  that  the  difference  in  young  orchards  where  fertil- 
1  izers  had  been  applied  and  where  they  had  not  was 
much  more  apparent  now  than  when  the  original 
report  had  been  made,  that  the  growth  in  one  year 
under  fertilization  was  fully  equal  to  two  years 
without. 

In  the  matter  of  summer  pruning  of  deciduous 
trees  the  growth  was  fully  10(1  per  cent  better  where 
no  summer  pruning  had  been  practiced.  Deciduous 
i  trees  in  bearing  however,  he  said,  came  under  a 
different,  heading  for  judicious  summer  pruning  was 
favorable  to  heavier  crops  of  fruit  as  wood  growth 
was  frequently  at  the  expense  of  fruit-bud  growth. 
Mr.  Reed  also  took  up  the  subject  of  severe  cutting 
back  of  citrus  trees  preparatory  to  moving  and  gave 
it  as  the  result  of  his  observations  that  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  the  future  growth  of  the  tree  when  they 
were  headed  back  very  short  and  denuded  of  foilage. 

Irrigation. — The  question,  is  it  desirable  to  irri- 
gate orange  trees  when  just  starting  into  a  new 
growth  in  the  spring  as  they  are  doing  in  the  mean- 
time, called  out  an  expression  of  opinion  from  most 
of  the  members  present  to  the  effect  that  under 
existing  conditions  the  trees  under  the  influence  of 
the  dry  northers  had  about  exhausted  all  the  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  and  it  would  not  only  be  a  benefit  to 
irrigate  them  but  it  would  enable  the  orchardist  to 
put  his  orchard  in  first-class  condition  for  the  en- 
suing irrigating  season.  In  the  observation  of  the 
president,  the  older  orchards  were  getting  very 
dry  while  the  younger  ones  were  yet  in  good  condi- 
tion as  to  moisture  but  the  dry  winds  have  dried  up 
the  surface  very  much. 

Mr.  Loethen  mentioned  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Hun- 
gate  at  Perris  as  a  standing  example  of  winter  irri- 
gation, stirring  up  moisture  in  the  soil  for  future 
use,  causing  Mr.  Hungate's  trees  to  be  twice  as 
large  as  as  his  neighbor's.  His  large  crop  of  dried 
peaches  this  year  sold  at  3<  cents  per  pound,  and  at 
that  price  hardly  paid  expenses. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

The  Adulteration  of  Paris  Green. 

To  the  Editor: — In  response  to  the  invitation  in 
your  columns,  a  large  number  of  samples  of  Paris 
green  from  many  parts  of  the  State  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  University.  The  result  of  the  exami- 
nation of  these  samples  shows  that  adulteration  has 
been  practiced  to  a  most  shameful  extent.  Only  a 
very  small  number  were  unadulterated.  The  adul- 
terant was  in  every  case,  wholly  or  in  part,  gypsum 
or  glauber  salts. 

Effect  <>/  Adulteration. — The  addition  of  gypsum  or 
glauber  salts  does  not  injure  the  Paris  green,  only 
dilutes  it.  A  pound  of  Paris  green  is  just  as  valu- 
able as  an  insecticide,  with  a  pound  of  gypsum  or 
glauber  salts  added  to  it,  as  though  it  were  pure  ; 
but  a  pound  of  the  mixture  would  only  be  half  as 


valuable,  because  it  would  only  contain  half  a  pound 
of  the  poison. 

The  iniquitous  thing  about  this  matter  is  that  the 
Paris  green  is  invariably  sold  as  the  pure  article, 
and  at  a  price  in  most  cases  larger  than  should  be 
charged  if  it  were  pure. 

The  danger  of  burning  the  foliage,  with  the  Cali- 
fornia climatic  conditions,  is  such  that  the  poison 
is  applied  as  weak  as  1  lb.  to  200  gallons 
of  water.  In  the  East,  1  lb.  to  100  gallons  is 
the  rule.  There  it  is  strong  e  nough,  even  if 
somewhat  adulterated,  but  here  an  adulteration 
generally  means  no  protection,  and  the  application 
is  worse  than  useless. 

Amount  of  Adulteration. — If  the  amount  of  the  adul- 
teration were  fixed  and  known  the  difficulty  from  its 
use  would  be  small,  since  every  one  could  simply  use 
a  larger  proportion,  but,  as  it  is,  if  the  user  sup- 
poses the  substance  to  be  about  pure,  when  it  is 
adulterated,  he  loses  the  protection  to  his  crops,  and 
if  he  supposes  it  to  be  more  adulterated  than  it 
really  is,  and  so  greatly  increases  the  strength,  he 
is  in  danger  of  injuring  his  trees. 

The  samples  examined  at  the  University  Experi- 
ment Station  contained  a  varying  amount  of  adul- 
terant, some  being  nearly  or  quite  half  gypsum. 
These,  of  course,  were  very  pale  when  compared 
with  a  pure  sample,  but  the  ordinary  purchaser 
would  scarcely  notice  the  deception. 

Pun  /'oris  Green. — A  certain  dealer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco stated  that  he  could  furnish  Paris  green  in  any 
strength  desired,  and  at  any  price,  and  to  a  cus- 
tomer he  writes  that  he  does  not  know  of  the  adul- 
teration of  Paris  green.  The  same  firm  claims  that 
their  Paris  green  contains  43%  arsenious  acid,  which 
they  maintain  is  as  high  as  Paris  green  can  be.  But 
a  sample  obtained  from  the  same  firm,  and  analyzed 
at  the  University  a  few  years  ago,  contained  as  high 
as  56%,  and  samples  of  Paris  green  analyzed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  were  above  60% 
arsenious  acid. 

A  pure  article  of  good  quality  should  contain  about 
55%,  and  such  Paris  green  is  on  the  market  in  this 
State,  though  it  appears  that  most  of  the  so-called 
pure  Paris  green  is  not  what  it  is  claimed  to  be. 
j  Any  Paris  green  below  50%  arsenious  acid  can  be 
nothing  else  than  a  fraud,  and  gypsum,  glauber 
salts  or  any  other  such  substance  can  be  present  in 
Paris  green  for  no  other  reason  than  to  adulterate  it. 

Detection  of  Adulteration. — Paris  green  is  produced 
by  mixing  arsenious  acid  with  copper  acetate,  the 
precipitate  formed  being  the  copper  arsenite  or 
I  Paris  trreen.  It  is  in  the  form  of  spherical  granules. 
Pure  Paris  green  contains  only  these  granules,  and 
can  be  at  once  recognized  as  such  if  examined  under 
a  microscope  magnifying  two  or  three  hundred 
diameters.  The  granules  of  a  single  sample  are  ex- 
tremely uniform,  but  in  different  samples  they  may 
vary  considerably.  The  darker  Paris  green  is  that 
composed  of  coarser  granules.  The  paler,  fine- 
grained material  is  the  best  for  insecticide  purposes. 
Gypsum,  which  is  the  chief  adulterant  used,  being 
white,  makes  the  color  less  intense,  and  one  can  get 
something  of  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  adulterant 
from  the  color.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish a  coarse-grained  adulterated  sample  from  a 
more  pure  fine-grained  one. 

The  Ammonia  Tmt  Inadequate. — The  method  gener- 
ally given  for  the  detection  of  adulteration  is  to  dis- 
solve a  small  quantity  of  the  suspected  sample  in 
ammonia,  the  adulterant  not  being  soluble.  This 
will  distinguish  gypsum,  but  glauber  salts  is  quite  as 
soluble  in  the  ammonia  as  the  green. 

Handy  Method  of  Detection. — The  best  means  of 
recognizing  either  gypsum  or  glauber  salts,  when  a 
microscope  is  not  available,  is  as  follows:  Take  a 
very  small  amount  on  the  end  of  a  penknife  and 
place  it  in  a  pile  on  a  piece  of  clean  glass.  Now, 
holding  the  glass  a  little  slanting,  gently  tap  it  with 
the  knife  and  the  pile  of  green  will  slowly  move 
across  the  glass.  The  path  which  it  leaves  is  bright 
I  green  from  the  pure  article  and  white  if  badly  adul- 
terated. After  one  gains  a  little  experience  with 
this  method  he  can  judge  very  closely  of  the  degree 
of  adulteration.  C.  W.  Woodworth. 

State  University,  March  17,  1896. 


The  Peach  Borer. 

Capt.  H.  G.  Brainard  of  San  Jose  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  borer  which  works  in  the  trunk  of 
the  peach  tree  just  at  the  root  crown  or  a  little  be- 
low. This  pest  first  came  into  notice  in  Santa  Clara 
county  and  fortunately  it  has  not  widely  spread  as 
yet,  though  of  course  it  may  be  looked  for  every- 
where and  watch  should  be  kept  for  it.  Its  presence 
can  be  detected  usually  by  removing  the  earth  from 
about  the  root  crown,  and  exudation  of  gum  with 
the  debris  of  the  insect  intermingled  is  notice  that 
closer  examination  should  be  made.  Capt.  Brainard 
tells  in  the  Tree  and  Vine  when  and  how  this  should 
be  done  and  how  the  insect  can  be  conquered.  He 
says: 

The  pest  is  probably  the  most  destructive  one 
which  at   present  exists  in  Santa  Clara  valley, 
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and  may  be  looked  for  in  any  orchard  location  where 
peach  trees  are  grown.  It  is  dangerous  because  it 
works  unseen,  and  it  takes  persistent  and  thorough 
means  to  keep  it  from  doing  injury,  but  these  means 
are  simple  and  easy  when  one  knows  just  what  to  do 
ind  how  to  do  it. 

The  life  history  of  the  insect  is  this:  Taking  it  as 
we  find  it  now,  March  1st,  it  will  be  found  working 
as  a  larvae  in  the  soft  layer  between  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  roots,  from  one  to  eight  or  nine  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  depending  much  on 
the  depth  the  trees  were  planted.  It  occupies  the 
space  between  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the 
branching  of  the  roots  below. 

It  will  now  be  found  in  two  sizes,  the  larger  size 
xom  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  a  dirty 
svhite  larva  with  a  brown  head,  with  no  enlarge- 
ment of  the  joints  of  the  body  next  the  head.  A 
smaller  size  of  the  same  kind  of  insect  may  also  be 
mind,  these  being  younger,  and  not  so  deep  under 
the  bark.  The  presence  of  the  borer  may  be  known 
at  once  on  excavating  around  a  tree  by  large  masses 
jf  discolored  gum  and  borings  which  issue  from  the 
wounds  made  by  the  borer.  The  borer  does  not  bore 
"ar  into  the  wood,  but  works  up  and  down  below  the 
jark,  sometimes  excavating  a  strip  as  wide  as  two 
ingers  and  three  or  four  inches  long,  even  more,  up 
md  down  the  stem  of  the  root. 

These  large  borers  will  remain  in  the  tree  until 
;ome  time  in  April  or  May,  when  they  will  emerge 
rom  the  tree  and  make  for  themselves  a  cocoon  of 
he  gum  and  borings  they  have  thrown  out,  and  in 
his  case  they  begin  to  go  through  the  transforma- 
ion  from  a  larva  to  a  perfect  insect,  or,  as  the  ento- 
nologists  would  say,  they  pupate. 

About  the  first  of  June,  possibly  a  few  days  earlier 
p  some  cases,  the  perfect  insect  emerges  from  the 
bupa  case,  and  instead  of  the  downy,  powdery 
piller  which  we  might  have  expected,  it  has  the 
prm  of  a  quick-flying  blue  wasp,  and  in  a  short  time 
begins  to  lay  eggs  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  These 
perfect  insects  are  seen  nearly  all  summer,  at  least 
Ire  have  seen  them  as  late  as  August,  but  they  are 
post  abundant  in  the  month  of  June  and  the  first 
jays  of  July. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  period, 
rom  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  winged  in- 
ect  to  its  disappearance,  during  which  the  tree  can 
[e  protected  from  the  eggs  of  the  female.  This  may 
|e  done  by  coating  the  tree  from  four  inches  below 
he  ground  to  a  foot  above  with  some  substance  that 
[rill  preveut  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  or  the  young 
[orer  from  eating  when  hatched.  A  coat  of  thick 
Whitewash  or  other  adhesive  wash  of  anything  that 
rill  give  the  tree  a  good  coat,  will  protect.  A 
[rapping  of  good  paper  would  probably  result  as 
I rell.  It  is  important  not  to  put  this  wash  on  too 
arly,  as  the  growth  of  the  tree  during  March  and 
Lpril  will  crack  it  and  provide  places  for  the  eggs. 
Pigging  about  the  tree  during  summer  and  brushing 

nd  scraping  the  trunk  over  the  same  space  one 
rould  cover  with  the  whitewash,  tends  to  destroy 
I  be  eggs  before  they  can  hatch.  We  formerly 
nought  that  a  bad  smelling  wash  had  an  effect  to 
[eep  the  moth  away  from  the  tree,  but  later  we  con- 
luded  that  the  chief  protection  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
bating  to  fence  it  out. 

The  eggs  hatch  in  late  summer,  and  the  young 
brer  begins  to  eat  into  the  bark  and  gets  to  the 
pft  layer  underneath.  Its  wounds  are  very  small 
Intil  it  has  grown  to  be  of  pretty  good  size,  so  that 

the  trees  are  carefully  examined  during  October 
Bid  November,  scraping  and  searching,  most  of  the 

orers  will  be  destroyed  before  they  have  done  any 

amage  to  the  tree.    If  large  ones  are  found  and 

>rge  wounds  made  in  getting  them  out,  cover  the 

'ounds  with  grafting  wax  or  pine  tar.    Wax  is  best. 

ut  tar  works  easiest  and  does  very  well. 
Some  very  small  borers  will  escape  the  October 

earch  and  must  be  looked  for  during  March  and 

ipril. 

By  doing  this  no  damage  will  be  done  to  the  trees, 
ut  if  neglected  for  a  year  or  two  many  trees  are 
able  to  be  killed. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

I  ■  

Flat  Culture  for  Sweet  Potatoes. 

I  never  have  been  able  to  comprehend  why  every- 
pdy  plants  sweet  potatoes  on  high  ridges,  writes 
V.  D.  Adams  in  the  Florida  Farmer.  Always  high, 
id  usually  narrow  and  sharp,  is  the  practice.  When 
came  South  twenty  years  ago  I  noticed  that  prac- 
ce,  and  could  not  understand  its  necessity.  No 
he  could  tell  me.    Well,  I  planted  sweet  potatoes 

I  the  same  way  without  being  able  to  give  any  rea- 
>n  for  it,  only  that  "  what  everybody  said  must  be 
ue,"  everybody  said  that  it  was  the  way  to  "  make  " 

iveet  potatoes. 

I I  did  that  for  fifteen  years.  Then  I  reformed.  In 
ovember  I  planted  the  "roughest"  piece  of  land  I 
id,  turning  under  all  the  trash. 

,  In  the  spring  when  my  draws  were  ready  I  spread 
I  rtilizer  liberally  broadcast,  harrowed  thoroughly 


and  fine,  and  then  stretched  a  line  across  the  lot  and 
set  the  plants  by  it  with  rows  three  and  a  half  feet 
apart. 

They  were  cultivated  with  a  shovel  plow,  and  an 
inch  or  two  of  soil  drawn  to  the  vines  to  cover  grass. 
I  have  done  this  ever  since,  and  am  more  than  ever 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  anyone  ever  thought  of  put- 
ting sweet  potatoes  up  on  top  of  a  high,  dry,  water- 
proof ridge. 

Another  thing:  while  the  Northern  growers  of 
Irish  potatoes  are  constantly  originating  new  vari- 
eties of  seed  to  replace  the  old  ones  that  have  "  run 
out,"  our  sweet  potato  growers  have  done  compara- 
tively nothing  in  that  line. 

The  old  sorts  that  have  been  in  cultivation  for 
years  have  usually  been  propagated  from  culls  and 
strings,  and  such  runts  as  were  left  in  the  field  from 
the  preceding  crop.  So  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
have  become  so  "  run  out  "  that  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
vines  will  often  produce  a  meager  crop  composed 
mainly  of  string  or  illshapen,  stringy  tubers,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  any  good  tubers  at  all. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  behavior  of  the  varieties  I 
was  growing  (I  should  have  said  planting),  which 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  decadence,  I  deter- 
mined to  try  for  something  more  reliable  and  better 
by  going  back  to  seed  and  starting  a  new  genera- 
tion of  sweets,  as  is  so  often  necessary  with  the  Irish 
potato. 

So  about  eight  years  ago  I  planted  seed.  One  of 
those  seedlings  has  proved  just  about  what  I  want, 
and  fulfills  my  hope  of  progress.  It  had  sufficient 
foliage,  with  vines  of  medium  or  less  length.  The 
tubers  are  grown  mainly  in  a  cluster,  like  the  Nan- 
semond,  though  occasionally  one,  taking  after  its 
parent,  will  stray  away.  It  is  sure  to  make  tubers 
that  are  free  from  stringiness  and  of  a  fine,  buttery 
texture,  and  a  clear,  sugar  cane  sweet  flavor. 

On  well  fertilized,  fine  land  I  got  this  year  350 
bushels  per  acre.  If  our  people  would  make  the 
effort  at  this  improvement  of  the  sweet  potato  that 
its  importance  demands,  we  would  get  kinds  as 
much  superior  to  our  present  sorts  as  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  is  to  the  Leopard  and  Spaniard  of  a 
half  century  ago. 


THE  FIELD. 


Conserving  floisture  by  Cultivation. 


It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  Californians,  who 
know  so  well  the  influence  of  thorough  surface  culti- 
vation in  preventing  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation, 
to  see  how  rapidly  the  doctrine  is  advancing  at  the 
East.  At  a  recent  Farmers'  Institute  in  Michigan 
the  subject  was  taken  up  by  R.  M.  Kellogg,  the  lead- 
ing small  fruit  grower  in  the  State,  and  those  who 
listened  to  his  own  version  of  how  he  wins  unvarying 
success  in  this  special  department  feel  that  they  re- 
ceived a  lesson  which,  put  into  practice,  will  greatly 
increase  the  productiveness  of  every  farm  crop.  In 
fitting  the  ground  he  first  plows  then  subsoils,  after 
which  the  harrow  breaks  up  every  lump  and  finely 
pulverizes  the  entire  depth  of  soil;  lastly  a  thin  sur- 
face cultivation  is  given  to  check  evaporation.  By 
this  preparation  a  vast  reservoir  is  formed  capable 
of  holding  all  the  rain  and  snow  that  fall.  Two  forces 
act  upon  the  water  in  the  soil;  gravity  to  draw  it 
down,  and  capillary  attraction  to  draw  it  up.  In  a 
fine  cqmpact  soil  the  united  action  of  the  two  forces 
hold  it  in  suspension.  Capillary  action  is  inconsider- 
able except  in  very  minute  pores,  hence  any  uneven- 
ness  in  the  soil,  such  as  lumps,  coarse  sand  or  very 
loose  texture  preveuts  the  rise  of  moisture  to  the 
roots  of  plants.  The  thin  mulch  breaks  up  the  ca- 
pillary system  and  separates  the  subterranean  wa- 
ter from  the  sun  and  wind,  which  would  rapidly 
carry  it  away.  The  foregoing  operations  of  soil 
moisture  were  compared  to  oil  in  a  lamp  as  it  rises 
in  the  wick  to  the  burner,  where  it  is  held  in  check, 
or,  if  lighted,  is  consumed  by  the  blaze. 

The  subject  was  further  illustrated  by  object  les- 
sons. Two  panes  of  glass  were  fastened  about  an 
inch  apart,  forming  a  rectangular  box  which  was 
filled  with  fine  earth.  A  cloth  was  glued  over  the 
bottom  and  the  box  was  set  in  a  pan  of  water,  which 
rose  rapidly  towards  the  surface.  Another  box 
twice  as  long  was  made  in  sections,  the  one  having 
its  sides  very  close  together,  the  other  a  little  far- 
ther separated.  This  also  was  placed  in  water.  In 
the  former  part  which  was  to  illustrate  a  fine  capil- 
lary tube,  the  water  rose  readily  to  considerable 
height,  but  very  slightly  did  it  rise  in  the  other  part. 
A  third  box  was  nearly  filled  with  rich  mold  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  chaff,  then  with  coarse  sand. 
The  mold  had  been  moistened  and  sown  to  wheat, 
which  was  then  growing  green  up  through  the  two 
layers.  Wheat  had  also  been  scattered  in  the  chaff, 
but  was  dry  and  unchanged.  This  was  to  show  how 
effectually  a  loose  covering  protects  the  moisture  be- 
neath. 

When  a  field  is  reported  ready  for  plant  setting, 
Mr.  K.  tests  it  by  rolling  up  his  sleeve  and  thrusting 
his  arm  down  deep  into  the  soil,  to  be  assured  of  its 
fine  even  texture.  Immediately  aftei  setting  plants 
the  surface  is  again  harrowed,  for  the  tramping  over 
it  has  destroyed  the  mulch,  and  the  moisture  so  much 


needed  by  the  new  roots  would  rapidly  escape. 
Every  four  days  thereafter  the  harrowing  is  re- 
peated, and  always  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  after  a  rain;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fall- 
ing water  compacts  the  surface  and,  as  it  were, 
opens  the  prison  doors  of  the  soil.  A  light  shower 
is,  to  the  agriculturist,  a  source  of  regret  rather 
than  of  rejoicing,  because  the  roots  are  not  bene- 
fited and  only  the  extra  labor  of  cultivation  results. 

On  these  carefully  kept  grounds  big  feet  are  ob- 
jectionable; applicants  for  a  job  unconsciously  under- 
go a  scrutiny  of  their  pedal  extremities  before  a  de- 
cision is  given.  The  harrow  used  must  be  one  that 
does  very  shallow  work,  since  to  the  depth  the  soil  is 
stirred  the  moisture  dries  out. 

The  above  method  of  tillage  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  years  of  experimenting  and  is  unhesita- 
tingly presented  as  an  effectual  means  of  treasuring 
up  and  utilizing,  during  the  growing  season,  all  the 
precipitations  of  moisture  made  in  fall,  winter  and 
spring.  To  farmers  of  limited  means,  for  whom  irri- 
gation is  an  impossibility,  this  knowledge  is  of  in- 
estimable value.  Mr.  Kellogg,  however,  has  been  so 
long  a  conqueror  of  adverse  conditions  as  to  have 
won  the  means  to  supplement  the  best  cultivation 
with  irrigation,  which  he  introduces  into  new  fields 
as  he  annually  extends  his  acreage  of  crops. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Home-Made  Butter. 


We  gave  recently  the  experience  of  two  Liver- 
more  ladies  in  home  making  of  butter,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  supplement  it  by  an  account  which 
Mrs.  Ella  Rock  wood  recently  gave  a  Michigan 
Farmers'  Institute.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note 
that  she  advocates  the  granular  gathering  of  butter, 
which  is  the  true  practice,  and  which  the  Livermore 
ladies  had  not  adopted.  Mrs.  Rockwood  mentious 
that  she  has  made  over  twenty  tons  of  butter  in  the 
past  ten  years.  All  of  the  washing,  salting,  work- 
ing and  packing  of  this  has  been  done  with  her  own 
hands,  and,  if  occasion  required,  she  has  churned  as 
well,  although  this  is  a  job  the  men  usually  attend 
to.  Her  churnings  average  thirty  to  forty  pounds 
and  come  every  other  day,  sometimes  every  day  ex- 
cept Sunday. 

There  are  some  things  necessary  in  order  to  make 
fine  butter,  as  every  one  knows.  Nearly  every 
farmer's  wife  has  her  cabinet  creamery  now-a-days. 
[These  are  not  practicable  in  California,  except  in 
the  mountains,  for  lack  of  ice  or  cold  water. — Ed.] 
Pans  have  gone,  along  with  the  grain  cradle  and  the 
scythe.  They  are  too  slow  for  these  modern  times. 
The  creamery  is  neat,  commodious  and  cleanly. 
There  are  no  flies  on  it;  neither  are  there  any  in  the 
cream. 

The  separator  is,  perhaps,  a  step  better  than  this, 
even;  but  for  the  average  farmer,  with  a  few  cows, 
the  creamery  is  advisable  as  being  cheaper,  easier 
to  handle,  and  if  plenty  of  ice  is  used,  the  skimming 
is  as  perfect  as  with  the  more  expensive  machine. 
[But  it  must  either  be  the  shallow  pans  or  the  sepa- 
rator in  most  parts  of  California. — Ed.] 

The  woman  who  sets  out  to  make  25-cent  butter 
will  need  to  be  very  careful  and  particular  at  each 
stage  of  the  operation.  She  must  caution  the  men 
at  the  barn  in  regard  to  the  milking.  They  should 
brush  the  cows'  udders  well  before  beginning  and 
must  milk  with  dry  hands.  The  cows  must  be  kept 
well  bedded  and  clean.  The  milk  must  be  very  care- 
fully strained  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  drawn, 
first  through  a  fine  wire  strainer,  then  through  at 
least  four  thicknesses  of  bleached  butter  cloth. 

At  no  stage  in  the  operation  is  more  care  needed 
than  in  ripening  the  cream.  Great  care  is  neces- 
sary to  get  it  just  right.  It  must  not  be  so  thick  as 
to  be  cheesy,  or  wheyed  off,  and  it  must  not  be  too 
thiu.  When  it  is  in  a  state  where  it  will  pour  about 
like  syrup  or  molasses,  I  think  it  is  about  right. 
There  will  be  a  peculiar  satiny  sheen  to  the  top  of 
the  cream  when  it  is  right,  and  it  should  then  be 
churned.  Never  add  sweet  cream  to  the  rest  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  churning  time, 
or  a  loss  will  result,  as  that  added  last  will  not  be 
as  ripe  as  the  other,  and  consequently  will  not  come 
at  the  same  time. 

The  process  of  making  granular  butter  is  no  doubt 
familiar  to  nearly  every  one  these  days.  The  main 
point  is  to  have  the  temperature  low  enough  to  pre- 
vent adhesion  to  the  globules  when  they  appear,  and 
to  stop  the  churn  while  they  are  in  that  condition. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  separate  the  buttermilk 
from  the  granules,  but  if  a  handful  or  more  of  salt  is 
added  to  the  contents  of  the  churn,  according  to  the 
amount  of  butter,  the  separation  will  be  easily  ac- 
complished. 

While  I  do  not  advocate  using  a  dash  churn,  I  will 
state  for  the  encouragement  of  those  farmers'  wives 
who  have  no  other,  that  granular  butter  can  be 
made  in  that  way,  as  well  as  in  any  other  churn. 
The  dasher  must  be  stopped  when  the  granules  ap- 
pen.-.",  however.  The  old  rule  of  churning  till  the 
butter  will  hold  up  the  dasher  must  be  discarded.  It 
won't  work  here. 

After  drawing  off  the  buttermilk,   the  butter 
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should  be  washed  in  successive  waters  until  free 
from  milkiness.  Then  salt  should  be  sprinkled  on  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  customer  for  whom  the  butter 
is  intended. 

A  slight  working,  which  must  be  more  by  pressure 
than  any  other  motion  of  the  lever  or  ladle,  will  be 
all  that  is  necessary.  Only  enough  to  thoroughly  in- 
corporate the  salt  and  to  press  out  the  brine  is 
needed.  To  work  it  more  is  to  injure  the  grain.  It 
is  uneven  distribution  of  salt  which  causes  streaks 
in  butter.  Salt  it  evenly  while  in  granules  and  the 
salt  quickly  dissolves,  coating  each  globule  with 
brine.  This  is  the  best  way  to  salt  butter,  making 
only  one  working  necessary.  I  know  most  farmers' 
wives  cling  to  the  old  custom  of  re-working  after 
the  butter  has  been  allowed  to  stand  awhile;  but  if 
once  they  would  trv  this  way  of  once  working  and 
that  at  the  time  of 'salting,  I  am  sure  they  would  see 
how  much  better  it  is. 

As  to  packages,  that  must  depend  entirely  how 
your  customers  want  it  put  up.  If  they  want 
prints,  make  prints;  if  they  want  it  in  crocks  or 
tubs  let  them  have  it  in  that  way.  We  cater  to  the 
rich  man's  taste  in  this  matter,  and  it  pays  us  to  do 
it  cheerfully.  If  he  wants  half  an  ounce  of  salt  to 
the  pound,  let  him  have  it;  but  don't  "kick"  if  a 
customer  wants  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  the  pound. 
Surely,  we  are  willing  to  sell  our  salt  at  the  price  of 
butter.  So  let's  put  it  up  exactly  as  our  customers 
want  it.    It  is  to  our  advantage  to  do  so. 

New  York  Dairymen  and  the  Tuberculosis 
Scare. 


We  have  cited  the  protest  made  by  Eastern  dairy- 
men against  the  sensational  tuberculosis  warfare. 
A  Strang  declaration  is  that  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Health  has  inflicted  great  in- 
jury to  the  dairy  interests  by  its  injudicious  and  ill-advised 
crusade  against  bovine  tuberculosis ;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  no  facts  at  hand  to  show  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  is  any  more  prevalent  or  virulent  than  hereto- 
fore; and 

Whereas,  Human  tuberculosis  is  decreasing  rather  than  in- 
creasing, and  that  there  are  many  eminent  bacteriologists 
and  pathologists  who  deny  that  the  human  race  is  especially 
liable  to  infection  from  the  bovine  race;  and 

Whereas,  The  consumer  of  milk  can,  by  sterilization  at  very 
slight  cost  or  trouble,  protect  himself  from  any  liability  of 
infection ;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  no  demand  either  by  the  producer  or 
consumer  of  dairy  products  for  a  continuance  of  the  present 
drastic  measures  of  the  State  Board,  and  that  the  present 
alarm  is  kept  alive  by  the  professional  agitation  of  interest- 
ing self-seekers ;  therefore  be  it 

RcKiilvcd,  By  the  New  York  State  Grange  in  their  annual 
session  that  they  oppose  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  in  dealing  with  bovine  tuberculosis, 
believing  not  only  that  their  work  thus  far  has  been  ill-judged 
and  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  but  also 
that  in  their  appointment  of  unprofessional  inspectors,  and  by 
their  erratic  methods  of  work,  they  have  shown  themselves 
incompetent  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  true  scientific  spirit. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Matched  Horses. 


While  horse  affairs  are  so  dull  and  so  many  horse- 
men who  were  well  off  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  for- 
mer estimable  value  of  their  stock,  are  now  hardly 
pressed  to  provide  provender  for  the  few  animals 
they  have  retained,  it  is  timely  to  discuss  what  still 
may  be  found  in  the  horse  business.  We  have  cited 
the  opinions  of  many  competent  judges  as  to  the 
opportunity  for  production  of  fine  driving  horses, 
which  never  seem  to  be  in  oversupply.  The  chance 
to  work  for  matched  teams  has  not  been  empha- 
sized, though  it  has,  of  course,  been  involved  in  the 
considerations  already  presented  in  our  columns. 

This  specialty  of  matching  is  now  being  strongly 
urged  at  the  East,  where,  however,  the  field  for 
profit  in  it  is  much  greater  than  on  this  coast,  be- 
cause of  the  thousand-fold  greater  population  which 
can  afford  to  purchase  and  maintain  matched  teams 
of  good  style  and  quality.  Still,  the  idea  is  sound 
here,  although  its  applicability  may  be  vastly  less  in 
extent.  Dr.  Galen  Wilson  has  recently  given  his 
views  in  this  line  in  the  Practical  Farmer.  He  illus- 
trates it  strongly  with  reference  to  the  chance  for 
export  trade  in  matched  horses  with  Cuba,  and  we 
imagine  that  that  chance  is  largely  cut  off  at  the 
present  time.  Still,  the  points  made  are  of  striking 
interest. 

The  Luxury  of  a  Fine  Team. — Few  appendages  of  a 
home  are  capable  of  affording  more  real  pleasure  to 
a  family  than  a  handsome,  well-trained,  good  travel- 
ing team  of  matched  horses,  with  a  carriage  to  cor- 
respond. It  is  doubtful  if  any  person  exists  who 
would  not  appreciate  such  an  equipage.  Modern 
improvements  have  devised  no  other  means  of  trav- 
eling so  pleasant,  when  all  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able, as  in  an  easy  carriage  drawn  by  such  a  team 
as  indicated.  A  railway  train  carries  one  through 
the  country  too  rapidly  to  fairly  enjoy  the  scenery. 
One  is  also  subjected  to  contract  contagious  dis- 
eases in  a  car,  and  to  be  annoyed  by  smoke,  dust 
and  cinders.    On  a  steamboat  there  is  not  much  but 


water  scenery.  Street  cars  are  only  crowded  neces- 
sities. But  on  a  pleasant  day,  when  the  roads  are 
good,  a  proper  vehicle  and  a  beautiful  team  of 
horses,  matched  in  size,  color  and  gait,  answering 
instantly  to  the  touch  of  the  rein,  and  freely  trot- 
ting off  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour  over  a  beautiful 
landscape,  the  person  in  health  who  cannot  enjoy  it  all 
must  have  some  mental  defect  in  his  or  her  makeup. 
Passing  varied  landscapes  and  different  rural  home- 
steads with  varying  attractions,  the  pleasure  expe- 
rienced is  most  exhilarating  and  enchanting. 

Whence  Come  Such  Teams  t — Such  a  team  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money  because  the  demand  is  but  par- 
tially supplied.  Scrubs  seldom  develop  into  such  a 
team,  and  they  are  usually  produced  only  by  careful, 
intelligent  breeding.  The  Cleveland  bays  and  French 
coach  now  furnish  the  best  and  handsomest  carriage 
horses.  Occasionally  fine-bodied,  light  limbed  Per- 
cherons  make  grand  carriage  horses.  To  breed, 
match  and  train  such  carriage  horses  successfully 
require  men  specially  qualified  for  the  business;  men 
who  love  horses,  have  studied  their  anatomy,  their 
gait,  their  carriage  thoroughly;  who  are  close,  sharp 
observers,  good  bargainers,  truthful,  reliable,  and 
who  have  perfect  command  over  their  tempers. 
Such  men  may  hope  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  matching  this  class  of  horses,  whether  they  breed 
horses  or  not.  Such  horses  always  command  the 
highest  prices  among  the  affluent  men  of  the  cities, 
and  the  demand  has  never  beeu  fully  supplied  yet. 
It  is  not  a  very  uncommon  thing  at  the  East  for  a 
rich  merchant,  manufacturer,  banker  or  professional 
man  to  pay  from  $1000  to  $2500  for  such  a  carriage 
team  as  suits  his  fancy.  A  Cuban  horse  dealer  for 
several  years  spent  his  time  in  New  York  State  pur- 
chasing such  teams  and  shipping  them  to  Cuba  to  be 
sold  to  wealthy  people  there.  He  said  he  did  not 
want  a  team  that  cost  less  than  $1500. 

Points  on  Matched  Trams. — Ordinary  farmers  with 
such  qualifications  as  have  been  noted  may,  as  an 
adjunct  to  regular  farming,  breed  annually  one  or 
more  teams  that  will  command  more  than  common 
prices  from  his  townsmen,  and  occasionally  he  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  get  hold  of  one  of  the  high- 
priced  teams.  The  great  point  is  to  secure  good 
breeding  mares,  themselves  well  bred,  good  grades, 
and  then  having  them  served  by  full-blooded  males. 
Although  it  helps  sell  a  carriage  team  to  be  full 
bloods,  yet  this  is  rarely  expected.  Half  or  quarter 
bloods,  and  even  if  of  no  recognized  breeding,  a 
team  will  not  be  much  objected  to  if  the  animals  are 
about  right  in  all  other  respects.  While  a  few 
people  have  decided  tastes  as  to  the  color  of  horses, 
as  a  rule  there  is  little  objection  to  any  color  except 
white  or  light  gray  and  black  that  will  fade.  Cubans 
object  to  any  black  horse,  for  its  coat  will  fade  in  the 
hot  sunshine  of  that  climate.  A  "coal  black  "  team 
is  admired  by  some  here,  but  it  is  hardly  advisable 
to  expend  much  effort  to  match  such,  expecting  a 
large  price,  for  they  are  liable  to  fade  in  the  sum- 
mer, and,  as  there  is  no  distinctive  breed  of  black- 
coach  horses,  such  color  advertises  its  own  lack  of 
"generous  breeding."  Bright  bay,  dapple  bay,  seal 
brown,  bright  sorrel,  chestnut  and  dapple  gray  are 
all  good  colors.  Above  all,  carriage  teams  are  re- 
quired to  be  of  good  size,  rangy,  high  heads  and  good 
steppers.  Short,  low,  dumpy  horses  will  not  answer. 

How  to  Make  Matches. — Any  bright  young  farmer 
who  fancies  horses  to  make  a  study  of  them  with  a 
view  to  profit  can  bring  about  matched  teams  for 
the  market.  If  he  can  raise  some  colts  of  his  own, 
all  the  better;  but  success  can  be  reached  without. 
A  matched  work  team,  if  young  and  sound,  will  sell 
for  more  than  if  not  matched.  The  first  thing  for 
the  young  man  to  do  is  to  get  a  work  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  horse,  and  study  carefully,  so  he  can  name 
every  bone,  muscle  and  all  other  parts.  This  is  to 
be  followed  with  other  books  on  breeds  and  breed- 
ing, training,  feeding,  diseases  and  their  treatment, 
etc.  Let  examination  of  horses  go  on  daily,  or  at 
every  opportunity,  with  the  study  of  them.  He  will 
need  to  carry  only  one  implement  with  him  during 
his  study,  and  that  is  a  tape  line  to  take  various 
measurements  of  the  horses  he  examines.  His  first 
and  main  object  is  to  become  so  expert  that  he  can 
tell  whether  or  not  two  horses  will  match  when  he 
sees  them  apart,  but  not  together.  Do  this,  and 
his  fortune  is  assured.  Tt  can  be  done.  But  who 
knows  a  person  possessing  this  skill  ?  It  requires  a 
keen  eye,  penetrating  judgment  and  educated  obser- 
vation. Unless  a  person  can  tell  whether  horses 
will  match  by  seeing  them  separate,  he  labors  under 
several  disadvantages.  If  he  hears  of  a  horse  fifty 
miles  away  which  somebody  thinks  will  matc  h  the 
one  he  has,  they  must  be  got  together  to  decide. 
When  together,  if  they  match,  how  quick  the  price 
of  the  other  horse  will  go  up.  for  its  owner  knows 
that  as  a  match  it  could  be  sold  for  twice  as  much  as 
to  be  sold  singly,  and  he  will  want  a  share  in  the 
profit.  Matching  without  getting  the  horses  to- 
gether is  the  acme  of  horse  art.  There  are  scores 
and  scores  of  points  to  be  considered  besides  the 
color,  equal  height,  weight,  length,  step,  movement, 
carriage,  markings  and  disposition.  A  man  pur- 
chased a  carriage  team  which  seemed  to  match  in 
every  respect;  but  riding  behind  them  he  had  not 
noticed  that  one  carried  his  nose  out  and  the  other 
in,  which  was  readily  discerned  by  any  one  passing 


at  the  side.  This  spoiled  the  team  for  him,  and  he 
sold  it  at  a  large  discount.  If  horses  have  white 
markings,  as  of  feet  or  face,  these  markings  must 
be  alike.  Three  white  feet  on  one  and  two  on  the 
other  will  not  answer.  There  must  be  but  a  trifle 
variation  here  or  with  markings  in  the  face.  But 
horses  of  solid  color  are  most  in  favor  and  the  easiest 
matched. 

Where  Are  We  to  Get  Horses? 


The  universal  cry  of  horse  dealers  at  the  East  is, 
"Where  are  we  going  to  get  horses  ?  "  This  is  no 
trick  of  the  trade.  It  is  a  genuine  lamentation,  says 
the  Ridi  r  and  Driver.  The  horse  census  shows  a 
decrease  in  the  last  year  of  215,000  head.  This, 
taken  with  the  fact  that  only  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  brood  mares  in  the  country  were  bred  last  year, 
and  that  the  chances  for  this  season  so  far  are  not 
showing  much  improvement,  gives  ample  ground  for 
the  dealers'  lament.  Horses  cannot  be  created  off- 
hand. Several  years  must  elapse  before  the  supply 
can  be  materially  increased  ;  that  is,  the  supply  of 
first-class  marketable  horses. 

The  day  for  breeding  the  general  purpose  horse 
has  gone,  and  the  farmer  or  breeder  who  neglects  to 
recognize  the  fact  will  live  to  rue  his  lack  of  fore- 
sight. As  the  breeding  of  horses  must  be  carried 
on  upon  the  same  general  rules  as  any  other  busi- 
ness, the  market  demands  must  be  studied  and  sup- 
plied. Haphazard  breeding  will  not  do.  Another 
delusion  which  the  breeders  and  farmers  have  been 
under  is  that  speed  is  the  only  requisite  in  a  horse. 
With  comparatively  few  exceptions  they  have  run 
wild  after  that  ignus  fatuus,  the  two-minute  trotter 
or  pacer.  The  result  is  that  individuality,  size,  sub- 
stance, action,  conformation  and  color  have  been 
ignored  ;  the  farmer  or  breeder  finds  himself  too  fre- 
quently the  owner  of  a  scraggy,  dab-sided  animal 
not  more  than  fifteen  hands  high,  for  which  there  is 
literally  no  demand,  and  then  he  grumbles  at  the 
decadence  of  the  horse  business.  The  fault  lies  in 
his  method. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

The  Wool  Situation. 


The  vexed  situation  in  wool  resulting  from  the 
flip-flop  character  of  tariff  legislation  is  sharply  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Jacob  Wollner  of  San  Francisco  in  an 
account  which  he  writes  of  the  California  wool  trade 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  February  29th:  The 
spring  clip,  18U5,  was  well  sold  up  when  lambs' 
wool  and  small  lots  of  Southern  and  Tule  fall  wools 
commenced  to  arive  early  in  August,  and  as  the 
market  was  nearly  bare  of  scouring  wools,  with  the 
exception  of  Oregons  aud  Nevadas,  they  found  a 
ready  market  at  from  1  to  2  cents  per  pound  above 
their  value. 

During  September  very  little  wool  arrived,  but  in 
October  and  November  wools  came  in  freely,  but 
the  market  was  very  quiet,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
sellers  held  above  the  market,  and  trade  in  Eastern 
markets  was  very  dull.  Early  in  December  foreign 
wools  advanced,  and  as  Congress  was  about  to  begin 
its  session,  and  as  some  sort  of  relief  was  expected 
in  the  form  of  a  tariff  bill,  a  speculative  feeling 
sprang  up  and  all  free  wools  found  a  ready  market 
at  full  prices.  Toward  the  end  of  December  local 
woolen  mills  came  into  the  market  and  took  most  all 
the  heavy  and  defective  wools. 

When  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  introduced  into 
Congress  it  was  expected  to  pass  immediately,  and 
so  we  had  a  very  lively  market  for  a  few  days,  and 
most  all  of  the  wools  on  hand  then  went  into  the 
hands  of  speculators.  In  all  that  time  very  few 
orders  came  in  from  Eastern  sources,  and  it  could 
only  be  considered  a  local  flurry. 

Since  January  5th  we  have  had  a  dull  market,  with 
very  little  wool  selling,  in  fact,  from  that  time  up 
to  this  we  have  had  the  dullest  market  on  record. 
London  wool  auction  sales,  which  closed  on  January 
20th,  at  an  advance  from  November  sales  of  10  to  20 
per  cent  on  different  grades,  had  no  influence  on 
Eastern  or  local  markets  only  to  create  more  demand 
for  foreign  wools  and  more  importations  of  foreign 
goods.  The  greatest  competition  that  California 
suffered  came  from  carbonized  wool  imported  from 
France,  which,  even  under  the  Wilson  bill,  ought  to 
pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  so  far  has 
been  admitted  free,  the  same  as  other  wools, 
although  remonstrances  and  petitions  have  been  sent 
to  the  United  States  Treasurer. 

It  is  hard  to  foretell  the  future.  One  thing  that 
we  have  seen  demonstrated  since  we  have  had  the 
free  wool  tariff  is  that,  instead  of  having  an  increase 
of  manufactured  goods  and  exporting  the  same  to 
foreign  countries,  our  whole  export  of  manufactured 
goods  amounted  to  less  than  $10,000  increase,  while 
our  home  mills  have  lost  business  represented  by  an 
increase  of  $47,000,000  on  the  importation  of  all  sorts 
of  woolen  manufactures.  It  is  also  strange,  but  true, 
that  the  cheaper  wool  is  the  more  shoddies  are  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  as  our  manufacturers 
have  to  use  the  cheapest  materials  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


California  Public  Lands  and  Their  Water 
Supply. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  just  published  a 
monograph  by  F.  H.  Newell  on  "The  Public  Lands 
and  Their  Water  Supply  "  which  will  accepted  as  au- 
thority in  discussions  as  to  the  feasibility  of  bringing 
these  lands  and  waters  together  in  industrial  co-oper- 
ation. The  discussion  is  given  by  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  readers  of  the  Rural  will  be  interested 
to  know  from  Mr.  Ne well's  investigations  just  where 
we  stand  in  this  important  regard.  We  shall  there- 
fore present  the  review  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
California. 

California. — This  great  State — the  largest  among 
the  Western  public-land  States  and  Territories — em- 
braces such  a  wide  range  of  topographic  conditions 
that  a  discussion  of  the  water  supply  must  be  of  the 
most  general  character.  Although  the  greatest 
progress  has  been  made  here,  both  in  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  and  in  the  utilization  of  the 
iands,  there  still  remains  over  90,000  square  miles  of 
vacant  public  lands  or  over  one-half  the  area  of  the 
State.  The  greater  part  of  this  land  is  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  State,  including  the  Colorado 
desert,  Death  valley,  and  similar  barren  regions; 
from  here  a  strip  extends  northward  along  the 
eastern  boundary  to  the  lava-covered  plateaus  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  There  are  also  vast 
stretches  of  vacant  land  along  the  northern  coast 
ranges  west  and  northwest  of  Mount  Shasta.  Much 
of  this  latter  area,  and  also  the  vacant  lands  along 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  forested  and  have  consider- 
able value  in  timber. 

California  as  a  whole  is  estimated  to  contain  18,- 
000,000  acres  of  forest,  27,000,000  acres  of  woodland, 
and  over  42,000,000  acres  of  open  land,  mainly  valu- 
able for  grazing.  Of  the  part  now  vacant  and  open, 
when  surveyed,  for  entry  and  settlement,  there  are 
estimated  to  be  about  0,000,000  acres  of  valuable 
forest,  5,000,000  acres  of  woodland,  27,000,000  acres 
of  grazing  lands,  and  19,000,000  acres  of  actual 
desert,  including  in  the  latter  some  tracts  which 
after  a  rainy  season  may  furnish  a  little  forage. 

Forest  Reservations. — The  forest  reservations  in 
this  State  are  comparatively  large,  embracing  in 
the  aggregate  over  5,000,000  acres,  or  less  than  a 
third  of  the  land  originally  covered  with  heavy  trees. 
The  principal  area  thus  set  apart  is  known  as  the 
Sierra  forest  reserve,  and  embraces  over  4,000,000 
acres,  extending  along  the  mountains  from  the 
Yosemite  National  Park  southeastward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Bakerstield.  The  Indian  reservations 
are  relatively  small,  having  been  cut  down  from  time 
to  time,  and  are  now  of  such  proportions  that  even 
when  the  lands  are  allotted  in  severalty  and  the 
balance  thrown  open  there  will  be  comparatively 
small  increase  in  the  area  of  public  land. 

Railroad  Grants. — The  railroad  grant  lands  are  an 
important  feature  in  this  State,  since  they  cover 
large  portions  of  the  fertile  valleys.  It  appears  that 
over  6,000,000  acres  have  already  been  patented 
to  the  railroads  or  selected  by  them,  and  there  re- 
main many  million  acres  more  reserved  or  held 
pending  decision  as  to  the  rights  of  the  corpora- 
tions. In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  especially 
the  old  Mexican  land  grants  are  also  notable,  since 
these  were  laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  the 
more  desirable  portions  of  the  country.  It  some 
cases  they  have  been  a  detriment,  retarding  settle- 
ment, and  in  other  cases  the  ownership  of  large 
tracts  has  enabled  private  enterprise  to  construct 
works  upon  a  scale  which  would  not  have  been  at- 
tempted upon  public  land. 

Water  Supply. — The  water  supply  of  the  State  is 
relatively  large  and  well  distributed.  In  the  north- 
ern part,  along  the  ocean,  the  climate  is  humid,  and 
although  there  is  a  deficiency  of  summer  precipita- 
tion, yet  it  is  possible  to  raise  large  crops  without 
the  artificial  application  of  water.  The  aridity  in- 
creases, however,  toward  the  south,  and,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State, 
beyond  the  mountains,  deserts  abound.  A  large 
amount  of  accurate  information  regarding  the  rivers 
of  the  State,  especially  those  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  has  been  obtained  and  published  by  the  State 
engineer,  and  this  material  has  been  supplemented 
by  the  field  work  of  this  Survey.  It  is,  of  course, 
impracticable  to  discuss  the  character  of  even  the 
more  important  rivers  in  a  few  paragraphs,  but  the 
following  brief  statements  will  convey  a  few  general 
impressions: 

In  the  Sacramento  valley,  where  irrigation  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  but  is  often  of  benefit,  there 
is  as  a  rule  a  large  perennial  supply  of  water  coming 
from  the  mountains  on  both  sides.  Along  the  east- 
ern foothills  many  ditches  have  been  constructed, 
originally  for  hydraulic-mining  purposes,  but  later 
used  for  agriculture.  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley  the 
water  supply  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  east  is 
generally  large  and  well  distributed,  but  on  the 
western  side  of  the  valley  there  are  but  few  streams, 
and  these  are  mainly  intermittent  in  character. 


Cereals  can  be  cultivated  in  this  valley  without 
irrigation,  even  as  far  south  as  Kern  county,  but  it 
has  been  found  more  profitable  to  subdivide  the 
great  farms  and  introduce  the  cultivation  of  high- 
grade  crops  on  small  areas. 

Beyond  the  range  to  the  east  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  is  the  narrow  valley  drained  by  Owens  river, 
and  to  the  south  are  the  broad  interior  lands  of  the 
Mohave  desert.  Here  the  water  supply  is  scanty, 
and  is  obtained  mainly  from  small  streams  heading 
in  the  short,  steep  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  or 
among  the  irregular  mountain  masses  lying  to  the 
southward,  near  the  coast.  Owens  river  is  the  most 
important  stream  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  numerous  ranges  skirting  or  adjacent  to  the 
coast  furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  water  to  the 
valleys  on  the  western  sides,  but  the  streams  flow- 
ing toward  the  east  and  north  into  the  desert  are 
small  and  intermittent,  no  living  stream  reaching 
beyond  the  foothills.  There  are,  however,  manv 
localities  where  reservoirs  can  be  built  among  the 
mountains,  a  few  of  which,  as  in  the  cases  of  Bear 
valley  and  Hemet  reservoirs,  have  already  been 
utilized.  Other  localities  possessing  many  points 
of  advantage  still  remain. 

The  Deserts. — The  greater  part  of  the  southeastern 
end  of  the  State  consists  of  broad  deserts,  broken 
occasionally  by  rocky,  sterile  hills  and  mountains, 
these  barren  lands  stretching  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  Colorado  river.  No 
living  streams  are  to  be  found  beyond  the  foothills, 
and  only  an  insignificant  amount  of  water  can  be 
obtained  from  wells.  There  is  not  yet  sufficient  in- 
formation at  hand  to  determine  whether  the  prob- 
abilities of  success  will  justify  large  expenditures  in 
exploring  for  deep-seated  waters  over  any  consider- 
able part  of  this  country.  Portions  of  this  area  are 
below  sea  level,  notably  Death  valley  on  the  north 
and  the  Salton  sink  on  the  south.  It  is  proposed  to 
bring  water  to  the  country  adjacent  to  this  latter 
area  by  a  great  canal  tapping  the  Colorado  river 
near  Yuma  and  crossing  a  part  of  the  desert  south 
of  the  Mexican  boundary.  This  river  is  one  of  the 
largest  streams  of  the  country,  and  at  all  times  of 
the  year  discharges  a  volume  sufficient  to  irrigate 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres. 

Artesian  Wells. — Artesian  wells  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  considerable  areas  in 
California,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  where,  from  scarcity  of  water,  they  are  of 
especial  value  and  importance.  Many  of  the  largest 
wells,  however,  are  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  upon 
lands  so  situated  that  they  could  easily  be  covered 
by  irrigating  canals.  Water  storage,  also,  has  been 
tried  to  a  large  extent,  the  reservoirs  of  this  State 
being  more  extensive  and  successful  than  those  of 
any  other  part  of  the  country. 

The  estimates  of  the  water  supply  of  this  State 
show  that  while  there  is  an  excess  for  the  humid  and 
subhumid  portions,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  for 
the  remainder  of  the  State,  there  being  probably 
not  enough  to  cover  the  lands  now  in  private  owner- 
ship should  these  be  in  such  position  as  to  have 
water  brought  upon  them.  It  is  impossible  to  utilize 
for  agriculture  more  than  a  very  small  percentage 
of/,the  vacant  public  lands,  especially  those  in  the 
southeastern  part,  although  it  is  probable  that  by 
means  of  wells  and  storage  reservoirs  small  settle- 
ments may  be  established  at  such  localities  that  the 
grazing  can  be  used  to  better -advantage  than  at 
present. 


Construction  of  a  Dirt  Reservoir. 

We  have  given  several  accounts  of  late  of  the  way 
in  which  small  ponds  or  reservoirs  to  collect  the  wa- 
ter from  windmills  or  small  flowing  wells  could  be 
collected  so  as  to  get  sufficient  head  for  furrow  or 
basin  irrigation.  Just  larger  than  these  and  still 
smaller  than  the  great  reservoirs  which  require 
careful  engineering  treatment  are  the  larger  ponds 
or  what  are  called  in  India,  "tanks,"  in  which  a 
certain  amount  of  storm  water  can  be  impounded  for 
summer  use.  It  may  be  that  some  of  our  readers 
will  be  helped  by  suggestions  for  home-made  reser- 
voirs of  this  character.  The  subject  was  before  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Horticultural  Society, 
and  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Munger  of  Eureka  gave  sugges- 
tions from  his  experience. 

Question  of  Watershed. — With  a  clay  subsoil  there 
are  but  few  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  mak- 
ing of  earthen  dams  that  will  not  only  hold  water, 
but  that  will  stand  for  indefinite  periods,  provided 
the  dams  are  properly  constructed.  Too  great  im- 
portance cannot  be  attached  to  the  doing  of  the  pre- 
liminary work  thoroughly.  Especially  is  this  true 
where  considerable  bodies  of  water  are  to  be  re- 
tained. A  reservoir  should  be  planned  with  refer- 
ence to  its  watershed  to  as  great  an  extent  as  pos- 
sible. In  nearly  all  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the 
watershed  is  too  large  rather  than  too  small.  The 
difficulties  increase  rapidly  in  cases  where  there  is 
too  great  a  shed  for  the  purpose,  owing  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  providing  suitable  spillways  for  the  sur- 
plus water  in  periods  of  excessive  rainfall.  A  water 
shed  of  about  ten  times  the  area  of  the  proposed 


reservoir,  is  about  the  ideal  proportion,  while  a 
smaller  would  be  preferable  to  a  larger. 

Drains  in  the  Dam. — In  the  construction  of  ao 
earthen  dam,  the  first  and  important  work  is  the 
clearing  of  the  base  of  the  sod  and  the  surface  soil, 
getting  down  to  the  clay  subsoil  before  beginning 
the  superstructure.  The  next  work  to  be  done  is  of 
great  importance  to  dams  that  are  to  retain  water 
to  a  depth  of  ten  feet  or  over,  while  in  smaller  works 
it  is  not  so  imperative.  This  is  the  construction  of 
permanent  drains  in  the  base  of  the  dam,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  the  water  that  inevitably 
seeps  through  newly  moved  earth.  These  drains- 
should  be  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  dam,  run- 
ning lengthwise  of  it,  and  if  the  dam  is  to  be  a  large 
one,  two  or  more  of  them  running  parallel  will  be  de- 
sirable. The  effect  of  these  drains  is  to  keep  the 
superstructure  dry  by  allowing  the  seepage  to  pass 
out  as  rapidly  as  it  comes  in,  and  thus  relieve  the 
work  of  the  danger  of  being  saturated,  in  which  con- 
dition its  stability  will  be  greatly  endangered. 

The  Foundation. — An  important  item  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site  for  the  dam  is  that  there  be  no  rock  en- 
countered in  the  foundation,  for  so  surely  as  it  is, 
just  so  surely  will  there  be  a  leakage  between  the 
rock  and  the  earth.  A  leakage  will  inevitably  cause 
regular  channels,  while  the  seepage  will  not.  In 
case  of  finding  a  strata  of  rock  in  the  foundation  it 
had  better  be  abandoned.  The  proper  foundation 
for  a  dam  is  of  even  more  importance  than  that  of  a 
building.  The  next  step  will  be  the  opening  up  of 
the  borrow  pits,  and  these  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  the  base  of  the  dam — that  is,  all  the  surface 
soil  removed.  This  surface  soil  removal  is  not  all 
waste,  as  the  earth  can  be  successfully  used  on  the 
rear  of  the  dam,  while  it  is  undesirable  on  the  face. 
The  most  impervious  earth  will  be  the  clay  subsoil, 
and  the  least  the  surface  soil.  The  ideal  earth  for 
this  construction  is  clay  with  a  moderate  proportion 
of  sand  or  fine  gravel. 

Construction  of  the  Dam. — In  building  the  super- 
structure it  is  better  to  put  the  earth  on  in  thin  lay- 
ers, that  it  may  be  well  packed  by  the  tramping  of 
the  teams  and  tools.  About  one  foot,  and  not  more 
than  two,  will  be  the  best  for  results.  The  slopes 
are  most  easily  built  at  such  angles  as  the  earth  will 
readily  stand,  and  the  action  of  the  elements  may  be 
relied  on  to  produce  the  proper  slopes  on  both  face 
and  rear  of  the  dam.  The  top  of  a  dam  of  any  con- 
siderable size  should  be  left  wide  enough  and  to 
spare  to  allow  of  the  use  of  teams  and  tools  for  the 
repair  of  the  inevitable  settlements  which  will  al- 
ways be  the  greatest  at  the  heaviest  parts  of  the 
work.  A  width  of  ten  feet  on  the  top  of  a  dam  is 
considered  absolutely  necessary,  and  twenty  feet  is 
better.  In  case  of  the  narrower  width  on  top,  team- 
work will  be  necessary  to  effect  temporary  replace- 
ments of  settlements,  while  if  the  greater  width  is 
allowed,  replacements  can  be  made  with  earth  al- 
ready on  hand  and  under  conditions  that  will  not 
permit  of  using  teams — that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  extra 
safeguard. 

Arranging  for  Overflows. — Large  dams  will  require 
several  years  of  especial  and  extensive  treatment  to 
attain  their  permanent  form  and  condition.  Earthen 
dams  will  not  allow  of  water  passing  over  them,  and 
it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  provide  spillways 
through  them.  The  best  and  cheapest  plan  is  to 
build  the  dam  enough  above  flood-line  to  insure 
safety,  and  allow  the  waste  water  to  spill  around 
the  ends  of  the  dam,  and,  if  possible,  over  unbroken 
sod.  For  dams  that  are  to  retain  water  to  a  depth 
of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  a  margin  of  three  feet  above 
flood-line  will  be  safe,  and  for  those  above  that  not 
less  than  five  feet  is  allowable.  One  of  the  most 
vital  points  for  safety  is  the  adequacy  of  the  spill- 
way. 

At  the  6nal  completion  of  the  dam,  a  facing  of  the 
water  side  with  riprap  will  be  an  economy  in  pre- 
venting the  further  loss  of  earth  by  wave  action. 
While  this  is  not  always  absolutely  necessary,  it  is 
very  desirable.  It  is  considered  very  objectionable 
to  allow  any  piping  through  the  body  of  the  dam, 
and  if  done  will  be  the  weakest  spot.  To  take  the 
water  out  by  means  of  a  syphon  is  an  easy  matter 
and  better — that  is,  supposing  the  water  is  to  be 
used  below  the  dam. 


LoMTOC  Record  :  The  terra  cotta  ladybird  is  being  well 
preserved  for  so  cold  a  winter,  hundreds  of  them  being  found 
in  the  corn  shocks  and  straw  piles  all  over  this  section.  This 
is  the  bug  that  so  ravenously  devoured  the  woolly  aphis  dur- 
ing July  and  August  of  last  year.  The  aphis  appeared  late  in 
the  fall  again  and  will  be  quite  generally  diffused  throughout 
the  orchards  by  the  time  this  insect  took  up  its  work  last 
year.  As  this  was  the  first  time  this  bug  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance, orohardists  are  curious  to  know  whether  it  will 
make  regular  annual  visits  hereafter. 


Dixon  Tribune:  "Supervisor  Buckingham  has  beat  the 
record  in  road-building  in  the  Fourth  district  since  he  went 
into  office.  In  Silveyville  township  alone  over  ten  miles  of 
road  have  been  graded  and  about  seven  graveled.  It  is  Mr. 
Buckingham's  purpose  to  have  a  graveled  and  graded  road 
completed  bet  ween  Dixon  and  Vacaville  .some  time  this  fall. 
Of  course  this  work  has  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  the 
taxpayers  feel  could  not  be  spared  for  the  purpose  at  this 
time,  but  the  improvement  is  permanent  and  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  traveling  public." 


j  The  mills  at  Spokane  Palls,  Wash.,  are  exporting  large 
quantities  of  flour  to  Guatemala. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Wife  and  Baby  Gone  Away. 


Home  ain't  home  at  all,  it's  so 
Kinder  lonesome,  don't  you  know  I 
Quiet  like.    No  baby  feet 
Patterin'  'round.    There  ain't  no  sweet 
Prattlin'  voice  and  laughter  gay- 
Wife  and  baby  gone  away. 

Everything  seems  awful  blue; 
Don't  know  hardly  what  to  do; 
Wander  up  and  down  the  place 
Wishin'  for  a  baby  face; 
Longin'  for  'email  the  day- 
Wife  and  baby  gone  away. 

Over  in  the  corner  there 
Stands  the  little  red  high  chair, 
Lookin'  lonesome.    An'  the  crib 
With  its  dainty  coverlid, 
Seems  to  stare  at  me  and  say ; 
"  Wife  and  baby  gone  away." 

Tovs  ain't  scattered  'bout  the  room; 
Place  deserted  as  the  tomb, 
And  the  pictures  on  the  wall 
Don't  look  cheerful-like  at  all. 
Home  ain't  home  at  all  to-day- 
Wife  and  baby  gone  away. 

They'll  come  back  again,  I  know, 
But' the  time  seems  draggin'  so, 
Feller  feels  like  every  one 
That  he  loved  was  dead  and  gone, 
Hearts  gets  lonesomer  each  day- 
Wife  and  baby  gone  away. 


Finding  a  Heart. 


It  was  not  the  sort  of  a  day  one  would 
look  for  in  New  England  the  last  week 
in  December.  The  thermometer  stood 
at  52  degrees  and  the  sun  fell  warmly 
on  the  bare,  wet  earth,  drawing  up  lit- 
tle breaths  of  vapor  on  the  sunny 
slopes.  There  was  a  look  of  weariness 
on  the  face  of  nature,  as  if  the  quiet 
were  the  coma  of  exhaustion.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  reaction.  For  24  hours 
the  rain  had  fallen  in  torrents,  break- 
ing up  the  ice  and  choking  the  streams. 
The  wind  had  been  almost  a  gale,  and 
field  and  highway  were  strewn  with 
evidences  of  the  storm's  power. 

At  the  gate  of  a  handsome  house 
stood  its  owner,  Mr.  Ambrose  Win- 
chester, accounted  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  town.  He  seemed  to  be 
taking  in  the  magnitude  of  the  storm, 
as  his  eye  swept  over  his  well-kept  do- 
main from  the  thrifty  orchards  in  the 
rear  and  the  woodland  beyond  to  the 
smooth  meadows  in  front,  where  a 
miniature  river  seemed  to  have  sprung 
into  existence. 

A  young  man  in  a  buggy  drove  up 
and  stopped. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Winchester  !  " 
said  he. 

"  Good  morning,  Hutton  !  "  said  the 
other,  gruffly. 

"I've  driven  over  this  morning,  Mr. 
Winchester,  to  ask  you  to  extend  the 
time  on  that  payment.  I've  done  my 
best  to  raise  the  money  " — 

"It  doesn't  matter,  Hutton.  I've 
made  up  my  mind  to  foreclose  on  that 
property." 

Hutton  grew  pale. 

"  Surely,  you  wouldn't  do  that !  " 

There  was  entreaty  in  his  voice  and 
eyes. 

"  You  know  the  factory  shut  down  to 
half-time  all  summer.  Even  at  that  I 
was  saving  toward  the  payment  when 
my  wife's  long  illness  began.  Doctor 
and  nurse  bills  ate  up  what  I'd  saved 
for  you." 

"Same  old  story!  A  man  has  no 
right  to  get  married  until  he  can  sup- 
port a  family,  doctor's  bills  and  all. 
I've  no  sympathy  with  such  nonsense. 
People  marry  on  nothing  and  then  ex- 
pect other  people  to  support  their 
families.  Sooner  they  find  out  it  can't 
be  done  the  better.  Now,  I  take  good 
care  of  my  family  without  anybody 
else's  help,  and  I  always  expect  to.  If 
you  can't  do  as  much,  then  it's  your 
fault,  not  mine.  See  ?  I  shall  fore- 
close, and  now  let  us  have  no  more 
words  about  it." 

With  this  the  farmer  strode  into  the 
house,  the  young  man  driving  on  slowly 
with  bowed  head. 

The  farmer's  little  girls,  Ruth  and 
Mabel,  came  dancing  out,  and  their 
mother  followed  them  onto  the  porch. 
"  Now,  be  sure  and  leave  grandma's 
at  4  o'clock,  so  as  to  get  home  before 
dark." 

"Yes,  mamma,  we  will,"  they  prom- 
ised glibly  and  started  off  on  a  run. 
Grandma  Winchester  lived  about  a 


mile  away,  on  an  unfrequented  road, 
but  the  children  had  made  the  trip 
often  since  they  were  quite  small.  So 
now  they  chatted  happily  along  the 
familiar  path,  possessed  with  a  child- 
ish interest  in  everything  around  them, 
even  to  the  washouts  the  rain  had 
made  in  the  road  and  gutters.  But 
when  they  neared  Blue  creek  they 
stood  in  sheer  surprise. 

The  little  summer  brook  they  had 
sometimes  waded  across  had  grown  to 
an  angry  torrent  and  overflowed  its 
steep  banks  and  was  rushing  madly 
along,  bearing  ice,  foam  and  branches 
of  trees.  In  fact,  a  tree  had  lodged 
against  the  bridge,  and  its  limbs  so 
nearly  covered  it  that  it  was  difficult 
for  our  little  travelers  to  get  across. 

"Oh,  how  the  bridge  trembles!'' 
cried  little  Mabel. 

"  It's  all  this  ice  pushing  against  it," 
said  Ruth. 

The  wind  began  to  rise,  and  the  blue 
gray  clouds  settled  down,  darkly  ob- 
scuring the  sun,  which  had  made  the 
day  seem  so  fair.  The  children  shiv- 
ered in  unison  with  the  change  and 
quickened  their  pace. 

At  5  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  two 
little  girls  stood  appalled  at  the  Blue 
creek  crossing.  The  brook  had  swol- 
len more  and  was  now  a  raging  tor- 
rent. The  place  spanned  by  the  bridge 
was  the  narrowest,  and  the  narrow 
planks,  with  the  frail  side  railings, 
held  to  each  bank  as  if  by  a  thread. 

"See,  Mabel,  we  must  hurry,"  said 
Ruth,  "or  our  bridge  will  be  gone. 
Take  my  hand,  and  we'll  run  across 
quick. " 

"I'm  awful  'fraid,"  said  the  child, 
with  quivering  lips. 

"  Well,  I'll  go  first,"  said  'her  sister, 
encouragingly,  "  and  you'll  see  how 
easy  it'll  be.  Now,  then,  one — two — 
three  !  "  and  clasping  hands  the  two 
little  girls  started  to  run  across  the 
reeling  bridge.  Perhaps  it  was  their 
weight,  perhaps  it  was  at  that  very 
moment  the  fastenings  were  ready  to 
give  way,  but  certain  it  was  that  when 
they  reached  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
it  snapped  its  connections  at  each  side, 
and  with  lightning  velocity  shot  down 
the  stream,  the  little  ones  clinging  to 
each  other  and  the  hand  rail. 

The  frightful  speed  at  which  they 
were  going,  together  with  the  awful 
roar  of  the  water  and  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  whole  thing  came 
about,  gave  the  children  no  chance  to 
feel  the  extreme  terror  that  their  haz- 
ardous position  would  naturally  have 
inspired.  They  had  only  one  thought, 
only  one  instiuctive  feeling,  and  that 
was  to  cling  with  a  death  grip  to  the 
bridge  and  each  other.  It  was  re- 
served for  a  spectator  to  the  scene, 
who  arrived  on  a  little  knoll  that  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  whole  transaction 
just  as  it  occurred,  to  experience  the 
full  agony  of  their  terrible  situation. 
This  was  their  father,  Ambrose  Win- 
chester. 

Like  one  gone  mad,  he  ran  desper- 
ately along  the  bank  after  the  small 
barque,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  two  little 
swaying  figures,  dark  brown  and  flaxen 
curls  mingling  as  they  were  tossed  by 
the  wind,  until  a  small  patch  of  wood- 
land cut  off  his  view.  Still  he  ran, 
muttering  cries,  prayers,  until  his 
breath  gave  out  and  his  gasping  throat 
could  only  give  vent  to  something  like 
sobs. 

When  he  passed  the  little  patch  of 
woodland,  he  saw  the  bridge  had 
stopped,  caught  by  the  branches  of  a 
tree  fallen  across  the  stream.  But  the 
bridge  itself  was  ready  to  fall  to  pieces 
now.  The  rail  to  which  the  children 
hung  was  swayiug  and  bending  and 
threatening  every  moment  to  part 
company  with  the  rest  of  the  struct- 
ure. At  that  moment  a  figure  plunged 
boldly  into  the  torrent  with  a  long 
board  in  his  arms,  and  before  the  reel- 
ing, breathless  father  could  gain  the 
spot,  had  taken  both  children  on  to 
the  board  and  was  struggling  toward 
the  shore.  Mr.  Winchester  was  just 
in  time  to  catch  his  dripping  children 
as  they  came  to  land,  and  as  his  eyes 
fell  on  their  deliverer  he  saw  it  was 
Hutton. 

"Here,  put  the  children  into  my 
buggy  and  wrap  them  in  the  robe,"  he 
gasped.     Then,    following  them,  he 


drove  off  at  breakneck  speed  without  a 
backward  glance. 

Mrs.  Winchester  came  to  the  door 
with  an  inquiring  look.  When  Mr. 
Hutton  lifted  in  his  arms  the  half-in- 
animate forms  of  her  children  and 
handed  them  to  her,  one  by  one,  she 
grew  ashy  pale. 

"Oh,  what  —  what,"  she  cried 
sharply,  "  what  has  happened  ?  " 

Mr.  Hutton  explained  briefly  as  he 
followed  her  lead,  carrying  the  oldest 
child  while  she  conveyed  the  other. 

"And  you — you  are  wet,"  she  ex- 
claimed, stealing  a  glance  from  her 
darlings  to  notice  his  condition. 

"  Never  mind  me."  He  turned  to  go. 

"  Oh,  don't  go  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Win- 
chester, appealingly.  "  My  husband 
will  be  home  soon,  and  I  want  you  to 
see  him.  I  can't  thank  you;  words  are 
so  weak." 

"No  thanks  are  necessary,"  said 
Hutton,  coolly.  "And,  as  for  your 
good' husband,  I've  just  parted  com- 
pany with  him." 

With  that  he  strode  from  the  room, 
and  wrapping  himself  in  his  warm  robe 
drove  home. 

The  next  morning  Hutton  stood  at 
his  gate,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  evi- 
dently in  a  brown  study.  He  was  pon- 
dering on  what  move  he  would  make 
next  in  this  puzzling  game  of  life,  now 
that  his  home  was  to  be  snatched  from 
him.  He  wore  a  dogged  look,  which 
by  no  means  softened  as  he  observed 
Mr.  Winchester  driving  up.  The  lat- 
ter stopped  before  the  gate,  and  an 
observer  would  have  noted  that  the 
men  seemed  to  have  changed  positions. 
Hutton  nodded  coolly,  without  chang- 
ing his  attitude  or  expression,  while 
Winchester  breathed  quickly  and 
looked  nervous. 

"Hutton,"  he  said,  "  I  have  called 
to  see  you  about  that  little  affair  we 
were  talking  of  yesterday." 

"Ah,  yes!"  observed  the  young 
man,  jingling  a  bunch  of  keys  in  his 
moneyless  pockets. 

"I  remember.  You  are  a  man  per- 
fectly competent  to  take  care  of  your 
own  family  " — 

"Hush!  Don't!"  begged  Winches- 
ter. "  Here,  take  this  as  an  evidence 
of  my  gratitude.  It's  a  quit  claim  of 
the  place  you  occupy." 

"And  do  you  suppose,"  said  Hutton, 
with  a  deep-drawn  breath,  "  that  I'm 
saving  other  people's  lives  and  risking 
my  own  as  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents  ?  " 

"No,  no!  God  forbid!"  said  the 
farmer.  "  Listen.  I've  changed  since 
yesterday.  Yesterday,  as  I  saw  you 
save  my  little  ones,  I  felt  a  great  pain 
here" — he  beat  his  breast  — "this 
morning,  as  I  thought  of  what  I  might 
do  to  make  your  life  easier  and  the  en- 
couragement I  could  give  you  not  to  be 
beaten  in  the  great  struggle  for  life,  I 
felt  a  great  joy  instead  of  pain.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  compensation.  It 
comes  from  the  heart." 

The  two  clasped  hands,  and  in  that 
moment  something  new  and  deep  and 
warm  and  strange  came  into  the  lives 
of  each — the  finding  and  recognition  of 
a  heart. — Chicago  News. 


Gems  of  Thought. 

The  steps  of  faith  fall  on  the  seeming 
void,  but  find  the  rock  beneath.— 
Whittier. 

They  are  never  alone  that  are  accom- 
panied by  noble  thoughts. — Sir  Philip 
Sidney. 

Difficulties  are  God's  errands;  and, 
when  we  are  sent  upon  them,  we  should 
esteem  it  a  proof  of  God's  confidence. — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Every  now  and  then  a  man's  mind  is 
stretched  by  a  new  idea  or  sensation, 
and  never  shrinks  back  to  its  former 
dimensions. — Oliver   Wendell  Holmes. 

If  you  wish  success  in  life,  make 
preseverance  your  bosom  friend,  ex- 
perience your  wise  counsellor,  caution 
your  elder  brother,  and  hope  your 
guardian  genius. — Addison. 

If  men  have  been  termed  pilgrims, 
and  life  a  journey,  then  we  may  add 
that  the  Christian  pilgrimage  far 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  following 
important  particulars:  in  the  goodness 
of  the  road — in  the  beauty  of  the 


prospects — in  the  excellence  of  the 
company — and  in  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  accommodation  provided  for  the 
Christian  traveller  when  he  has  finished 
his  course. — Colton:  "Lacon." 

Luther  deters  men  from  solitariness; 
but  he  does  not  mean  from  a  sober 
solitude  that  rallies  our  scattered 
strengths  and  prepares  us  against  any 
new  encounters  from  without. — At- 
terbury. 

Education  is  leading  human  souls  to 
what  is  best,  and  making  what  is  best 
of  them.  The  training  which  makes 
men  happiest  in  themselves  also  makes 
them  most  serviceable  to  others. — 
Ruskin. 

There  will  be  a  harvest  from  every 
sowing.  Not  one  grain  of  the  holy 
seed  of  love  can  ever  be  lost.  The  life 
may  sink  away,  and  seem  to  have 
perished;  but  from  its  grave  will  come 
an  influence  which  will  be  a  blessing  in 
the  world.— J.  R.  Miller. 

The  love  we  have  to  God  is  realized 
in  our  love  to  men.  It  cannot  abide 
alone.  They  who  have  thought  to 
gain  it  by  retirement  and  meditation 
have  found  it  only  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
save  as  it  has  issued  in  the  love  that 
seeks  men  and  tries  to  do  them  good. — 
Herman  Packard  De  Forest. 

The  true  calling  of  a  Christian  is  not 
to  do  extraordinary  things,  but  to  do 
ordinary  things  in  an  extraordinary 
way.  The  most  trivial  tasks  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  noble,  gentle,  regal 
spirit,  which  overrides  and  puts  aside 
all  petty,  paltry  feelings,  and  which 
elevates  all  little  things. — Dean 
Stanley. 


Smiles. 


Ambitious  Musician — I  have  fame  at 
last  in  my  grasp. 
"How  so  ?  " 

"You  know  '  Mendlessohn's  Wed- 
ding March  '  helped  amazingly  in  mak- 
ing his  fame  ?  " 

"Well,  what  of  it  ?" 

"I  am  going  to  write  a  divorce 
march." — Tammany  Times. 

Mistress — Johanna,  don't  forget  to 
dust  the  bric-a-brac. 

The  New  Girl — No,  ma'am.  Where 
do  you  keep  the  dust  ? — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Bobbettson,  the  money  you  spend 
in  feeding  that  dog  of  yours  would  as- 
sist materially  in  keeping  some  poor 
man  out  of  the  almshouse." 

"I  suppose  it  would,  but  the  dog 
seems  really  grateful." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Prof.  Garner  claims  to  have  positive 
proof  that  monkeys  can  talk;  but  un- 
less they  have  something  more  im- 
portant to  say  than  most  of  the  people 
who  are  talking  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  will  not  translate  for  them. — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

"Some  folks  has  more  money  dan 
dey  knows  whut  ter  do  wit,"  remarked 
Plodding  Pete  thoughtfully. 

"Yes,"  replied  Meandering  Mike, 
"  I  wuz  dat  way  once." 

"  Git  away  ! 

"Sure.  I  oncet  had  twenty-five 
cents  by  me  and  discovered  I  wuz  in  a 
prohibition  town." — Washington  Star. 


Awarded 
lighest  Honors — World's  Fail 
Oold  Medal,  Midwinter  Fair. 
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Most  Perfect  Made. 
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Woman  Occupations  to  Date. 


A  Maine  woman  takes  full  charge  of 
a  grist-mill,  adjusts  the  power  and 
keeps  the  machinery  in  order. 

A  number  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  women 
ran  the  street-cars  one  day  for  charity 
and  want  to  do  so  every  day  for  busi- 
ness. 

Several  Philadelphia  women  go  from 
house  to  house  among  the  poorer 
classes  selling  dry  goods  on  install- 
ments, receiving  a  slight  commission 
from  the  purchasers  and  a  larger  one 
from  the  merchants  with  whom  they 
deal. 

A  Brooklyn  woman  is  a  good  wheel- 
wright, with  a  large  business — the  only 
woman  wheelwright  in  the  United 
States. 

A  Western  girl  is  a  professional  en- 
tertainer for  children,  arranging  all 
the  details  of  their  parties,  and  super- 
intending their  games. 

A  New  York  girl  keeps  a  "  Bureau 
of  Social  Requirements,"  and  will  do 
anything  in  that  line  except  to  go 
shopping. 

Several  women  now  earn  comfort- 
able incomes  by  mending  for  families  or 
for  college  students. 

A  number  of  women  in  large  cities 
find  profitable  employment  in  arrang- 
ing flowers  for  dinner  parties,  dusting 
and  otherwise  caring  for  bric-a-brac, 
and  in  various  ways  supplementing  the 
servants  in  fashionable  houses. 

A  Boston  girl  tunes  pianos  with 
great  satisfaction  to  herself  and  cus- 
tomers. 

An  ambitious  woman  of  "faculty" 
advertises  that  she  "  will  render  prac- 
tical help  to  men  and  women  of  affairs, 
to  save  them  time  and  annoyance." 
She  acts  as  secretary,  investigates 
charities,  interviews  disagreeable  peo- 
ple, and  does  other  intermediary  duty. 

A  woman  took  up  bookbinding  in  an 
amateur  way,  working  in  her  own 
room,  and  soon  had  her  hands  full.  She 
recovers  old  books,  binds  up  periodi- 
cals and  music,  and  earns  as  much  as 
her  strength  will  allow. 

The  wife  of  a  New  York  hardware 
dealer  has  become  an  expert  locksmith. 

A  South  Carolina  girl  sends  quanti- 
ties of  half  open  cotton  pods  every 
year  to  a  London  florist,  who  pays  for 
them  a  good  price  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. 

The  Michigan  City  lighthouse  has 
been  for  over  thirty  years  in  a  woman's 
care. 

The  graduate  of  a  Philadelphia  cook- 
ing school  makes  a  business  of  market- 
ing for  private  families  and  hotels, 
especially  the  small  ones,  where  a 
steward  is  not  kept. 

It  was  a  Western  woman  who  first 
went  out  as  temporary  companion  to 
women  whose  husbands  were  absent; 
she  has  several  imitators. 

Twenty-five  women  in  Chicago  are 
now  practicing  lawyers,  fifteen  more 
will  soon  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
there  are  others  all  over  the  United 
States. 

A  Buffalo  woman  is  a  "house 
hunter."  She  knows  all  the  real  estate 
dealers,  familiarizes  herself  with  every 
thing  on  their  lists  and  takes  you 
straight  to  the  house,  flat,  or  room 
you  want. 

An  English  woman  will,  for  a  con 
sideration,  name  the  baby,  or  at  least 
furnish  you  with    a  list  of  suitable 
proper  nouns  from  which  to  choose. 

Two  stylishly  dressed  ladies  are  fre 
quently  seen  in  London  to  pause  before 
a  shop  window,  direct  one  another's 
attention  to  the  goods  displayed  there- 
in, and,  after  favorable  comments,  not 
loudly  but  audibly  expressed,  withdraw 
from  the  increasing  crowd  which  gath- 
ers and  pass  on  to  another  shop.  No 
one  would  imagine  that  they  are  in  the 
pay  of  the  merchants  so  favored,  but 
they  are. 

The  consulting  dressmaker  is  finding 
much  favor,  both  in  England  and 
America.  She  looks  over  the  family 
wardrobe,  advises  alterations,  plans 
new  garments,  gives  information  about 
styles,  prices  and  places  to  purchase, 


but  does  no  sewing  or  fitting,  thus  sup- 
plementing, but  not  supplanting,  the 
family  seamstress. 

The  descendant  of  a  Waterloo  vet- 
eran claims  to  be  the  only  woman  ket- 
tle-drummer in  England,  and  often 
plays  in  public.  She  antagonizes  nine 
other  instruments,  besides  having  a 
fine  contralto  voice. 

In  Finland  the  women  have  formed 
fire  brigades  and  do  effective  work. 
But  the  houses  are  not  so  high  there 
as  in  many  of  our  large  cities. — Ex- 
change. 

Fashion  Notes. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


London  and  Paris  tailors  are  adopt- 
ing smaller  sleeves.  In  London  they 
call  them  coat  sleeves,  while  in  Paris 
the  Marie  Antoinette  sleeve  prevails 
— an  equally  clinging  sleeve,  with  two 
odd  little  puffs  around  the  elbow,  and 
perhaps  a  graceful  ruffle  of  lace  falling 
on  the  hand. 

What  takes  away  the  coat  look  from 
the  sleeves  is  the  large  collarette  or 
cape  or  epaulette  of  some  shape  which 
usually  protrudes  beyond  the  shoulders. 
This  gives  great  breadth,  and  will 
gradually  accustom  us  to  the  change 
from  the  greater  to  the  less.  Whether 
this  is  merely  a  sensation  of  the  dull 
season  or  will  become  general  in  the 
spring  remains  to  be  seen.  Some  small 
sleeves  are  worn  here,  but  as  yet  they 
have  made  no  decided  impression. 

The  plaited  skirt  will  continue  to  be 
seen  in  dresses  of  the  spring  woolens. 
It  has  directly  in  front  a  deeply-folded 
and  very  broad  box  plait,  flaring  wider 
at  the  foot,  with  large  side  plaits  turn- 
ing away  from  it  to  meet  in  the  middle 
of  the  back. 

A  new  traveling  outfit  is  made  of 
wool  material  in  a  medium  shade  of 
brown,  with  large  cross  bars  making 
checks  four  or  five  inches  across.  The 
dress  is  cut  in  princesse  fashion,  and 
has  a  very  full  cape  ruffle  sewed  in 
around  the  collar  and  falling  over  the 
tops  of  the  sleeves. 

A  novelty  waist  is  made  of  silk  in 
clan  plaid.'  The  fullness  is  gathered 
into  the  belt  and  collar,  and  wide  ep- 
aulets and  revers  of  velvet  are  used  as 
trimming. 

Velvet  of  all  kinds  is  worn  in  profu- 
sion. Many  ladies  wear  velvet  skirts 
either  in  black  or  any  of  the  cloth 
shades,  with  very  light  waists  fancifully 
made  and  trimmed.  One  costume  re- 
verses this  order,  the  skirt  being  of 
sage  green  and  the  waist  of  black  cre- 
pon  of  the  finest  quality.  The  waist  is 
lavishly  trimmed  with  lace  and  Dresden 
ribbon,  with  a  ground  matching  the 
color  of  the  velvet  skirt. 

There  are  few  departures  in  sleeves, 
the  balloon  or  football  sleeve  still  hold- 
ing its  own.  A  novelty  is  a  sleeve  of 
crepon  arranged  in  lengthwise  puffs 
from  shoulders  to  wrists.  The  puffs 
grow  wider  toward  the  top,  and  below 
the  elbows  are  scarcely  more  than  half 
an  inch  wide.  The  fullness  near  the 
shoulders  is  further  increased  by  fluffy 
ruffles  of  the  material,  edged  with 
narrow  Dresden  ribbon. 

A  handsome  traveling  wrap  is  made 
of  plum-colored  cloth,  with  velvet  re- 
vers, collar  and  cuffs.  It  is  lined  with 
soft  satin  and  closed  with  very  large 
buttons. 

For  more  dressy  wear  rosettes  of 
ribbon  are  added  at  the  outside  of  the 
sleeves,  near  the  elbows.  This  is  quite 
as  much  trimming  as  is  in  good  taste. 
The  hat  to  be  worn  with  a  dress  of 
this  sort  is  of  plain  chip  or  braid,  and 
is  trimmed  with  grosgrain  ribbon  and 
quills  or  wings.  It  is  thought  in  better 
taste  to  avoid  aigrettes,  fbwers  or 
plumes  for  any  of  the  early  stages  of 
mourning,  although  the  vagaries  of 
milliners  are  past  understanding. 

For  lighter  mourning  for  widows 
there  are  dresses  of  grenadine,  with 
folds  of  crape.  A  dress  of  crape  cloth, 
with  a  yoke,  collar,  belt  and  sleeve 
rosettes'  of  English  crape,  is  a  new 
model.  Some  skirts  have  wide  folds  of 
crape  at  the  foot,  others  have  narrow 
folds  down  each  seam.  There  are  also 
milliners'  folds  of  crape  for  trimming 
skirts  and  waists,  but  this  the  best 
taste  does  not  approve. 


Bread  Pudding. — Soak  a  pint  of 
breadcrumbs  in  milk  enough  to  cover 
for  two  hours,  then  add  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  the 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon. 
Bake  about  an  hour  in  a  slow  oven. 
When  baked,  make  a  meringue  for  the 
top  of  the  two  whites  of  eggs  and  a 
little  sugar.  Frost  and  return  to  the 
oven  to  slightly  brown. 

Sauce  for  Fish. — An  appetizing 
sauce  to  serve  with  our  customary 
baked  fish,  either  shad  or  bluefish,  is 
made  in  the  following  way:  Take  the 
drippings  from  the  pan  in  which  the 
fish  has  been  baked,  stir  in  the  yolk  of 
one  or  two  eggs,  salt,  pepper,  chopped 
parsley,  add  a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice 
and  some  plain  stewed  tomato,  which 
has  been  previously  strained.  If  any 
of  this  sauce  should  be  left  over  for  the 
next  day,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  use 
it  in  making  a  picked-up  dish  of  the 
cold  fish.  Bone  the  fish  very  thor- 
oughly and  remove  the  skin  and  fat; 
pick  it  up  into  small  pieces,  stir  in  the 
sauce  and  bake  it  lightly  in  a  flat  plate 
or  in  small  fancy  dishes. 

Philadelphia  Scrapple. — To  make 
Philadelphia  scrapple,  stew  two  pounds 
of  fresh  pork  until  thoroughly  done. 
Take  the  meat  up  and  add  enough 
water  to  the  liquor  in  the  kettle  to 
make  a  quart.  Remove  the  bones  and 
chop  the  meat,  then  put  it  back  in  the 
kettle.  Season,  adding  sage  or  summer 
savory,  and  onion,  if  desired.  Then 
sift  in  cornmeal,  boiling  slowly  and  stir- 
ring as  if  for  mush.  Make  it  thick 
enough  to  slice  when  cold.  Turn  into  a 
dish,  and,  when  wanted  for  the  table, 
slice  and  fry  in  drippings.  The  quan- 
tity may  be  increased,  as  it  will  keep  a 
long  time  in  winter. 

Birthday  Cake. — The  following  re- 
ceipt will  tell  how  to  make  a  nice  birth- 
day cake  for  a  child:  Cream  together 
one  cup  of  butter  and  three  cups  of 
sugar;  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten 
thoroughly  with  one  cup  of  sweet  milk; 
then  add  slowly  four  cups  of  finely 
sifted  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder,  a  little  spice,  a  cupful  of 
seeded  raisins,  and  lastly  the  well- 
beaten  whites  of  four  eggs.  Put  into 
a  rather  shallow  cake  tin  and  bake  in 
not  too  hot  an  oven.  Just  before  put 
ting  in  the  oven,  drop  in  the  ring 
thimble  and  the  sixpence. 


This 
Girl 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


daisy  waist. 


Bought  her  waist  of  us. 
Many  of  you  know  her 
well;  she  is  the  daughter 
of  a  prosperous  farmer  and 
her  name  is 


To  decorate  a  grate  that  is  not  re- 
quired for  use  place  in  it  some  small 
pots  containing  ferns.  Collect  small 
fir  cones,  varnish  them,  and  throw 
around  in  the  grates,  so  the  pots  shall 
be  hidden. 

If  you  possess  a  cosey  corner  with  a 
shelf  at  the  top  have  a  zinc  trough 
made  to  fit  it,  and  fill  this  with  some 
hardy  foilage  and  flower  plants.  They 
will  last  a  long  time  and  add  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  room. 

Delicate  white  laces  may  be  cleaned 
by  laying  them  smooth  on  wrapping 
paper  and  covering  them  with  magne- 
sia. Put  another  paper  over  this  and 
place  them  between  the  leaves  of  a 
book  for  several  days.  Brush  out  the 
white  powder  and  the  lace  will  be  found 
to  be  as  fresh  as  when  new. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  fresh  and 
green  things  for  all  salads.  The  cold 
cooked  vegetables  may  be  utilized— 
asparagus  tops,  peas,  beans,  cold  pota- 
toes, and  beets,  cut  in  cubes,  or  any  of 
them,  mixed  together  with  a  few  capers 
and  sliced  olives.  The  dish  for  any 
salad  should  be  rubbed  inside  with  a 
raw  onion. 

Furs  will  look  much  improved  if  they 
are  cleansed  with  bran  heated  in  the 
oven.  Rub  the  hot  bran  well  into  the 
fur  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  then  shake 
the  fur  so  remove  all  particles,  and 
brush  thoroughly.  Fur  collars  that 
have  become  soiled  from  rubbing 
against  the  hair  may  be  made  to  look 
like  new  by  using  hot  bran  on  them. 
Apply  the  bran  a  second  time  if  the  fur 
is  badly  soiled. 


So  we  call  it  the  Daisy  waist 
and  make  it  up  of  percale  or 
calico,  such  as  is  used  in  gar- 
ments of  this  kind,  either  dark, 
light  or  medium,  and  sell  it  as 
it  comes  from  the  seamstress  for 

40  CENTS, 

Or  laundried  for  50  cents.  Very 
little  trouble  to  do  them  up  at 
home.  Our 

HIGHLAND  WAIST 

Is  made  of  fine,  heavy  percale, 
of  sateen  or  neat  fabric,  or  of 
dressy  tennis  goods. 

Price,  unlaundried,  is" ::::"65c. 
Price,  laundried    ^  -  -  75c. 

All  our  waists  are  made  up  under  our  own 
supervision  in  the  house.  All  have 

LARGE  SLEEVES, 

Unless  otherwise  directed.  We  make  fine  black 
sateen  and  other  stylish  waists  to  order,  from 
$1.00  up,  and  a  great  variety  of 

WRAPPERS, 

Boys'  Waists,  Ladies'  and  Children's  Aprons, 
Sunbonnets  and  other  wearing  apparel  at  moder- 
ate price.  Send  for  full  list. 


BIG  DEPARTMENT  STOKE, 

CASH 

STORE, 

414,  416, 418  Front  St.,  S.  F„  Cal. 
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All-Round  Work. 


There  is  great  advantage  in  division 
of  labor  ;  but  this  advantage  has  been 
overestimated.  Specialties  in  employ- 
ment have  been  pursued  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  man  who 
is  proficient  in  every  branch  of  his 
business,  or  the  business  of  his  firm, 
shop  or  factory.  The  legitimate  fruit 
of  this  exaggerated  estimate  is  the 
crank,  the  dissipated  workman,  out  of 
sorts  with  his  work  and  hence  with 
himself  and  everything  else.  To  stand 
in  one  spot  the  whole  day  long,  and  day 
after  day,  tending  a  machine  that  does 
nothing  but  shape  a  tack  or  head  a 
pin,  narrows  and  dwarfs  a  man,  till, 
like  the  crank  of  an  engine,  he  is  ready 
to  elbow  everyone  that  comes  in  his 
way.  Such  men  are  good  subjects  for 
communism  and  anarchy. 

It  takes  all-round  work  to  make  an 
all-round  man.  Manual  training,  as  a 
branch  of  education,  is  giving  a  new 
view  of  labor— each  occupation  valued 
according  to  the  degree  of  discipline  or 
education  it  will  afford  mind  or  eye. 
The  symmetrical  development  of  the 
muscular  system  is  becoming  a  matter 
of  much  consideration,  and  is  giving 
many  valuable  suggestions  touching 
the  development  of  mind.  All-round 
work  is  seen  to  yield  better  results  in 
character,  as  well  as  in  constitution. 
God  is  not  mocked.  He  never  intended 
a  man  to  be  a  mere  machine,  even  if 
he  can  make  a — so-called — living  at  it. 


Experiments  are  reported  as  having 
been  made  abroad  lately  on  the  self- 
ignition  of  cotton  waste.  A  handful  of 
cotton  waste  was  dipped  into  linseed 
oil,  squeezed  out,  placed  in  a  wooden 
box,  and  the  temperature  observed 
closely  by  means  of  a  thermometer  in- 
troduced into  the  box;  the  tempera- 
ture surrounding  the  box  was  kept  at 
70°  C,  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  the 
temperature  in  the  box  was  found  to 
have  risen  to  the  height  of  173°,  and 
smoke  issued  therefrom.  Then,  when 
opened  to  admit  air,  a  flame  burst  out 
at  once,  while  a  box  from  which  the 
air  was  perfectly  excluded  consumed 
after  five  or  six  hours.  Tn  another  ex- 
periment, in  which  the  cotton  was  sat- 
urated with  rapeseed  oil,  the  box 
burned  after  ten  hours.  With  an  outer 
temperature  of  5tj°,  gallipoli  oil  caused 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  cotton 
wrapped  in  paper;  castor  oil  required 
twenty-four  hours;  sperm  oil,  four 
hours;  train  oil,  two  hours,  for  a  lively 
combustion. 


A  Cincinnati  clothing  manufacturer 
has  invented  an  electrical  machine  for 
cutting  cloth,  which  is  capable  of  cut- 
ting 200  to  250  suits  a  day.  A  man 
can  cut  only  about  twenty-five  suits 
and  then  only  about  four  thicknesses 
of  cloth,  while  the  machine  easily  cuts 
eight  layers.  The  machine  is  hand- 
somely constructed  and  very  light, 
weighing  only  thirty  pounds,  and  is  but 
fourteen  inches  high.  The  base  is  made 
of  bronze  and  the  armature  is  supported 
by  a  forged  steel  standard.  The  knife 
which  does  the  cutting  is  about  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  revolves  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  buzz  saw.  The  knife 
is  protected  with  a  guard.  The  ma- 
chine is  self-oiling,  self-sharpening  and 
self-lighting.  It  has  a  strength  of  one- 
eighth-horse  power  and  is  of  110  volt- 
age. It  is  operated  by  a  handle  in  the 
rear,  and  glides  as  easily  as  a  flatiron. 
Electricity. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

 Unequalled  in  

DURABILTY, 

TTOINE  and  FINISH. 

♦      ♦      Fully  Guaranteed.      +  + 

Will  be  sent  on  triai  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchase. 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

838  Post  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin, etc., 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  io<t  and 
254  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  6,000.000  boxes. 


Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies. 

For  special  and  general  information 
in  regard  to  the  best  makes  and  prices 
of  dairy  supplies,  Separators,  large  or 
small,  Babcock  Testers,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Cheese  Vats,  Tornado  Feed 
Cutters,  etc.,  as  well  as  close  estimates 
on  Creamery  Plants  of  any  capacity, 
write  R  E.  Steele,  109  California  St., 
San  Francisco. 


Messrs.  Stetson.  Spreekels,  et  al,  have  in- 
corporated the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Merced 
Railway  Co. ;  capital  stock,  $1, 500,000,  and 
will  build  a  railroad  from  Merced  through 
Mariposa  county  to  the  Yosemite  Valley 
through  a  rich  farming  and  mining  country  to 
one  of  California's  grandest  scenic  centers. 
Surveys  are  almost  completed  and  the  work 
of  grading  will  soon  begin.  The  road  will  be 
a  great  thing  for  Merced  and  Mariposa  coun- 
ties. 

The  Reno  Gazette  estimates  that  there  are 
but  17,500  head  of  beef  cattle  on  that  side  of 
the  mountains.  It  is  said  that  Shasta  valley 
is  about  cleaned  up,  and  if  California  must  de- 
pend upon  that  section  for  three  months'  beef 
supply,  when  they  use  about  1,200  head  a  day, 
it  looks  as  if  they  would  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  them  than  they  have  been 
paying.   

Throat  Diseases  commence  with  a  Cough, 
Cold  or  Sore  Throat.  "  Brown'*  Bronchial 
Troches"  gives  immediate  and  sure  relief. 


The  Murphy  family  have  about  concluded 
arrangements  for  the  sale  to  an  English  syn- 
dicate of  the  Santa  Marguerita  ranch  of  53,- 
000  acres  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county  for  a  sum 
approximating  $2,500,000.  It  will  be  sub- 
divided and  colonized  by  English  settlers.  H. 
F.  Allen,  who  represents  the  purchasers,  is 
now  in  San  Jose  concluding  the  negotiations. 


Paint 

For  House,  Barn, 
Buggy  or  Furniture. 

At  Manufacturer's  Lowest 
Prices.   Shipping  Charges  Prepaid. 

Sample  cards  and  full  information  free  for  the 
asking.  If  you  intend  to  paint  let  us  bear  from  you. 
It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket. 

F.  W.  DEV0E  &  CO..  224  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


BP 

Br 

.  7 

->.•-■ 

TURKEYS  BY  THE  ACRE 


The  February  Hustler  gives  a  view  of  a  five  acre 
Turkey  Park,  Fenced  with  Page,  from  which  over  two 
thousand  fine  birds  were  shipped  last  fall.  Send  for 
free  copy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


WOVEN  m  FENCE 


Over  50Styles 


Bestonearth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pig  and 
Chicken  tight,    you  can 

make  40  to  60)  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELM AN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,    -  Indiana. 


LODDEN'S. 


HAY&GRAIH  IT 
'  SUNS.  W|LL 

PAY 

to  get  our  la- 
L  test  Ciita- 
loene  of  the 
trreatest  line 
of 

IIIV  Tflfll  C  on  Earth.  A  postal  will  brine  It 
nH  I  IUUL«  Alsovaluable  information  about 
Ilnylnfr  and  Hay  Barns*  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  with 
any  elevator.  Now  Is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
harvest.'  \vrlte  at  once.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart) 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drneglstB,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with,  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars^  ■ 
THH  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


me  oca* 


(*KB?l!BtSWHnX 
VAPORIZER 

or  , 
KILL  GOPHER. 


Price,  In  crate.  tX:  weight.  1U  lbB. 
Makes  Bisulphide  effective  and  economical  and 
works  as  well  on  Ground  Squirrels. 
For  use  in  applying 

WHEELER'S  CARBON  BISULPHIDE. 
Price  reduced  to  M  per  5-gal.  can. 
Sold  by  the  trade  and  the  manufacturer, 

Utah  and  Alameda  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

steel] 

FARM  TRUCK. 


o 


ranges 


are  heavy  feeders  of  Potash. 
Potash  exerts  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit.  As  many 
soils  are  largely  deficient  in 
Potash,  a  heavy  application  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  12%  of 

Actual  Potash 

should  be  made.  The  best 
groves  in  the  state  will  bear 
testimony  to  these  facts. 

Our  pamphlets  arc  not  advertising  circulars  boom* 
ing  special  fertilizers,  hut  are  practical  works,  contain* 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilisation,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

95  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

rlEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


LOW  DOWN 


Durable. 


SAVES  HALF  A  HORSE. 

25  per  cent  stronger  than  wood.    25  per 
cent  less  draft  than  the  common  wagon,  I 
and  many  other  superior  points— all  are  , 
described  in  our  descriptive  circulars.  We 
are  very  anxious  to  nave  you  know  all! 
about  it.  Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 


iBETTENOORF  AXLE  CO.* 

f  DAVENPORT    I  A.  \ 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CUKE.  Certain  in  its 
effects  and  never  blisters.   Sold  everywhere. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

MAKERS  OF* 

WIRE 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 


WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  W  AUK  EG  AN,  ILL,  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL 
SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE '.  8  AND  10    PINE  STREET. 


FRANK  L.   BROWN,  PACIFIC  COAST  AQENT. 


Tlie  Forbes  Cultivator. 

Compact.    Durable.     Light  Draft. 

Hest  Iron  and  Steel.    No  woodwork  to  weather- 
check  or  split. 
No  neck  draft.    Teeth  and  Shovels  will  not  clog. 
Driver  has  his  work  in  front  of  him. 

Any  tooth  may  be  used. 
The  Forbes  Cultivator  is  made  in  two  sizes,  eleven  or 
thirteen  teeth.   The  eleven  tooth  cuts  six  feet  In  width, 
or  by  removing  bolts  can  be  reduced  to  a  five-foot  or 
even  smaller  if  desired.   The  eleven  tooth  is  calculated 
for  a  two-horse  machine.   The  thirteen  tooth  for  three  or 
four  horses,  and  cuts  either  five,  six  or  eight  feet  in  width. 
This  implement  is  commended  by  all  who  use  it. 
For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  address: 

GEORGE  1AV.  EORBES, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 
GUBSEKVILLE,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOGUE 
NO.  15. 


Jacks^ri^s 

Cross -Compound  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

FOR  EVERY  DUTY  AND  CAPACITY. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  lA/ORKLS, 

<j25  Sixth  Street   San  FranclJco. 
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A  Chemical  Detective. 


A  Budapest  manufacturer  has  in- 
formed the  police  that  he  possesses  a 
powder  with  which  thieves  can  be 
caught.  Having  recently  made  the  un- 
pleasant discovery  that  his  cash-box 
was  plundered  day  after  day,  and  fail- 
ing in  all  his  attempts  to  catch  the 
thief,  he  applied  in  his  dilemma  to  Mr. 
Telek,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Franzstadt  Commercial  Schools,  and 
the  latter  gave  him  a  powder  which  he 
sprinkled  over  his  cash  every  night  be- 
fore leaving  the  office.  This  powder 
has  the  peculiar  effect  of  dyeing  the 
skin  blue,  the  color  being  intensified 
by  washing,  while  it  resists  the  applica- 
tion of  soap.  On  the  very  first  day 
the  manufacturer  noticed  a  deficiency 
of  eight  crowns  in  the  silver  cash-box. 
He  at  once  called  his  employes  together 
and  ordered  them  one  by  one  to  steep 
their  hands  in  a  basin  full  of  water, 
got  ready  for  the  purpose.  One  of 
the  men  was  very  loth  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  comrades.  At  last  he  con- 
sented, when  no  sooner  had  he  dipped 
his  hands  in  the  bowl  than  they  turned 
dark  blue.  His  employer  stepped  up 
to  him  and  said,  "  You  are  the  thief  !  " 
and  the  man  confessed. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

FOR  HEDGE  PLANTING,  ETC. 
Sweet  Brier  Rose, 

Strong,  healthy  plants,  per  doz.,  $1.50;  per  100, 
$10.00;  half  the  quantity  at  same  rate,  free  by  mall 
or  express.   Larger  quantity,  special  rates. 
HENRY  MELDE, 
P.  O.  Box  132.  Eurexa,  Cal. 

Improved  New  Loganberry. 

I  have  not  the  exclusive  control  of  above,  for  I 
have  for  years  been  selling  to  other  nurseries,  but 
I  have  the  principal  stock.  Call  or  send  some 
friend  in  June  and  see  the  fruit. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY, 
HENRY  SHAW,  330  River  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

POTATOES  r.12 


Pacific  Nursery 

Office  and  Greenhouses, 
Cor  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

Nursery  at  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

TREES. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAHENTAL. 

Evergreens  and  Coniferous,  Palms  and  Dracenaes. 

Largest  and  best  grown  stock  of  Camellias,  the 
best  double  sorts.    Azaleas  indica,  double  and 
single.   Roses  on  own  roots  and  grafted  in  the 
best  varieties,  and  healthy,  very  strong  plants. 
F.  LUUEMANN. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Orovllle,  Hutte  Co.,  Cal. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Freo 


tATALOO  FREE. 


i  v 


-iiritot  er<»v«r«  of  POTATOES  fur  Sceil  In 
irl.ii.   The  -'liiiral  New-Yorker"  irlve«  Sul- 
r  7itii  i 


Knrlv  WIkooiinIii  n  yUWl  of  78ti  l.u-l.,1- j 
Ipemvre.    Trlcca  illrt  cheap.     Our  grvut  Seed  I 

,  li          148  nii|r< -iiimI  fmmple  14-l>uy  UihIIhIi  for] 

;  6c.po*tairc.   JOHN  A.  NAI./.KH  SEED  CO.,  LuCrone,  V 
WyV^rV¥VW¥VVV»VyV¥»VWi 


U/flNTED  ! 


5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  piece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALTA  LOMA  NURSERIES,  Alta  Loma,  Texas. 


MAKING  SEEDS 

Every  planter  wants  them,  We 

Sfil 1  yAV a  nt ed  best  seeds  i!heap 

HALF  REGULAR  PRICE,  targe  pkts. 
2  CTS.  &  up.  Extras  with  orders. 
Send  for  FINEST  BOOK  PRINTED, 
mailed  FREE.  Market  Gardeners 
fisk  }ur  Wholesale  Price  List. 

ALNEER  BROS., 

No.  11  Alneer  Blk,  Rockford.  III. 


Special  low  rates  on 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass, 

Cauliflower,  Cabbage, 


— AND- 


CrpnCof  every  variety.  Correspond- 
BJJUVB  ence  solicited  at  the  old  stand 

B.  F=\  WELLINGTON, 

425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Thos.  Meherin, 

Agent  for  the  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

(FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  OF  ALL  DE- 
t    SCRIPTIONS  AT  VERY  REASONABLE  RATES. 


GRASS,    CLOVER,    VEGETABLE.    FLOWER  AND 
TREE  SEEDS. 


Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pajaro  Valley  Nurseries 

Offer  a  Large  and  Complete  Assortment  of  all  kinds  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  &  Small  Fruits. 

Introducers,  and  the  Only  Nurseries  offering  the  True  and  Only  Genuine  LOGANBERRY  Plants 
for  sale.  One  of  the  greatest  novelties  in  small  fruits  ever  produced:  a  cross  between  a  raspberry  and 
a  blackberry.  Ten  acres  in  bearing  vines.   Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plates  and  circular. 


J/X/WES  WATERS, 


\AJ atsonville,  Cal. 


YES, 


A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  flARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.  J7.50  the  100. 
DO  you  live  in  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  orange  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather?  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit  ?   Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.   It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  water  than  any  other  root.  $15.00  and  130.00  the  100.  " 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  $10.00  to  $30.00  the  100  for  general  stock. 
Special  sizes  on  application. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager. 


aSJUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTUREYe5a8rJ896 

More  Profitable  than  WHEAT  or  COTTON,  with  less  labor  and  BISK.  Send  for 
catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  best  varieties.  ALPHA,  the  earliest  Chestnut, 
opens  Sept.  6th  to  loth  without  frost;  RELIANCE,  the  most  productive;  PAKKYS' 
GIANT,  the  largest,  six  inches  around :  PARAGON,  R1DCKLEY  and  others. 

STARR,  "the  perfection  of  early  apples."  BISMARCK,  iruits  at  two  years  old!  PAR- 
LIN'S  BEAUTY,  the  handsomest ;  LINCOLN  CORELESS,  KOONCE,  GOLDEN  RUS- 
SET, ANGEL  and  other  pears.  JAPAN  QUINCE  COLUMBIA,  a  handsome  shrub  pro- 
ducing a  valuable  fruit  unequalled  for  jelly.      ,,„,„,m, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  RARE  NOVELTIES,  and  VALUABLE  introductions.  JAPAN  BER- 
RIES, FRUIT,  SHADE  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


PARRYS'  POMONA  NURSERIES,  parry,  new  jersey. 


S/tLC  OF 


ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  AND  PALMS. 

AT  LOWEST  PR.CES  ON  RECORD.  SEND    FOR    PRICE  LIST. 


SI  IN  SFT  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO. 

A    ^  *  427-9  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Rio  Bon i to  Nurseries, 


BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL. 


SPECIAL  LIST  JUST  ISSUED 

Embracing  a  Large  Assortment  Leading  Deciduous  Trees,  Berries,  Etc. 


ORANGES,  LEMONS  AND  OLIVES, 

Acknowledged  Everywhere  Equal  to  the  Best.    Guaranteed  Healthy,  and  Free  from  Scale  or 

Other  Pests. 

«S-  WE    ARE    BOUND   TO    SELL.       WRITE    FOR    PRICES.  "S» 


W.  P.  HAMMON,  Manager, 


March  1st,  1896. 


BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO  CALIFORNIA 

IS    MAKING    SPECIAL    PRICES  ON 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

OLIVE  TREES. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS  BEFORE  PURCHASING. 


Address  GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor. 


GRAFTING  WOOD 


O  F 


"Wickson"  Plum 


AND 


GIANT  PRUNE. 

BURBANK'S  EXPERIMENT  FARMS,   -   -   SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERY, 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE.         ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Trees!  Trees!  Trees!  Trees! 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying  your  Stock. 


E.  C.  CLOWES, 


Stockton,  Cal. 
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Curious  Facts. 


What  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
siDgle  pane  of  glass  in  the  country  was 
received  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  from  Bel- 
gium recently.  It  is  twelve  and  one- 
half  feet  high,  fifteen  and  one-half  feet 
wide,  one-half  inch  thick  and  weighs 
1800  pounds. 

Two  Sicilian  scientists,  Grassi  and 
Rovelli,  have  recently  discovered  that 
the  housefly  is  the  intermediate  host  of 
a  species  of  tapeworm  which  does  much 
harm  among  chickens.  The  chickens 
eat  flies,  whose  bodies  contain  the 
larva1  of  the  tapeworm. 

A  regular  Hindustanee  carrier,  with 
a  weight  of  eighty  pounds  on  his 
shoulders — carried,  of  course,  in  two 
divisions,  hung  on  his  neck  by  a  yoke — 
will,  if  properly  paid,  lope  along  over 
100  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  a  feat 
which  would  exhaust  any  but  the  best- 
trained  runners. 

A  most  extraordinary  guard  takes 
up  its  quarters  in  the  Bank  of  England 
every  evening  at  7  o'clock,  all  the  year 
around,  remaining  there  until  7  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  It  is  an  officer's 
guard,  and  consists  of  a  drummer,  two 
sergeants  and  thirty  men,  all  well 
armed.  Each  man  receives  a  shilling 
from  the  bank  authorities  immediately 
upon  his  arrival. 

An  expert  tool  juggler  in  one  of  the 
great  English  needle  factories,  in  a  re- 
cent test  of  skill,  performed  one  of  the 
most  delicate  feats  imaginable.  He 
took  a  common  sewing  needle  of  medium 
size,  length  one  and  five-eighths  inches, 
and  drilled  a  hole  through  its  entire 
length  from  eye  to  point,  the  opening 
being  just  large  enough  to  permit  the 
passage  of  a  very  fine  hair. 

The  establishment  of  tea  and  coffee 
bouses  as  substitutes  for  saloons  is  re- 
garded by  Modern  Medicine  as  an  evil. 
It  says:  "The  good  women  who  de- 
vote so  much  time  and  labor  to  the  de- 
velopment and  conducting  of  these  en- 
terprises are  doubtless  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  tea  and  coffee  are  inebriating 
substances  as  well  as  alcohol,  though 
they  produce  a  different  form  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  one  which  seldom  results  in 
such  outbreaking  violence  as  sometimes 
arises  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors." 

Some  interesting  facts  were  de- 
veloped by  Prof.  Ranke  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  German  Anthropological 
Society,  in  relation  to  the  relative 
weights  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in 
man.  It  is  well  known  that  man  has 
not  the  heaviest  brain  of  any  animal; 
the  whale  and  the  elephant  have 
heavier.  Nor  has  he  the  heaviest  in 
proportion  to  his  weight  ;  some  singing 
birds,  various  small  apes  and  the  mole 
have  proportionately  heavier  brains. 
What  Ranke  brings  out  is  that  the 
weight  of  the  human  brain  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  spinal  cord  than  in  any  other  verte- 
brate; and  this,  therefore,  constitutes 
an  anatomical  distinction  of  man, 
strongly  contrasting  him  with  all  other 
animal  forms. 


If  the  total  heat  of  the  sun  were 
valued  at  twenty  million  dollars,  the 
proportion  of  its  genial  warmth  utilized 
by  the  earth  would  be  worth  about  one 
cent,  says  Sir  Robert  Ball,  in  McClurcs. 
The  balance  of  the  sun's  heat  is  wasted 
in  space,  so  far  as  science  knows.  If 
all  the  coal  in  the  earth  were  to  be 
used  for  sun  fuel,  the  heat  produced 
would  be  only  equal  to  that  shed  in  the 
tenth  part  of  a  second  by  Old  Sol.  The 
great  gaseous  mass,  which  is  larger 
than  the  moon's  orbit,  is  burned  up  so 
that  the  great  luminary  is  ten  inches 
smaller  each  day  than  it  was  the  day 
before. 


How's  This  ! 

We  offe  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  eannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure! 

F  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo.  O. 

We  the  undersigned  have  known  P.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  IS  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable,  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  tirm. 

Wkst  &  Thi  ax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldini;.  Kinnan  &  Makvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upou  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.   Price  75c.  per  bottle.   Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  Testimonials  free. 


Our 

Spray  Pump 


Beats  the  Record, 


SEND    FOR   OUR    NEW  CATALOGUE 

If  you  buy  a  "BEAN"  you  will  have  the 
best  there  is. 

The  "BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE,"  Bean's  Latest, 

Is  a  surprise  to  all  the  other  fellows.  - 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 

LOS  QATOS,  CAL. 


JUST  WHAT  YOD  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT  A  SJ1ALL  COST. 
i860  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  and  Paint  Complete  


-Lou 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


116  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ill  S.  Broadway,   Los  Angeles. 


GALVANIZED 


STEEL  WIRE 
NETTINGS 


-FOR- 


POULTRY  YARDS,  PIGEON  HOUSES, 
AYIARIES,  ETC. 


x-  ■*<-  -x-  -»«•-  -X- 


Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing  and  Gates. 

BARB  WIRE.  WIRE  CLOTH. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Circulars. 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company, 

2  5-^7  Fremont  Street  San  Francisco. 


\AI.  C  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 

dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE. — The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 

is  made.  . 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES,  ETC.,  ETC.    Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Dandy  No.  31  Steel  Flow  Doubletree  Frlce, 

Dandy  Steel  Flow  Singletree  

Buy  before  they  are  all  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 


OO  Each 
35  Each 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering  Poultry  Houses,  Sheds  and  Like  Structures. 


Whitewashing  done  for  THRKK-O  CARTERS 
OF  A  CEXT  per  Square  Yard. 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 

400  yardB  of  whlte- 
washing  or  '400  IreeB 
may  be  sprayed  In  one 
hour  by  Wauiwright'a 
Whit  rwHHliini;  .Ma- 
chine &  Tree  ' 


and  nozzles,  buildings  2i 
feet  high  can  be  white- 
washed or  trees  sprayed 
without  staging  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  build- 
ings at   the  Midwinter 
Fair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  tine  paint 
work.   We  also  supply  a 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Telephones, 
Transmitters.  Wire,  etc., 
for  communication  be- 
gs tween  Office,  warehouse. 
^  dwelling,  etc.   Send  for 
WM.  WAIMVltK.ll  1 .  1  ■»<!<»  Ma.ket 
Street,  near  Hayes. 


*  iiiiuiiuiiuiiuiiuiiuAiUiimiuumiuii* 

|SyCCEMEULcRR^ERs| 

-J  Sl'RAY  THEIR  TKKES.  C 

3  THE  DEMINC  SPRAY  PUMPS  t 
3      ARE  THE  "WORLD'S  BEST"  t 

^  Send  for  complete  catalogue  and  treatise  on  t 
^  *i>rn)ing, mailed  FREE.  The  DEMINC  CO.  E 
3  Hpnion  &  Hubbell.  «  =  F 

3  H  ••stern_^rti;lChica_£p.  111.        Salem,  Ohio.  ^ 

•  TT  TT  TT  Tt  TT  TT  TT  tT  TTTTTf  Tf  TfTTTFTTTTtTTT  TTTfTtTf TT  • 


Express 

Trepaid 

TUC  PflllCT  Spraysfrom 

I  nC  uUrflL  I  bucket  or  barrel  3)  feet. 


rinnhlo  Anilnir  made  on  new  scientific  and 
UOUOie  AClIng  mechanical  principles. 

Send  for  tree  catalogue  which  will  make  It 
plain  to  you  that  1  hare  the  sprayer  you 
want.         II.  li.  RINI.ER, 

Johnstown,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


JENSEN  & 

\V:t  t  son  vil  Ir.  Cal 


LAURITZEN, 

Manufacturers  of  the 


McLean  and  Dorsey  Orchard 
and  Field  Cultivators. 

Both  similar  in  construction  of  frame  and  teeth, 
but  different  lift  for  raisin?  and  lowering  cultiva- 
tor, the  Dorsey  being,  the  latest  improved  and  lifts 
very  easy.  Both  Cultivators  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  all  who  use  them,  either  for  field  or 
orchard  use. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  Agents, 


id  \  18  Drumm  St., 


Sun  I  i  .in  i-.  ...  <  :tl. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  ...  1883.   Patented  April  17.  1883. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  and  carry  lta  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

OfThls  Scraper  is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  #40:  Steel,  two-horse, 
•31.   Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENDEN,  ST0CKT0H,  CAL. 


CATALOGUE 
of  GUNS  and 
SPORTING  GOODS 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES. 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.  C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  st.mlouis. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
I'm  mi]'-,  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  I0,(JU)  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.  T.  AMES,  Gait. Cal. 


March  21,  1896. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Fkancisco,  March  18,  1890. 
WHEAT.— The  local  market  for  cash  or 
spot  parcels  declined  slightly  the  past  week, 
in  sympathy  with  lower  prices  for  futures.  At 
shippers'  lower  bids  very  little  business 
passed,  owing  to  the  holders'  views  being 
above  buyers'.  As  the  latter  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  urgent  wants,  outside  of  small 
parcels  favorably  situated  for  stiffening,  and 
also  for  topping  off  purposes,  they  did  not  bid 
above  European  parity.  Holders  seem  indif- 
ferent sellers  by  reason  of  the  very  strong 
statistical  position  of  the  cereal  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  only  selling  reported  the  past 
week  was  by  parties  to  save  expenses,  and 
also  holders  whose  margins  on  borrowed 
money  had  declined,  which  created  fears  by 
lenders.  The  quantity  in  this  State  and,  as 
for  that,  on  this  coast  available  for  export  is 
quite  low,  which  makes  a  fairly  firm  feeling 
in  the  face  of  lower  prices  abroad.  Although 
the  outlook  at  this  writing  is  favorable  for 
the  growing  crop,  yet  it  will  take  the  usual 
well-distributed  spring  rains  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  While  the  plant  is  not  suffering 
now,  yet  there  is  not  sufficient  moisture  in 
the  ground  to  carry  it,  in  many  sections,  a 
fortnight  longer.  At  the  East  the  weather 
has  been  quite  favorable  for  winter  wheat, 
and  while  the  acreage  is  smaller,  yet  the 
prospscts  are  such  as  to  justify  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  full  average  yield  to  the  acre.  For 
spring  wheat  it  is  claimed  there  will  be  an 
increased  acreage  seeded,  and  without  any 
unforeseen  unfavorable  climatic  changes  the 
outturn  of  the  latter  is  expected  to  be  large. 

In  our  market  no  vessel  cleared  the  past 
week  for  Europe,  but  one  sailed  for  Australia 
with  a  cargo  of  wheat  and  flour.  The  number 
of  vessels  in  port  under  charter  for  European 
ports  is  small,  but  the  disengaged  tonnage 
now  here  and  also  about  due  is  quite  large  for 
the  season. 

For  milling  wheat  the  demand  is  only  fair, 
but  owing  to  the  limited  available  supply  the 
market  is  kept  firm  to  strong.  At  the  East 
milling  grades  are  also  reported  light  for  the 
season,  with  a  continued  fair  movement  of 
flour  to  South  African  ports.  The  local  mar- 
ket is  quoted  bv  buyers  as  follows:  Low 
grades,  *l«il.0fi'4 ;  No.  1  shipping,  $l.0~%Cm 
IM%;  choice,  91.10@1.11%;  milling,  $1.20® 
1.26'/4,  with  even  $1.87%  paid  in  exceptional 
cases. 

Speculative  Wheat  Market.— By  reason 
of  unsettled  and  lower  markets  for  future  de- 
livery at  the  East  and  abroad,  trading  on  call 
in  our  market  has  been  light.  At  the  lower 
prices  sellers  were  scarce.  The  situation 
was  made  bearish  by  the  government  monthly 
report  giving  the  stock  in  farmers'  hands  at 
about  00,000,000  bushels  more  on  March  1st  of 
this  year  than  was  held  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1895.  This  feeling  was  strengthened 
still  further  by  advice  of  heavy  shipments 
from  Russia.  The  fact  that  the  world's  vis- 
ible supply  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  at 
the  like  time  in  1895  does  not  seem  to  cut  the 
figure  its  importance  demands.  Chicago  ad- 
vices state  that  the  plungers  in  that  market 
operated  on  the  bear  side,  which  broke  prices. 
Towards  the  close  the  plungers,  as  a  rule, 
seem  to  have  turned  bulls,  causing  better 
prices.  This  change,  it  is  said,  has  been 
brought  about  by  lessened  shipments  from 
Russia,  stronger  export  buying  at  the  East, 
and  reports  that  the  shipments  from  Argen- 
tine will  steadily  fall  away.  It  looks  as  if 
operators  are  beginning  to  give  more  atten- 
tion at  the  East  to  July  delivery;  and  as 
transactions  for  this  month  increase,  those  for 
May  will  fall  away.  This  was  the  rule  last 
year,  when  quite  a  corner  was  run  and  July 
forced  up.  Dealers  look  for  higher  prices  for 
July  than  ruled  at  any  time  this  year  for 
May. 

The  closing  prices  per  bushel  at  Chicago  and 
per  cental  at  San  Francisco  were  as  follows  : 

Chicago.  San  Francisco. 

May.         May.  Dec. 

Thursday                           64>«  $1  09%  $1  07!, 

Friday                             6:2(4          1  10  1  07v4 

Saturday                           63'a          1  Ws  1  07% 

Monday                             62'4          1  Oil  1  06K 

Tuesday                           63'*          1  10'  i  1  OK 

Crop  Prospects.— Rains  the  past  week  were 
not  general,  for  south  of  Fresno  there  was  no 
precipitation.  Where  there  was  rainfall 
great  good  resulted  to  the  growing  crop. 
From  information  at  hand,  it  looks  as  if  gen- 
eral and  well-distributed  rainfalls  must  be 
had  within  the  next  two  weeks  for  some  sec- 
tions, while  in  others  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  to  carry  the  plant  for  a  longer  time. 

Charters  — The  market  is  dull  for  spot  and 
to  arrive.  This  is  due  to  small  available  sup- 
ply of  1895  wheat  for  export  and  the  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  1890  crop.  The  tonnage 
situation  is  as  follows  :  Vessels  in  port  load- 
ing, 23,555  registered  tons,  against  :i8,970  at 
like  date  in  1895;  disengaged  in  port,  43,212; 
1895,  39,710;  on  the  way,  209,994;  1895,  205,940. 

BARLEY.— Exports  to  date  aggregate 
1,834,573  centals,  against  523,128  centals  dur- 
ing the  like  time  in  1894-5.  The  supply  on 
this  coast  is  quite  light  in  both  feed  and 
brewing.  This  causes  holders  to  remain  firm 
in  view  of  a  good  demand  for  feed  and  a  fair 
inquiry  for  brewing.  The  East  reports  a 
scarcity  in  the  better  grades,  particularly 
brewing,  which  makes  stiff  markets  there. 
Europe  continues  to  report  light  stocks  and 
firm  markets.    Crop  prospects  continue  good 


for  a  fair  yield.  The  average,  take  the  coast 
as  a  whole,  is  said  to  be  below  last  year's. 
For  spot  the  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Feed,  67%@75c;  brewing,  77%(S;S5c,  with,  in 
some  cases,  a  slight  advance  paid  on  the  out- 
side figures  for  gilt  edge  brewing. 

The  closing  prices  for  No.  1  feed  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows  : 

_,       .  May.  Dec. 

Thursday  7l%  Tly 

Friday  71  73 

Saturday   70U  71 

Monday  .'"to  7b% 

Tuesday   71 H  7l'/2 

OATS.— The  market  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  redeeming  features.  The  stock  here  and 
supply  to  draw  from  are  said  to  be  large, 
which  causes  dealers  not  to  anticipate  their 
wants.  The  market  is  quoted  easy  at  the 
following  prices:  Milling,  80f7iS334c ;  feed,  65 
tfg80c:  gray,  70(®75c;  red,  for  seed,  85ci7#$l  05; 
black,  05c,  with  as  high  as  SI  10  paid  for  seed  ; 
Surprise,  90@96%c. 

CORN.  — Receipts  and  offerings  continue 
above  requirements.  The  heavy  stocks  held 
at  the  East  by  farmers  are  against  the  mar- 
ket. Our  market  is  quoted  as  follows  :  Large 
yellow,  87%fe9lc;  small  round,  98:,.cfa$l  02%: 
white,  80rrf,85c. 

RYE.— Market  dull  at  80@83%c. 
BUCKWHEAT.— The  market  is  inactive  at 

FEEDSTUFF.— There  has  been  a  fair  de- 
mand at  steady  prices.  Bran  is  quoted  at  $12 
^12  50  per  ton,  and  middlings  at  $16@18  50. 
Roll  barley  at  $16@17,  and  feed  corn  at  $20@21 
per  ton;  oilcake  meal,  $21@21  50  per  ton;  cot- 
tonseed oilcake,  $21  per  ton. 

HAY.— The  market  is  easy,  with  the  offer- 
ings free  and  demand  light.  The  crop  prom- 
ises to  be  good.  The  market  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows: Wheat,  $sn„\2  per  ton;  oat,  $8^9;  wheat 
and  oat,  $*c«ll;  barley,  $7^,9 ;  alfalfa,  $7^9; 
clover,  $6fo;8  50;  compressed,  %7(<r,l0  50;  stock, 
$6@7. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  35@60c  per 
bale. 

BEANS. — There  is  nothing  new  to  re- 
port, as  better  inquiry  is  looked  for 
later  on.  We  quote:  Bavos,  $1  05@1  20; 
Small  Whites,  $1  25ft)l  40;  Pea,  |1  4W<nl  50; 
Large  Whites,  $1  lOfrM  15;  Pink,  90o@$120; 
Reds,  $1  mm  90;  Red  Kidneys,  nominal; 
Limas,  $2  25@2  55;  Butter,  $1  40@1  50. 

POTATOES.— New  are  coming  in  more 
freely  and  selling  at  l%@2c,  according  to 
size.  Sweets  range  from  $1. 50@2. 50  per  cen- 
tal. The  other  kinds  are  quoted  as  follows: 
Burbanks,  30@90c;  garnet  Chiles,  05(^85c; 
eariy  rose,  40f?t50c ;  Petalumas  and  Tomales, 
40@50c. 

ONIONS. —There  is  nothing  new  to  report. 
Good  to  choice,  60c@$1.10;  cut,  25@40c. 

VEGETABLES.— One  canner  is  in  the 
market  for  asparagns;  others  will  be  soon. 
Receipts  of  seasonable  kinds  are  increasing, 
causing  lower  prices.  The  market  is  quoted 
as  follows :  Asparagus,  60c@$2  per  box  ;  rhu- 
barb, 40(Q05c  per  box;  green  peas,  2@2%c  per 
ft. 

BUTTER.— Supplies  are  increasing  and,  as 
much  of  that  coming  in  has  to  be  sold,  the 
market  is  easier,  with  retail  dealers  not  an- 
ticipating their  wants.  Creamery  is  17@18c; 
imitation  creamery,  15fa)17c;  dairy,  in  rolls, 
14^10e.   The  market  closed  easy. 

CHEESE.— The  market  has  ruled  steady, 
as  follows:  According  to  quality,  at  9fa)ll%c 
for  old  to  mild  new,  and  I0%@l'3c  for  Young 
America. 

EGGS— With  lighter  supplies  and  a  good 
demand  the  market  stiffened  slightly.  It  is 
quoted  as  follows  :  Store,  9%@10%c;  Ranch, 
ll@12c;  Duck,  15@16c. 

POULTRY— The  market  is  steady.  A  good 
demand  is  expected  next  week,  but  this  may 
be  offset  by  freer  receipts  of  Eastern. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound   13(a).  }4 

hens   I3@  14 

Dressed  Turkeys   13'd>  IS 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  3  5u@4  2b 

young  6  00(£7  50 

Broilers   5  00@6  25 

Fryers  6  00<fii6  75 

Hens   4  0U(«5  00 

Ducks  7  000.-8  00 

Geese,  per  pair  1  25(«>2  00 

Pigeons,  per  doz  2  00f«  2  25 

young  2  50@3  00 

HONEY.— The  market  is  quoted  as  follows : 
Comb,  bright,  W(tt)l2c;  8%9c  for  lower  grades  ; 
extracted,  white,  5©5%c;  light  amber,  4^(S) 
4%c;  dark  amber,  4c;  dark,  2fS)3c. 

HOPS— European  advices  are  slightly  bet- 
ter; still  prices  in  England  are  lower  than 
for  many  years.  With  us  there  is  nothing 
new  to  report.  Eastern  advices  indicate  that 
the  acreage  will  be  about  the  same  as  that  of 
last  year,  which  does  not  look  well  for  good 
prices.  If  the  markets  were  allowed  to  clean 
up,  the  outlook  for  the  1897  crop  would  be 
good. 

WOOL— Receipts  of  Spring  are  increasing, 
but  we  are  unable  to  get  quotations.  Dealers 
say  they  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  spring. 
It  looks  as  if  there  will  be  an  absence  of  East- 
ern buyers,  unless  the  market  East  improves. 
English  advices  report  a  stronger  tone. 

SEEDS— There  is  a  continuous  lirm  demand 
for  standard  grass  seeds.  The  market  is 
quoted  as  follows:  Alfalfa,  8V£@9%C|  mus- 
tard, yellow,  $1.40@1.65;  do  brown,  $1.95® 
2.25;  flax,  $l.65@1.75. 

LIVE  STOCK— As  shearing  enlarges  mutton 
sheep  offer  more  freely,  causing  lower  prices. 
Hogs  are  strong,  with  a  sliglil  advance  ob- 
tainable for  some  breeds  on  our  outside  quo- 
tations. 

Beef— First  quality,  5%@5%c;  extra  choice, 
5%®6c;  second  quality,  4%ftJ5c;  third  qual- 
ity, 3%@4c. 

Veal— Large,  5©6%c;  small,  6%®7%c. 

Mutton— Wethers,  5%@6c;  ewes,  5@5%c. 

Lamb— Weak;  spring,  8fa!9c;  yearlings, 
6%@7c. 

Pork— Live  hogs,  4<?f)4%c  for  large,  4%(«i4%c 
for  small ;  dressed,  5(gi6%c. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  18,  1896. 

New  York  mail  advices  just  to  hand  report 
as  follows:  "The  inquiry  for  loose  Muscatel 
raisins,  particularly  good  three-crowns,  con- 
tinues ;  and  as  the  available  supply  appears 
to  be  light,  prices  are  hardening.  The  gen- 
eral inside  quotation  is  3%c,  though  it  may 
still  be  possible  to  pick  up  some  stock  at  3^e. 
Four-crowns  of  good  quality  are  quoted  at 
4^@4%c,  but  for  the  best  stock  43^@5c  is  de- 
manded. Two-crowns  are  also  scarce,  but 
command  little  attention.  California  London 
layers  are  more  inquired  for,  but  no  business 
of  consequence  is  reported.  We  hear  of  sales 
of  small  lots  at  80c.  California  prunes  in 
boxes  are  becoming  very  scarce  on  the  spot, 
and  the  tendency  of  market  is  upward.  Still 
there  was  no  actual  change  in  prices  to-day. 
There  was  less  demand  for  apricots  and 
peaches,  but  this  was  attributable  more  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  than  to  de- 
creasing interest  on  the  part  of  buyers.  For 
both  varieties  of  fruit  the  market  is  firm,  the 
cheap  stock  being  well  out  of  the  way.  In 
nuts  there  is,  as  usual  at  this  season,  little 
business  doing,  and  the  market  is  almost 
featureless." 

The  general  features  in  the  local  market 
are  essentially  unchanged  since  our  last 
week's  review.  Offerings  are  said  to  be  light 
yet.  In  the  absence  of  any  marked  demand, 
no  improvement  in  prices  is  reported.  Odds 
and  ends  of  about  all  kinds  are  being  slowly 
cleaned  up.  Crop  advices  coming  to  hand  re- 
port more  damage  to  almonds  and  apricots  by 
frost  than  had  been  expected.  A  gentleman 
returned  from  the  Sonoma  and  Sacramento 
valleys  says  there  is  a  large  dropping.  An- 
other person  who  visited  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  states  that  the  almond  and  apricot 
dropping  is  very  much  larger  than  had  been 
expected.  The  crops  of  these  two  will  un- 
questionably be  light  in  this  State.  It  is  ex- 
pected that,  without  further  frosts,  the  prune 
crop  will  be  large.  Regarding  peaches,  re- 
ports are  more  or  less  conflicting.  Correct 
information  will  hardly  be  available  for  some 
days. 

DRIED  PEACHES— The  market  is  reported 
quiet,  with  an  absence  of  any  inquiry  for  car- 
load parcels  for  shipment  Eastward,  where 
stocks  are  said  to  be  light,  but  no  demand, 
outside  of  that  in  a  small  consumptive  way. 
The  market  is  quoted  locally  at  2%<</,4  cents, 
according  to  quality.  The  movement  is  light 
for  coast  wants. 

EVAPORATED  APPLES— Private  letters 
from  the  East  are  rather  discouraging.  They 
state  that  the  supply  of  Eastern  dried  is 
heavy,  with  more  or  less  of  a  selling  pressure. 
With  us  the  market  is  dull  at  4ft}4%  cents, 
quoted  according  to  quality. 

APRICOTS— A  slightly  better  movement  is 
reported.  At  the  East  consigned  stocks  are 
selling  more  freely.  For  local  wants  the  mar- 
ket is  dull  and  inactive. 

PRUNES— Dealers  report  a  slightly  better 
feeling  in  the  four  sizes  and  smaller  grades, 
with  Eastern  bids  on  the  market  at  3  to  3% 
cents  f.  o.  b.  for  the  former.  At  these  figures 
some  sales  are  reported.  Larger  sizes  are 
more  or  less  neglected. 

RAISINS— More  inquiry  is  reported  from 
Atlantic  seaboard  points,  with  sales  said  to 
have  been  made  at  31+  cents  for  3-crowns  de- 
livered there.  Dealers  quote  f.  o.  b.  parcels 
as  follows:    2-crown,  l*,c;  3-crown,  2@2%c. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

APPLES— Receipts  are  light.  Stocks  are 
steadily  decreasing.  The  market  is  quoted 
at  30cr}f$1.00  per  box  for  common  to  good,  and 
$1.25@1.50  for  choice,  and  extra  at  $1.75^$2. 

CITRUS  FRUITS  Limes  are  scarce. 
Lemons  are  in  fair  supply.  Receipts  of 
oranges  are  larger,  as  is  the  consumption  de- 
mand. The  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Oranges— Navels,  poor  to  good,  75c@$1.75  a 
box;  choice,  $2f/ $3;  seedlings,  50eiW!$1.65  a 
box,  according  to  quality.  Frozen  are  hard 
to  sell.  Lemons,  per  box,  common  to  fair, 
$1.00®$1.50;  choice,  $1.~5®$2.50,  with  extra 
selling  up  to  $2.75  a  box. 


Minnesota  Chief  Separator. 

So  well  are  the  merits  of  these  threshing  ma- 
chines known  on  this  coast,  for  their  capacity  to 
do  first-class  work  on  grain,  beans,  and  seeds  of  all 
kinds,  that  but  little  need  be  said  in  commenda- 
tion. Special  attention,  however,  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  builders  are  putting  up  a  combined 
grain  and  bean  thresher,  furnishing  interchange- 
able bean  and  grain  cylinders,  concaves,  pulleys, 
gear,  etc.,  for  converting  the  separator  from  one 
to  the  other.  As  an  indication  of  the  high  opinion 
held  by  many  for  the  Minnesota  Chief,  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  S.  J.  Mott  of  Sacramento, 
dated  February  4th,  1KS)6,  is  annexed: 

'•  As  for  the  bean  machine  I  purchased  of  you 
last  year,  I  ran  twenty-nine  days  and  threshed 
twenty-six  thousand  sacks.  Our  days  were  short 
ones,  generally  beginning  work  at  about  9  or  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  some  limes  not  till  after- 
noon, on  account  of  the  dampness.  The  machine 
did  excellent  work  in  every  respect,  threshing  the 
beans  clear  out  of  the  straw  and  not  cracking 
them,  leaving  them  clean  enough  for  the  market. 
As  to  varieties,  I  thrashed  four,  Lady  Washing- 
tons,  white  pea,  bayous  and  pinks.  Your  machine 
did  everything  that  was  claimed  for  it,  and  I 
would  heartily  recommend  it  to  anyone  wishing  a 
bean  thresher.  I  never  stopped  once  during  the 
season  for  breakage  on  the  machine. 

•' I  had  much  skepticism  to  overcome,  but  when 
1  started  up  and  people  saw  what  I  could  do,  I  had 
to  refuse  as  much  work  as  I  did.  If  the  beans  had 
been  gotten  to  the  machine  at  fast  as  it  would  do 
the  work,  it  would  have  threshed  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  sacks  per  day.  As  for  pink  beans, 
the  machine  will  thresh  them  perfectly  in  every 
respect.  1  can  not  say  too  much  for  your 
machine." 

Send  to  the  manufacturers,  Robert  Brand  &  Co., 
521  Third  street,  Oakland,  for  catalogue. 


Knows  a  Good  Thing. 

The  Little  Giant 
Cream  Separator  is 
known  all  over  the 
world,  and  like  the 
other  Sharpies  sepa- 
rators is  driving  all 
competitors  out  of 
the  market  It  is 
pre  -  eminently  the 
machine  for  the  intelligent  dairyman. 
An  Australian  butter  maker  calls  it 
"a  patent  staircase  to  the  farmer's 
heaven."  Send  for  circulars  to 
P.  M.  Sharples, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 

BAKER     &  HAmiLTON. 


THE  LION  STEEL,  FRAME  DISC  HARROW 

reverses  without  detaching;  with  or  without  Ex- 
tension heads.   Write  for  Special  Circular. 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

\/§f  General  Commission  Merchants,  *fr 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

O"  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

IN  O  T  I  C  E  ! 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  the 
office  of  the  Association,  108  Davis  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  WEDNESDAY,  April  8th, 
1896.  I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHAS.  WOOD,  Secretary. 

EVERY  WOMAN 

,J^a  Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 

 —  WASHER  on  trial 

and  no  money  paid 
until  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Wash- 
ing easy.  Clothes 
clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child 
can  use  it.  I  pay 
freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.E.ROSS,  118  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large 
Be  sniiE  to  Bee  it  before  subscribing  for  any 
G.  W.  York  A  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago, 


pages, 
other. 
III. 


KEEPERS  SEND  FO« 


U  Magazine,  and  Catalog.  ofDHCOUrrLICCI 
VfKKE.  THEA.I.ROOTi;0.,Medlna,0. 


CLEANINCS 


__   Sample  copy  oi 

N  BEE  CULTURE. 


Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  Give  plainly  your  name  and  address.  H.  K. 
STARKWEATHER.  810 California  St..  San  Francisco. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

THE   ONLY    TYPEWRITING  MACHINE 

with  the  Writing  always  in  sight,  and  has  Simple 
Strong  Quick  Action.  Direct  Stroke,  Steel  Type, 
Powerful  Maulfolder,  Permanent  Alignment.  Price 
onlv  175,  sent  on  trial.  H.  K.  STARKWEATHER  CO.. 
Ground  Floor  :il0  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Blake,    Moff  Itt    «fc  Towtie, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeies. 
BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


WAGON  AND 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Observations  by  the  Lecturer. 


Yuba  City  Grange  is  talking  of  pic- 
nic and  mass  meeting. 

Tulare  range  is  still  tussling  with 
the  road  question  and  Highway  Com- 
mission. 

Sacramento  is  preparing  for  the 
spring  festivities  and  the  next  State 
Grange. 

The  Lecturer  of  Alhambra  Grange 
will  kindly  accept  thanks  and  regrets, 
and  come  again. 

Says  the  Lecturer  :  "  Eden  Grange 
is  growing  and  improving.  I  am  in 
hopes  soon  to  say  more  on  the  topics 
you  have  sent  us." 

A  recent  meeting  of  Stockton 
Grange  was  fully  occupied  with  "  Free 
Market"  and  "Sugar  Beet"  ques- 
tions.   So  writes  the  worthy  Lecturer. 

Brother  Tuohy  of  Tulare  closes  an 
interesting  letter  thus  :  "  The  Grange 
is  the  only  farmers'  organization.  Its 
aims  and  works  are  good.  It  will  yet 
be  recognized  and  credited  with  its  in- 
herent merits." 

The  Lecturer  finds  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  activity  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
in  their  self-examination  and  improve- 
ment, all  other  efforts  in  this  direction 
having  yielded  to  the  Grange  as  the 
superior  organization,  if  not  now  the 
only  one  that  ministers  to  the  wants  of 
the  husbandman.  We  find  more  in- 
quiry for  Grange  paths  and  principles 
than  for  many  years  past,  and  scores 
of  new  and  reorganized  Granges  are  of 
daily  occurrences  in  the  older  Slates, 
and"  those  in  existence  are  filling  up 
with  numbers  very  rapidly.  Many 
Granges  contain  from  200  to  400  mem- 
bers and  still  adding  more.  It  would 
seem  once  more  true  that  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  thrive  best  under  oppression  ; 
that  when  prosperity  is  abroad  in  the 
land  we  become  careless  of  our  rights 
and  duties.  The  struggle  for  a  living 
and  for  supremacy  goes  on  apace  ; 
hence  he  who  slumbers  along  the  way 
loses  his  place  in  the  procession.  The 
active  and  useful  farmer  who,  with  his 
family,  unites  with  a  Grange  or  other 
rural  organization,  gives  and  receives 
information  and  training,  helps  his  own 
household,  as  well  as  benefits  those  by 
whom  of  necessity  he  must  be  sur- 
rounded. 

A  contemporary  writes  well  on  the 
subject  of  diversified  farming,  the 
starting  of  new  industries  in  our  State 
such  as  sugar,  dairy,  tobacco,  flax,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  hog  product  to 
something  nearer  the  home  demand, 
which  seems  at  present  not  the  case. 
The  writer  nearly  two  years  ago 
pointed  out  how,  by  co-operation,  swine 
growers  could  become  their  own  pack- 
ers and  preparers  of  their  bacon  and 
hams,  and  thus  circumvent  the  maw  of 
the  hog  buyers,  who  get  the  product  at 
their  own  price  because  the  small 
grower  was  helpless.  Such  a  proce- 
dure turns  out  to  be  nothing  new.  In 
Germany,  or  large  sections  of  it,  hogs 
are  changed  to  a  marketable  product 
by  co-operation,  and  with  most  favor- 
able results.  The  system  is  easy, 
plain  and  requires  very  little  capital  in 
addition  to  the  raw  material,  which  in 
its  finished  state  is  either  returned  to 
the  producer  or  sold  in  bulk,  as  may 
have  been  agreed  upon.  These  associ- 
ations, the  reports  say,  have  divided 
large  dividends  to  the  shareholders, 
besides  getting  a  good  price  for  their 
produce. 

As  to  wheat,  any  reduction  or  change 
that  may  help  to  reduce  surplus  stocks 
is  to  be  commended;  yet  the  first  gen- 
eration of  wheat  growers  in  California 
will  remember  that  our  market  im- 
proved as  our  harvests  expanded,  and 
only  declined  in  sympathy  with  the 
value  of  breadstuffs  the  world  over.  It 
is  idle  to  talk  of  displacing  wheat  on 
these  great  interior  plains  with  any 
product  now  in  sight.  The  wheat 
grower  must  proceed  until  he  forces  a 
market  and  margin  against  the  other 
fellow,  and  he  must  do  it  through  econ- 
omy and  natural  advantages. 

To  illustrate  the  present  feeling  in 


the  Grange  world,  the  writer  at  con- 
siderable research  has  transcribed 
from  many  sources  to  this  department 
condensed  grange  notes;  but  it  comes 
by  columns,  pages  and  sheets,  and  but 
little  of  it  is  condensable  into  admis- 
sable  proportions.  Doubtless  Califor- 
nia grange  news  would  be  preferable, 
and  which  will,  we  trust,  become  more 
abundant  later  on. 

John  Kugler,  secretary  of  Missouri 
State  Grange,  writes  his  paper  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  I  honestly  believe  that  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  our  Missouri  farmers  be- 
gin to  realize  that  there  is  need  for  or- 
ganization among  farmers.  I  dare  say, 
without  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, that  no  State  in  our  Union  can 
surpass  Missouri  in  soil,  products  and 
everything  else  to  make  people  happy 
and  contented,  and  yet,  in  looking  over 
our  fine  country,  there  is  the  cry  of 
hard  times,  and  farmers  are  forced  to 
take  the  advice  of  city  orators  and  be- 
gin to  economize,  until  the  town  people 
begin  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  farm- 
er's forced  economy  leaves  their  goods 
on  the  shelves.  Where  is  there  a  bet- 
ter field,  a  larger  platform,  for  our 
farmers  to  meet  on  than  in  our  old 
Grange,  where  a  man's  religion  and 
political  opinions  are  alike  respected 
and  perfect  freedom  reigns,  and  where 
our  motto  is  :  'We  will  love  our  neigh- 
bors as  ourselves,  we  will  treat  them 
as  our  brothers ' ?  " 

J.  M.  Williams,  Lecturer  of  Nebraska 
State  Grange,  among  other  interesting 
news,  reports  to  his  paper  as  follows 
concerning  the  late  State  Grange  ses- 
sion: "  The  reports  of  the  various  of- 
ficers and  delegates  showed  our  Order 
to  be  in  a  very  healthy  condition 
throughout  the  State,  considering  the 
crop  failure  of  1893-94  and  only  a  par- 
tial crop  the  past  year  and  the  extreme 
closeness  of  money.  All  who  attended 
our  State  meeting  were  highly  pleased 
and  left  us  filled  with  renewed  hope 
and  courage  to  battle  for  the  success  of 
our  grand  principles  and  the  extension 
of  our  Order." 

The  Worthy  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  while  at  Cleveland,  O. ,  was  in- 
terviewed and  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows regarding  the  general  condition 
of  farmers:  Over  the  entire  country 
there  seems  to  be  a  common  suffering 
among  farmers  and  also  an  unequal 
yield  of  crops.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  crops  have  been  heavy, 
but  in  other  sections  farmers  have  been 
particularly  unfortunate.  Prices  are 
lower  this  year  than  they  ever  were." 

California,  accordingly,  is  feeling 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  do  her 
Eastern  sisters. 

R.  L.  Holman,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  in  writing 
to  the  Grange  Bulletin,  grows  jubilant 
over  the  success  of  the  Clark  County 
Farmers'  Institute  held  on  February 
11th  and  12th.  He  says:  "  We  found 
the  citizens  well  posted  and  wide- 
awake. Every  preparation  was  made 
for  a  grand  intellectual  feast.  They 
opened  a  nicely  furnished  church  for 
the  meeting.  The  house  was  filled 
three  times  the  first  day  and  at  the 
night  session  there  was  hardly  stand- 
ing room." 

Brother  George  B.  Horton,  Worthy 
Master  of  Michigan  State  Grange,  tells 
the  Patrons  of  that  State,  in  the 
Grange  Visitor,  what  they  can  do  by 
way  of  organizing  and  reorganizing 
Granges.  He  says:  "  I  have  noticed 
in  the  various  Grange  papers  of  the 
forward  course  of  the  Grange.  In 
Michigan  much  has  been  done  to  en- 
courage the  work  and  define  methods 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
right  if  you  get  the  right  one 
for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 

There  is  no  other  way  to 
enjoy  your  lamp  and  avoid 
expense. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


of  procedure.  Results  are  beginning 
to  show  through  much  inquiry,  and 
some  Granges  have  been  added  "to  the 
list. 

The  Turner  Center,  Maine,  Dairying 
Association,  which  has  factories  in 
Auburn  and  Turner,  employs  fifty-five 
cream  collectors  and  collects  from 
sixty  towns,  including  Androscoggin, 
Franklin,  Kennebec,  Oxford  and  Cum- 
berland counties  In  1895  the  associa- 
tion paid  to  farmers  $282,371.48  for 
1,341,302  pounds  of  butter,  represent- 
ing 785,320  gallons  of  cream. 

From  Ohio,  Indiana,  Maine,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa  and  many  other  States 
come  cheering  reports  of  Grange  prog- 
ress. Farmers  everywhere  are  ready 
for  organization,  and  the  Grange  must 
not  lose  this  golden  opportunity. 

Worthy  Master  High,  since  his  re- 
turn from  the  National  Grange,  has 
buckled  on  the  armor  of  work  and  is 
out  in  the  fields  laboring  diligently, 
and  we  feel  sure  his  labors  will  be 
crowned  with  a  liberal  harvest. 

Somers  creamery  received  during 
last  year  489,751  spaces  of  cream, 
making  73,949  pounds  of  butter,  sold 
at  the  average  price  of  25. 98  cents. 
Patrons  received  payment  each  month 
and  four  per  cent  on  capital  stock  was 
paid. 

The  subordinate  Granges  are  raising 
funds  to  keep  the  State  Lecturer  in 
the  field.  So  writes  Mrs.  M.  Wright, 
Secretary  Washington  State  Grange. 

The  Massachusetts  Total  Abstinence 
Society  celebrates  its  fifty-second  an- 
niversary this  week. 

Washington  State  Grange  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-three  subordinate 
Granges. 

Senator  Pugh  wants  each  State  to 
have  its  own  distinctive  postage  stamp. 

Senator  Hawley  is  opposed  to  any 
more  national  holidays. 


EVERY  FAMILY 
SHOULD   KNOW  THAT 


■Mm 

^  VEGETABLE 


$1  \y 


fs  a  very  remarkable  remedy,  both  for  TN- 
TERNAL  and  EXTERNAL  use,  and  won. 
derful  in  its  quick  action  to  relieve  distress. 

Pa  i n  -  W i  1  if*  r*  1' a  sure  cure  for  Sore 
t~cllII  =  l\lilCr  Throat.  Couchn, 
CliiHx,  Dm  11  lm  n  ,  Dysentery,  Cramps, 
Cholera,  and  all  Bowel  Complaints. 

Pain=K~illiarls'rnE  best  rem. 

Sickness,  Sick  Ilendnche,  Pnin  in  the 
linck  or  Side,  Ilheumatiaiu  and  Neuralgia. 
Dn  if*  _IS illfif  I"  unquestionably  the 
ftXlIi-I\.llMCr  hesT  LINIMFNT 

MAD E.  It  brings  speedy  and  permanent  relief 
in  all  cases  of  Bruises,  Cuts,  Sprains, 
severe  Burns,  Ac 

Pain-Witt  f^f  "10  well  tried  and 
'dHl=I\lllC:i  trusted  friend  of  the 
Mechanic,  Farmer,  Planter,  Sailor,  and 

In  fact  all  classes  wanting  a  meil  ieine  always  at 
band.and  safe  to  use  internally  or  externally 
with  certainty  of  relief. 

/S  RECOMMENDED 
By  Physicians,  by  Missionaries,  by  Ministers,  by 
Mechanics,  by  Aurses  in  Hospitals. 
BY  EVERYBODY. 

Pnin  Will****  's  a  Medicine  Chert  In 
r€tlii  =  i\.lllCr  itself,  and  few  vessels 

leave  port  without  a  supply  of  it. 

a»"N"  family  can  artonl  to  be  without  tbls 
Invaluable  remedy  In  the  bouse.  Its  price  brings 
It  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  It  will  annually 
save  many  times  Its  cost  In  doctors'  bills. 

Beware  of  imitations.  Take  none  but  the 
genuiue  "PgaBY  Davis." 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
"7:23  /V\  ARRET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chloriaation 
i  Assay,  Blowpipe  Assay,  *10.  Full  course  of 
1  assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co. 

153  CROCKER  BUILDING,  BAH  n:  VNCI8CO.  CAL. 

COAL  TAR  AND  ROOFING  AND  PAVING  PITCH, 
ROOFING  AND  BUILDING  PAPERS, 
ROOF  PAINTS  of  Superior  Quality. 

f\  California  Manufacturing  Establishment. 

WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


OILMAN'S  f*™  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

PATENTED  AUGUST   1,  1893. 


■California  Midwinter  Interna- 


ls i;st  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  - 
tional  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    R.  OILMAN. 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


ACME  PULVER,ZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
SF    turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.   Made  en- 
tirely of  cmt  steel  and  wrought 

Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free.  iVOTl-pract icolly  indestructible. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

IM  A  .  .   H.  NASH,  Sole  M  l  V, 
Milling-ton,  New  Jersey,  and  Chicago,  111. 


I  DELIVER  FREE  on  board  at 
San  Francisco  or  Portland. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOU/N    \A/rtTER  W/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 

with  Asphaltum. 
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The  word  "  fad  "  is  a  manufactured 
word,  not  given  by  Worcester.  It  has 
been  in  use  only  a  short  time,  compara- 
tively, and  while  it  may  be  derived  from 
the  Welsh  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is 
made  from  the  initial  letters  of  the 
words  "  for  a  day."  The  word  "tip" 
originated  in  that  way.  In  an  oid- 
time  English  tavern  a  receptacle  for 
small  coin  was  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
place  over  which  appeared  the  legend, 
"To  insure  promptness."  Whatever 
was  placed  in  the  box  was  given  to  the 
servants.  Other  taverns  followed  the 
example,  and  soon  the  three  words 
were  written  "  T.  I.  P.,"  everybody 
knowing  what  they  indicated.  Then 
the  punctuation  marks  were  dropped, 
and  the  word  "  tip  "  was  born.  "Fad  " 
and  "tip"  are  of  the  same  class  and 
kind. 

Clemens  Herschel,  hydraulic  engi- 
neer, isn't  worrying  about  the  "  des- 
truction "  of  Niagara  Falls.  The  Niag- 
ara Power  Company  is  now  using 
enough  water  to  make  30,000-horse 
power.  Suppose  in  the  next  65  years 
the  drain  of  this  company  and  of  other 
compainies  should  equal  400,000-horse 
power,  "then,"  says  engineer  Her- 
schel, "the  flow  of  the  Niagara  river 
in  1960  would  be  reduced  from  265,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  down  to  238,334 
cubic  feet  per  second;  the  depth  of  the 
water  on  the  American  Fall  from  four 
feet  down  to  3  74,  and  the  depth  of  the 
water  on  the  Horseshoe  Fall  from  14  feet 
down  to  13.08  feet."  In  other  words, 
visitors  wouldn't  learn  from  their  eyes 
that  any  water  had  been  taken  from 
the  river  at  all. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  3,  '96. 

555,681.— Handhook—H.  F.  Dalton,  Azusa,  Cal. 
555,805.— Brick  Machine— W.  E.  Damon,  Pomona. 
Cal. 

555,569.— Amalgamator— Daniel  Feit,  S.  F. 
555,775.— Speed    Measure— G.    E.  Kastengren, 
S.  F. 

555,563.— Copying  Press— E.  B.  Millert,  Portland, 
Or. 

555.830.— Preserving  Grape  Juice— C.  Stanbes 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
555,537.— Leather  Dressing— Stevens  &  Shroeder, 

Arago,  Or. 

555,797.— Wrench— J.  D.  Wilson,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


The  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon. 


Width  of  tire,  6  in. ;  height  of  bolster,  30  in.  This 
is  just  the  wagon  for  your  farm  or  orchard.  It  is 
strong.  It  is  handy.  Four  sizes,  one  horse  to  six 
horses.  Fully  guaranteed. 

WI.    C.  RARIG, 

Sole  agent  for  California, 
157  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods   which  have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Dlfierent 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Large  Octavo,  599  pages,  fully  illustrated,  price,  S3.O0. 
postpaid. 

FOR  SALE  BT 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


DEHORN 


Calves  with  THE  JOHN 
MARCH  CO.'S  Chemical 
Dehorner.  Eight  vears  successful.  At  Druggists 
or  prepaid  $1.  Pamphlets  free.  Address  72  River 
street.  Chicago.  The  application  of  any  other  sub- 
stance is  an  infringement  of  patent  478,877. 


LIGHTNING  WEL1.  MACH'Yf 

PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  is  J 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  ifeM 
THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS.Jpiffi|L 

AURORA   ILL. -CHICAGO."  DA  L  L  AS ,  T  EX  .  69_ 


ROBERT    BRAND   8c  CO., 

 Manufacturers  of  

"Minnesota  Chief"  Threshers  and  Self-Feeders. 

OUR  TOOTHLESS  DOUBLE  CYLINDER 

EJ  IB  M  N  SEPARATOR 

Is  the  only  perfect  machine 
FOR    BEAN  THRESHING. 

A  full  line  of  SEPARATOR,  ENGINE  and  HORSE-POWER  REPAIRS 
and  EXTRAS  always  in  stock. 
Repairing  and  Machine  Work  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 
521,  523,  525  THIRD  STREET,  BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  CLAY, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  BURKE,  K2S  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Miles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lota. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danvilie.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every  | 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.    Cor-  j 
respondence  solicited. 


Poultry. 


WE  GUARANTEE  13  CHICKS,  and  pay  ex- 
press: eggs,  $1.25;  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans.  Carman 
Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

J.  R.  CATLETT.  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeds 
onlyS.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  fowls.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, 60c  per  setting  or  11  settings  for  $5.00.  Also 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  eggs  at  25c  each.  Leg- 
horn stock  for  sale  at  $12.00  per  doz.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.   Send  for  circular. 


R.  G.  HEAD.  Napa.  Cal..  breeds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs,  $1.00  a  setting.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell. 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans;  Brown,  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns;  Black  Spanish ;  Black  Minorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal..  White  Leghorns.  B.  P. 
Rocks,  Light  Brahmas.  Eggs  $1.50  per  setting. 
Incubator  lots  of  Leghorns,  75  cts.  per  doz. 


J.  W.  FORGE  US,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 
and  Eggs.   Write  to  me. 


Fine  Fowls 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


WILLIAM  NILES  <fe  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F  —  BERKSHIRES. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  —  Berkshires  from  imported 
stock— Mayfleld,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  lies!  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


CLARK'S  SMOOTHING  AND  LEVELING  HARROW. 

1-Horse,  6-ft.  cut, $17;  2-Horse,8-ft.  cut, $21 ;  2-Horse,  10-ft.cut, 


With  this  tool  every  field  can  be 
made  SMOOTH  AS  A  FLOOR  and 
the  soil  pulverized  fine  enough  for  a 
garden  bed. 

This  harrow  is  also  a  great 

ROAD  BUILDER. 


REDUCED  PRICES. 

CLARK'S  FAMOUS  CUTAWAY 
HARROWS. 

Reversible,  with  Extension  Heads. 
Best  tool  on  earth. 

Write  for  treatise  on  Orchard  Cul- 
ture— Free. 

Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 

431  AND  423  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Porter  Bros.  &  Co., 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  AND  RECEIVERS 

CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS. 
DRIED  FRUITS,  PRUNES,  RAISINS,  NUTS,  HONEY,  BEANS,  ETC. 

 AGENTS  FOR  

LOS  NIETOS  AND  RANCHITO  WALNUT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

NO  313  AND  315  DAVIS  STREET,      :      :      :      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA 

BELLOWS  MFG.  CO. 

123  &  125  Beale  St. 

Special  attention  Is 
called  to  our  Powder 
Bellows,  also  Liquid 
Spraying  Bellows  and 
Blacksmith  Bellows 
and  Bellows  of  every 
description.  Send  for 
our  new  catalogue, 
which  is  Just  issued. 


SESSIONS  &  CO.-, 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 


P.  O  Box ( 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jan'y  aDd  Feb'y 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.   Correspondence  solic'td. 


Disc  Harrow  $16.    "  B  "  Buggy  $47.50.    "  A  "  Buggy  $53.50.    14-in.  S.  B.  Plow  $8.35. 


\A/e   are    the    only    Plow    Factory    In    the    United  States 
selling  all  our  own  goods  aud  1000  specialties 

Direct  to  the  Consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

This  is  what  you  are  looking  for.   Drop  us  a  card  for  full  information,  sent  free. 

HAPGOOD  PLOW  CO.,  Alton,  III. 


Sulky  $38.     Steel  Range  $34.    Stoves,  all  kinds.    Singer  Sewing  Machine  $13.50. 


SHORT -HORNED  BULLS! 

GOOD  ONES. 

Come  and  see  them  and  you  will  buy  them.  One 
2  years  old,  the  others  are  long  yearlings.  All 
sired  by  the  celebrated  Baron  Butterfly;  from 
Scotch  cows;  all  registered;  from  good  dairy 
cows. 

Also  Jacks  and  Jennets  of  the  French  Mammoth 
family. 

Also  one  imported  French  Draft  Stallion,  coal 
black. 

Address  E.  S.  DRIVER,  Antelope,  Sac.  Co.. 
Cal.  Antelope  is  on  the  overland  railroad,  14  miles 
north  of  Sacramento  City.  Parties  met  by  ap- 
pointment at  station. 


SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATOR  i 

Our  magnificent  1 
new   catalogue  \ 
giving   full  in-  j 
formation  r  e~  i 
carding  artificial! 
Hatching*:  Brooding  I 
and  treatise  on  pou  I- j 
try  raising  sen  t  f  or  4o  I 
stamps.  Circular  free.  ] 


H A  T  C  H  Chicken s  *J f0TMEoA,flgj 
EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Simple.  Perfect,  Self- lltgulat- 

lug.  Thnusaniis  in  lueoenlul 

 'ration.    I.owt-Ht  priced 

Drst'ClaH  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  t-TA  ill,. 
114  tol3a  s.  fit  It  Kt.  Qiiliioy.lll. 


DEWEY  &  CO. 

Patent  Agents,  >^ 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.    JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market.  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Original  and  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower. 


This  i»  the  Longest  Lived  ami  Mom  Graceful  of  all  Grass  Cutters.    11  has  beou  crowned  with 
the  Grandest  Prizes  and  Highest  Competitive  Honors  attainahle  in  this  World. 


THE  GEM. 


Some  one  has  said  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  suu,''  but  old  forms  can  be  changed  in  such  a 
manner,  and  their  usefulness  made  so  much  greater,  that  originals  lose  their  identity.  This  can  hi' 
said  of  a  new  Rake  recently  put  on  the  market.  We  are  now  manufacturing  a  Lock-lever  Hake  called 
the  GEM,  with  crucible  steel  teeth,  spring  seat  and  over-cleaner  attachment.  It  is  simply  con- 
structed, easily  operated,  and  for  excellence  of  material,  durability  aud  utility  cannot  he  surpassed. 
Each  tooth,  being  independent,  is  especially  adapted  to  uneven  surfaces  and  loose,  sandy  or  loamy 
soil,  passing  easily  over  obstructions  without  scratchiug  the  meadows.  Regulating  the  teeth  for  auy 
kind  of  ground  is  accomplished  easily  by  changing  a  pin  at  the  joint,  raising  or  lowering  them  as  de 
sired.  Employed  on  this  Rake  will  be  found  oue  of  the  most  effective  and  powerful  lock-levers  known 
to  mechanics,  having  an  ingeniously  contrived  joiut  which  holds  the  teeth  tlrmly  to  their  work  while 
down  without  the  use  of  hands  or  feet,  and,  by  simply  giving  a  slight  upward  motion  to  handle  of  lever, 
unlocks  it.  causing  the  driver's  weight  to  tilt  the  Rake  and  release  the  teeth  of  their  contents. 

SIZES: 


S,  lO.  12-foot  Hand  Dump. 1  Wrlt-  tnr  p-,^. 
8,  10-foot  Self  Dump-  )  Wrlt<   01  1  rlces 


GENUINE 


We  are  also  agents  for  the 

HOLLINGSWORTH  RAKE, 

HAND  AND  SELF  DUMP. 


THE  FIRST,  THE  LAST  AND  THE  HEST  of  all  grass  cutters  is  the  Buckeye,  the  song  bird  of 
the  meadow  and  the  staunch  and  helpful  friend  of  mau  and  horse  !  The  Buckeye  Mower  has  all  the  old 
merits  which  have  not  only  assured  its  own  fame  but  have,  in  part,  extended  a  saving  hand  to  all  its 
competitors;  and  it  possesses  new  merits  of  the  highest  class  which  can  be  found  on  no  other  mower  In 
the  world.  The  owner  of  the  Buckeye  can  felicitate  himself  on  having  the  most  efficient  grass  cutter 
made  by  the  hand  of  mau. 

The  immeuse  popularity  of  the  Buckeye  Mower  throughout  the  world  clearly  indicates:  First,  that 
it  is  superior  to  all  others  in  efficiency,  convenience  and  light  draft:  second,  that  it  has  proven  to  be 
the  mcst  durable,  economical  and  best  made  of  all  grass  cutters  Conformity  to  the  surface  by  the 
mower  bar  in  cutting  through  hollow  places,  and  passing  over  ridges,  is  a  capital  merit  of  the  Buckeye 

Mower. 

SIZES: 


4  ft.  II  in.  cut. 
4  ft.  <>  in.  cut. 


.-»  ft.  i-ui 
0  ft.  eut. 


Write  for  Prices. 


Hooker  8c  Co 


GEM  ALL  STEfcL  SULKY  RAKE — HAND  AND  SELF  DUMP. 

16  and  18   Drumm  St., 


•  9  San    Francisco,  Cal, 

VEHICLES,  FARHING  IHPLEMENTS  AND  BICYCLES. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


THE  "  ADRIANCE— BUCKEYE  "—THE  ONLY  ORIGINAL  "  BUCKEYE." 

flowers,  Reapers  and  Binders. 


&<?o. 

MOWER. 


THE   ADRIANCE   BUCKEYE   MOWER,    STYLE   H,    WITH    FOOT  LIFT. 

Driver's  weight  balances  weight  of  Cutter  Bar:  draft  is  thereby  reduced  40  per  cent. 


WHAT  IS    BEST?    MOST    ECONOniCAL  ?  -  That 

which  renders  the  most  efficient  use  for  the  longest  time 
at  the  least  expense  —  is  the  llest  —  and  the  most 
Economical. 

HOW  MAY  VOU  KNOW  ?  —  In  mowers  it  is  the 
Adriaiu  c  Buckeye.  This  is  established  by  a  study  of 
its  history.  In  the  report  by  the  Judges  of  the  greatest 
National  Field  Trial  ever  held  in  the  United  Slates  we 
ttnd,  "For  several  years  past  every  new  mowing  con- 
trivauce  has  gravitated  more  and  more  towards  the 
Buckeye  principles  until  all  the;  machines  are  grouped 
around  this  central  type.' 

-THEY  KEEP  IT  UP.  —  That  the  appropriation  of 
Buckeye  features  has  not  yet  ceased  is  apparent  from  a 
comparison  of  present  mowers  with  those  of  the  same 
manufacturers  of  only  a  few  years  back,  and  even  more 
lorcibly  by  considering  the  following  special  features, 
every  oue  of  which  was  originally  introduced  on  the 
Adriauee  Buckeye,  which  was  the 

WHAT  A  LIST  THIS  IS. 

liFirst  mower) 'made  with  Two  Driving  WheeN.  both 

free  from  gearing. 

£Kirst  to  use  a  Double-. lolnted  Kinder  -  Bar  and  a 

Lever  for  handling  It. 

First  to  use  an  adjustable  Leading  Wheel  ou  the  In- 
side shoe. 

First  two-wheeled  mower  with  the  Cutter  Bar  in  front 
of  driver's  seat. 

First  to  fully  fold  the  Cutting  Apparatus. 

First  to  use  Driving  Pawls  and  Ratchets  giving  In- 
dependent action  to  either  Driving  Wheel. 

First  to  use  the  Malleable  Steel-lined  (juard. 

We  have  never  abandoned  oue  of  these  essential 
features. 

YOU  CAN  TELL.— Are  there  any  successful  mowers 
to  day  which  have  not  copied  nearly,  if  not  every  one  of 
the  features  we  Introduced  ? 
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Livermore  Valley  Again. 


Oranges  Going  Fast. 


I 


We  give  this  week  the  fourth  and — we  are  sorry 
to  add — the  final  installment  of  views  in  the  Liver- 
more  Valley.  Our  journey  has  carried  us  through 
the  pretty  town  of  Livermore,  past  charming  valley 
and  mountain  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  it  must 
end  with  a  glimpse  at  two  beautiful  foothill  places, 
one  of  them  famous  in  connection  with  high-grade 
wine  production.  The  pictures  speak  for  themselves 
and  we  shall  not  multi- 
ply phrases  respecting 
them. 

The  Livermore  Valley, 
which  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, is  representative 
of  the  best  of  California 
in  natural  beauty  and  in 
industrial  development, 
lies  almost  at  the  door  of  H 
San  Francisco  and  is  HH 
easily  accessible.  It  lies 
snugly  within  the  moun- 
tain wall  which  separates 
the  bay  region  from  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  equal- 
ly removed  from  the  fogs 
of  the  one  district  and 
the  summer  heat  of  the 
other.  Many  discrimi- 
nating people  make  it  a 
place  of  resort  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  time  will 
surely  come  when  its 
picturesque  slopes  will 
be  dotted  over  with 
beautiful  villas.  For  the 
series  of  pictures  here- 
with concluded,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Midwin- 
ter number  of  the  Liver- 
more Herald. 


A  dispatch  from  Pomona  states  that  oranges  are 
going  out  of  southern  California  at  a  lively  rate. 
Secretary  Dreher,  of  the  "  Orange  Growers'  Ex- 
change," is  quoted  as  saying  that  by  April  1st  prac- 
tically no  navel  oranges  will  be  left  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. "Never  before,"  he  continued,  "have 
oranges  been  shipped  so  fast  from  this  region  as  at 
present.    We  are  handling  in  the  exchanges  50  car 


Tobacco  Culture. 


THE    ALTSCHUL    FARM,    LIVERMORE    VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA. 


Mr.  Chas.  W.  Reed, 
the  well-known  orchard- 
ist,  died  at  his  home  in 
Yolo  county,  just  across 
the  river  from  Sacra- 
mento, on  Thursday  of 
last  week.     Mr.  Reed 
was  sixty-two  years  old 
and  had  lived  in  Cali- 
fornia   since  boyhood. 
From  the  very  beginning 
of  his  career,  Mr.  Reed 
was  interested  in  the 
fruit  business.    In  1855 
he  began  to  ship  pears  to 
local  points,  and  as  soon 
as  the  railroad  was  com- 
pleted it  was  he  who  loaded  and  shipped  the  first  car 
of  fruit  that  ever  crossed  the  continent.    Since  then 
he  has  been  a  constant  shipper.    Of  late  years  Mr. 
Reed  had  been  prominent  in  the  development  of  or- 
chard interests  in  Butte  county,  being  connected 
with  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  great  Reed  &  Johnson  or- 
chard on  the  Feather  river. 


On  the  Altschul  ranch,  in  Livermore  valley,  illus- 
trated on  this  page,  there  is  being  worked  out  a  very 
interesting  experiment  in  tobacco  culture.  It  has 
long  been  the  theory  of  Mr.  Hahn,  the  manager,  that 
a  soil  that  will  grow  prunes,  almonds,  lemons,  or- 
anges, walnuts  and  olives  can  produce  tobacco.  Last 
year  enough  success  was  attained  to  justify  the 
planting  of  a  large  crop,  and  it  is  now  in  excellent 

condition.  It  is  located 
in  a  warm  belt  and  was 
not  affected  by  the  re- 
cent cold  spell.  It  has 
thrived  beyond  the  plant- 
er's expectation,  and  a 
healthy  second  crop  is 
now  growing.  This  suc- 
cess, early  in  the  spring, 
is  seldom  attained.  The 
future  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry must  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  the 
peculiar  delicate  flavor  of 
the  leaves,  and  experi- 
ments are  now  being  car- 
ried out  with  the  soil 
that  it  is  hoped  will  make 
California  tobacco  equal 
to  the  finest  brands. 
"My  experience  with 
tobacco  is  highly  satis- 
factory," said  Mr.  Hahn, 
"  and  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  in  the  near 
future  that  industry  will 
make  great  strides.  The 
growing  is  only  one 
branch  of  the  business, 
however,  and  when  that 
is  undertaken  on  a  large 
scale  it  naturally  follows 
that  California  will  man- 
ufacture her  own  cigars, 
and  that  will  be  almost 
another  industry.  Cali- 
fornia tobacco  and  cigars 
have  been  very  favor- 
ably spoken  of  lately, 
and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  business  will 
prove  profitable." 


The  Healdsburg  Enterprise  says  "the  citizens  of 
Bakersfield — some  of  them — are  horrified  over  the 
fear  that  a  winery  will  be  established  there  and 
grape  juice  manufactured.  There  are  twenty  win- 
eries in  and  about  Healdsburg;  and  when  it  comes  to 
morality,  decency  and  sobriety,  we  can  set  the 
Kern  county  town  an  example." 


THE    FAMOUS    CRESTA    BLANCA    FARM,    LIVERMORE    VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 

loads  every  day  and  fully  100  carloads  go  from  south- 
ern California  daily.  There  are  less  than  800  car- 
loads of  navel  oranges  left  in  the  State,  and  the  sea- 
son for  orange  shipment  will  close  earlier  this  year 
than  for  nine  years.  The  orange  growers  in  this 
region  are  getting  the  best  prices  for  their  crops 
than  at  any  time  for  five  years.  Telegrams  from 
Denver,  Chicago,  New  York  and  Cincinnati  to-day 
report  sales  of  all  fancy  navel  oranges  at  prices  that 
yield  $2.35  to  growers  on  each  box.  There  is  a  big 
profit  in  orange  growing  at  such  prices.  The  de- 
mand for  fruit  is  very  strong,  and  exchanges  and 
private  shippers  report  more  orders  than  they  can 
fill.  Shipments  of  seedling  and  Mediterranean  sweets 
have  now  begun." 


The    Arroyo  Grande 
Herald    says    that  the 
Murphys  have  sold  the 
Santa    Margarita,  the 
Atascadero     and  the 
Asuncion  ranches  to  an 
English    syndicate,  the 
purchase  price  said  to  approach  nearly  $3,000,000. 
The  ranches  are  contiguous  and  are  along  the  Paso 
Robles  road  and  reach  nearly  from  the  Cuesta  grade 
to  Templeton,  and  comprise  53,100  acres  of  nearly 
level  and  rich  alluvial  land.    Mr.  H.  E.  Allen,  who 
has  conducted  the  negotiation,  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"The  purchase  may  be  regarded  as  completed.  I 
shall  start  on  my  return  to  London  in  about  a  week, 
and  when  I  reach  there  the  papers  will  be  prepared 
and  sent  on  here  for  the  signature  of  General  Murphy 
and  his  associates."    It  is  understood  that  the  new 
owners  will  colonize  the  ranches  with  English  settlers. 


A  mass  meeting  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Los 
Gatos  Carnival  of  Roses  was  held  on  the  24th  inst. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and 


Crops. 


Fine  growing  weather  has  been 
the  chief  outdoor  blessing  of  the 
week.  There  has  been  a  good  de- 
gree of  heat,  and  though  but  light  local  rains  have 
fallen  in  places  where  the  clouds  usually  do  most 
dripping,  there  has  been  but  restricted  evaporation 
and  consequently  plants  have  found  things  much  to 
their  liking.  As  it  looks  now  there  will  be  quite 
large  areas  of  the  State  which  will  hardly  get  the 
desirable  depth  of  water  this  season,  although  there 
may  still  be  much  done  by  late  showers,  if  they  see 
fit  to  come.  Cultivation  of  orchard  and  vineyard 
should  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  as 
little  may  be  lost  by  evaporation  as  possible.  Even 
if  showers  occasion  replowing  to  care  for  possible 
late  growth  of  weeds,  it  will  be  no  loss.  It  is  better 
to  take  the  chances  of  this  labor  than  to  let  the 
work  go  until  the  greater  loss  by  drying  out  occurs. 
Many  who  put  in  the  plow,  in  coast  situations  at 
least  will  find  that  the  soil  is  perhaps  drier  than  it 
looks.  Such  has  been  our  own  experience  in  the 
bay  region.  Quick  work  seems  to  be  demanded  by 
present  condition  of  soil  moisture. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. , 
March  25,  1896,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Talkers  for 


the  East. 


There  seems  to  be  a  grand  ex- 
change of  accomplished  talkers 
between  the  East  and  the  West 
this  spring.  Our  local  development  company  has 
equipped  and  sent  East  four  lecturers  with  pictures 


Yosemlte 
Open. 


and  products  to  enlighten  the  East  upon  California 
resources  and  opportunities,  and  meantime  our 
woman  suffrage  societies  have  brought  from  the 
East  a  grand  galaxy  of  lady  lecturers  to  conduct  a 
grand  campaign  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  California  Constitution,  which  will  provide  for 
woman  suffrage.  However  these  persuasive  ladies 
may  succeed  in  convincing  the  male  voter  of  Califor- 
nia to  create  the  female  voter,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  presence  of  these  influential  ladies  will 
be  of  advantage  to  the  State.  When  they  finish 
talking  to  California,  they  will  return  to  talk  about 
California.  They  will  do  us  much  good  in  one  or  both 
ways. 

Among  many  signs  of  an  early  sea- 
son is  the  opening  of  the  Yosemite 
valley  the  third  week  in  March. 
The  first  band  of  visitors  started  into  the  valley  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  and  this  is  not  only  very  early 
in  the  year,  but  the  first  party  mustered  fourteen, 
which  is  the  largest  first  incursion  for  a  long  time. 
It  looks  as  though  the  Yosemite  crop  would  be 
larger  than  usual  this  year. 

Young  fruit  is  growing  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity  this  spring,  and 
it  looks  as  though  extra  early 
ripening  dates  would  be  recorded.  It  is  important 
to  get  the  thinning  along  proportionately  fast,  but 
orchardists  will,  of  course,  look  out  for  the  "drop." 
In  some  places  the  "  drop  "  is  setting  in  very  early 
this  spring,  and  it  seems  to  be  aided  by  fungus  and 
minute  insects.  The  exact  condition  in  each  orchard 
should  be  closely  looked  into. 


Thinning 
Fruit. 


Visit  from 


Albert  Koebele. 


Mission. 


Albert  Koebele,  the  entomologist, 
whom  Californians  delight  to  honor 
for  his  eminent  services  in  bring- 
ing to  our  citrus  orchards  the  Vedalia  cardinalis, 
efficient  destroyer  of  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  and 
the  other  Australian  ladybirds  now  on  trial,  has 
come  back  to  California  for  a  brief  visit.  He  is  now 
in  the  employ  of  the  Hawaiian  Government  and  his 
engagement  with  it  holds  for  two  years  longer  at 
least.  Mr.  Koebele  has  already  done  for  the  Hawa- 
iian planters  what  he  achieved  for  California,  and  he 
bids  fair  to  go  down  in  the  horticultural  history  of 
Pacific  countries  as  the  Moses  of  the  blessed  bugs, 
for  he  has  led  them  up  to  the  destruction  of  canaan- 
itish  insects  in  several  countries.  U.  S.  Entomolo- 
gist Howard  has  already  arranged  to  have  some  of 
Mr.  Koebele's  introductions  and  other  California 
species  sent  east  in  the  wake  of  the  San  Jose  scale, 
which  is  now  working  havoc  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Mr.  Koebele  has  earned  a  good  time  and  we  hope  he 
will  have  it. 

„,    _  To  call  J.  B.  Olcott  of  Connecticut 

Olc'Ott  8 

a  great  turf  man  would  convey  a 
wrong  idea  and  give  his  stern 
New  England  makeup  a  cruel  twist.  And  yet  he  is 
the  greatest  man  of  the  world  on  turf,  if  not  on  the 
turf.  Mr.  Olcott  has  just  returned  from  turf  grass 
investigations  in  Australia,  and  is  tarrying  here  a 
few  more  days  in  the  hope  of  fixing  the  turf  garden 
idea  in  the  Californian  mind.  He  hopes  to  locate 
several  turf  gardens  here  and  to  enlist  people  who 
can  afford  it  in  their  maintenance.  Certainly  his 
success  in  Connecticut  has  been  phenomenal  and  has 
won  the  financial  favor  of  the  State  authorities  in 
its  extension.  The  trial  of  grasses  out  here  upon 
his  methods  would  be  very  instructive  and  desirable. 

The  san  Preparations  for  the  San  Jose 
rose  carnival  are  well  forward  and 
they  are  on  a  scale  which  assures 
a  great  occasion.  While  the  city  will  not  be  formally 
surrendered  to  pleasure  until  Wednesday,  May  9th, 
the  week  beginning  Monday,  May  7th,  will  be  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  great  carnival.  The  official 
programme,  omitting  details,  which  are  to  be  sup- 
plied later,  are  as  follows  : 

Wednesday,  May  9th — The  street  parade,  which 
will  move  just  before  noon. 

Wednesday  Afternoon — The  opening  exercises  at 
the  pavilion  from  3  to  0  o'clock,  the  Mayor  and  Presi- 
dent David  Starr  Jordan  of  the  Stanford  University 
to  make  the  addresses,  and  other  features  to  consist 
of  singing,  etc. 

Wednesday  Night — An  illuminated  concert  by 
Roncovieri's  band  of  San  Francisco,  the  selections 
to  be  illustrated  on  a  canvas  on  the  stage  by  20,000 
candle-power  stereopticon. 

Thursday — The  polo  contest  at  Agricultural  Park 
between  the  crack  Burlingame  and  Riverside  teams. 

Thursday  Night — The  ball,  music  to  be  furnished 
by  Roncovieri's  band.  Fireworks  may  also  be  added 
to  the  programme. 

Friday — The  Stanford  University  will  be  in  charge 
and  will  present  novel  entertainments  through  the 
day  and  in  the  evening. 

Saturday  will  be  given  over  to  the  league  meet  of 
wheelmen  under  the  auspices  of  the  Garden  City 
Cyclers. 

Saturday  Night — The  carnival  masquerade  and 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  festivities. 


Jose  Carnival. 


The  Situation  at  Fresno. 


The  co-operative  marketing  proposition  now  un- 
der consideration  by  the  raisin  men  at  Fresno  has 
this  special  distinction,  namely,  that  it  is  the  first 
effort,  seriously  made,  to  bring  the  interests  of  the 
growers  and  of  the  commission  packers  and  mer- 
chants into  combination.  Other  schemes  of  co-oper- 
ation— and  there  have  been  many — have  been  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  several  interests  are  radically 
and,  of  necessity,  antagonistic.  It  has  been  a  favor- 
ite notion  with  the  growers  that  the  business  of 
packing  and  selling  raisins  could  be  done  by  co-oper- 
ative organizations  cheaper  and  better  than  under 
the  competitive  system  with  the  aid  of  commission 
packers  and  commission  merchants  ;  and  in  every 
former  instance  the  effort  has  been  to  eliminate 
these  middle  men  and  to  assign  their  functions  to 
direct  representatives  of  the  growers.  Whether  the 
failure  of  these  efforts  to  reform  the  conditions  of  the 
raisin  market  be  due  to  error  in  the  idea  upon 
which  they  were  based,  to  faults  in  their  plan  of 
operation,  to  adverse  circumstances  inherent  in  the 
times  and  beyond  their  control,  or  to  some  other 
cause,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say;  but  certain  it  is, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts,  that  the  state  of  the  raisin  pro- 
ducer has  gone  steadily  from  bad  to  worse. 

It  has  been  the  claim  of  the  commission  packers  and 
merchants  that  they  are  as  legitimately  related  to  the 
raisin  business  as  are  the  growers  themselves.  They 
have  declared  that  all  efforts  to  throw  them  out  must 
end  in  failure,  and  it  is  not  to  bedenied  that  in  the  face 
of  aggressive  hostility  they  have  succeeded  in  main- 
taining their  relation  to  the  business.  In  spite  of 
much  to  the  contrary,  this  relation  continues  to  be 
respected  by  a  large  faction  of  growers,  who  never 
cease  to  assert  that  the  function  of  the  merchant 
is  an  essential  one.  They  demand,  not  the  elim- 
ination of  the  mercantile  interest,  but  reforms 
of  abuses  which  are  alleged  to  have  grown  up 
within  it.  From  this  faction  there  originally  came, 
so  we  are  assured,  the  suggestion  of  bringing  the 
growing,  packing  and  selling  interests  into  combina- 
tion. 

The  plan  under  which  this  is  proposed  to  be  done 
has  been  very  largely  worked  out  by  leading  men  in 
the  trade,  and  it  represents,  therefore,  a  method 
which  the  packers  and  merchants  endorse  as  practi- 
cable. "Of  course,"  remarked  a  merchant  to  the 
editor  of  the  Rural,  "  it  is  in  its  essential  character 
a  compromise.  If  I  were  outlining  an  ideal  system, 
it  would  be  very  different  from  this  proposition;  but, 
as  men  are  constituted,  ideal  systems  are  not  possi- 
ble, and  so  we  must  do  the  best  we  can.  For  myself, 
I  can  make  more  profit  under  the  old  system  of  fight 
— and  I  rather  like  a  fight — but  for  the  best  interest 
of  all  concerned,  I  consider  the  proposition  practi- 
cable and  thoroughly  wholesome.  It  will  sell  all  the 
raisins  produced  in  the  valley  and  it  will,  under  pres- 
ent conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  yield  the 
grower  from  2  to  2}  cents  in  the  sweat-box,  instead 
of  the  I  to  1J  cents  they  had  to  accept  this  past  sea- 
son." 

The  proposition  looks  to  the  marketing  of  the 
raisin  crop  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  through  a  single 
agency  without  competition  in  the  selling.  This 
agency  is  to  be  a  corporation  in  which  the  several 
packing  houses — including  those  of  the  co-operative 
associations  or  exchanges — are  to  take  stock  each  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  its  shipments  during  the 
past  season.  All  the  packing  houses  are  to  be 
leased  to  this  corporation  upon  nominal  terms,  but 
each  is  to  be  operated  by  its  actual  owner,  as  in 
former  years,  who  shall  maintain  his  established  re- 
lation with  the  growers.  He  shall  not,  however,  sell 
his  own  product,  but  shall  give  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness into  the  hands  of  the  general  corporation,  sub- 
ject to  any  limit  as  to  price  which  he  may  choose 
to  specify.  The  selling  policy  of  this  association 
is  to  be  based  upon  the  f.  o.  b.  principle  and 
the  prices  at  which  sales  are  made  are  to  be 
fixed  from  day  to  day  by  a  committee  to  be 
chosen  by  the  growers.  By  this  plan  it  is  pro- 
posed to  regulate  the  volume  of  supply  so  as  to 
keep  the  market  in  a  wholesome  condition  and  to 
apportion  to  each  packer  his  exact  share  of  the  sales 
(if  he  chooses  to  sell  at  the  prices  fixed)  as  they  are 
made.  It  has  been  calculated  to  eliminate  any  in- 
centive on  the  part  of  individuals  to  pull  out  of  the 
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association  and  to  enter  into  competition  with  it. 
The  plan  contemplates  the  control  of  from  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  whole  raisin  product  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley. 

This  proposition  is  looked  upon  with  approval  by 
the  Fresno  Board  of  Trade,  by  a  very  active  organ- 
ized body  called  the  Hundred  Thousand  Club  and  by 
the  leading  Fresno  banks;  but  its  adoption  is  by  no 
means  assured.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  among 
growers — especially  within  the  co-operative  pack- 
ing associations —  against  the  commission  brokers 
and  merchants.  One  well-known  co-operator  has 
not  scrupled  to  say  publicly  that  in  his  opinion  the 
merchants  would  not  agree  upon  any  plan  in  which 
a  "joker"  is  not  somewhere  concealed,  and  that  for 
himself  and  his  associates  they  want  nothing  to 
do  with  any  organization  which  goes  outside  the  lines 
of  the  growers  to  take  up  the  interests  of  the  pack- 
ers and  merchants.  There  appear  to  be  many  who 
share  in  this  feeling  of  distrust.  What  the  end  will 
be  nobody  can  tell  at  this  time. 

Quite  apart  from  the  matter  above  dealt  with, 
there  are  indications  of  better  times  ahead  for  the 
raisin  business.  There  has  been  no  new  planting  for 
five  years  past,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  vines  now  in  bearing  have 
reached  their  maximum  yield.  The  casualties  of  time 
will  tend  to  diminish  the  vineyard  area  year  by  year. 
Already  some  vineyards  have  been  abandoned  or  dug 
up.  On  the  other  hand,  consumption,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  low  range  of  prices,  has  very  largely 
increased.  There  appears  to  be  even  now  a  fair 
correspondence  between  the  elements  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  it  will  take  but  a  little  dipping  of  the 
scale  to  bring  back,  not  the  old  prices  but  prices  far 
better  than  anything  we  have  seen  in  recent  times. 
There  are  now  fewer  raisins  unconsumed  than  at 
any  corresponding  time  within  five  years,  and  be- 
fore the  next  crop  comes  on  the  market  will  practi- 
cally be  bare.  It  is  true  that  prices  have  not  been 
and  are  not  satisfactory,  and  there  is  little  hope  that 
they  will  be  this  coming  season;  but  essential  condi- 
tions, as  compared  with  those  of  recent  times,  are 
improved  and  there  is  a  genuinely  good  prospect 
ahead.  The  prompt  response  of  the  market  to  the 
conservative  selling  policy  adopted  by  the  packers 
some  weeks  back,  is  a  fact  of  large  significance;  and 
viewed  in  all  its  relations,  there  are  suggestions  in 
it  which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 


Hon.  Amos  Adams,  who  died  at  his  home  in  San 
Jose  last  week  at  a  ripe  old  age,  was  a  man  who 
commanded  and  deserved  high  esteem.  Although 
professionally  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Adams'  tastes  drew 
him  constantly  into  relations  with  rural  life  and 
affairs,  and  in  later  years  almost  his  whole  public 
identification  was  with  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 
Until  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  he  was  an  active 
speaker  and  writer  upon  themes  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  farm  and  of  farm  life,  and  his 
work  and  his  influence  were  always  for  good.  Some 
years  back  Mr.  Adams  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Grange  and  the  editor  of  its  official  organ — 
the  Patron — and  he  has  always  been  prominent  in 
the  councils  of  the  Order. 


The  Watsonville  Pajaronian  says :  "The  day  after  the  big 
snow  storm  the  dailies  had  telegrams  by  the  yard  stating 
that  the  fruit  crops  had  been  ruined  by  the  snow  and  frosts- 
The  big  dailies  are  nothing  if  they  are  not  'speedy,'  and 
while  that  kind  of  rapid  work  may  be  fetching  in  reporting 
scandals,  it  is  far  too  fast  to  be  accepted  as  authority  on 
orchard  and  fruit  tree  matters.  What  the  city  daily  does  not 
know  about  fruit  and  trees  is  too  prominently  large  to  need 
special  pointing  out.  Every  winter  after  a  heavy  frost  the 
report  goes  out  that  the  fruit  crop  of  this  State  has  been  de- 
stroyed, but  when  summer  comes  orchards  are  ladened  with 
rich  fruit,  and  the  usual  campaign  of  thinning  has  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  spring.  This  late  freeze  is  not  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  In  places  apricots  and  almonds  have  been  affected, 
but  not  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  apricot  crop  will  require 
vigorous  thinning  to  permit  the  trees  to  bear  first  quality 
fruit.  In  this  valley  the  damage  done  was  very  light.  Some 
of  our  largest  apricot  growers  announce  that  they  cannot  find 
any  injury.  Cherries  were  affected  slightly  in  some  sections. 
There  are  no  indications  at  present  that  the  stone  fruit  crop 
will  be  lighter  than  usual." 


The  Azusa  correspondent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  some- 
thing of  a  humorist.  He  writes:  "Anyone  who  is  a  poor 
mathematician  and  desires  to  become  an  expert  can  find  no 
better  schooling  than  in  growing  an  orange  orchard.  He 
starts  with  very  simple  propositions,  and  by  the  time  he  has 
marketed  two  or  three  crops  he  has  had  actual  experience  in 
all  branches,  including  '  differential'  calculus.  Growers  are 
just  now  studying  the  comparative  values  of  '  f .  o.  b.' and 
consignment  sales.  They  have  learned  that  it  costs  from  8  to 
10  cents  per  packed  box  for  picking  and  hauling,  4  to  5  cents 
for  cleaning,  30  cents  for  boxes,  wrappers,  labels,  packing  and 
placing  in  car,  90  cents  freight  to  Eastern  market,  and  an  $ 
to  10  per  cent  commission  if  sold  on  consignment.  Then  there 
are  rejections  and  dockages  which  vary,  i_If  sold  f.  o.  b.,  the 
problem  is  shortened.'' 


Some  Reasons  Why  the   Dried   Fruit  Trade 
is  Dull. 

The  persistent  dullness  of  the  market  for  Califor- 
nia dried  fruits,  in  the  face  of  what  our  mercantile 
friends  call  a  "strong  statistical  situation,"  makes 
a  very  interesting  and  vital  subject  for  study.  The 
facts  both  as  to  the  supply  and  the  demand  are 
pretty  much  alike  in  their  application  to  all  our 
fruits,  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  the  prune 
is  for  several  reasons  the  most  convenient.  The 
statistics  of  prune  production  and  importation  in 
the  United  States  during  the  five  years  preceding 
1895  are  approximately  as  follows  : 


YEAR. 

Domestic. 

Imported. 

Total. 

1890  

16,000,000 
27,500,000 
22.500,000 
52.000,000 
45,000,000 

58,000,000 
32,250,000 
11,000,000 
26,000,000 
10,000,000 

71,000,000 
59,750,000 
33,500,000 
78,000,000 
55.000,000 

1892  

1893.  

For  1895  close  figures  are  not  yet  obtainable,  but 
estimates  generally  accepted  and  used  by  the  trade 
as  a  basis  for  calculation  put  the  domestic  produc- 
tion for  the  year  at  50,000,000  pounds.  In  Europe 
the  1895  crop  was  short,  and  in  place  of  having 
prunes  for  export  the  shoe  was  found  to  be  on  the 
other  foot,  for  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  home 
supply  which  had  to  be  made  up  by  importation  from 
America.  To  what  extent  the  European  demand 
reduced  the  American  supply  cannot  be  known  ex- 
actly, but  it  is  a  fact  that  within  the  past 
few  months  considerable  quantities  of  prunes  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  supply  the  consumptive 
requirements  of  countries — notably  France  and  Ger- 
mony— which  in  ordinary  times  send  prunes  to  this 
country.  To  sum  up:  For  the  supply  of  a  mar- 
ket which  usually  consumes  upwards  of  60,000,000 
pounds  of  prunes,  we  produced  about  50,000,000 
pounds  ;  we  sold  part  of  this  product  abroad  ;  we 
imported  none ;  but  in  the  face  of  these  facts  the 
market  for  prunes  is  dull  and  prices  have  gone  down 
to  a  level  never  before  reached  in  the  history  of  the 
prune  trade.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  it 
seems,  are  not  buying  and  eating  prunes  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  former  years — and  this  in  spite  of  lower 
prices.    Now,  why  is  it  ? 

This  is  a  question  not  easy  to  answer.  There  is 
no  single  fact  which  adequately  accounts  for 
the  decline  in  consumption,  while  the  several 
partial  causes  are  so  indefinite  in  their  effects  that 
it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  one  of  them  its 
exact  measure  of  responsibility.  We  shall,  however, 
undertake  to  set  down  some  of  the  leading  facts  in 
the  situation.  First — There  was,  as  everybody 
knows,  a  very  considerable  "carry-over"  of  prunes 
of  the  season  of  1894-5  into  the  season  of  1895-6. 
The  history  of  the  1894-5  season  is  familiar.  Do- 
mestic producers  under  the  lead  of  the  co-operative 
exchanges  declined  the  prices  offered  early  in  the 
season,  and  the  result  was  a  large  importation  from 
Europe.  But  before  these  imported  goods  were 
sold,  the  domestic  holders  yielded  and  poured  their 
product  into  the  markets.  The  result  was  profound 
demoralization,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  As  usual  when  sellers  are  eagerly  bidding 
against  each  other,  there  were  few  buyers;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season  there  were  still  on  hand  in  the 
warehouses  of  the  larger  Eastern  cities  very  con- 
siderable stocks  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  prunes. 
There  have  been  various  estimates  as  to  the  amount 
of  this  carry-over,  but  they  are  the  merest  guess- 
work. The  measure  of  the  damage  to  the  1895-6 
market  season  done  by  the  carry-over  from  the 
market  season  of  1894-5  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
exactly  determined;  but  nobody  in  any  sort  familiar 
with  the  events  of  the  past  few  months  doubts  that 
it  has  been  very  considerable. 

Second  —  Times  continue  very  hard  with  the 
classes  who  are  the  main  consumers  of  our  prunes 
and,  as  well,  of  all  other  varieties  of  our  dried 
fruits.  We  hear  much  talk  about  the  revival  of 
business  in  the  East,  but  it  is  mostly  talk.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  only  business  (besides  gold  mining 
and  the  bicycle  trade)  in  the  United  States  that  is 
genuinely  and  largely  prosperous  is  that  of  importa- 
tion. Those  who  provide  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign-made  goods  are  doing  a  rushing 
traffic,  but  it  is  a  business  done  at  the  cost  of  our 


own  manufacturing  and  producing  classes.    The  im- 
porting merchant  is,  indeed,  active,  but  his  pros- 
perity is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  American 
woolen  factories,  the  American  cotton  mills,  the 
American  shoe  shops  and  the  American  iron  works 
are  wholly  or  largely  idle;  and  it  hardly  needs  to 
be  added  that  this  partial  paralysis  of  our  manufac- 
turing trade  implies  general  poverty  among  those 
who  work  in  them.    In  these  days  the  housewife, 
whose  good-man  has  worked  perhaps  less  than  half 
time  in  the  year,  is  not  buying  fruits.    With  her  and 
her  little  ones  these  are  potato  and  bean  times.  Her 
prudent  calculation  is  to  sustain  life  at  the  least 
cost — not  to  tickle  the  palate.    It  is  enough  now  to 
fill  the  stomach;  it  will  be  time  to  think  about  what 
is  more  pleasant  and  wholesome  when  the  mills  start 
up.    A  story — a  true  one — is  in  point:    At  a  minor 
city  in  Ohio  three  years  ago  there  was  a  long  shut- 
down in  the  iron  trade.    A  local  paper  announced 
one  evening  that  the  fires  would  be  rekindled  on  the 
following  Monday.   The  first  public  note  of  the  great 
news  came  from  the  throat  of  a  paper  boy.   "  Here's 
yer  Evenin  Record — all  about  the  star  tin'  up  of  the 
mills  !  "    "  Good,  Bill,  good,"  cried  a  pale  little  chap; 
now  we'll  have  sugar  in  our  tea. "    Perhaps  when  we 
have  recovered  from  the  political  folly  which  has 
locked   the  doors  our  American  factories  —  when 
wiser  laws  shall  bid  all  the  mills  start  up — there 
may  be  not  only  sugar  in  the  factory  workers'  tea, 
but  now  and  then  a  wholesome  mess  of  California 
fruit  on  his  supper  table. 

A  third  reason  why  the  demand  for  fruits  is  less 
than  usual  and  why  prices  have  had  to  be  reduced, 
Js  the  growth  in  the  East  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  of  what  is  called  "  diversified  farming  " 
and  with  the  cheapening  of  its  products.  Before 
the  paralysis  in  manufacture  large  numbers  of  East- 
ern farmers  were  engaged  in  supplying  the  various 
mills  with  crude  materials.  There  was  a  large  and 
profitable  market  for  wool,  hides  and  a  wide  variety 
of  products  of  the  field  and  farm,  which  wholly 
failed  when  the  mills  shut  down.  In  this  situation 
multitudes  of  people  had  to  seek  new  lines  of  produc- 
tion and  found  it  in  small  farming.  Other  multi- 
tudes discharged  from  the  factories  found  settlement 
in  the  country  and  took  up  the  same  work.  The 
consequence  is  that  there  has  within  a  year  or  two 
been  an  enormously  increased  production  of  vege- 
tables, berries,  melons,  eggs,  poultry,  etc.,  and  with 
this  increased  production  a  marked  reduction  in 
prices.  All  the  output  of  the  small  farm  is  cheaper 
to-day  in  the  markets  of  the  East  than  it  has  been 
in  recent  times;  and  this  fact  has  a  direct  relation 
to  the  demand  for  our  dried  fruits  and  to  the  prices 
for  which  they  can  be  sold.  The  small  farmer  is  in 
the  field  bidding  for  the  trade  of  the  middle-class 
consumer,  and  he  is  a  competitor  with  whom  the 
California  fruit  grower  must  reckon  in  the  future. 

A  fourth  cause  of  the  dullness  in  the  fruit  trade  is 
a  vicious  change  in  our  system  of  marketing  and  it 
is  more  serious  than  any  other,  because  it  threatens 
to  be  permanent.  In  former  times  our  fruits  were 
sold  either  by  the  grower  or  by  a  California  mer- 
chant, who  bought  from  the  grower,  to  Eastern 
wholesale  grocers.  They  were  bought,  usually,  in 
carloads  lots  of  20,000  to  25,000  pounds,  and  before 
they  left  California  became  the  property  of  the 
Eastern  dealer,  whose  business  it  was  to  "  put  them 
into  consumption  " — in  other  words,  to  sell  them  to 
retail  grocers.  Every  year  some  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands,  of  Eastern  wholesale  merchants  secured 
a  supply  of  dried  fruits  ;  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  Every  man  of  them  became  an  active 
agent  for  the  sale  of  our  stuff.  It  was  advertised 
far  and  wide  ;  the  attention  of  customers  was  called 
to  it  by  letter;  traveling  drummers  "pushed" 
it  into  the  avenues  of  distribution.  This  is  the 
universal  method  of  merchants.  If  they  have  on 
hand  a  stock  of  anything  in  which  their  capital  is 
invested — be  it  beans,  silks,  works  of  art  or  dried 
apricots— they  hustle  and  rustle  until  they  have  sold 
it  and  have  gotten  their  money  out  of  it ;  and  as 
with  the  wholesaler,  so  with  the  retailer  ;  the  stuff 
on  hand  in  which  good  money  has  been  invested  is 
made  the  object  of  special  effort  to  sell.  The  sum  of 
all  this  effort  on  the  part  of  wholesalers  and  retail- 
ers in  ten  thousand  cities  and  villages  in  the  East 
was    a    prodigious    "  push"    for    the    sale  and 
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use  of  California  dried  fruits.  It  brought 
them  personally  to  the  notice  of  probable  buyers  ; 
and  who  can  doubt  that  it  was  the  direct  means  of 
selling  many  upon  many  thousands  of  pounds  each 
season  ? 

It  has  been  noted  this  past  year  by  California 
travelers  in  the  Eastern  States  that  there  is  less 
energy  than  usual  in  the  California  fruit  trade.  The 
wholesale  merchant  is  indifferent,  the  traveling 
drummer  more  than  likely  is  not  able  to  give  accurate 
quotations  of  values  and  the  retail  stores  are  poorly 
stocked.  Why  is  it  ?  The  answer  may  all  be 
summed  up  in  three  words — the  consignment  system! 
Under  this  system  our  goods,  instead  of  being  sold 
at  home,  are  sent  East  to  be  stored  in  warehouses 
and  handled  by  brokers  and  others  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  them  except  a  prospective  commission  up- 
on their  sale.  It  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  manifold 
evils  of  this  selling  system,  but  we  are  now  dealing 
only  with  one  phase  of  the  matter  and  shall  stick  to 
it,  leaving  other  considerations  for  future  exposi- 
tion. Now,  the  interest  of  the  Eastern  commission 
man  does  not  require  him  to  maintain  prices  because 
the  goods  are  not  his,  and  a  change  of  a  cent  per  pound 
more  or  less  makes  a  difference  to  him  scarcely  ap- 
preciable. His  method  of  inducing  business,  therefore, 
is  the  easy  one  of  cutting  prices  rather  than  the  more 
difficult  one  of  working  the  trade.  With  some  scores 
or  hundreds  of  men  operating  on  this  principle,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  tendency  of  prices  must,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  steadily  downward. 
Since  prices  are  thus  uncertain  and  usually  down- 
ward in  tendency,  the  wholesale  merchant  does  not 
care  to  stock  up;  and,  indeed,  he  has  no  need  to  do 
so  since  the  consigned  stocks  are  at  hand  subject  to 
immediate  requisitions,  small  as  well  as  large.  In- 
stead of  buying  a  carload  or  half  a  dozen  carloads  in 
California  early  in  the  season,  he  buys  from  day  to 
day  from  the  stocks  on  consignment  just  what  he 
needs  to  meet  immediate  requirements.  He  puts  no 
money  into  a  stock  of  California  dried  fruits,  hence 
he  puts  no  energy  into  their  sale.  He  does  not 
write  letters  calling  the  attention  of  his  customers 
to  his  stock  of  fruits;  his  drummers  do  not  urge  the 
sale  of  fruits;  and  the  want  of  energj'  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  business  is  reflected  in  poor  supply  and 
indifference  in  the  retail  shops.  The  theme  is  a  vast 
one;  its  discussion  might  be  extended  indefinitely; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  and  why  the 
consignment  system  operates  to  reduce  the  prices 
and  to  suspend  the  energies  of  the  dried-fruit  trade 
in  the  East.  _____ 

We  have  now  recited  four  leading  causes  why 
dried  fruit  prices  are  low  and  why  the  market  is 
dull.  First,  the  carry-over  from  the  season  of 
1894-5  was  based  upon  a  wrong  selling  policy,  which 
put  a  premium  upon  importation  and  thus  over- 
loaded and  broke  the  market.  This  was  due  largely 
to  want  of  experience  and  judgment  on  our  own 
part;  and  we  have  at  least  gotten  from  it  the  value 
of  a  sound  business  lesson.  The  second— the  great 
industrial  depression— is  a  thing  which  we  could 
not  help  ;  and  so  we  need  not  blame  our- 
selves. The  third — the  growth  of  small  farming  in 
the  East  and  cheapening  of  its  products — is  a  pro- 
cess of  evolution  which  we  cannot  hinder,  and  ought 
not  if  we  could.  But  the  most  far-reaching  and 
threatening  factor  in  the  case — the  method  of  sale — 
is  in  our  own  hands.  We  may  elect  to  sell  our 
product  at  home — by  the  f.  o.  b.  method — or  we  may 
elect  to  send  it  east,  to  be  stored  we  know  not  where, 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  strangers  and  to  be  sold 
for  what  it  will  bring  under  the  meanest  of  all  sys- 
tems of  competition.  The  Rural  Press  has  been  a 
consistent  advocate  of  co  operation  ;  and  we  continue 
to  believe  that  in  co-operation  lies  the  best  hope  of 
the  fruit  business  ;  but  it  must  be  no  narrow  organi- 
zation, conceived  in  the  spirit  of  neighborhood  or  of 
class  interest.  Nothing  short  of  a  combination  of  all 
the  parties  in  interest  can  put  the  business  back 
where  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  restore  to  the 
grower  the  advantage  of  a  home  market  and  a  cash 
price.  The  combination  of  the  wine  men,  under 
which  the  producer  and  the  dealer  are  working  to- 
gether for  a  purpose  of  common  interest,  is  well 
worth  the  study  of  the  fruit  men. 

It  ought  to  bs  said  that  in  this  writing  we  have 


not  attempted  to  review  nil  the  influences  which 
have  affected  the  fruit  trade  to  its  disadvantage  dur- 
ing the  current  season.  The  speculative  practice  of 
selling  "short;"  the  impolicy  of  some  consignors 
who  send  their  goods  to  fish  and  poultry  commission 
houses  ;  the  practice  of  leasing  orchards  to  Chinese  ; 
the  relation  of  the  Eastern  apple  crop  to  the  de- 
mand and  the  price  for  our  fruits;  faults  in  pack- 
ing and  grading  so  prevalent  in  some  districts ; 
the  practice  of  bad  methods  in  the  Oregon  fruit 
trade — these  and  other  matters  which  might  be 
named  are  all-important  in  their  relation  to  our 
great  fruit  interest;  and  they  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  any  measure  of  combination  and  reform 
which  may  be  undertaken. 

Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


John  Wannamakek  is  a  candidate  for  the  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  now  held  by  Don  Cameron. 

It  is  reported  that  "  Col."  Dan  Burns,  the  California  politi- 
cian, has  made  another  great  strike  in  his  Mexican  mine. 

The  house  of  W.  B.  Collier  at  Clear  Lake  burned  to  the 
ground  last  week  and  a  child  of  three  years  was  burned  to 
death. 

The  name  of  Ballington  Booth's  new  movement  has  been 
changed  from  "  God's  American  Volunteers  "  to  simply  "  The 
Volunteers." 

Cai't.  J  J.  BiucEof  Napa  has  been  appointed  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  Capt.  Brice  was  formerly  an 
officer  in  the  navy  and  is  now  on  the  retired  list. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  has  reported  favorably 
on  the  bill  to  enable  Arizona  to  come  into  the  Union.  Whether 
another  "  silver  State  "  will  be  allowed  to  come  in  is  very 
doubtful. 

The  "  boy  burglar  "  fad  appears  to  be  growing  in  Oakland. 
Three  little  fellows,  aged  respectively  10,  11  and  14  years, 
have  been  arrested  within  the  past  week  for  burglarizing  a 
grocery  store. 

The  Bi-Metallic  Union,  of  which  A.  J.  Warner  is  president, 
is  making  a  great  effort  to  raise  funds  to  carry  on  the  silver 
fight  in  the  Presidential  campaign.  The  silver  mine  owners 
are  his  main  dependence. 

A  new  Nicaraguan  canal  bill  is  to  be  presented  in  Congress, 
but  it  stands  absolutely  no  chance  for  adoption.  It  may  just 
as  well  be  recognized,  once  for  all,  that  Congress  will  do 
nothing  till  after  the  next  President  is  elected. 

The  woman  suffrage  campaign  in  California  promises  to  be 
a  live  one.  Among  the  outsiders  who  will  assist  are  Miss 
Anthony,  Miss  Anna  Shaw,  Miss  Elizabeth  Yates  and  several 
others.  The  campaign  will  be  steadily  waged  from  now  until 
the  day  of  election. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  resolutions  cen- 
suring Embassador  Bayard  for  his  recent  speeches  in  Eng- 
land, criticizing  the  character  of  the  American  people  and  in 
discredit  of  his  political  opponents.  Mr.  Bayard  was  very 
roughly  handled  by  Republican  speakers  and  warmly  de- 
feuded  by  the  Democrats.  The  resolutions  of  censure  were 
carried,  practically,  by  a  party  vote. 

In  spite  of  brags  and  threats,  Gen.  Weyler  makes  no  head- 
way in  Cuba.  Within  the  week  the  Spanish  forces  have  been 
whipped  twice  and  the  raids  of  the  insurgents  have  not  been 
prevented.  There  are  intimations  that  England  will  join 
hands  with  the  United  States  in  bringing  the  war  to  an  end. 
The  resolutions  calling  for  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  are  still  hanging  fire  in  Congress. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  free  silver  men  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  combine  the  interests  of  silver  and  protection.  A 
series  of  conferences  have  been  held  and  a  number  of  Penn- 
sylvania manufacturers  have  been  brought  into  the  proposed 
combine.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  scheme  has 
small  chance  of  being  carried  out.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  it  may  make  a  factional  division  in  the  Republican  party. 

Senator  Hill's  bill  to  remove  the  restrictions  against  the 
appointment  as  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  of  persons  who 
held  commissions  in  the  regular  army  or  navy  before  the  re- 
bellion, and  who  subsequently  took  part  in  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Confederacy,  which  passed  the  Senate  during  the 
height  of  the  excitement  over  the  Venezuela  boundary  ques- 
tion, passed  the  House  on  Tuesday  after  two  hours'  debate, 
but  with  one  dissenting  vote. 

Fear  is  expressed  that  the  direct  steamer  service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Australia  is  in  danger  of  being  stopped.  It 
was  formerly  a  highly  profitable  route,  but  lately  it  has  been 
very  seriously  cut  into  by  the  competitive  line  between  Aus- 
tralia and  the  ports  of  British  Columbia,  connecting  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  English  line,  being  under 
large  Governmental  subsidy,  is  gradually  beating  the  un- 
subsidized  American  line  in  the  competion  for  business. 

In  reply  to  a  memorial  in  favor  of  Anglo-American  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Venezuelan  question  adopted  by  the  Peace  Society 
Lord  Salisbury  has  said  within  the  week:  "  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  inform  you  that  this  question  is  receiving  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Government,  and  that  proposals  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  memorial  are  now  before  the  Government 
of  the  United  States."  This  is  accepted  in  Europe  as  an  offi- 
cial announcement  that  the  English  Government  has  knocked 
under  in  the  matter  of  Venezuela. 

The  developments  of  the  new  photography  are  wonderful. 
Thomas  Edison  has  succeeded,  with  the  use  of  the  X  ray,  in 
penetrating  the  human  body  with  the  naked  eye,  the  success- 
ful experiment  having  been  made  last  week.  He  looked  into 
the  lungs  and  heart  and  examined  the  arteries,  muscles  and 
blood  vessels  of  one  of  his  assistants.  With  the  powerful 
cathode  light  behind  the  subject  he  looked  through  a  screen 
of  prepared  chemicals  and  is  said  to  have  plainly  seen  the 
workings  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body. 

On  Wednesday  night  of  last  week  three  robbers  boarded  a 
north-bound  S.  P.  train  near  Goshen,  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. They  were  fired  upon  by  officers,  and,  after  a  brisk  re- 
turn fire,  jumped  from  the  train  and  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness. On  the  following  morning  the  dead  body  of  Dan  McCall, 
leader  of  the  robbers,  was  found  beside  the'  track.  He  had 
died  from  a  bullet  wound.  The  fact  that  the  robbers  were  so 
promptly  check-mated  was  due  to  information  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Sheriff  of  Tulare  Co.  by  a  man  whom  McCall  had 
taken  into  his  confidence. 

The  New  York  Republicans  in  convention  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  formally  endorsed  Gov.  Morton  for  the  Presidency. 
The  platform  is  strong  for  Protection.  Respecting  the  finan- 
cial issue,  the  platform  says:  "We  recognize  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  an  attempt  to  degrade  the 
long-established  standard  of  our  monetary  system,  and  hence 
,  a  blow  to  public  and  private  credit  at  once  costly  to  the  Na- 


tional Government  and  harmful  to  our  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce.  Until  there  is  a  prospect  of  an  international 
agreement  as  to  silver  coinage,  and  while  gold  remains  the 
standard  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  civilized  world,  the 
Republican  party  of  New  York  declares  itself  in  favor  of  the 
firm  and  honorable  maintenance  of  that  standard." 

The  Minnesota  Republicans  in  convention  on  Tuesday  de- 
clared their  choice  for  McKinley.  The  financial  plank  in  the 
platform  is  as  follows:  "  We  favor  the  use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  to  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  maintained  in  circu- 
lation at  a  parity  in  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power;  that 
we  are  earnestly  opposed  under  the  present  conditions  to  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  for  the  manifest  reason 
that  it  would  destroy  such  parity,  enormously  contract  the 
volume  of  our  currency  by  forcing  gold  out  of  circulation  and 
immediately  place  us  on  a  silver  basis.  Believing  also  that 
it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  effect  of  the  international 
demonetization  of  silver  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  inter- 
national remonetization  of  that  metal,  the  Republican  party 
of  Minnesota  most  heartily  favors  an  international  conference 
for  that  purpose." 

The  McKinley  boomers  have  gotten  far  enough  along  to  talk 
"  figures,"  and  give  it  out  that  they  reckon  upon  20t>  votes  in 
the  St.  Louis  convention  as  assured,  as  follows:  Arkansas, 
16;  Alabama,  4;  Florida,  8;  Georgia,  15;  Illinois,  4;  Indiana, 
30;  Kansas,  18;  Louisiana,  5;  Mississippi,  IS;  Missouri,  4; 
Ohio,  46;  New  York,  4;  Texas,  7;  Wisconsin,  24;  South  Caro- 
lina, 2;  Pennsylvania.  1;  Minnesota,  2;  Indian  Territory,  1. 
Total,  209.  These  figures  include  two  districts  in  Kansas 
where  elections  have  not  taken  place,  and  a  few  scattering 
districts  in  Ohio  whose  conventions  have  been  delayed,  and 
four  electors  at  large  in  Indiana,  all  of  which  everybody  con- 
cedes will  be  for  McKinley,  otherwise  they  faithfully  repre- 
sent the  actual  elected  delegate  vote  for  McKinley.  It  is  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  McKinley  will  go  into  the  convention  with 
the  largest  positive  strength,  but  this  is  not  always  a  portent 
of  success.  The  usual  policy  of  the  "field"  in  such  a  case  is 
to  combine  in  opposition  to  the  foremost  man,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  will  be  done  at  St.  Louis.  The  prospect  now, 
however,  is  for  McKinley.  The  Democratic  situation  is  still 
very  much  mixed,  nn  purtiou'ar  candidate  having  a  clear  lead. 


Gleanings. 


In  a  rabbit  drive  at  Fresno  last  Saturday  25,000  "jacks" 
were  killed. 

Jvdge  Looan,  of  Santa  Cruz,  has  sentenced  H.  C.  Vickery, 
a  chicken  thief,  to  three  years  imprisonment  in  San  Quentin. 

The  will  of  the  late  I.  DeTurk  of  Santa  Rosa  divides  his 
property,  estimated  to  be  worth  $200,000,  among  his  brothers 
and  sisters  and  their  children. 

Bakersfield,  March  21. — The  first  shipment  of  celery  to  the 
New  York  market  was  made  from  here  to-day.  Gardeners 
believe  they  can  work  up  a  big  trade  for  this  "product  next 
winter. 

W.  C.  Kimball,  of  National  City,  has  a  breed  of  hens  which 
lay  their  eggs  in  trees  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
Ilcmrd  suggests  that  they  are  trying  to  "evolute"  into 
eagles. 

A  Modesto  jury  has  declared  "  White  Hat  "  MeCarty  not 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  his  horses.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some- 
thing like  fifty  head  are  admitted  by  MeCarty  to  have  died 
in  the  agonies  of  starvation,  the  verdict  seems  a  queer  one. 

Sisson,  Crocker  &  Co.,  who  have  recently  bought  the  Los 
Gatos  Fruit  Cannery,  have  determined  to  sell  its  product 
directly  through  brokers  instead  of  through  the  trade.  The 
cannery  will  be  operated  upon  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore. 

Winters  letter :  "  Many  instances  are  known  of  in  this 
vicinity  where  truck  farming  has  proved  to  be  a  good  mort- 
gage lifter,  and  hence  it  is  attracting  the  attention  of  people 
who  for  many  years  acted  upon  the  theory  that  wheat  is  the 
only  staple  product." 

The  lemon  growers  of  Santa  Barbara  have  organized  a  co- 
operative exchange  after  the  model  of  the  Co-operative  Or- 
ange Association.  The  product  of  Santa  Barbara  county  is 
now  50,000  boxes;  the  acreage  now  planted  will  double  it 
within  two  years. 

The  hotel  and  cottages  at  the  old  Aptos  resort  are  to  be  de- 
molished to  make  room  for  Claus  Spreckels'  country  residence. 
The  clubhouse  will  be  retained.  Mr.  Spreckels  intends  to 
spend  $250,000  in  the  improvements.  He  will  build  a  school- 
house  on  the  ranch,  which  he  will  present  to  the  county. 

TnE  San  Jacinto  Register  says  that  English  customs  are  tak- 
ing a  strong  hold  in  the  southern  district.  A  late  manifesta- 
tion of  it  is  "  riding  to  hounds,"  there  having  recently  been 
a  coursing  party  in  Orange  county.  The  Register  thinks  it 
questionable  if  "  our  free  American  farmers  will  allow  the 
I  wealthier  class  to  ride  rough-shod  through  their  fields." 

Watsonville  Pajamnian :  "Claus  Spreckels  was  here 
Thursday  and  Friday.  He  visited  the  Salinas  valley  and  took 
another  look  over  the  Spence  ranch,  which  it  is  probable  he 
will  buy.  He  has  also  purchased  the  Dodge  &  Sweeney 
ranch  near  Salinas :  he  owns  the  big  Hatton  ranch  near  Sa- 
linas, has  leased  the  Arguello  ranch,  near  Chualar,  for 
nine  years,  and  has  a  long  lease  on  the  Cooper  and  Molera 
ranches,  near  Castroville.  His  landed  possessions  in  Monte- 
rey county,  by  purchase  and  lease,  must  foot  up  about  10,000 
acres." 

Knight's  Landing  letter:  "The  warmth  and  moisture 
have  produced  a  verj'  vigorons  growth  of  clover.  This  succu- 
lent food  is  apt  to  produce  gases  and  cause  bloating  in  cattle. 
As  it  is  very  seldom  that  extreme  bloating  can  be  successfully 
treated  without  injury  to  the  animal,  the  safest  way  is  to 
keep  a  close  watch  on  the  herd  and,  if  any  show  signs,  to  drive 
them  rapidly  around  until  relieved.  It  seems  that  some  ani- 
mals are  affected  more  easily  than  others.  It  is  a  good  way  to 
feed  hay  in  the  morning  and  not  allow  the  cattle  to  graze  un- 
til the  dew  is  off  the  grass." 

New  York,  March  20.— Five  carloads  of  California  oranges, 
which  were  submerged  in  the  Hudson  river  when  the  float  on 
which  they  were  brought  from  Jersey  City  sank  at  pier  3, 
New  York,  on  Saturday  night  last,  were  recovered  and  sold  at 
auction  to-day.  As  the  oranges  were  of  a  well-known  brand  a 
large  attendance  of  bidders  appeared,  expecting  that  the  cir- 
cumstances would  enable  them  to  secure  bargains.  There 
was  considerable  disappointment  among  them,  however,  when 
the  bids  ran  up  to  *:i  85  and  $4  per  box,  the  full  value  of  the 
fruit  had  not  the  accident  befallen  it. 

Messrs.  R.  C.  Kells,  T.  B.  Hull  and  H.  P.  Stabler  unite 
in  recommending  to  the  apple  and  pear  growers  of  Sutter  Co. 
the  spray  for  codlin  moth  recently  formulated  by  Mr.  Lelong. 
It  has  been  printed  in  the  Rural  Press,  but  we  give  it  again 
by  way  of  special  emphasis :  "  Paris  green,  best  quality, 
one  pound ;  water,  200  gallons ;  keep  constantly  stirred ;  apply 
with  spray  pump  to  pear  and  apple  trees  just  after  the  petals 
of  the  blossoms  fall.  The  second  spraying  should  be  done 
sixteen  days  after  the  first  application.  Watch  the  trees 
closely,  and,  if  necessary,  spray  the  third  time,  three  weeks 
after  the  second  application;  but  this  may  not  be  required, 
depending  largely  upon  the  season.  Don't  use  cheap  Paris 
green.  Some  growers  have  used  cheap  grades  of  the  Paris 
green,  and  always  with  poor  results.  As  Paris  green  is  a 
deadly  poison,  be  careful  in  using  it." 


March  28,  1896. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Cutting  Back  Roots  at  Transplanting. 


Some  time  since  we  gave  an  outline  of  the  be- 
liefs and  practices  of  H.  M.  Stringfellow,  of 
Galveston,  Texas,  in  cutting  back  the  roots  of  trees, 
almost  to  the  stem,  when  planting  out  in  the  or- 
chard. To  show  beyond  peradventure  just  what  Mr. 
Stringfellow  means  by  his  system  of  cutting  back, 
we  give  herewith  a  picture  of  the  promulgator  of 
the  theory  and  his  methods.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Rural  Mr.  Stringfellow  explains  his  work  as  follows: 

The  pear  tree  I  hold  in  my  right  hand  was  grown 
in  one  season  from  one  exactly  like  that  in  my  left, 
and  was  planted  in  nursery  row  with  trees  on  both 
sides.  The  ground  was  broken  only  four  inches 
deep  and  drawn  up  into  a  slight  ridge.  The  soil  was 
black  waxy,  with  subsoil  of  hardpan  pipe  clay.  The 
main  cane  is  eleven  feet,  and  had  to  be  broken  down 
for  photographing.  Many  roots 
were  broken  in  digging,  and, 
though  the  engraving  does  not 
show  it,  the  lower  ends  were  as 
large  as  wheat  straws,  indica- 
ting a  probable  penetration  as 
deep  as  the  top  is  high.  I  have 
a  vineyard  and  peach  orchard 
near  Beeville,  in  southwest 
Texas,  planted  after  this  method 
two  years  ago,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  greatest  drouth  that  sec- 
tion ever  had,  and  with  scarcely 
any  rain  for  two  years,  both 
trees  and  vines  (5000)  all  lived, 
made  a  fine  growth  and  will 
bear  full  this  season.  Not  a 
drop  of  water  was  applied  to 
any.  This  is  the  method  for 
California,  as  it  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  irrigating. 

H.  M.  Stringfellow. 

Galveston,  Texas. 

Apricots  in  Arizona. 


wind,  thinking  the  codlin  moth  could  not  live  near 
the  sea  and  in  a  strong  wind.  My  trees  are  making 
a  very  good  growth.  They  do  not  make  long, 
whippy  limbs,  but  are  rather  stocky  and  able  to 
stand  up  under  their  loads.  The  oldest  will  begin  to 
bear  this  year.  They  do  not  seem  to  lean  to  the  lee- 
ward ;  but  I  take  the  precaution  to  prune  against 
the  wind. 

I  must  tell  you  how  we  treat  our  apple  trees  : 
Take  a  bucket  of  water  or  soapsuds  and  add  wood 
ashes  to  make  a  thin  paste.  Scrub  the  trunks  and 
larger  branches  with  a  scrubbing  brush  until  all  for- 
eign substances  are  removed  ;  it  fills  up  the  rough 
crevices  in  the  bark  and  keeps  out  the  insects.  The 
first  heavy  rain  washes  off  the  ashes  and  leaves 
them  around  the  roots,  and  the  tree  looks  smooth 
and  glossy. 

Cover  for  a  Coffee-Drying  Floor. 


To  the  Editor: — Which  is  the  simplest  and  cheap- 
jst  method  to  provide  a  movable  roof  over  a  space 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


Marketing  California  Produce. 


The  summary  of  the  bulletin 
on  apricots  recently  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Tucson  is  as  follows: 

1.  Our  cultivated  apricots 
are  derived  from  three  species, 
but  one  (Prunus  Armeniaca)  fur- 
nishes all  that  are  valuable  for 
fruit  in  this  region. 

2.  The  fruit  takes  a  large 
quantity  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  from  the  soil. 

3.  In  the  fruit  an  average  of 
94  per  cent  is  flesh  and  6  per 
cent  is  pit.  Kaisha  has  the 
smallest  proportion  of  pit  and 
Breda  the  largest. 

4.  There  is  87  per  cent  of 
juice  and  13  per  cent  of  fiber  in 
the  flesh  of  an  apricot.  The 
juice  contains  13  per  cent  of 
sugar,  the  the  flesh  12  and  the 
whole  fruit,  including  pit  11  per 
cent.  Of  albuminoids  (crude 
protein)  there  is  1.2  per  cent. 

5.  The  mean  weight  of  fruits 
of  all  varieties  was  one  ounce 
each.  The  Breda  bore  the 
smallest  fruit,  averaging  about 
22  to  the  pound.  The  largest 
fruit  was  12  to  the  pound,  borne 
by  Kaisha  and  Moorpark. 

6.  The  soil  not  being  a  typical  one  for  either 
apricot,  plum  or  peach  stock,  the  growth  of  trees 
upon  the  different  kinds  of  stock  was  practically  the 
same. 

7.  This  season  upon  this  soil  fruit  from  trees  of 
several  varieties  is  larger,  of  better  quality  and 
earlier  when  upon  apricot  stock  than  upon  Myro- 
bolan.  Other  varieties  show  no  difference  due  to 
stock. 

8.  Pringle  was  the  first  to  ripen,  but  the  fruit  is 
not  of  as  good  quality  as  most  others. 

9.  St.  Ambroise  bore  the  finest  appearing  fruit. 

10.  Royal  was  the  most  prolific. 


Exemplary  Care  of  an  Apple  Orchard. 

Mr.  C.  Queen  of  Fish  Rock,  Mendocino  county,  in 
the  course  of  a  letter  on  other  subjects,  gives  an 
account  of  his  methods  with  an  apple  orchard,  which 
may  be  suggestive  to  Rural  readers,  both  as  to 
locations  for  the  apple  and  how  to  secure  thrifty 
trees.    We  quote  from  his  letter  as  follows  : 

We  raise  exceptionally  good  apples  here — fine  fla- 
vored, firm  and  free  from  disease.  I  have  a  young 
orchard  of  about  twenty  acres  a  mile  and  a  half  back 
from  the  ocean  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  1200 
feet.    I  did  not  seek  for  shelter,  but  planted  in  the 


MR.    STRINGFELLOW    AND    HIS   DOCKED-ROOT  TREES. 


say  50x75  feet,  without  occupying  much  space  on  the 
floor  in  the  way  of  timber,  since  such  floor  (cemented) 
should  be  fully' exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  the 
whole  day,  it  being  used  for  drying  coffee  berries 
thereon  ?  The  roof  must  shed  its  water  outside  of 
the  floor  and  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  put  in 
place  rapidly,  since  sudden  heavy  rain  showers  occur 
while  the  floor  is  covered  with  coffee. 

Coban,  Guatemala.  Subscriber. 

Who  can  help  our  southern  reader  ?  It  occurs  to 
us  that  a  low  frame  of  gas  pipe,  in  sections  and 
hinged  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  floor,  so  that  it 
could  be  speedily  folded  inward  to  meet  at  the  cen- 
ter, with  crowning  enough  to  allow  the  water  to  fall 
off  rapidly,  with  tarpaulins  to  pull  over  this  frame 
from  rollers  at  the  apex,  would  make  a  perfectly 
adjustable  arrangement  which  could  be  put  on  or 
removed  in  a  few  moments.  By  having  this  low 
down,  the  wind  could  not  get  under  it.  A  per- 
manent iron  frame  high  enough  to  work  under  would 
place  very  little  obstruction  to  the  sunlight,  but  its 
canvas  covering  would  be  speedily  blown  away  by 
the  wind,  if  there  are  winds  accompanying  the  trop- 
ical rains,  and  we  believe  they  have  a  reputation  in 
that  regard.  Can  any  reader  make  a  better  sug- 
gestion ? 


To  the  Editor:— The  difficulties  now  contended 
with  are  principally  in  reaching  the  consumer  at  rea- 
souable  cost.  The  producer  do9s  not  receive  enough 
and  the  consumer  pays  too  much,  and  all  from  a  lack 
of  system,  or  proper  method  of  doing  the  business. 
The  natural  laws  of  trade  will  in  the  course  of  time 
correct  this  evil  ;  but  life  is  short,  and,  if  there  is  a 
better  way,  time  and  human  efforts  should  not  be 
wasted  in  waiting. 

Past  and  Present. — Within  my  time  the  sickle  has 
been  replaced  by  the  mammoth  reaper — the  ten-acre 
wheat  fields  by  the  larger  ones— the  smaller  towns  by 
the  larger  ones.  The  mechanics  and  laborers  work- 
ing industriously  in  the  country  towns  have  become 
absorbed  by  the  large  manufacturing  centers.  The 
small  butchers  have  given  away  to  the  extensive 
abattoirs,  and  the  small  merchants  to  the  large  de- 
partment stores;  the  money  leaders  to  the  great 
banks  of  deposit  and  transportation  has  been  given 
over  to  the  railroads. 

The  Office  of  Concentration. — These  evolutions  have 
come  about  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance — or 
natural  laws  of  trade  —  and  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  in  time,  money  and  labor,  to  meet  the 
growing  necessities  of  the  people,  and  competition 
from  every  quarter;  and  if  we  look  for  the  control- 
ling factor  in  these  movements  we  will  find  that  it  is 
in  the  concentration  of  capital  and  labor  and  that 
there  must  be  concentration  before  distribution. 
This  applies  to  all  human  efforts;  even  these  type 
could  not  be  set  up  profitably  without  first  being 
concentrated  in  regular  order.  Railroads  or  fac- 
tories could  not  be  built  without  a  concentration  of 
money  in  the  banks.  Merchants  could  not  do  a 
large  business  without  the  concentration  of  large 
stocks  of  goods,  nor  would  professional  men  be  of 
much  utility  without  the  concentrated  learning  of 
the  schools,  and  all  this  must  occur  before  distribu- 
tion or  dissemination  is  practicable. 

The  products  of  California  are  not  concentrated 
to  any  extent  either  here  or  elsewhere,  and  are  not 
in  a  situation  to  distribute  economically  or  with  dis- 
patch, at  any  price,  even  if  we  had  the  demand  for 
them,  as  they  are  scattered  everywhere. 

Distribution  from  a  Center. — There  are  enough  of 
the  products  of  California,  when  taken  together,  to 
make  a  specialty  of  the  business  on  a  large  scale, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  if  a  full  assortment  of  our 
products  was  concentrated  at  Chicago  in  one  store, 
under  the  management  of  one  competent  and  re- 
sponsible business  man,  he  could,  through  the  circu- 
lation of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prices  current, 
reach  every  consumer  of  any  consequence  through- 
out the  Eastern  States  and  furnish  him,  by  the 
package,  at  rates  for  less  than  half  of  what  is  being 
asked  now  and  yet  return  perhaps  25  per  cent  more 
for  the  goods  than  our  producers  are  now  get- 
ting. 

An  Organization  Proposed. — To  effect  this  I  would 
suggest  that  a  California  corporation  be  formed, 
with  a  capital  sufficient  for  the  business  and  with 
stockholders  without  regard  to  their  being  pro- 
ducers or  not,  which  capital  should  be  entitled  to  10 
per  cent  per  annum  interest  and  a  first  charge  on 
the  profits  of  the  business.  Good  business  directors 
to  direct  and  solicit  consignments  from  here  to  be 
sold  for  the  first  season  on  a  commission  of  10  per 
cent,  and  any  profit  after  paying  expenses  to  be  re- 
turned pro  rata  to  the  consignors  and  stockholders 
combined.  Consignments  should  be  moderate  in 
quantity  at  first,  so  that  any  serious  loss  would  be 
avoided,  and  they  should  be  sent  only  "by  per- 
mission. 

A  Competitive  Trial. —The  Chicago  agency  would 
prove  in  a  few  months,  by  prices  obtained,  whether 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  consign  to  it  or  not,  and 
it  would  be  preferable  in  all  respects  to  allow  the 
producer  perfect  freedom  to  sell  or  consign  his  goods 
where  he  chose,  and  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
company  to  make  better  returns  than  anyone  else 
could.  Dealers  and  consumers  would  find  that  no 
one  else  could  furnish  an  assortment  of  California 
goods,  and  by  trading  direct  with  this  company 
|  there  would  be  no  speculative  profit  encountered,  as 
j  the  legitimate  supply  and  demand  should  at  all  times 
make  the  market  rates. 

Fu/rther  Extension. — If  the  project  proved  profit- 
able, other  agencies  might  be  established  and  cold 
storage  houses  provided  to  care  for  perishable 
articles,  so  that  train  loads  of  fruit  might  be  held  for 
a  market  in  good  shape  and  avoid  the  serious  loss  of 
a  surplusage.  These  and  many  other  things  con- 
nected therewith  would  follow  as  time  and  experi- 
ence would  suggest ;  but  the  main  question  is  in 
starting  upon  well-known  business  principles  with- 
out taking  any  unnecessary  risk. 

The  capitalist  in  taking  stock  would  perhaps  be 
interested  only  in  getting  a  reasonable  rate  for  his 
money,  and  would  not  take  stock  otherwise.  His 
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risk,  however,  would  be  greater  than  the  stock- 
holder who  is  also  a  producer,  as  the  latter  could 
count  on  getting  much  better  prices  for  his  produce 
if  sold  direct  to  the  retail  trade  or  consumer  and 
avoiding  the  speculative  jobber,  so  that  he  could  well 
afford  to  pay  10  per  cent  commission,  as  any  profits 
over  expenses  would  be  returned  to  him. 

On  this  basis,  I  would — although  not  a  producer 
for  export — take  a  reasonable  quantity  of  the  stock, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  business  would  not  only 
be  profitable  as  an  investment  but  would  enlarge  the 
market  for  our  productions  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  all  our  industries  profitable. 

In  Anticipation. — It  will  be  admitted  that  if  all  the 
products  of  California  were  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
I  hat  he  could  name  his  own  price  without  fear  of 
competition,  and  as  a  good  business  man  he  would 
be  careful  not  to  make  his  prices  so  high  as  to  inter- 
lere  with  the  sale  of  all  his  goods  in  due  season,  and 
i  hus  the  producer  would  realize  all  the  market 
would  legitimately  bear  in  price. 

By  laying  down  the  goods  at  the  door  of  the  con- 
Mjmer  "at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  there  should 
always  be  a  good  margin  for  the  producer,  and  yet 
I  e  in  a  position  to  compete  with  any  foreign  pro- 
duction. 

The  producer  here  would  soon  learn  that  his 
f  alty  was  due  to  such  an  agency,  for  the  reason 
I  hat  to  consign  his  goods  to  any  one  else  would  in 
effect  be  competing  with  himself;  and  being  made  a 
partner  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  net  profits  in  pro- 
portion to  his  shipments,  without  taking  any  risk  as 
to  the  final  outcome,  makes  the  position  of  the  ship- 
per safe  beyond  question. 

Should  the  agency  at  Chicago  find  a  larger  market 
than  expected,  and  shippers  withhold  their  goods 
for  higher  prices,  then  goods  that  were  seen  to  pay 
a  profit  could  be  purchased  here,  and  the  profit 
thereon  would  belong  to  those  that  did  consign,  and 
consequently  the  return  dividend  might  be  greater 
than  the  ten  per  cent  commission  charged  ship- 
pers. 

Intelligent  and  Easy  Distribution. — By  this  method 
(he  Chicago  agency  would  soon  learn,  approxi- 
mately, the  current  wants  of  the  trade,  and  fruits 
might  then  be  picked  later  and  pushed  directly  to 
the  consumer  in  proper  condition  for  immediate  use, 
and  thus  maintain  our  reputation  for  delicious  fruit. 

The  retail  dealer  of  the  East,  if  he  desires  to  sell 
i  ur  goods,  would  now  have  to  send  to  a  great  many 
dealers  in  different  cities  in  order  to  secure  an 
assortment,  and  as  he  would  not  require  more  than 
one  or  two  packages  of  each  article  at  a  time,  he 
might  have  to  write  ten  to  twenty  letters  for  a  few 
^oods  in  all,  which  makes  the  business  so  tedious, 
expensive  and  slow  as  to  prohibit  it  altogether. 

Under  the  plan  suggested  such  a  dealer,  having  a 
current  price  list  before  him,  with  the  prices  and 

■  luantity  in  each  package,  could  order  everything 
produced  in  California  from  one  agency  simply  by 
marking  on  the  price  list  the  quantity  he  required  of 
•  ach  article,  and  he  could  depend  upon  its  being 
:  resh  and  sound  through  methods  of  rapid  transit. 

Advantage  to  Pu¥ckasers. — Probably  not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  in  the  East  has  tasted  our  fruits  in 
perfection.  It  has  been  picked  too  green,  and  even 
cried  fruits  have  become  tasteless  from  delay  and 
exposure  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  injure  the 
\  ery  best  of  them,  and  then  again  the  roundabout 
method  of  obtaining  our  goods  has  so  increased  the 
cost  as  to  prevent  their  sale. 

I  have  an  Eastern  circular  now  before  me  wherein 
I  hey  quote  our  wines  in  ten-gallon  packages,  deliv- 

■  red  to  the  customer,  as  follows:  Sherry  wine,  $2.75 
per  gallon;  Port,  Reisling,  Claret,  Angelica  and  To- 
kay, $2  per  gallon,  and  very  tine  old  Tokay  at  $4  per 
gallon.  All  these  could  be  delivered  by  an  agency 
of  ours  at  less  than  half  those  prices  and  yet  make  a 
large  profit. 

The  first  shippers  of  goods,  packed  and  labeled, 
would  reap  a  great  advantage  over  later  ones  be- 
cause they  would  be  introduced  to  consumers  first; 
and  if  satisfactory,  the  consumer  would  continue  to 
order  them  rather  than  try  new  experiments. 

It  would  simplify  the  business  to  sell  by  grades  as 
much  as  possible  and  have  the  grading  done  here, 
at  railroad  terminal  points,  and  bills  of  lading  issued 
accordingly. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  concentration  of  fruits 
and  wines  at  various  places  here  with  good  results, 
but  the  methods  are  not  complete  and  too  coercive; 
besides,  in  massing  goods  of  all  kinds  under  this  I 
|  !an  one  article  will  help  the  sale  of  others,  and  I 
<  are  say  that  the  convenience  of  the  small  dealer 
:ind  large  consumer  in  being  able  to  order  all  he 
wants  from  one  place  would  prevent  him  from  send- 
ing elsewhere  for  some  one  or  two  articles  from  for- 
i  ign  countries  that  happened  to  be  a  little  cheaper 
tl>an  ours. 

Temporary  building,  with  good  railroad  facilities, 
sh  )uld  be  procured  at  first,  and  then  let  time  and 
cvperience  determine  what  may  be  needed  in  the 

I  •  ture. 

The  head  office  should  be  in  this  city,  with  a  good 
l  ard  of  directors  to  represent  as  many  interests  as 
p-aclioable,  and  with  a  head  manager  of  known 
tti-ilitj  and  responsibility,  there  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
i  •  I ty  in  carrying  out  this  plan  successfully. 

San  Francisco.  R.  G.  Sneath. 


THE  FIELD. 


Overproduction  of  Hops. 


We  hope  next  time  hops  go  up  there  will  not  be 
such  a  rush  to  plant  them,  for  such  an  increase  of  the 
acreage  invariably  results  in  disappointment  and 
loss.  Mr.  Ezra  Meeker,  the  hopgrower  of  Puyallup, 
who  went  to  England  last  November  to  study  the 
situation  of  the  market  as  to  its  future,  returned 
home  last  week.  The  Orcgonian  says  Mr.  Meeker  is 
among  the  best-posted  men  on  the  Pacific  coast  on 
the  question  of  hops,  both  as  producer  and  trader, 
and  his  aeductions  are  generally  considered  reliable 
by  the  hopgrowers  of  the  country.  The  poor  prices 
that  have  prevailed  in  the  hop  market  and  the  heavy 
losses  sustained  by  both  growers  and  brokers  in  the 
last  few  years  are  questions  that  have  agitated  Mr. 
Meeker  as  to  the  future  of  the  business,  and  were 
largely  the  cause  of  his  going  to  England.  He  re- 
turns fully  satisfied  that  there  is  an  overproduction 
of  hops  in  both  England  and  this  country,  with 
nearly  a  year's  supply  ahead  in  both  countries,  and 
that  the  only  remedy  is  for  hopgrowers  to  cut  down 
their  acreage  fully  one-half,  if  not  more,  and  turn 
their  hopfieids  into  pasture  for  the  next  year  or  two, 
and,  even  with  this  reduction,  the  surplus  on  hand  is 
sure  to  keep  prices  low  for  another  year.  In  earnest 
of  this  belief,  Mr.  Meeker,  out  of  bis  512  acres,  will 
only  cultivate  half  this  year,  and  would  not  cultivate 
any,  were  it  not  for  standing  contracts  for  foreign 
shipments.  To  a  reporter  of  the  Oregonian  recently 
Mr.  Meeker  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of 
his  trip  abroad,  covering  matters  that  will  prove  of 
value  to  the  growers  at  home.    He  said: 

Englislt  Mailed  Glutted. — I  saw  in  London  the 
greatest  accumulation  of  hops  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  history  of  that  city,  all  caused  by 
overproduction  in  both  England  and  this  country. 
I  should  estimate  the  surplus  stock  at  over  250,000 
bales  over  the  requirements  for  this  year.  This  all 
stored  iu  warehouses,  some  owned  by  brewers  and 
the  rest  by  dealers  and  growers.  There  had  also 
been  a  very  active  market  at  the  lowest  prices  ever 
known,  running  from  2  to  10  cents  for  American 
hops,  and  from  1  to  15  cents  for  the  English  stock. 
The  bulk  of  this  was  of  the  medium  or  low-grade 
hops.  A  few  of  the  English  hops  were  held  at  the 
higher  figures,  but  the  bulk  of  the  American  was 
equal  to  the  English.  The  American  hops,  as  a 
class,  being  rich  iu  lupuline  than  the  English  hops, 
are  used  extensively  by  the  English  brewers  for 
their  heavier  ales,  while  again  other  English  brew- 
ers are  so  prejudiced  in  favor  of  their  home-produced 
hops  that  they  will  pay  even  a  higher  price  for  it 
than  for  the  best  American  grade. 

I  visited  the  Kent  hop  district,  of  which  Maid- 
stone is  the  center.  Of  course,  I  came  in  contact 
with  many  of  the  hopgrowers,  and  found  all  of 
them  very  much  disturbed  over  the  prevailing  low 
prices.  They  could  see  only  one  remedy  for  the 
evil,  and  that  was  for  us  Americans  to  get  out  of 
the  hop  business.  Kind  and  considerate,  aren't 
they  ?  They  have  a  regular  Thursday  market  day  at 
Maidstone,  where  you  meet  everybody,  and  there  I 
was  questioned  on  all  sides  as  to  when  we  over  here 
were  going  out  of  the  hop  business.  The  opinion 
prevailed  there,  and  I  shared  it  with  them,  that  the 
hop  acreage  would  have  to  be  reduced  somewhere. 
Some  few  of  those  English  growers  expressed  their 
intention  of  plowing  up  their  grounds. 

Colt  of  Production. — It  costs  more  to  produce  hops 
in  England  than  it  does  here  and  for  several  potent 
reasons.  First — It  costs  them  from  $30  to  $40  an 
acre  for  manure  each  year.  Second — Most  of  the 
growers  have  to  pay  tithes,  besides  rentals  on  their 
lands.  Third — English  soil  is  heavy  and  expensive 
to  cultivate.  Fourth — The  average  yield  is  not  more 
than  600  pounds  to  the  acre,  against  1200  in  Oregon. 
Fifth — They  have,  in  addition  tospraying,  frequently 
to  fight  mold  by  sulphuring.  Of  course,  labor  is 
cheaper  there,  but  the  difference  does  not  offset  the 
heavy  expenses  enumerated.  Labor  over  there  gets 
3  shillings,  or  about  72  cents  a  day.  A  laborer  for 
that  munificent  sum  has  to  board  himself  and  pay 
rent  for  a  cabin,  besides.  The  master  furnishes 
nothing  except  hard  cider,  which  a  time-out-of-date 
custom  has  decreed  shall  be  dealt  out  to  laborers  in  | 
daily  rations  from  a  quart  to  a  gallon  to  a  man  per 
diem.    Women  and  children  also  are  put  to  work. 

The  opinion  prevails  over  there  that  prices  will 
rule  low  again  this  year,  and  in  London  they  say 
they  will  rule  even  lower  than  last  year,  though  I 
don't  think  that  can  be.  All  the  growers  over  there 
may  be  said  to  have  lost  money  with  the  exception 
of  a  portion  of  the  Kent  district,  where,  I  believe, 
the  growers  made  money. 

New  York  Hop  Market. — I  found  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  hops  in  New  York  city,  and  brewers  had 
stocked  up  very  heavily,  the  extract  factories  being 
kept  running  day  and  night  on  orders  from  brewers, 
who  are  stocking  up.  The  hops  from  the  State  of 
New  York  this  year,  you  know,  were,  as  a  rule,  of 
poor  quality,  and  sold  off  at  great  loss. 

New  York  dealers  estimate  that  there  is  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  full  year's  supply  in  England 
and  America,  for  the  two  countries.  Some  even 
claim  more.    For  myself,  however,  speaking  con- 


servatively, I  should  estimate  the  surplus  at  between 
400,000  and  500,000  bales,  while  the  ordinary  con- 
sumption is  about  650,000  bales.  Lord  bless  you  ! 
yes;  the  consumption  of  beer  is  not  decreasing. 
Statistics  show  that  in  the  last  21  years  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  8,000,000  to  34,000,000  barrels.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  overproduction,  and  I  view  it  that,  no 
matter  how  much  the  production  is  decreased,  hops 
I  are  bound  to  be  low  this  year,  and,  in  fact,  we 
would  not  cultivate  any  were  it  not  for  previous 
engagements. 

The  Lilienthals,  who  have  300  acres  in  California, 
will  not  cultivate  their  yards.  They  have,  as  I  hear, 
bought  and  stored  hops,  instead  of  producing  this 
year.    Their  yards,  however,  will  not  be  destroyed. 

I  hear  of  other  yards  on  the  coast  that  intend  to 
adopt  the  same  policy,  and  will  let  their  yards  go  to 
pasture  this  year. 

THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Figs  for  Pigs. 


To  the  Editor:— I  was  very  much  interested  in  an  article 
in  the  Ri  h.il  Pkess  of  March  7th,  by  M.  E.  Jaffa,  giving  the 
relative  value  of  dried  fruits  for  feeding  purposes.  As  I  was 
feeding  a  lot  of  dr  ed  figs  at  the  time,  I  determined  to  make  a 
test.  I  had  a  large  sow  that  I  had  just  taken  a  litter  of  pigs 
from,  and  I  commenced  feeding  her  on  dried  figs  and  barley 
for  about  a  week,  to  get  her  accustomed  to  the  fig  diet.  I 
then  weighed  her  and  she  weighed  2t;o  pounds.  I  then  fed  her 
all  the  figs  she  would  eat  for  nine  days  and  weighed  her^again, 
wheD  she  weighed  890  pounds.  During  that  time  she  con- 
sumed 239  pounds  of  dried  figs  and  had  nothing  else.  I  soaked 
the  figs  for  twelve  hours  before  feeding  and  sold  the  hog  for 
i%  cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  Middlings  are  worth  in  this 
market  #1  per  100,  barley  00  cents  per  100  and  corn  $1.40  per 
100.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Jaffa  comment  on  this  test  and 
how  it  corresponds  with  his  table.  E.  B.  Beecher. 

Auburn,  March  14,  '90. 

COMMENTS  BY  MR.  JAFFA. 

To  the  Editor: — Complying  with  Mr.  Beecher's 
request,  I  remark  that  220  lbs.  dried  figs  represents, 
according  to  the  table  of  values  of  fruits  and  grains 
published  in  the  Rural  of  March  7th,  between  190 
and  200  lbs.  of  the  mixed  grains  and  middlings,  the 
fuel  value  or  heat  units  of  which  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  that  contained  in  the  figs. 

In  the  above  experiment  220  lbs.  of  figs  were  con- 
sumed in  nine  days,  or  24.4  lbs.  per  day,  which  is 
probably  three  times  the  amount  of  grain  that  a  pig 
would  eat,  and  as  dried  fruit  does  not  rank  below 
grain  in  fattening  qualities,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
the  animal  receives  more  nutriment  per  day  when 
fed  on  figs  than  when  given  grain,  etc. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is,  Which  kind  of 
food  causes  the  greatest  increase  in  weight  of  the 
animals  ?  In  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Beecher,  the  pig  weighed  260  lbs.  and 
at  the  conclusion,  nine  days  later,  the  weight  was 
290  lbs.,  showing  a  gain  of  30  lbs.,  or  3i  lbs.  per  day. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  data  for  gain  on  full 
grain  ration  from  the  same  place.  But  from  investi- 
gations made  at  the  Utah  Agricultural  College  in 
1894-  95,  the  results  of  which  are  published  in  Bul- 
letin No.  40,  the  increase  in  weight  per  day  of  hogs 
weighing  from  250  to  300  lbs.,  on  a  full  grain  ration, 
was  about  1J  lbs.  Hence  we  might  conclude  that 
pigs  will  increase  in  weight  more  rapidly  from  a 
ration  of  dried  figs  than  from  one  of  grain,  etc.  The 
gain  in  live  weight  per  day  from  the  amount  of  dried 
figs  consumed  (24.4  lbs.)  was  3J  lbs.— that  is,  1  lb. 
required  7.3  lbs.  of  dried  figs.  This  result  agrees 
very  closely  with  the  figure  7.13,  given  in  Bulletin 
No.  40  just  mentioned,  for  the  number  of  pounds  of 
grain  necessary  to  produce  1  lb.  of  gain  in  pigs  of 
the  same  weight  as  the  one  in  question. 

It  must  be  noted  that  although  one  pound  of  gain 
requires,  to  produce  it,  the  same  quantity,  prac- 
tically of  either  the  grain  or  figs,  the  figs  will  con- 
sume about  three  times  as  much  figs  as  they  will 
grain,  therefore  the  gain  will  be  correspondingly 
greater.  This  is  a  very  important  point  if  one 
wishes  to  place  his  hogs,  of  a  given  weight,  in  the 
market  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  thirty  pounds  gain  was  due  to  the  220  pounds 
dried  figs  eaten.  Hence  at  the  selling  price  of  the 
sow.  4Jc  per  lb  live  weight,  the  amount  realized  for 
the  figs  was  $1.35,  which  is  equal  to  $12.25  per  ton, 
a  somewhat  low  figure  for  the  fruit.  But  the  use  of 
it  as  pig  feed  saved  the  purchase  of  grain,  etc.,  and 
at  the  same  time  added  30  pounds  to  the  weight  of 
the  animal  in  less  than  one- half  of  the  time  that 
would  have  been  necessary  had  grain  been  fed. 

The  cost  of  the  cereal  ration,  based  on  the  prices 
quoted  by  Mr.  Beecher,  to  produce  the  same  gain, 
would  have  been  about  $2,  which,  at  the  selling  price 
mentioned  above,  would  have  entailed  a  loss. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  grains,  dried  figs  should  be 
worth  nearly  $20  per  ton,  according  to  the  results 
obtained  by  Mr.  Beecher. 

From  the  above  data  it  is  seen  that  200  pounds  of 
what  is  termed  a  grain  ration  would  be  required  to 
produce  the  same  gain  in  weight  as  resulted  from 
the  experiment  with  figs. 

This  corresponds  quite  well  with  the  table  of 
values  referred  to  by  Mr.  Beecher,  as  was  stated  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  discussion. 

M.  E.  Jaffa. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  March  24. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


A  California  Dairy. 


To  the  Editor: — In  1868  my  father,  R.  G.  Sneath, 
purchased  110  acres  of  good  land  near  Menlo  Park, 
Cal. ,  thirty  miles  from  San  Francisco,  for  a  country 
residence,  and  secured  seven  Devon  heifers  and  one 
Devon  bull  from  the  most  reputable  herd  here.  They 
were  beautiful  looking  animals,  dark  red  in  color, 
finely  formed  but  rather  undersized.  They  had  the 
best  of  care  and  abundant  food,  but  failed  at  the  pail 
and  were  too  small  for  first-class  beef. 

The  Jersey  Cross. — In  1871  he  secured  a  carload  of 
registered  Jersey  cows  of  good  size  and  one  large 
Jersey  bull,  all  from  good  families,  young  and  vigor- 
ous. These  multiplied  rapidly  for  about  five  years, 
and  were  kept  pure  and  in  good  health  and  furnished 
many  fine  milkers,  and  were  considered  about  the 
largest  and  best  herd  in  the  State.  In  1875  my 
father  purchased  about  3000  acres  of  fine  pasture 
land  about  six  miles  south  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  this  city  and  removed  the  Jersey  herd  thereto, 
when  the  placed  was  named  "Jersey  Farm  Dairy," 
with  the  purpose  of  supplying  San  Francisco  with 
milk  and  cream. 

At  this  time  several  old  dairies  were  purchased, 
together  with  their  city  trade,  in  order  to  stock  the 
farm  and  obtain  a  market  for  our  milk.  These  cows 
were  termed  common  stock,  but  were  largely  Short- 
horns and  had  been  culled  and  selected  for  several 
years,  and  proved  to  be  fairly  good  animals.  These 
were  crossed  with  our  Jersey  bulls  and  we  obtained 
many  fine  milkers. 

Within  the  next  five  years,  however,  say  in  1880, 
we  discovered  that  the  animals  being  raised  were 
deficient  in  size  and  vitality,  notwithstanding  the 
Jersey  bulls  were  large  and  vigorous,  and  as  an  ex- 
periment we  purchased  seven  young  Shorthorn  bulls 
of  the  best  milk  strains  here,  to  place  among  a  por- 
tion of  our  herd,  to  see  if  we  could  not  increase  the 
size  and  vitality  of  our  cows.  The  bulls  were  found 
to  be  deficient  in  size  as  they  reached  maturity  and 
their  offspring  were  not  as  good  as  the  Jersey 
crosses. 

The  Holstein  Infusion. —  About  1885  we  secured  a 
few  registered  Holsteins,  with  bulls  and  cows,  from 
good  families,  and  crossed  a  portion  of  the  common 
stock  with  Holstein  bulls.  The  result,  from  their 
first  calf  dropped,  seemed  to  show  a  decided  im- 


provement, which  encouraged  us  to  continue  in  that 
line;  and  we  then  secured  from  time  to  time  all  the 
Holsteins  we  could  in  this  market  that  Were  of  good 
pedigree,  size,  vitality,  and  of  good  milking  quality. 

As  soon  as  we  could  we  disposed  of  the  Jersey  and 
other  bulls  and  confined  the  business  to  Holsteins, 
and  with  these  crossed  all  the  cows  on  the  place 
thereafter. 

We  have  enough  registered  Holsteins  to  raise  all 
of  the  bulls  we  require  without  retaining  any  that 
are  deficient  in  any  respect,  nor  do  we  register  any 
doubtful  animals.  We  do  not  raise  animals  for  sale, 
or  keep  poor  ones  on  the  place  long. 

The  Crosses  Compared. — The  cross  between  the 
pure  Holstein  and  Jersey  cow  is  generally  a  mon- 
grel, or  mixed  in  an  utter  confusion  of  colors,  and 
woolly  to  a  great  degree.  The  eye  and  deer-like 
head  of  the  Jersey  can  be  detected  at  times,  while 
their  form  is  smoother,  more  plump  and  less  bony 
than  either  the  Holstein  or  Jersey,  and  their  size  is 
between  the  two. 

The  first  cross  between  the  Holstein  and  common 
stock  is  uniformly  black  and  white,  while  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  second  cross  goes  back  in  color  to  the 
dam  of  the  first  cross,  and  the  crosses  thereafter 
prove  true  to  the  Holsteins  in  color. 

Our  present  grade  Holsteins  give  about  twice  as 
much  milk  as  the  grade  Jerseys  did  ten  years  ago, 
while  their  milk  stands  on  an  average  at  about  4  per 
cent  butter  fat  by  the  Babcock  test,  which  is  about 
the  same  as  from  the  Jersey  grades. 

Our  herd  numbers  on  an  average  about  800  head, 
and  our  two  milking  barns  hold  about  500  head, 
which  number  we  aim  to  keep  good,  in  good  milkers. 

The  present  herd  of  stock  shows  larger  animals, 
with  more  vigor  and  productiveness  than  at  any 
time  heretofore,  and  we  feel  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
stant improvement  through  our  method  of  breeding 
and  selection,  that  will  in  time  bring  up  our  herd  to 
a  standard  in  which  we  may  take  pride  and  profit, 
and  yet  remain  a  public  benefaction. 

Feed  and  Water.— We  have  some  2000  out  of  3000 
acres  seeded  to  rye  and  orchard  grass  now  in  fine 
condition,  although  some  of  it  has  been  seeded  for 
twenty  years.  Besides  this  feed,  we  purchase  annu- 
ally about  1000  tons  of  mill  and  other  feed,  and 
about  1500  tons  of  hay.  We  feed  mostly  barley  and 
bran,  but  for  economical  reasons  we  have  fed  large 
quantities  of  wheat,  corn,  beans,  peas,  beets,  car- 
rots, squash,  oilcake,  etc.    We  grind  our  grain  on 


the  farm,  that  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  sound  and 
wholesome. 

All  our  fields  have  springs  of  pure  water  running 
by  gravitation  into  large  troughs,  and  not  a  well  or 
pump  on  the  place.  The  land  is  rolling  and  well 
sodded,  and  cattle  are  never  in  the  mud  in  the  worst 
of  weather.  We  only  stable  our  animals  about  six 
hours  daily,  during  feeding  and  milking,  as  our  win- 
ters are  mild  and  the  grass  is  then  at  its  best.  Each 
milker  milks  and  cares  for  a  string  of  thirty  cows, 
and  does  little  else,  at  $30  per  month  and  board. 

We  have  had  to  purchase  many  cows  every  year 
to  keep  the  milking  barns  full,  because  we  have  not 
the  land  to  raise  enough  calves,  and  herein  has  been 
our  greatest  difficulty. 

Beef  and  Milk  Farming. — Most  of  our  milk  dairy- 
men raise  but  few  calves;  the  remainder  goes  to  th; 
hogs  at  an  early  date.  They  cannot  sell  them  to  the 
stock  raisers  because  they  are  not  suitable  for  beef, 
while  the  stock  raiser  is  interested  in  beef  alone  and 
cannot  furnish  good  cows  to  the  dairymen,  and  thus 
the  two  are  widely  separated  and  of  no  use  to  each 
other,  for  economical  reasons,  they  think. 

There  is  opportunity  for  both.  Some  of  the  larg- 
est stock  raisers  here  have  been  of  late  following  the 
course  we  have  pursued,  and  now  there  is  in  the 
market  quite  an  increased  number  of  cows  of  the 
I  first  and  second  Holstein  cross.  These  cows  bring 
from  $40  to  $50  each,  while  the  common  cow  brings 
from  $20  to  $35. 

Some  of  our  largest  stock  raisers  now  keep  dai- 
ries, more  for  the  purpose  of  breaking-in  heifers  and 
raising  better  bulls  than  for  dairy  products,  as  they 
can  sell  a  good  three-year-old  cow  for  twice  as  much 
as  a  steer  of  the  same  age  and  weight,  and  good 
young  bulls  for  much  more.  They  find  that  young 
stock  must  be  well  cared  for  in  their  youth  in  order 
to  secure  weight  and  vitality  in  their  maturity. 

The  Holstein  seems  to  be  the  only  breed  at  pres- 
ent that  will  produce,  through  crossing  with  other 
breeds,  a  general  purpose  cow  that  will  be  profitable 
for  both  meat  and  milk.  Such  is  the  experience  on 
this  coast  so  far  as  I  know,  and  it  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  think  and  believe  that  the  appalling  waste 
in  the  destruction  of  young  animals,  because  there 
was  no  place  for  them  through  the  methods  of  men, 
will  be  in  the  future  more  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  that  their  young  lives  will  soon  be 
worth  the  saving.  Geo.  R.  Sneath. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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WHOLESALE  DEALERS  AND  RECEIVERS 

CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS. 

DRIED  FRUITS,  PRUNES,  RAISINS,  NUTS,  HONEY,  BEANS,  ETC. 

 AGENTS  FOR  

LOS  NIETOS  AND  RANCHITO  WALNUT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

NO.  313  AND  315  DAVIS  STREET,      :      :      :      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


T™" DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

FOR  POYA/ER. 
THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

WIU  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per  hour.  It  Is  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  and  which  is  based  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  five-horsepower  Gasoline  Engines,  using  gasoline  (74°).  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafflne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas,  ten  hours'  run.  1000  feet  $2  00 

Gasoline  ("4  deg.),  ten  hours'  run.  b%  gallons  @  14c   1  25 

Coal  Oil,  ten  hours'  run.  7\4  gallons  @  10c   75 

Crude  Petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  lti  gallons  ®  3c   48 

Crude  Petroleum      deg.),  parafflne  base,  13  gallons  @  5e   65 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7  gallons  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon=21  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours' run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafflne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  60  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  aminimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  parafflne  base  at  l-10c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  Mo  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  l'/2c  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2>4c  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND  FOR   CIRCULARS   AND  PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    /VY'F^'G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Cal. 


Dandy  INo.  31  Steel  FMow  Doubletree  Price,  S& 

Dandy  Steel  Plow  Singletree   

Buy  before  they  arelall  gone. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OO  Each 
35  Each 


With  this  tool  every  field  can  be 
made  SMOOTH  AS  A  FLOOR  and 
the  soil  pulverized  fine  enough  for  a 
garden  bed. 
This  harrow  is  also  a  great 

ROAD  BUILDER. 

REDUCED  PRICES. 

CLARK'S  FAMOUS  CUTAWAY 
HARROWS. 

Reversible,  with  Extension  Heads. 
Best  tool  on  earth. 

Write  for  treatise  on  Orchard  Cul- 
ture—Free. 

Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 

CLARK'S  SMOOTHING  AND  LEVELING  HARROW.        431  AND  423  MARKET  STREET, 

l-Horse,8-ft.cut,S17;2-Horse,8-ft.cut,J21;2Horse,  10-ft. cut,825.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


WITH 


fa  GILMAN'S  pa™  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

.^F  PATENTED    ATTOTTST    I.  I8!)3 


PATENTED  AUGUST   1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F=\    GIL  7V\  /\  IN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA 

BELLOWS  MFG.  CO. 

123  &  l25BealeSt. 

Special  attention  is 
called  to  our  Powder 
Bellows,  JJlso  Liquid 
Spraying  Bellows  and 
Blacksmith  Bellows 
and  Bellows  of  every 
description.  Send  for 
our  new  catalogue, 
which  Is  Just  Issued. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Katie's  Answer. 

Och  :  me  Katie's  a  rogue,  it  is  thrue, 
But  her  eves,  like  the  skies,  are  so  blue, 

An' her  dimples  so  swate, 

An'  her  ankles  so  nate, 
Shure  she  dazed  an'  she  bothered  me,  too. 

Till  one  morning  we  went  for  a  ride, 
Whin,  demure  as  a  bride,  by  me  side, 

Like  a  darlint  she  sat, 

With  the  wickedest  hat 
'Neath  a  purty  girl's  chin  iver  tied. 

An'  me  heart,  arrah,  thin,  how  it  bate! 
Fur  me  Kate  looked  so  tempting  an'  swate ! 

With  cheeks  like  the  roses, 

An'  all  the  red  posies 
Ye'ud  see  in  her  gardiD'  so  nate. 

But  I  sat  list  as  mute  as  the  dead. 
Till  she  said,  wid  a  toss  of  her  head, 

"If  I'd  known  that  to-day 

Ye'd  have  nothing  to  say, 
I'd  have  gone  wid  me  coosin  instead.'' 

Thin  I  flit  meself  grow  very  bowld. 
For  1  knew  she'd  not  scold  if  I  told 

Uv  the  love  at  me  heart. 

That  ud  niver  depart 
Though  I  lived  to  be  wrinkled  and  owld. 

An'  I  said  :    "  If  I  dared  to  do  so, 
I'd  let  go  of  the  baste  an'  I'd  throw 

Both  me  arms  round  yer  waist, 

An'  be  stalin'  a  taste 
Uv  thim  lips  that  are  coaxin'  me  so." 

Thin  she  blushed  a  more  illigant  red, 
As  she  said,  widout  raisin's  her  head, 
An'  her  eyes  lookin'  down 
'Neath  their  lashes  so  brown, 
'"I'd  i/e  like  me  to  dhrire,  Mixliter  Ted  t  " 

—Judge. 

The  Widowed  Farmer. 


Since  Hanner  died  the  sun  don't  shine  so 
bright, 

The  stars  don't  twinkle  near  so  keen  at  night, 
The  church  bell  Sunday  mornin'  ain't  the 
cheer 

It  had  when  she  was  here. 
Since  Hanner  died. 

The  very  chickens  misses  Hanner's  care, 
And  go  'round  with  a  sorter  lonesome  air; 
There  ain't  no  kind  of  joy  about  the  place 

Without  her  smilin'  face, 

Since  Hanner  died. 

The  garden  tools  hang  in  the  apple  trees. 
The  hossweeds  are  a-killin'  off  the  peas; 
There's  no  one  here  to  hoe  the  taters  now, 

Er  feed  the  hogs  and  cow, 

Since  Hanner  died. 

I  s'pose,  of  course,  I'd  orter  be  resigned, 
But  when  I  go  out  in  the  shed  and  find 
The  ax  she  copped  the  wood  with  all  them 
years, 

I  wet  it  with  my  tears, 
Since  Hanner  died. 
— K.  D.  Stevenson  in  New  York  Sun. 


He  Kissed  the  Cook. 


I  kissed  the  cook.    You  see,  her  head 

Came  'twixt  me  and  the  baker's  bread. 

And  though  I  don't,  in  spite  of  looks, 

Kiss,  indiscriminately,  cooks. 

The  cheeks  of  this  ote  were  so  red, 

Into  temptation  I  was  led. 

And  quicker  than  the  lamb  tail  crooks 

I  kissed  the  cook. 
I'm  absent-minded  since  I've  wed, 
And  so,  perhaps,  I  haven't  said 
My  wife  and  Miss  Parloa's  books 
Are  intimate  as  eyes  and  hooks. 
"Twas  rising  from  her  dainty  spread 

I  kissed  the  cook. 


Tender-Foot  Ted. 


Ted  sat  on  the  doorstep,  looking  off 
toward  the  prairie.  Westward  the 
fresh  breeze  and  the  sunset  glow  made 
the  grass  look  like  a  sea  of  golden 
waves.  Toward  the  east  there  was  a 
soft,  amethyst  tinge,  with  purple  shad- 
ings. It  was  this  way  that  Ted's  face 
was  turned  with  a  wistful  longing  for 
home.  Home  ?  That  was  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Two  wee«s  before  he  had 
seen  his  father  buried.  Then  had  come 
a  long,  wearisome  journey;  and  now  he 
was  out  on  this  lonely  ranch,  with  rela- 
tives he  had  never  before  seen.  His 
uncle  was  very  kind  ;  but  his  cousins — 
Ted  winced,  for  even  now  he  heard 
big,  burly  Jack  and  roguish  Jerry 
giggling  back  of  the  stables.  The  for- 
mer was  unbuckling  the  "cinch"  of 
a  restive  p°nyi  and  exclaiming: 
"Humph!  Guess  that  'tender-foot' 
won't  brag  of  his  riding  again  !  " 

"No,  indeed!  Wildfire  gave  him 
one  dose  !  Say,  do  you  believe  Ted 
ever  was  on  a  horse  before  ?" 

"Probably.  The  fellow  doesn't  lie  ; 
he's  a  real  '  Truthful  James  ! '  But, 
you  see,  Jerry,  riding  East  is  a  tame 
business.    Put  a  dude  in  a  plug  hat 


upon  a  mild-tempered  nag  with  one  of 
those  docked  tails,  and  let  him  go 
jogging  along  at  a  granny  gait  on  an 
asphalt  pavement  or  in  the  park — call 
that  riding  ?  Pooh  !  "  And  Jack  ended 
with  a  snort  of  contempt. 

Within  the  house  the  two  girls,  Lucy 
and  Patty,  were  also  discussing  their 
cousin.  Tjucy,  with  her  blue  calico 
sleeves  rolled  up  high  above  her  rosy, 
dimpled  elbows,  was  sifting  flour  for 
tea  biscuits. 

"  It's  a  shame,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
an  emphatic  pat  on  the  sieve,  "a 
shame  that  the  boys  should  act  so ! 
The  way  they  treat  Ted,  I  mean  ! " 

"  But  how  funny  he  did  look  tum- 
bling over  Wildfire's  head  !  "  giggled 
Patty,  who  was  younger  and  giddier. 

"Might  have  broken  his  neck  I  Wish 
I'd  hinted  to  him  how  tricky  Indian 
ponies  are." 

"  The  boys  would  have  been  mad  if 
you  had  ! " 

"  Let  'em  !  "  with  a  superior  air  of 
an  elder  sister.  "  Anyhow,  it's  very 
shabby  for  them  to  treat  a  stranger 
so — an  orphan,  too  !  " 

"  But  he  is  such  a  '  tender-foot ! '  " 

"He  isn't  the  fool  they  think  him, 
though  I  He's  a  splendid  scholar. 
Jack  and  Jerry  might  be  thankful  if 
they  knew  half  what  he  does  !  He  can 
read  Latin  right  off ;  and  you  ought  to 
have  heard  him  chatter  French  with 
Louis,  the  old  Manitoba  trapper  !  He 
can  do  any  example  in  the  arithmetic, 
too.  Told  father  just  as  quick  how 
many  bushels  the  new  root  cellar  would 
hold.  Then  nobody  can  say  he  isn't 
mannerly.  I  should  have  thought  that 
our  Jerry  would  have  been  ashamed 
last  evening  when  he  planked  himself 
down  in  the  big  rocking  chair  and 
father  came  in  all  tired  out ;  for  it  was 
Ted  who  jumped  up  and  got  him  a 
chair,  and  took  his  hat  and  coat." 

"He  it  polite,"  Patty  admitted. 
"But,  you  see,  the  boys'll  never  give 
in,  because  he  can't  ride  a  pony  that 
'  bucks,'  and  he's  to  green  about  West- 
ern ways.  He  thinks  the  Indians  are 
poor,  abused  creatures.  He's  awfully 
interested  in  them.  Then  he  potters 
about  on  the  prairie,  and  gathers 
flowers  and  collects  specimens,  and 
looks  scared  and  disgusted  when  the 
cowboys  swear.  Then  that  Sunday- 
school  scheme — " 

"Yes,  that  Sunday-school  scheme," 
Lucy  interrupted.  "  I'm  inclined  to 
think  it  a  good  one.  Since  Ted's  been 
here,  I've  done  considerable  thinking, 
and  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  live  just  like  heathens.  If  mother'd 
lived  " — with  a  tremble  in  her  voice  — 
"  perhaps  it  wouldn't  have  been  so.  I 
remember  how  she  used  to  tell  about 
Sundays  in  the  East  and  church  and 
Sunday-school.  But  here  we  are,  miles 
from  any  church,  and  what  are  we  to 
do  ?  Ted's  idea  is  to  have  some  of  the 
young  folks  on  the  'quarter-sections' 
around  us  gather  at  some  place  and 
have  a  little  Sunday-school.  There  are 
at  least  a  dozen  who  could  come  if  only 
Jack  and  Jerry  would  invite  them  and 
take  an  interest  in  the  plan.  But 
whenever  Ted  talks  about  it,  they  grin 
like  Cheshire  cats  and  call  him  '  Granny  ' 
and  '  Miss  Nancy  '  and  'Deacon,'  and 
all  that !  I  just  wish  the  boy  could 
prove  to  them  that  he  wasn't  the  molly- 
coddle they  think  him  !  "  And  Lucy 
gave  an  emphatic  bang  to  the  oven 
door  as  she  slid  in  her  pan  of  biscuits. 

The  golden  light  faded  from  the 
western  sky,  and  the  prairie  was  spread 
with  ebon  shadows.  The  mellow  air  of 
the  March  afternoon  grew  suddenly 
chill.  There  was  no  danger  of  frost, 
however.  The  sudden  spring  mildness 
of  the  past  few  days  had  accomplished 
a  good  deal.  Mr.  Barrows'  face  was 
somewhat  grave  as  he  drove  in  from 
town.  "  Folks  are  worrying  about  the 
Missouri  breaking  up,"  he  said,  as  he 
sat  down  to  the  bountiful  supper-table. 

"Do  they  think  it'll  break  up  right 
away,  pa  ?  "  said  Lucy,  anxiously. 

"Yes.  If  it  only  doesn't  dam  up 
down  at  Sibley's  island,  as  it  did  five 
years  ago.  We  had  bad  work  then. 
I  lost  nigh  to  two  hundred  sheep  then, 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  bushels  of 
wheat." 

Ted  was  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion, and  his  face  grew  serious,  seeing 
which  Jack  poked  Jerry  playfully  in 


the  ribs,  exclaiming  in  a  sepulchral 
whisper,  "Granny's  afraid  he'll  get 
his  best  Sunday  cap  and  his  knittin' 
work  and  Latin  grammar  wet  !  "  Ted 
flushed,  and  Lucy  bestowed  what  she 
intended  to  be  a  particularly  dreadful 
frown  upon  her  elder  brother. 

At  half  past  nine  that  night  Mr.  Bar- 
rows opened  the  back  door  and  looked 
out.  "  Feels  colder,"  he  said.  "Guess 
it's  going  to  freeze  up  after  all."  And 
he  and  his  family  retired,  feeling  that 
all  would  be  well. 

It  was  Ted  who  woke  up  in  the  small 
hours  after  midnight,  hearing  a  sullen, 
roaring  sound  like  that  of  an  approach- 
ing tempest.  He  crawled  to  the  foot 
of  his  bed,  drew  aside  the  window  cur- 
tain, and  looked  out.  There  was  no 
storm  brewing:  but,  as  Ted  looked  afar 
on  the  prairie,  his  eyes  caught  a  gleam 
of  something  besides  moonlight.  Away 
where  a  purple-black  fringe  of  cotton- 
woods  and  willows  marked  the  course 
of  the  Missouri  was  a  steadily  widen- 
ing silvery  streak.  Nearer  by  little 
gleams  came  from  the  sodden  grass 
around  the  ranch  buildings,  where 
stood  deepening  puddles  of  water. 
Above  the  roar  of  the  flood  was  heard 
the  creaking  and  grinding  of  huge 
cakes  of  ice  hurled  along  by  the  tor- 
rent.   The  Missouri  had  broken  ! 

Ted  awakened  the  family;  and  a  few 
minutes  later  a  pale,  trembling  group 
assembled  at  the  window,  staring  out 
upon  the  moonlit  waters.  Now  that 
the  trouble  had  really  come,  Mr.  Bar- 
rows did  his  best  to  reassure  his  dear 
ones.  "Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said. 
"At  the  worst,  it  means  only  a  loss  of 
dollars  to  us.  Fortunately,  the  stock- 
are  out  on  the  range;  and  they  will 
know  enough  to  seek  the  protection  of 
the  bluffs,  where  the  water  can't  reach 
them." 

"Hadn't  we  better  go  there,  too?" 
said  Lucy,  tearfully. 

Her  father  looked  at  the  two  feet  of 
water  surrounding  the  ranch.  "  No," 
he  said,  hesitatingly,  "  it  will  only  be 
exposing  ourselves  tb  unnecessary  cold 
and  wet.  The  water  won't  rise  much 
higher;  it  didn't  five  years  ago,  any- 
how." Nevertheless,  his  face  grew 
more  gloomy  as  he  watched  the  black, 
swirling  flood. 

"  I  wish  we  had  a  boat !  "  said  Jack, 
uneasily.  "If  I  had  only  thought! 
There's  the  '  Josephine  '  tied  down  by 
the  creek  !  If  she  were  here,  she'd  be 
big  enough  to  hold  us  all  ! " 

"Gather  up  the  things  that  you 
value  most,  and  we  will  go  up  in  the 
loft,"  said  Mr.  Barrows,  soberly. 
"We'll  keep  together,  whatever  hap- 
pens. I  wish,  though,  we  had  run  for 
the  bluffs  while  there  was  time,"  he 
added  in  a  moody  undertone. 

"Why,  where's  Ted  ?  "  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Patty,  as  the  family  filed  up 
the  narrow  stairs. 

"  He  was  here  a  few  minutes  ago," 
said  Lucy. 

But  Ted  was  certainly  missing.  With 
startled,  white  faces  the  members  of 
the  family  looked  atone  another.  "  He 
was  looking  out  of  the  back  window  the 
last  that  I  saw  him,"  said  Jerry, 
solemnly. 

Could  the  boy  have  fallen  out  ? 
Downstairs  they  trooped,  and  leaned 
over  the  window-ledge,  regardless  of 
the  rising  waters.  Floating  timbers, 
tangled  shrubs,  wisps  of  hay,  swimming 
animals, — all  swept  by  in  panoramic 
succession;  but  no  Ted  was  to  be  seen! 
Suddenly,  while  they  waited,  weeping, 
they  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  waters 
a  clear,  joyous  shout;  and  around  the 
corner  of  the  house  swept  a  long,  dark 
object. 

It  was  a  boat;  and  the  moonlight, 
streaming  down,  revealed  the  name 
'  Josephine  '  upon  the  bow.  Seated 
therein,  and  pulling  with  the  lusty 
vigor  of  a  member  of  a  college  crew, 
was  "Tender-foot  Ted." 

"  I  waded  down,  Uncle  Tom,  and 
swam  part  of  the  way, — and  got  her  !  " 
he  shouted.  "She  leaked  some,  but  I 
plugged  up  the  crack  with  my  vest. 
Climb  in  now.  Keep  up  good  cour- 
age; and,  please  God,  we'll  get  soon  to 
dry  land." 

And  so  they  did,  thanks  to  God's 
mercy  and  the  lad's  bravery.  By  the 
time  the  bluffs  were  reached,  the  ranch 
building  had  loosened  from  its  founda- 


tion, and  was  floated  giddily  along  the 
flood.  But,  by  this  time,  the  waters 
had  reached  their  height,  and  a  few 
hours  later  began  rapidly  to  subside. 
No  lives  of  human  beings  were  lost; 
but  the  memory  of  that  terrible  night 
will  linger  long  with  the  dwellers  on 
the  prairie.  Never  again  was  Ted 
called  a  "  tender-foot." 


Fads  in  Things  to  Eat. 


Celery  is  invaluable  as  a  food  for 
those  suffering  from  any  form  of 
rheumatism,  for  diseases  of  the  nerves 
and  nervous  dyspepsia. 

Lettuce  for  those  suffering  from  in- 
somnia. 

Watercress  is  a  remedy  for  scurvy. 

Peanuts  for  indigestion.  They  are 
especially  recommended  for  corpulent 
diabetes.  Peanuts  are  made  into  a 
wholesome  and  nutritious  soup,  are 
browned  and  used  as  a  coffee,  are  eaten 
as  a  relish  simply  baked,  or  are  pre- 
pared and  served  as  salted  almonds. 

Onions  are  almost  the  best  nervine 
known.  No  medicine  is  so  useful  in 
cases  of  nervous  prostration,  and  there 
is  nothing  else  that  will  so  quickly  re- 
lieve and  tone  up  a  worn-out  system. 
Onions  are  useful  in  all  cases  of  coughs, 
colds,  influenza;  in  consumption,  in- 
somnia, hydrophobia,  scurvy,  gravel 
and  kindred  liver  complaints.  Eaten 
every  other  day,  they  soon  have  a  clear- 
ing and  whitening  effect  on  the  com- 
plexion. 

Spinach  is  useful  to  those  with  gravel. 

Asparagus  is  used  to  induce  per- 
spiration. 

Carrots  for  sufferers  from  asthma. 

Turnips  for  nervous  disorders  and  for 
scurvy. 

Raw  beef  proves  of  great  benefit  to 
persons  of  frail  constitution  and  to 
those  suffering  from  consumption.  It 
is  chopped  fine,  seasoned  with  salt,  and 
heated  by  placing  it  in  a  dish  of  hot 
water.  It  assimilates  rapidly  and  af- 
fords the  best  nourishment. 

Eggs  contain  a  large  amount  of  nu- 
triment in  a  compact,  quickly  available 
form.  Beaten  up  raw  with  sugar, 
they  are  used  to  clear  and  strengthen 
the  voice.  With  sugar  and  lemon  juice 
the  beaten  white  of  egg  is  to  relieve 
hoarseness. 

Honey  is  wholesome,  strengthening, 
cleansing,  healing  and  nourishing. 

Fresh  ripe  fruits  are  excellent  for 
purifying  the  blood  and  toning  up  the 
system.  As  specific  remedies  oranges 
are  aperient.  Sour  oranges  are  highly 
recommended  for  rheumatism. 

Cranberries  for  erysipelas  are  used 
externally  as  well  as  internally. 

Lemons  for  feverish  thirst  in  sick- 
ness, for  biliousness,  low  fevers,  rheu- 
matism, coughs,  colds,  liver  complaint, 
etc. 

Blackberries  are  a  tonic.  Useful  in 
all  forms  of  diarrhea. 

Tomatoes  are  a  powerful  aperient 
for  the  liver,  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
dyspepsia  and  indigestion.  Tomatoes 
are  invaluable  in  all  conditions  of  the 
system  in  which  the  use  of  calomel  is 
indicated. 

Figs  are  aperient  and  wholesome. 
They  are  said  to  be  valuable  as  food  for 
those  suffering  from  cancer;  they  are 
used  externally  as  well  as  internally. 

Apples  are  useful  in   nervous  dys- 


Awarded 
lighest  Honors— World's  Fail 
Gold  Medal,  Midwinter  Fair. 

DR 

w  CREAM 

BAKING 
POWDER 

Most  Perfect  Made. 
40  Years  the  Standard. 
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pepsia;  they  are  nutritious,  medicinal 
[and  vitalizing;  they  aid  digestion,  clear 
the  voice,  correct  the  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  and  are  valuable  in  rheuma- 
tism, insomnia  and  liver  troubles.  An 
apple  contains  as  much  nutriment  as  a 
potato  in  a  pleasanter  and  more  whole- 
some form. 

Grapes  dissolve  and  dislodge  gravel 
and  calculi  and  bring  the  stomach  and 
bowels  to  a  healthy  condition. 

Pie  plant  is  wholesome  and  aperient; 
'is  excellent  for  rheumatic  sufferers  and 
useful  for  purifying  the  blood. 

Fashion  Notes. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


It  is  too  early  for  genuine  novelties 
in  spring  wraps  which  can  be  accepted 
as  the  reigning  style  of  the  season,  but 
a  few  models  which  are  at  least  new 
many  serve  as  suggestions  of  things  to 
come. 

Capes  and  jackets  will  both  be  worn, 
and  the  latter,  cut  with  loose  fronts 
and  sack  back,  seem  destined  to  lead 
the  styles  in  coats.  They  are  made  in 
smooth-faced  cloths  and  in  velvet  as 
well,  when  the  yoke  is  usually  trimmed 
with  jet.  The  plaited  back  is  much 
more  graceful  than  the  straight  cut, 
and  the  yoke  of  the  velvet  coat  shown 
is  covered  with  colored  silk  passemen- 
terie, while  black  accordion-plaited 
chiffon  forms  the  epaulets  and  full  neck 
ruche. 

Another  coat  of  black  cloth  is  slight- 
ly curved  at  the  side  seam  to  fit  into 
the  figure,  and  the  fullness  is  arranged 
in  two  decided  box  plaits.  The  epaulets 
are  of  white  satin,  closely  beaded  with 
black.  Capes  are  cut  reasonably  full 
and  more  sloping  on  the  shoulder  to 
bang  gracefully  over  the  drooping 
sleeves,  and  finished  at  the  neck  with 
a  ruche  of  ribbon  and  chiffon,  unless 
made  of  cloth,  when  they  have  a  high 
standing  collar. 

One  model  is  carried  out  in  black 
duchess  satin,  decorated  with  applique 
figures  of  colored  passementerie,  and 
has  a  V  of  black  velvet  down  the  back 
and  front  edged  with  a  frill  of  black 
kilted  chiffon. 

A  second  cape  is  decidedly  a  summer 
garment,  and  is  made  of  gauzy  black 
?renadine  over  a  black  glace  silk  lin- 
ing. Chine  silk  flowers  are  applied  at 
ntervals  with  opal-colored  beads  and 
slack  paillettes,  and  the  ruffle  on  the 
jdge  and  ruche  around  the  neck  are 
3ouble,  of  black  chiffon  over  white. 
Tailor-made  capes  are  in  all  the  shades 
pf  fawn  cloth,  stitched  around  with 
white  silk,  and  a  stylish  high  collar  is 
jut  out  in  squares  around  the  edge, 
where  it  is  faced  with  velvet. 

A  new  morning  dress  is  round  and 
just  touches  the  ground,  is  very  full 
;md  forms  natural  godets,  and  is  in- 
'crusted  with  ecru  guipure  from  top  to 
bottom  over  a  transparency  of  white 
satin.  The  body  forms  a  blouse  in 
front,  and  is  trimmed  like  the  skirt. 
The  sleeves  are  of  white  satin,  long  and 
made  of  one  piece,  and  are  falling,  wide 
at  the  top  and  very  tight  at  the  wrist. 
This  dress  is  in  excellent  taste  and 
very  elegant. 

Bracelets  are  being  offered  again 
after  a  considerable  absence,  but  they 
are  not  as  yet  meeting  with  a  very 
cordial  reception.  They  are  shown  in 
plain  and  twisted  rather  heavy  bars, 
and  do  not  clasp,  but  slip  over  the  hand 
by  means  of  an  adjustable  spring. 

Some  new  gloves  have  tiny  bows  of 
ribbon  over  each  button,  a  novelty 
|that  will  scarcely  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age woman,  who  has  all  she  can  do  to 
keep  the  buttons  of  her  gloves  on,  and 
will  not  want  the  additional  burden  of 
bows  to  look  after. 

Plain-surfaced  black  goods  are  in  ex- 
cellent demand,  and  very  large  orders 
pave  been  placed  for  the  Priestly  silk- 
karp  clairettes  and  Eudoras  that  are 
|the  perfection  of  light  and  heavy  silk- 
Inixed,  smooth-surfaced  goods.  Provi- 
dent women  are  making  up  their 
riidsummar  costumes  now,  and  those 
Iwho  have  had  experience  consider 
;heir  wardrobe  incomplete  without  one 
j)f  these  exquisite  clairettes.  The 
abric  is  not  affected  either  by  mois- 
ture, sun,  salt  air  or  any  other  of  the 
:xposures  that  summer  outings  entail. 


'Tis  looking  downward  that  makes 
one  dizzy. — Browning. 

Worry  and  the  grave  digger  get  on 
well  together. — Ram's  Horn. 

Give  the  world  one-half  of  Sunday, 
the  other  half  will  soon  go. — Sir  W. 
Scott. 

Prayer  is  the  door  forever  open 
between  earth  and  heaven.  Sooner 
than  sound  can  reach  a  human  ear 
through  this  lower  atmosphere  the 
longing  desire  of  the  spirit  rises  to  the 
heart  of  the  eternal  Friend.  Whether 
we  believe  it  or  not,  we  are  living  in  an 
invisible  world  where  our  wishes  are 
understood  before  our  words  are 
spoken. — Lucy  Larcom. 

Yes,  here  in  this  poor,  miserable; 
hampered,  despicable  Actual,  wherein 
thou  even  now  standest,  here  or  no- 
where is  thy  Ideal.  Work  it  out,  there- 
from, and,  working,  believe,  live,  be 
free.  Fool  !  the  Ideal  is  in  thyself,  the 
impediment,  too,  is  in  thyself;  thy 
Condition  is  but  the  stuff  thou  art  to 
shape  that  same  Ideal  out  of.  What 
matters  whether  such  stuff  be  of  this 
sort  of  that,  so  the  Form  thou  give  it 
be  heroic — be  poetic  ?  O,  thou  that 
pinest  in  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Actual,  and  criest  bitterly  to  the  gods 
for  a  kingdom  wherein  to  rule  and 
create,  know  this  of  a  truth:  the  thing 
thou  seekest  is  already  with  thee  here 
or  nowhere,  couldst  thou  only  see  ! — 
Thomas  Carlyle,  in  "  Sartor  Resartus." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Simmered  together,  rice  flour  and 
water  make  a  good  cement. 

Make  your  knife  cases  of  flannel, 
stitching  it  into  compartments. 

Add  a  little  gum  arabic  to  boiled 
starch,  which  will  give  it  a  luster. 

Ripe  tomatoes  will  remove  ink  and 
other  stains  from  the  hands. 

A  pinch  of  salt  added  to  the  white  of 
eggs  will  make  them  beat  up  quicker 
and  lighter. 

If  a  small  piece  of  bread  is  put  upon 
the  point  of  the  knife  while  peeling  and 
cutting  onions  it  will  prevent  the  tears 
from  flowing. 

To  make  marking  ink,  take  one  dram 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  one  of  gum  arabic, 
one  ounce  of  rain  or  distilled  water, 
and  mix  until  dissolved. 

A  tiny  piece  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
mixed  with  tomatoes  that  are  to  be 
cooked  with  milk  or  cream  will  if  added 
first,  prevent  the  milk  from  curdling. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  is  one  of  the  best 
things  to  use  as  a  mouth  wash.  It 
hardens  the  gums,  leaves  a  clean  taste 
in  the  mouth  and  a  pleasant  odor  on 
the  breath. 

Scratches  on  varnished  wood  may 
often  be  removed  by  laying  a  coarse 
cloth  saturated  with  linseed  oil  over 
them,  allowing  it  to  remain  a  while; 
polish  with  a  dry  flannel. 

Place  an  oyster  shell  in  the  tea  kettle 
and  it  will  collect  the  hard  matter  that 
is  liable  to  form  on  the  inside  of  the 
kettle.  The  shells  should  be  washed 
with  a  brush  before  using.  Remove 
the  shells  every  few  weeks,  and  replace 
with  fresh  ones  if  the  water  is  very 
hard. 

A  little  salt  rubbed  on  the  cups  will 
remove  tea  stains.  Salt  put  into  white- 
wash will  make  it  stick  better.  Use 
salt  and  water  to  clean  willow  furni- 
ture, applying  it  with  a  brush,  and 
rubbing  dry.  Ginghams  or  cambrics 
rinsed  in  salt  and  water  will  hold  their 
color  and  look  brighter. 

People  who  really  enjoy  their  cup  of 
coffee  say  that  sugar  should  always  be 
put  in  the  cup  first,  then  the  coffee 
poured  over  it.  Too  much  boiling  ruins 
the  taste  of  any  quality  of  coffee.  An 
excellent  cup  of  coffee  can  be  made 
with  cold  water.  As  soon  as  it  comes 
to  a  boil  take  directly  from  the  hottest 
portion  of  stove. 

Linens  that  have  been  stained  by 
tea  or  coffee  may  be  cleansed  by  moist- 
ening the  spots  with  water,  and  hold- 


ing them  over  the  fumes  of  a  small 
piece  of  burning  sulphur  or  a  few  sul- 
phur matches.  Wash  immediately  with 
water  in  which  a  little  ammonia  or  soda 
has  been  dissolved.  Stains  that  noth- 
ing else  will  remove  are  often  taken 
out  by  the  vapor  arising  from  burning 
sulphur,  but  the  material  must  be 
washed  thoroughly  at  once. 

To  mend  a  broken  plaster  cast,  paint 
the  broken  surface  over  two  or  three 
times  with  very  thick  shellac  varnish, 
and  after  each  application  burn  the 
alcohol  over  the  flame.  When  the 
shellac  is  soft,  press  the  parts  together 
and  tie  in  place  until  cold.  The  article 
will  be  as  strong  as  it  was  before  being 
broken. 

Meat  and  poultry,  to  be  served  cold, 
may  be  very  much  improved  in  appear- 
ance by  being  glazed.  The  process  is 
very  simple.  An  excellent  glaze  may 
be  made  of  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  flavored 
as  well  as  colored  with  extract  of  beef. 
To  be  sucessful  the  meat  must  be  per- 
fectly cold  before  the  glaze  is  put  on, 
and  the  first  coating  should  be  allowed 
to  dry  before  the  second  is  applied. 
The  glaze  must  be  well  melted  and 
warm,  and  applied  with  a  brush. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Boiled  Steak  With  Onion  Sauce. — 
Season  a  medium-sized  sirloin  steak 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  boil.  Dish 
up,  pour  onion  sauce  over  and  serve. 
Onion  sauce — Slice  fine  four  onions,  fry 
light  brown  in  butter,  add  half  a  pint 
of  brown  gravy  and  a  ladleful  of  broth, 
salt  to  a  proper  consistency,  and  finish 
with  chopped  parsley  and  a  few  drops 
of  vinegar. 

Poached  eggs.  — Fill  a  spider  over  half 
full  of  hot  water,  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  salt,  break  some  fresh  eggs  in  a 
saucer  keeping  the  yolks  whole;  when 
the  water  begins  to  bubble,  slide  the 
eggs  into  the  spider,  and  let  cook 
slowly  until  the  white  is  done,  remove 
with  a  skimmer  to  a  hot  platter,  being 
careful  to  have  no  water,  put  a  piece  of 
butter  on  each  egg  and  serve. 

Coffee  Custard  in  Cups. — Mix  well 
eight  egg  yolks  with  eight  ounces  of 
sugar:  dilute  with  six  custard  cups  of 
boiling  milk  and  a  good  cupful  of  black 
coffee;  pass  through  a  fine  strainer,  fill 
the  cups  and  put  them  in  a  low  pan 
with  boiling  water  to  half  their  height; 
take  off  the  froth  that  may  rise  to  the 
surface,  cover  the  pan  and  let  simmer 
gently  for  twenty  minutes.  When  the 
custard  is  well  set,  let  cool  in  the 
water,  drain,  wipe  the  cups  and  serve 
cold. 

Rice  Flour  Batter  Cakes.— Melt 
one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  or  sweet 
lard  in  one  quart  of  milk  heated  not 
quite  to  the  boiling  point.  When  the 
butter  is  melted  pour  one-half  the  milk 
into  a  separate  pan,  and  stir  into  it 
three  eggs  beaten  very  light  and  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  wheat  flour. 
Then  add  rice  flour  sufficient  to  make  a 
stiff  batter.  Into  this  a  small  teacup- 
ful  of  good  yeast  is  to  be  stirred,  and 
the  mixture  then  thinned  by  adding 
unused  half  of  the  milk.  Then  cover  it 
and  let  it  stand  until  it  has  become 
very  light,  when  it  it  ready  to  be  baked 
like  buckwheats. 

Fricassees.— Cut  a  fowl  and  put 
into  three  quarts  of  water;  season  to 
the  family  taste.  When  cooked,  re- 
move the  bones.  While  the  meat  is 
out,  add  to  the  water,  probably  boiled 
down  to  a  quart  now,  the  following: 
Beat  two  tablespoon  fuls  of  well- 
browned  flour  into  a  half  cupful  of  cold 
water,  or  better,  sweet  milk,  if  con- 
venient; when  beaten  smooth,  stir 
quickly  into  the  boiling  broth  and  let  it 
cook  ten  minutes.  If  celery  is  liked, 
chopped  celery  may  be  boiled  with  the 
fowl.  Fowls  are  better  than  chickens, 
and  only  require  longer  cooking.  Drop 
the  meat  back  into  the  gravy  or  broth; 
in  five  minutes  serve  on  the  hot  bread. 
Pour  over  all  a  moderate  amount  of 
gravy,  serving  up  the  remainder  in  a 
gravy  boat  to  be  passed  to  those  pre- 
ferring an  unusual  amount  of  it.  Mut- 
ton fricassee  needs  only  a  cheap  piece 
of  good  mutton,  bones  taken  out  and 
prepared  as  fowl. 


The  

Doctors 

Will  not  be  likely  to  get 
acquainted  with  your 
family  if  you  persist  in 
buying  goods  of  us,  as 
only  merchantable,  whole- 
some and  desirable  goods 
are  kept  or  sold.  The 
market  is  full  of  unsalable 
and  low  priced  eatables 
that  are  absolutely  unfit 
for  food.  We 

Do  Not  Touch 

These,  and  in  goods  to  use  or 
wear  follow  the  same  line  of 
policy  because  it  pays  and  be- 
cause it  is  right.  Our  friends 
and  patrons  understand  that 
we  have  their  interests  as  well 
as  our  own  at  heart  and  that 
we  will  leave  nothing  undone 
to  serve  them  and  keep 

THEIR  TRADE. 

This  week  and  next  we  shall  put  on  sale 
almost  a  carload  of  fabrics  for  everyday  and 
Sunday  wear,  suitable  for  family  use,  in  the 
homes 

OUT  OF  TOWN. 

You  have  heard  of  the  late  break  in  prices  of 
cotton  and  wool  goods.  Seems  impossible  to 
keep  them  up  nowadays. 

Good  yard  wide  unbleached  muslin   5c 

Yard  wide  bleached  muslin   7c 

Calico  for  dress  wear,  again   5c 

Tennis  flannel,  light  or  dark  6Kc  to  ire 

Summer  dress  goods  (Sunday  school)  5c  up. 

Heavy  goods  for  milk  or  camp  dress  7c  up. 

Best  strong  shirtings,  will  wash  II  c 


SHEETING  OR  SHEETS,  ready  made,  all  down 
in  price  to  bedrock. 


MEN'S  BUTTON  SHOES,  for  Sunday  wear 
worth  $3.00  to  JJ.00,  now  81.25  to  11.75 


MEN'S  HATS  for  particular  people  and  at  reason- 
able prices. 


If  you  are  hard  to  fit  or  find  difficulty  in  being 
suited  from  a  small  stock  try 

THE  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 


CASH 

STORE, 


SMITHS 


414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


P.  S.— See  March  "  Home  Circle  "  about  prepaid 
freight. 
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Steel  wagon  roads,  as  advocated 
by  Martin  Dodge,  State  road  commis- 
sioner of  Ohio,  are  likely  to  have  a 
thorough  trial  in  several  States  this 
year.  These  roads  consist  of  two  rails 
made  of  steel  the  thickness  of  boiler 
plate,  each  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
gutter  five  inches  wide,  with  a  square 
perpendicular  shoulder  half  an  inch 
high,  then  an  angle  of  one  inch  out- 
ward slightly  raised.  The  gutter  forms 
the  conduit  for  the  water,  and  makes 
it  easy  for  the  wheels  to  enter  or  leave 
the  track.  Such  a  double-track  steel 
railroad,  16  feet  wide  filled  in  between 
with  broken  stone,  macadam  size, 
would  cost  about  $6,000,  as  against 
$7,000  per  mile  for  a  macadam  roadbed 
of  the  same  width,  but  the  cost  of  a 
rural  one-track  steel  road  would  be  only 
about  $2,000  a  mile.  It  is  claimed  that 
such  a  road  would  last  much  longer 
than  stone,  and  that  one  horse  will 
draw  on  a  steel  track  twenty  times  as 
much  as  on  a  dirt  road,  and  five  times 
as  much  as  on  macadam. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Pacific  Nursery 

Office  and  Greenhouses, 
Cor  Baker  and  Lombard  Bta.,  San  Francisco. 

Nursery  at  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

TREES. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNArtENTAL. 

Evergreens  and  Coniferous,  Palms  and  Dracenses. 

Largest  and  best  grown  stock  of  Camellias,  the 
best  double  sorts.    Azaleas  indica.  double  and 
single.   Roses  on  own  roots  and  grafted  in  the 
best  varieties,  and  healthy,  very  strong  plants. 
F.  I.l  IM.MANN. 


Mechanical  skill  of  no  ordinary 
character  is  required  to  produce  the 
hollow  steel  boom,  the  spar  which  has 
now  become  so  noted  in  marine  archi- 
tecture, advantage  being  gained,  in 
exigencies,  by  beginning  in  the  center 
and  riveting  the  plates  toward  both 
ends.  In  the  most  recent  instance  of 
this  construction  there  were  four  lines 
of  angle  iron  braces  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other  and  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  boom,  giving  it  a  good 
bracing,  the  face  to  the  angles  being 
slightly  curved  to  take  the  concave 
shape  of  the  interior  of  the  boom,  these 
angles  consisting  of  sections  measuring 
on  an  average  some  15  feet,  with  a  lap 
made  at  each  joint  several  inches  in 
length  and  bolted  with  steel.  These 
laps  are  irregular,  in  order  that  two 
joints  or  more  may  not  be  opposite  each 
other  and  thus  cause  weakness. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Orovlllc.  Hutte  Co..  Cal. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Fre» 


The  ancient  idea  that  we  owe  our  I 
digestion  chiefly  to  the  stomach  is  I 
being  discarded,  Keening  having  shown 
that  this  organ  may  be  completely  re- 
moved from  the  living  animal.  Other 
German  physiologists  suggest  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  stomach  is  to 
render  harmless  all  substances  inju- 
rious to  the  bowels,  the  real  digestive 
organs. 

In  the  exploration  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains  in  the  Nanga  Parbat  re- 
gion, which  was  made  last  summer,  a 
height  of  20,000  feet  was  attained  by 
the  exploring  party.  The  tents  used 
were  made  of  silk.  They  weighed  but 
sixteen  ounces  apiece,  and  formed 
warm  and  comfortable  shelters  with 
but  the  minimum  of  weight  to  carry. 


SWEET  CORN 


"I  can't  remember  where  I  put  my 
glasses,"  said  Duncombe.  "  Have  you 
looked  for  them  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Dun- 
combe. "No;  but  I  will  as  soon  as  I 
find  them,"  said  Duncombe.  "I  can't 
see  well  enough  without  them  to  look 
now." — Harper's  Bazar. 

The  greatest  depth,  writes  Prof. 
Seeley  in  his  "Story  of  the  Earth,"  at 
which  earthquakes  are  known  to 
originate  is  about  thirty  miles.  It  has 
also  been  calculated  that  a  heat  suf- 
ficient to  melt  granite  might  occur  at 
about  the  same  depth. 


V 


AUGHAN'S  EARLY 
WHITE  COB  CORY 


grown  Intbc  North,  is  3  full 
days  the  earliest  Sweet  Corn 
grown.    It  beats  all  the  crack 
ies,  no  matter  what  tht-ir  names 
are.  Pkt.,  10c:  quart,  30c,  postpaid; 
peck,  85c;  bushel,  $2.75,  by  freight. 

CHOICE  SW  EET  CORNS. 

I'll.  Ft,   Bt.  IVrV.  Hn. 

Bar!}  Champion         10c.  air.  3f)c.  Mir.  $3.00 

Moore'x  F.rlj  i'uiiriird    Bo.  15o  2fo. TO-  2.60 

OH  Colony   6c.  30c.  30c.  SOc.  2.75 

Country  Oent  lenmn  H  c.  iPc.  Sfr.  1.M1  3.50 

Hirknx   So.  15c-  25c.  60c.  MS 

StnwttH'i  F>i>rim-f-n.  5c.  15c.  2.V.  fiOc  2.00 

Late  Mammoth   6c.  lfc.  30c.  75c.  2.50 

One  packet  RBD  Hubbard  Squash, 
rare  and  valuable,  and  our  complete 
n6-page  catalog  for  1K96  (a  mirror  of 
American  Horticulture)  free  with 
every  order  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

AUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

CHICAGO:  S4  and  Kh  Randolph  St. 
NEW  YORK:  so  Barclay  St. 


CLOVER  SEED 

Largest  cruwersof  <;rnn*aml  Clover  Seeds 

1 111  America.  5<KKr  ncres.  Our  Qhm  Mixtures  Uflt 
I  :i  lifetime.  Meadows  smvi  in  April  will  give  a 
[  musing  crop  in  July.  Prices  dirt  cro  up.  Mani- 
.  moth  catalogue  and  ltl  pkgs.  (irass  and  Grains, 
!  free  for  hut  lac.  postage.  Catalogue  alone  fic. 
JOHN  A  SALZER  SEED  CO..  La  Crosse.  Wis 


WANTE D 


5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  piece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALTA  LOMA  NURSERIES,  Alta  Loma,  Texas. 


STJITSET 


SMLE  OF 


Ornamental  Nursery  Stock  and  Palms. 


AT  LOWEST  PRICES  ON  RECORD. 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


SUN  SFT  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO. 

A    ~  4    J.  427-9  SANSOME  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

YES,  A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  HARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.  17.50  the  100. 

^oof?*"-?  ^  liTe  in  "Dl»ce  wtoe  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  orange  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather?  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit  t  Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.  It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  water  than  any  other  roct.   I15.IKJ  and  MOlOO  the  100. 

SPeciaYsUesaonap^  ,0  m°°  the  100  for  *eneral  8to<*- 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager  ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn.  Placer  Co..  Cal. 


Rio  Bonito  Nurseries, 


BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL. 


SPECIAL  LIST  JUST  ISSUED 

Embracing  a  Large  Assortment  Leading  Deciduous  Trees,  Berries,  Etc. 

  ALSO   

ORANGES,  LEMONS  AND  OLIVES, 

Acknowledged  Everywhere  Equal  to  the  Best.   Guaranteed  Healthy,  and  Free  from  Scale  or 

Other  Pests. 

*S-  WE    ARE    BOUND   TO   SELL.       WRITE   FOR    PRICES.  "S» 


W.  P.  HAMMON,  Manager, 

March  1st,  1896.  BIOOS,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO   CALIFORNIA 

IS    MAKING    SPECIAL    PRICES  ON 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

OLIVE  TREES,  I 

GRAPE  VINES.  I 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS  BEFORE  PURCHASING. 


Address  GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor. 

GRAFTING  WOOD 

a— >  OF  t—  ■ 

"Wickson"  Plum 


GIANT  PRUNE. 

BURBANK'S  EXPERIMENT  FARMS,   -   -   SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

STOCKTON  NURSERY. 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE.         ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Trees!  Trees!  Trees!  Trees! 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying  your  Stock. 


E.  C  CLOWES, 


Stockton,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Thos.  Meherin, 

Agent  for  the  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

j  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  OF  ALL  DE- 
(    SCRIPTIONS  AT  VERY  REASONABLE  RATES. 

(O.RASS,  CLOVER.  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND 
I    TREE  SEEDS. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Pajaro  Valley  Nurseries 

Offer  a  Large  and  Complete  Assortment  of  all  kinds  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  &  Small  Fruits. 

Introducers,  and  the  Only  Nurseries  offering  the  True  and  Only  Genuine  LOGANBERRY  PlanU 
for  sale.  One  of  the  greatest  novelties  in  small  fruits  ever  produced:  a  cross  between  a  raspberry  and 
a  blackberry.  Ten  acres  in  bearing  vines.  Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plates  and  circular. 


JAMES  WATERS, 


lA/atsonville,  Col. 


March  28,  1896. 
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An  account  of  what  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  interesting  stellar 
system  yet  investigated,  supplying  a 
problem  in  physical  astronomy  in  some 
respects  not  inferior  to  that  arising 
from  the   action    of   Neptune  upon 
Uranus,  is  given  in  Popular  Astronomy 
for  March.    F  70  Ophinchi  is  an  easily 
visible  equatorial  star,  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  two  components,  of 
the  fourth  and  sixth  magnitudes  re- 
spectively.   The  apparent  orbit  is  a 
narrow  ellipse,  of  such  size  that  the 
two  stars  can  almost  always  be  readily 
separated  by  small  telescopes.  Since 
1825  astronomers  have  been  constantly 
watching  this  system,  so  that  more  ob- 
servations of  it  have  been  recorded 
than  of  any  other  double  star  in  the 
northern  heavens,  while  it  has  thus  far 
had  more  orbits  computed  than  any 
other.    The  irregularity  of  motion  has 
been  noticed  from  the  first,  and  Mad- 
ler,  from  measures  between  1779  and 
1841,  even  concluded  that  the  law  of 
gravity  did  not  hold  good  in  this  sys- 
tem.   The  last  of  the  computed  orbits, 
based  on  over  400  observations,  was 
published  in  1893  by  Prof.  Wm.  Schur, 
of  Gottingen.  This  should  have  proven 
fairly  accurate  for  many  years,  but  the 
computed  positions  have  rapidly  devi- 
ated until  an  error  of  nearly  five  de- 
grees has  been  noticed;  and  careful  in- 
vestigation by  Prof.  I.  J.  See,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  shows  a  regular 
variation  through  a  series  of  years  in 
the  actual  orbit.    This  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  existence  of  a  dark 
body  in  the  system.    The  period  of  the 
dark  body  appears  to  be  about  thirty- 
six  years,  the  dimensions  of  the  large 
orbit  being  probably  midway  between 
those  of  Neptune  and  Uranus,  and  the 
combined  mass  of  the  three  bodies  be- 
ing about  one  and  six-tenths  that  of 
our  sun.    Thus  the  system  is  a  mag- 
nificent one. 


A  definite  official  statement  of  the 
cost  of  that  great  engineering  work, 
the  Kiel  canal,  shows  the  reaching 
point  to  have  been  some  $39,000,000. 
It  is  about  sixty-one  miles  long,  20  feet 
deep  at  dead  low  water,  and  229  feet 
wide,  in  numerous  places  the  width  in- 
creasing to  some  428  feet,  to  allow  the 
largest  vessels  to  pass  each  other,  and 
work  will  be  continued  until  vessels  of 
any  depth  can  pass  at  low  water.  The 
embankment  is  stone-lined  to  a  depth 
of  6  feet  below  the  water,  and  the  locks 
at  the  North  sea  end  of  the  canai  are 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  that  at  Bremerhaven. 
Two  bridges  span  it  at  a  height  of  137 
feet  above  the  water,  and  there  are 
also  six  opening  bridges  and  sixteen 
ferries. 

The  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  : 
"  Horseless  carriages  have  run  into 
the  market  at  last.  The  Daimler  Motor 
Company  (limited)  has  been  formed 
to  carry  on  the  manufacture  and 
sale  in  this  country  of  the  Daimler 
motor,  used  for  carriages,  launches, 
stationary  engines,  light  locomotives, 
and  the  like.  The  capital  is  £100,000, 
in  10,000  £10  shares,  all  now  offered 
for  subscription,  and  of  which  6000  are 
to  be  allotted  for  the  provision  of 
money  for  workiug  purposes.  The 
price  of  the  right  to  use  all  or  any  of 
the  Daimler  patents  here,  together 
with  the  benefits  of  further  improve- 
ments, is  4000  shares,  or  cash  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  the  option  of  subscribing 
at  par  for  any  unallotted  shares  of 
this  issue." 


Human  life  is  in  danger  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  25,000  feet,  and  at  a  consider- 
able lower  altitude  bodily  exertion  be- 
come^ almost  impossible.  Birds,  on 
the  other  hand,  rise  to  an  elevation  of 
35,000  or  40,000  feet,  and  at  such 
heights  sustain  great  muscular  exer- 
tions for  an  indefinite  period.  In  that 
respect,  as  in  the  matter  of  flight 
itself,  they  have  a  manifest  advantage 
over  the  best  of  us. 


In  some  respects  the  famous  Brook- 
lyn bridge  is  the  most  stupendous  ex- 
isting work  of  human  ingenuitv  and 
industry.  It  is  5989  feet  long  and  135 
feet  above  the  water.  The  piers  are 
278  feet  above  high  tide.    It  required 


thirteen  years  for  erection,  being  be- 
gun in  1870  and  finished  in  1883,  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000,000.  The  central  span 
is  1595  feet  and  135  feet  above  high 
water.  There  are  four  suspension 
cables,  each  composed  of  5296  galvan- 
ized steel  wires  bound  together,  but 
not  twisted.  Its  width  is  85  feet.  Its 
architect  was  John  A.  Roebling,  and  it 
was  built  by  his  son,  W.  A.  Roebling. 


A  ship's  rate  is  found  by  a  line 
about  900  feet  long,  on  a  reel  having 
one  end  fastened  to  a  thin  sector- 
shaped  piece  of  wood  called  a  log.  The 
arc  of  the  log  is  loaded  to  make  it  stay 
vertical  when  tossed  into  the  sea.  It 
then  remains  in  the  same  place  (is  sup- 
posed to)  in  the  water  while  the  line  is 
unwinding  from  the  reel.  The  line  is 
divided  into  equal  parts  of  fifty  feet 
each,  called  knots  or  l-120th  of  a 
nautical  mile.  Since  a  half-minute  has 
the  same  ratio  to  an  hour  that  a  knot 
has  to  a  nautical  mile,  the  ship  runs  at 
the  rate  of  as  many  nautical  miles  an 
hour  as  it  runs  knots  in  half  a  minute. 
If,  say  nineteen  knots  pass  in  half  a 
minute,  the  vessel  is  then  running  at 
the  rate  of  nineteen  miles  an  hour. 


Beecham's  pills  are  for  bilious- 
ness, bilious  headache,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  torpid  liver,  diz- 
ziness, sick  headache,  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,  coated  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  sallow  skin,etc, 
when  caused  by  constipation; 
and  constipation  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  all  of  them. 

Go  by  the  book.  Pilis  io<j;  and 
254  a  box.  Book  free  at  your 
druggist's  or  write  B.  F.  Allen  Co., 
365  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

Annual  sales  more  than  6,000.000 boxes. 


Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies. 

For  special  and  general  information 
in  regard  to  the  best  makes  and  prices 
of  dairy  supplies,  Separators,  large  or 
small,  Babcock  Testers,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Cheese  Vats,  Tornado  Feed 
Cutters,  etc.,  as  well  as  close  estimates 
on  Creamery  Plants  of  any  capacity, 
write  R.  E.  Steele,  109  California  St., 
San  Francisco. 


After  a  steady  five  months'  run,  during 
which  time  5000  tons  of  pomace  were  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cream  of  tartar,  the 
Healdsburg,  Sonoma  Co.,  factory  has  shut 
down  for  enlargement. 


For  Coughs,  Asthma  and  Throat  Disorders 
"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  ''  are  an  effectual 
remedy.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 

Beef  steers  sell  at  Battle  Mountain,  Nev- 
ada, for  $30  per  head. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

 Unequalled  in  

DURABILTY, 

TONE  tanc*  FINISH. 

-f      +     Fully  Guaranteed.      -f  ♦ 

Will  be  sent  on  triai  to  responsible  people  wishing 
to  purchase. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

S38  Post  Street  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

_  T  „  Bluepoint,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15, 1894. 
Dr.  B.J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
?ors!L5?me,,,lme  a^owlth  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
fpr  $30.  I  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spayiu  is  gone  now  and  [  have  been  offered  8150 
ror  the  same  horse.  I  onlv  had  him  nine  weeks 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall's  Spavin 
°ure.  W.  S.  Marsden. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

_    _  T  _  Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16  1803. 

Dr.  B.  J.Kendall  Co.— Ihave  used  your  Kendalls 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  i'urb  on  two 
horses  and  itis  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

August  Frederick. 
Price  *!  per  Bottle. 
Forsile  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
DR.  B.  ,T.  KUNDALJL  COMPANY, 

ENOSBUROH   FALLS,  VT. 


LOW  DOWN 


Durable. 


SAVES  HALF  A  HORSE. 

25  per  cent,  stronger  than  wood.    25  per 
'  cent.  less  draft  than  the  common  wagon,  I 
and  many  other  superior  points— all  are  , 
described  in  our  descriptive  circulars.  We 
'  are  very  anxious  to  have  you  know  all  I 
i  about  it.  "Write  today;  mention  this  paper.  < 

iBETTENDORF  AXLE  CO.* 

\  DAVENPORT    IA.  \ 

B  f\  K.  E  R     dfc     H  f\  /W  I  L  T  O  IN. 


THE  I. ION  STEEL  FRAME  DISC  HARROW 

reverses  without  detaching;  with  or  without  Ex- 
tension heads.   Write  for  Special  Circular. 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles. 


CATALOGUE 
OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES. 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.  C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  st.,iouis. 


TJ1S/L 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,1)00  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.  T.  AMES,  Gait, Cal. 

Blake,    jnoffitt    dfc  To\A/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeies. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co. 


LAMENESS  CURED  BY 

A  few  applications.  If  your  horse  is  lame  and  you  cannot  locate  it 
apply  the  Elixir,  which  locates  lameness  by  remaining  moist  on  the 
part  affected,  the  rest  drying  out.  A  few  more  applications  will 
effect  a  cure.   Never  scars  or  changes  the  hair. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  the  standard  remedy  for  Colic,  Curbs,  Splints,  Contracted  and 
Knotted  Cords,  Shoe  Boils,  Callous  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Will  relieve 
nil  Spavins,  Ring  Bone,  Cockle  Joints,  etc.  It  is  warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.   Highly  endorsed  by  prominent  horsemen. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rhumatism.  La  Grippe,  Pneumonia, 
:  -vmeness,  all  Joint  Affections,  etc  Sample  of  either  Elixir  sent 
roe  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Price  of  either  Elixir 
s  only  50  cents,  and  they  can  be  bought  of  any  druggist,  or  will  be 
sent,  charges  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  E.  Beverly  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Potatoes, 

J  Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move large  quantities  of  Potash 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot= 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
HEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

wMis"INDURINE?" 

ASBESTOS  PAINT. 

It  is  the  CHEAPEST  PAINT  ever  made. 
WHAT   IS   IT   GOOD   FOR  ? 

Why,  for  whitening:,  disinfecting  and  a  flre- 
retardant  in  factories,  public  buildings,  etc. 

For  palming  wood,  brick  and  cemented  buildings 
■lectric  light  poles,  fences,  etc.,  and  for  protecting 
shingle  roofs  from  fire. 

It  is  a  dry  powder  combined  with  a  chemical 
binder,  to  be  mixed  only  with  cold  water. 

Itis  the  only  satisfactory  paint  for  cement 
.i  oi  k,  a«  it  is  not  all'ected  by  alkali. 

The  kind  sold  for  inside  use  works  well  over  old 
whitewash  and  can  be  applied  with  brush  or  spray 
immp.   The  "Outside ''is  made  in  white  and  sev- 

"l  KALSOMINING  made  easy 

By  using  "GUARANTEE"  COLD  WATER 
KALsOMINK-  No  suction,  brush  marks  or  laps, 
ioes  not  rub,  scale  or  soften  with  age.  Send  for  cir- 
culars, testimonials  and  prices  to 

WM.  BUR1),  MANUFACTURER, 
23  Davis  St.,  Room  11,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  SHUART  STEEL  IMPROVED  LAND  GRADER, 


A  peerless  machine  for  rapialy  rejiiciug  land  to 
perfect  surface  for  irrigation.  For  two.  three  or 
four  horses.  For  circular,  prices  and  "How  to 
Start  Alfalfa,"  address  Deere  Implement  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  Hawley.  King  &  Co..  Los  Angeles,  or 

B.  F.  SHITAKT,  Pat.  and  Manf 'r, 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Oberlin,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


LEAN'S  STEEL 


HARROW 


No  Castings  to  Break.  NoWearouttol 

)  Adjustment  easiest,  operated.  Save  its  cost,  first  Ben- 
1  eon.  Adapted  to  ceneraifann  purposes.  HAS  NO  J 
(EQUAL.   Write  for  proof. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

51  Park  St.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


EVERY  WOMAN 


W^^Min^^S  Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
W^K^ii.  WASHER  on  trial 

and  no  money  paid 
until  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Wash- 
ing easy.  Clothes 
clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child 
can  use  It.  I  pay 
freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.E.ROSS,  118  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


i 

I    The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
Be  st'KE  to  see  it  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 
Q.  W.  York  &  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago.  Hx. 

nKEEPERS 

Sample  copy  01 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  CM  DDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DHL  OU  IT  LI  LO 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  Medina, O. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—The  Stanford  ranch  at  Vina,  Cal.,  cleared 
$80,000  last  year. 

—Ashland,  Or.,  is  shipping  woolen  blankets 
to  San  Francisco. 

— Nevada  potato  growers  get  $10  per  ton  for 
their  produce  here. 

—The  S.  P.  Uo.  will  build  extensive  railroad 
shops  near  Mission  bay,  this  city. 

— There  are  nearly  liKX)  men  working  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.'s  shops  in  Sacramento. 
Cal. 

—At  Knight's  Landing,  Cal.,  78,000  acres  of 
land  will  this  season  be  drained  and  re- 
claimed. 

—Portland,  Or.,  capitalists  talk  of  building 
a  modern  steel  sailing  vessel  for  the  Pacific 
coast  lumber  trade. 

—Official  denial  is  made  of  the  report  that 
the  Panama  and  Nicaragua  canal  companies 
intended  to  consolidate. 

— Convict  labor  at  the  San  Quentin,  Cal., 
penitentiary  makes  profitable  the  manufac- 
ture there  of  sugar  bags. 

—The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  has  cut 
the  wages  of  nearly  all  its  employes.  Presi- 
dent Hill  draws  no  salary. 

— Wool  sells  for  six  cents  per  pound  on  the 
railroad  platform  at  Reno,  Nev.  Freight  to 
San  Francisco  is  one  cent  per  pound. 

— Track  on  the  Valley  Railroad  is  laid  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Tuolumne  river  and  the  bridge 
builders  are  putting  up  a  bridge  over  that 
stream. 

—With  the  exception  of  Congressman  John- 
son, the  entire  California  delegation  oppose 
the  refunding  bill  and  favor  the  foreclosure 
of  the  Government  C.  P.  mortgage. 

— Work  is  being  pushed  on  the  railway  from 
Mill  Valley,  Marin  Co.,  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Tamalpais.  The  first  locomotive  for 
use  on  the  new  road  is  already  on  the  ground. 

— Since  '80,  California's  orange  growing  in- 
dustry has  developed  greatly.  There  are 
nearly  12,000  acres  of  bearing  trees;  75,000 
acres  planted.  Over  $3,000,000  is  invested. 
This  year's  crop  will  amount  to  nearlv  $4,000,- 
000. 

— This  week  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  for  the  establishment  of  a  department 
of  Government  to  be  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  the 
head  of  which  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet. 

—Nearly  $1,000,000  has  been  subscribed  by 
the  projectors  of  the  Alameda  and  San  Joa- 
quin or  "  Corral  Hollow"  railroad,  which  is 
expected  to  be  in  operation  by  June  1st.  It 
will  be  built  between  Stockton  and  the  Corral 
Hollow  coal  mines,  36  miles,  and  may  extend 
through  Livermore  to  Oakland. 

— C.  F.  Meek  of  New  York  has  purchased 
the  Mexico  City  street  railway  lines,  com- 
prising about  160  miles,  and  resold  the  same 
to  Henry  Butters  of  this  city.  The  price  is 
understood  to  be  seven  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  Butters  is  backed  by  London  capital- 
ists. The  road  is  to  be  changed  to  an  elec- 
tric line. 

— The  Call  says  several  carloads  of  horses 
that  started  from  Oregon  for  Kentucky  last 
week  were  stopped  at  Shoshone,  Idaho,  by  the 
owners,  and  the  horses  were  taken  from  the 
cars  and  sold  at  50  cents  apiece.  This  was 
more  profitable  than  to  pay  the  heavy  freight 
bill  with  what  the  horses  would  have  brought 
in  Kentucky. 

— The  Northern  Pacific  railroad  has  com- 
pleted at  its  own  shops  a  number  of  box  cars 
designed  for  carrying  grain,  which  have  a 
capacity  of  70,000  pounds.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  largest  cars  ever  built  for  this 
purpose,  and  their  carrying  capacity  is  only 
equaled  by  a  few  specially  constructed  cars 
for  particular  uses.  These  cars  are  42  feet 
long  on  the  outside  and  41  feet  inside,  9  feet 
and  11  inches  wide,  and  stand  12  feet  5% 
inches  from  the  rail  to  the  top  of  the  roof. 
They  have  a  cubic  capacity  of  3157  feet,  and 
each  weighs  about  32,000  pounds. 

— House  bill  No.  4566,  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Loud  of  this  State,  in  its  present 
form  is  a  menace  to  an  important  industry  of 
the  coast  and  should  be  opposed  by  every 
printer  and  publisher  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
direct  blow  at  the  existence  of  weekly  news- 
papers, is  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  ex- 
press companies,  and,  while  not  wholly  ob- 
jectionable, needs  considerable  pruning  and 
amendments.  It  proposes  to  so  restrict  the 
mail  facilities  of  the  country  as  to  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  weekly  paper,  gen- 
eral and  local.  Its  effect,  if  passed,  would  be 
to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  successfully 
conduct  the  average  weekly  publication. 

— Col.  M.  R.  Jefferds,  an  American  railway 
engineer  now  in  this  city,  has  an  agreement 
by  which  he  is  to  have  the  contract  for  build- 
ing the  Peking  &  Hankow  Railroad,  provided 
he  secures  subscriptions  in  th's  country  or  in 
Europe  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  taels,  about 
$13,500,000  in  Mexican  money.  There  are  in 
China  at  present  but  two  short  railroads,  one 
of  150  miles  and  the  other  of  62  miles.  In  Jan- 
ary  Hsu  Yin  Tsiang,  a  Tavtai,  or  mayor,  of 
Kuangtung,  was  given  by  Prince  Kung,  su- 
perintendent «of  military  affairs,  permission 
under  authority  of  the  Emperor  to  construct 
a  railroad  from  Peking  north  to  Hankow,  a 
distance  of  750  miles.  The  right  is  also 
granted  to  build  from  Peking  south  to  Can- 
ton, a  distance  of  600  miles,  upon  completion 
of  the  Hankow  road.  One  of  the  conditions  is 
that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  capital 
necessary,  which  will  amount  to  about  30,000,- 
000  taels,  must  be  subscribed  by  Chinese. 
Col.  Jefferds,  who  was  in  China  at  the  time, 
secured  an  agreement  from  Hsu,  which,  if  he 
carries  out  his  terms,  will  give  him  the  con- 
tract for  building  the  road.    He  agreed  to 


come  to  California  to  induce  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants in  San  Francisco  to  subscribe  and  to 
use  their  influence  to  dispel  the  prejudices  of 
their  countrymen  against  railroads  and  show 
them  their  value. 

— The  Chino  Champion  gives  the  following 
as  the  basis  of  agreement  reached  between 
the  beet  growers  at  Chino  anil  the  factory  for 
1896:  First— A  horizontal  raise  of  25  cents  a 
ton  for  all  beets,  making  the  basic  price  $3.25 
per  ton,  and  a  scale  of  25  cents  for  each  per 
centage  of  sugar  above  12,  as  announced  by 
Mr.  Cottman  last  week.  Second — All  pay- 
ments to  be  made  from  the  office  of  the  sugar 
company  on  rates  as  heretofore.  Third — All 
beets  above  12  per  cent  in  sugar  to  be  ac- 
cepted regardless  of  purity.  Fourth— The  pay- 
meut  of  the  5  per  cent,  retained  until  the  land 
is  cleared,  to  be  made  on  the  first  regular 
pay  day  after  any  piece  of  land  is  cleared. 
Fifth — The  check  chemist,  weighmaster  and 
tare  man  to  be  selected  by  the  farmers,  and 
not  to  be  discharged  without  the  consent  of 
the  farmers'  representatives  or  a  fair  hearing 
of  any  grievance. 


"  Macbeth  "  means  tough- 
ness of  glass,  when  applied  to 
lamp-chimneys  ;  perfection  of 
draft  besides,  if  you  get  the 
Number  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

J'itisburgh  Pa 


Paint 

For  House,  Barn, 
Buggy  or  Furniture. 
At  Manufacturer's  Lowest 

P  ices.    Shipping  Charges  Prepaid. 

Sample  cards  and  full  information  free  for  the 
asking.  If  you  intend  to  paint  let  us  hear  from  you. 
It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket. 

F.  W.  DEV0E  &  CO..  224  s-  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 
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BRITISH  GOLD  COMING  BACK 

On  Feb.  17th  we  received  an  order  from  an  English 
Railway  for  another  ten  miles  of  fence,  also  a  remit- 
tance in  £.s.  d.  for  the  last  ten  miles.  This  third 
order  proves  that  the  favorite  American  fence  suits 
the  Englishman  also. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FENCING 

1>  »  For  HOGS,  POULTRY, 

d  all  fence  purposes. 


Thousands  of  Miles  in  Use. 
Always  gires  satisfaction.   Sold  by  dealers.  Freight 
paid.  Take  no  other.  Catalogue  free. 
M.BILLE.N  WOVEN  WIRE  I'E.M  K  CO.,  Alio,  ILL. 


'FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  WIRE. 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables:  not  affected  by  heat 
and  cold-  adjusts  Itself  to  billy  wound  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  full  Information 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
T23  /V\/\RK.ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  Give  plainly  your  name  and  address.  H.  K 
STARKWEATHER.  310  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


THK    ONLY    TYPEWRITING  MACHINE 

with  the  Writing  always  in  sight,  and  has  Simple 
Strong  Quick  Action.  Direct  Stroke.  Steel  Type, 
Powerful  Manlfolder,  Permanent  Alignment.  Price 
only  IT;'),  sent  on  trial.  H.  K.  STARKWEATHER  CO.. 
Ground  Floor  310  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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t  Hosts  of  people  go  to  work  in 
J;  the  wrong  way  to  cure  a 
+> 


t  wh.o  St.  Jacobs  Oil  Sg^rp  »h«e 


STANDARD   SPRAY    PL' MP. 


CHAMPION 

SPRAY  &  WHITEWASH  PUMP 

The  cut  herewith  illustrates  our  new  spray- 
ing pump,  the  "  Champion."  and  its  adaptability 
to  the  work  for  which  It  has  been  especially  de- 
signed. Ah  will  be  seen  from  the  Illustration, 
the  pump  Is  very  complete  and  strong.  It  Is  per- 
fectly double-acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylin- 
der. Thi>  motion  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  handle  Is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage  is 
very  powerful,  and  the  movement  is  easy  and 
natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unusually  large, 
admitting  of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary 
for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 
Send  for  special  circular  aud  prices. 

WOODIN  <fc  LITTLE, 

31*4  *  314  Market  St  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially  for 
the  purpose  Intended.  It  has  great  strength,  and  la 
Blmple  In  its  construction.  There  is  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  bo  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  on  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air  cham- 
ber, you  are  capable  of  throwing  a  very  tine  and  regu- 
lar spray.  The  top  or  handle  of  the  pump  can  be  re- 
volved to  any  position,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  operator.  It  is  operated  very  easily,  and  Is  not 
laborious  to  the  party  using  the  pump.  The  valves 
are  very  accessible.  In  faet.  there  Is  no  cheaper  or 
better  pump.  Send  for  special  catalogue  and  prices, 
mailed  free.  We  carry  a  full  Hue  of  all  kinds  of 
SPRAY  NOZZLES,  HOSE,  etc. 

VA/OODIIN    &  LITTLE, 

313  &  314  Market  St  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JUST  WHAT  YOD  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering  Poultry  Houses,  Sheds  and  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT  A  SnALL  COST. 
260  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  and  Paint  Complete  84.00 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


II©  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ill  S.  Broadway,   Los  Angeles. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

MAKERS  OF* 

WIRE 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 


WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  W  AUK  EG  AN,  ILL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  8  AND  10    PINE  STREET. 


FRANK  L.   BROWN,   PACIFIC  COAST  AGENT. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


ACME  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

HUITIL  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils 
and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes, 
jjj£gP    turns  and  levels  the  soil 
in  one  operation.   Made  en- 
tirely of  cost  steel  and  wrought 
iron— practically  indestructible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.00  and  up. 

Ill  A  -.  «  H.  NASH,  Sole  la'Pr,  " 
Hllllngton,  New  Jersey,  and  Chlrairo,  III. 


Illustrated  pampbli 


I  DELIVER  FREE  on  board  at 
San  Francisco  or  Portland. 


\A/.  C  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 

dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE.— The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 

is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES,  ETC..  ETC.   Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  25,  1896. 
WHEAT.— The  local  market  for  spot  wheat 
has  been  quiet  throughout  the  week.  The 
only  business  reported  seems  to  have  been  for 
stiffening  of  ships,  and  also  for  topping  off  car- 
goes. Exporters  are  quite  indifferent  in  view 
of  the  lateness  of  shipments  from  this  side, 
and  also  awaiting  more  definite  advice  re- 
garding the  crops  in  the  leading  producing 
countries.  The  vessels  in  port  under  charter 
for  wheat  loading  are  growing  beautifully 
less,  while  the  list  of  disengaged  is  steadily 
increasing.  Notwithstanding  the  dull  mar- 
ket, holders  of  wheat  appear  to  have  confi- 
dence and  are  not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  market  as 
sellers  except  at  an  advance  on  buyers'  bids. 
This  indifference  as  sellers  is  largely  attrib- 
utable to  the  light  available  supply  for  export 
in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
the  more  or  less  uncertainty  as  to  how  the 
crop  in  this  State  will  turn  out.  They  are 
also  strengthened  in  their  views  by  the 
strong  statistical  position  of  the  cereal  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  Europe  the  consump- 
tion is  said  to  be  larger  than  for  several  years 
past,  which  keeps  stocks  down  and  lends  en- 
couragement to  the  general  situation.  All 
reliable  information  to  hand  concur  in  the 
statement  that  the  large  consumption  in 
Europe  is  due  to  general  business,  which  is 
larger  in  volume  than  for  fully  four  years, 
with  the  outlook  favorable  for  a  further  en- 
largement. While  business  in  Europe  is 
good,  in  this  country,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
worse  than  has  been  known  for  over  twenty 
years;  some  authorities  even  go  so  far  as  to 
state  that  it  is  worse  than  for  thirty  years. 

One  vessel  sailed  the  past  week  for  Europe, 
taking  out  about  4000  tons  of  wheat,  and  an- 
other has  cleared  with  nearly  2600  tons.  Sev- 
eral vessels'  cargoes  are  nearing  completion, 
and  will  be  ready  for  clearing  at  an  early  day. 

The  market  for  milling  wheat  is  essentially 
unchanged  since  our  last  review.  The  offer- 
ings are  light  and  as  there  is  a  fair  demand 
for  the  season  the  better  grades  main- 
tain a  firm  tone.  The  local  market  is  quoted 
by  buyers  as  follows:  Low  grades,  $1@1.06^  ; 
No.  1  shipping,  $1.07%@1.08%  ;  choice,  $1.10® 
1.11%;  milling,  $1.18%@1.23%,  with  even 
tl.25@1.26*4  paid  in  exceptional  cases. 

Crop  Prospects. — Rains  the  past  week  in 
the  Sacramento  and  Sonoma  valleys  and  also 
the  upper  portion  of  the  San  Joaquin  have  im- 
proved the  prospects  in  those  sections.  In 
Fresno  and  Tulare  the  precipitation  has  been 
light,  causing  considerable  increase  in  those 
two  large  wheat-producing  counties.  So  far 
as  can  be  learned,  the  early  sown  grain  is  not 
suffering  much  but  the  late  sown  is  sadly  in 
need  of  a  bountiful  rainfall.  Up  north  the 
prospects  are  reported  good  for  a  full  average 
yield  in  both  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Charters. — The  market  is  dull  for  spot  and 
vessels  to  arrive.  Quite  a  number  of  vessels 
have  tied  up  for  next  season's  business.  For 
new  crop  loading  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  some  inquiry  is  reported,  but  as  a 
rule  the  bids  made  are  withheld.  The  ton- 
nage situation  is  as  follows:  Vessels  in  port 
loading,  20,763  registered  tons,  against  35,316 
at  like  date  in  1895;  disengaged  in  port,51,848 ; 
1895,  41,368;  on  the  way,  209,378;  1895,  218,369. 

BARLEY.— The  market  continues  to  rule 
strong,  particularly  for  bright,  plump  grain. 
The  quantity  of  all  grades  is  below  the 
normal  for  the  season  of  the  year.  Any  de- 
mand for  the  better  grades  is  met  by  holders 
with  a  firm  demand  for  full  asking  figures. 
The  consumption  of  feed  in  the  agricultural 
districts  is  quite  large,  which  necessitates 
steady  drawing  on  this  market.  Malsters 
and  shippers  continue  to  take  fair  quantities 
of  brewing,  which  keeps  the  more  choice 
strong,  with  at  times  a  slight  advance  ob- 
tainable on  current  quotations.  For  spot  the 
market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Feed,  67%® 
73%c;  brewing,  80@85c,  with,  in  some  cases, 
a  slight  advance  paid  on  the  outside  figures 
for  gilt-edge  brewing. 

The  closing  prices  for  No.  1  feed  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  70*   

Friday  7oy,  71'/, 

Saturday  707B   

Monday  71  72* 

Tuesday   70%  12% 

OATS— A  slightly  better  consumption  is  re- 
ported, but  supplies  are  still  above  market 
requirements,  which  is  against  an  ad- 
vance. The  market  is  quoted  easy  at  the 
following  prices :    Milling,  80(WS5c ;  feed,  65 

@80c;  gray,  70(5; 75c;  red,  for  seed,  60c®  ; 

black,  65c,  Surprise,  90@96%c. 

CORN  —  The  market  has  ruled  slightly 
firmer  the  past  week,  but  no  higher  quota- 
tions are  given  out.  Our  market  is  quoted  as 
follows:  Large  yellow,  87%rffi90c;  small  round, 
98%c@$1.02%;  white,  80@85c. 

RYE.— Market  dull  at  77%@81%c 

BUCKWHEAT.— The  market  is  inactive  at 
85@96%c. 

FEEDSTUFF.— With  lighter  receipts  and 
a  fair  demand  bran  is  higher,  but  other  kinds 
are  practically  unchanged.  Bran  is  quoted  at 
$12  50@13  per  ton,  and  middlings  at  $16(3)18  50. 
Roll  barley  at  $16@17,  and  feed  corn  at  $20@21 
per  ton;  oilcake  meal,  $21@2l  50  per  ton;  cot- 
tonseed oilcake,  $21  per  ton. 

HAY.— Offerings  are  fully  up  to  require- 
ments, with  liberal  supplies  to  draw  from. 
Light  rainfalls  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  make  large  holders  steadier  in  their 
views.  The  market  is  quoted  as  follows : 
Wheat,  $8@11.50  per  ton;  oat,  $8@9;  wheat 
and  oat,  $8®11;  barley,  $7@9;  alfalfa,  $7@9; 
clover,  $b@8.50;  compressed,  $7@10.50;  stock, 
t6@7. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  35@60c  per 
bale. 

BEANS.— The  market  continues  featureless 
in  the  [absence  of  even  a  fair  demand.  We 


quote:  Bayos,  $1  05@1  20;  Small  Whites, 
$1  25@1  40;  Pea,  $1  40@1  50;  Large  Whites, 
$1  10@1  17%;  Pink,  90c@$l  20;  Reds,  $1  60 
@1  90;  Red  Kidneys,  nominal;  Limas,  $2  25 
@2  55;  Butter,  $1  40@1  50. 

POTATOES.— The  crop  on  the  Sacramento 
river,  without  some  unforeseen  event,  will  be 
the  largest  in  its  history.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
steady  to  firm  under  light  receipts.  More 
new  potatoes  are  coming  in,  but  the  bulk  are 
small  in  size.  The  latter  range  from  1  to  l%c 
a  pound,  with  larger  sizes  jobbing  at  an  ad- 
vance. Sweets  range  from  $1.50@2.50  per  cen- 
tal. The  other  kinds  are  quoted  as  follows : 
Burbanks,  30@90c;  garnet  Chiles,  65@85c; 
early  rose,  40@50c ;  Petalumas  and  Tomales, 
40@50c. 

ONIONS.— Liberal  receipts  have  caused  a 
weak  market  at  lower  prices.  Good  to  choice 
50@65c,  extra  choice  75  cents  to  $1,  cut  onions 
25@40c. 

VEGETABLES.— Asparagus  and  rhubarb 
are  in  heavy  supply  and  selling  at  lower 
prices.  Sweet  peas  and  string  beans  are  in 
better  supply.  Receipts  of  the  two  latter  are 
increasing.  The  market  is  quoted  as  follows : 
Asparagus,  50@$1.50  per  box ;  rhubarb,  35@50c 
per  box ;  green  peas,  2@2%c  per  ft.  String 
beans  8@10c  per  pound. 

BUTTER.— The  bulk  of  receipts  are  in  poor 
condition  which  unfavorably  affects  the  gen- 
eral market.  Dealers  continue  to  buy  sparing- 
ly, while  out  of  the  city  orders  are  light. 
Shipments  up  north  are  not  up  to  expecta- 
tion. The  market  closed  weak.  Creamery  is 
15®  17c;  imitation  creamery,  14@16c;  dairy,  in 
rolls,  12%@14%c. 

CHEESE.— The  market  is  essentially  un- 
changed. The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  ac- 
cording to  quality,  at  9®ll%c  for  old  to  mild 
new,  and  10%®  12c  for  Young  America. 

EGGS.— The  receipts  and  demand  have  been 
about  the  same,  which  caused  a  steady 
market  the  past  week,  but  at  the  close  it  is 
slightly  easier.  The  market  is  quoted  as 
follows:  Store,  10@llc;  ranch,  ll@12%c; 
Duck,  15@16c. 

POULTRY. — Eastern  is  coming  in,  but  as 
there  is  a  fair  demand  the  market  has  held  up 
for  several  kinds.    Ducks  and    pigeons  are 
lower,  as  are  young  chickens. 
Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound   13®  14 

"        "        hens   14®  15 

Dressed  Turkeys  <a 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4  00®4  50 

"       young  6  00@7  50 

Broilers   3  00@5  50 

Fryers  5  00@5  75 

Hens  4  00®5  00 

Ducks  4  50® 8  00 

Geese,  per  pair  1  25@2  00 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  25@1  50 

young  1  75®2  25 

HOPS. — In  our  market  there  is  nothing  do- 
ing. Buyers'  views  are  too  low  for  business. 
Eastern  advices  state  that  supplies  in  grow- 
ers' hands  are  about  cleaned  up,  but  the  mar- 
ket is  still  low.  In  Europe  it  is  expected 
there  will  be  a  larger  consumption  this  year. 

WOOL. — Receipts  are  very  light,  not  over 
25  per  cent  of  what  came  in  last  year  up  to 
this  date.  That  received  is  disappointing, 
for  it  is  dirtier  and  heavier  than  last  sea- 
son's. A  few  sales  are  reported,  but  at  pri- 
vate figures.  Buyers  are  scarce.  The  East- 
ern markets  are  dull  and  heavy.  Shipments 
of  imported  in  bond  are  being  made  to  Europe, 
where  better  prices  rule  than  in  this  country. 
The  demand  at  the  East  is  light  and  markets 
weak,  but  in  Europe  the  demand  is  good  pnd 
markets  stronger. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  March  25,  1896. 
New  York  mail  advices  to  March  20th  are  as 
follows : 

The  inquiry  for  California  goods  is  increasing, 
but  buyers  do  not  seem  disposed  to  meet  holders' 
views,  except  in  cases  where  the  stock  is  needed  to 
fill  urgent  orders.  There  are  few  of  these,  how- 
ever. Desirable  stocks  of  all  descriptions  are  re- 
ported to  be  low  in  first  hands  here.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  three-crown  loose  muscatel  rais- 
ins. At  3JeC  or  3*c  all  that  remains  here  could  be 
moved  out  at  once,  but  the  holders  decline  to  ac- 
cept bids  of  less  than  3V4c.  At  interior  points, 
however,  there  are  sellers  of  three-crowns  at  3*e, 
and  we  hear  of  sales  of  two  cars  at  Philadelphia 
and  one  car  at  Buffalo  to  supply  the  trade  of  New 
York  sellers  at  the  latter  price.  The  stock  in  Buf- 
falo is  reported  to  be  light,  and  some  holders  there 
now  decline  to  accept  less  than  3!4c  Some  of  the 
stock  offered  in  the  interior  market  at  less  than 
present  quotations  here  is  said  to  be  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  quality,  and  sales  recently  made  have 
been  turned  down  on  this  account.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  current  report,  there  are  few  California 
loose  raisins  now  obtainable  anywhere  that  will 
grade  up  to  the  standard,  and  this  applies  to  four- 
crowns  as  well  as  three.  Four-crowns  are  not  at- 
tracting much  attentlou  here,  and  two-crowns  are 
almost  wholly  neglected.  Prunes  are  in  fair  de- 
mand, but  as  a  rule  buyers'  views  are  low,  while 
holders  are  not  inclined  to  meet  them.  Stocks  of 
all  sizes,  but  particularly  small  fruit,  are  rather 
small  in  first  hands.  There  is  some  demand  for 
40s  in  bags  at  6*c.  but  there  seems  to  be  very  lit- 
tle available  Some  sales  of  40s  to  50s  in  50-pound 
boxes  are  reported  at  6'/2c,  but  stock  in  25-pound 
boxes  is  not  procurable  below  6*c.  Apricots  are 
quiet  and  less  interest  seems  to  be  shown  in 
peaches,  although  the  market  for  the  latter  is 
firmer,  most  of  the  cheap  stock  having  been  dis- 
posed of.  There  is  little  demand  for  nuts  of  any 
kind,  and  we  find  no  new  features  to  report. 

In  our  market  dealers  report  slight  business 
in  the  absence  of  fair  orders  for  shipments. 
Offerings  continue  light.  Crop  advices  are 
more  conflicting  than  ever.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  apricot  drop  has  been  exaggerated,  al- 
though in  some  sections  it  is  large.  Some 
varieties  suffered  more  than  others.  On  the 
Sacramento  river,  without  some  unforeseen 
event,  there  will  be  a  large  yield.  Thinning 
will  be  necessary.  Other  kinds  of  f  i  uit  on  the 
river  promises  a  large  return.  Light  rains  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  will  unfavor- 
ably affect  both  fruit  and  nuts,  in  sections 
where  there  is  no  irrigation. 

DRIED  PEACHES.— The  market  is  prac- 
tically unchanged.  The  East  reports  steady 
movements  in  a  small  way  into  consumptive 
channels.   The  market  is  quoted  locally  at 


2%@4c,  according  to  quality.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  sale 
f.  o.  b.  within  the  week  of  a  carload  of  extra 
fancy  peaches  at  the  fine  price  of  5%c.  Porter 
Bros,  were  the  sellers.  "It  goes  to  show," 
remarked  Mr.  Porter,  "that  even  at  such  a 
time  as  this  there  is  sale  for  a  really  good 
thing." 

EVAPORATED  APPLES.  —  The  market 
continued  to  rule  dull  at  4@4%c,  according  to 
quality.  The  demand  is  largely  for  small  par- 
cels, with  the  East  not  in  the  market. 

APRICOTS.  —  The  market  is  reported 
steady,  with  stocks  in  hand  light.  These 
will  probably  be  cleaned  up  before  the  new 
season  opens.  The  market  locally  is  quoted 
at  7@9%c,  with  fancy  as  high  as  11c. 

PRUNES.— A  slightly  better  inquiry  is  re- 
ported for  some  grades,  but  the  market  as  a 
whole  is  quiet.  Offerings  are  fair,  with  some 
shipments  going  forward  to  the  East.  The 
market  is  quoted  on  the  basis  of  3®3%c  f.  o.  b. 
for  the  four  sizes. 

RAISINS. — The  general  situation  seems  to 
be  shaping  for  the  better.  The  supply  in  this 
State  is  expected  to  be  cleaned  up  before  the 
new  crop  season  opens.  It  is  thought  that 
winery  men  will  take  the  bulk  of  the  2-crown 
here.  Dealers  quote  f.  o.  b.  parcels  as  fol- 
lows:   2-crown,  l%c;  3-crown,  2@2%c. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

BERRIES. — Some  strawberries  are  arriv- 
ing and  selling  at  $1.25®1.75  per  drawer.  Re- 
ceipts will  increase  and  prices  go  down.  A 
small  consignment  of  raspberries  came  in 
yesterday.  The  crop  of  all  kinds  of  berries  is 
expected  to  be  large. 

APPLES.— The  market  is  slow  at  30c® 
$1.00  per  box  for  common  to  good,  and  $1.25®. 
1.50  for  choice,  and  extra  at  $1.75fa!$2. 

CITRUS  FRCJITS.—  Notwithstanding  re- 
ceipts of  oranges  have  been  quite  free,  the 
market  has  held  fairly  firm  under  a  good 
demand.  Receipts  have  cleaned  up  well 
throughout  the  week.  The  market  is  quoted 
as  follows :  Oranges — Navels,  poor  to  good, 
75c@$1.75  a  box;  choice,  $2®2.75;  seedlings, 
50c®$1.65  a  box,  according  to  quality.  Frozen 
are  still  hard  to  sell.  Lemons,  per  box,  com- 
mon to  fair,  $1.00®$1.50;  choice,  $1.7o®$2.50, 
with  extra  selling  up  to  $2.75  a  box. 


How's  This  ! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  I 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.   Price  75c.  per  bottle.   Sold  by  all 
Druggists.   Testimonials  free. 


At  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard  the  Gov- 
ernment employs  at  present  704  men. 


Knows  a  Good  Thing. 

The  Little  Giant 
Cream  Separator  is 
known  all  over  the 
world,  and  like  the 
other  Sharpies  sepa- 
rators is  driving  all 
competitors  out  of 
the  market  It  is 
pre  -  eminently  the 
machine  for  the  intelligent  dairyman. 
An  Australian  butter  maker  calls  it 
"a  patent  staircase  to  the  farmer's 
heaven."    Send  for  circulars  to 

P.  M.  Sharples, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

>i<  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49~Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


IN  O  T  I  C  E  ! 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  the 
office  of  the  Association,  108  Davis  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  WEDNESDAY,  April  8th, 
1896.  I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHAS.  WOOD,  Secretary. 


BY  gustav  eisen. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

220  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


MOST  SIMPLE,  MOST  DURABLE 

 AND  

MOST  SATISFACTORY 
CULTIVATOR 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 

 FOR  THE  

CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS 
AND  ORCHARDS. 


THE  riORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 


The  greatest  pulverizer  of  the  age.  The  name  Spading  refers  to  its  action  on  the  soil.  The  action 
of  each  cutter  or  blade  is  like  that  of  a  small  spade,  lifting  and  turning  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  to  six 
inches.  The  frame  is  arched  so  as  to  clear  the  most  uneven  ground.  Stylo  A,  blades  16  inches  long; 
style  C,  18  inches  long.   Can  be  reversed. 


Avery's  Steel  Frame  Napoleon 
Gang  Plow. 

Has  EXTRA  STRONG  and  HIGH  BEAMS,  br- 
ing twenty-three  inches  in  the  clear;  prevents 
clogging  with  trash. 

HIGH  WHEELS,  twenty-six  inches  m  diameter. 

AXLES,  one  and  live-eighths  inch  cold-rolled 
steel. 

THE  HITCH  is  center  draft,  reaching  from  rear 
axle.  „     ,  ,  „ 

THE  LIFT  is  extra  high  and  easy.  Furnished 
with  or  without  seat  attachment  and  rear  wheel. 


The  Morgan  Grape  Hoe 

Is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  in- 
vented for  use  in  the  culture  of  grapes  and  berries, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  vineyard  work.  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows  the  MORGAN 
GRAPE  HOE  will  takeout  all  grass  and  weeds 
that  remain  under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and 
posts,  and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close  to 
the  vine.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor  will  soon 
pay  the  cost  of  this  tool,  for  this  work  is  usually 
done  by  hand-hoeing— a  slow  and  expensive  way. 


SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

STATE  AGENTS  STOCKTON,  CAL, 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Observations  by  the  Lecturer. 


Nothing  like  the  present  feeling  for 
organized  effort  among  farmers  has 
shown  itself  in  the  Eastern  States  in  a 
decade.     It  is  once  more  apparent 
among  the  rural  classes  that  public 
and  private  burdens  are  unequally  dis- 
tributed; that,  while  the  income  of  the 
farmer  is  reduced  50  per  cent  through 
reduced  values,  the  tolls  of  the  tax 
gatherer  remain  the  same.    It  was 
just  such  a  state  of  affairs  that  called 
the  Grange  and  other  organizations  in- 
to existence,  and,  having  profited  by 
the  venture,   the   people   once  more 
flock  to  the  Grange  standard  for  relief 
and  protection.    The  virtue  is  in  asso- 
ciation and  combination  independent 
of  name.    Any  other  combination  with 
similar  cohesive  qualities  would  answer 
the  same  purpose,  but  since  it  does  not 
appear,  and  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
are  here  to  stay,  the  people  seem  de- 
termined to  once  more  use  the  power 
of  its  numbers  with  which  to  restore  a 
broken  equilibrium.    This  is   all  the 
Patron  desires.     He  is  too  closely  al- 
lied to  peaceful  agriculture,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  wealth  and  civil  government, 
to  desire  more  than  an  equal  chance 
for  existence;  indeed,  he  rarely  stands 
for  all  that  is  due  his  numbers  or  his 
calling,  and,  like  the  lion  in  its  cage, 
knows  not  his  strength  until  called  out 
by  pressing  exigencies.    Thus  it  is 
that  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North 
and  the  South,  are  once  more  enrolling 
themselves  for  common  cause,  either  to 
correct  wrong  within  or  combat  abuses 
from  without.    Let  us  imagine  a  dozen 
such  organizations   within    a  single 
county,  as  they  exist  in  the  New  Eng- 
land  and    Central  States,  then  see 
them  combined  into  one  central  county 
organization,  with  one   thought  and 
aim,  and  they  will,  as  they  do,  control 
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Unjust 
taxation 

has  always  merited 

condemna  (inn. 

UNJUST  tax 
is  contrary  lo 
every  instinct  of 
reason  and  equi- 
ty. Men  and 
nations  rebel 
against  it.  The 
man  who  buys 
"cheap"  harvesting  machinery  is 
doomed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man- 
ufacturer for  replacing  parts  that 
break— parts  that  wear  out  too 
soon.    This  is  unjust  taxation. 

McCORMICK  Harvesting  Ma- 
chines  are  built  upon  honor.  They 
insure  the  purchaser  against  extor- 
tion for  repairs;  parts  that  should 
not  break  do  not  break,  because 
scientific  figuring  enters  into  their 
construction;  parts  that  wear  do 
not  show  wear,  and  need  not  be  re- 
placed until  after  long,  hard  ser- 
vice. The  first  cost  of  a  McCor- 
mick  is  a  little  more  than  the  first 
cost  of  other  machines,  but  with 
the  McCormick  you  get  more  than 
you  pay  for,  while  with  the  others 
you  pay  for  more  than  you  get. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Klevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
ihe  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
are  unequalled  for  capacity,  light- 
draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 

Chicago. 
Agents  Everywhere. 


the  body  politic.    It  is  not  necessary 
that  they  form  themselves  into  politi- 
cal parties,  but  only  to  warn  them 
that  self-interest  shall  outweigh  party 
fealty,  when  the  right  men  will  be  of- 
fered them  on  either  ticket  to  carry 
out  their  wishes.     To  show  the  reader 
something  of  the  throng  now  on  the 
way  to  a  better  era  and  understanding, 
a  few  sample  meetings  are  given,  but 
they  cover  whole  pages  of  the  Grange 
and  agricultural  press,  and  new  jour- 
nals are  spreading  their  sails  to  the 
breeze.     The  Grunge  Homes  of  Boston, 
in  its  issue  of  February  20th,  contained 
ninety-eight    references  to  separate 
Grange  meetings  in  New  England,  and 
the  one  of  March  9th  contained  sixty- 
nine,  over  the  same   territory.  The 
same  story  comes  from  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  and  from  far  towards 
the  Pacific  coast.    The  State  Master 
of  Ohio  signed  in  one  day  nine  appli- 
cations for  charters  for  new  Granges. 
Organizing  officers  are  on  the  march 
in  every  State,  doing  daily  service  in 
the  cause.    All  this  has  but  two  mean- 
ings; one  is  that  agriculture  is  uncom- 
monly depressed,  and  the  other  is  that 
a  remedy  is  being  sought  through  co- 
operation and  association.    They  re- 
alize once  again  that  in  union  there  is 
strength. 

Brother  F.  A.  Derthick  says  in  the 
Grange  Department  of  the  Ohio 
Farmer:  "  No  subordinate  Grange  can 
now  be  organized  in  Ohio  by  advocat- 
ing any  radical  revolutionary  depart- 
ure, or  by  charging  wholesale  fraud 
and  corruption  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  leading  in  either  of  the  great 
parties.  Intelligent  farmers  are  sus- 
picious of  him  who  thinks  every  one 
dishonest  but  himself  and  cries  that 
1  the  country  is  going  to  the  devil  on  a 
toboggan  slide  unless  he  applies  the 
brake.'  Farmers  will  not  be  stam- 
peded. They  know  that  they  hold  the 
balance  of  power  and  can  at  any  time 
determine  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Agricultural  depression  is 
everywhere  recognized  as  existing,  and 
in  greater  degree  than  in  most  other 
vocations.  A  campaign  of  education  is 
on.  Honest  differences  of  opinion  still 
prevail,  and  sensible  farmers  have  de- 
cided it  to  be  fruitless  to  call  names  or 
accuse  each  other  of  insincerity  of  pur- 
pose." 

W.  A.  Sanger  of  Ohio,  in  a  paper 
setting  forth  the  power  of  the  Grange 
as  a  teacher,  says:  "The  Grange 
opens  wide  the  door  of  knowledge. 
There  we  are  taught  to  analyze  the 
soil,  to  note  the  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere, to  reject  unprofitable  seed, 
to  select  improved  grades  of  stock,  to 
improve  our  farms,  to  beautify  our 
homes,  to  be  more  tolerant  towards 
others,  to  exercise  greater  charity,  to 
read  and  support  Grange  papers,  to 
examine  more  carefully  legislative  pro- 
ceedings and  to  demand  and  obtain  re- 
dress from  prejudicial  enactments,  both 
State  and  national.  The  Grange 
teaches  how  to  protect  the  interests  of 
agriculture  from  the  aggression  of 
other  classes,  also  how  to  advance  the 
farming  population  socially,  intellectu- 
ally and  politically.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  our  members  are  thinking, 
reading  and  speaking  and  moulding 
public  sentiment  in  the  interest  of  ag- 
riculture. 

Petaluma  Grange  writes  the  Worthy 
Lecturer  that  at  its  next  meeting  it  is 
to  take  up  as  a  subject  for  discussion, 
"  The  Financial  Question,"  and  adds, 
"It  is  certainly  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject at  the  present  time,  and  I  expect 
the  discussion  will  be  an  interesting 
one."  We  are  further  told  that  "the 
farmers  of  Sonoma  county  are  to  hold 
a  mass  meeting  and  basket  picnic  in 
Agricultural  Park,  on  April  4,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Grange.  I 
hope  we  shall  be  favored  with  your 
presence  at  that  time." 

Of  the  greatest  value  is  the  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Grange  to  acquire  parlia- 
mentary knowledge.  All  meetings  of 
the  Grange  should  be  conducted 
strictly  by  those  rules  which  have 
been  adopted  by  all  the  higher  parlia- 
mentary bodies.  If  these  rules  were 
to  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  our 
Granges,  and  our  young  men  educated 
I  into  a  knowledge  of  these  things,  our 


town  meetings  and  other  deliberative 
bodies  would  not,  as  they  sometimes 
do,  resemble  an  unorganized  mob. — 
J.  L.  Brown  of  Sagadahoc  (Me.)  Po- 
mona. 

An  over-critical  San  Francisco  daily 
berates  the  prohibition  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  Iowa,  because  the 
daughter  of  the  Governor  is  to  break  a 
bottle  of  wine  on  the  prow  of  the  bat- 
tleship named  for  that  State.  Says 
the  paper,  "She  is  a  charming  and  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  young  lady,  natu- 
rally very  popular,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  good  people  of  Iowa, 
who  place  wine  and  the  devil  in  the 
same  category,  can  overlook  such  a 
break  as  this."  Nothing  is  easier; 
haven't  they  been  smashing  liquor 
vessels  for  a  generation  in  that  State, 
and  won't  they  in  this  instance  send 
the  supposed  dual  contents  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  ?  What  better  evidence 
of  temperance  sentiment  does  our  con- 
temporary want  ? 

It  seems  Worthy  Master  Greer  of 
the  State  Grange  took  a  stroll  over 
into  Sonoma  county  recently,  and  this 
is  what  is  said  of  him  by  a  correspon- 
dent of  this  department:  "I  was  much 
interested  by  remarks  made  by 
Worthy  Master  Greer  at  the  last 
Pomona  Grange  meeting.  He  said 
that  in  traveling  through  the  East  he 
found  the  Grange  most  flourishing  in 
those  States  where  they  had  some- 
thing practical  in  view  to  work  for, 
particularly  when  co-operation  was 
their  object." 

To  most  effectively  reach  those  out- 
side the  Order  one  must  be  guided  by 
the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and 
make  a  study  of  the  social  life  of  the 
people.  See  to  it  that  the  members  of 
the  Grange  are  sociable  in  the  fullest, 
truest  sense. — James  A.  Alspach. 

The  only  Girls'  School  of  Agriculture 
in  this  country  is  in  Minnesota.  The 
students  receive  instruction  in  cooking, 
canning,  sewing,  dairying,  fruit  and 
flower  culture,  household  chemistry  and 
entomology,  and  are  said  to  be  model 
wives  for  farmers. 

The  State  Lecturer  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  a  number  of  subordinate  Lec- 
turers for  pleasant  favors,  and  desires 
to  extend  thanks,  and  to  be  placed  yet 
more  under  similar  obligations,  and 
will,  so  far  as  possible,  repay  in  kind. 

The  first  number  of  the  National 
Grange  Quarterly  Bulletin  has  started 
an  agitation  of  the  injustice  of  the 
local  and  State  taxation  as  has  never 
before  been  known  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  at  the  same  time. 

Last  week  we  intimated  by  corre- 
spondence and  comment  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  general  revival  of 
Grange  interest  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Thus  far  our  predictions  are 
being  more  than  fulfilled. 

The  Tmni  Homestead  has  just  added  a 
Grange  department  to  its  columns, 
which  means  that  the  Grange  in  Iowa 
is  to  have  a  strong  helper  in  increasing 
the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  order 
in  that  State. 

Refusing  to  adopt  a  method  because 
used  by  some  one  for  whom  we  have  a 
dislike  is  poor  policy.  In  an  effort 
for  success  let  the  suggestion  come 
from  whoever  it  may.  We  are  after 
results. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  occasionally  hold 
an  open  meeting  and  let  people  come 
who  are  eligible,  but  do  not  misrepre- 
sent the  object  or  purposes  of  the 
Grange. 

Before  a  Patron  can  have  a  proper 
influence  over  his  associates  he  must 
be  able  to  show  some  advantage  which 
he  gains  from  the  Grange. 

Every  worm  will  turn  when  trod 
upon.  But  it  does  him  mighty  little 
good.  The  time  to  turn  is  before  the 
treading  upon  begins. 

Do  the  good  thing  which  you  can  do, 
and  not  stand  and  do  nothing  because 
there  is  some  other  good  thing  you 
can't  do. 

A  good  library  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est supports  to  insure  the  permanency 
of  a  subordinate  Grange. 

State  Master  T.  R.  Smith  of  Ohio 
recently  signed  nine  new  charters  for 
Granges  in  one  day. 


San  Jose  Grange. 


Editor  Rural  Press  : — As  many  of 
the  members  of  San  Jose  Grange  No. 
10,  P.  of  H.,  are  readers  of  your  excel- 
lent farm  journal,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  a  few  items  from  this 
Grange  occasionally  might  be  of  inter- 
est to  you  and  them.  Knowing  the 
value  of  your  space,  I  do  not  intend  to 
inflict  upon  you  or  your  readers  any 
long  dissertation  about  the  Grange, 
but  give  briefly  a  few  items. 

To-day  a  class  of  four  completed  their 
journey  and  are  now  full-fledged  Gran- 
gers. Two  others  have  been  elected  to 
membership,  and  still  others  are  al- 
most persuaded  to  come  into  the 
Grange  fold. 

Judge  Amos  Adams,  one  of  the  hon- 
ored members  of  this  Grange,  has  been 
called  to  his  final  home,  death  releasing 
him  from  earth  on  Wednesday  last, 
March  18th.  His  frequent  communica- 
tions to  the  Rcral  Press  were  always 
read  with  marked  interest,  and  in  his 
death  the  Order  loses  a  bright  and 
shining  light. 

A  communication  from  W.  W.  Greer, 
Master  of  the  State  Grange,  informs 
us  that  the  State  Grange  will  during 
the  spring  months  endeavor  to  in- 
crease Grange  interest,  organize  new 
Granges,  or  revive  dormant  ones.  He 
requested  San  Jose  Grange  to  recom- 
mend some  member  for  the  position  of 
District  Lecturer  and  by  unanimous 
consent  Brother  R.  P.  McGlincy  was 
chosen. 

Perhaps  one  or  two  meetings  will  be 
held  in  Santa  Clara  county,  upon  the 
lines  of  farmers'  institutes,  as  that 
seems  to  be  probably  the  best  way  to 
reach  the  general  farmer.  To  these 
meetings  farmers  and  grangers  alike 
will  be  urged  to  attend.  One  chief 
speaker  will  be  furnished  by  the  State 
Grange  at  all  these  meetings  and  the 
locality  where  held  will  be  expected  to 
furnish  the  other  speakers. 

San  Jose  Grange  is  thinking  of  a  pic- 
nic to  be  held  some  time  in  May.  In 
years  gone  by  these  Grange  picnics 
were  attended  by  from  1,000  to  2,000 
farmers  and  were  pronounced  highly 
enjoyable.  When  the  date  is  decided 
on  I  will  notify  the  editor,  so  that  he 
can  come  and  enjoy  the  day  with  us. 

Granger.  ' 
Santa  Clara  County,  March  21. 


TO 


iB^pr  >c 

Clean  it 
with  Gold  Dust 
Washing  Powder. 
This  great  preparation  % 
cuts  the  grease  quickly,  ™, 
cleans  the  soot  from  the  ^ 
burner,  makes  the  metal  \ 
parts  bright  and  polishes  the 
chimney  like  crystal.  This 
is  only  one   of  the  many 
specific  uses  to  which 

GOLD  DUST 

Washing  Powder 


can  be  put. 
wishes  cu 


No  housekeeper  who 
eanllness  to  reign  supreme 
In  her  home  should  be  without  Gold 
Dust.  Your  grocer  will  sell  you  large 
packages  for  25  cents. 

Gold  Dubt  Washing  Pownrn  has 
dditional  value  to  the  farmer  tOX  I 
stmying   insecta.    Send  uh  your 
•  ana  address and  we  will  mail 
an   important  booklet  con- 
'pes    for  making 
mulaions,  for 
aprayin*;    crops  and 
trees  and  live 
stock. 

| 

;  Tie  X.  K.  Fnirbunk  £ 
Company, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia. 
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Union  Gas  Engine  Co. 

309-311  HOWARD  STREET, 

SAN|FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 

ENGINES 

For  Pumps,  Hoists,  Launches, 

Etc. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUES. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  10,  1896. 

556,248.— Saluting  Device— J.  C.  Boyle,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

556,089.— Concentrator— W.  G.  Dodd,  S.  F. 
556,187  —  Ore  Pulverizer— H.  P.  Holland,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

556,188.— Ore  Feeder— H.  P.  Holland,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

556,195.— Gas  Engine— F.  W.  Mellars,  S.  F. 
556,157  —water  Still— W.  G.  Minor,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

556,052  — Can  Labeling  Machine  —  Parkinson, 
Childers,  Hanson  &  Wakefield,  Crescent  City, 
Cal 

556,168.— Coupling  Bicycles— T.  S.  Taylor,  San 
Rafael,  Cal. 

556,294.— Coasting  Wagon— C.  L.  Whipple,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
556,076.— Bicycle  Cleaning  Stand— C.  A.  Wright, 

S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


An  American  Institution. 

One  of  the  most  distinctly  American  vege- 
tables, first  known  to  us  and  still  almost  ex- 
clusively American,  is  green  corn  or  sweet 
corn,  and  while  horticulture  has  seen  many 
advances  on  all  lines,  both  in  vegetable  and 
floral  novelties,  in  none  has  the  advance  been 
more  pronounced  than  in  the  quality  and 
variety  of  sweet  corns.  The  new  catalogue, 
"  Gardening  Illustrated,  "  issued  from 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  shows  some  twenty  kinds  of  this  de- 
licious vegetable,  beginning  with  the  very 
earliest,  maturing  in  sixty  days  or  less,  and 
finishing  the  season  with  those  fit  for  use  in 
the  late  autumn.  This  catalogue  will  be  sent 
free  to  those  who  write  for  it. 


We  illustrate  something  very  suggestive 
in  this  issue  from  the  Des  Moines  Incubator 
Co.  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  showing  how  much 
moi'e  successful  their  "Successful"  incubator 
is  than  the  ordinary,  every-day  hen.  They 
have  not  only  put  the  hen  to  shame,  but  have 
been  successful  in  winning,  in  competition 
with  other  incubators  last  fall,  premiums  and 


MORE  SUCCESSFUL  THAN  THE  HEN  !/ 

medals  of  special  worth,  notably  at  the  Mid- 
Continental  Poultry  Show  held  at  Kansas 
City,  November  27  to  December  3,  1895.  The 
Des  Moines  Incubator  Co.  also  manufactures 
the  Eclipse  incubator,  which  is  not  as  expen- 
sive as  the  Successful,  but  gives  very  good 
satisfaction.  This  company  furnishes  a  hand- 
some catalogue,  giving  a  very  great  deal  of 
information  to  poultrymen,  on  receipt  of  four 
cents.  For  catalogue,  address  the  company 
as  above. 


INCUBATORS 

Onr  160  page,  finely  illustrated 
Combined  Poultry  Guide  and 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you 
wish  to  know  about 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.  Guide  and  Cata- 
logue 10c.  (itamps  or  silver)  Worth  one  Dollar. 
Reliable  Incubator^*  Brooder  ^ 0 v« L " » .1 1  J«Vi 


DEHORN 


Calves  with  THE  JOHN 
MARCH  CO.'S  Chemical 
Dehorner.  Eight  years  successful.  At  Druggists 
or  prepaid  $1.  Pamphlets  free.  Address  72  River 
street.  Chicago.  The  application  of  any  other  sub- 
stance is  an  infringement  of  patent  478.877. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  8TREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ROBERT    BRAND   Sc  CO., 

 Manufacturers  of  

"Minnesota  Chief"  Threshers  and  Self-Feeders. 

OUR  TOOTHLESS  DOUBLE  CYLINDER 

BE/\N  SEPARATOR 

Is  the  only  perfect  machine 
FOR    BEAN  THRESHING. 

A  full  line  of  SEPARATOR,  ENGINE  and  HORSE-POWER  REPAIRS 
and  EXTRAS  always  in  stock. 
Repairing  and  Machine  Work  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 
521,  523,  525  THIRD  STREET,  BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  CLAY, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  «2«  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Pine  Pigs. 

FERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

HULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danvilie,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


SESSIONS  &  CO.- 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Log  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jan'y  and  Feb'y 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.   Correspondence  solic'td. 


Poultry. 


WE  GUARANTEE  13  CHICKS,  and  pay  ex- 
press; eggs,  $1.25;  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans.  Carman 
Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

J.  R.  CATLETT.  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeds 
onlv  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  fowls.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. 50c  per  setting  or  11  settings  for  $5.00.  Also 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  eggs  at  25c  each.  Leg- 
horn stock  for  sale  at  $12.00  per  doz.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.  Send  for  circular. 


R.  G.  HEAD.  Napa,  Cal.,  breeds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs,  $1.00  a  setting.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell, 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans;  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns;  Black  Spanish ;  Black  Minorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal..  White  Leghorns,  B.  P. 
Rocks,  Light  Brahmas.  Eggs  $1.50  per  setting. 
Incubator  lots  of  Leghorns.  75  cts.  per  doz. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
and  Eggs.   Write  to  me. 


Fine  Fowls 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  P. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FAKM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


A.  F.  HOTAL1NG  —  Berkshires  from  Imported 
stock— Mayfleld,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  JP.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C!.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Pat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


9¥9  nmm  «».—  ■«—»■—»■»»  •«9»»»»«i 


_    Write  now. 
Ops  Moines 
i  Incubator  Co.  . 

Box  i6  DesMoines.Ia 


SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATOR ! 

Our  magnificent 
new  catalogue 
giving  fulj  in- 
— formation  re* 
gardins  artificial 
Hatching  &  Broodint 
and  treatise  on  pou_ 
try  raising  sent  for  4c 
etami's.   Circular  free. 

•  J  ~«S  «  ►  6  < 


DEWEY  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


HATCH  Chickens ,K^"a» 
EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self- Regulat- 
ing. Thousands  iu  succe.slul 
"iieration.  LowcMt  priced 
ti  i-i -.1  :i-h  Nai'-h.T  made. 
GKO.  II.  ST  A 11 L. 
toI2g  8,  filh  st,  Qulmy.H1. 


SHORT  -  HORNED  BULLS! 

GOOD  ONES. 

•  Come  and  see  them  and  you  will  buy  them.  One 
2  years  old,  the  others  are  long  yearlings.  All 
sired  by  the  celebrated  Baron  Butterfly;  from 
Scotch  cows;  all  registered;  from  good  dairy 
cows. 

Also  Jacks  and  Jennets  of  the  French  Mammoth 
family. 

Also  one  imported  French  Draft  Stallion,  coal 
black. 

Address  E.  S.  DRIVER,  Antelope,  Sac.  Co.. 
Cal.  Antelope  is  on  the  overland  railroad,  14  miles 
north  of  Sacramento  City.  Parties  met  by  ap- 
pointment at  station. 


SPRAYINGS  | 


WILL 
PRODUCE 
PERFECT 
FRUIT 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  tells  you  HOW  nnd 
WHEN  to  spray-mailed  Free  to  fruit  Grow- 
ers and  Dealers.  Thelargest  and  best  line  of 
Spray  Pumps  and  Nozzles  in  the  world. 
THE  DEM  I NC  CO.  Mfrs.  Salem,  Ohio. 
Western  Agency:  Henion  &  Hubbell,  Chicago 


"UP-TO-DATE" 


PU 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  Wo  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EXPRESS  PAID 

SutUuiclloii  Guaranteed  01  Money  Re- 
funded.  Endorsed  by  Lrndlna;  Ento- 
moloelsts.     «O,000  In  uxe.    w  °  "rl .11 .  S.  Headquarter, 
tor  Snruy  l'uinua,  »nd  ln.ectlclcU-..     Catalogue,  Spray 
Calendar,  and  full  Treatise  on  Spray  Ins,  FREE. 

S4  «y  Spraying  Outfit  fie  Cft 
I    #        EXPRESS    PAID,  FOR 

P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  r.oi  1S3  Catskill,  N.V. 

"California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them." 

Practical,  Explicit,  Comprehensive. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  220  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


WACON  AND  AAA  I  CO 
PLATFORM  OUALtu 

HOOKER  &  CO  .  16-18  DRUMM  STREET.  S.  F. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y«5 
PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  iS  I 
GASOLINE.  ENGINES 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS.J&kii£ 
AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO.-  DAL  LAS.  TEX  .S3 
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Original  and  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower. 


THE  FIRST,  THE  LAST  AND  THE  BEST  of  all  grass  cutters  Is  the  Buckeye,  the  song  bird  of 
the  meadow  and  the  staunch  and  helpful  friend  of  man  and  horse  I  The  Buckeye  Mower  has  all  the  old 
merits  which  have  not  only  assured  its  own  fame  but  have,  in  part,  extended  a  saving  hand  to  all  its 
competitors :  and  it  possesses  new  merits  of  the  highest  class  which  can  be  found  on  no  other  mower  In 
the  world.  The  owner  of  the  Buckeye  can  felicitate  himself  on  having  the  most  efficient  grass  cutter 
made  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  immense  popularity  of  the  Buckeye  Mower  throughout  the  world  clearly  Indicates:  First,  that 
it  is  superior  to  all  others  in  efficiency,  convenience  and  light  draft:  second,  that  it  has  proven  to  be 
thejmcst  durable,  economical  and  best  made  of  all  grass  cutters.  Conformity  to  the  surface  by  the 
mower  bar  in  cutting  through  hollow  places,  and  passing  over  ridges,  is  a  capital  merit  of  the  Buckeye 

Mower. 

SIZES: 

4  ft.  8  in.  <■  ii t .  I  S  ft.  cut. 
4  ft.  6  In.  rut.     |     6  ft.  cut. 


Write  for  Prices. 


This  is  the  Longest  Lived  I  Most  (iraccful  of  all  (iruss  <  utters.    It  has  be.  n  crowned  with 

the  Grandest  Prizes  and  Highest  Competitive  Honors  attainable  lu  this  World. 


No.  5—5  ft  .*55 
No.  6—8  ft. ...  60 
No.  7— 7  ft....  65 


IDEAL  ROAD  WAGON. 

OPEN  OR  WITH  TOP. 

These  are  the  latest  and  handsomest  things  out  in 
the  road  wagon  line  and 
ARE    GREAT  SELLERS. 

Positively  High  Grade. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices. 


OEM  ALL  STEEL  SULKY  RAKE — HAND  AND  SELF  DUMP. 

SI7.ES: 

8,  10,  18-foot  Hand  Dump.  I  w  „  ....  Prices 
H,  10-foot  Self  Dump.  J  Wrlte  ror  ™ces 


CANTON  ORCHARD  CULTIVATuR. 

Combined  Hand.  Foot  aud  Power  Lift.  This  Cul- 
tivator has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  condi- 
tions and  is  acknowledged  to  have  more  desirable 
features  than  any  other  orchard  cultivator. 


GENUINE 


We  are  also  agents  for  the 

HOLLINGSW/ORTH 

HAND  AND  SELF  DUMP. 


RAKE, 


Hooker  Sc  Co 


\€>  arid  18   Drumm  St., 

•  f  San    Francisco,  Gal. 

VEHICLES,  FARfllNQ  I  IMPLEMENTS  AND  BICYCLES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE 

flowers,  Reapers  and  Binders. 


THE  ADRIANCE   BUCKEYE   MOWER,    STYLE   H,    WITH    FOOT  LIFT. 

Driver's  weight  balances  weight  of  Cutter  Bar;  draft  is  thereby  reduced  40  per  cent. 


Examine  the  new  and  original  features,  thor- 
oughly tested  by  several  seasons  of  success,  patented 
December  20th,  1K92,  and  used  exclusively  on  our 
Mowers,  showing  over  all  competitors  a  remarkable 
gain  in  efficiency  and  power  In  proportion  to  weight 
and  draft,  the  greatest  advance  made  In  Mowers  for 
a  long  series  of  years. 

In-order  that  intending  purshasers  of  "  BUCK- 
EYE "  Mowers  may  not  be  deceived  by  any  false 
representations  as  to  which  is  the  ORIGINAL  and 
GENUINE  ••  BUCKEYE,"  we  are  prepared  to  pro- 
duee^couvluclug  evidence,  in  the  shape  of  Sworn 
Testimony  and  Testimonials.  In  proof  of  our  asser- 
tion that  t»>  SADRIANCE  BUCKETS  MOWER,  aa 
manufactur  A*>Y  Adrlance.  Piatt  &  Co.,  Pough- 
keepsle,  Neu  ,  Is  the  only  Original  and  Genuine 

••  BUCKEYE     V^i  imf.i.  I  nr. d. 

The  Trade-ma  &1BUCKEYK"  was  registered  In 
Washington,  D.  (  he  name  of  Adrlance,  Piatt  St 

Co.,  on  the  passag  ^tlhe  FIRST  Trade-mark  law 
by  Congress.  This  ytmenl  we  can  verify  by  the 
official  aud  original   %  lments,  if  necessary. 

\ 

When  we  say  Buckt  Q  Mower  we  mean  the  one 
that  has  been  for  yeart  Sold  on  this  coast  by  our- 
selves. 

Write  for  our  No.  32  Catalog  of  Harvesting  Ma- 
chinery. 


San  Francisco  :  :  Sacramento  :  :  Los  Angeles  :  :  New  York. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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Office,  220  Market  Street. 

State  Horticultural  Society. 


Green  was  the  ruling  color  at  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  in  this  city  on  March  27. 
Prof.  Wickson  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  methods 
devised  at  the  University  Experiment  Station  for 
easy  determination  of  some  impurities  found  in  Paris 
green,  as  described  in  the  columns  of  the  Rural  by 
Prof.  Wood  worth,  who  has  recently  given  much  at- 
tention to  such  examinations.  It  was  shown  with 
the  microscope  that  Paris  green  occurs  in  the  form 
of  globules,  and  that  by  magnification  the  powder,  if 
pure,  is  wholly  composed  of  spherical  green  bodies. 


ant,  and  the  flow  upon  the  piece  of  glass  is  also  sig- 
nificant, for  the  whitish  layer  is  left  by  such  a  sam- 
ple. The  subject  attracted  much  attention,  and 
after  the  discussion  it  was  decided,  upon  motion  of 
Mr.  Walton,  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  society 
that  purchasers  of  Paris  green  should  demand  from 
dealers  a  written  guaranty  that  the  material  con- 
tains not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  arsenious  acid. 

The  society  provided  for  a  standing  committee  on 
resolutions  and  legislative  subjects  and  elected 
Messrs.  B.  P.  Walton,  B.  N.  Rowley  and  R.  T>.  Ste- 
phens as  such  committee. 

It  was  also  arranged  that  in  future  there  should 


era  of  electricity  just  dawning  for  California.  By  it 
a  power  which  for  untold  ages  has  gone  to  waste,  is 
put  into  harness  to  serve  the  thousand  purposes  to 
which  man  applies  the  element  of  force.  Hereafter 
Nevada  City,  like  Sacramento,  will  have  only  to 
touch  a  button  to  light  its  streets  and  dwellings  and 
to  move  the  wheels  of  its  mills.  And  the  example  is 
one  which  will  not  be  lost.  Each  of  the  many 
streams  which  fall  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  will  in  time  be  similarly 
employed.  We  look  to  see  the  day  when  every  foot 
of  water  power  shall  be  carefully  utilized  to  the  end 
that  the  great  California  basin  will  be  relieved  of 


A   SOURCE    OP   ELECTRICITY    NEAR    NEVADA   CITY,  CAL. 


If  there  appear  whitish  or  transparent  crystals 
among  the  globules,  it  is  an  adulteration.  So  far, 
gypsum  and  glauber  salts  have  been  chiefly  used  as 
adulterants.  If  a  little  Paris  green  be  placed  upon 
a  piece  of  glass  held  in  a  slanting  position  and  the 
glass  be  gently  tapped  with  a  knife  or  pencil,  the 
powder  will  flow  down  and  off  the  glass.  If  the 
Paris  green  be  pure,  a  bright  green  layer  will  be 
left  on  the  glass;  if  it  be  adulterated,  the  Paris  green 
globules  will  roll  away  and  a  whitish  streak  will  re- 
main on  the  glass.  It  was  also  shown  that  adulter- 
ated Paris  green  is  often  too  light  in  color  and  lacks 
the  characteristic  green  of  the  pure  article.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  globules  of  Paris  green  be  large 
they  give  a  darker  color  and  consequently  will  take 
more  of  a  whitish  adulteraut  without  becoming  too 
light  in  color.  But  the  microscope  is  the  guide  in 
such  a  case,  for  it  shows  the  presence  of  the  adulter- 


be  meetings  on  the  second  Friday  of  each  month  at 
the  State  capitol  in  Sacramento,  in  addition  to  the 
meetings  on  the  last  Friday  in  this  city.  Messrs. 
B.  F.  Walton,  R.  D.  Stephens  and  H.  P.  Stabler 
were  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  Sacramento 
meetings. 

At  the  meeting  on  April  24th  in  this  city  Prof. 
Hilgard  will  address  the  society  on  irrigation  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  size  and  quality  in  deciduous 
fruits. 

The  South  Yuba  River  in  Harness. 


The  accompanying  picture  represents  a  dam  in 
the  South  Yuba  river— (not  the  famous  "  You-be- 
dam "  of  profane  tradition) — seven  miles  from 
Nevada  City,  recently  built  by  the  Nevada  County 
Power  Co.  for  the  "head"  of  its  electric  power  sys- 
tem.   It  is  very  notable  as  a  pioneer  work  in  the 


much  of  the  drudgery  which  now  weighs  heavily 
upon  man  and  beast.  Not  only  will  the  mills  be 
turned  and  the  dwellings  be  lighted  and  warmed  by 
electricity,  but  electric  cars,  drawing  their  motive 
power  from  its  mountain  sources,  will  go  wherever 
there  are  now  public  roads.  This  would  have 
j  sounded  like  dream  talk  ten  years  ago;  but  in  view 
of  what  has  recently  been  done  at  Sacramento, 
Nevada  City  and  Bakersfield,  it  is  very  simple  and 
practical. 

It  is  the  usual  effect  of  "development"  that  it 
knocks  natural  beauty  "  into  a  cocked  hat,"  or  some- 
thing which  a  cocked  hat  is  supposed  to  symbolize, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  South  Yuba  dam  the  reverse 
appears  to  be  true.  A  rather  commonplace  river 
gorge  has  by  the  dam  makers  been  adorned  with  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  aspects  of  nature — a  fine  water- 
fall. 
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The  Week. 

...    .,  There  have  been  refreshing  show- 

\\  nil  lie  i-  " 

ers  during  the  week  which  covered 
the  whole  area  of  the  State,  ex- 
cept the  extreme  southern  portion,  and  were  heavy 
enough  to  do  some  very  acceptable  wetting  down 
where  it  was  greatly  needed.  This  would  have  been 
more  acceptable  had  not  the  rains  been  followed  by 
a  norther  and  low  temperatures.  The  latter  were 
not  low  enough  to  do  harm,  but  the  norther  lived  up 
to  its  old  moisture-extracting  character,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  earth  was  refreshed  only  to  grow 
thirsty  again.  More  showers  would  now  be  very 
delightful  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  April  holds 
the  key  to  the  success  of  this  year's  grain  and  for- 
age crops.  We  could  stand  a  pretty  wet  April  this 
year.    We  are  waiting  for  it. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M., 
April  1,  1890,  are  from  official-  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 

Minimum  Temperature 

2.08 

35  97 

37.74 

25  46 

58 

32 

Red  Bluff  

.70 

18  59 

27.72 

21.58 

1  70 

38 

1.02 

* 

22.74 

13.60 

* 

42 

.26 

15.37 

23  86 

20.70 

64 

48 

Fresno   

.44 

5.37 

13.16 

8.11 

78 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo  

70 

15.41 

24.90 

* 

74 

38 

Los  Angeles  

8.88 

15  45 

16.04 

SO 

44 

San  Diego  

5.88 

11.90 

5  54 

80 

50 

Yuma  

0.88 

3.01 

2  96 

98 

48 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


The  situation  among  the  raisin  men  at  Fresno  re- 
mains practically  what  it  was  a  week  ago.  The 
packers  and  merchants,  with  a  faction  of  the  grow- 
ers, stand  for  the  proposed  consolidation  of  selling 
interests.  The  co-operative  exchanges  decline  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  scheme.  The  end  of 
negotiation  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and,  of  course, 
no  man  is  wise  enough  to  guess  the  outcome. 


Gen.  Chipman's  Report  and  Its  Significance. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


It  is  exceedingly  fortunate  for  the  fruit  interests 
of  California,  and  incidentally  for  the  whole  industrial 
development  of  the  State,  that  so  indefatigable  a 
student  and  so  able  expounder  of  these  interests  as 
Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  has  been  found.  In  default  of 
proper  arrangement  for  statistical  work  which  the 
State  should  make,  Gen.  Chipman  volunteers  to  pre- 
sent annually  facts  and  deductions  which  are  of  the 
highest  possible  value.  It  occupies  time  and  talent 
which  are  of  the  highest  professional  value  and  both 
these  are  given  in  loyal  service  to  the  State  which  he 
loves  and  in  whose  future  he  has  the  most  abound- 
ing faith.  Aside  from  the  consciousness  of  thus 
well  serving  the  commonwealth  which  com- 
mands his  devotion  he  has  but  the  usual  reward  of 
acceptable  authorship  in  the  fact  that  his  reports 
are  looked  upon  by  all  Californians  as  the  indus- 
trial classics.  In  them  lies  the  foundation  of  the 
stable  epoch  of  California's  industrial  history.  The 
future  will  accord  to  them  even  greater  importance 
and  significance  than  is  now  given,  though,  as  we 
have  said,  they  now  take  the  highest  rank,  but 
i  the  future  will  discern  in  them  a  value  which  we 
cannot  at  all  appreciate. 

The  statements  of  Gen.  Chipman,  in  his  report; 
which  is  printed  in  full  upon  other  pages  of  this 
issue,  are  so  clear  that  no  editorial  reproduction  can 
make  them  more  luminous.  He  is  a  master  at  de- 
duction, and  the  document  carries  internal  evidence 
that  he  is  also  unusually  skilled  in  prophecy,  which 
is  not  wonderful,  for  the  soundest  deduction  from 
correct  premises  is  the  best  prophecy  in  the  indus- 
trial as  well  as  the  scientific  lines  of  thought  and 
investigation.  The  fact  that  Gen.  Chipman's  method 
of  anticipation  has  fully  shown  its  soundness  will  win 
confidence  for  the  forecast  of  the  future  of  our  fruit 
industries  which  he  gives  in  this  year's  report.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  growth  of  these  industries  and 
to  think  of  the  vast  quantities  of  the  most  whole- 
some and  delicious  food  products  which  are  yearly 
given  to  the  world  at  prices  which  the  world  never 
before  dared  to  dream  of.  California  has  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  her  contribution  to  the  comfort  of  the 
East  during  times  when  luxuries  of  the  table  could 
not  have  been  afforded  at  all  at  the  old  values  except 
by  the  most  wealthy.  It  is  true  that  this  contribu- 
tion has  been  seriously  felt  by  our  own  people,  and 
has  occasioned  severe  deprivations  to  many  of  them^ 
and  yet  in  the  aggregate  perhaps  nothing  could  have 
occurred  which  will  prove  of  such  great  future  value 
to  the  State.  We  have  been  effectually  taught  the 
results  of  extravagance  and  inflation  because  they 
have  weighed  down  heavily  upon  us;  and,  better 
still,  we  have  learned  arts  and  policies  in  the  econ- 
omy of  production  which  really  make  our  industrial 
position  stable  in  the  present  and  promising  for  the 
future.  The  old  ideas  about  fruit  growing  and  the 
old  dreams  about  profits  could  only  lead  to  a  rude 
awakening,  and  it  is  really  well  that  it  came  so 
soon. 

As  Gen.  Chipman  so  well  shows  in  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  his  report,  there  is  nothing  in  the  re- 
cent experience  of  small  things  which  should  be  on 
the  whole  discouraging.  On  the  other  hand  it 
should  occasion  satisfaction  that  we  have  come  so 
soon  upon  an  enduring  basis  and  that  we  can  offer  to 
the  home  seeker  advantages  which  clearly  commend 
themselves  to  his  most  sober  judgment.  The  dis- 
tant person  whom  the  old  style  of  appeal  won  for 
California,  always,  if  he  was  of  sound  judgment,  dis- 
counted the  prophecies  which  were  given  him  and 
made  his  choice  in  spite  of  them.  The  industrial 
creed  which  Gen.  Chipman  now  offers  is  reasonable 
and  more  acceptable  because  more  true  than  that 
which  was  put  forth  from  this  State  five  years 
ago. 

We  trust  all  our  readers  will  give  due  heed  to  Gen. 
Chipman's  report,  take  satisfaction  from  the  prog- 
ress which  its  tables  show  and  take  courage  from  i 
the  outlook  which  it  depicts  from  the  somewhat  try- 
ing conditions  of  the  present.  It  is  a  document  fit 
to  encourage  a  man  either  to  stay  or  to  come  to 
California,  and  it  is  a  strong  bar  to  distrust  or  fore- 
boding.   It  is  a  showing  which  will  disseminate  a 

I  stronger  trust  and  confidence  among  our  producing 
interests.    Its  obvious  lesson  is;    "Thank  God  and 

I  take  courage." 


Jay  Cooke,  the  veteran  banker  of  Philadelphia,  has 
given  the  financial  world  a  surprise  in  the  shape  of  a 
public  declaration  for  free  silver  coinage  on  the  six- 
teen-to-one  basis.  His  scheme  is  the  familiar  one  of 
combining  the  silver  and  the  tariff  interests  by  dis- 
criminating against  importations  from  any  and  all 
countries  which  will  not  join  in  the  coinage  agree- 
ment; and  he  presents  it  with  a  completeness  and  a 
force  which  cannot  fail  to  make  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  the  country.  Mr.  Cooke  is  in  full  accord  with 
the  claim  of  the  bimetallists  that  the  persistent  ap- 
preciation of  gold  is  working  injustice  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  debtor;  that  it  is  illegitimately  profit- 
ing creditor  countries  like  England  as  against  debtor 
countries  like  America  and  Australia,  and  that 
present  conditions  tend  directly  toward  national 
bankruptcy.  He  believes  that  in  the  tariff  we  have 
a  weapon  ready  to  hand  for  the  correction  of  condi- 
tions which  avarice  and  shrewdness  have  forced  upon 
us,  and  which  will  be  maintained  until  we  rise  in  re- 
volt against  them.  This  view  is  not  new,  but  it 
comes  with  an  endorsement  which  gives  it  new  dig- 
nity and  character.  Mr.  Cooke  is  no  novice,  he  is 
no  visionary,  he  is  no  seeker  after  notoriety,  he  owns 
no  silver  mines,  he  is  no  dishonest  debtor  seeking 
cheap  ways  of  paying  just  obligations,  he  is  no 
boomer  seeking  profit  in  an  era  of  inflation.  The 
sober  judgments  of  a  man  whose  financial  skill  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  severest  tests,  and  whose 
fame  for  great  financial  achievements  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  man  living,  cannot  be  brushed  aside  with 
the  sneer  which  is  the  usual  answer  of  the  money 
world  to  any  and  all  bimetallist  propositions.  Mr. 
Cooke's  plan  of  correcting  the  evil  of  the  single  gold 
standard  involves  many  and  very  profound  interests, 
and  not  all  who  accept  his  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
will  as  readily  accept  his  remedy  for  it;  but  there 
are  taking  elements  in  the  plan,  and  it  will  beyond  a 
doubt  find  many  adherents. 

So  many  and  important  are  the  applications  to 
which  the  recent  photographic  and  visual  discoveries 
may  be  made  that  it  burdens  the  imagination  to 
conceive  their  full  value.  There  appears  to  be  no 
practical  art  in  which  the  new  principle  may  not  be 
made  to  work  wonders  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Engineers,  builders,  miners,  and  others  literally 
"  too  numerous  to  mention,"  all  find  in  the  so-called 
"  X "  ray  a  solution  of  mysteries  which  hitherto 
have  put  limits  to  practical  skill.  But  probably  the 
most  obvious  and  interesting  benefit  is  in  connection 
with  anatomical  diagnosis.  Mr.  Edison  announces 
that  by  the  use  of  the  new  ray  he  has  looked  into  the 
interior  of  a  living  human  body,  and  minutely  ob- 
served the  condition  and  operation  of  its  several 
organs.  He  has  been  able  to  make  clear  observa- 
tion of  the  bony  structure  and  to  trace  the  effects 
of  various  foods  and  drugs  in  their  passage  through 
the  organic  system. 

If  the  "X"  ray  did  nothing  more  than  this, 
it  would  be  the  greatest  boon  to  suffering 
humanity  since  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics ; 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  other  uses  within 
the  range  of  medical  application  far  beyond 
its  value  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis.  That  light 
is  an  agent  of  vast  therapeutic  or  healing  value  is  a 
fact  of  universal  recognition.  Everybody  knows 
that  a  bright  as  distinguished  from  a  dark  day  ef- 
fects the  spirits  and  the  powers  even  of  persons  in 
health;  and  it  is  a  fact  almost  equally  familiar  that 
light  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  purifying  agents. 
No  amount  of  scalding  or  scrubbing  will  make  a  set 
of  surgeon's  instruments— or  a  milk  pan — so  clean  as 
two  hours'  exposure  to  sunlight.  The  microscope, 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  world  of  minutest  life,  has 
shown  that  light  in  its  varying  qualities  and  degrees 
may  be  employed  as  a  means  of  development  or  of 
destruction.  Now,  the  relation  of  these  facts  to  the 
processes  of  internal  cleansing  and  healing  is  obvi- 
ous. If  the  human  body  may  be  permeated  or 
pierced  at  will  by  rays  of  light,  it  looks  as  if  the 
whole  therapeutic  or  healing  system  as  now  approved 
by  science  and  practiced  by  medical  men  would  be 
superseded  by  a  system  at  once  simpler  and  vastly 
more  efficient.  In  germ  diseases,  like  consumption, 
a  principle  which  will  enable  the  physician  to  era- 
ploy  light  in  its  infinite  degrees  and  combinations,  in 
direct  application  to  affected  tissue  no  matter  wher- 
ever in  the  living  body  it  may  exist,  promises  re- 
sults valuable  beyond  all  precedent  or  estimate. 


April  4,  1896. 
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Northern  California  Fruit  Shipments  for  1895. 

Red  Bluff,  March  30,  1896. 
To  the  Editor: — Since  submitting  my  Annual  Re- 
port for  1895  [this  report  appears  on  page  213  in 
this  issue  of  the  Rural  Press]  to  the  State  Board 
of  Trade  of  shipments  of  fruit,  etc.,  I  have  compiled 
a  table  of  considerable  interest  showing  shipments 
from  northern  California  in  more  detail  than  in  the 
Annual  Report. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  reports  from  the 
transportation  companies  of  southern  California  will 
not  enable  me  to  give  like  data  from  that  region. 
In  your  last  week's  issue  you  estimated  the  prune 
crop  of  the  State,  I  believe,  at  about  50,000,000 
pounds.  My  table  shows  the  shipments  by  rail  from 
northern  California  to  have  been  57,049,520.  Tf  we 
assume  that  one-third  of  the  dried  fruit  of  southern 
California  were  prunes,  we  shall  have  about 
60,000,000  pounds  for  the  State.  Adding  prunes 
shipped  by  sea,  and  we  would  have  over  that 
amount.  Over  54%  of  dried  fruit  shipped  from 
northern  California  in  1895  were  prunes. 

Our  raisin  shipments  amounted  to  86,892,310 
pounds  from  the  north  and  6,878,960  pounds  from  the 
south  and  100,000  pounds  by  sea  from  San  Francisco, 
or  in  all  93,871,270  pounds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  prune  crop 
two-thirds  of  our  raisin  crop.  When 
that  raisins  are  regarded  as  a  luxury 
uses,  and  that  prunes  are  an  article  of  food  of  gen- 
eral use,  it  is  plain  to  my  mind  that  we  may  dispose 
of  100,000,000  pounds  of  prunes  more  easily  than  our 
present  output  of  raisins.  It  is  surprising  that 
raisin  growers  do  not  push  into  foreign  markets 
more  vigorously.  Only  a  little  over  one  per  cent  of 
the  crop  went  from  here  by  sea  to  all  commercial 
ports  of  the  globe.  Shipments  were  made  overland 
and  thence  by  sea,  but  not  by  any  means  to  the  ex- 
tent they  should  have  been.  In  1893  we  shipped 
from  the  State  74,788,000  pounds  of  raisins.  We  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  that  year  27,543,563 
pounds.  The  consumption,  therefore,  was  102,331,563 
pounds.  In  years  of  normal  consumption  we  should 
be  able  to  dispose  of  all  our  raisins  at  home. 

Planting  of  raisin  grapes  has  practically  ceased, 
and  many  raisin  vineyards  have  been  changed  to 
other  fruits.    With  good  times  restored 
prosperity  will  return  to  the  raisin  grower 
Yours  truly, 


State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 


Called  by  the  Hoard  of  Horticulture  to  Consider  the  Free- 
Market  Proposition— Will  Meet  April  Kith. 
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Office  of  tue  State  Boakd  of  Hokticui.ti  ke,  j 
Mills  Building,  > 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  31,  1S0B.  ' 
Numerous  petitions  and  resolutions  from  Granges,  fruit  as- 
sociations and  unions  have  been  presented  to  the  State  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners,  asking  for  the  setting  aside  of  part 
of  the  water  front  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  wholesale 
market  for  perishable  products,  where  any  producer  may  sell 
or  have  sold  his  products  by  any  agent  of  his  choice. 

The  Harbor  Commission  has  signified  its  willingness  to  as- 
sign the  necessary  space  and  to  co-operate  in  all  other  ways 
in  its  power,  but  requires  that  the  producers,  through  some 
organization  of  their  own,  shall  have  the  direct  detailed  man- 
agement of  the  market,  subject,  of  course,  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Commission  may  approve.  In  accordance,  therefore, 
with  various  requests  made  to  this  Board,  a  public  convention 
of  fruit  growers  and  others  interested  is  hereby  called  to 
meet  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  41!)  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco,  on  Thursday,  April  16,  lS9ti,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  consider  the  subject  and  determine 
whether  in  the  judgment  of  those  present  such  a  market  as  is 
proposed  will  be  advisable;  and  if  so  decided,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  its  establishment  and  such  other  action 
as  the  convention  may  deem  wise. 

All  Granges,  fruit  exchanges  or  other  organizations  of  pro- 
ducers are  requested  to  send  duly  accredited  delegates  to 
this  meeting.  All  transportation  companies  delivering  per- 
ishable products  to  this  city  are  requested  to  send  represent- 
atives to  said  convention.  All  commission  or  other  merchants 
dealing  in  perishable  products  are  especially  urged  to  be 
present.  The  convention  will  be  addressed  by  able  speakers, 
thoroughly  versed  with  the  system  of  public  markets,  and 
will  explain  its  objects,  etc. 

The  fruit  season  is  rapidly  advancing,  and,  in  order  to  per- 
fect an  organization  to  handle  this  year's  fruit  output  and  to 
complete  arrangements,  no  time  must  be  lost,  and  it  is  there- 
fore hoped  that  every  branch  of  the  fruit  industry  will  be 
well  represented.  Very  respectfully, 
B.  M.  Lelong,  Ellwood  Cooper, 

Secretary.  President. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  added  to  this  call,  except 
to  say  that  it  is  made  in  the  hope  of  putting  the 
free  market  project  into  definite  form.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  fruit  growers  to  settle.  The  space  for  a 
free  market  will  be  provided  free  of  rent,  but  the 
business  of  organizing  and  conducting  such  a  market 
must  be  assumed  by  the  producers.  There  seems  no 
way  to  do  this  save  by  a  general  convention  of  the 
persons  most  interested.  If  such  a  convention  can 
effect  a  practicable  plan  of  administration,  the  free 
market  will  be  a  fact — if  it  cannot,  then  the  project 
will  be  dropped.  The  matter  is  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  growers. 


large  as  that  containing  the  fruit  with  which  it  competes. 
These  facts  tend  to  show  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  com- 
plaint that  is  now  being  made  by  various  important  industries 
of  the  great  State,  and  present  a  case  which  would  fairly 
come  before  such  a  commission  as  is  proposed.  Lower  freight 
rates  and  a  measure  of  protection  by  a  tariff  from  foreign 
fruit  would  revive  a  now  languishing  branch  of  horticulture. 


As  Viewed  by  New  York  Merchants. 


Some  Opinions  With  Reference  to  the  Trade  in  California 
Pried  Fruits— How  the  Consignment  System  Is  Regarded. 


I  think 
N.  P.  Chipman. 


First  Wheat  Shipment  by  the  Valley  Road. 


O  I- 
—  CT. 


A  dispatch  from  Stockton,  date  of  last  Sunday, 
says:  "The  first  car  of  wheat  moved  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  stands  on  the  side-track  of  the  Val- 
ley Railroad  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  drawbridge,  so  that  it  may  be 
moved  across  the  channel  to  the  warehouse  of  the 
Farmers'  Union,  alongside  Stockton  channel.  The 
car  was  shipped  by  Nate  S.  Harold  from  Escalon, 
and  is  the  first  of  several  cars  which  have  been  wait- 
ing for  the  Valley  Road  to  commence  moving  freight. 
Mr.  Harold's  ranch,  on  the  Stockton  side  of  the 
river,  consists  of  about  8400  acres,  and  he  also  owns 
about  1500  acres  in  Stanislaus  county.  Hereafter 
Mr.  Harold  will  be  a  shipper  of  from  1400  to  1800 
tons  of  grain  a  year  by  the  Valley  Railroad." 

Mr.  Spreckels'  Plans. 
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Mr.  Claus  Spreckels,  who  is  spending  some  time 
at  his  country  place  near  Santa  Cruz,  told  a  reporter 
the  other  day  that  he  was  going  to  Europe  very 
shortly  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  sugar  factories 
with  a  view  to  investigating  any  improvements  that 
have  been  made,  and  will  return  in  July.  He  said 
that,  as  yet,  he  has  not  selected  a  location  for  five 
sugar  factories  he  contemplated  erecting.  He 
thought  Woodland,  however,  would  be  a  good  place 
for  a  factory.  The  new  factories  will  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  not  less  than  2500  tons  each.  The  Wat- 
sonville  factory  has  a  daily  capacity  of  1000  tons. 
He  will  offer  every  encouragement  to  farmers  to 
raise  beets,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  adaptability  of  the 
soil  before  deciding  to  locate  a  factory  in  their  lo- 
cality. Mr.  Spreckels  added  that  he  expected  the 
Valley  road  to  be  built  to  Fresno  by  July. 

Transportation  and  Fruit  Prices. 


In  support  of  a  proposition  for  a  national  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  conditions  and  mutual  rela- 
tionships of  labor,  agriculture  and  capital,  Senator 
Persons  has  made  a  very  strong  report  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  with  reference  to  railroad  transportation  as 
affecting  the  producing  classes  of  California.  Mr. 
Perkins  said  : 

The  universal  dependence  upon  transportation  companies  is 
a  factor  in  the  question  of  prosperity,  or  lack  of  prosperity,  of 
agriculturists  which  demands  attention.  In  some  States,  as 
in  California,  this  factor  is  of  supreme  importance;  in  others, 
less.  The  fact  that  oranges  from  Spain  and  Italy  compete 
with  oranges  from  California  in  the  great  markets  of  this 
country  has  a  wide  bearing.  The  cost  of  transporting  Califor- 
nia fruit  to  market  is  from  (10  cents  to  $1  per  box,  while  the 
foreign  fruit  pays  SS  cents.  In  less  than  carload  lots,  it jwrijr 
costs  about  12  a  box  to  lay  down  California  fruit  in  New  York. 
Spanish  oranges  pay  50  cents  a  case,  but  the  case  is  twice  as 


stop  consignments 
difficulty  of  finding 
of  California.  We 


In  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  March 
24th  we  find  a  discussion  of  the  consignment  ques- 
tion from  the  Eastern  standpoint.  By  way  of  intro- 
duction, the  Journal  says: 

A  few  years  ago  New  York  was  the  distributing  center  in 
the  East  for  California  dried  fruits.  Nearly  all  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  territory  east  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  and  north 
of  Baltimore  was  conducted  through  the  jobbers  in  this  city. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  according  to  the  statements  of 
prominent  members  of  the  trade,  there  is  practically  none  of 
this  outside  trade  left  to  the  city,  as  in  recent  years  the  prac- 
tice has  increased  among  shippers  of  dried  fruits  in  California 
of  consigning  their  goods  to  local  points.  As  a  result  of  this 
change  the  trade  here  has  suffered  severely.  Merchants  are 
unable  to  obtain  any  approximate  idea  as  to  the  quantity  of 
goods  in  the  market,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  order  large  quanti- 
ties to  sell  again  at  other  points,  because  they  do  not  know 
but  what  some  consignor  will  have  his  goods  at  that  point 
ahead  of  their  own  or  that  he  will  undersell  them  immedi- 
ately afterward.  The  general  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
trade  here  seems  to  be  that  all  classes  of  these  fruits  have 
been  affected  by  the  change,  but  that  it  has  been  most  no- 
ticeable in  the  case  of  raisins.  While  a  return  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  doing  business  through  a  few  important  distributing 
centers  is  in  every  way  desirable,  there  is,  it  is  claimed,  but 
slight  indication  that  this  will  be  realized.  The  growers  in 
California  are  distrustful,  not  only  of  merchants  here,  but  al- 
so of  one  another,  and,  for  this  reason,  they  will  not  combine 
and  endeavor  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  their  product. 
Many  of  them,  it  is  said,  have  no  capital  and  are  anxious  to 
realize  on  their  crop  as  early  as  possible.  To  do  this  they  con- 
sign a  car  of  fruit  to  brokers  anywhere  who  will  advance  on 
the  goods.  The  broker  then  often  finds  that  the  market  is 
not  large  enough  to  require  all  the  goods  he  has  taken  and 
sells  them  for  what  he  can  get. 

Following  this  statement,  the  Journal  gives  the 
views  of  several  well-known  merchants.  Mr.  Hirsch 
of  Henry  Nordlinger  &  Co.  declared  that  the  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruit  business  was  in  bad  shape.  He 
did  not  think  the  movement  to 
would  succeed  because  of  the 
buyers  for  the  large  product 
quote: 

He  could  see  only  one  remedy  for  the  growers  and  that  was 
a  considerable  curtailment  of  the  present  output,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  binding  agreement  not  to  plant  more  trees 
until  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  the  fruit.  If  they 
should  cure  only  enough  raisins  and  prunes  to  supply  the  home 
market  there  would  be  a  natural  improvement  in  prices  and 
in  conditions  generally.  He  said  that  the  export  trade  in 
prunes  during  the  past  six  months  was  due  to  exceptional 
conditions,  and  that  there  might  not  be  any  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia prunes  in  Europe  again  for  some  years.  For  this  reason 
the  growers  should  base  their  calculations  upon  the  require- 
ments of  the  markets  of  this  country.  Mr.  Hirsch  believed 
that  if  the  packing  and  shipping  interests  in  California  could 
be  brought  under  the  management  of  responsible  houses  and 
sales  or  consignments  made  to  well-known  large  distributers 
only,  the  result  would  be  seen  in  a  decidedly  improved  condi- 
tion of  affairs. 

Mr.  Wiley,  of  Wiley,  Brush  &  Co.,  said  that  the 
practice  of  consigning  these  goods  to  all  local  points, 
instead  of  to  a  few  large  distributing  centers  only, 
had  not  only  hurt  the  trade  here  in  New  York  and 
the  East,  but  had  also  been  injurious  to  the  shippers 
themselves.  If  the  business  of  the  territory  about 
New  York  were  controlled  by  large  houses  the 
supply  could  be  regulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
the  market,  but  the  consignment  of  carlots  to  many 
local  points  had  resulted  in  keeping  prices  down. 
Prices  were  generally  considerably  lower  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  Raisins  that  sold  then  at 
5  cents  were  selling  now  at  3(_"'3J  cents.  The  un- 
certainty as  to  the  amount  of  goods  in  the  market, 
which  was  a  result  of  the  system  of  consignments 
to  local  points,  also  had  an  injurious  effect  upon 
trade.  Mr.  Wiley  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 
just  how  much  the  depreciation  in  prices  was  due 
to  the  consignment  system,  as  over-production  and 
dull  times  had  also  been  important  factors  in  this 
connection.  He  said  that  the  only  remedy  he  could 
see  for  the  existing  evils  was  a  concentration  among 
the  producers.  If  the  stock  was  held  back  and 
offered  only  in  accordance  with  the  demand  for  it 
the  trade  could  be  placed  upon  a  timer  basis.  Good 
distributing  exchanges  in  California  would  be  of 
great  advantage  in  securing  this  result.  Some  such 
associations  had  already  been  formed  with  agents 
in  the  principal  markets.  These  exchanges  would 
be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  market,  while  the 
various  independent  shippers  are  not. 

Another  jobber  whose  name  is  not  given  is  quoted 
as  follows:  One  great  evil  of  the  present  system 
was  that  dealers  cannot  obtain  any  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  amount  of  stock  in  the  market.  If  there 
were  but  a  few  central  distributing  points  the  out- 
put could  be  regulated  better,  but  this  condition 
cannot  be  secured.  The  market,  he  said,  was  much 
lower  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  but  this  was 
largely  due  to  overproduction.  The  shippers  in  Cali- 
fornia were  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  depreciation. 
There  were  cases  where  shippers  would  invade  the 
territory  of  their  own  agents.  He  said  that  things 
would  have  to  take  their  natural  course,  and  that 
the  only  chance  of  improvement  was  that  the  ship- 
pers, after  continued  losses,  would  learn  to  unite  and 
regulate  the  output  of  their  production. 
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Zante  Currants  Will  Pay  Duty. 

The  famous  Zante  currant  case  has  just  been  de- 
cided by  Judge  Morrow  in  San  Francisco,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  involved  and  incidentally  much 
to  the  advantage  of  California  raisin  producers.  It 
was  passing  strange  what  contentions  the  importers 
of  Greek  raisins  made,  but  they  availed  nothing  as 
the  terms  of  the  decision  show.  We  shall  take  such 
parts  as  seem  most  directly  interesting  to  our  pro- 
ducers. 

The  Pbintt  Involved. — The  Collector  of  Customs 
claims  that  the  currants  in  question  are  Zante  cur- 
rants, and  that  they  are  expressly  included  in  para- 
graph 217  of  the  present  tariff  act,  which  reads  as 
follows:  "  Plums,  prunes,  figs,  raisins  and  other 
dried  grapes,  including  Zante  currants,  1J  cents 
per  pound."  The  importers  contend  that  the  cur- 
rants are  not  Zante  currants,  but  that  they  are 
provincial  currants — that  is,  that  they  came  from 
Patras,  Greece,  on  the  mainland,  and  not  from  the 
island  of  Zante,  and  are  covered  by  paragraph  489, 
which  places  on  the  free  list,  "  Fruits,  green,  ripe 
or  dried,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act." 

The  Evidence  Taken  in  Arte  York. — The  evidence 
now  before  the  court  for  its  consideration  consists 
(1)  of  the  testimony  and  exhibits  introduced  before 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  incorporated 
in  their  return  to  the  order  of  this  court  of  July  17, 
1895,  directing  them  to  transmit  the  record  of  said 
matter  and  the  evidence  taken  by  them  therein,  to- 
gether with  a  certified  statement  of  the  facts  in- 
volved in  the  case  and  their  decision  thereon;  (2)  of 
the  testimony  and  exhibits  introduced  in  this  court 
before  the  special  reTeree  in  San  Francisco. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  consideration  as 
to  the  effect  and  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  at  New 
York,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  completely  over- 
come by  the  evidence  taken  in  this  court  before  the 
referee.  Eight  witnesses  were  called  by  the  protest- 
ant  in  New  York.  Several  of  them  professed  to 
have  more  or  less  knowledge  concerning  Zante  cur- 
rants, but  none  of  them  appeared  to  be  experts. 
They  certainly  were  not  expert  viticulturists  or  hor- 
ticulturists, nor,  so  far  as  their  testimony  shows, 
had  any  of  them  made  a  special  study  of  the  Zante 
currant  or  of  currants  in  general.  Several  of  them 
admitted  that  they  were  not  experts  and  knew  but 
little  about  Zante  currants.  Such  knowledge  as  they 
did  possess  appears  to  have  been  acquired  in  the 
course  of  dealing  in  dried  fruits  and  by  reason  of  im- 
portations made  of  currants,  and  whiie  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  trade,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  sufficiently  competent  to  be  accepted  as  binding 
expert  testimony. 

Four  of  the  witnesses  identified  a  sample  of  the 
importation  as  being,  not  a  Zante  currant,  but  a 
Patras  currant  from  the  mainland.  Four  other  wit- 
nesses testified  that  the  expression  "Zante  cur- 
rants" was  understood  to  mean  currants  from  the 
island  of  Zante  alone  and  not  from  the  mainland.  All 
these  witnesses  were  subjected  to  little,  if  any, 
cross-examination.  One  witness  in  the  course  of 
his  examination  stated  that  a  Zante  or  Patras  cur- 
rant was  a  fruit  other  than  a  grape.  This  was 
clearly  an  error,  and  is  completely  and  conclusively 
overcome  and  refuted  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
all  the  witnesses,  both  for  the  Government  and  for 
the  importers,  who  testified  in  court  before  the 
referee. 

The  Evidence  Taken  in  San  Francisco. — The  testi- 
mony taken  before  the  referee  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  that  given  before  the  Board  at  New  York.  The 
witnesses,  on  the  part  of  the  Government — some 
twenty-three  in  number — were  experts  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  proved  themselves  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  Zante  currant,  not  only  botan- 
ically,  but  commercially  as  well.  Among  them  were 
professors  of  viticulture  and  horticulture  at  the 
State  and  Stanford  Universities,  several  experi- 
enced vineyardists  and  growers  of  raisins  and  also 
dealers  and  importers  of  the  Zante  currant  on  the 
coast.  Some  of  them  testified  that  they  had  made 
experiments  in  the  growing  of  Zante  currants  in  this 
State.  They  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  cross-ex- 
amination. The  protestant  produced  but  three  wit 
nesses.  one  of  whom  was  the  importer,  and  all  of 
whom  displayed  a  conspicuous  want  of  knowledge 
upon  the  subject.  Such  opinions  cannot  stand  as 
against  the  positive  statements  of  the  experts  in 
the  case,  who  have  made  the  question  one  of  actual 
study,  observation  and  experiment.  It  would  pro- 
long this  opinion  to  an  unwarrantable  length  to  re- 
hearse the  testimony  given.  It  predominates  largely 
to  the  effect  that  "  Zante  currants  "  is  a  well-known 
commercial  expression  among  importers,  dealers 
and  growers  of  raisins,  and  relates  to  and  compre- 
hends a  kind  of  raisin  made  from  a  small,  seedless 
grape  grown  not  only  in  the  island  of  Zante,  but 
also,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent,  on  the  mainland 
of  Greece  and  other  neighboring  localities.  "Zante 
currants  "  is  simply  its  English  name.  It  derives 
the  name  of  "  currants  "  from  the  fact  that,  in  times 
past,  it  was  shipped  from  the  city  of  Corinth,  Greece. 

Findings  of  Fact.—  The  court  went  into  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  term  "Zante  cur- 


rant," the  growth  of  the  Zante  currant  trade  and 
present  status  of  the  trade  and  its  significance  com- 
mercially. He  concludes  on  this  point:  "Without 
going  further  into  the  evidence,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  following  four  propositions  of 
fact  were,  to  my  mind,  conclusively  established: 
First,  that  the  currants,  comprising  the  importation 
in  question,  of  which  exhibit  '  1  '  is  a  sample,  are 
Zante  currants;  second,  that  Zante  currants  are  a 
kind  of  raisins;  third,  that  Zante  currants  are 
grapes  dried;  and  fourth,  that  Zante  currants  are 
not  the  product  exclusively  of  the  island  of  Zante, 
but  they  are  produced  also  on  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  in  the  archipelago  and  other  places,  and  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  on  the  island.  Being 
Zante  currants,  they  come  within  the  language  of 
paragraph  217,  as  above  set  forth,  and  are  subject 
to  the  duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound  therein  prescribed. 

Judge  Morrow  discussed  at  considerable  length 
the  claim  of  counsel  for  the  importers  that  the  use  of 
the  word  "  Zante  "  indicates  that  Congress  meant 
to  limit  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  currants  pro- 
duced only  in  the  island  of  Zante,  and  that,  as  the 
importation  involved  in  this  case  came  originally 
from  Patras,  in  Greece,  on  the  mainland,  and  is  a 
product  of  the  provinces  of  Greece,  therefore  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  duty  imposed  by  paragraph  217, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  entitled  to  free  entry, 
under  paragraph  489,  which  exempts  from  duty 
"  fruits,  green,  ripe  or  dried,  not  especially  provided 
for  in  this  act." 

All  Greek  (htrrants  Are  Zante  Currants. — Judge 
Morrow  shows  by  the  citation  of  numerous  authori- 
ties that,  in  interpreting  a  name  or  expression  ap- 
plied to  articles  upon  which  duties  of  importation 
are  laid,  it  is  well  settled  that  Congress  uses  such 
terms  in  their  ordinary  commercial  sense  rather 
than  in  their  distinctive  or  technical  sense.  He 
continues: 

"  The  tariff  act,  in  the  enacting  clause,  applies  to 
'  all  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries.'  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  evidence  tended  to  show  that 
much  larger  quantities  of  Zante  currants,  so-called, 
are  grown  and  exported  from  the  provinces  of  Greece 
than  from  the  island  of  Zante,  and  that  those  grown 
on  the  mainland  are  still  known  commercially  in  this 
country  as  Zante  currants.  In  other  words,  'Zante 
currants'  is  the  generic,  commercial  term  for  this 
species  of  grape  when  dried  into  raisins.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Congress,  in  impos- 
ing duties  on  Zante  currants  in  the  general  language 
employed,  intended  to  tax  those  coming  from  the 
island  of  Zante  alone,  and  not  those  which  come  in 
much  larger  quantities  from  other  localities.  Such 
an  interpretation  would  result  in  an  unfair  and  un- 
warranted discrimination  between  foreign  places  of 
produce,  which,  in  the  absence  of  clear  and  unam- 
biguous words  to  the  contrary,  should  not  be  im- 
puted to  Congress.  It  is  but  fair  to  assume  that, 
bad  it  intended  to  limit  the  imposition  of  import 
duties  on  Zante  currants  grown  and  exported  from 
that  island  only,  it  would  have  so  stated  in  clear  and 
plain  language." 

In  conclusion,  Judge  Morrow  says:  "  My  opinion 
is  that  the  classification  of  the  article  imported  and 
involved  in  this  case  as  'Zante  currants,' made  by 
the  collector  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  is  correct, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  subject  to  the  duty  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  217  of  lj  cents  per  pound.  The 
opposite  decision  reached  by  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  is  erroneous  and  should  be  reversed,  and 
it  is  so  ordered." 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Milton  B.  Case,  who  at  one  time  owned  a  third  interest  in 
the  Comstock  lode,  died  at  Grand  Junction  last  Sunday  in  ab- 
ject poverty. 

Mks.  Loci  Arthur,  a  colored  woman,  died  at  Stockton  last 
Friday,  aged  lofi years.  She  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  a 
slave,  and  was  the  mother  of  seventeen  children. 

In  the  Texas  Republican  convention,  on  March  :20th,  there 
was  a  free  tight  between  the  McKinley  and  the  Reed-Allison 
men.  The  result  will  be  that  two  delegations  will  appear  at 
St.  Louis. 

England  has  another  little  war  on  hand.  In  South  Africa 
the  natives  of  Matabeleland  have  rebelled  against  British 
rule  and  murdered  some  scores  of  Englishmen  and  their 
families. 

A  trami'  in  the  Woodland  chain  gang,  last  week,  chopped 
three  fingers  from  his  right  hand  to  avoid  work.  The  jailer 
was  not  easily  balked,  for  he  set  the  fellow  to  work  pulling 
weeds  with  his  well  hand. 

Ex-President  Harrison  is  to  be  married  on  Monday,  6  th 
inst.,  at  New  York.  Whatever  his  family  may  think  about  it, 
they  make  no  public  protest  and  will  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. Mr.  Harrison  is  the  first  President  to  marry  after  his 
official  term. 

Rev.  I.  T.  Johnson,  charged  with  slandering  the  young 
women  of  Fresno  in  declarations  from  the  pulpit,  was  driven 
out  of  the  town  last  week.    An  angry  crowd  collected  about 
the  church  and  if  the  culprit  had  been  caught  it  would  have  1 
gone  hard  with  him. 

General  Garcia,  who  in  the  filibustering  vessel  "Hawk- 
ins" was  wrecked  on  Long  Island  some  weeks  ago,  has  suc- 
ceeded with  another  vessel  in  landing  a  large  cargo  of  arms 
and  ammunition  in  Cuba  and  in  putting  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  patriots. 

The  Massachusetts  Republicans  have  endorsed  Reed.  Their 
platform  declares  for  protection,  reciprocity,  protection  for 
our  merchant  marine,  insists  upon  absolute  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  demands  restriction  of  immigration  and 
sympathizes  with  Cuba.    The  Republicans  of  Massachusetts 


are  '  entirely  opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  and  to  any  change  in  the  existing  gold  standard  ex- 
cept by  international  agreement." 

Mr.  Damon,  Hawaiian  Minister  of  Finance,  in  the  Senate 
recently  put  an  end  to  the  talk  about  advance  of  tariff  charges 
on  California  wine  by  declaring  "  there  is  absolutely  no 
foundation  for  the  report  that  this  Government  has  in  con- 
templation any  advance  in  the  duty  ou  any  American  products 
whatever." 


Gleanings. 


At  the  Artesia  apiary,  west  of  Tulare,  last  week,  bees 

stung  a  young  horse  to  death. 

J.  W.  Hi  mi'iirets,  a  pioneer  farmer  widely  known,  died  at 
his  home  at  Marcuse  on  Sunday. 

It  is  reported  that  an  organized  band  of  cattle  thieves  are 
operating  in  Kern  Co.,  running  off  stock  into  the  Pahto  coun- 
try near  Cujama  valley.  Most  of  the  stolen  cattle  were  the 
property  of  Harvey  &  Gray,  extensive  stock  owners,  but  some 
belong  to  smaller  owners.  A  party  has  gone  in  pursuit  of  the 
thieves. 

San  Jose  reports,  date  of  2Sth  March,  are  to  the  effect  that 
apricots  will  be  short.  The  older  Moorpark  trees  cast  their 
buds  some  time  before  the  cold  snap  of  a  month  ago  and  no- 
body appears  to  know  from  what  cause.  Peaches  were  in- 
jured by  the  cold  weather  to  some  extent,  but  the  crop,  gen- 
erally speaking,  will  be  good.  It  is  vet  too  early  to  say  any- 
thing about  prunes. 

Knkjiit's  Landing  letter.  March  24th :  "A  man  who  has 
had  some  experience  in  farming  on  the  tule  land  told  me  a 
day  or  so  ago  that  the  stand  in  the  Yolo  and  Colusa  basin 
would  not  be  clear  of  water  before  Julv.  At  that  time  the 
season  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time, 
energy  and  money  to  attempt  to  raise  a  crop  of  any  kind. 
Next  season  the  conditions  may  be  different." 

Heai.dshi  ro  K nter prise :  "Carload  after  carload  of  wine  is 
being  shipped  from  Healdsburg,  Lyttons  and  Geyserville,  and 
by  the  time  the  wine-making  season  is  on  again*  every  cellar 
in  the  district  will  be  empty.  Although  indications  are  favor- 
able for  good  prices,  and  if  nothing  unforeseen  happens,  the 
crop  will  be  heavy,  collar  men  will  find  it  difficult  to  fill  their 
cooperage  this  fall.  The  cellar  capacity  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  production  of  grapes,  so  that  the  grower  is  in 
a  good  boat." 

BLACK'S  letter:  "Long  experience  of  the  oldest  farmers 
has  taught  them  that  there  is  no  reliable  and  never-failing 
rule  that  they  can  follow,  but  that  it  is  always  safest  to  plow 
deep  and  when  the  land  is  in  good  condition,  plant  in  the 
proper  season,  cultivate  well  and  trust  to  God  for  the  proper 
amount  of  rain.  There  are  calamities  that  come  at  irregular 
times  which  the  keenest  foresight  cannot  foretell,  and  against 
which  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  farmers  cannot  take 
effective  precaution." 

"  White  Hat"  McCarthy  and  his  horses  have  been  very 
much  in  evidence  during  the  week.  First,  a  Modesto  court 
acquitted  McCarthy  of  the  charge  of  crueltv  :  second,  McCar- 
thy has  sued  the  rancher  for  damages  caused  bv  the  starving- 
to-death  of  his  horses;  third,  the  sheriff  has  levied  upon  the 
horses  for  taxes  and  they  are  advertised  to  be  sold  at  auction 
on  the  tith  inst.  The  public  will  be  relieved  to  know  that  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  vexation  the  horses  are  in  the  custodv  of 
the  sheriff  and  are  being  abundantly  fed. 

The  Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Exchange  will  run  its  drier  at  the 
McCarty  ranch  this  fall,  and  may  add  a  pricker  to  the  equip- 
ment. It  expects  to  handle  a  large  part  of  this  valley's  prune 
crop.  It  has  leased  a  tract  of  land  from  the  railroad  company, 
CO  feet  frontage,  adjoining  Lettunich  &  Co.'s  packing  house! 
and  will  erect  a  packing  house  thereon  this  spring.  It  has  an 
option  on  more  ground  if  an  extension  should  be  needed.  At 
the  packing  house  it  will  store,  pack  and  ship  apples,  and  will 
make  a  special  feature  of  the  Eastern  trade. 

Watsonvii.le  Pain  run  ian:  "The  orchardists  and  apple 
handlers  of  this  valley  should  join  in  the  movement  for  a  uni- 
form apple  package.  All  the  boxes  should  be  of  the  same  size, 
or  there  should  be  a  size  for  each  grade  of  the  fruit.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  sale  of  much  of  our  fruit  is  injured  by  the 
variety  of  packages  in  which  it  is  sent  to  market.  Our  apples 
should  be  packed  in  white  wood  boxes  so  long  as  the  box  pack- 
age is  retained,  and  the  heads  should  be  neatlv  printed  with 
attractive  designs  of  our  mountain  or  valley  scenes." 

Portervii.le  Ailvnurr,  2M.h  ult.  :  "At  an  early  hour  Thurs- 
day morning  rain  began  falling,  and  the  precipitation  con- 
tinued with  abatements  of  but  short  duration  till  evening. 
And  this  rain  came  noue  too  early,  as  the  grain  farmers  had 
almost  given  up  hopes  of  realizing  anything  like  fair  crops, 
and  were  anything  but  encouraged  by  the  outlook.  Yet  we 
are  told  that  matters  were  not  near  so  bad  as  represented; 
grain  on  ground  that  had  been  properly  plowed  was  looking 
well,  while  that  that  had  merely  been  'scratched'  in  was 
dying  out." 

The  crop  of  navel  oranges  in  southern  California  is  now 
practically  cleaned  up.  A  Pomona  dispatch  of  the  29th  inst. 
says:  "It  is  found  that  all  estimates  of  the  crop  were  much 
too  large,  'the  crop  lias  been  less  than  HO00  carloads,  and  of 
these  nearly  1200  on  the  low  lands  were  ruined  by  frost  on 
December  28th.  The  prices  in  the  past  three  weeks  for  choice 
navels  have  been  the  best  in  several  years,  and  many  growers 
have  received  13.90  a  box  net.  In  the  last  few  days  some 
growers  have  got  even  19.60  net  on  choice  navels.  Mediter- 
ranean Sweets  and  seedling  oranges  now  only  remain  for 
market,  but  the  season  for  them  will  be  closed  in  four  weeks." 

Under  date  of  March  Mist,  Mr.  George  Ohleyer  writes  from 
Yuba  City  as  follows:  "Crop  prospects  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  have  seldom  been  superior  to  the  present  outlook.  The 
excessive  rains  of  a  year  ago  gave  the  soil  a  year's  r"est,  as  but 
a  light  acreage  and  yield  was  harvested.  A  greater  acreage 
than  usual  was  turned  over  in  fallow  and  this  was  got  in  fine 
condition,  and  the  winter  rains  being  early,  warm  and  ample, 
produced  a  good  stand  and  kept  it  growing  right  along  until 
now  wheat  stands  two  feet  in  height,  thick  on  the  ground 
and  very  rank.  Fruit  and  other  crops  are  doing  equally  well, 
if  we  except  almonds,  which  were  caught  in  bloom  by  the  cold 
snap  a  month  ago." 

Hanford  Journal:  "George  A.  Flemming,  who,  with 
others,  is  the  owner  of  a  large  orchard  near  Visalia,  has 
recently  tried  a  plan  for  keeping  off  frost  from  his  orchard, 
while  at  the  same  time  orchards  near  by  suffered  heavy  loss. 
He  thus  describes  the  way  he  circumvented  the  work  of  Jack 
Frost:  'We  built  wire  frames  on  our  low  truck  wagons, 
stretching  them  from  four  wagon  stakes  and  heaping  wet 
manure  over  them.  Dirt  was  thrown  on  the  wagon  beds  to 
protect  them,  and  pots  of  burning  tar  were  set  underneath 
the  straw  roof.  A  barrel  of  water  on  the  wagon  was  used  to 
keep  the  straw  wet.  These  wagons  were  driven  about  and 
did  the  best  work,  as  they  could  go  wherever  most  needed. 
The  smoke  and  vapor  were  carried  to  the  rear  as  the  wagon 
moved,  and,  being  at  once  out  of  the  rising  heat,  fell  close  to 
the  ground  in  a  long  white  trail.  At  daylight  our  whole  400 
acres  of  orchard  was  covered  with  a  white  fog  extending  from 
the  ground  about  29  feet  high.'  " 
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FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Shipments  of 


California 
of  1895. 


Products,  Season 


San  Francisco,  March  10,  1896. 
To  the  California  State  Board  of  Trade  : 

I  submit  herewith  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
Shipments  out  of  the  State  of  Fruit,  Nuts,  Wine, 
Brandy  and  Vegetables  by  rail  and  by  sea  during  the 
year  1895. 

The  following  tables  show  in  such  detail  as  I  was 
able  to  procure  the  data,  both  as  to  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts and  points  from  whence  shipped.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  C.  F.  Smurr,  General  Freight  Agent, 
for  data  from  which  shipments  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  are  compiled,  and  to  Mr.  H.  C. 
Whitehead,  Auditor  of  the  Santa  Fe  system,  for  data 
of  shipments  by  it. 

The  tables  show  that  we  sent  out  of  the  State 
during  the  vear  of  fruit,  nuts,  wine,  brandy  and  vege- 
tables 48,871.1  carloads  of  ten  tons  each.  This  is  a 
gain  over  1894  of  5346.4  carloads,  and  a  gain  over 
1893  of  8042.6  carloads. 

The  shipments  of  fruit  alone  have  increased  from 
16,195.7  carloads  in  1890  to  37,160.7  carloads  in  1895. 

In  my  report  for  1891  I  predicted  that  withio  five 
years  our  shipments  of  fruit  alone  would  reach  30,000 
carloads.  This  prediction  was  received  with  incred- 
ulity. It  will  be  seen  that  in  four  years  we  have 
reached  an  export  of  over  37,000  carloads. 

Compared  with  1894,  fresh  deciduous  fruits  by 
rail  fell  off  2353  carloads  in  1895. 

Dried  fruits  by  rail  gained  1007  carloads  ;  citrus 
fruits  gained  5550  carloads,  the  total  being  11,446 
carloads — the  largest  output  in  any  year. 

Raisins  have  increased  steadily,  although  there 
was  a  slight  falling  off  in  1895  from  1894.  The  raisin 
crop  now  averages  about  4600  or  4700  carloads. 

Wine  and  brandy  shipments  have  increased  each 
year,  and  in  1895  were  nearly  double  those  of  1891. 

The  canned  fruit  shipments  fell  off  about  40  per 
cent. 

Since  I  began  to  report  shipments  of  vegetables  in 
1893,  the  exports  have  fallen  off  nearly  50  per  cent. 

The  gain  in  1895  over  1894  of  fruit  shipments 
is  fully  accounted  for  in  the  gain  of  citrus  fruits 
alone.  The  gain  and  loss  of  other  fruits  about  equal- 
ize each  other.  The  orange  crop  of  1894  was  cut 
short  by  frost,  and  hence  the  apparent  large  in- 
crease in  1895.  The  crop  of  deciduous  fruits  was 
shortened  by  frost  in  1895,  which  accounts  for  the 
lack  of  normal  increase  over  1894.  My  belief  is  that 
with  a  full  output  of  all  kiuds  of  fruit  trees  now 
in  bearing  we  would  have  fully  50,000  carloads  for 
export. 

Our  vegetables,  wine  and  brandy  would  add  12,000 
carloads.  I  now  make  the  prediction  that  we  shall 
export  over  75,000  carloads  in  the  year  1900  of  the 
products  of  our  orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  report  is  the  show- 
ing that  there  were  sent  away  from  northern  Cali- 
fornia 135.8  carloads  of  oranges  in  1895.  The  output 
is  much  larger,  but  as  the  northern  California  oranges 
ripen  earlier  than  in  southern  California  by  about 
one  month,  the  local  demand  takes  the  greater  part 
of  the  product.  In  1891  we  exported  only  four  car- 
loads from  the  north. 

In  1890,  it  will  be  remembered,  I  undertook  to 
show  that  the  value  of  our  fruit  exports  was  greater 
than  the  value  of  our  wheat  exports.  The  figures 
were  a  surprise  to  everyone  who  had  not  carefully 
studied  the  situation.  Fruit  then  brought  prices 
nearly  double  the  prices  of  1895.  Wheat  was  figured 
at  70  cents  a  bushel.  Our  fruit  then  exceeded  in 
value  our  wheat  by  half  a  million  dollars.  Since  then 
the  wheat  has  fallen  off  in  value  and  also  in  yield. 
Fruit  has  fallen  in  value,  but  has  more  than  doubled 
in  yield. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  conceal  the  fact  that  fruit 
growing  has  had  a  period  of  discouragement  in 
California  that  has  disheartened  a  great  many 
growers,  and  to  some  extent  has  put  a  check  upon 
immigration.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  situa- 
tion, intelligently  considered,  should  shake  our 
faith  in  the  industry  or  lead  us  to  slacken  our  ef- 
forts in  presenting  California  as  the  most  promising 
field  for  diversified  agriculture,  and  the  most  desir- 
able country  on  this  contiuent  in  which  to  build 
up  rural  homes. 

It  would  have  been  most  anomalous  if  fruit  had  re- 
mained at  the  prices  of  1890  or  1891  after  the  uni- 
versal business  paralysis  had  spread  over  our  coun- 
I  try,  as  it  did  nearly  every  country  of  the  globe. 
!  The  simple  and  cogent  fact  that  explains  satisfac- 
,  torily  the  falling  off  of  exports  in  all  forms  of  agri- 
,  culture  is  that  the  people  of  all  classes  were  forced, 
and  still  are  forced,  to  the  most  unbending  economy 
i  in  living.    Not  only  were  prices  greatly  reduced,  but 
consumption  fell  off.    However  cheap  food  products 
became,  there  was  a  limit  to  their  purchase.  When 
some  of  our  dried  California  peaches  can  be  bought 
by  the  carload  for  2 J  cents  a  pound,  and  no  buyers; 
when  some  of  our  French  prunes  sell  for  3  cents  a 
pound  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  importations  have 
ceased,   we  must  conclude  that  a  condition  exists 
wholly  abnormal,  and  that  should  not  form  the  basis 


Total  Shipments  Out  op  the  State  by  Railroads  op  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  1895. 

Given  from  Terminal  Points.    Tons  of  2000  Pounds. 


Place  of  Shipment. 


Northern  California. 

San  Francisco  

Oakland  

San  Jose  

Stockton  

Sacramento  

Marysville  


Total  tons. 
Total  cars. 


Southern  California. 

Los  Angeles  Co  

Orange  Co  

San  Bernardino  Co  

Riverside  Co  

San  Diego  Co  


Total  tons  

Total  carloads. 


Total  from  north  and  south 

Total  carloads  

Carloads  fruit  by  sea  


Total  carl'ds  by  rail  and  sea 


Green 
Deciduous. 


65.5 
2,767.4 
9,927.1 
7,439  9 
36,247.4 
2,219.1 


58,666.4 
5,866.6 


3,023.8 
1,666.4 
2,501  8 
370.4 
26. 


7,588  4 
758.8 


1,254.8 
|,625.4 


Dried. 


5,794. 

662.9 
25,873.7 
8,431.6 
8,086.4 
3,844.7 


52,693.3 
5,269.3 


6,339.3 
395. 

1,299.2 
349.6 
250. 


8,633.1 
863.3 


61,326.4 
6,132.6 
60. 


Raisins. 


453.8 


11.9 
42,066.8 
692.9 
220.5 


43,445.9 
4,344.5 


651.9 

350. 

537.5 

562.5 

837.5 


2,939.4 
293.9 


46,385.3 
4,638.5 
4.8 


Nuts. 


524.5 

62. 
134.6 

55.3 
280.1 
329.9 


1,386.4 
138.6 


1,345.8 
487.5 
15. 


1,848.3 
184.8 


3,234.7 
323.4 


Canned. 


11,535.8 
2,953.5 
5,988. 

128.8 
5,181.4 
3,528.4 


29,315.9 
2,931.5 


1,698.2 
22. 
252.9 
1.6 

5.3 


1,980. 
198. 


31,295.9 
3,129.5 
1,010. 


Citrus. 


22.9 


592.6 
164.3 
578.7 


1,358.5 
135.8 


64,839. 

8.242.5 
10,179.5 
29,967. 

1,239. 


114,467. 
11,446.7 


115,825.5 
11,582.5 


Vegetables 


8,353.6 
168.8 
863. 
1,448.2 
5,440.9 
473.3 


16,747.8 
1,674.7 


15,945. 
2,618. 
341. 
363. 
121. 


19,388.8 
1.938.8 


36,136.6 
3,613.6 
40. 


All  Kinds. 


26,750.1 
6,614.6 
42,798.3 
60,163.2 
56,093.4 
11,194.6 


203,614.2 
20,361.4 


93,843.8 
13,781.4 
15,126.9 
31,614.1 
2,478.8 


156,845. 
15,684.5 


360,459.2 
36,045.9 
1,114.8 


37,160.7 


Note.— One  of  the  railroad  companies  reported  all  shipments  from  southern  California  from  terminal  point  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  several  counties  named  do  not,  therefore,  get  full  credit  for  shipment  from  their  localities. 


General  Summary  and  Comparative  Table  op  Shipments  by  Rail  and  by  Sea  op  Fruits,  Wine  and 
Brandy,  and  Vegetables  for  Six  Consecutive  Years. 

(In  Tons  of  2000  Pounds.) 


Kinds. 


Green  deciduous  fruits  

Citrus  fruits   

Dried  fruits  

Raisins  

Nuts  ;  

Canned  fruits  

Total  carloads  fruit  by  rail  

Total  carloads  fruit  by  sea  

Total  carloads  fruit  by  rail  and  sea. 
Total  carloads  vegetables  by  rail. . . 


1890. 


34,042. 
34,209.6 
32,297.5 
20,560.1 
787.1 
40,060.9 
16,195.7 


Total  carloads  vegetables  by  sea  1 

Total  carloads  wine  and  brandy  by  rail 

and  sea  1 

Total  carloads  fruit,  vegetables,  wine 

and  brandy  1 


1891. 


48,344.5 
46,931.4 
32,545.1 
22,477.4 
1,311.7 
24,783.3 
17,738.9 

954. 
18,692.9 


1892. 


4,765.1 


55,844.3 
34,931.4 
29,867.9 
26,556.6 

2,007.6 
38,777.9 
18,741.2 

1,754.5 
20,495.7 


1893. 


4,832.5 


79,952.5 
80,657. 
41,238.4 
37,394. 

1,792.5 
27,840.7 
26,897.5 
431.7 
27,329.2 

6,978.4 


1894. 


6,620.9 
.40,928.5 


89,787.4 
58,964.2 
51,255.4 
46,913.2 

3,964.5 
52,662.6 
30,349.7 
924.9 
31,274.5 

4,276.6 
410. 

7,663.5 
43,624.7 


1S95. 


66,254.8 
115,825.5 
61,326.4 
46,385.3 

3,234.7 
31,295.9 
36,045.9 

1,114.8 
37,160.7 

3,613.6 
40. 

8,056.8 
48,871.1 


Shipments  in  1895  by  Sea  from  San  Francisbo. 

Compiled  from  Journal  of  Commerce. 


San  Francisco. 

Cases. 

Pounds. 

Pack- 
ages. 

S'ks. 

Gallons. 

Canned  fruit  

403,976 

1,198,276 

'4,808 
43,843 

Nuts  

919 

Vegetables,  green  . 
Vegetables,  canned 

2,746 

15,513 
526 
16,717 

83,611 
4,000,387 

Wine  

Fruit  in  carloads  1,114.8 

Vegetables  in  carloads   40. 

Wine  and  Brandy  in  carloads  1,886.6 


Total  all  kinds  by  sea  in  carloads  3,041.4 

Wine  and  Brandy  Shipments  by  Rail,  1895. 


Northern  California. 

Wine, 
pounds. 

Brandy, 
pounds. 

Wine  and 
Brandy, 

64,359,320 
1,791,990 
6,265,710 
6,274,290 

29,309,990 
695,190 

2,684,610 
25,920 
77,500 
769,520 
504,580 
694,110 

Oakland  

Total  

108,696,490 
5,434.8 

4,756,240 
237.8 

Carloads  

Total  Wine  and  Brandy. 

5,672.6 

Southern  California. 


Los  Angeles. 
AH  points. . . . 


Total  carloads  

Total  carloads  Wine  and 
Brandy  


Wine, 
pounds. 


4,042,910 


202.1 


Brandy, 
pounds. 


168,070 


8.4 


Wine  and 
Brandy,  not 
seggregated, 
pounds. 


5,742,000 
287.1 
497.6 


Total  carloads  by  rail  Wine  and  Brandy  from  State  6,170  2 

Ditto,  oy  sea  1,886.6 


Total  by  rail  and  by  sea  in  carloads  8,056.8 

I  upon  which  to  forecast  the  future  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustry. 

All  we  need  to  bring  about  a  complete  restoration 


of  prosperity  in  this  business,  as  in  others,  is  that 
the  ordinary  good  times  with  which  our  country  is 
usually  blessed  shall  return  ;  and  no  intelligent  man 
can  doubt  that  this  will  happen. 

But  I  assert  that  the  fruit  growers  on  small  tracts 
who  have  with  their  families  done  their  own  work, 
and  have  diversified  their  products,  are  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  any  other  class  of  farmers  in 
the  State. 

Good,  choice,  well-prepared  fruit  has  sold  at  a 
profit  to  the  grower  even  during  the  hard  times. 

A  most  important  change  has  come  about  under 
the  financial  stress  of  the  past  three  years.  Lands 
have  fallen  in  value  here,  and  the  price  of  nursery 
fruit  trees  has  greatly  diminished.  Large  land  hold- 
ings are  melting  away,  and  homes  can  be  purchased 
where  it  was  not  possible  before,  and  at  very  reason- 
able prices. 

The  highly  wrought  pictures  of  a  few  years  ago, 
commending  to  the  home  seeker  the  purchase  of  fruit 
land  at  $100  to  $500  an  acre,  costing  him  $75  to  $100 
more  per  acre  to  build  his  orchard,  and  promising 
him  a  net  annual  profit  of  $200  to  $500  per  acre 
when  his  trees  should  come  into  bearing,  have  been 
ruthlessly  shattered.  The  invitation  to  the  capital- 
ist to  invest  in  large  orchard  syndicates,  promising 
dividends  equal  to  a  paying  gold  mine,  has  met  a 
rude  recoil.  It  was  never  intended  by  the  Almighty 
that  either  the  earth  or  the  immediate  fruits  of  the 
earth  should  be  made  the  subject  of  purely  specu- 
lative investment.  Large  syndicate  farming  in  any 
form  has  never  succeeded,  and  never  should.  Cor- 
nering the  food  products  of  the  earth  has  never  been 
successful,  and  never  should  be. 

It  is  now  possible  for  the  home  seeker  to  purchase 
almost  anywhere  in  California  good  land  at  prices 
not  much  greater  than  the  land  he  now  owns  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  can  be  sold  for.  He  can 
buy  his  nursery  trees  nearly  as  cheap  as  they  are 
sold  elsewhere,  and  at  about  one-quarter  the  price 
of  a  few  years  ago.  If  he  can  obtain  water  with 
which  to  irrigate  his  land,  he  can  maintain  himself 
while  his  orchard  is  growing.  All  the  necessary 
equipment  of  his  new  home — his  farm  implements, 
his  building  material,  his  live  stock,  his  necessary 
articles  of  consumption — he  can  now  buy  in  California 
nearly  as  cheaply  as  in  any  Western  State. 

All  the  charms  of  our  matchless  climate  remain 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever.     There  was 
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never  a  time,  and  I  doubt  if  there  ever  will  be  a 
time,  more  favorable  than  the  present  for  the'tiller 
of  the  soil  in  the  frozen  regions,  who  desires  to 
escape  their  rigors,  to  invest  and  make  his  home  in 
California. 

I  fully  believe  that  the  limits  of  profitable  fruit 
growing  in  California  have  not  by  any  means  been 
reached,  nor  do  I  think  they  are  likely  to  be.  The 
reasons  for  this  belief  I  have  many  times  stated  in 
these  reports  and  elsewhere,  and  I  need  not  re- 
peat them.  The  reasons  are  as  sound  to  day  as  they 
were  five  years  or  three  years  ago.  They  rest  upon 
unchangeable  laws  of  nature ;  upon  conditions  sur- 
rounding us  and  surrounding  the  regions  where  out- 
markets  are  that  cannot  change.  California,  in  my 
judgment,  must  remain  the  orchard  of  America. 
Periods  of  depression  may  diminish  profits;  accidental 
good  fruit  crops  in  the  Eastern  States  may  occasion- 
ally shorten  our  market  and  lessen  prices,  but,  as 
a  permanent  and  generally  profitable  industry,  fruit 
growing  in  California  will  continue  to  be  the  great 
attraction  and  the  chief  industry  relating  to  the 
soil.  But  the  conditions  existing  here  that  make 
this  true  will  also  make  this  the  great  field  for  a 
perfectly  diversified  agriculture  and  for  intensive 
farming. 

If  you  will  look  over  the  catalogue  of  the  products 
of  the  soil  of  France  or  of  Italy  or  anywhere  around 
the  Mediterranean  basin,  you  will  find  none,  how- 
ever profitable,  that  may  not  here  be  made  equally  so. 

I  will  not  prolong  this  report  by  scheduling  the  va- 
rious products  of  the  earth  that  mankind  must  have 
and  that  find  their  home  here.  I  invite  the  intelli- 
gent tiller  of  the  soil  to  study  California,  as  he 
may  do  now.  The  time  is  approaching  when  in- 
telligence must  direct  the  agriculturist,  if  he  would 
not  be  a  slave.  By  intelligent  farming  he  may  do 
well  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  but  here  in  Cali- 
fornia I  am  convinced  is  the  field  for  a  higher  in- 
telligence in  his  profession,  and  greater  rewards 
await  its  exercise  here  than  can  elsewhere  be  found. 

N.  P.  Chipman, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Industrial  Resources. 


THE  FIELD. 


Observations  on  the  Growth  of  Canaigre. 


Many  Rural  readers  are  interested  in  experiments 
with  canaigre,  the  root  of  a  species  of  dock  which 
yields  tannin  for  the  tanners.  We  have  published 
the  accounts  of  its  growth  in  New  Mexico,  its  gather- 
ing from  wild  lands  in  southern  California,  and  the 
investigations  in  its  growth  and  tannin  contents  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Hilgard  at  the  State  University. 
It  is  important  in  view  of  the  popular  interest  to 
present  all  careful  observations  on  the  plant  under 
different  conditions  and  in  this  line  are  some  notes 
which  J.  W.  Mills,  foreman  of  the  branch  University 
Station  at  Pomona,  furnishes  the  Rural  Californian. 
If  these  serve  as  a  sign  of  caution  to  those  who  are 
proposed  to  be  over  sanguine  they  will  serve  a  good 
purpose: 

In  gathering  the  wild  tubers  of  canaigre  for 
planting  the  experimental  plots,  it  was  observed 
that  the  largest  tubers  a'nd  hills  containing  tubers 
were  found  in  the  coarsest  sand  with  a  large  amount 
of  coarse  gravel  mixed  with  it. 

The  tubers  in  the  largest  bill  occupied  a  space  of 
ground  about  two  feet  across,  and  good  sound  roots 
were  found  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Below  this  the  tubers  had  dried  out  and  decayed. 
The  plant  was  evidently  for  or  five  years  old,  and 
there  were  as  may  whorls  of  tubers  at  different 
places  on  the  old  stem  as  the  apparent  number  of 
years,  showing  where  the  sand  had  drifted  and  filled 
around  the  tops  of  the  plant  and  the  surrounding 
sagebrush  and  cactus,  raising  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  entire  hill  of  good  tubers  weighed  a 
little  over  36  pounds.  Other  plants,  evidently  seed- 
lings one  to  three  years  old,  had  a  much  smaller 
weight  of  tubers. 

On  January  1,  1895,  a  single  row,  40  rods  long  was 
planted  to  canaigre  on  the  west  side  of  the  experi- 
ment station  grounds — that  land  containing  the  most 
sand. 

The  plants  made  a  fair  growth  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter  and  until  the  middle  of  May,  when 
the  larvae  of  the  sphinx  moth  ate  all  the  tops  clear 
to  the  ground.  That  undoubtedly  interfered  with 
the  development  of  the  tubers  to  some  extent, 
though  the  plants  had  almost  matured  their  seed  by 
this  time. 

February  19,  1896 — 13*  months  after  the  tubers 
were  planted,  10  of  these  hills  were  dug  and  the  seed 
tubers  and  those  that  were  formed  after  planting 
were  weighed,  with  the  following  results: 

Seed— last  year's  increase  93  ounces 

Seed  58  " 

Increase  during  13  months  34  " 

Increase  in  weight  36.9  per  ct. 

The  above  table  would  indicate  that  the  crop  is  a 
very  unprolitable  one  to  raise,  and  so  it  would  be  on 
land  that  would  produce  anything  else.  From  the 
present  indications,  next  year  will  give  an  increase 
of  several  hundred  per  cent  over  the  past  season's 
increase.  The  plants  in  question  now  have  from  two 
to  six  tubers  each  forming,  that   will  more  than 


double  the  entire  weight,  but  they  are  partly  the 
offshoot  of  last  summer's  growth. 

On  land  that  is  cheap  enough  to  allow  the  owner 
to  let  it  lie  idle  two  or  three  years,  canaigre  is  about 
the  best  thing  to  plant. 

Canaigre  requires  a  loose,  sandy  soil  to  do  well. 
Experiments  made  on  an  acre  lot  outside  of  the  sta- 
tion tract  showed  that  where  a  comparatively  heavy 
strip  of  land  ran  through  the  patch  the  plants  have 
not  made  as  good  a  growth  as  where  the  soil  is 
lighter.  Plants  grown  from  tubers  make  a  better 
growth  than  plants  grown  from  seed.  Large  tubers 
made  larger  plants  on  heavy,  sandy  soil.  Both  large 
and  small  tubers  did  scarcely  anything  on  the  black 
beet  land  one  mile  west  of  Chino. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


California  Vegetable  Growing. 


NL'MKEK  IV. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  found  by  a  very  careful 
observation,  as  well  as  from  notes  I  have  taken  from 
time  to  time  during  the  past  thirteen  years  that  I 
have  resided  here,  that  there  is  more  or  less  danger 
of  severe  frosts,  sufficient  to  kill  all  kinds  of  tender 
vines,  such  as  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  melon  and 
squashes  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  beans,  egg 
plant,  etc.,  up  to  as  late  a  date  as  May  20,  and  1 
therefore  never  consider  such  early  crops  really  safe 
from  partial,  if  not  total,  destruction  from  frost 
until  after  that  date. 

Last  spring  was  rather  an  exception,  as  my 
squash  vines  on  my  low  land  got  badly  nipped  sev- 
eral times  between  the  20th  and  last  of  May,  but 
not  enough  to  damage  the  vines  very  seriously. 

It  surprises  many  of  my  friends  and  relations  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Mass.,  when  I  tell  them  that 
killing  frosts  hold  on  here  as  late  in  the  spring,  and 
come  as  early  in  the  fall,  here  (generally)  as  it  does 
there  ;  but  such  is  the  fact. 

Hints  for  Beginners. — I  have  received  a  communica- 
tion lately  from  a  reader  of  the  Rural  Press  who 
says  he  is  a  newcomer  and  has  had  no  experience 
whatever  in  gardening,  but  wishes  to  engage  in  it 
this  spring  for  the  purpose,  mainly,  of  raising  early 
vegetables  of  various  kinds  for  family  use,  and  that 
he  would  be  very  thankful  for  any  suggestions  or 
practical  information  that  I  may  give  him  as  to  just 
how  to  proceed  in  the  matter.  For  his  benefit,  as 
well  as  for  many  other  Rural  readers  who  are  doubt- 
less interested  in  gardening,  I  will  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  valuable  paper  briefly  state  how  I 
proceed  in  order  to  raise  a  few  hills  of  early  vegeta- 
bles that  will  come  in  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier 
than  if  planted  in  open  ground. 

Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Pole  Beans. — Not  much 
earlier  nor  later  (here)  than  the  first  week  in  April 
I  fill  a  large  dry  goods  box,  say  three  feet  in  depth 
and ,  two  feet  in  width  (inside),  with  fresh  horse 
manure,  and  tramp  it  down  several  times  as  solid  as 
possible,  until  it  is  within  8  inches  of  the  bottom, 
making  it  as  level  as  possible,  after  which  I  put  on 
a  temporary  floor  of  old  boards.  I  then  cut  sods  of 
grass  and  earth  6  inches  square  and  about  4  inches 
in  depth,  and  place  them,  inverted,  (with  the  grass 
gathered  up  nicely  under  each  sod)  as  close  together 
as  possible  on  the  floor.  Exactly  in  the  middle  of 
each  inverted  sod  I  thrust  a  small  stick,  and  after 
scarifying  each  sod  thoroughly  an  inch  or  two  in 
depth  with  an  old  caseknife  I  carefully  put  over  the 
whole  bed  two  inches  of  rich  compost,  which  I  make 
of  fine  creek  sand,  and  decayed  sods,  a  year  or  two 
old,  mixed  with  fine  sweepings  from  my  cow  yard 
gathered  in  summer  and  protected  from  winter 
rains.  I  then  tamp  this  prepared  soil  pretty  firmly 
with  the  back  of  a  hoe,  and  plant  my  seeds  an  inch 
or  so  in  depth  around  each  stick  which  serves  to 
indicate  the  middle  of  each  sod.  I  plant  six  to  eight 
seeds  in  a  hill,  leaving  finally  three  of  the  strongest 
plants.    A  box  3x2  feet  will  hold  twenty-four  sods. 

Enough  for  Family  Use. — By  this  method  I  can 
plant  two  hills  of  cucumbers,  six  of  muskmelons,  six 
of  watermelons,  and  ten  hills  of  the  ''  Old  Home- 
stead "  pole  beans,  or  eight  hills  of  beans  and  two 
hills  of  summer  squashes.  Two  hills  of  cucumbers 
will  furnish  my  family  of  five  all  or  more  than  they 
can  possibly  consume,  and  six  hills  each  of  water 
and  muskmelons  will  produce  a  goodly  number,  if 
well  taken  care  of.  Ten  hills  of  pole  beans  last  sea- 
son furnished  my  family  with  a  big  mess  every  day 
or  two,  besides  what  we  sold  and  gave  away. 

Treatment  of  Soil  Plants. — The  box  for  early  plants 
should  be  placed  on  the  south  side  of  a  shed  or  barn 
in  order  to  protect  it  from  strong  north  winds,  as 
well  as  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  all  day. 
Keep  the  plants  well  protected  from  heavy,  cold 
rains,  as  well  as  from  all  danger  of  frost,  and  water 
as  needed  with  lukewarm  water.  Transplant  early 
in  May  by  running  a  wide  shingle  or  spade  on  the 
floor  under  each  sod  ;  cultivate  often  and  thoroughly, 
and  you  will  be  amply  repaid  for  all  your  trouble. 

The  Heat  Pole  Bean. — After  trying  many  varieties 
of  pole  beans,  I  find  the  "Old  Homestead"  to  be 
vastly  superior  to  any  other  in  every  respect.  I 
generally  make  my  first  planting  in  the  open  ground 
the  first  week  in  May.   Poles  6  feet  from  the  ground 


answer  every  purpose.  I  plant  two  or  three  suc- 
cessions at  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  days. 

What  to  Plant  Now. — Don't  forget  that  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  plant  tomato  seeds  ;  any  time  between 
now  and  April  10th  will  answer,  and  it  is  just  the 
time  to  plant  rutabaga  turnips  and  cabbage  to  set 
out  in  low  land  late  in  May  for  fall  and  winter  use. 

Ira  W.  Adams. 

Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  March  27th,  1896. 


5HEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Up-to-Date  flerinos. 


California  flock-owners  who  have  Merino9  should 
note  the  changes  which  are  urged  to  bring  the 
Merino  abreast  of  changed  times.  We  have  alluded 
to  this  subject  before,  but  we  find  a  declaration  by 
H.  G.  McDowell  which  is  very  forcible,  as  follows: 

Most  practical  American  shepherds  do  not  doubt 
their  predestination  to  supply  the  wants  of  sheep 
culture  when  brought  to  proper  type.  Old  line 
breeders  of  small  Merinos  are  now  frequently  found 
fashioning  up  with  an  ordinary  delaine  with  little 
mutton  type  and  very  inferior  wool  attainment. 
Wool  excellence  always  shows  the  amount  of  real 
high  first-class  prepotent  establishment  of  Merino 
type.  A  dash  of  long-wool  blood  is  frequently  seen 
lending  feebleness  of  constitution  and  frailty  to  type. 
The  slightest  touch  of  it  destroys  the  constancy  of 
true  Merino  type.  We  have  noticed  among  the  de- 
laine flocks  a  lack  of  full  Merino  character  in  the 
wool,  thus  lowering  the  idea  of  perfect  wool-grow- 
ing. So  few  men  nowadays  are  competent  to  judge 
Merino  blood  or  the  highest  Merino  type  that  a  field 
for  incompetent  breeding  has  already  brought  de- 
laine sheep  to  be  considered  a  poor  type.  There  is 
scarcely  a  true  type- bred  flock  in  existence.  I  have 
examined  closely  all  the  types  for  twenty  years.  I 
saw  some  of  them  spring  into  existence  within  five 
years,  and  as  they  come  forth  find  them  universally 
un regular  and  common  in  breeding.  At  State  and 
great  fair  displays,  I  noticed  Shropshires  carrying 
finer  staple,  more  crimp  and  softer  to  touch  than 
first-prize  delaine  Merinos,  while  the  expert  judge 
was  not  fully  blind,  having  worn  spectacles,  and 
found  the  sheep  in  the  ring  without  a  guide.  It  is 
often  a  ring  decision  without  regard  to  anything  but 
friendship  to  the  exhibitor  who  secured  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  superintendent.  Fairs  will  get  to  be  a 
disgusting  nuisance  unless  a  higher  degree  of  judg- 
ing is  furnished  so  that  the  real  good  breeder  is  not 
adjudged  a  poor  one  in  the  sight  of  the  multitude. 
If  no  competent  judge  is  within  the  State,  Fair 
Boards  should  go  outside  of  the  State  and  get  men 
of  judgment  and  reputation  as  judges.  To  have 
animals  judged  right  encourages  the  proper  way  of 
breeding.  In  Ohio,  where  the  Merino  has  been 
planted  to  stay,  greater  judgment  must  be  exer- 
cised. 

To  the  average  breeder  a  large  pair  of  horns  with 
a  few  white  strands  of  wool  fiber  and  a  fat  back  is 
the  ennobling  point  of  sheep  breeding.  The  greater 
points — ram's  fleece,  prepotent  type  for  constitu- 
tion, power  of  body  and  highest  class  of  wool — must 
be  learned  and  followed  everywhere  or  the  Spanish 
Merino  and  its  numerous  sub  varieties  will  soon  be 
found  just  attached  to  a  pair  of  horns,  worthless  as 
a  breeder  of  present  merit.  This  pair  of  horns  has 
no  duty  on  him  now  but  to  show  up  at  fairs  and  win 
the  universal  Merino  prizes.  The  great  breeders  of 
them  are  now  trying  to  better  their  flocks  on  the 
mutton  as  well  as  wool  score. 

It  has  come  to  be  universally  conceded  in  a  State 
of  true  intelligence  that  the  highest  and  most  even 
grade  of  wool  can  alone  be  produced  on  a  well-fitting 
smooth  surface  of  skin  to  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
Then  that  rotundity  of  form  which  balances  and 
prices  a  sheep  gracefully  when  standing  erect  gives 
charm  to  the  eye  to  any  one,  backed  by  a  constitu- 
tion, beaming  with  strength  out  of  the  very  eye,  in 
what  must  be  planted  back  of  the  true  breeding 
type  to  reproduce  quality  of  the  individuals.  Merinos 
once  shaped  and  wooled  perfectly,  having  become  as 
strong  feeders  as  any  lower  bred  sheep,  are  vastly 
superior  as  a  general  type  on  every  score  nameable. 
It  is  a  great  work.  We  have  concluded  to  let  the 
horns  of  the  Spanish  Merino  go,  stopping  misery 
and  persecution  of  one  another,  build  for  mutton 
and  high  wooi  proclivities  with  great  constitutional 
and  beautifying  effect,  also  of  tremendous  activity 
and  of  such  growing  size. 

We  have  held  all  the  qualities  of  the  most  noble 
race  of  sheep  which  nature  has  seen  fit  to  descend 
unto  man  this  day,  and  bred  the  horn  germ  away 
forever  in  our  most  noble  animals,  completely  cov- 
ered with  perfect  character  of  wool — long,  strong 
and  even — backed  with  a  frame  well  balanced,  of  the 
greatest  power  to  move,  feed  or  produce  perfect 
wool  in  great  abundance.  This  is  our  own  type  to 
suit  our  senses  and  what  seems  to  us  to  suit  the 
highest  call  for  general  good  purposes  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  race.  We  predict  that  this  type  well 
bred  and  handled  will  exist  perpetually  through  all 
ages  to  come  as  against  all  possible  comers,  as  it 
comes  doubly  grand  and  a  healthy  big  wonder  with 
the  golden  hoof— in  fact,  the  golden  fleece  with  the 
fat  back. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Bovine  Abortion. 


To  the  Editor  :— For  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  dairymen  in 
this  section,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  in  regard  to 
"abortion  "  in  cows.  One  man  in  this  vicinity  has  had  seven 
cases  out  of  ten  cows  that  have  come  in.  Please  give  cause 
and  cure,  if  any,  and  more  particularly  preventive. 

Fresno  County.  Reader. 

This  serious  trouble  in  the  dairy  herd  has  fortu- 
nately not  been  as  frequent  in  California  as  in  the 
East,  where  cows  are  more  closely  stabled  and  have 
to  endure  less  salutary  conditions,  and  yet  great 
losses  are  sometimes  incurred  as  in  the  case  of  our 
correspondent.  Ever  since  dairying  became  a  sys- 
tematic industry,  the  loss  of  calves  has  vexed  the 
dairyman,  and  much  thought  and  investigation  have 
been  given  to  ascertain  the  causes  and  efficient  cures 
or  preventives.  In  a  publication  of  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station,  Dr.  W.  H.  Dalrymple  gives  the 
following  review  of  these  matters: 

Two  Fornix  of  the  Trouble. — Abortion  is  premature 
expulsion  of  the  foetus  or  young  calf.  There  are 
two  varieties,  viz.,  sporadic  and  infectious. 

In  the  sporadic  form  one  pregnant  cow  gives  birth 
to  a  calf  some  days,  or  it  may  be  months,  before  the 
normal  period,  and  there  the  disease  stops,  but  in 
the  infectious  form  one  cow  after  another  is  affected, 
it  may  be  for  years,  until  it  is  impossible  to  get  an 
animal  to  carry  her  young  the  full  period  of  gesta- 
tion. 

The  occurrence  of  one  cow  only  slipping  her  calf 
may  be  very  easily  accounted  for,  such  as  excite- 
ment, sudden  fright  either  at  pasture  or  in  the 
stable,  injury  by  being  thrown  down,  excessive  doses 
of  purgative  medicines,  injudicious  feeding  and  espe- 
cially large  draughts  of  cold  water  in  cold  weather, 
and  some  varieties  of  pasture,  such  as  ergotted 
grasses  or  grains.  Any  of  the  foregoing  may  cause 
occasional  cases  of  abortion,  which  may  appear  at 
any  place  or  at  any  period  during  pregnancy. 

Infectious  Abortion. — In  the  infectious  form  all  the 
causes  meniioned  may  be  at  work  in  causing  the  first 
case,  but  the  subsequent  cases  are  undoubtedly  due 
to  some  infectious  process.    In  fact,  some  European 
authorities,  Prof.  Nocard  one  of  them,  have  shown 
by  their  investigations  that  this  contagion  consists 
of  one  or  more  micro-organisms,  which  apparently 
originate  in  the  womb  of  cows  that  have  aborted. 
These  investigators  have  isolated  and  cultivated  the 
specific  organisms  obtained  from  the  cow's  womb,  as 
also  from  the  intestines  of  aborted  calves.  Further 
proof  has  also  been  given  of  the  contagiousness  of 
this  form  of  the  disease  by  introducing  experiment- 
ally into  the  genital  passage  of  pregnant  animals 
the  discharge  from  cows  that  had  recently  aborted, 
and  caused  abortion;  but  when  the  uterine  discharge 
from  healthy  animals  that  had  gone  their  full  period 
was  introduced  into  the  genital  passage  of  other 
cows,  no  such  results  took  place.    It  has  not  as  yet 
perhaps  been  positively  ascertained  whether  the  in- 
fective material  is  absorbed  into  the  system,  or  has 
only  a  local  action;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  if  one  animal 
slips  her  calf,  and  she  is  allowed  to  stand  among 
other  pregnant  cows  for  a  time  afterwards,  several 
others  will  directly  follow.    The  first  indication  may 
be  the  presence  of  a  partially  developed  calf  found 
on  the  pasture  or  in  the  stall;  the  symptoms  gener- 
ally are  so  slight  as  to  escape  observation.    If  the 
animals  are  very  closely  watched, .  there  may  be 
slight  slackening  of  the  quarters  and  congestion  of 
the  vulva  for  several  hours  before  parturition,  but 
this  even  is  sometimes  absent.    Having  the  confirm- 
atory evidence,  then,  of  these  scientific  investigators 
as  to  this  form  of  abortion  being  caused  by  specific 
organisms,  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  should  be 
preventive,  the  destruction  of  the  organisms,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  their  propagation  and  spread. 

Treatment. — At  once  isolate  all  the  affected  ani- 
mals and  burn  or  disinfect  and  deeply  bury  the 
aborted  calves  and  the  after-births,  which  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible;  the  straw,  litter,  ex- 
crement and  discharges  which  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  animal  should  also  be  destroyed.  The  cow's 
womb  should  be  washed  out  with  antiseptic  solutions 
such  as  the  foUowing:  Pure  carbolic  acid,  one 
ounce;  glycerine,  eight  ounces;  water,  two  quarts; 
mix.  Another — Corrosive  sublimate,  one  part; 
common  salt,  forty  parts;  water,  four  thousand 
parts,  mix.  Either  of  the  above  can  be  introduced 
with  a  syringe  having  a  smooth  nozzle  and  repeated 
once  a  day  for  two  or  three  days.  About  one  gallon 
of  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution  can  be  used  for 
each  injection.  Should  there  be  a  continuance  of  the 
discharge  from  the  cow  which  has  aborted,  the  parts 
should  be  subsequently  washed  out  with  about  a 
quart  of  the  same  solution  until  it  has  stopped. 

Preventives. — All  the  pregnant  animals  in  the  same 
house  or  herd  should  have  antiseptic  medicine  given 
internally,  such  as  the  chlorate  of  potash  one-half 
ounce,  either  dissolved  in  water  or  mixed  with  the 
food;  or  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  about  one  ounce 
administered  in  the  same  way  and  repeated  twice 
daily.  It  is  advisable  also  that  they  should  have  a 
daily  vaginal  injection  of  about  one  quart  of  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate  solution  and  the  root  of  the  tail  and 
contiguous  parts  sponged  with  the  same  solution 


to  destroy  the  germs.  Daily  exercise  should  be 
given,  if  possible,  to  animals  that  are  kept  indoors; 
but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  they  ou^ht  to  be  kept 
continually  tied  up,  as  often  when  allowed  exercise, 
after  being  confined  in  a  stable  for  a  length  of  time, 
the  excitement  caused  by  their  freedom  may  of  it- 
self bring  about  abortion. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  also  that  stables 
or  houses  in  which  the  affected  animals  have  been 
should  undergo  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection; 
the  floors  should  be  scraped,  swept  and  sprinkled 
with  chloride  of  lime,  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  water  or  a  four  per  cent  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  and  water.  All  the  woodwork — 
stalls,  posts,  etc. — should  undergo  a  like  overhaul- 
ing and  disinfecting. 

A  cow  that  has  once  aborted  is  very  liable  to  have 
a  recurrence,  and  it  is  perhaps  best,  therefore,  not 
to  have  her  again  impregnated. 

LAUD ANUiM  CLAIMED  TO  BE  PREVENTIVE. 

Mr.  Wm.  Watson  has  been  writing  a  series  of 
letters  to  the  Breeder^   Gazette  giving  his  observa- 
tions covering  many  years.    He  claims  that  laudanum 
is  a  perfective  preventive.    He  describes  one  out- 
break of  the  trouble  as  follows:    "I  examined  the 
cows  closely  and  found  that  the  pelvic  ligaments  of 
twelve  of  them  were  very  much  relaxed  and  show- 
ing other  unmistakable  signs  of  abortion.    I  at  once 
separated  these  from  the  others,  took  them  home, 
tied  them  up  in  the  barn  and  administered  with  all 
speed  three  ounces  of  laudanum  to  each  animal.  The 
following  morning  I  again  brought  home  six  cows 
showing  the  same  symptoms  and  treated  them  in  the 
same  manner.    I  repeated  the  laudanum  as  it  seemed 
necessary,  and  kept  them  perfectly  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed, as  cows  are  generally  very  excitable  when 
in  that  condition.    Some  of  the  cows  made  speedy 
recovery;  others  were  slow.    A  few  that  were  the 
nearest  calving  were  kept  tied  up  till  they  did  calve 
and  a  careful  watch  kept  over  them  and  laudanum 
in  small  quantities  administered  when  thought  neces- 
sary.   All  brought  their  calves  to  fruition  but  two. 
Two  calves    died  within    twenty-four  hours  after- 
birth, which  1  attributed  to  an  overdose  of  laudanum 
given  their  dams.    So  satisfied  am  I  of  the  benefit 
of  the  laudanum  in  the  first  stage  of  abortion  that  I 
have  never  since  then  lost  time  in  administering  a 
strong  dose  of  it — three  ounces— accompanied  by  un- 
disturbed rest.    Do  this  when  you  observe  the  first 
symptoms  of  miscarriage  and  you  will  invariably  suc- 
ceed in  prevention.'' 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Feather  Eating. 


One  of  the  most  disgusting  and  annoying  habits 
poultry  acquire,  says  the  Plymouth  Rock  Monthly,  is 
the  practice  of  feather  eating.  When  once  it  begins 
there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  stamping  it  out. 
All  breeds  are  more  or  less  subject  to  it,  and  under 
all  conditions,  those  having  a  wide  run  and  those  in 
small  runs,  but  all  are  equally  difficult  to  cure.  Fre- 
quently the  habit  is  first  contracted  during  chicken- 
hood,  just  as  the  tail  shafts  are  shooting,  or  in  adults 
during  moulting.  We  have  all  noticed  that  when  a 
hen  shakes  herself  a  feather  may  fall  and  fly  about 
the  run;  how  eagerly  one  of  the  hens  run  after  it, 
closely  followed  by  her  companions  !  The  prize  is 
speedily  caught  up  and  speedily  devoured.  Hens 
will  sometimes  start  upon  the  neck  hackle  of  a  cock 
and  very  shortly  strip  his  Deck  and  breast.  They 
will  at  another  time  start  upon  his  tail  just  when  he 
is  growing  his  new  feathers,  and  if  not  stopped  in 
time  will  utterly  ruin  a  bird. 

Causes  of  Feather  Eatina. — Let  us  examine  for  a 
few  moments  the  probable  cause  for  such  conduct. 
Here  we  shall  find  idleness  to  be  one  of  the  predomi- 
nating causes.  The  birds  stand  around  listless  and 
unoccupied,  they  see  the  quill  of  a  feather  project- 
ing, pluck  at  it,  and  find  it  full  of  a  tasty  fluid.  They 
are  interested,  look  for  more;  others  follow,  and 
they  start  devouring  each  other's  clothes  with 
gusto.  Occupation,  therefore,  should  be  provided 
as  a  means  of  preventing.  Many  methods  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  inquiring  persoD,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  offered  for  trial:  If  the  runs  are  filled  in 
with  moss,  litter,  shavings  or  straw,  or  the  soil  con- 
stantly dug  over  and  made  light,  the  corn  may  be 
scattered  amongst  it  and  will  be  buried.  This  will 
give  some  time  for  the  birds  to  find  it,  and  in 
searching  and  scratching  they  will  obtain  their  food 
and  exercise  at  the  same  time.  Few  persons  have 
tried  the  value  of  burying  bones  here  and  there  in 
the  run.  These  produce  maggots  and  are  a  con- 
stant source  of  good  food  and  employment.  The 
hanging  up  of  cabbages,  lettuce,  and  such  like 
things  gives  occupation,  as  they  have  to  jump  up  to 
get  what  they  want. 

Another  cause  is  the  want  of  some  kind  of  animal 
food,  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  even 
liberal  supplies  of  meat  are  given,  they  will  have 
this  disorder.  Daily  supplies  of  animal  food  should 
be  given  if  the  birds  are  unable  to  find  it  for  them- 
selves. Another  common  cause  is  the  want  of  salt 
When  hens  are  running  about  in  the  open  they  are 
able  to  get  worms,  insects,  slugs,  etc.    The  blood  of 


these  insects  and  their  flesh  contain  a  quantity  of 
salt  sufficient  for  the  health  of  the  birds,  and  the 
necessity  to  supply  salt  is  not  present.  A  small 
quantity  should  be  given  once  a  week,  oftener  would 
not  matter.  I  always  give  a  little  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and  in  the  summer  with  it  give  an  equal 
quantity  of  black  sulphur,  all  mixed  in  the  soft  food. 

Care,  for  Feather  Eating. — Adults  are  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  when  once  they  have  contracted 
the  habit.    We  shall  generally  find  the  sinner  who 
introduces  this  depravity  to  be  a  hen,  and  the  victim 
of  her  vice  to  be  her  mate,  the  cock.    If  one  ex- 
amines thfi  bird  attacked  it  will  frequently  be  found 
that  a  quill  full  of  blood  or  a  bunch  of  nits  at  the 
base  of  the  feather  was  the  attraction  which  gave 
the  lady  a  taste  for  feathers.    To  effect  a  cure, 
under  the  circumstances,  will  require  a  good  stock 
of  time  and  patience,  for  what  will  effect  a  perfect 
cure  in  one  case  will  entirely  fail  in  another.    If  the 
bird  is  not  a  valuable  one  it  will  be  best  to  kill  it  at 
once;  if  it  be  desired  to  keep  the  bird,  then  a  vigor- 
ous inquiry  as  to  the  cause  and  remedies  must  fol- 
low.   Isolation  of  the  offender  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended,  and  occasionally  is  a  success,  but  with 
adults  it  often  happens  that  as  soon  as  the  culprit 
returns  to  the  pen  it  will  begin  afresh.    One  plan, 
recommended  by  a  careful  observer,  has  been  to 
pare  both  inside  edges  of  each  mandible  in  such  a 
way  that  when  a  feather  is  seized  it  slips  through 
the  beak,  and  the  bird  becomes  so  disgusted  that  it 
gives  up  the  attempt.    A  good  plan,  suggested  by  a 
writer  a  short  time  ago,  was  to  take  a  common 
sized   hairpin,    pass    it    through   the   mouth  and 
through  the  nostril  in  such  a  position  that  it  cannot 
slip,  then  give  the  ends  a  twist  so  that  they  project 
one  backwards,  the  other  forwards.    Each  time  the 
hen  attempts  to  steal  a  feather  it  will  poke  the 
other  bird  with  the  point  of  the  pin  and  cause  it  to 
move  quickly  away.    Remember,  prevention  is  bet- 
ter than  cure,  and  it  is  therefore  well  to  take  every 
possible  precaution  to  prevent  birds  acquiring  the 
habit. 


A  Home-Made  Brooder. 


We  have  given  descriptions  of  California  devices 
in  this  line,  but  possibly  another  style  commended  by 
the  southern  Cultivator  may  be  more  convenient  or 
more  easily  made.  It  will  surely  be  acceptable  to 
those  who  like  to  have  all  kinds  of  suggestions  and 
then  proceed  to  make  improvements  of  their  own. 
The  writer  in  our  southern  exchange  says  that  in 
making  a  brooder  we  would  suggest  that  it  be  lim- 
ited in  size  to  twenty-five  chickens  capacity;  that 
equals  two  large  broods,  and  it  is  as  many  chickens 
as  should  be  allowed  to  roost  and  feed  together.  For 
that  number  a  brooder  eighteen  inches  wide  and 
thirty-six  inches  long  would  be  plenty  large  enough. 

The  main  thing  in  the  construction  of  a  home-made 
brooder  is  the  heating  apparatus.  It  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  afford  the  most  warmth  to  the  largest 
possible  number  of  chickens,  without  crowding  them 
together  too  much. 

We  would  suggest  a  tin  tank  fourteen  inches 
square,  with  an  opening  at  the  top  to  admit  water 
and  one  in  the  end  near  the  bottom  to  draw  the  wa- 
ter out.  The  tank  should  be  at  least  five  inches 
deep.  The  box  should  be  high  enough  to  rest  the 
tank  in  on  cross  strips  at  one  end,  up  about  two  and 
one-half  inches  from  the  bottom,  but  with  the  top  of 
the  tank  coming  two  inches  below  the  top  of  the  box. 
A  hole  should  be  made  in  the  end  of  the  box,  in  line 
with  the  small  pipe  or  tube  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tank,  in  order  that  the  pipe  should  extend  through 
the  hole  out  past  the  end  of  the  box,  so  that  the  wa- 
ter in  the  tank  can  be  drawn  out  when  too  cool. 

Place  a  coarse  sack  Or  cloth  over  the  cross  strips 
near  the  bottom  of  the  box;  put  the  tank  in  position, 
and  then  fill  it  with  hot  water.  Then  put  the  little 
chicks  back  under  their  artificial  mother  and  listen 
to  their  happy  and  contented  chirping.  Some  sand 
and  short-cut  straw  should  be  placed  beneath  the 
tank,  to  serve  as  litter  for  the  chicks  to  sit  about  on 
in  their  snug  and  warm  quarters.  Sacking  or  other 
heavy  cloth  should  be  packed  in  on  top  of  the  tank, 
and  then  a  wooden  top  put  on  the  box,  but  it  should 
be  detachable  and  not  nailed  and  have  several  holes 
bored  in  it  at  the  end  out  past  the  tank,  for  the  sake 
of  ventilation.  The  packing  and  the  top  serve  to 
retain  the  heat  within  the  box  and  to  throw  the  most 
of  it  below  onto  the  chickens. 

Corks  can  be  used  to  close  both  the  top  and  bottom 
openings  of  the  tank,  where  the  water  is  put  in  and 
drawn  out.  If  the  tank  should  hold  three  gallons  of 
water,  to  draw  off  and  replenish  one-half  of  it  every 
morning  and  evening  will  keep  the  brooder  suffi- 
ciently warm  for  the  youngest  of  chickens. 

When  the  latter  get  larger,  the  cross  strips  in  the 
box  can  be  placed  higher  up  and  the  tank  so  elevated 
as  to  afford  the  chickens  more  room  beneath  it.  The 
box  containing  the  tank  should  be  twice  as  long  as 
the  latter,  and  the  chickens  can  then  be  fed  very 
conveniently  in  the  front  end  of  the  box. 

We  can  assure  our  readers  that  they  will  find  a 
brooder  of  this  kind  much  more  satisfactory  and 
convenient  than  a  quarrelsome  old  hen.  Two  or 
three  such  brooders  should  enable  a  person  to  raise 
three  or  four  hundred  chickens  very  easily  in  the 
course  of  a  season, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Farmer  Feeds  Them  All. 


The  king  mav  rule  o'er  land  and  sea, 
The  lord  mav  live  right  royally, 
The  soldier  ride  in  pomp  and  pride, 
The  sailor  roam  o'er  the  ocean  wide; 
But  this  or  that,  whate'er  befall, 
The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  writer  thinks,  the  poet  sings, 
The  craftsmen  fashion  wondrous  things; 
The  doctor  heals,  the  lawyer  pleads. 
The  miner  follows  the  precious  leads; 
But  this  or  that,  what'er  befall, 
The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  merchant  he  may  buy  and  sell, 

The  teacher  do  his  duty  well ; 

But  men  mav  toil  through  busy  days, 

Or  men  may  stroll  through  pleasant  ways; 
From  king  to  beggar,  whate'er  befall, 
The  farmer  he  must  feed  them  all. 

The  farmer's  trade  is  one  of  worth : 

He,s  partner  with  the  sky  and  earth ; 

He's  partner  with  the  sun  and  rain ; 

And  no  man  loses  for  his  gain ; 

And  men  may  rise,  and  men  may  fall, 
The  farmer  lie  must  feed  them  all. 

God  bless  the  man  who  sows  the  wheat, 
Who  finds  us  milk  and  fruit  and  meat; 
May  his  purse  be  heavy,  his  heart  be  light, 
His' cattle  and  corn  and  all  go  right; 

God  bless  the  seeds  his  hands  let  fall 
For  the  farmer  he  must  feed  us  all. 

—Selected. 

Philip. 


"  I'm  back,  mother." 

A  bright  looking,  half-grown  boy  hud 
quiety  entered  a  pretty  cottage  and 
made  his  way  to  the  room  in  which 
was  seated  a  lady  dressed  in  deep 
mourning  engaged  in  sewing. 

"  My  dear  one  !  My  own  precious 
boy — but  why  are  you  here  again  so 
soon  ?  " 

"  For  no  good  reason,  mother.  I  got 
into  a  bit  of  trouble." 

"  Not  of  vour  own  fault,  dear." 

"  No.  There  was  a  little  money 
missing,  and  in  a  way  that  I  seemed  to 
be  responsible  for.'' 

"  Tell  me  how,  Philip." 

"  A  lady  was  shopping  at  my  counter 
and  selected  some  books  for  which  she 
laid  down  a  $20  bill.  Then  she  decided 
not  to  take  the  books,  and  I  distinctly 
remember  her  taking  back  the  money 
— it  never  touched  my  hands.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  came  back  declaring  she 
had  left  it— and  what  could  I  do  ? 

"You  dear  boy!"  Even  in  the 
midst  of  his  despairing  depression 
Philip  felt  cheered  by  her  loving  sym- 
pathy. "  But,"  she  went  on,  "  no  one 
believed  anything  against  you— sure- 
ly?" 

"  O,  they  said  so,"  said  Philip,  bit- 
terly. "That  is,  they  said  nothing 
could  be  proved  against  me,  and  they 
were  glad  to  believe  it  could  only  be  a 
mistake.  But  when  they  told  me  they 
were  carrying  more  help  than  they 
needed,  and  must  dismiss  younger 
rather  than  older  clerks,  I  knew  what 
it  meant.  And  here  I  am — back  on 
your  hands  after  trying  for  months  to 
get  something  to  do." 

"Back  with  me,  dear,  there's  com- 
fort in  that." 

"  What  will  people  here  think  of  it  ? 
When  they  knew  I  went  expecting  to 
stay.  Why,  mother,  it's  a  blot  on  my 
character.  It  may  make  a  difference 
in  my  whole  life." 

"Dear  child,  we  can  only  believe 
that  in  some  way  it  is  ordered  for  the 
best." 

"  I  can't.  It's  the  worst  thing  that 
could  have  come  to  me." 

"  O,  my  boy,  not  the  worst.  Think 
of  the  mothers  whose  sons  might  have 
done  what  some  suppose  you  have 
done." 

On  the  death  of  his  father  Philip  had 
laid  aside  his  studies,  and  with  energy 
and  boyish  faith  looked  out  upon  the 
world  which  he  believed  ready  to  yield 
its  treasures  to  those  who  claimed  them 
as  the  reward  of  honest,  preserving 
effort. 

But  the  world,  in  most  cases,  does 
not  respond  warmly  to  such  expecta- 
tions. Some  of  us  learn  this  through 
the  passage  of  years — to  some  it  comes 
with  early  youth.  After  wearisome 
delay  a  situation  had  been  obtained  for 
him  in  a  large  book  establishment  in  a 
town  nearest  the  village  in  which  his 


father  had  been  a  highly  regarded 
physician. 

For  a  few  weeks  Philip  had  cherished 
visions  of  rising  by  steps  built  on  en- 
ergy and  integrity  to  a  high  place  in 
the  great  business — of  making  a  home 
near  him  for  his  mother.    Then — this  ! 

Philip  renewed  his  attempts  to  find 
work — work  of  any  kind — but  only  to 
realize  as  before  that  for  every  place 
there  seemed  many  applicants. 

"  Let  me  pack  my  bag  and  go  and 
seek  my  fortune,  mother,"  he  urged. 
But  she  would  not  hear  of  his  leaving 
home  on  such  uncertainty. 

"  I'm  living  on  my  mother.  Actu- 
ally letting  her  support  me." 

Many  a  boy  of  Philip's  make-up  may 
understand  the  feeling  which  led  him 
to  set  his  teeth  and  clench  his  hands  as 
he  walked  along  the  street  of  the 
village. 

At  the  sound  of  chat  and  laughter 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  perceive  coming 
toward  him  a  company  of  girls  from  a 
boarding  school  which  constituted  one 
of  the  features  of  the  village. 

Philip  had  just  passed  a  small  pond, 
and  bad  mechanically  strayed  from  his 
way  to  try  with  the  heel  of  his  boot 
the  strength  of  the  new  ice. 

The  girls  paused  as  they  came  near 
it.  How  they  chattered,  contradict- 
ing and  chaffing  each  other.  How 
bright  their  faces  were,  how  dainty 
and  pretty  their  fur-trimmed  gar- 
ments !  Philip  wondered  if  girls  ever 
had  cares  like  boys. 

"  Does  it  bear —  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  I'm  sure  it  does." 

"  It  froze  hard  last  night." 

"  I  skated  here  earlier  than  this  last 
season." 

"  Be  careful,  young  ladies,"  put  in 
the  warning  voice  of  a  teacher,  as  two 
or  three  ran  down  the  slight  declivity 
to  the  ice. 

"  It's  as  firm  as  a  rock." 

"What  a  glorious  slide  !  Come  on, 
girls." 

The  merry  peals  and  exclamations 
rose  higher.  Philip  turned  his  head  for 
a  moment  to  see  members  of  the  f  rolick- 
some  crowd  darting  this  way  and  that 
as  they  tried  the  smoothness  of  the  ice. 

A  moment  later  sharper  sounds  cut 
through  the  air.  A  crackling  and  rend- 
ing of  the  ice — screams  of  dismay  and 
terror.  As  Philip  rushed  back  a  fear- 
ful scene  met  his  shocked  eyes.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ice  had  broken 
away  and  sunk  out  of  sight,  leaving  a 
dozen  or  more  of  the  girls  in  water  of 
no  great  depth.  A  few  who  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  remained  near 
the  shore  were  splashing  their  way  out, 
or  climbing  the  steep  banks. 

With  one  glance  Philip  took  ir.  the 
whole  situation;  then,  with  a  warning 
cry,  ran  at  full  speed  around  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  pond.  He  knew 
every  inch  of  it,  and  knew  that  some 
were  threatened  with  danger  more 
serious  than  that  which  might  follow 
an  icy  foot-path. 

"Go  back — go  the  other  way,"  he 
called,  widely  gesticulating  to  two  who 
were  working  their  way  toward  him. 
"  The  water's  deep  this  way — Go  back.  " 

One  of  the  girls  turned.  The  other, 
with  eyes  wide  with  fright  and  bewil- 
derment, still  came  toward  the  quarter 
of  the  pond  in  which  remained  a  sur- 
face of  unbroken  ice.  As  she  advanced 
the  water  deepened  about  her,  and  she 
gazed  from  one  side  to  another  in  in- 
creasing alarm. 

By  this  time  the  news  of  the  disaster 
had  spread  and  people  were  gathering 
from  every  direction.  ■  Men  ran  into 
the  shallow  water  to  give  help.  Be- 
fore long  all  had  been  rescued  except 
the  one  whom  Philip  was  anxiously 
watching. 

Others  were  as  anxious,  for  all  knew 
the  treacherous  character  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pond  just  there.  To  approach 
might  mean  death  to  two  instead  of 
one.  She  was  about  in  the  middle, 
water  all  around  her,  except  on  one 
side  the  ice  toward  which  she  was 
making  her  way. 

Philip  gazed  desperately  around  him. 
She  must  be  helped  out  that  way,  but 
how  ?  No  one  could  venture  on  the 
thin  ice. 

On  the  bank  lay  a  wooden  frame  or 
skid  which  had  been  used  the  winter 
before  in  the  ice-cutting  season.  With 


help  from  others  Philip  drew  it  to  the 
ice  and  made  fast  to  it  a  rope  which 
had  been  brought.  Then  he  knelt  upon 
the  end  of  it. 

"Give  it  a  shove,"  he  directed,  and 
the  frame  slid  over  the  ice  towards  the 
girl. 

It  brought  him  near  enough  to  grasp 
one  of  her  trembling  hands,  and  he 
never  forgot  the  look  she  turned  upon 
him. 

"O — I  thought  I  was  going  down — 
here,  with  so  many  near." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Philip,  cheer- 
ily, notwithstanding  a  little  gasp  as  the 
too  vigorous  push  of  his  assistants  sent 
his  knees  into  the  water  as  the  ice 
bent  under  him. 

"  We're  going  to  get  you  out  right 
off,  now,"  he  went  on.  "  Don't  take  a 
step  forward — it's  deep  water  right 
ahead  of  you.  Now — the  only  way  for 
me  is  to  drag  you  up  on  this — " 

With  all  his  strength  he  pulled  on 
her  hands,  striving  as  well  as  her  half 
paralyzed  hands  would  allow  her  to 
mount  upon  the  skid.  But  to  his  sore 
dismay,  Philip  was  soon  obliged  to  see 
the  hopelessness  of  this  means  of  res- 
cue. With  every  attempt  the  ice  bent 
under  him,  destroying  the  frail  sup 
port. 

"Can't  you  turn  and  walk  the  other 
way?"  implored  Philip.  "See — they 
are  ready  to  throw  you  ropes.  It  is 
your  best  chance." 

The  poor  girl  half  turned,  but  wheth 
er  from  utter  benumbing  of  her  limbs 
or  from  the  stupefaction  of  fright 
again  laid  trembling  grasp  upon  Phil- 
ip's hands. 

"We  must  get  a  boat,"  was  cried 
from  the  bank.  "It  is  the  only  thing 
to  do." 

"  A  boat !  "  came  in  a  gasp  from  the 
girl.    "  I  shall  die  before  it  comes." 

"  You  won't,"  said  Philip,  from  be- 
tween his  chattering  teeth.  "  You're 
not  going  to  die  with  so  many  all  'round 
you." 

The  two  or  three  boats  which  be- 
longed to  the  school  were  always  taken 
out  in  the  autumn  and  stored  in  a 
building  near  it.  Very  well  Philip 
knew  that  with  the  best  efforts  there 
would  be  perilous  delay  in  bringing 
one. 

"  Where's  the  key  ?  "  was  asked,  as 
men  hurried  toward  the  boat-house. 
No  one  knew. 
"  Batter  it  down." 

This  was  quickly  done,  men  moving 
with  the  impulse  given  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  life  and  death  were  hanging 
on  their  efforts. 

Philips  icy  support  was  bending 
lower  and  lower  and  he  was  half  im- 
mersed in  the  water. 

"O — you'll  leave  me — you'll  leave 
me." 

Philip  could  barely  hear  it — the  de- 
spairing cry  from  the  stiffened  lips. 

"  I  will  not,"  he  said,  firmly.  "I 
won't  leave  this  till  you  do.  They're 
coming — don't  you  hear  them  shouting 
upon  the  hill  ?  Plenty  of  men — and  all 
putting  in  their  best  for  your  help. 
Only  a  little  longer." 

But  it  seemed  ages.  The  sun  had 
disappeared,  twilight  slowly  settled 
down  and  the  moon  showed  her  bright 
face,  mocking  in  its  serenity.  Philip 
felt  himself  growing  cold  as  he  still 
spurred  himself  to  the  utterance  of  en- 
couraging words. 

The  boat  came,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty the  now  quite  helpless  and  un- 
conscious sufferer  was  placed  in  it. 
Philip  followed,  surprised  at  finding 
himself  almost  as  much  in  need  of 
assistance. 

"  I  thought  things  were  bad  enough 
before  this." 

Philip  said  it  as  he  drew  near  the 
end  of  a  three  weeks'  course  of  rheu- 
matic fever. 

"  Bad  enough,  I  thought,  for  me  to 
be  on  mother's  hands  doing  nothing. 
But  now  ! — doctors'  bills,  medicines,  all 
sorts  of  expense — O  my  ! 

He  almost  writhed  as  mountain  upon 
mountain  of  difficulty  seemed  to  pile 
up  before  him. 

Much  neighborly  help  had  come  to 
his  mother  ;  inquiries  also  and  kindly 
messages  from  all  directions,  espe- 
cially from  the  boarding  school  with 
gifts  of  fruits  and  flowers.  His  eyes 
rested  on  the  delicate  blossoms,  but 


their  suggestions  of  luxury  seemed  a 
grotesque  mockery  of  their  pressing 
needs. 

"  You  can't  find  much  of  your  '  best ' 
in  this,  mother,"  he  ventured,  with  a 
rueful  half  smile. 

"  I  can't,  perhaps,  my  boy.  Espe- 
cially in  your  sufferings." 

"There  are  times,  then,  when  even 
you  can't  see  any  best  ?  "  he  retorted, 
with  an  attempt  at  jest. 

"Yes,  when  I  have  to  leave  it  to  the 
One  who  orders  for  us  to  show  us  His 
best.  Sometimes  he  does  not  see  fit 
for  us  to  show  it — on  this  side." 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  door  and  his 
mother  presently  returned  from  an- 
swering it  with  a  card. 

"HeuryS.  Adams."  Philip  read  it 
with  a  misty  half  recognition  of  its  be- 
ing familiar.  But  bis  mind  was  still  a 
little  dull,  and  there  were  so  many 
Adams'  all  about  the  country. 

"  He  wants  to  see  you,  said  his 
mother.   "Do  you  feel  strong  enough." 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  believe  it  would 
be  good  to  see  a  new  face  again." 

But  it  was  not  a  new  one  —  the 
strong,  clear-cut  face  with  the  close- 
trimmed  beard.  With  his  first  glance 
at  it  a  host  of  dim  remembrances 
arose,  the  principal  one  being  dis- 
tinctly unpleasant. 

With  a  second  thought  he  had  lo- 
cated the  face.  It  belonged  to  the 
chief  owner  of  the  great  store  in  which 
he  had  been  employed,  and  he  had  seen 
it  last  on  the  occasion  of  his  dismissal 
with  a  few  cold  words. 

A  flush  of  excitement  arose  to  the 
boy's  pale  face.  What  could  have 
brought  him  here?  What  could  he 
want  with  him  ? 

Neither  the  voice  which  addressed 
him  nor  the  accompanying  look  could 
now  be  called  cold. 

"I  have  been  waiting  to  hear  of 
your  being  able  to  see  visitors,"  said 
Mr.  Adams.  "I  think  it  will  be  a  re- 
lief to  your  mind  to  know  that  the  lady 
who  thought  the  loss  of  her  money  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  you  has 
written  me  to  say  that  she  has  found 
it,  and  begs  me  to  let  her  know  what 
she  can  do  to  atone  for  the  distress  she 
caused  you." 

"  And  you  came  to  tell  me  !  " 
Philip's  face  again  flushed  brightly  as 
his  heart  swelled  with  rejoicing  thank- 
fulness. 

"But,"  he  said,  earnestly,  a  sober 
expression  following,  I  don't  know  of 
anything  which  could  make  up  for  such 
a  thing — even  if  I  wanted  anybody  to 
make  up." 

"I  don't  know  either,"  said  Mr. 
Adams,  in  a  tone  of  grave  agreement. 

He  sat  and  eyed  the  boy  with  a  face 
of  kindly  interest.  Philip  flushed  and 
paled  with  the  weakness  belonging 
with  his  illness,  trying  to  summon  up 
courage  to  ask  a  question. 

"Then,  might  I  ask,  sir — "  he  be- 
gan, "if  you  could  let  me  have  the 
situation  again  ?  " 

"  T  am  afraid  not." 

"The  finding  of  Mrs.  Marvin's 
money,"  resumed  Mr.  Adams,  after 
another  pause  in  which  Philip  was  en- 
deavoring to  swallow  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  newly  awakened  hope,  "  is 
not  the  real  business  on  which  I  came. 
That  is  a  small  matter  compared  with 
another  which  concerns  us  both.  Did 
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you  know  that  it  was  my  daughter 
whose  life  you  saved  that  evening  ?  " 

"Why— no,  I  didn't." 

The  visitor  met  with  a  cordial  grasp 
the  thin  one  held  out  to  him  in  boyish 
impulse,  while  the  bright  eyes  shone 
with  pleasure. 

"Why,  I'm  glad — I'm  so  glad,  sir," 
went  on  Philip.  "No,  I  didn't.  Per- 
haps I  heard  her  name;  but  if  I  did,  I 
didn't  pay  attention." 

"  My  only  daughter,"  continued  Mr. 
Adams,  in  his  tone  of  quiet  but  deep 
feeling.  "  You  can  realize  what  this 
means  to  me.  But,"  with  a  glance  at 
the  boy's  excited  eyes,  "I  must  not 
tire  you  now.  I  only  want  you  to 
understand  that  there  is  no  place  in 
my  employ  for  which  you  are  fitted,  or 
may  in  future  fit  yourself  for,  which 
you  cannot  have.  Or,  if  you  would 
prefer  a  college  course  and  whatever 
your  tastes  after  that  may  lead  to,  the 
way  will  be  made  easy  for  your  mother 
and  yourself." 

"But,  sir,"  said  Philip  in  a  trans- 
port of  amazement,  "it  wasn't  any- 
thing to  do.  Anybody  would  have 
done  it." 

"It  was  my  daughter's  life,"  said 
Mr.  Adams,  shaking  Philip's  hand  in 
farewell.  "  And  remember,"  he  added, 
earnestly,  "that  any  undue  magnify- 
ing of  such  help  as  I  feel  it  a  privilege 
to  be  able  to  put  into  your  way  I  shall 
take  as  a  belittling  of  the  precious 
thing  you  saved  to  me." 

"Mother — mother,"  cried  the  boy, 
as  the  two  were  left  alone  with  their 
joy  and  thankfulness,  "it  is  the  best, 
your  great,  great  Best." 

"  And  through  such  undreamed-of 
ways." 

Gems  of  Thought. 


Never  fear  to  the  bring  sublimest 
comfort  to  the  smallest  trouble. — 
Phillips  Brooks. 

Keep  your  conduct  abreast  of  your 
conscience,  and  very  soon  your  con- 
science will  be  illumined  by  the  radiance 
of  God.—  W.  M.  Taylor,  D.  D. 

The  out-and-out  Christian  is  joyful 
Christian.  The  half-and-half  Christian 
is  the  kind  of  Christian  that  a  great 
many  of  you  are — little  acquainted 
with  the  joy  of  the  Lord.  Why  should 
we  live  half  way  up  the  hill  and  swathed 
in  mists,  when  we  might  have  an  un- 
clouded sky  and  a  visible  sun  over  our 
heads,  if  we  would  climb  higher  and 
walk  in  the  light  of  His  face  ? — Alexan- 
der Maclaren. 

Strangely  do  some  people  talk  of 
"  getting  over  "  a  great  sorrow.  Not 
so.  No  one  ever  does  that;  at  least  no 
nature  which  can  be  touched  by  the 
feeling  of  grief  at  all.  The  only  way  is 
to  pass  through  the  ocean  of  affliction 
solemnly,  slowly,  with  humility  and 
faith,  as  the  Israelites  passed  through 
the  sea.  Then  its  very  waves  of  misery 
will  divide  and  become  to  us  a  wall  on 
the  right  side  and  on  the  left,  until  the 
gulf  narrows  and  narrows  before  our 
eyes,  and  we  land  safe  on  the  opposite 
shore. — D.  M.  Craik. 

No  boy,  no  girl,  can  ever  come  to  be 
utterly  bad  who  remembers  only  love 
and  tenderness  and  unselfishness  and 
sweetness  as  associated  with  father 
and  mother  in  the  old-time  home.  Give 
them  manly  and  womanly  example, 
give  them  training,  give  them  inspira- 
tion of  devoted  lives,  give  them  these 
higher,  deeper  things.  Do  not  care  so 
much  as  to  whether  you  are  accumulat- 
ing money,  so  that  you  can  leave  them 
a  fortune.  I  really  believe  that  the 
chances  are  against  that  being  a  bless- 
ing for  a  boy.  But  leave  them  an  ac- 
cumulated fortune  of  memories  and 
inspirations  and  examples  and  hopes, 
so  that  they  are  rich  in  brain  and  heart 
and  soul  and  service.  Then,  if  you 
happen  to  leave  them  the  fortune  be- 
sides, if  they  have  all  these,  the  fortune 
will  be  short  of  its  possibilities  of  evil, 
and  will  become  an  instrument  of 
higher  and  nobler  good. — Minot  J. 
Savage. 

He — Nice  dog  —  very.  Have  you 
taught  it  any  new  tricks  since  I  was 
here  last  ? 

She  (sweetly)— Yes;  it  will  fetch 
your  hat  if  you  whistle.— Tit-Bits. 


Fashion  Notes. 


A  dress  of  wood-colored  wool  crepon 
is  made  up  with  a  nine-gored  skirt. 
Between  the  gores  the  material  is 
opened  and  A-shaped  sections  of  gar- 
net velvet  are  set  in,  these  sections 
being  edged  with  galloon.  The  fitted 
waist  has  leg-o'-mutton  sleeves,  and 
over  it  is  worn  a  cape  of  garnet  velvet, 
the  cape  having  a  high  collar,  being 
merely  yoke  length  in  front  and  back, 
and  with  points  that  run  out  over  the 
sleeves  and  extend  to  the  elbows,  where 
they  are  fastened  with  buttons  and 
loops.  The  cape  is  lined  with  garnet 
satin,  and  the  costume  is  extremely 
attractive. 

Fancy  waists  are  again  to  be  fash- 
ionable for  spring  and  summer  wear, 
and  although  they  are  no  longer  the 
very  latest  fad,  their  usefulness  and 
comfort  have  been  so  thoroughly  well 
established  that  every  complete  spring 
outfit  includes  three  or  four  of  them. 
The  silks  that  are  fashionable  this 
spring  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
fancy  waists,  and  there  are  number- 
less patterns  to  choose  from.  There 
are  the  silks  in  light  color,  so  suitable 
for  theater  and  evening  wear,  while  in 
the  darker  every  conceivable  shade  is 
shown. 

Even  the  handsomest  gowns  have  an 
extra  waist  of  some  fancy  silk  or  bro- 
cade with  which  to  make  a  change  if 
so  desired.  The  great  difference  in 
this  season's  fancy  waists  is  in  the 
ruffle  or  basque  effect  instead  of  the 
round  simply  finished  with  a  belt,  and 
the  difference  is  much  more  becoming 
to  the  majority  of  figures.  The  ruffle 
or  frill  does  not  extend  all  around  the 
waist,  but  starts  from  the  second  dart 
or  side  seam.  It  is  generally  cut  on 
the  bias,  and  is  not  more  than  four  or 
five  inches  wide,  but  there  are  some 
put  on  the  straight  way  of  the  goods 
and  box-plaited  in  the  back. 

Still  another,  and  this  the  newest, 
has  bias  side  pieces  put  on  plain,  but 
hanging  down  fully  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
over  the  hips,  and  graduated  to  a  small 
ruffle  at  the  back.  This  is  an  evident 
desire  to  return  to  paniers,  but  that 
paniers  will  not  be  allowed  this  spring 
may  positively  be  stated. 

Fashion  has  run  riot  in  the  produc- 
tion of  dress  trimmings  this  season, 
and  they  were  never  so  elaborate  and 
artistic  in  design  or  so  beautiful  in 
coloring  as  they  are  now.  Spangles, 
fine  beads  and  colored  silks  are  worked 
together  in  all  sorts  of  intricate  pat- 
terns, and  yokes,  bands,  belts  and 
collars  come  in  every  possible  shape, 
all  ready  for  use. 

Laces  are  more  varied  and  elegant 
than  ever,  with  no  end  of  applique  de- 
signs on  net  and  chiffon.'  More  fasci- 
nating than  all  are  the  batiste  embroid- 
eries, with  Persian-colored  silk  and 
gold  threads  wrought  in  lovely  pat- 
terns on  the  ecru  linen.  Added  to 
these  are  new  and  exquisite  patterns 
of  cream  and  white  embroidery  on  the 
same  linen. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Doctors  have  many  curious  experi- 
ences, but  the  following  production, 
which  the  London  Lancet  has  received 
from  a  medical  man  to  whom  it  was 
sent  by  a  child,  and  which  is  printed 
as  it  was  written,  omitting  only  the 
name  and  address,  would  be  hard  to 
feat: 

'Dear  Dr.  :    I  would  be  very  pleased 


if  you  would  let  me  have  a  Baby  for  one 
guinea.  We  want  it  on  the  4th  of  Febry  for 
mother's  birthday.  We  would  like  it  fat  and 
Bonny,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair.  We 
Children  are  going  to  give  it  to  her  ourselves 
please  answer  at  once. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"Archie  . 

"P.  S.— Which  would  be  the  cheaper  a  Boy 
or  a  Girl  1 " 

The  "  P.  S."  especially  is  delightful, 
and  shows  how  wonderful  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  commercial  spirit  are 
among  us. 

The  mendicant  stood  before  the  way- 
farer with  outstretched  hand.  "  Please 
sir,"  he  said,  "I  have  seen  better 
days."  "  Well,  that's  do  affair  of  mine," 
said  the  wayfarer.  "Make  your  kick 
to  the  weather  man  if  you  don't  like 
this  kind  of  a  day." 


Scrambled  Eggs. — Put  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  spider,  beat 
six  eggs,  add  three  spoonfuls  of  sweet 
milk,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  pour 
in  when  butter  is  hot  but  not  brown, 
stir  from  outside  to  the  middle  from 
one  to  two  minutes ;  pour  out  in  a 
warm  dish  and  serve. 

Philadelphia  Broil. — Take  twenty- 
five  large  oysters,  drain  them  and 
place  on  a  baking  board.  Season  them 
with  salt  and  cayenne.  Put  one  cup 
of  liquor  on  to  boil ;  as  soon  as  it  boils 
skim  it  and  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  with  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste. 
Grease  an  oyster  broiler  and  broil 
them  over  a  clear  fire  until  brown  on 
one  side,  then  turn  and  brown  the 
other.  Now  throw  them  into  the  hot 
liquor.  Serve  immediately  on  a  plate 
of  buttered  toast. 

How  to  Cook  Codfish. — A  new  and 
most  excellent  dish  of  codfish,  invented 
or  discovered  by  Miss  Bedford  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Cookery,  is  pre- 
pared in  the  following  way:  Take  a 
good-sized  piece  of  the  fish,  freshen 
and  soften  it  by  soaking  in  cold  water 
and  take  out  the  bones.  Parboil  the 
fish  in  milk  and  season  it  with  white 
pepper  and  a  dash  of  paprika.  Take 
from  the  milk,  break  into  flakes  and 
put  into  a  saucepan  with  the  juice  of 
one  onion  and  a  large  piece  of  butter, 
and  heat  until  a  light  brown  at  the 
edges.  Add  to  the  fish  a  cupful  of  the 
meats  of  boiled  walnuts,  thicken  the 
flour  in  which  it  was  boiled  slightly, 
and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Beauregard  Eggs. — Five  eggs,  one 
tablespoonful  of  corn  starch,  five 
squares  of  toast,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  a 
lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Cover  the 
eggs  with  boiling  water  and  boil  for 
twenty  minutes.  Take  off  their  shells, 
chops  the  whites  fine  and  rub  the  yolks 
through  a  sieve.  Do  not  mix  them. 
Now  put  the  milk  on  to  boil,  rub  the 
butter  and  corn  starch  together,  and 
add  to  the  boiling  milk.  Now  add  the 
whites,  salt  and  pepper.  Put  the  toast 
on  a  hot  dish,  cover  it  with  a  layer  of 
this  white  sauce,  then  the  layer  of 
yolks,  then  the  remainder  of  the 
whites.  Sprinkle  the  top  with  a  little 
salt  and  pepper.  Stand  in  the  oven 
for  a  minute  or  two  and  serve.  This 
is  an  excellent  dish  for  Lent. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

To  remove  a  grease  spot  from  wall 
paper  hold  a  piece  of  blotting  paper 
over  the  spot  with  a  hot  flat  iron  for 
a  few  moments. 

Woodwork  and  floors  are  now  stained 
with  a  color  called  forest  green.  It 
harmonizes  with  draperies  and  cover 
ings  of  almost  any  color. 

After  the  juice  has  been  squeezed 
from  lemons  the  peel  may  be  utilized 
for  cleaning  brass.  Dip  it  in  common 
salt  and  scour  with  powdered  brick 
dust. 

According  to  a  wholesale  furniture 
dealer  the  best  furniture  polish  is  made 
of  one-third  alcohol  and  two-thirds 
sweet  oil.  Apply  it  with  a  soft  cloth 
and  rub  with  another  cloth. 

Clinkers  may  be  removed  from  grates 
and  ranges  by  throwing  a  dozen  oyster 
shells  into  the  fire  when  the  coal  is 
aglow  and  cover  them  with  fresh  coal. 
The  clinkers  are  made  soft  by  this 
means  and  are  easily  disposed  of. 

If  small  branches  of  lilacs,  apple  or 
cherry  trees  are  now  brought  into  the 
house  and  put  in  a  sunny  window  in  a 
pitcher  of  water  the  buds  will  soon 
swell  and  blossom.  The  pitcher  should 
be  kept  filled,  as  the  water  evaporates 
rapidly. 

Fruit  is  not  a  complete  dietary  in 
itself,  but  it  is  excellent  to  accompany 
a  meat  diet.  The  acid  contained  in  the 
fruits  assists  digestion,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  apple  snuce  should  be 
served  with  roast  pork  or  goose,  the 
fat  of  which  is  rendered  more  assimi- 
lable by  it. 


MAKE 


R! 


EADY 


To  buy  your  family  supplies  and  wearing  apparel 
for  Cash  as  soon  as  possible.  Pay  up  the  old 
scores,  if  any,  if  you  borrow  the  money.  Call  your- 
self a  free  man,  free  to  do  as  you  please  with  your 
own,  and  buy  goods  where  you  find  it  to  your  ad- 
vantage. 

Let  by-gones  be  by-gones— 


C 


OMMENCE 


N 


OW  ! 


To  look  out  for  yourself  and  those  you  have 
promised  to  help  through  the  world.  Your  time 
and  your  money  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
You  will  not  be  held  excusable  if  you  waste  either 
or  squander  them  where  no  results,  or  evil  results, 
will  follow. 

The  theory  that  the  world  owes  you  a  living  and 
that  the 


Lord  Will  Provide 


Is  a  false  education,  as  viewed  by  many.  We  have 
been  endowed  by  strength,  intelligence  and  reason 
for  a  purpose.  If  we  do  not  employ  these  faculties 
for  our  support  and  the  support  of  our  fellows  we 
will  be  held  accountable. 

Are  you  doing  the  best  you  can  with  the  oppor- 
tunities you  now  have  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 


I 


S    I  X 


To  pay  100  per  cent  advance  on  goods  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  days'  or  a  few  months'  credit.  Any  busi- 
ness will  go  to  pieces  that  follows  this  plan.  Sell 
what  you  have  to  sell  in  the  best  market  that 
offers;  buy  what  you  need  on  the  same  basis. 
Friendship  in  business,  if  any  exists,  should  be 
material.   We  quote,  to  close,  as  follows: 


J^EMOVAL  J) 


RICES. 


Sliced  Pineapple,  2-lb.  tins   10c 

Plum  Pudding,  Anderson's,  1-lb.  tins   10c 

Mince-meat,  Atderson's,  5-lb.  tins   50c 

Guava  Jelly,  in  glass  jars   10c 

Raspberry  and  Strawberry  Jam.  in  glass  12V4c 

Eastern  Jelly,  30-lb  wood  pails  $1  25 

Julienne  Soup,  Cowdrey's,  3-lb.  tins   15c 

Prentanier  or  Consomme  Soup,  3  lbs   15o 

Mackerel,  in  5-lb.  tins,  real  fine   48c 

Axle  Grease,  Our  Choice,  to  close,  good   9c 

Ham  and  Sausage,  5-lb.  tins,  closing   45c 

Keene's  Blue,  warranted,  per  bag   lc 


ARGAINS    EVERYWHERE  ! 


gARGAINS  g 


-IN- 


THE  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 


SMITHS 


CASH 

STORE, 


414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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Horseless  mail  wagons  will  soon  be 
used  in  all  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master General  Neilson  has  for  several 
months  been  studying  the  project  and 
a  few  days  ago  completed  the  plans  for 
the  model  carriage.  It  is  now  in  course 
of  construction  and  will  be  completed 
very  soon.  The  dimensions  of  this  new 
wagon  will  be  12  feet  long,  6  feet  wide 
and  a  trifle  over  6  feet  high.  It  will 
be  fitted  up  precisely  as  in  a  mail 
street  car  or  a  steam  railroad  postal  I 
car,  except  that  the  scale  will  be  i 
smaller.  The  body  of  the  wagon  will 
be  hung  on  springs  and  counter  springs  ' 
and  the  wheels  shielded  with  heavy 
rubber  tires.  It  has  now  been  defi- 
nitely settled  by  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment to  employ  the  horseless  wagons 
in  the  transportation  of  mails  in  the 
city  and  country  districts  where  there  j 
are  no  railway  lines  and  where  the  j 
service  can  be  improved  by  making 
"  separations,"  assorting  the  mail  be- 
tween office,  while  in  transit.  It  is 
intended  to  place  these  wagons  in  ser- 
vice in  cities  which  cover  a  large  area 
and  where  "  separation  "  between  four 
or  five  stations  will  greatly  facilitate 
mail  delivery. 


The  theory  that  electricity,  magnet- 
ism and  chemical  action  are  modes  of 
motion,  either  of  the  molecule  or  the 
ether,  is  held  by  Walker,  an  English 
physicist.  He  claims  that  this  view, 
which  he  published  three  years  ago,  is 
confirmed  by  the  Roentgen  experi- 
ments. An  electric  current,  according 
to  this  author,  is  a  series  of  waves  of 
of  greater  length  than  the  largest  of 
the  invisible  heat  waves,  and  of  a  trans- 
mission rate  lower  than  those  waves, 
electric  magnetism,  a  series  of  waves 
shorter  than  the  ultra-violet  waves, 
and  with  a  higher  rate  of  transmis- 
sion; magnetism,  a  wave  motion  im- 
parted to  the  molecules  of  iron  at 
their  formation  or  to  the  ether  sur- 
rounding the  molecules;  chemical 
action,  a  motion  probably  between  the 
wave  length  of  the  highest  sound  wave 
and  the  waves  of  electricity.  Roent- 
gen rays,  he  believes,  may  be  very 
short  electromagnetic  waves. 


How  it  is  possible  to  measure  wind 
by  its  sound  has  been  told  by  Prof. 
Carl  Barus  to  the  National  A"ademy 
of  Sciences.  The  whistling  of  the  wind 
as  it  crosses  a  wire*  varies  with  the 
velocity,  and  this  can  be  computed 
from  the  pitch  of  the  note  observed  in 
case  of  a  given  diameter  of  wire  and 
for  a  given  air  temperature.  A  spe- 
cial micrometer  attachment  can  be 
made  to  convey  the  sound,  isolated 
from  other  noises,  to  the  observer  at  a 
distance.  Every  gust  and  variation  of 
the  wind  can  be  studied  in  this  way, 
and  an  idea  of  the  direction  of  the  gust 
can  be  had  from  the  sounds  obtained 
from  three  wires  placed  at  right 
augles  to  one  another.  Micro-aulmom- 
etry  is  the  name  proposed  for  observa- 
tions by  this  method. 

At  one  time  the  entire  Pacific  North- 
west was  practically  a  county  of  Iowa. 
In  1843  the  provisional  government  of 
Oregon  adopted  the  statutes  of  Iowa 
that  had  been  passed  by  the  Territory 
in  1839,  and  at  a  subsequent  session  of 
the  Oregon  Legislature  the  revised 
statutes  of  Iowa  were  made  the  law  of 
Oregon— which  at  that  time  extended 
north  to  the  British  boundary  and  east 
to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

The  new  electric  line  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Santa  Monica  will  be  com- 
pleted April  10th. 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

 Unequalled  in  

DURABILTY, 

TONE  and  FM1NISH. 

♦      ♦      Fully  Guaranteed.      +  + 

Will  be  sent  on  triai  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchase. 
Catalogues  fret  on  application. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

838  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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if  f  9  » 


WHKTWE  SAY  WE"D0 
WE  DO  00 


Class  in 
fiistorp- 

Stand  Up ! 

QUESTION— Who  invented  the 
first  successful  Reaper  ? 

ANSWER — Cyrus  Hall  McCor- 
mick, in  the  year  1831. 

Q. — Who  builds  the  best  grain  and 
grass-cutting  machinery  at  the 
present  time? 

A. — The  McCormick  Harvesting 
Machine  Co. 

Q. — Were  their  machines  operated 
in  the  World's  Fair  field  tests? 

A. — They  were. 

Q. — Were  the  machines  of  their 

competitors  so  operated? 
A. — They  were  not. 
Q  — Why.' 

A. — Because  they  were  afraid  of 

the  McCormick. 
Q. — What  proportion  of  the  world's 
annual  supply  of  harvesting  ma- 
chines is  made  by  McCormick  ? 
A. — About  one-third. 
Q.— Why  did  the  farmers  of  the 
world  buy  60,000  McCormick 
Mowers  in  1895? 
A. — Because  the  McCormick  No. 
4  Steel  Mower  is  the  best  grass 
cutter  ever  built — that's  why. 
The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower, 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
are  unequalled   for   capacity,  light- 
draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 

Chicago. 
Agents  Everywhere. 
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Paint 

For  House,  Barn, 
Buggy  or  Furniture. 
At  Manufacturer's  Lowest 

P  ices.    Shipping  Charges  Prepaid. 

Sample  cards  and  fall  information  free  for  the 
asking.  If  you  Wit*»nd  to  paint  let  us  hear  from  you. 
It  will  be  money  i  n  your  pocket. 

F.  W.DEV0E&C0.  224  s-  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


About  All  The  Fun  There  Is 

in  fanning  nowadays  is  preparing  for  the  future. 
Permaueut  fences  should  be  built  of  Page  Woven 
Wire,  and  when  good  times  come,  be  ready  to  give 
your  whole  attention  to  business 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


EVERY  WOMAN 


Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
W  ISB  E  R  on  trial 

and  no  money  paid 
until  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Wash- 
ing easy.  Clothes 
clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child 
can  use  i  t.  I  pay 
freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.E.ROSS,  11X  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  I II. 


WOVEN  WiE  FENCE 

Over  50Styles)Bestonearth.  Horse-high, 
'gull-strong,   Pig  and 
Chicken  tight.    Tfou  can 
make  40to  60  rods  &  day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated   Catalotrue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,    -  Indiana. 


WAGON  AND  QAI  I  M 
PLATFORM  QUALtu 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


MOST  SIMPLE,  MOST  DURABLE 

 AND  

MOST  SATISFACTORY 
CULTIVATOR 

IN  USE. 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 

 FOR  THE  

CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS 
AND  ORCHARDS. 


/ 

J 


THE  flORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 

r.t « Jnhhe  ^r,e,atest  ESff!S«g5  of'ne  a?e-  The  name  Spading  refers  to  its  action  on  the  soil.  The  action 
of  each  cutter  or  blade  ts  like  that  of  a  small  spade,  lifting  and  turning  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  to ,  S3 
l^aSa^^ff^^11^^3*^  Style  A,  blades'lo  inches'  fi£ 


Avery's  Steel  Frame  Napoleon 
Gang  Plow. 

Has  EXTRA  STRONG  and  HIGH  BEAMS,  be- 
ing twenty-three  inches  in  the  clear;  prevents 
clogging  wilh  trash. 

HIGH  WHEELS,  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter. 

AXLES,  one  and  nve-eighlhs  inch  cold-rolled 
steel. 

THE  HITCH  is  center  draft,  reaching  from  rear 
axle. 

THE  LIFT  is  extra  high  and  easy.  Furnished 
with  or  without  seat  attachment  and  rear  wheel. 


The  Morgan  Grape  Hoe 

Is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  In- 
vented for  use  in  t>»c  culture  of  grapes  and  ber'ies, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  vineyard  work  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows  the  MORGAN 
GRAPE  HOE  will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds 
that  remain  under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and 
posts,  and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close  to 
the  vine.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor  will  soon 
pay  the  cost  of  this  tool,  for  this  work  is  usually 
done  by  hand-hoeing — a  slow  and  expensive  way. 


SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

STATE  AGENTS  STOCKTON,  CAL 

PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


 WITH  

GILMAN'S  pa™  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

PATENTED  AUGUST   1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna, 
tional  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F\    G  I  L  M  A  N, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Cross -Compound  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centriiugal  Pumps 

FOR  EVERY  DUTY  AND  CAPACITY. 

BYRON    JACKSON    MACHINE  1A/ORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street   San  Francisco. 

FRANCIS   SMITH    &  CO., 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    U/flTER    W7  ORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asobaltum 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
■723  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VAH  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chloriaation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay.  tlO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  I80L  Send  lor  Circular. 


O.K. HAY  PRESS 


E-Z 
TERMS 


Write  lor  prices  and  our  book,  Story  ola  Hay  Press. 
Scott  Hay  Press  Co.  707  W.  8  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


When  good,  ^ffll 
v    live  seed  is  sown,  the 
wk'    planter's  battle  is  half 
Ju>  won.    The  seeds  for  wide- 
j'/f  awake  farmers  and  gardeners 

"'GREGORY'S 

HOME  GROWN  SEEDS. 

(fl  Their  vitality  is  assured.  Every- 
1|  thing  that  pays  they  grow.  Get 
Jul  Gregory's  Seed  Catalogue  for/ 
\ J 1896  (mailed  free)  and  you'll  have -j 
If  a  book  worth  reading.  Filled^ 
p,  with  hard  facts  for  planters^ 
''^  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


Olive  Growers  Handbook 


and  Price  List  Fre» 


WANTED  I 


5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  niece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALTA  LOMA  NURSERIES,  Alta  Loma.  Texas. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANOE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

•  Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Orovlile,  Butte  Co..  Cal. 


Pacific  Nursery 

Office  and  Greenhouses, 
Cor  Baker  and  Lombard  Stg.,  San  Francisco. 
Nursery  at  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

TR  EES. 

FRUIT  AND  ORN AflENTAL. 

Evergreens  and  Coniferous,  Palms  and  Dracenaes. 

Largest  and  best  grown  stock  of  Camellias,  the 
best  double  sorts.    Azaleas  indica,  double  and 
single.   Roses  on  own  roots  and  grafted  in  the 
best  varieties,  and  healthy,  very  strong  plants. 
F.  LUBE  MANN. 


Is  the  best  fodder  crop  that  grows.  ^4 
The  stalks  arid  leaves  fire  as  good  as  green  ('orn  , 
Fodder,  AND  WILL  REMAIN  EVERGREEN 
through  the  dryest  Mimmer  find  tall. 

ESSEX  RAPE,  genuine  imported  seed- 
positively  best  sheep  fattener  known:  splendid 
for  other  stork.  We  sell  all  valuable  Forage  i 
Crop  Seeds,  Kandvetches,  Alfalfa,  Lathyrus,  Sac- 
caline,  etc.  We  mail  1  Pkt.  each,  4  kinds,  with 
our  116-page  complete  Seed  Catalogue  for  14c.  '7 
2-cent  stamps).  Write  us  to-day,  East  or  West. 
Catalogue  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEEP  STORE 


CHICAGO:  - 
NEW  YORK: 


84  and  86  Randolph  Street. 
-      -      P6  Barclay  Str 


Rio  Bon i to  Nurseries, 


BIGGS,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL. 


SPECIAL  LIST  JUST  ISSUED 

Embracing  a  Large  Assortment  Leading  Deciduous  Trees,  Berries,  Etc. 

  ALSO   

ORANGES,  LEMONS  AND  OLIVES, 

Acknowledged  Everywhere  Equal  to  the  Best.   Guaranteed  Healthy,  and  Free  from  Scale  or 

Other  Pests. 

*S~  WE   ARE   BOUND   TO   SELL.      WRITE   FOR   PRICES.  -©» 


W.  P.  HAMMON,  Manager, 


March  1st,  1896. 


BIGOS,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


GRAFTING  WOOD 

''Wickion^Plum 


AND  . 


GIANT  PRUNE. 

BURBANK'S  EXPERIMENT  FARMS,   -   -   SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


YES,  A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  HARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.   17.50  the  100. 

DO  you  live  in  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  orange  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather?  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adt  erse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit  ?  Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.  It  will  stand  a 
greater  d>  gree  of  culd  and  more  water  than  any  other  root.   $15.00  and  »»).00  the  100. 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  $10.00  to  $30.00  the  100  for  general  stock. 
Special  sizes  on  application. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager. 


1896 

More  Profitable  than  WHEAT  or  COTTON,  with  less  labor  and  risk.  Bond  for 
catalogue  illustrating  aud  describing  best  varieties.  ALPHA,  the  earliest  Chestnut, 
opens  Sept.  6th  to  lath  without  frost;  RELIANCE,  the  most  productive;  PAKRY8' 
JIA.Vf,  the  largest,  six  inches  around :  PARAGON,  RIDi^ELEY  and  others. 

STaKR.  "the  perfection  of  e-.rly  apples."  BISMARCK,  fraita  at  two  years  old  ;  PAR- 
LIN'S  BEAUTY,  the  handsomest;  LINCOLN  OORELESrS,  KOONCE,  GOLDEN  RUS- 
SET, ANGEL  and  other  pears.  JAPAN  QUINCE  COLUMBIA,  a  handsome  shrub  pro- 
ducing a  valuable  fruit  unequalled  for  jelly.   .  „„_ 

SMALL  FRUITS,  RARE  NOVELTIES,  and  valuable  introductions.  JAPAN  BER- 
RIES, FRUIT,  SHADE  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

PARR YS'  POMONA  NURSERIES,  parry,  new  jersey. 


a^8NUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE  Years 


2nd  Edition 

Of  Our  1896  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue-  now  in 

Press. 

Great   Demand    for   our  Seeds    and  Plants 

Because 

They  Grow. 

If  In  Need  of  Anything  for  Your  Garden,  and  You   have  not 
Received  Our  Catalogue,  Send  for  One.  \A/e 
\ju  1 1 1  F»ay  the  Postage  on  It. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co., 

427=9  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

STOCKTON  NURSERY. 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE.         ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Trees!  Trees!  Trees!  Trees! 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying  your  Stock. 


E.  C  CLOWES, 


Stockton,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Thos.  Meherin, 

Agent  for  the  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

f  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  OF  ALL  DE- 
l    SCRIPTIONS  AT  VERY  REASONABLE  RATES. 

fORASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND 
(    TREE  SEEDS. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pajaro  Valley  Nurseries 

Offer  a  Large  and  Complete  Assortment  of  all  kinds  of 

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  &  Small  Fruits. 

Introducers,  and  the  Only  Nurseries  offering  the  True  and  Only  Genuine  LOGANBERKY  Plants 
for  sale.  One  of  the  greatest  novelties  in  small  fruits  ever  produced:  a  cross  between  a  raspberry  and 
a  blackberry.  Ten  acres  in  bearing  vines.   Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plates  and  circular. 


JA/V\ES  \AmTERS, 


U/ntsonuille,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 

BELLOWS  MFG.  CO. 

123  &  125  Beale  St. 

Special  attention  la 
called  to  our  Powder 
Bellows,  alHO  Liquid 
Spray  ng  Bellows  and 
Blacksmith  Bellows 
and  Bellows  of  every 
description.  Send  for 
our  new  catalogue, 
which  is  just  Issued. 


Whitewashing  done  for  THREE-QUARTERS 
OF  A  CENT  per  Square  Yard. 

LOOK  AT  THIS ! 

400  yards  of  white- 
washing or  200  trees 
may  be  sprayed  in  one 
hour  by  W.-inwri£hl's 
VVhi  tn  was  li  in  jr  .VI a- 
chlne  &  Tree  "prayer. 
Machines  at  p'lces  from 
t;i  to  too.  Whitewashing 
or  Tree  Spraylufr  Nozzles 
sent  by  mail  at  II. 00  each. 
With  this  much  ne,  rods 
and  nozzles,  buildings  26 
feet  high  can  be  white- 
washed or  trees  sprayed 
without  staging  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  build- 
ings at  the  Midwinter 
Pair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  line  paint 
work  We  also  supply  a 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Telephones, 
Transmitters.  Wire,  etc., 
for  communication  be- 
tween office,  warehouse, 
dwelling,  etc.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  WM.  WAINWRltittX,  No.  7  Spear 
Street. 

THE   ONLY    TVl'liWHlTINt;  MACHINE 

\vi  h  t  he  Writing  always  In  night,  and  hits  Simple 
Strong  Quick  Action.  Direct  Stroke,  Steel  Type, 
Powerful  Manlfolder,  Permanent  Alignment.  Price 
only  $75,  sent  on  trial.  H.  K.  STARKWEATHER  CO.. 
Ground  Floor  310  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


'duced  by  spraying.  ttpa??i: 

.  Spray  Pump  Catalogue  tells  How  and  When  to 
1  Spray-mailed  Free.     THE  DEMINC  CO.  < 
|  Gen'lWestern  Ag'ts.  Salnm   Ohln  I 

Benton  &  Hubbell. Chicago.      aaiem,  Utiio.  I 


Express 

Prepaid. 


THE  COMET  bucket  or"barrcl  50  feet. 
riAnkln  Anlinrr  made  on  now  scientific  and 

UOUDle  ACting  mechanical  principles. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  which  wlllmakolt 
plain  to  you  that  1  have  the  sprayer  you 
want.         II.  I*.  RUSI.ER,  „ 

Johnstown,  Ohio,  U.  8.  A. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON    Ot  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Kf;Nl>ALl>v->  r-FAVIM  t  Hit.  Certain  in  its 
effects  and  never  blisters.  Sold  everywhere. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— A  sub-port  of  entry  will  be  established  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

—Eastern  men  propose  shortly  to  complete 
a  $200,000  brewery  in  San  Diego. 

— The  rock-crushing  plant  at  Folsom  will  be 
in  operation  by  the  15th  of  April. 

—The  expected  raise  in  Los  Angeles  oil  has 
come  about.  It  is  now  rated  at  the  exchange 
at  80  cents  per  barrel. 

— New  Whatcom  and  Fairhaven,  on  Belling- 
ham  bay,  Wash.,  are  now  given  out  as  the 
probable  salt  water  terminus  of  the  Great 
Northern. 

— Eastern  Oregon  reports  being  overrun  by 
useless  horses,  which  are  becoming  wild,  and 
the  people  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  There  are  100,000  horses  in  east- 
ern Oregon  that  cannot  be  given  away,  and 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  wild  on  the 
ranges,  for  they  will  breed  so  fast  that  the 
country  will  be  ruined  by  them. 

— A  new  method  of  hauling  logs  has  been 
introduced  at  the  camp  of  McDougall  &  Jack- 
son, near  Arlington,  Wash.  They  employ  an 
endless  cable,  two  miles  in  length,  which  is 
operated  bv  a  stationary  engine  at  the  land- 
ing. The  firm  cut  12,000,000  feet  off  of  one 
claim  (160  acres)  last  year,  valued  at  $43,000, 
said  to  be  the  most  profitable  claim  ever  cut 
in  the  State. 

—On  the  first  of  March  the  wages  of  men 
employed  on  the  Miller  &  Lux  ranches  in 
Mason  Valley  were  reduced  from  $25  to  $20 
per  month.  The  men,  including  those  who 
were  feeding  cattle,  quit  work  and  published 
a  card  in  the  Yerington  Rustler  in  which  they 
say  they  ask  nothing  unreasonable,  and  if 
Miller  will  restore  the  old  rate  they  will  go 
back  to  work. 

— A  colony  of  100  Slavonians  from  the  East- 
ern States  led  by  Kev.  Mr.  Jeram  have  se- 
cured 40,000  acres  in  Eden  valley,  Mendocino 
Co.,  and  will  attempt  settlement  there  on  the 
co-operative  plan.  There  are  100,000  shares  of 
stock  at  $5  per  share.  Each  settler  must 
have  twenty  shares.  Having  fifty  shares  en- 
titles one  to  a  lot  in  a  townsite.  Someone 
will  doubtless  make  some  money  in  the 
scheme. 

— Washington  State's  lumber  shipments  by 
rail  for  the  first  sixty  davs  of  '90,  were  10,- 
399,000  feet  as  against  8,440,000  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  '95.  The  shingles  taken 
out  of  the  State  in  the  two  months  of  1890 
were  179,520,000  as  against  220,480,000  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1S95,  a  falling  off  in 
shingles  of  40,000,000,  while  the  lumber  ship- 
shipments  doubled  in  the  two  months  over 
those  of  last  year. 

— In  1800  the  assessed  valuation  of  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Washington  was  $4,394,735, 
with  a  population  of  11,694;  in  1870  the  valu- 
ation had  increased  to  $10,642,863,  with  23,955 
population  in  1880  the  valuation  was  $23,810,- 
693,  with  75,116  population;  in  1892  the  valu- 
ation was  estimated  at  $400,000,000,  with  375,- 
000  population.  Now  it  is  estimated  at  $450,- 
000,000,  with  the  population  estimated  by 
Governor  McGraw  at  415,000,  Jan.  1,  1896. 

— The  Western  Packing  Company  of  Port- 
land, Or.,  which  commenced  the  slaughter  of 
range  horses  some  six  months  ago,  closed  its 
abattoir  Feb.  24.  The  company  had  slaugh- 
tered 7000  horses  in  all,  and  had  a  market  for 
pickled  horse  flesh  in  Antwerp,  but  owing  to 
Chicago  packers  having  shipped  a  lot  of  flesh 
from  diseased  horses  there,  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment closed  the  country  against  American 
horse  meat  on  Feb.  1.  Several  tons  of  pickled 
horse  meat  were  shipped  to  Japan  as  an  ex- 
periment, but  no  market  was  found  there  and 
the  meat  was  thrown  into  the  ocean.  It  was 
found  that  the  receipts  from  fertilizer  made 
of  bones,  blood  and  waste  meat,  and  from  sale 
of  hides,  tails,  etc.,  would  not  balance  the 
cost  of  horses  and  slaughtering,  and  as  no 
more  meat  could  be  sold  for  the  present  the 
establishment  was  closed.  The  company  says 
it  may  reopen  next  fall,  when  the  "range 
horses  are  fat,  and  if  it  does  it  will  establish 
a  market  in  Chicago  for  the  sale  of  horse 
flesh,  as  a  number  of  persons  there  who  have 
tried  the  meat  have  formed  a  liking  for  it. 

— The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
taining the  AlamedaCo.  Supervisors  in  award- 
ing the  franchise  from  Oakland  to  Livermore 
to  E.  P.  Vandercook  has  removed  the  last 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  construction  of  the 
road.  A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Vandercook  went 
East  and  received  many  pledges  of  support  for 
his  road  when  the  cloud  on  the  franchise  was 
settled.  Now  that  the  franchise  has  been 
affirmed  the  construction  of  the  road  will  be 
pushed  with  all  possible  baste.  The  new  road 
will  start  at  the  terminus  of  the  present 
system  managed  by  E.  P.  Vandercook  at 
Fruitvale.  From  there  it  will  go  along  the 
foothills  toward  Haywards,  only  keeping  well 
to  the  north  of  the  county  road,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Haywards  electric  line.  A 
branch  will  run  from  the  main  line  to  Hay- 
wards. The  line  will  run  to  Livermore  aud 
thence  to  the  Corral  Hnllow  mines  and  will  be 
operated  by  electricity  and  will  be  adapted 
so  as  to  carry  both  freight  and  passengers. 
It  will  open  up  much  new  territory  and  such 
a  line  has  been  in  demand  for  several  years. 


How's  This  ! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  I 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  aud  believe  bim  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  Arm. 

West  &  Trcax,  Wholesale  DruReists,  Toledo,  O. 
Wai.dino,  Kinnan  &  Makvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists. Toledo,  O. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  Testimonials  free. 


KNOCK 


THE 


A  sore  spot,  green, 
black,  or  blue,  is  a 


SPOTS  °-  ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


BRUISE 


and 
the 


watch  the  color 
soreness  disappear. 


fade, 


OUT. 


IT  IS  MACICAL. 


JUST  WHAT  YOD  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering  Poultry  ..Houses,  Sheds'and  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT  A  SflALL  COST. 
250  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  and  Paint  Complete  


S4.00 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  ..r^ 


ery  St.,  San  Francisco, 
oadway,  Los  Angeles. 


HATHAWAY  FENCE  WIRE. 


PAT.  NOV.  19 


STRONG. 
HANDSOME 


ABOVt  wUT  IS  ONE-li.,u>  ACTUAL  8l*.c. 
The  best  substitute  for  barb  wire  ever  invented— perfectly  harmless  to  stock.  This  fencing  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Belle  Mead  Stock  Farm  of  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.,  as  well  as  by  the  N.  Y.,  L.  E.&  W.  R.  R. 

GALVANIZED    STEEL    1A/IRE  NETTINGS 

For  Poultry  Yards,  Pigeon  Houses,  Aviaries,  Etc. 

Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing  and  Gates. 

WIRE  ROPE. 

BARB     WIRE!        WIRE     CLOTH ! 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  COMPANY, 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


25-27  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfq.  Co. 

MAKERS  OF 

WIRE 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 


WORKS;  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE '.  8  AND  10    PINE  STREET. 


FRANK  L.   BROWN,  PACIFIC  COAST  AGENT. 


With  this  tool  every  field  can  be 
maoe  SMOOTH  AS  A  FLOOR  and 
the  soil  pulverized  fine  enough  for  a 
garden  bed. 
This  harrow  is  also  a  great 

ROAD  BUILDER. 

REDUCED  PRICES. 

CLARK'S  FAMOUS  CUTAWAY 
HARROWS. 

Reversible,  with  Extension  Heads. 
Best  tool  on  earth. 

Write  for  treatise  on  Orchard  Cul- 
ture—Free. 

Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 

CLARK'S  SMOOTHING  AIND  LEVtLI>u  HARROW.        421  AND  423  MAKKKT  STREET, 

l-Horse,6-ft.cut,$l7;  2-Horse,8-ft.cut,f21;  2  Horse.  10-ft.  cut.NS.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


\AI.  C  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 

dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE.— The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 

is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES,  ETC.,  ETC.    Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


E 


xpenence 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap- 
plied. To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  10% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat- 
ed with  Potash  are  compara- 
tively free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain, 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  tent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

S3  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

flEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


steeO 

FARM  TRUCK* 


LOW  DOWN. 


Durable. 


SAVES  HALF  A  HORSE. 

25  per  cent  stronger  than  wood.  25  per 
1  cent,  less  draft  than  the  common  wagon,  i 
i  and  many  other  superior  points — all  are  , 
described  In  our  descriptive  circulars.  We 
1  are  very  anxious  to  nave  you  know  all  I 
i  about  It.  Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

iBETTENDORF  AXLE  CO., 

DAVENPORT    I  A. 

JENSEN  &  LAUR1TZEN, 

Watsonville,  Cal  Manufacturers  of  the 


McLean  and  Dorsey  Orchard 
and  Field  Cultivators. 

Both  similar  In  construction  of  frame  and  teeth, 
but  different  lift  for  raising  and  lowering  cultiva- 
tor, the  Dorsey  being  the  latest  Improved  and  lifts 
very  easy.  Both  Cultivators  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  all  who  use  them,  either  for  field  or 
orchard  use. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  Agents, 


16  &  18  Drumm  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal, 


THE- 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  8. 1883.  Patented  April  17.  1888. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LI8SKNDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  la  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
Is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches.  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  Its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parta 
of  the  country. 

larThls  Scraper  1b  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  **0;  Steel,  two-horse, 
•31.   Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSEHDEH,  ST0CKT0H.  CAL. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH 

PUMPS,  AIR  LiFTS,  is 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WORKS. Ab±. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  1,  1896. 
WHEAT.— In  the  local  market  the  demand 
for  spot  parcels  has  been  quiet.  The  only- 
transactions  made  public  have  been  small 
quantities  favorably  situated  for  topping  off  a 
cargo  or  else  to  be  used  to  stiffen  a  vessel. 
Export  buyers  express  indifference  unless 
they  secure  round  parcels  at  their  figures. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  strong  holders  of 
wheat  are  equally  indifferent  as  sellers. 
They  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  markets  at 
the  East  and  abroad  will  do  better  and  that 
prices  on  this  coast  will  sympathize.  This 
view  seems  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Chicago 
records  of  transactions  in  cash  wheat  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April  for  twenty-one 
years  past  or  from  1875  to  1895  inclusive. 
From  the  low  point  in  March  to  the  highest 
point  in  April  the  average  advance  was  13  18- 
100  cents.  According  to  E.  C.  Hodges  &  Co. 
of  Boston  the  highest  advances  in  the  above 
years  was  55%  cents  a  bushel  at  Chicago  in 
in  April  and  May  from  the  lowest  March 
price,  and  the  smallest  advance  was  2  cents. 
Acting  on  the  above  large  operators  at  the 
East  are  said  to  be  holding  for  an  advance  in 
prices  this  year.  A  bulletin  just  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  shows  that  the 
world's  crop  for  1895  exceeded  that  of  1891  by 
142,000,000  bushels,  although  it  was  less  than 
the  crop  for  1894  by  124,000,000  bushels.  It  is 
also  shown  that  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
increase  in  the  wheat  production  of  Russia. 
The  crop  of  Russia  in  Europe  increased  from 
253,000,000  bushels  in  1891  to  461,000,000  in 
1893,  an  increase  of  more  than  80  per  cent,  and 
although  in  1894  and  1895  it  shows  a  falling 
off  from  the  enormous  yield  of  1893,  it  still 
exceeds  400,000,000  in  1895.  The  total  Russian 
yield,  including  Trans-Cancasia  and  two  gov- 
ernments of  western  Siberia,  exceeded,  in 
1893,  52,000,000  bushels,  which  was  more  than 
132,000,000  over  the  total  of  the  United  States 
for  the  same  year.  The  total  Russian  yield 
for  1894  was  524,000,000  an  excess  over  the 
yield  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  of  64,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  in  1895  the  total  Russia 
product  reached  the  figure  of  474,000,000  bush- 
els, which  was  just  7,000,000  more  than  the 
total  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  period. 
The  figures  show  a  decrease  during  the  three 
years  in  the  Russian  yield,  while  that  of  the 
United  States  has  been  increasing,  although 
the  yield  for  1895  in  our  own  country  is  con- 
siderably below  that  of  1892,  and  immensely 
inferior  to  the  mammoth  crop  of  1891.  The 
crop  of  Argentina,  which  is  always  a  promi- 
nent factor  in  the  world's  wheat  crop,  in- 
creased from  32,000,000  bushels  in  1891  to 
80,000,000  in  1894,  but  it  fell  back  to  60,000,000 
bushels  last  year.  Whether  this  indicates 
that  the  wheat  development  of  our  South 
American  rival  is  permanently  arrested  is 
very  doubtful,  as  there  are  no  data  from 
which  a  conclusion  can  be  reached  on  this 
subject. 

The  above  data  form  quite  an  interesting 
study  and  should  be  kept  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

Export  clearances  from  San  Francisco  from 
July  to  March  26th  are  :  1895-6,  8,949,854  cen- 
tals, and  1894-5,  6,693,147. 

The  demand  in  our  market  for  milling 
grades  of  wheat  is  practically  unchanged.  In 
the  absence  of  free  supplies  it  holds  fairly 
steady.  The  local  market  is  quoted  by  buy- 
ers as  follows :  Low  grades,  $101.06%  ;  No.  1 
shipping,  $1.07%@1.08%;  choice,  $1.10;  mill- 
ing, $1.1501.20%,  with  an  advance  paid  in 
exceptional  cases. 

Speculative  Wheat  Market.—  Trading  on 
call  the  past  week  was  only  fair.  Operators 
seem  to  be  afraid  to  venture  much.  This  fear 
is  caused  by  the  way  in  which  the  Chicago 
market  bobs  around.  The  latter  seems  to  be 
controlled  by  weather  reports,  which  makes 
transactions  more  sentimental  than  on  statis- 
tical lines.  Dealings  East  seem  to  be  going 
largely  to  July  at  the  expense  of  May,  thus 
confirming  our  statement  made  two  weeko 
ago.  Many  large  operators  look  for  better 
prices. 

The  closing  prices  per  bushel  at  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  per  cental,  were  as  follows : 


Friday. 


Chicago. 

San  Francisco. 

May. 

May.  Dec. 

 63H 

 63% 

1  OSH      1  Olii 
1  07'/2      1  06% 

 63VB 

  1  07^ 

 63% 

1  06%       1  06% 

 63'/8 

1  06Ya       1  06% 

Crop  Prospects.— Rainfalls  the  past  week 
improved  the  outlook  for  the  crop  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  The  most  generous  precipita- 
tion was  in  those  counties  which  were  in  the 
greatest  need  of  it,  thus  insuring  better  re- 
sults at  this  writing.  Up  north  the  prospects 
continue  favorable.  At  the  East  our  advices 
continue  conflicting,  which  makes  it  quite  im- 
possible to  estimate  what  the  yield  is  liable 
to  be.  Confirmed  advices  from  India  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  outturn  will  be  from  25  to 
33%  per  cent  below  that  of  1895.  This  is  a 
large  falling  off.  The  Argentine  crop  is  also 
short,  but  the  Chili  crop  is  a  full  average. 

Charters. — For  spot  vessels  offers  are  at 
the  rate  of  20s  for  iron,  U.  K.  The  ton- 
nage situation  is  as  follows :  Vessels  in  port 
loading,  21,130  registered  tons,  against  31,520 
at  like  date  in  1895;  disengaged  in  port,  55,- 
267;  1895,  45,014;  on  the  way,  207,411;  1895, 
233,106. 

BARLEY.— Improved  crop  prospects  cause 
a  weaker  feeling  for  feed,  but  bright,  plump 
grain  suitable  for  brewers  or  export  purposes 
is  scarce  and  held  with  considerable  firmness. 
The  consumption  of  the  former  continues 
quite  free.  The  export  clearances  from  this 
Port  from  July  to  March  26th  are:  1895-6, 
1,891,893 centals;  1894-5,  525,911  centals. 

For  spot  the  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Feed,  67^@73^c;  brewing,  80@85c,  with,  in 


some  cases,  a  slight  advance  paid  on  the  out- 
side figures  for  gilt-edge  brewing. 

For  future  delivery  trading  on  call  has  been 
light  the  past  week. 

The  closing  prices  for  No.  1  feed  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   70H  69H 

Friday   10% 

Saturday   69J-5  10% 

Monday   60  70H 

Tuesday   69%  70« 

OATS. — The  improved  demand  reported 
last  week  still  continues,  but  owing  to  liberal 
stocks  and  supplies  to  draw  from  the  market 
is  not  any  higher.  The  market  is  quoted 
steady  at  "the  following  prices :  Milling,  80@ 
85c;  feed,  65@80c:  gray,  70075c;  red,  for 
seed,  60c@  ;  black,  65c,  Surprise,  90@96%c. 

CORN. — The  market  is  inactive.  Dealers 
report  an  almost  total  absence  of  any  demand. 
Our  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Large  yel- 
low, 87%09Gc;  small  round,  983^c@$1.00 ; 
white,  80085c. 

RYE.— Market  dull  at  77%©80c. 

BUCKWHEAT.— The  market  is  quiet  at 
85@95c. 

FEEDSTUFF.— The  supply  and  demand 
are  about  equal.  Bran  is  quoted  at  $12.50 
@18  per  ton,  and  middlings  at  $16(3)18.50. 
Roll  barley  at  $16017,  and  feed  corn  at  $20021 
per  ton;  oilcake  meal,  $21021.50  per  ton;  cot- 
tonseed oilcake,  $21  per  ton. 

HAY.— The  market  seems  to  be  steadier. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Wheat,  $8011.50  per 
ton ;  oat,  $809;  wheat  and  oat,  $8(7/iil ;  barley, 
$7@9;  alfalfa,  $709;  clover,  $608.50;  com- 
pressed, $7010.50;  stock,  $6@7. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  35@60c  per 
bale. 

BEANS.— There  is  no  business  worth  speak- 
ing of.  To  sell  any  quantity,  it  is  said  that  a 
shading  in  prices  is  necessary.  The  East  re- 
ports a  fair  inquiry.  We  quote:  Bavos,  SI. 05 
@1. 20;  Small  Whites,  $1.25(77)1.40;  Pea,  $1.40 
@1.60;  Large  Whites,  $1.1001.17%;  Pink, 
90c@$1.20;  Reds,  $1.60(3)1.00;  Red  Kidneys, 
nominal;  Limas,  $2.25@2.55;  Butter,  $1.40 
©1  50. 

POTATOES.— Old  stocks  are  poor,  and  as 
receipts  are  free  the  market  favors  buyers. 
New  are  coming  in  generally  small  and  poor. 
The  latter  range  from  1  to  l%a  a  pound,  with 
larger  sizes  jobbing  at  an  advance.  Sweets 
range  from  $1.50(3)3  per  cental.  The  other 
kinds  are  quoted  as  follows:  Burbanks,  30 
@65c;  Garnet  Chiles,  25075c;  Early  Rose, 
40050c;  Petalumas  and  Tomales,  30045c. 

ONIONS.— The  market  seems  to  be  slow. 
Good  to  choice,  50065c;  extra  choice,  75085c; 
cut  onions,  25040c. 

VEGETABLES.— Seasonable  varieties  con- 
tinue in  liberal  supply.  Asparagus  is  the 
only  kind  that  holds  up.  The  market  is  quoted 
as  follows:  Asparagus,  750$2.5O  per  box;  rhu- 
barb, 35085c  per  box ;  green  peas,  l%0214c 
per  Jb. ;  string  beans,  8010c  per  ft. 

BUTTER. — Liberal  offerings  and  somewhat 
of  an  offish  demand  have  caused  still  lower 
prices.  Improved  pastures  are  against  sell- 
ers. The  market  closed  weak.  Creamery  is 
14%016c;  imitation  creamery,  13%015c; 
in  dairy,  rolls,  12014c. 

CHEESE. — Light  receipts  cause  a  steady 
market.  The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  ac- 
cording to  quality,  at  9011c  for  old  to  mild 
new,  and  lO011%c  for  Young  America. 

EGGS. — The  market  for  store  eggs  seems 
to  be  firmer,  but  for  ranch  it  is  barely  steady. 
The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Store,  100 
11c;  ranch,  11012c;  Duck,  15c. 

POULTRY.— Young  fowls  are  firm  with 
large  sized  and  well  conditioned  scarce  and 
wanted. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound   15@  16 

"        "        hens   15®  16 

Dressed  Turkeys  ® 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4  00@5  00 

young  6  00@7  50 

Broilers   3  00@6  00 

Fryers  5  00@6  50 

Hens  4  50@5  50 

Ducks  4  50@8  50 

Geese,  per  pair  1  25@2  00 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  25@1  75 

"      young  1  75@2  25 

HOPS.  —  Our  market  is  practically  un- 
changed. Dealers  are  still  canvassing  the 
crop  situation.  Eastern  mail  advices  report 
brewers  well  stocked,  with  the  growers  well 
sold  out,  which  caused  slightly  better  prices 
there.  European  advices  are  also  a  little 
better. 

WOOL.  —  Contrary  to  expectations,  the 
market  for  new  clip  is  low,  being  from  1  to  2 
cents  below  last  year's  spring  prices.  This  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  grade  being  poorer.  A 
Boston  circular  says :  "  The  curious  phenom- 
enon of  advancing  foreign  wools  and  declining 
domestic  in  the  same  market  at  the  same 
time  is  due  to  the  fact  that  American  wools 
have  no  foreign  outlet.  Foreign  scoured  and 
South  American  wools  are  being  re-exported. 
Though  the  lack  of  demand  from  American 
mills  is  cutting  down  sales,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  short  supply  of  wool  the  com- 
ing season.  The  drouth  in  Australia  now  just 
ending  has  killed  nine  and  a  half  millions 
sheep.  The  coming  Australian  clip  will, 
therefore,  be  180,000  bales  short.  Special  of- 
ficial statistics  furnished  the  "  Bulletin  "  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  a  further  decline  this  year  of  1.000,000 
sheep  in  the  United  States— a  consequent 
shortage  in  the  American  clip  of  1890  of  at 
least  20,000,000  pounds.  The  American  clip 
has  declined  steadily  since  1893." 

LIVE  STOCK.— Bullocks,  mutton  sheep 
and  calves  are  unchanged,  but  lambs  and 
hogs  are  lower.  The  decline  in  the  latter  is 
due  to  light  demand  for  block  hogs  and  lower 
prices  at  the  East.    Top  prices  are  only 


fetched  by  smooth  hogs  ranging  from  125  to 
175  pounds. 

Wholesale  rates  for  dressed  stock  from 
slaughterers  are  as  follows : 

Beef — First  quality,  5%c;  second  quality, 
4%©5c;  third  quality,  3%©4c. 

Veal— Large,  5©6c;  small,  6©7c. 

Mutton — Wethers,  6©6%c;  ewes,  6c. 

Lamb— Spring,  7©7%c. 

Pork — Live  hogs,  3%@4c  for  large,  4%c 
for  small ;  dressed,  4%©6%c. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  1,  1896. 

New  York  mail  advices  to  March  27th  are 
as  follows :  The  unseasonable  weather  has 
checked  consuming  demand  and  as  distributors 
are  fairly  well  supplied,  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  disposed  to  add  to  their  holdings  in  view  of 
a  prospect  of  a  further  depreciation  in  prices. 
The  statistical  position,  so  far  as  this  market 
is  concerned,  is  favorable  to  a  higher  range  of 
values ;  but  the  probability  of  competition 
with  outside  markets  which  have  received 
more  than  their  share  of  goods  in  consignment, 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  stock 
left  on  the  coast,  causes  an  unsettled  feeling 
in  California  goods,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  apricots.  The  latter  appear  to  be 
scarce  here  and  in  California,  and  although 
consumers  are  buying  only  from  hand  to 
mouth  the  tone  of  the  market  is  very  firm. 
Peaches  seem  to  be  wanted,  but  buyers'  views 
are  low ;  and  as  the  cheap  stock,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Chinese,  is  closely  cleaned 
up  little  business  results.  It  is  still  possible 
to  buy  at  4c  in  a  limited  way,  but  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  offered  at  that  figure  seems  to 
meet  the  views  of  few  sellers.  Some  fair 
stock  is  to  be  had  at  4%0434C,  but  for  the  best 
goods  up  to  6%c  is  asked.  Prunes  are  quiet, 
and  the  market  is  unsettled  in  view  of  ex- 
pected arrivals  from  the  coast  on  consignment 
or  joint  account.  The  very  small  sizes  such  as 
100s  to  110s,  110s  to  120s  and  120s  to  130s  are 
very  scarce,  and  appear  to  be  wanted.  Buy- 
ers, however,  are  not  disposed  to  pay  the 
prices  asked  for  such  goods  as  are  available. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  raisin  situation. 
Trade  is  slow,  speculation  is  dormant  and 
prices  are  more  or  less  nominal.  In  nuts  busi- 
ness, as  usual  at  this  season,  is  slow.  There 
is  some  speculative  interest  shown  in  Brazils, 
but  no  business  of  consequence  has  yet  come 
under  our  notice. 

Crop  prospects  in  this  State  continue  to  be 
more  or  less  of  an  absorbing  question.  Rains 
the  past  week  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
State,  with  the  most  liberal  precipitation  re- 
ported from  the  southern  part,  which  was 
greatly  in  need  of  it.  The  rainfall  has  been 
followed  by  a  cold  wave,  with  more  or  less 
wind  reported.  Where  the  latter  prevailed, 
no  frosts  are  said  to  have  occurred;  but  in 
several  localities,  frosts  are  reported,  and  at 
this  writing  the  damage  done  is  hard  to  state. 
It  is  still  cold,  and  unless  warmer  weather 
sets  in  or  wind  takes  place,  it  is  feared  that 
frosts  will  occur  in  many  localities. 

In  our  market  there  is  very  little  business 
passing.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn, 
transactions  are  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  small  parcels  or  assorted  carload  lots,  chiefly 
for  Pacific  coast  points.  Business  in  last 
month  was  the  lightest  on  record  since  Cali- 
fornia became  a  factor  in  the  fruit  market. 
This  has  been  due  to  the  demand  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  being  supplied  almost  en- 
tirely by  consignments  now  there.  For  dried 
peaches  there  is  a  small  demand  for  local 
shipments  in  assorted  car  lots.  The  price 
named  is  3©4%c,  according  to  quality.  Apri- 
cots are  slow  at  7@9c.  Pitted  plums  are 
quoted  at  404%c.  For  evaporated  apples  the 
demand  is  light  at  4©4%.c.  One  firm  cleaned 
up  a  parcel  of  sun-dried  apples,  sliced,  at  lc, 
which  is  the  lowest  price  on  record.  The  ap- 
ples were  badly  cut  in  slicing.  The  market 
for  sun-dried  is  quoted  at  2@2%c  for  quar- 
tered and  l%(32c  for  sliced.  Prunes  are  essen- 
tially unchanged  since  our  last  week's  review. 
They  are  quoted  on  the  basis  of  3@3%cfor  the 
four  sizes.  Raisins  are  quiet,  but  some  deal- 
ers hope  for  an  improvement  before  long. 
Dealers  quote  f .  o.  b.  parcels  as  follows :  2- 
crown,  l%c;  3-crown,  2©2%c. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

BERRIES. — Strawberries  have  been  com- 
ing in  fairly  well,  considering  the  rains  and 
cold  weather.  The  demand  is  only  fair.  The 
lower  quotations  are  for  berries  in  poor  condi- 
tion and  those  of  poor  quality.  The  market  is 
quoted  at  $308  a  chest  for  large  and  $10016  a 
chest  for  Longworths. 

APPLES. — Both  receipts  and  demand  are 
light.  The  market  is  quoted  at  45c@$l  per 
box  for  common  to  good  and  $1.25@2  for  choice 
to  fancy. 

CITRUS  FRUITS.— Cold  weather  inter- 
feres with  the  demand,  but  lighter  receipts 
cause  a  fairly  steady  market  for  common  to 
good  and  a  firm  market  for  choice  to  fancy.  It 
is  quoted  as  follows  for  oranges  :  Seedlings, 
$1©1.75  per  box;  navels,  $1.50@1.75,  with 
some  very  choice  selling  in  a  small  way  up  to 
$3,  and  even  $3.25.  Lemons,  common  to  fair, 
$101.50;  good  to  choice,  $1.7502.50,  with  some 
very  choice  selling  at  a  slight  advance. 


A GRADUATE  OP  THE  STATE  NORMAL 
School  wishes  position  as  nursery  governess. 
Music,  French,  Kindergarten.  Two  years'  ex- 
perience City  or  country.  $30  per  month.  M.  C, 
724  Guerrero  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED,  A  SEPARATOR, 

2('0  or  400  lbs.  capacity.   State  price  to 
b  U  T  L  E  R    dfc    F»  Ft  M  T  T, 
Visalin,  Cal. 


Curious  Facts. 


In  Hebrew  marriages  the  woman  is 
placed  to  the  right  of  her  mate.  With 
every  other  nation  in  the  world  her 
place  in  the  ceremony  is  on  the  left. 

In  a  factory  at  New  Haven  a  few 
days  ago  a  girl  fainted  and  fell  to  the 
floor,  whereupon,  out  of  pure  sympa- 
thetic nervousness,  eleven  other  girls 
fainted,  one  after  the  other. 

The  belief  that  the  shallower  parts  of 
the  bottom  of  the  eastern  Atlantic  are 
parts  of  a  submerged  continent  once 
joined  to  the  mainland  seems  to  be 
growing.  Scientific  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  Plato's  story  of  a  lost  Atlantis 
has  recently  multiplied  a  hundredfold. 

Traveling  churches  are  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway, 
which  passes  through  many  desert 
tracts,  where  neither  village  nor  church 
can  be  met  with  for  miles.  Cars  fitted 
up  for  divine  service  will  be  attached 
to  the  trains  for  the  benefit  of  the 
officials. 

The  mikado  is  the  religious  head  of 
the  Japanese,  as  well  as  their  ruler. 
His  place  is  hereditary,  and  it  has  been 
filled  by  members  of  his  family  for 
more  than  2500  years.  His  is  incom- 
parably the  most  ancient  lineage 
known.  The  mikado  is  the  122d  of  the 
line.  The  founder  of  it,  was  contem- 
porary with  Nebuchadnezzar,  600  B.  C. 


Safety  Hand  Separators. 

We  do  not  claim 
to  offer  the  pub- 
lic the  lowest 
price  separator, 
though  we  do 
claim  to  offer  the 
cheapest,  quality 
considered.  Some 
machines  are 
good   only  to 
separate  a 
farmer  from  his 
oafety  Hand  Separator 
will  do  good  skimming  for  a  life  time. 
Send  for  circular.    P.  M.  Sharples, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


money 


DEWEY  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


April  4,  1896. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Observations  by  the  Lecturer. 


The  winter  or  rainy  season  is  prac- 
tically over,  and  early  summer,  with 
its  new  labors,  new  flowers,  new  pic- 
nics, new  faces,  new  ventures,  new 
prospects,  new  politics  and  longer 
days,  is  coming  on  apace.  The  reader 
may  inquire  "What  about  spring?'' 
Well,  that  began  last  September  with 
the  advent  of  the  "early  rains"  and 
may  be  said  to  have  ended  with  the 
"later  rains"  last  week.  The  battle 
between  spring  and  summer  is  the 
north  wind,  which,  somewhat  belated, 
entered  the  field  on  Sunday,  March 
29th,  in  a  mild  sort  of  way,  was  stoutly 
reinforced  during  the  night  and  threat- 
ened to  carry  all  before  it  on  Monday; 
and,  as  this  had  to  be  mailed  no  later 
than  Monday  evening,  the  close  of  the 
siege  could  not  be  recorded.  These 
winds  are  unpopular  and  said  to  be  in- 
jurious, but  they  are  also  believed  to 
be  necessary  and  beneficial.  These 
warm  and  wonderful  interior  valleys 
are  such,  north  wind  included;  who  will 
predict  their  healthfulness  without 
them  ?  They  drive  away  or  dry  up 
surplus  moisture  and  prepare  the  in- 
terior for  the  coming  heat.  They 
strengthen  the  growing  straw  to  en- 
able it  to  stand  upright  and  produce 
kernels  instead  of  superabundant 
straw.  They  cure  rust  in  the  "twinkle 
of  an  eye."  They  convert  pastures 
into  hay  uncut,  which  would  blacken 
and  rot  under  continued  moisture. 
They  would  dry  us  up  and  blow  us 
away  eventually  did  not  the  final  vic- 
tory of  the  south  wind  stay  his  fiery 
breath,  when  all  is  forgotten  and  the 
weather  clerk  assumes  control  and 
works  out  a  glorious  destiny. 


W.  F.  Hill  is  the  Worthy  Lecturer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient 
officers  in  that  great  Grange  State. 
A  few  days  ago  the  writer  received 
the  following  fraternal  communication, 
which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  of  interest 
to  California  Patrons  at  this  time  : 

Westfokd,  Pa.,  March  20,  1S96. 

Mr.  George  OliUyer — Worthy  Lecturer 
and  Brother:  As  it  is  our  common  fortune 
to  hold  the  same  position  in  our  Order  in  our 
respective  States,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
it  might  be  mutually  helpful  if  each  had  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  what  his  fellows 
were  doing  in  other  States. 

Accordingly  I  am  pleased  to  send  you,  under 
separate  cover,  a  copy  of  "Topics  and  Sugges- 
tions to  Lecturers  in  Pennsylvania,"  which  I 
have  recently  prepared  and  sent  out.  I  have 
tried  to  make  everything  so  plain  in  regard 
to  the  uniform  systematic  work  therein  taken 
up  that  it  will  be  self-explanatory  to  each 
Lecturer  who  will  read  it  carefully.  In  re- 
turn, I  should  be  pleased  to  have  from  you  a 
description  of  the  kind  of  work  you  are  doing, 
and  how,  together  with  any  other  informa- 
tion and  thoughts  you  may  have  to  offer. 

Very  fraternally  yours,  W.  F.  Hill. 

The  preparation  referred  to  has  since 
come  to  hand,  is  an  eight-page  pam- 
phlet filled  with  "topics  and  sugges- 
tions "  suitable  for  examination  and 
discussion  in  the  Grange  or  any  agri- 
cultural school  or  association,  and  from 
which  the  writer  expects  to  quote  as 
occasion  may  offer.  The  Lecturer  ex- 
tends sincere  thanks  to  Brother  Hill 
for  these  favors,  and  hopes  to  recipro- 
cate in  similar  lines  hereafter.  Brother 
Hill  also  favors  this  office  with  a  small 
tract  giving  an  outline  of  the  course  of 
home  reading  in  agriculture  as  pre- 
pared by  "The  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  School  of  Agriculture,"  denom- 
inated a  "Chautauqua  Course."  The 
readings  are  divided  into  three  groups: 

Group  1. — On  Crop  Production. 

Group  2. — On  Live  Stock  Produc- 
tion. 

Group  3. — On  Horticulture  and  Flori- 
culture. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania  is  seeking  to  educate 
her  tillers  of  the  soil  at  the  request  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  most  pressing  labor  on  the  wheat 
farms  at  the  present  time  is  plowing 
fallow.  This  should  be  done  as  late  as 
moisture  will  permit,  to  kill  the  weeds 
and  other  foul  growth  before  it  ripens 
and  seeds  the  ground  again;  and  it 
should  never  be  done  dry,  as  it  injures 


the  soil  besides  seeding  it  to  foul  stuff. 
The  present  season  has  been  very  fa- 
vorable to  plowing  and  the  work  is  well 
advanced,  all  due  to  the  seasonable 
rains  of  the  past — contrary  to  the  ex- 
perience of  a  year  ago,  while  then  it 
was  water-soaked  and  solid,  breaking 
up  in  chunks.  However,  the  plows 
draw  heavy  on  account  of  the  greater 
depth  sought  and  the  crust  that  had 
been  brought  nearer  the  surface  by 
shallow  cultivation. 


The  writer  is  in  receipt  of  an  inter- 
esting letter  from  Bro.  R.  S.  Twitchell 
of  Grass  Valley  Grange.  Inclement 
weather  had  prevented  two  meetings 
during  the  winter,  but  those  had  were 
interesting.  Writes  the  brother:  "At 
our  last  meeting  Question  1,  for  March, 
'Should  immigration  be  restricted?' 
was  pretty  thoroughly  debated  pro 
and  con,  after  which  the  Grange  voted 
in  favor  of  restriction  in  a  measure. 
The  question,  'Is  the  young  farmer 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matrimonial 
market  ?  '  occasioned  some  merriment 
when  some  of  us  country  people  re- 
marked that  our  sons  ranging  from  It; 
to  24  seemed  to  be  in  pretty  good  de- 
mand, never  having  an  evening  to 
spend  at  home  since  the  advent  of  Leap 
Year."  The  matter  intended  for  the 
National  Lecturer  came  too  late,  as 
March  20th  was  the  last  day,  and  the 
report  had  gone  on.  Nevertheless, 
Bro.  Twitchell  has  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  favor  and  the  Lecturer  hopes  a 
continuance. 

The  many  old  friends  of  theSpilmans 
will  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Sis- 
ter Spilman  at  her  home  near  Penning- 
ton, this  county.  She  was  relict  of 
Bro.  B.  R.  Spilman,  who  preceded  her 
to  the  grave  several  years  ago.  They 
were  charter  members  of  North  Butte 
f!  range  and  he  was  its  Master  several 
terms  and  afterwards  served  as  Master 
of  the  California  State  Grange.  He 
had  also  served  in  the  California  Legis- 
lature. The  sad  event  occurred  on 
March  23rd,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  80 
years  5  months  and  11  days.  Both 
were  zealous  members  of  the  Grange. 
Sister  Spilman  leaves  four  sons  and 
one  daughter  and  a  host  of  friends  to 
mourn  her  departure.  She  was  a  na- 
tive of  Kentucky,  and  resided  in  this 
county  many  years. 


The  latest  confidence  swindle  was 
perpetrated  in  San  Francisco  last 
week,  or,  rather,  was  exposed,  it  hav- 
ing been  worked  for  some  time.  A 
man  named  Miller  and  his  wife  were 
the  swindlers  and  the  public  was  the 
swindled,  at  least  that  portion  that  ex- 
pect to  beat  the  experts  at  their  own 
game.  They  were  induced  to  buy 
cards  with  numbers  on  them,  to  be  put 
in  a  box  and  in  due  time  to  be  drawn 
out  with  a  $25  order  for  goods  at- 
tached. It  transpired  that  other 
cards  were  substituted  and  the  firm 
got  the  money.  It  is  said  that  the 
swindlers  gathered  in  over  $10,00(1  be- 
fore the  trick  was  discovered.  The 
plausibility,  or,  rather,  the  ease  of  the 
game  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  contribu- 
tions required  were  small  and  distrib- 
uted over  many  heads.  There  is  noth- 
ing said  about  "hayseeds"  this  time. 
The  swindlers  are  gone. 

A  recent  letter  from  Worthy  Master 
Greer  informs  the  writer  that  "  Stock- 
ton will  hold  a  mass  meeting  April  11th, 
to  be  addressed  by  Past  State  Master 
Daniel  Flint  of  Sacramento  and  Sacra- 
mento county  on  April  22d,  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  Past  Master  Roache  of 


No  other  lamp-chimneys  a 
quarter  so  good  as  Macbeth's; 
or  cheap  in  the  long  run. 

You  want  the  right  shape 
besides.  We'll  send  you  the 
Index  ;  free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 


Watsonville."  Having  been  assigned 
by  the  Master  to  the  Petaluma  meet- 
ing on  April  4th,  and  replying  that  I 
would  go  if  possible,  he  replies  that 
"  It  will  not  do  for  you  to  say  you  will 
go  if  possible,"  etc.  Therefore  I  am  in 
for  it,  but  I  pity  the  audience.  Nurs- 
ing a  mild  case  of  grip,  with  chances 
either  way,  suggested  the  conditions. 


The  Sutter  and  surrounding  county 
farmers  and  Grangers  will  hold  their 
mass  meeting  and  basket  picnic  on 
April  30th  in  the  private  grove  of 
B.  F.  Walton.  No  effort  will  be  spared 
to  make  it  the  equal  of  the  best  gath- 
ering of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  the 
county.  Past  State  Lecturer  S.  Good- 
enough  of  Oakland  has  promised  to  be 
present  as  one  of  the  speakers.  Gov- 
ernor Budd  was  invited,  but  says  his 
engagements  are  such  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  come.  In  addition  to  the 
speaking,  a  varied  programme  of  lit- 
erary exercises  is  in  course  of  prepa- 
tion  and  will  be  announced  hereafter. 
The  whole  State  is  invited.  Many  of 
the  leading  public  men  of  the  State 
have  attended  these  gatherings,  in- 
cluding the  late  Governor  Waterman. 
The  locality  is  four  miles  southwest  of 
Yuba  City,  in  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing localities  in  the  State. 


Labor  statistics  disclose  the  fact 
that  the  American  workman  is  more 
productive,  man  for  man,  than  the 
workman  of  any  other  nation,  and  this 
superiority  is  due  to  better  education, 
better  homes,  better  food  and  better 
clothes.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact 
that  the  American  wage-earner,  if  of 
good  habits,  has  a  reasonable  hope  of 
bettering  his  condition. 


The  G  range  is  not  languishing.  In 
proof  of  this  the  Farmer's  Friend  re- 
cords four  new  Granges  organized  in 
Pennsylvania  since  our  last  report ; 
three  in  Ohio,  three  in  Michigan,  one 
in  New  Hampshire,  one  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and, two  in  New  York,  and  one  in 
Colorado. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 


The  Safent,  Kent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  Itntments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
1  Removes  all  Bunchen  or  Blemishes  from  Home* 
and  Cattle.    SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  bleviish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid*  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


The  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon. 


PAIN- 
KILLER 

THE  GREAT 

Family  Medicine  of  the  Age. 

Taken  Internally,  It  Cures 

Diarrhoea.  Cramp,  and  Pain  in  the 
Stomach,  Sore  Throat,  Sudden  Colds, 
Coughs,  &c,  &c. 

Used  Externally,  It  Cures 

Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains, 
Toothache,  Pain  in  the  Face,  Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism,  Frosted  Feet. 

No  article  ever  attained  to  such  unbounded 

popularity.— Sal  em  Observer. 
An  article  of  great  merit  and  virtue.—  Cinn. 

Nonpareil. 

We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Pain-KiUer.  We  have  Been  ita  magic  effects  in 
soothing  the  severest  pain,  and  know  it  to  be  a 
good  article. — Cincinnati  Dinpateh. 

A  speedy  cure  for  pain— no  family  should  be 
without  it. — Montreal  Transcript. 

Nothing  has  yet  surpassed^  the  Pain-Klller, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  family  medicine  now 
In  use.—  Tenn.  Organ. 

It  has  real  merit;  as  a  means  of  removing  pain, 
no  medicino  has  acquired  a  reputation  equal  to 
Perry  Davis'  Pain-KiUer.— Newport  (A*y.)  Daily 

It  is  really  a  valuable  medicine—  It  is  used  by 
many  Physicians.—  R»*ton  Traveller. 

Beware  of  imitations,  boy  only  the  genuina 
made  by  "Pfiiry  Davis.'1  Sold  erery where, 
large  buttles,  w  and  600. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 
4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  + 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

«- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


rOMPLETE 


CATALOGUE 
OP  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES.. 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.  C.  ME  AC  HAM  ARMS  CO.,  st.  louis, 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 

Be  si-  iik,  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  otber. 
O.  w.  York  Sc  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 


D 


If  CpDCDC  SEND  FOR 

■X  b  b  ~  E_  l\  O  Sample  cop;  or 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illnstrated  OCX  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog  of  DLL  OUlTLIbd 
FREE.  Tin;  A.I.  ROOT  CO.,  MedlnsuO. 


Width  of  tire,  6  in. ;  height  of  bolster,  30  in.  This 
is  just  the  wagon  for  your  farm  or  orchard.  It  is 
strong.  It  is  handy.  It  is  low  down.  Four  sizes, 
one  horse  to  six  horses.   Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  C.  RARIQ,  Oen'l  Agent. 
157  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IN  O  T  I  C  E  1 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor 
po ration,  for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  the 
office  of  the  Association,  108  Davis  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  WEDNESDAY,  April  8th, 
181)6.  I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHAS.  WOOD,  Secretary. 

Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  Give  plainly  your  name  and  address.  H.  K 
STARKWEATHER.  310  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


—  AND- 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


A  Manual  of  Methods   which  have  Vlelileil 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  ol  Varieties 
Itest  Adapted  to  the  Dlllercnt 
Districts  of  the  State. 


California  Inventors 


Pittsburgh  Pa 


Should  consult 
DEWEY  &  CO. 
American  and 
Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  In  1880.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  large  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  they  can 
obtain  elsewhere.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  infor- 
mation. No.  230  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  EliwARD 
J  WicKsox.  A.  M ..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  ana 
Entomology.  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Pre»s,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octaw.  599  paafj,  fully  illustrated,  price.  »3.00. 
pottpaid. 

FOR  SALE  BT 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


San  Francisco.  Cal 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STRKET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


April  4, 1896. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH   17,  1896, 

556,608.—  Oiler— T.  M.  Anderson,  New  Whatcom, 
Wash. 

556,571.— Log  Loader— Bateman  &  Lyda,  Forest 
Grove,  Or. 

556,45!?.  -Bicycle  Alarm— L.  D.  Craig,  S.  F. 
556,725.— Water  Filter— W.  B.  Farwell,  S.  F. 
556,535.— Puzzle— C.  M.  Fitz,  Oakland,  Cal. 

556.624.  — Car  Wheel— C.  W.  Flint.  Port  Townsend, 
Wash. 

556,667.— Gas  Governor— G.  E.  Ford.  Golden  Gate, 
Cal 

256.625.  — Logging  Jack  — J.  E.  Gilchrist,  South 
Bend,  Wash. 

556,462.— Apparatus  for  Starting  Races  —  A. 
Gray,  New  South  Wales. 

556.537.  — Sadiron — J.  F.  Hagerty,  S.  F. 

556.538.  — Harness  Buckle— S.  P.  Haney,  lone,  Or. 
556,466  —Crushing  Mill— F.  A.  Huntington,  S.  F. 
556,632. — Projectile — L.  A.  Johnson,  S.  F. 
556,583.— Horse  Power  —  T.  F.  Marquand,  Flor- 
ence, A.  T. 

556.434.  — Elevator  —  J.  Parkinson,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

556.435.  — Elevator— Parkinson,  Martin  &  Bowen, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

556,640— Wheel  Bearing  —  J.  Pettinger,  Santa 

Barbara,  Cal. 
556,375.— Fireproof  Building  —  G.  Rusnforth, 

Stockton,  Cal. 
556,591. — Photographs — F.  A.  Taber,  S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


Ozone  is  becoming  an  important  in- 
dustrial agent.  It  artificially  ages 
liquors,  removes  the  effect  of  oily  beans 
in  coffee,  and  improves  tobacco.  In 
its  late  application  to  the  rapid  sea- 
soning of  wood  for  sounding  boards  and 
musical  instruments,  it  increases  the 
resistance  of  the  wood  to  tempera- 
ture and  moisture,  and  adds  to  its 
acoustic  qualities.  It  thickens  linseed 
oil  for  linoleum  in  a  few  days,  where- 
as the  old  method  of  oxidation  often 
took  several  months.  It  bleaches  linen 
in  less  than  a  third  of  the  time  re- 
quired by  sunlight.  It  is  also  valuable 
in  chemical  and  technical  processes, 
especially  in  purifying  starch  deriva- 
tives from  undesirable  color,  odor  and 
taste. 

If  the  recent  discovery  that  all  sub- 
stances through  which  the  Roentgen 
rays  are  passing  become,  for  the  time, 
conductors  of  electricity  implies  that 
the  conductivity  of  an  electrolyte  can 
be  improved  by  the  transmission 
through  it  of  Roentgen  radiation,  there 
are  many  new  processes  in  electro- 
chemistry which  may  become  practi- 
cable— for  instance,  the  deposition  of 
crystalline  carbon.  The  internal  re- 
sistance of  galvanic  cells  and  storage 
batteries  may  also  be  diminished,  with 
consequences  of  great  magnitude  as 
regards  the  generation  of  electric  cur- 
rent by  these  means. 


Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies. 

For  special  and  general  information 
in  regard  to  the  best  makes  and  prices 
of  dairy  supplies,  Separators,  large  or 
small,  Babcock  Testers,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Cheese  Vats,  Tornado  Feed 
Cutters,  etc.,  as  well  as  close  estimates 
on  Creamery  Plants  of  any  capacity, 
write  R.  E.  Steele,  109  California  St., 
San  Francisco. 


A  good  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the 
extent  to  which  transmission  of  power 
by  electricity  is  gaining  ground  in  this 
country  by  the  statement  that,  in  the 
long-distance  plants  installed  by  the 
General  Electric  Company  during  1895, 
over  1200  miles  of  copper  wire  for 
transmission  purposes  alone  were  used, 
amounting  practically  to  1,200,000 
pounds  of  copper. 


A  Slight  Cold,  if  Neglected,  often  At- 
tacks the  Lungs.  "  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches"  give  immediate  and  effectual  relief. 


To  date  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  Railroad  directors  have  paid  out 
$1,222,250  for  construction.  The  road  is  built 
to  the  Tuolumne  river  and  in  another  mouth 
will  have  reached  the  Merced  river. 


Write  now. 
Oes  Moines 
,  Incubator  Co.  ■ 

BoxngDesMoines.Ia  1 


SUCCESSFUL  I 

INCUBATOR  ! 

Our  magnificent  ] 
new   cat  alogue  \ 
5fe  giving   full  in-  t 
»   formation  re-j 

Sarding  artificial! 
(itching  &  Brooding  { 
and  treatise  on  poul-  * 
try  raising  sent  for  io  j 
stamps.  Circular  free.  ; 


ROBERT   BRAND  Sc  CO., 

 Manufacturers  of  

"Minnesota  Chief"  Threshers  and  Self-Feeders. 

OUR  TOOTHLESS  DOUBLE  CYLINDER 

BEAN  SEPARATOR 

Is  the  only  perfect  machine 
FOR    BEAN  THRESHING. 

A  full  line  of  SEPARATOR,  ENGINE  and  HORSE-POWER  REPAIRS 
and  EXTRAS  always  in  stock. 
Repairing  and  Machine  Work  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 
521,  523,  525  THIRD  STREET,  BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  CLAY, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pies. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  Bale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


WE  GUARANTEE  13  CHICKS,  and  pay  ex- 
press; eggs,  $1.25;  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans.  Carman 
Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


J.  R.  CATLETT.  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Breeds 
only  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  fowls.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, 50c  per  setting  or  11  settings  for  $5.00.  Also 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  eggs  at  25c  each.  Leg- 
horn stock  for  sale  at  $12.00  per  doz.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.  Send  for  circular. 


R.  G.  HEAD.  Napa,  Cal.,  breeds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs,  $1.00  a  setting.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell, 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans;  Brown,  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns;  Black  SpanlBh ;  Black  Mlnorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  White  Leghorns,  B.  P. 
Rocks,  Light  Brahmas.  Eggs  $1.50  per  setting. 
Incubator  lots  of  Leghorns,  75  ets.  per  doz. 


J.  W.  FORGECS,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Fine  Fowls 
and  Eggs.   Write  to  me. 


L.  F.  EATON,  Florin.  Sac'to  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder  Jer- 
sey Cattle,  Essex  Hogs,  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison.  Cal.  Bl.  Mln- 
orcas and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  —  Berkshires  from  imported 
stock— Mayfield,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Bent  in  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


HATCH  Chjckens  BY.g^AM-. 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Simple  Perfect,  Self-Regulat- 
ing. Thousands  Id  successful 
operation.  Lowcwt  priced 
flrnt-cluwn  Hud  her  ni:nic. 

GEO.  II.  ST  A II Li 

1  1  I  toiaas.  fitli  N|.  QnliK  v.lll. 


SHORT -HORNED  BULLS! 

GOOD  ONES. 

Come  and  see  them  and  you  will  buy  them.  One 
2  years  old,  the  others  are  long  yearlings.  All 
sired  by  the  celebrated  Baron  Butterfly;  from 
Scotch  cows;  all  registered;  from  good  dairy 
cows. 

Also  Jacks  and  Jennets  of  the  French  Mammoth 
family. 

Also  one  imported  French  Draft  Stallion,  coal 
black. 

Address  E.  S.  DRIVER,  Antelope,  Sac.  Co.. 
Cal.  Antelope  is  on  the  overland  railroad,  14  miles 
north  of  Sacramento  City.  Parties  met  by  ap- 
pointment at  station. 


LODDER'S 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.  T.  AMES,  Gait, Cal. 


fUSSGBfilH  IT 
.SL1N&,  WILL 

PAY 

to  get  our  la- 
.  test    C  a  t  a  - 
7.  logne  of  the 
^(neatest  line 
^of 

IIAVTnnl  C  on  Earth.  A  pr.sl.il  will  bring  It. 
nM  I  IUUL«  Also  valuable  information  about 
Haying  and  Hay  Barns.  Cur  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  wi  th 
any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
harvesU^Yrite  at  once.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Blake,    Moffltt    dfc  To\A/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeies. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


Pacific  Refining;  &  Roofing  Co. 

153  CROCKER  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

COAL  TAR  AND  ROOFING  AND  PAVING  PITCH, 
ROOFING  AND  BUILDING  PAPERS, 
ROOF  PAINTS  of  Superior  Quality. 

A  California  Manufacturing  Establishment. 

WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

Porter  Bros.  &  Co., 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  AND  RECEIVERS 

CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS. 
DRIED  FRUITS,  PRUNES,  RAISINS,  NUTS,  HONEY,  BEANS,  ETC. 

 AGENTS  FOR  

LOS  NIETOS  AND  RANCHITO  WALNUT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

NO.  313  AND  315  DAVIS  STREET,      :       :       :       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SESSIONS  &  CO.-, 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Log  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  bare 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jan'y  and  Feb'y 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.  Correspondence  solic'td. 


4  Free  Offers! 

For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Rukal  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth_ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sut* 
scriber  promptly  renewing  his  or  her  subscrip 
tion. 

Second — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  for  the  same. 

Third — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Rural. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

In  any  communication  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  binder  is  desired,  and  to  what  ad- 


INI 


dress  it  is  to  be  sent. 


THE  PACIFIC    RURAL  PRESS, 


220  Market  Street     San  Franclaco,  Cal. 
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Binders, 
Reapers, 
Headers. 

Hollingsworth 

Rakes. 

The  Original  and  Genuine 

Buckeye  Mower 

 IS  BUILT  BY  

AULTMAN,  MILLER  &  CO., 

AT  AKRON, 
In  Buckeye  State  of  Ohio. 

It  you  don't  believe  it  we  will  send  you  proof. 
DON'T  BE  DECEIVED. 
WE  give  you  facts,  NOT  falsehoods. 


HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  &  18  DRUMM  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Binders, 
Reapers, 
Headers. 

Steel  Rakes. 


THE  BUCKETS  MOWER,  invented  by 
Lewfta  Miller,  and  manufactured  by  Aultiuan. 
Miller  &  Co..  at  Akron,  Ohio,  is  sold  by 
Hooker  8t  Co  .  of  San  Francisco.  Inasmuch 
as  certaiu  other  purtii-s  claim  to  be  able  to  fur- 
nish "Original''  Buckeyes— a  grossly  false  pre- 
tense, made  expressly  to  profit  by  the  great 
reputation  gained  for  the  machine  by  its  pro- 
jectors and  makers— we  will  mail  on  request  a 
short  statement  of  facts  which  will  remove  all 
doubts  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the  Buckeye. 


HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  &  18  DRUMM  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 


The  Knowlton  Front  Cut  Floating  Bar  Mower 

With    Knowlton's    Bar*  Carrying  Spring. 


THE    KNOWLTON    MOWER    WITH    FOOT  LEVER 


THE  SICKLE  EYE  is  large,  has  no  parts  or  holts  to  give  trouble  In 

getting  loose. 

THE  OSCILLATING  JOINT  of  bar  permits  of  self-adjusting  tilt 

of  guards  to  ride  into  and  out  of  dead  furrows,  or,  If  on  top  of  a  bog,  the 
guards  will  point  down  to  cut  clear  its  opposite  side,  making  thus  a 
Genuine  Floating  Bar. 

BRASS  FITTINGS  are  supplied  for  crank  journals,  and  for  wrist 

pin  bearing,  which  may  be  easily  renewed. 

THE  DRIVER'S  SEAT  is  behind  the  cut,  out  of  danger,  easily 

accessible,  convenient  to  levers,  and  arranged  to  balance  weight  on 
wheels  instead  of  horses'  necks,  and  adjustable  forward  and  backward  to 

suit  driver. 

THE  GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT  is  for  completeness  in  use, 
easy  action  for  man  and  team,  simplicity,  neatness  and  endurance — » 
good  common-sense,  first-class  mower. 

We  make  a  sustaining  spring  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  outter-baron 
the  driving  wheels,  still  leaving  the  cutters  flexible  to  conform  to  the 
ground,  decreasing  both  forward  and  side  draft,  by  transferring  the 
weight,  otherwise  dragged  sideways  on  the  ground,  to  the  driving  wheels, 
and  increasing  the  power  of  cut  by  increasing  the  weight  to  give  power. 


Write*    for   our    No.    3  2    Catalog   of    Harvesting  machinery. 


San  Francisco  :  :  Sacramento  :  :  Los  Angeles  :  :  New  York. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LI.    No.  15. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  1  1,  1896. 


TWJENl'V- SIXTH    Y  K  A  K. 
Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Concerning  the  European  Market. 

In  the  course  of  a  talk  about  Europe  as  a  market 
for  California  dried  fruits,  Mr.  Henry  Cahen  of  the 
California  Fruit  Evaporating  Co.  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

The  greatest  drawback  is  the  rule  of  the  rail  carriers,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  ship  a  carload  of  dried  fruit  in  one  lot  — 
that  is,  24,000  pounds — to  get  a  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  between 
California  points  and  Atlantic  coast  points.  It  is  necessary  to 
pay  $3.20  per  100  pounds  for  a  small  quantity.  The  Pacific  Mail 
has  secured  control  of  the  Panama  route  and  that  has  caused 
an  increase  by  way  of  the  isthmus,  and  has  also  lengthened 
the  time  of  the  transit.  It  is  not  feasible  to  ship  dried  fruits 
by  the  isthmus  route  for  Europe  through  New  York  any 
longer.  The  period  of  transit  to  Europe  that  way  is  about 
sixty  days. 

California  dried  fruits  are  still  a  novelty  in  some  sections  of 
Europe.  They  know  only  about  our  prunes  in  some  places.  As 
a  consequence,  jobbers  are  not  prepared 
to  ship  lots  of  1000  boxes  to  make  up  a 
total  of  24,000  pounds.  We  have  orders 
for  lots  of  400  or  500  boxes,  but  on  that 
quantity  one  must  pay  for  freight  to 
New  York  at  the  rate  of  $2.20  per  100 
pounds.  I  contend  that  we  should  be 
able  to  send  lots  of  five  or  six  tons  to 
New  York  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per 
pound.  The  rate  from  New  York  to 
Hamburg  is  24  cents  per  100  pounds. 
The  rate  by  Pacific  Mail  to  New  York 
is  40  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  there  is 
a  charge  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
transferring  to  the  steamer  at  New 
York  for  Hamburg. 

******** 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  organiza- 
tion for  exporting  would  be  advanta- 
geous. We  have  in  California  several 
fruit  exchanges,  but  these  do  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  exports,  so  far  as 
I  know.  They  deal  with  the  Eastern 
markets  only.  They  hold  up  prices,  but 
exchanges  are  not  prepared  to  make 
advances.  It  would,  of  course,  be  well 
if  we  could  find  houses  in  Europe  that 
are  prepared  to  make  advances  on  our 
fruit  shipments.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
rail  carriers  should  make  a  minimum  of 
from  five  to  seven  tons  until,  at  least, 
our  fruits  are  fully  introduced. 

Most  of  this,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  sound  enough,  but  we  believe 
those  persons  most  experienced 
in  the  fruit  business  will  take 
issue  with  Mr.  Cahen  in  his  re- 
mark that  "'it  would  be  well  if 
we  could  find  houses  in  Europe 
prepared  to  make  advances  on 
our  fruit  shipments."  All  our  ob- 
servation goes  to  discredit  the 
system  of  accepting  advances 
from  parties  outside  the  lines  of 
home  interest.  It  is  this  trick 
which  makes  the  consignment 
system  such  a  mischief.  To  ac- 
cept advances  from  European 
merchants  would  be  to  extend  the 
consignment  system  in  its  worst 
form  to  Europe — and  under  such 
a  system  the  European  market 
would  be  not  only  a  delusion  (as 
we  fear  it  is  already)  but  also  a 
snare.  More  and  more  it  comes  to  be  the  conviction 
of  intelligent  men  that  the  best  interests  of  the  fruit 
trade  rests  upon  the  policy  of  keeping  it  upon  a  Cal- 
ifornia basis.  There  is  here  all  the  business  experi- 
ence and  capacity  and  all  the  capital  that  is  needed. 
The  problem  is  to  organize  and  apply  them — to  bring 
them  into  working  relations;  and  the  surest  way  not 
to  do  this  is  to  overlook  our  own  people  and  our  own 
sources  of  capital  by  seeking  outsiders  and  foreign- 
ers to  handle  our  own  business  and  eastern  or  for- 
eign capital  with  which  to  bind  any  bad  bargains 
which  these  agents  may  choose  to  make. 


Scenes  in  Capay  Valley. 

The  views  herewith  are  from  Capay  Valley,  Yolo 
county,  where  the  tree  planter  has  lately  been  work- 
ing his  wonders.  Long  ago,  when  it  was  still  a 
wilderness,  it  used  to  be  thought  that  in  making 
Capay  Nature  had  done  an  absolutely  perfect  job  ; 
but  in  recent  years  the  orchardist  has  unquestion- 
ably succeeded  in  adding  new  touches  of  grace  and 
beauty.  He  has  brought  to  it  order,  thrift  and  a 
wealth  of  color,  which  emphasize,  by  the  trick  of  con- 
trast, the  charms  of  the  original  picture  and  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  main  view  is  of   T.  G.  Woodbury's  farm, 


The  Quality  Proposition. 
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FARMING    SCENE    NEAR    CAPAY  VALLEY 


J.    G.    WOODBURY'S   FARM,    CAPAY   VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 


Guinda,  showing  an  orchard  four  years  old.  The 
minor  picture  is  thrown  in  mainly  because  it  is  pretty 
and  incidentally  to  illustrate  field  practice  when  car- 
ried on  upon  a  large  scale. 


The  residence  of  F.  M.  Righter  of  Campbell  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  with  its  contents,  last 
week.    There  was  but  a  partial  insurance. 

A  creamery  project  is  being  agitated  at  Wheat- 
land. 


The  Traver  Advocate  says:  "It  has  been  said  that 
berries  from  umbrella  trees  were  good  for  hogs,  and 
many  people  believe  it,  but  such  is  not  the  case;  at 
least,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  who  lives  in  Traver  colony,  has 
tried  it  to  his  sorrow.  He  fed  them  to  his  five  hogs, 
three  Essex  and  two  Berkshires,  last  Thursday  morn 
ng  and  the  next  morning  he  found  two  of  the  Essex 
dead  and  the  other  one  laid  out  in  a  spasm  from 
which  it  died.  The  two  Berkshires  the  berries  did 
not  seem  to  effect,  possibly  because  they  were  rather 
ean.  Mr.  Jones  says  he  is  sure  the  berries  were  the 
direct  cause  of  their  death,  and  he  does  not  advice 
anyone  to  feed  them." 


The  Rural  is  always  harping  on  the  quality 
proposition,  but  readers  must  not  weary  of  it  be- 
cause it  seems  to  be  about  the  only  weapon  which 
will  hold  its  edge  these  hard  times.  Of  course  all 
our  readers  know  that  it  is  only  the  best  that  is 
worth  having  or  doing,  when  rates  are  low  and 
times  are  hard,  but  there  are  many  people  who 
ought  to  be  readers  of  the  Rural,  who  do  not  seem 
to  rise  with  the  emergency  and  are  still  trying  to 
market  inferior  products  which  went  passably  when 
products  were  high  but  which  do  not  pay  for  car- 
riage in  this  end  of  the  century. 

You  can  hardly  think  of  a  single 
- —]  product  of  farm  or  dairy 
in  which  the  public  does  not  dis- 
criminate as  it  never  did  before, 
and  in  which  there  is  a  difference 
Detween  the  best  and  the  fairly 
good.  Take  eggs;  the  difference 
Detween  fine,  large,  clean,  uniform 
eggs  is  now  a  very  appreciable 
fraction  of  the  whole  value.  At 
one  time  it  was  perhaps  only  a 
tenth  of  the  value:  now  it  may  be 
a  quarter.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  butter,  but  perhaps  not  to  quite 
such  a  large  extent.  Still,  how- 
ever, this  difference  may  be  the 
whole  distinction  between  profit 
and  loss.  In  dried  fruits  the  same 
general  facts  hold,  as  has  been  so 
constantly  urged  by  Rural  writ- 
ers. The  canned  goods  situation 
illustrates  the  same  condition, 
though  here  it  carries  a  lesson  for 
the  canner  rather  than  the  grow- 
er, perhaps.  Experts  agree  that 
the  accumulated  supplies  of  poor, 
cheap  canned  fruit  is  excessive, 
while  choice  fruit  in  full  syrup 
has  gone  where  good  goods  ought 
to  go  long  ago.  And  so  we  might 
go  through  the  whole  chapter  of 
products.  One  has  only  to  stroll 
through  the  markets  and  note 
the  discrimination  of  purchasers, 
or  read  the  market  reports  and 
note  the  figures  and  the  adjectives 
to  get  an  idea  that  only  the  best 
is  worth  offering  for  sale  in  these 
times. 

As  we  have  said,  Rural  read- 
ers know  all  this;  and  so  far  as 
they  can,  are  acting  upon  what 
they  know,  but  the  people  who  do 
not  keep  posted,  and  think  anything  will  do  well 
enough,  and  then  wonder  why  they  are  running  be- 
hind— they  are  the  ones  who  should  be  given  a  hint 
of  the  right  kind.  It  will  help  even  the  best  pro- 
ducers to  remove  the  poor  stuff  from  the  trade,  there- 
fore give  the  careless  producer  a  hint  when  it  can  be 
done  without  offense,  and  tell  him  he  can  learn  from 
the  Rural  Press  what  the  profitable  style  in  pro- 
duction is  and  how  to  attain  it. 


Ciiino  ranch  is  reported  sold  again  to  a  company 
of  Englishmen.  This  time  the  contract  has  been  re- 
corded. The  purchase  price  is  $1,600,000.  The  sale 
includes  42,000  acres  and  consists  of  rich  mesa  and 
semi-moist  lands,  in  which  the  Chino  beet  sugar  fac- 
tory now  stands,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts 
in  southern  California. 


Redlands  is  to  have  a  cannery. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Again  we  have  had  a  week  of  warmth  and  mois- 
ture over  the  upper  half  of  the  State,  and  all  field 
growths  have  been  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The 
weather  review  on  another  page,  from  the  State 
Weather  Bureau,  treats  mainly  of  the  condition  of 
things  before  this  last  rain,  and  therefore  might  be 
made  even  more  favorable  in  some  regions.  It  is 
getting  late  for  rain  in  the  more  arid,  interior  re- 
gions, but  the  time  is  not  by  any  means  gone  even 
for  them.  Most  reports  speak  favorably  of  the  fruit 
prospects,  and  yet  it  is  known  that  some  fruits,  such 
as  almonds,  apricots  and  in  some  parts  cherries,  will 
be  scant  this  year,  and  those  who  have  a  good  set- 
ting of  any  of  these  should  be  profited  thereby. 
There  is  the  usual  "spotted"  condition  of  other 
fruits.  In  some  localities,  peaches  have  been  hurt, 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  looks  as  though  there  would  be 
peaches  enough  for  all  purposes.  The  year  is  im- 
proving decidedly  as  it  goes  along  as  a  feed  year, 
and  there  is  now  a  depth  of  vegetation  which  de- 
lights stock  and  stock  owners. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. , 
April  8,  1896,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Maximum  Tern 
perature  for  the 
Week  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

1  18 

37.07 

38  72 

26  97 

62 

42 

Red  Bluff  

.18 

16  91 

27.72 

22  08 

74 

44 

1.60 

* 

22  74 

14  10 

* 

42 

Sau  Francisco  

1  44 

16  81 

23  37 

21  16 

66 

46 

Fresno  

.28 

5  37 

13  16 

8  21 

76 

42 

San  Luis  Obispo  

08 

IS  49 

24.90 

* 

78 

42 

Los  Angeles  

8  88 

15.45 

16  44 

I  80 

44 

San  Diego  

5.68 

11  90 

5  73 

74 

48 

Yuma   

0.88 

3.01 

2  98 

88 

46 

*  Indicates  no  record. 

The  Season's  Shipments  for  Santa  Clara  County. 

A  San  Jose  letter  states  that  the  overland  ship- 
ment of  green,  canned  and  dried  fruits  from  that 
city  from  July  1,  1895,  to  March  31,  1896,  amount  to 
74,645,430  pounds,  of  which  16,990,910  pounds  were 
green  fruits,  13,833,930  were  canned  fruits,  and  43.- 
745,590  dried  fruits.  The  shipments  of  canned  and 
green  fruits  fall  short  of  those  of  1893  and  1894, 
while  those  of  dried  prunes  are  in  excess  of  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  there  are  sufficient  prunes  remaining 
on  hand  to  swell  the  amount  to  42,000,000  pounds. 
The  dried  fruit  shipments  were:  Prunes,  38.797,550 
pounds;  peaches,  2,121,880;  apricots,  2,281,855; 
pears,  200,600;  plums,  125,875;  other  dried  fruits, 
127,730.    Wine  and  seed  shipments  are  steadily  on 


Fine  Prices  for  Duarte  Oranges. 

A  Duarte  letter  reports  that  a  car  of  choice  seed- 
ling oranges  from  that  locality  recently  sent  to 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  struck  a  dull  market  and  was 
diverted  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  sold  for  $4.40  net  to 
the  grower.  Another  car  was  reshipped  from  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  sold  at  the  rate 
of  $2.25  per  box  for  seedlings  and  $2.60  for  second 
grade  navels. 

Cannery  Talk. 

The  cannery  idea  is  having  a  great  boom.  There 
is  hardly  a  fruit  district  of  any  size  in  the  State  in 
which  one  or  more  cannery  projects  are  not  being 
agitated,  and  in  some  half  dozen  or  more  instances 
work  of  construction  is  actually  in  progress.  The 
impulse  to  this  kind  of  enterprise  lies  in  the  general 
wish  to  secure  a  home  cash  market  for  fruit,  due  to 
recent  unpleasant  experience  in  both  shipping  fresh 
and  in  drying.  The  Rural  does  not  wish  to  assume 
the  character  of  an  obstructionist ;  but  it  seems  only 
right  to  say  that  the  canning  business  is  one  which 
may  easily  be  overdone.  The  market  for  canned 
goods  is  limited  to  the  classes  who,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  are  willing  and  can  afford  to  pay  rela- 
tively high  prices  for  fruit,  and  this  class  in  not  very 
large.  The  canneries  already  in  existence  have  not 
always  been  profitable — especially  since  the  hard 
times  came  on — and  if  the  number  is  increased  it 
will  not  help  matters.  In  the  uncertainty  which 
rules  in  the  sugar  trade,  due  to  the  Cuban  war  and 
other  causes,  canners  are  not  able  this  year  to  make 
contracts  for  sugar  as  usual,  and  this  puts  a  new 
hazard  in  the  business. 


A  Kig  Land  Deal. 

An  unusual  number  of  sales  of  large  tracts  of  land 
in  different  parts  of  California  have  recently  been 
reported.  The  low  prices,  it  seems,  are  tempting 
capitalists  who  are  able  to  make  ireneral  improve- 
ments and  sell  in  subdivisions.  The  latest  sale  of 
this  kind  is  reported  from  Ontario  by  the  Record: 

S.  Blum  anil  J.  P.  Cutler  have  sold  their  100  acres  of  land, 
a  half  mile  north  of  Hermnsa,  also  water-bearing  land  in  the 
mountains  adjoining  the  Hermosa  water  supply,  to  Arthur 
Bull  of  the  firm  of  Gentry  &  Bull,  the  colonizers  of  Cuca- 
monga  lands.  This  is  a  private  deal  of  Mr.  Bull,  he  buying  it 
altogether  in  his  own  interest,  and  has  already  commenced 
clearing  off  the  land  preparatory  to  plowing  for  the  next  sea- 
son's plant.  The  water  has  not  yet  been  piped  to  the  land 
and  the  season  is  too  far  spent  for  winter  rains.  Mr.  Bull  has 
gone  to  Chicago  and  expecls  to  return  next  month,  and  while 
there  he  intends  purchasing  three  and  a  half  miles  of  pipe, 
and  on  his  return  will  have  the  water  piped  to  the  laud  and 
the  improvements  pushed  forward  to  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Mr.  Bull  is  an  enthusiast  on  lemons,  and  has  selected 
one  of  the  best  localities  in  the  frostless  belt  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Bull  declines  to  give  the  purchase  figures. 


Co-operative  Movement  at  Geyscrville. 

Although,  since  the  decline  of  the  California  State 
Exchange,  no  general  effort  has  been  made  to  pro- 
mote the  local  fruit  exchange  system,  new  associa- 
tions continue  to  be  formed  here  and  there  over  the 
State.  The  Santa  Clara  exchange  is  everywhere 
the  model.  The  latest  effort  of  this  sort  is  reported 
from  Geyser ville,  Sonoma  county.  The  Cloverdale 
Reveille  reports  that  an  organization  of  the  Geyser- 
ville  growers  was  effected  last  week,  and  that  their 
"  purpose  is  to  erect  a  large  brick  or  stone  ware- 
house, for  storing,  curing  and  selling  dried  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  to  be  equipped  with  the  latest  conven- 
iences for  handling  fruit.  The  company  will  be  in- 
corporated for  $5000,  the  funds  being  raised  by  an 
assessment  of  $10  per  acre  for  each  acre  of  fruit. 
The  stockholders  will  be  on  an  equal  footing,  the 
fruit  being  bulked  and  each  one  receiving  his  pro 
rata  proportion,  according  to  the  amount  of  fruit  he 
is  credited  with.  The  organization  is  much  similar 
to  the  wine  syndicate  in  its  purpose.  The  associa- 
tion will  furnish  bags,  boxes,  and  prepare  the  fruit 
for  shipment,  the  expenses  to  be  paid  by  a  percent- 
age from  the  sale  of  fruit." 


Henry  Miller's  Taxes. 

All  the  elements  of  a  pretty  legal  fight  are  in  sight 
in  Madera  county  over  the  matter  of  Henry  Miller's 
taxes.    A  telegram  from  Madera  thus  puts  it : 

Henry  Miller,  the  cattle  king,  has  had  his  stock  in  this 
county  assessed  for  eight  times  its  actual  value  by  County 
Assessor  Hoskins.  Heretofore  Assessor  Hoskins  has  not  been 
entirely  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statements  of 
Miller  in  regard  to  his  property.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
Miller  to  appear  rather  late  in  the  mouth  of  March,  and  while 
admitting  that  he  had  more  cattle  in  the  county  at  that  date 
than  his  sworn  statement  showed,  claimed  that  the  stock  had 
been  driven  into  the  county  after  the  1st  of  March.  Hoskins, 
therefore,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  affairs,  took 
one  of  his  deputies  in  the  latter  part  of  February  and  the  two 
went  on  what  was  ostensibly  a  fishing  trip  to  the  Sau  Joaquin 
river.  They  remained  several  days  and  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  possessions  of  Miller,  and  found  that  on 
the  first  Monday  in  March  there  were  8000  head  of  stock 
cattle,  1800  head  of  beef  cattle  and  1000  calves  in  the  pastures 
of  the  cattle  king.  The  assessor  then  went  home  and  waited 
for  Miller  to  make  his  sworn  statement.  Whan  Miller  was 
in  town  last  week  he  swore  that  he  owned  in  this  county  in 
the  way  of  stock  3000  head  of  stock  cattle  and  500  calves,  leav- 
ing a  difference  between  his  statement  and  the  actual  num- 
ber 5000  head  of  stock  cattle,  1300  head  of  beef  cattle  and  500 


head  of  calves.  Under  this  state  of  affairs  Hoskins  promptly 
assessed  the  property  at  eight  times  its  value,  or  as  follows: 
Five  thousand  head  of  stock  cattle,  1830,000;  1300  beef  cattle, 
$308,000,  and  500  head  of  calves,  *l'i,000,  making  a  total  of 
$540,000  on  which  Miller  must  pay  the  taxes. 

Miller  is  not  the  man  to  stand  this  sort  of  a  raise 
without  something  in  the  way  of  back  talk,  and  it  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  matter  will  have  to  be 
adjusted  in  the  courts. 


Armour  Predicts  Dollar  Wheat. 

When  a  man  like  Phil  Armour  of  Chicago  talks 
about  the  prospective  values  of  things,  you  can 
never  know  if  he  speaks  as  he  thinks  or  if  he  wants 
to  play  a  trick  on  the  public.  It  is  never  safe  to 
take  what  he  says  quite  seriously;  neverthelss,  it  is 
interesting  to  hear  him  talk,  and  especially  so  when 
his  prophecies  reflect  our  dearest  hopes.  Mr.  Ar- 
mour is  quoted  by  a  telegram  from  Chicago  as 
speaking  on  Tuesday  as  follows  : 

I  believe  that  wheat  will  sell  at  $1  a  bushel,  or  near  that 
figure,  soon.  This  is  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  mer- 
chant and  not  of  a  scalper.  It  ought  to  sell  there  on  its 
merits,  and  will  unless  something  unforseen  occurs.  I  have 
felt  bullish  for  several  weeks,  but  never  more  so  than  now. 
What  any  individual  or  operator  does  has  no  reference  to  the 
actual  market  conditions.  The  advance  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  sentiment,  although  I  believe  business  men  all  over  the 
country  are  becoming  more  confident  and  cheerful.  The  ad- 
vance in  wheat  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  iudependent  of 
the  action  of  other  products.  This  grain  may  be  singled  out 
for  improvement.  I  believe  that  all  other  products  will  be 
helped.  Corn  and  oats  m*y  sell  up  a  few  cents,  although  con- 
ditions of  supply  and  demand  are  entirely  different  in  them 
from  wheat,  but  provisions  are  at  a  range  of  prices  where 
thev  are  sure  to  be  better. 


Fruit  Exchange  in  Kings  County. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Kings  county  have  organized 
a  co-operative  exchange  upon  a  plan  which  has  some 
original  points  of  difference  from  other  associations 
of  the  same  general  kind.  The  plan  is  outlined  as 
follows  : 

First— It  is  our  purpose  to  form  an  exchange,  to  be  known 
as  the  Kings  County  Exchange. 

Second— To  receive,  prepare,  pack  and  sell  dried  frnits  and 
raisins. 

This  means  that  a  grower  could  belong  to  the  exchange  and 
sell  his  fruit  through  it,  packing  himself  or  have  the  exchange 
pack,  but  it  must  all  be  graded  by  the  exchange. 

Third— To  issue  warehouse  receipts  for  fruit  and  raisins  in 
possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  exchange. 

Fourth— To  make  necessary  advances  on  growing  crops  or 
warehouse  receipts. 

Sixth— Hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  growers  and  producers 
to  unite  in  one  body. 

Eighth— To  incorporate  with  a  capital  stock  of  fr>500,  divided 
into  i>00  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  *1  a  share. 

Ninth — That  10  per  cent  of  the  subscribed  stock  be  pa'd 
upon  organization. 

A  Filly  of  Koyal  Fi-digree. 

In  the  breeding  establishment  of  J.  Malcom  Forbes 
in  Milton,  Mass.,  last  Saturday  there  came  into  the 
world  a  brown  filly  which,  by  birthright,  should 
make  the  fastest  trotting  mare  in  the  world.  The 
parents  of  this  little  filly  are  Nancy  Hanks,  with  a 
record  of  2:04,  and  the  famous  stallion  Arion,  2:074. 
This  is  a  combination  which  Mr.  Forbes  has  sought 
for  a  long  time,  and  which  was  the  end  he  had  in 
view  when  he  acquired  Nancy  Hanks  and  Arion  over 
a  year  ago. 

High  Prices  Promised  for  Wine  (.rapes. 

In  the  course  of  a  talk  before  the  Sonoma  County 
Horticultural  Society  the  other  day  Prof.  George 
Hussmanu  declared  that  within  the  past  few  months 
the  wine  men  and  the  fruit  men  had  apparently 
changed  places.  "The  wine  interests,"  he  said, 
"certainly  predominate  those  of  the  fruit  in  Sonoma, 
Napa  and  other  wine  growing  counties.  There  is  an 
increasing  demand  and  a  yearly  decreasing  supply. 
The  wine  cellars  are  about  empty,  the  stock  being 
engaged  for  present  demand.  At  least  $20  per  ton 
may  be  expected  for  this  season's  grapes,  and,  with 
the  yearly  decreasing  supply,  the  old  prices  of  25  to 
30  cents  per  gallon  for  wine  six  months  old  will  put 
grapes  up  to  $25  to  $30." 


Creamery  at  Walnut  Creek. 

The  Contra  Costa  Gazette  reports  that  the  cream- 
ery at  Walnut  Creek  is  now  in  successful  operation 
and  that  it  finds  ready  sale  for  its  product.  "  It 
has,"  says  the  Gazette,  "  sufficient  capacity  to  use 
about  4,000  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  but  only  about 
2,500  pounds  are  now  converted  into  butter  daily,  as 
arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made  with  ranchers 
to  supply  the  full  amount  required."  This  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  one  in  Contra  Costa  county. 


Important  Sale  of  Wine. 

It  was  announced  on  the  1st  inst.  that  C.  Schilling 
&Co.  of  San  Francisco  had  bought  the  combined  1895 
wine  product  of  R.  W.  Lemme,  P.  R.  Schmidt  and 
Kortum  &  Culscher,  200,000  gallons  in  all,  at  20 
cents  per  gallon.  This  is  the  highest  price  paid  for 
several  years.  It  is  reported  from  St.  Helena  that 
"contracts  have  already  been  made  for  the  grapes 
of  the  coming  season  at  $20  a  ton,  and  it  is  thought 
that  an  advance  will  now  be  made  on  these  figures." 


Cherry  Crop  in  Sonoma. 

"In  the  Healdsburg  district,"  says  the  Enterprise, 
"the  cherry  crop  promises  to  be  a  little  heavier  than 
last  year,  but  still  much  less  than  an  average  yield. 
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The  late  frosts  have  played  havoc  with  this  fruit.  A 
reporter  asked  Mr.  Hotchkiss  what  the  Russian 
River  Cannery  would  do  as  to  cherries,  and  he  re- 
plied that  if  enough  could  be  had  in  this  section,  the 
plant  will  be  started  up.  Miller  &  Hotchkiss  are 
buying  cherries  in  Analy  township,  which  will  be 
packed  at  their  Sebastopol  cannery." 


Early  Cherry  Shipment. 

A  dispatch  from  Suisun,  April  3rd,  says:  "For 
several  seasons  F.  S.  Jones,  who  owns  three  exten- 
sive orchards  near  Cordelia,  has  been  first  in  the 
market  with  cherries.  Last  year  the  first  shipment 
was  made  on  April  27th,  and  the  box  of  cherries 
which  Mr.  Jones  to-day  consigned  to  the  National 
Fruit  Association,  Chicago,  is  the  earliest  shipment 
ever  made.  The  cherries  were  of  the  choicest  kind, 
and  were  picked  from  trees  which  were  planted  in 
1857. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


J.  H.  Wilkins  of  San  Rafael  has  been  appointed  a  State's 
Prison  director  to  succeed  Robert  T.  Devlin. 

It  is  reported  that  the  American  missionaries  are  to  be  or- 
dered out  of  Armenia  by  the  Turkish  Government. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  of  New 
York,  have  been  visitors  in  California  during  the  past  week. 

John  Moss,  recently  in  the  freight  department  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the 
Valley  road. 

Ex-Pkesident  Hakrison  and  Mrs.  Dimmick  were  married 
in  New  York  on  Monday.  Neither  of  Mr.  Harrison's  children 
were  present  at  the  ceremony. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  heartily  supports  the  proposition  to 
make  Mr.  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  of  San  Diego,  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention. 

"  White  Hat  "  McCakty  has  paid  the  taxes  on  his  band  of 
starving  horses  and  they  are  now  en  route  to  Fresno,  where 
good  pasturage  has  been  engaged  for  them. 

Two  whales  were  shot  and  killed  in  Monterey  Bay  on  Mon- 
day. Eight  more  whales  are  now  roaming  about  the  waters 
of  the  bay,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  capture  them. 

Andrea  Vacaressa,  an  Italian  bootblack  of  Stockton,  was 
found  strangled  to  death  in  his  home  on  the  12th  inst.  His 
wife  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  murderer.  Her  story  is 
that  the  deed  was  done  by  burglars. 

Ballington  Booth  appears  to  be  getting  the  best  part  of 
the  Salvation  Army  organization  as  recruits  to  his  new  "Vol- 
unteer" force.  In  California  the  movement  has  begun  by  a 
change  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  the  San  Jose  Salvationists. 

Near  Willett's,  in  Mendocino  county,  on  Sunday  night,  E. 
A.  VVhitcomb,  a  stage  driver,  was  killed  by  the  upsetting  of 
his  coach.  The  side  lights  were  burning  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  and  the  stage,  its  contents  and  the  body  of  the  dead 
driver  were  consumed. 

San  Francisco  has  been  the  scene  of  two  sickening  domes- 
tic tragedies  within  the  week.  First,  the  murder  of  John 
Martin,  a  local  politician,  by  his  wife,  whom  he  had  neglected 
and  scorned.  Second,  the  murder  of  her  three  children  and 
the  suicide  of  Mrs.  Deuss,  impelled  by  jealousy  of  her  hus- 
band. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  annual  river  and 
harbor  bill  on  Monday  by  a  vote  of  'ZV>  to  40.  It  appropriates 
$10,830,560  and  authorizes  contracts  for  thirty- two  new  proj- 
ects, with  a  limit  of  cost  of  (51,721,210.  Only  forty  minutes' 
debate  was  allowed.  Details  are  not  given,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  California  fares  badly. 


Eastern   Grocers   Protest   Against  Consign- 
ments. 


The  following  letter  is  from  the  Northwestern 
Wholesale  Grocers'Association  of  Minneapolis,  an  or- 
ganization which  includes  all  the  wholesale  grocers  in 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Mankato,  West  Supe- 
rior and  other  jobbing  points  in  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  Dakotas: 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  4,  1896. 
To  the  Fruit  Growers  and  Dried  Fruit  Dealers  of  California. — 
Gentlemen':  This  association,  representing  as  it  does  all  the 
wholesale  grocers  doing  business  in  the  great  Northwest, 
protests  against  the  present  demoralized  condition  of  the 
dried  fruit  market,  growing  out  of  the  indiscriminate  ship- 
ments of  dried  fruits  by  the  fruit  growers  of  your  State  to 
farm  produce  and  green  fruit  dealers  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  is  that  such  shipments  are 
thrown  on  this  market  by  such  farm  produce  and  green  fruit 
dealers  at  prices  ruinous  to  both  the  original  shippers  and  to 
the  legitimate  dealers  in  dried  fruits,  and  such  shipments 
are  sold  without  regard  to  their  value,  at  whatever  prices  may 
be  offered  for  them.  The  goods  are  used  as  baits  to  increase 
the  sale  of  oranges,  lemons  and  farm  produce,  and  the  prin- 
cipal object  sought  to  be  gained  is  the  commission  to  be 
earned,  without  proper  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  shipper. 
Such  sales  establish  a  fictitious  price  and  depreciate  the  real  value 
of  every  pound  of  like  goods  which  we  may  be  at  that  time 
carrying  in  stock.  Our  market  is  thus  kept  in  uncertainty, 
and  legitimate  handling  of  such  goods  is  m.ide  unsatisfactory 
and  hazardous. 

We  feel  that  the  interests  of  the  California  fruit  growers, 
the  legitimate  handlers  of  dried  fruits  in  California,  and  the 
jobbers  in  groceries,  (which  include  dried  fruits)  in  this 
market,  are  identical,  and  none  of  them  are  benefited  by  the 
slaughtering  of  goods  in  the  manner  suggested.  It  is  foreign 
to  our  wishes  or  interests  that  the  fruit  growersof  the  Pacific 
Coast  should  be  ruined  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  products  in 
this  market. 

We  therefore  hereby  place  ourselves  on  record  as  being  whol- 
ly opposed  to  the  methods  referred  to,  which  are  subversive  of 
the  best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  ;  and  respectfully 
recommend  to  the  fruit  growers  of  California,  that  they 
should  ignore  delusive  circulars  or  personal  solicitors  from  this 
section  of  the  northwest,  soliciting  individual  shipments  to 
unknown  parties,  who  may  promise  enticing  returns  from 
such  shipments;  and  we  further  recommend  them  to  dispose 
of  their  products  through  known  and  regular  dealers  or  brok- 
ers in  dried  fruits,  and  not  otherwise. 

Very  respectfully, 
Northwestern  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association, 

By  J.  H.  Beek,  Secretary. 


How   the    Oregon    Product    Affects  the 
Fruit  Trade. 


In  a  recent  discussion  in  these  columns  of  causes 
back  of  the  depression  in  the  dried  fruit  trade,  brief 
mention  was  made  of  "  bad  methods  in  Oregon  "  as 
among  the  several  minor  depressing  influences.  Fur- 
ther consideration  leads  us  to  suspect  that  this 
matter  was  dismissed  too  lightly — that  bad  methods  \ 
in  Oregon  should  be  classed  not  with  the  smaller 
but  with  the  larger  facts  affecting  the  dried  fruit 
business  to  its  injury. 

The  fruit  industry  in  the  north  is,  in  a  commercial 
sense,  still  in  its  infancy;  and  in  the  special  depart- 
ment of  dried  fruits  production  is  practically  limited 
to  prunes.  In  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
there  is  said  to  be  about  27,000  acres  planted  to 
prune  trees,  and  though  the  greater  part  of  this 
acreage  is  not  yet  in  bearing  the  annual  output  cuts 
a  pretty  big  figure  in  its  relations  to  the  general 
supply  and  demand.  The  competition  with  Califor- 
nia goods  is  not  direct,  since  the  northern  prune  is  a 
tart  while  ours  is  a  sweet  fruit;  but  they  go  under 
the  same  name  into  the  same  markets,  and  whatever 
relates  to  the  value  of  one  relates  as  well  to  the 
value  of  the  other. 

And  here  comes  the  rub,  for  whatever  faults 
there  may  be  in  curing,  packing,  grading  or  han- 
dling affects  us  as  well  as  the  northerners  them- 
selves. The  business  being  new  with  the  Webfooters, 
their  ways  of  drying  and  packing  are  relatively  crude. 
Grading,  as  practiced  here,  is  almost  unknown.  In 
special  cases  this  statement  will  not  apply,  but  gen- 
erally speaking  the  goods  are  either  ungraded  or 
else  loosely  "sorted"  by  hand  with  no  better  aid 
than  the  eye.  For  a  product  turned  out  in  this 
shape  there  is  no  definite  demand.  Even  if  there 
were,  it  could  not  be  sold  at  home,  since,  up  to  this 
time,  no  regular  fruit  trading  houses  have  been 
established  in  the  north.  Some  goods — usually  the 
better  sorts — are  sold  through  San  Francisco  houses, 
but  this  is  roundabout  and  inconvenient.  And 
against  this  method  of  doing  business  there  is,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  prejudice  against  commission 
merchants,  an  instiuctive  distrust  of  those  who  are 
specially  connected  with  what  is  felt  to  be  a  rival 
trade.  The  result  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  northern 
prunes — this  season  something  above  400  carloads — 
are  indiscriminately  consigned  to  Eastern  commis- 
sion houses  to  be  "  handled  "  in  whatever  ways  and 
to  what  purposes  may  best  suit  the  consignees.  The 
effect  upon  the  Eastern  market  does  not  need  to  be 
told;  and  the  evil  of  it  is  felt  here  scarcely  less  than  in 
the  north.  The  Oregonian  loses  directly  a  large 
part  of  the  value  of  his  goods  ;  the  Californiau  loses 
indirectly  in  the  demoralization  of  his  market. 

In  matters  of  this  sort  there  is  never  any  good  in 
"  placing  the  blame  " — it  accomplishes  nothing  and 
only  makes  bad  feeling.  What  the  Oregonians  are 
now  doing  we  did  in  the  corresponding  time  of  our 
development,  and  to  some  extent  we  continue  to  do 
it  to  this  day. 

The  subject  is  here  presented  not  to  find  fault 
with  our  northern  neighbors  but  as  another  problem 
to  be  overcome  and  as  another  fact  illustrating  the 
necessity  for  a  comprehensive  organization  of  the 
dried  fruit  interest.  If  we  have  the  capacity  to  do  this, 
all  may  be  well— if  not,  we  must  gain  it  through 
the  discipline  of  a  protracted  evil  experience.  The 
first  necessity  is  to  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the 
job  in  hand.  A  few  years  ago  we  fancied  that  local 
co-operative  exchanges  here  and  there  about  Cali- 
fornia would  maintain  the  fruit  business  upon  a 
sound  footing.  We  have  since  learned  that,  excel- 
lent and  useful  as  these  agencies  may  be,  they  do 
not  wholly  fill  the  bill.  In  spite  of  their  efforts, 
successful  as  they  had  been  in  many  instances,  the 
condition  of  the  fruit  trade  grows  worse.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  conceived  that  the  problem  is  not 
one  which  may  be  solved  by  the  growers  of  Santa 
Clara  or  Sutter  counties  or  by  the  State  of  California 
alone.  It  is,  indeed,  a  problem  of  large  commercial 
character  and  as  such  it  calls  above  all  else  for  busi- 
ness generalship. 


One  of  Chauncey  Depew's  clever  points  in  a  speech  before 
the  Union  League  Club  in  this  city  on  Saturday  night  has 
special  interest  for  horticulturists.  "Hitherto,"  he  said, 
"  there  has  been  one  dread  disease  from  which  no  rank  or  con- 
dition has  been  exempt,  but  bj  your  seedless  and  navel 
oranges  you  have  robbed  the  race  of  the  terrors  of  appen- 
dicitis," 


One  Phase  of  the  Consignment  System. 


Marie/  Bare  of  Dried  Peaches.    Can  You  Consign  Carload? 

This  was  the  reading  of  a  telegram  received  last 
Saturday  by  a  well-known  fruit  dealer  in  this  city 
from  a  fruit  broker  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  it  is  a 
sample  of  what  comes  almost  daily  to  the  larger  fruit 
houses.  "  Let  me  explain  to  you,"  said  the  dealer 
who  received  it,  "how  this  sort  of  thing  works  de- 
moralization to  the  fruit  trade.  There  are  perhaps 
ten  fruit  brokers  in  Omaha  to  whom  the  local  situa- 
tion is  well  known;  and  it  is  possible  that  each  of  the 
ten  has  sent  to  his  correspondent  in  California  a 
telegram  of  the  same  import  as  that  received  by  me. 
Now  suppose  each  of  the  ten  California  houses — or 
five  of  them — respond  to  the  call  with  a  carload  of 
peaches,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Instead  of 
small  supply  there  will  suddenly  be  an  oversupply, 
and  there  will  be  five  or  more  brokers  striving  to 
sell  in  competition.  Result,  dull  market,  cut  prices 
and  failure  all  round.  A  single  carload  might  be 
sold  readily  and  the  market  maintained  in  good  shape 
for  more;  but  several  carloads  will  so  demoralize  the 
market  that  it  will  not  recover  for  weeks  to  come.'' 

Two  or  three  very  pretty  morals  might  be  drawn 
from  this,  but  perhaps  they  will  occur  to  the  reader 
as  well  as  to  the  editor. 


A  Philosophic  Fruit  Grower. 


Some  Chunks  of  Sound  Sense   i  i          a  Sauta  Maria 

Orchardlst. 


Santa  Maria,  April  1,  1896. 

To  the  Editor: — The  opinions  of  the  dried  fruit 
commission  merchants,  as  expressed  in  the  Rural 
of  February  1st  were,  to  a  grower  who  has  given 
years  with  large  expenditures,  rather  discouraging; 
and  discouragement  is  always  a  perilous  mood,  as  it 
leads  us  to  give  up  the  struggle.  But  hope  springs 
eternal,  and  it  is  said  that  hard  times  and  pov 
erty  promotes  thought  and  sharpens  wit.  In  the 
presence  of  so  much  wealth  and  wisdom  I  will  not 
attempt  to  exploit  any  new  plans,  but  will  state  a 
few  things  I  have  learned  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation: Have  not  the  growers  anticipated  too  much 
from  their  orchards  ?  When  the  illusions  of  hope 
did  not  materialize  in  the  hoped-for  new  houses,  fur- 
niture, carriages,  etc.,  were  they  not  greatly  disap- 
pointed? Where  the  right  selection  was  made,  right 
varieties  planted,  proper  cultivation,  careful  shaping 
and  pruning,  no  loose,  slovenly  curing,  wisdom  in 
selling,  I  think  the  fruit  business  to-day,  in  compari- 
son with  other  products,  will  take  a  front  rank. 
Let  progress  be  our  ambition — strive  for  greater 
things;  defeat  need  not  be  permanent  unless  we 
choose  to  make  it  so. 

We  learn  from  defeat  more  than  from  our  success, 
as  Peter  the  Great  learned  the  art  of  war  at  the 
hands  of  his  successful  enemies.  There  is  not  one 
dollar  to  be  made  in  growing  small,  mean  fruit.  We 
can't  sell  it  in  our  home  market.  Ship  it  to  the  city 
and  they  can't  do  anything  with  it.  The  commission 
men  are  accused  of  cheating,  stealing,  and  of  bogus 
sales.  Two  years  ago,  a  neighbor  had  fruit  in  his 
orchard  fully  equal  to  mine,  but  had  so  much  to  do — 
"too  busy"  to  cure  and  pack  properly,  and  when  the 
fruit  was  put  on  the  city  market  he  was  offered  just 
one-half  of  what  I  got  for  mine.  Now  large,  attrac- 
tive fruit  can  be  grown.  It  is  our  pocket-book  as 
well  as  our  pride  that  is  affected.  It  is  useless  for 
me  to  give  my  way  or  some  one  else's  way.  The 
fruit  growers  that  are  in  it  for  a  business  have  not 
got  to  go  hunting  about  to  rent  brains.  The  fruit 
business  is  one  of  hard,  earnest  whacks,  constant, 
watchful  care,  and  economy  in  every  detail. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  importance  of 
striving  to  produce  the  best.  Do  that,  and  we  need 
not  want  to  know  its  feeding  value  for  hogs.  I  can 
remorselessly  thin  mine;  snatch  it  off  without  a  pang. 
Suppose  we  were  to  grow  and  cure  about  half  as 
much,  and  that  all  first-class,  the  glut  and  over-pro- 
duction cry  would  be  heard  less.  To  my  confreres 
in  the  business  I  say,  "do  not  be  discouraged." 

There  is  some  offset  to  the  low  prices.  We  can 
hire  as  good  help  to-day  for  $20  per  month  as  we 
paid  $30  a  few  years  ago  for.  Supplies,  when  cash 
is  the  talk,  can  be  bought  for  less;  repairs  and  ma- 
chinery are  lower.  Another  strong  element  in  our 
success  is  that  we  must  love  our  work;  feel  that  we 
are  acquainted  individually  with  each  tree,  and  never 
tire  of  doing  for  them.  As  to  marketing,  I  believe 
firmly  in  co-operation.  We  can  learn  something 
from  these  trusts  and  combines,  but  we  must  not  ex- 
pect we  can  all  have  our  own  way.  As  to  individual 
shipments  and  consignments  East,  who  that  has 
done  so,  when  he  ponders  over  his  account  of  sales, 
wishes  that  he  hadn't.  Generally,  I  think  the  San 
Francisco  dried  fruit  men  are  with  us  ;  and  I  think 
it  far  better  to  work  with  them  than  to  lis.teu  to  the 
promises  of  strangers  who  are  wholly  on  the  make. 

T.  N.  Warner. 
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Weather  and  Crops. 


Report  of  the  State  Meat  lier  Serviee  Upon  Conditions  Bp  to 
April  6th. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  weather  and  crop 
conditions  during  March  is  issued  by  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Climate  and  Crop  Service,  James  A.  Barwick 
Section  Director  : 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Tehama  County  (Corning)— Weather  for  the  past  three  weeks 
exceptionally  tine ;  grain  never  looked  better;  acreage  planted 
to  grain  is  small;  hundreds  of  acres  of  trees  and  vines  have 
been  planted  this  season  and  are  doing  well.  The  damage  by 
frost  was  not  as  bad  as  at  first  reported.  Stock  is  doing  well 
and  sheep  shearing  will  begin  next  week. 

Bum  County  (Honcut)—  Most  perfect  March  ever  known, 
taking  it  all  together,  and  all  crops  have  been  greatly  ad- 
vanced. (Palermo)— All  fruit,  both  citrus  and  deciduous,  is 
now  in  fine  condition,  as  the  month  has  been  a  most  favor- 
able one,  except  the  first  four  days.  (Durham)— Growing  grain 
is  looking  unusually  well.  The  north  winds  at  the  end  of 
the  mouth  had  a  good  effect  by  checking  any  tendency  to 
mildew.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  70°  and  26°  ;  rain- 
fall, 2.34  inches. 

Glenn  County  (Fruto)— Crops  could  not  look  better.  (Ger- 
mantown)— Crops  are  looking  and  doing  well.  (Elk  Creek)— 
Crops  never  looked  better.  (Butte  City) — Showers  and 
warm  weather  have  advanced  crops  very  materially ;  sum- 
mer-fallow plowing  is  in  progress. 

Colusa  County  (Colusa) — Almond  crop  almost  total  loss  by 
frost ;  other  fruit  not  seriously  damaged ;  prospects  for  grain 
throughout  the  county  was  never  better.  (Grand  Island)— Grain 
on  the  highlands  growing  finely ;  there  has  been  no  injury  by 
frosts;  highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  70°  and  :il°,  with  2.49 
inches  of  rain. 

Yuba  County  (Marysville) — Growing  grain  never  looked 
better.  The  fruit  crop  has  been  somewhat  injured  by  frosts, 
the  almonds  suffering  the  most.  Apricots  also  suffered  to 
some  extent.  Peaches  in  the  bottom  lauds  have  also  been 
affected ;  on  the  uplands  they  are  not  so  much  hurt.  ( Wheat- 
land)— Grain  is  in  splendid  condition.  Apricots  and  almonds 
were  completely  ruined  by  killing  frosts  in  the  first  few  days 
of  the  mouth.  Pears,  peaches  and  cherries  are  looking  quite 
promising.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  70°  and  29°,  with 
2.37  inches  of  rain. 

Placer  County  (Rocklin) — Hay  and  grain  doing  well.  Al- 
monds will  be  a  light  crop;  peaches  and  plums  a  fair  crop  ex- 
cept in  low  and  cold  places.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, 74°  and  32°,  with  3.72  inchesof  rain.  (Koseville) -Sum- 
mer-fallowing and  tree  planting  still  going  on.  The  cold  of  the 
first  part  of  the  month  thinned  out  the  almouds  aud  apricots; 
all  other  fruit  and  grain  promises  well.  (Loomis1 — Grain  and 
hay  are  looking  fine.  Strawberries,  with  warmer  weather, 
will  ripen  in  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  (Newcastle) — 
Cherry  aud  apricot  crop  will  be  light.  Peaches  and  pears 
look  well. 

Sacramento  County  (Walnut  Grove)— Frost  on  first  of 
April  very  badly  damaged  early  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables. (Orangevalei — Weather  favorable.  Almonds  almost  a 
failure,  while  peaches  and  apricots  are  not  so  badiy  injured  as 
at  first  supposed.  Hay  and  grain  prospects  good.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures,  7ti°  and  89*.  (Sacramento) — Hay  and 
grain  are  looking  well  and  the  fruit  is  advancing  tiuely. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  77°  and  34°,  with  2.57  inches 
of  rain.  (Union  House)— Grain  is  doing  fine.  (Clay) — The  win- 
ter-sown grain  in  this  vicinity  looks  better  than  the  summer- 
fallow  grain.    All  crops  are  looking  well. 

Solano  County  (Briggs'  Vineyard) — Almonds  have  been 
slightly  damaged  by  the  frost,  as  also  apricots,  but  it  looks 
more  like  a  case  of  having  to  thin  out  the  fruit,  instead  of 
there  not  being  enough  on  the  trees.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures, So0  and  40°.  (Elinira)— Grain  looking  fine  aud  pros- 
pects are  very  good  for  good  crops.  Fruit  is  very  light  on  ac- 
count of  the  frosts.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  85°  and 
4S°,  with  1.43  inches  of  rain. 

Napa,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Napa  County  (Napa  City)— Fruits  now  doing  well  and  prom- 
ise to  be  of  good  quality.  Hay  and  grain  are  looking  well. 
(St.  Helena)— Crops  never  looked  better.  The  feed  in  the 
mountains  is  from  8  to  12  inches  high. 

Sonoma  County  (Fulton)— Crops  of  all  kinds  look  better  now 
than  they  have  for  several  seasons  past.  The  frost  of  April 
1st  has  done  but  slight  damage.  Grass  and  grain  have  made  ! 
a  big  growth.  Almonds,  apricots  and  late  peaches  were 
nipped  in  the  bud,  while  the  early  varieties  have  generally 
escaped  damage.  Apples,  cherries,  prunes  aud  plums  appear 
to  be  all  right.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  70°  and  27°. 
The  season's  rainfall  is  22.30  inches. 

Alameda  County  (San  Leandro)— The  month  has  been 
splendid  for  all  garden  truck.  No  damage  by  frost  except  a 
few  small  patches  of  string  beans.  Apricot  thinning  is  now 
being  done.  (Decoto) — The  hay  aud  grain  crops  are  growing 
very  fast.    The  fruit  outlook  is  very  good. 

Santa  Clara  County — Crops  are  looking  well  in  all  parts  of 
the  county,  as  the  weather  has  been  entirely  favorable  for 
them. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joaquin  County  (Stockton)— Every  condition  in  the 
weather  line  is  favorable  to  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Stanislaus  County  (Westley) — Weather  favorable  to  crops, 
which  are  all  looking  well.  (Turlock)— The  month  has  been 
favorable  to  all  crops.  Wheat  looks  good,  but  is  still  back- 
ward in  the  sandy  country;  but  on  heavy  land  it  is  well  ad- 
vanced.   Hye  is  heading  out  and  does  not  look  very  well. 

Calaveras  County  (Milton) — Rainfall  deficient,  but  what 
there  was  came  at  opportune  times.  The  fruit  prospects  are 
fair.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  70°  and  40°,  with 
2.70  inches  of  rain. 

Fresno  County  (Reedley) — Owing  to  light  rainfall  during 
March  grain  has  made  slow  growth,  although  the  color  holds  ; 
good.  The  summer-fallow  looks  better  than  the  winter-sown. 
Frost  did  no  damage  in  this  vicinity.  (Auberry) — The  effect! 
of  the  weather  on  crops  has  been  good,  and  they  are  not  yet 
suffering  for  want  of  rain.  (Fresno) — The  rains  were  well  dis- 
tributed during  March,  which,  together  with  frequent  dews, 
have  been  very  beneficial  to  all  crops.  There  are  good  indica- 
tions for  a  prosperous  year  in  this  section. 

Merged  County  (Volta)—  There  has  been  insufficient  rain, 
which  leaves  all  crops  in  a  suffering  condition  for  lack  of  moist- 
ure. Barley  is  heading  out  aud  is  from  5  to  8  inches  high  and  , 
will  not  amount  to  much.  (Merced) — Crops  in  this  vicinity 
are  looking  well  and  no  damage  reported  from  winds,  hail  or 
frosts.  (Livingston) — Crops  in  this  section  are  not  looking  as 
well  as  they  did  about  the  middle  of  the  month  on  account  of 
the  heavy  winds. 

Madera  County  (Raymond) — Crops  are  growing  nicely 
under  the  good  weather  in  March.  Summer  plowing  has  be- 
gun, and  gardening  also.  (Madera) — Grain  is  all  in  fiue  con- 
dition, but  the  late  grain  will  require  considerably  more  rain 
later  on.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  promises  well.  High  winds  have 
knocked  some  fruit,  but  plenty  remains  on  the  trees. 

Kings  County  (Hanford) — The  wheat  crop  is  in  a  better 
condition  than  at  this  time  last  year.    The  fruit  crop  is  look- 


ing well  and  was  not  injured  by  the  early  frosts,  and  the 
foliage  is  now  so  heavy  that  all  damage  is  past  from  that 
source. 

Tulare  County  (Goshen)— Continuous  drying  winds  have 
counteracted  the  good  effect  the  little  rain  that  fell  has  had. 
Fruit  prospects  are  good.  (Lime  Kiln)— The  past  month  has 
been  all  that  could  be  desired  for  lemon  and  orange  trees. 
The  rain  at  the  end  of  the  month  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
grain,  although  too  late  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  pasturage. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  80°  and  33°.  (Tulare) — 
and  barley  look  poor,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  irrigated 
lands.  Fruit  outlook  very  good  except  apricots,  which  were 
injured  by  frost. 

Kern  County  (Bakersfield)— Grain  suffering  somewhat  from 
want  of  rain.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  looking  well ;  early  apri- 
cots in  some  orchards  slightly  injured  by  frost. 

San  Benito  County  (Hollister)— Grain  will  be  short  unless 
there  are  copious  spring  showers.  The  late  frosts  have  done 
great  damage  to  the  fruit  crop.  In  some  orchards  the  apri- 
cots and  prunes  are  all  killed  and  peaches  are  badly  damaged. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  County  (Ballard)  -Grain  crops  will  be 
late,  but  crops  are  looking  well.  Pasture  will  be  somewhat 
short.  Orchards  and  vineyards  generally  very  forward; 
weather  warm.  (Santa  Maria)-Feed  on  the  hillsides  and  in 
the  valleys  is  very  good.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
82°  and  43°,  with  9.59  inches  of  rain. 

Ventura  County— Barley  is  looking  well.  Apricot  crop  will 
be  light.    Rainfall  for  the  season,  about  10  inches. 

Orange  County  iTustin)— Barley  is  in  fair  condition;  the 
early  sown  is  now  heading  out,  and  is  only  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground.    Apricots  promise  a  moderate  yield. 

Los  Angeles  County  (Los  Angeles)— Corn,  pasture,  bean 
and  the  root  crops  have  greatly  improved.  (Pomona)— Crops 
are  looking  and  doing  tolerably  well.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  00°  and  31°;  rainfall.  4  89  inches. 

Riverside  County  (Riverside)— Fruit  trees  promise  well. 
The  greater  part  of  the  orange  crop  has  been  marketed.  A 
great  many  orange  trees  are  being  planted. 

San  Diego  County  (Bernardo) — Corn,  beans  and  potatoes 
are  being  planted.  Small  grain  is  looking  fairly  well. 
Weather  favorable  to  pasturage,  hay  and  the  honey  interests. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  80°  and  34°.  Rainfall  for 
the  season,  8.45  inches. 

Coast  Counties. 

Humboldt  County  (Eureka) — Frost  has  damaged  cherries 
and  prunes  to  some  extent.  Feed  is  in  good  condition.  High- 
est and  lowest  temperatures,  50°  and  31°.  (Fortunal — Early 
sown  grain  is  looking  well  and  grass  is  in  tine  condition. 
Cherry,  apple  and  pear  trees  are  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  sea- 
son, therefore  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  heavy  frosts. 
So  far,  crops  are  promisiug  well. 

Mendocino  County  (Poino)— Crops  never  looked  better,  but 
the  fruit  was  badly  damaged  by  frost. 

Monterey  County — Warm  weather  has  advanced  grain 
rapidly.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  85°  and  30°,  with 
8.61  inches  of  rain. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  (Paso  Robles)— Wheat  is  looking 
extremely  well.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  85°  and 
28°,  with  3.07  inches  of  rain.  (San  Luis  Obispo) — Fruit  pros- 
pects are  very  good. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Riverside  Horticultural  Observations. 


Riverside  sets  an  example  to  all  other  progressive 
localities  by  the  maintenance  of  a  wide-awake  horti- 
culturists' club.  Other  southern  localities  are  doing 
the  same  to  their  great  advantage.  There  are 
about  twenty  such  clubs,  if  we  mistake  not,  which 
have  resulted  in  great  measure  from  the  Farmers' 
Institute  work  provided  by  the  State  University. 
Prof.  Cook  always  puts  in  an  exhortation  for  a  local 
club,  and  such  a  club  usually  results.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  Riverside  Club  before,  and  we  desire 
now  to  give  a  few  hints  and  suggestions  which  have 
been  brought  out  at  its  meetings. 

Uncovered  Roots  and  Gum  Disease. — It  has  been 
stated  that  where  soil  was  washed  from  the  roots  of 
trees  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rows  by  continuous 
irrigation,  such  trees  were  never  troubled  by  gum 
disease  or  foot  rot  and  that  the  worst  cases  of  gum 
disease  invariably  resulted  from  deposits  of  sediment 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  rows.  Reports  from  Eu- 
ropean countries  also  prescribed  as  a  remedy  for 
foot  rot  and  gum  disease,  laying  bare  the  main 
roots  for  a  distance  of  a  foot  from  the  body  of  the 
tree. 

Cultivation  <>f  Orchard. — A  paper  from  Mr.  Edmis- 
ton  on  the  cultivation  of  the  orchard  for  the  first 
three  years  recommended  plowing  twice  during  the 
winter — the  first  time  after  danger  from  frost  was 
past  and  the  second  time  about  the  time  that  the 
spring  rains  ceased.  As  a  preliminary  to  plowing, 
he  approved  of  furrowing  the  orchard  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  season  as  a  convenience  in 
case  of  needed  irrigation  when  rains  were  scanty 
and  in  time  of  extreme  cold.  In  cultivation  during 
the  irrigating  season  it  should  be  continuous  and 
thorough,  with  occasional  cross  cultivation.  During 
the  winter  he  would  not  cultivate  nor  would  he  culti- 
vate after  the  first  plowing,  but  preferred  leaving 
the  soil  lie  rough  and  loose  in  order  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  sun  and  atmosphere.  Unless  the  soil  was 
wet  thoroughly  at  the  second  plowing  he  preferred 
irrigating  before  plowing.  Where  a  great  deal  of 
cultivating  was  to  be  done,  and  danger  of  getting  too 
dry  before  cultivated,  it  would  retard  drying  out 
very  materially  to  run  a  harrow  over  the  newly  irri- 
gated orchard  as  soon  as  dry  enough  for  proper 
working. 

In  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  depth  to  culti- 
vate, Mr.  Edmiston's  paper  indicated  four  inches  as 
about  the  proper  depth,  but  opinions  of  members 
varied  all  the  way  from  two  to  five  inches.  Mr. 


Reed  said  that  reports  from  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Station  were  to  the  effect  that  shallow  and 
frequent  cultivation — say  two  inches — produced  the 
best  results  there.  Authorities  in  California  also 
favored  the  same  conclusions;  but  in  order  to  be  ef- 
fective, it  must  be  thorough,  although  the  different 
soils  required  somewhat  different  treatment.  [We 
beg  leave  to  state  that  a  two-inch  depth  of  cultiva- 
tion will  be  rarely  found  efficient  unless  it  follows  a 
deeper  winter-working.  If  one  relies  upon  two 
inches  of  ordinarily  fine  pulverization  upon  a  hard, 
unstirred  lower  layer,  he  will  not  save  his  moisture. 
We  believe  with  Mr.  Edmiston  that  four  inches  is 
the  safest  calculation. — En.  Press.] 

The  Best  Orange. — The  report  as  to  the  best  va- 
riety of  oranges,  by  Mr.  Hall,  was  completely  in 
favor  of  the  Washington  Navel  as  a  main  crop  with 
a  smaller  proportion  of  Ruby  Bloods  and  Tardiffs 
for  marketing  when  the  Navel  was  out  of  season. 
As  regards  distance  apart  for  planting  Navels  the 
average  figures  of  different  members  of  the  club  in- 
dicated twenty-three  feet  as  the  proper  distance. 

Saving  (loud  Soil  for  the  Toj>. — In  a  paper  on 
preparation  of  the  soil  previous  to  planting,  Mr. 
Irving  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  plant  food  contained 
in  Riverside  soils  would  be  found  in  the  first  foot, 
and  that  examination  showed  it  to  be  teeming  with 
life,  turning  inorganic  matter  into  plant  food.  In 
preparing  the  soil  for  planting  where  soil  had  to  be 
moved  in  cutting  down  high  places  or  in  filling  in 
low,  it  was  economy  to  first  remove  the  top  soil  to 
one  side  and  use  the  subsoil  for  filling,  and,  when  fin- 
ishing, replace  the  surface  soil  where  it  belonged. 
On  slopes  where  there  was  danger  of  the  washing 
away  of  soil  it  was  best  to  plant  on  the  natural  con- 
tour of  the  soil;  but  on  hillsides,  or  where  the  land 
was  excessively  sloping,  the  system  of  terracing 
would  be  the  most  effective. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  it  paid  to 
terrace  steep  slopes  such  as  the  banks  of  arroyos, 
Mr.  Reed  stated  that  he  valued  his  arroyo  bank  land 
as  much  as  his  level  bench  land,  but  admitted  that  it 
was  more  expensive  in  practice  to  handle. 

Fertiliziny  Vouny  Orange  Trees. — As  to  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  young  grove  for  the  first  three  years,  Mr. 
Reed's  paper  said  that  the  best  fertilizer  in  the  early 
years  for  wood  growth  was  stable  or  sheep  manure, 
but  stable  and  sheep  manure  varied  much  in  their 
composition.  It  should  never  be  put  into  the  holes 
when  planting,  but  should  be  applied  in  a  trench 
crossways  of  the  irrigating  furrows,  about  two  feet 
from  the  trees  the  first  year,  and  should  cover  a 
distance  of  six  feet  the  second  year  and  ten  feet  the 
third  year;  but  after  the  first  year  the  furrow  sys- 
tem should  not  be  used  on  account  of  drawing  the 
feeding  roots  into  bunches. 

On  Insects. — Mr.  Koethen's  paper  on  insect  pests 
of  the  citrus  tree  family  recommended  extreme  vigi- 
lance where  trees  were  brought  from  a  distance,  as 
in  his  opinion  there  were  worse  pests  abroad  than 
anything  we  yet  had.  The  grower,  he  said,  should 
familiarize  himself  thoroughly  with  insect  pests  and 
their  parasites  and  enemies.  He  further  said  that 
the  ant  was  the  greatest  friend  of  the  black  scale 
and  protected  it  and  drove  off  its  natural  parasites 
and  destroyers,  such  as  the  chalcid  fly,  and  as  long 
as  the,  ant  was  permitted  to  exist  in  our  orange 
groves  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  eradicate 
the  black  scale. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

A  Californian's  Observations  on  Sweet  Peas. 

Readers  of  the  Rcual  are  already  aware  that 
California  growers  supply  the  chief  part  of  the  sweet 
pea  seed  involved  in  the  world's  trade  and  California 
is  getting  due  credit  in  the  publications  which  ex- 
perts in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  making  con- 
cerning this  popular  flower.  The  latest  of  these  is  a 
bulletin  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University 
in  which  he  gives  many  interesting  statements  in 
botanical  and  cultural  lines — the  latter  naturally 
adopted  to  eastern  conditions  rather  than  to  our 
own.  But  there  is  so  much  that  is  directly  Califor- 
nian  in  the  publication  that  we  shall  reproduce  it  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  floral  readers. 

A  California n  Dwarf  Sweet  Pea. — After  speaking 
of  the  tendency  of  the  sweet  pea  to  double  the 
flowers  and  enlarge  the  flower  cluster,  both  of  which 
are  of  great  moment  from  a  florist's  point  of  view, 
|  Prof.  Bailey  mentions  the  appearance  of  dwarf  or 
non-climbing  forms  as  interesting.  These  have 
appeared  in  Germany,  England  and  California.  This 
is  one  of  those  peculiar  accumulative  effects  of 
domestication  which  is  apt  to  appear  somewhat 
simultaneously  in  widely  separate  regions,  evidently 
largely  because  an  equal  degree  of  domestication 
tends  to  produce  similar  effects  in  any  number  of 
regions.  The  same  thing  is  illustrated  in  the  dwarf 
Lima  beans,  and  it  transpired  long  ago  in  the  com- 
mon garden  beans.  The  California  dwarf,  which  is 
introduced  this  spring  (1896)  by  Burpee  as  Cupid, 
was  found  in  a  field  of  peas  in  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.'s 
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plantations  at  Santa  Clara,  in  1893.  There  was  a 
single  plant  of  it.  This  original  plant  was  strong  and 
apparently  normal  in  every  way  except  in  its  dimi- 
nished size.  In  1895,  Morse  &  Co.  grew  seven  acres 
of  this  Cupid,  and  all  the  plants  came  true  to  seed. 

Observations  at  Santa  Clara. — Prof.  Bailey  intro- 
duces in  his  bulletin  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
Mr.  Waldy  Reynert  formerly  a  Cornell  student  but 
for  some  time  associated  with  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  of 
Santa  Clara.  Mr.  Reynert's  notes  on  the  newer 
varieties  and  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  seed  true  to  name  etc.,  are  all  of  much  local 
interest.  He  mentions  the  fact  that  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  the  sweet  pea  was  little  known  as  a 
garden  flower.  It  then  had  little  merit  to  attract 
public  attention.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Eckford  had 
done  considerable  work  and  his  efforts  and  persever- 
ance were  becoming  apparent.  From  the  ordinary 
type  and  colors  he  has  improved  the  flower  to  its 
present  high  standard.  Cross-fertilization  and 
selection,  keeping  the  size,  form,  substance  and  color 
constantly  in  mind,  have  had  a  wonderful  effect.  We 
depend  somewhat  upon  sports  for  new  varieties, 
however.  As  each  variety  is  brought  up  to  the 
grandifloral  type,  its  liability  to  sport  is  also  in- 
creased. 

Morse's  New  Varieties. — As  the  six  new  varieties  of 
C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  have  resulted  from  sporting  and 
selections,  you  may  be  interested  in  their  history. 
America  is  a  sport  of  Queen  of  the  Isles.  It  was 
selected  to  a  deep  crimson-scarlet  upon  a  white 
ground,  large  size,  good  substance,  bold  and  upright 
standard.  It  runs  about  ninety-five  per  cent  true. 
Its  deep  and  contrasting  color  gives  it  a  striking 
appearance.  Ramona  is  a  selection  out  of  Blushing 
Beauty.  It  is  a  delicate  pink  stripe  upon  creamy- 
white  ground,  perfectly  hooded  form,  good  substance 
and  grandiflora  size;  very  effective.  Oddity  was 
found  in  a  mixed  lot,  so  its  parentage  is  unknown. 
It  is  odd  because  wings  and  standard  are  peculiarly 
hooded,  a  feature  new  in  the  sweet  pea.  It  comes 
perfectly  true  from  seed.  Juanita  is  a  selection  out 
of  Countess  of  Radnor.  It  has  a  delicate  appear- 
ance and  as  its  parent  is  a  back-slider,  only  a  part 
of  it  comes  true.  Grey  Friar  also  adds  a  departure. 
Both  wings  and  standard  are  peculiarly  shaded  or 
marbled-purplish  mauve.  It  is  a  selection  out  of 
Senator  and  has  taken  some  time  and  critical  selec- 
tion to  bring  it  to  its  present  standard.  The  vine 
is  vigorous,  and,  as  a  rule,  has  four  flowers  to  the 
truss. 

Keeping  Seed  True. — The  professional  growers  of 
sweet  pea  seed  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  con- 
tend with,  in  the  matter  of  keeping  their  stock  pure. 
Some  varieties  are  very  hard  to  keep  true  to  type, 
while  other  varieties  almost  take  care  of  themselves. 
As  a  rule,  nearly  all  small-flowered  varieties  come 
true,  while  the  grandiflora  types  run  off  more  or 
less.  Countess  of  Radnor  and  Dorothy  Tennant  are 
very  hard  to  keep  true.  Two  years  of  careless  work 
in  growing  these  varieties  will  run  them  into  stripes 
and  poor  forms.  Her  Majesty  reverts  to  Princess 
Victoria;  Duke  of  Clarence  runs  into  Her  Majesty 
and  Dorothy  Tennant;  Mrs.  Eckford  runs  into  Prim- 
rose and  poor  whites,  while  Primrose  will  lose  its 
effect;  Mrs.  Sankey  runs  into  poor  Lemon  Queen; 
Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain  passes  into  Ovid  and  weak 
stripes;  Stanley  goes  into  Boreatton  and  to  Boreat- 
ton  with  purple  wings;  Peach  Blossom  varies  into 
Isa  Eckford;  Blanche  Burpee  into  Mrs.  Eckford; 
Mrs.  Gladstone  into  pink  stripes;  Emily  Henderson 
has  strong  light  blue  and  purple  and  Blanche  Ferry 
tendencies;  Apple  Blossom  runs  into  Splendor; 
Royal  Robe  into  Ovid  and  delicate  pinks;  Captain  of 
the  Blues  into  Monarch  and  stripes;  Monarch  into 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  stripes;  Waverly  into  Apple 
Blossom. 

Possibilities  of  the  Future. — There  are  now  about  one 
hundred  distinct  varieties  of  sweet  peas  and  the 
question  arises  if  the  limit  of  improvement  in  color 
and  form  is  not  already  reached.  In  what  direction 
are  the  growers  working  to  keep  the  public  inter- 
ested in  this  flower  ?  In  the  first  place,  all  the  pres- 
ent varieties  could  be  improved  by  having  four 
flowers  on  each  truss.  The  clear  blue,  lemon-yellow 
and  fiery  scarlet  varieties  are  still  to  come.  A  flower 
having  a  blue  standard  with  white  wings,  to  cor- 
respond with  Blanche  Ferry,  would  be  a  decided 
acquisition.  Such  varieties  as  Meteor,  Lady  Bea- 
consfield  and  Blanche  Ferry  should  be  brought  up  to 
the  grandiflora  type.  New  ranges  of  colors,  as  the 
apricot  shades,  are  not  out  of  the  question.  Even 
the  size  of  the  present  grandiflora  type  could  be  in- 
creased to  a  larger  and  bolder  flower.  Our  work 
with  the  sweet  pea  is  really  only  fairly  begun. 

Types  of  the  Sweet  Pea. — One  feature  which  should 
be  inpressed  upon  the  public  is  that  there  are  types 
of  form  in  the  sweet  pea.  We  should  classify  the 
varieties  into  forms,  not  into  colors.  When  we 
speak  of  a  certain  celor  we  convey  but  a  vague 
meaning.  From  a  description  of  color,  no  two  per- 
sons receive  the  same  impression. 

Results  of  Crossing.— In  my  experience,  crossing 
has  produced  some  unlooked  for  results.  Cupid  on 
Venus  produced  a  weak  Painted  Lady  of  no  value. 
Penzance  on  Venus  has  produced  an  exceptionally 
fine  pink  of  solid  color  and  good  form.  It  corre- 
sponds with  Royal  Robe,  but  is  larger  and  holds  form 


and  color  better.  Ovid  on  Venus  had  the  same  re- 
sult, except  that  the  color  was  a  trifle  stronger. 
Stanley  on  Venus  produced  a  Boreatton;  Ignea  pn 
Venus  produced  something  close  to  Princess  Victoria; 
Bronze  King  and  Primrose  on  Venus  made  a  weak 
pink  of  no  value;  Beaconsfield  on  Venus  produced 
Beaconfield.  The  conclusion  from  these  crosses  is 
that  the  stronger  color  predominates  in  the  cross. 
We  cannot  forsee  what  the  result  will  be. 

EckfonVs  New  Varieties.— -Of  Eckford's  1895  novel- 
ties, Blanche  Burpee  certainly  takes  the  lead.  It  is 
the  finest  white  to  date.  While  Emily  Henderson 
may  be  considered  a  little  purer  in  color  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  free  blooming  habits,  a  better  variety 
for  florists,  yet  it  does  not  possess  the  size  or  grace- 
fulness of  the  Blanche  Burpee.  The  stiffness  or 
formality  has  always  been  against  the  Emily  Hender- 
on.  Eliza  Eckford  comes  second  in  value  of  Eck- 
ford's 1895  novelties  and  possesses  considerable 
merit.  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  also  a  decided 
acquisition.  Meteor  is  a  decided  improvement  on 
Orange  Prince,  but  will  not  be  appreciated  until  it 
is  brought  up  to  the  grandiflora  type.  Duke  of 
York,  Novelty,  and  Duchess  of  York  come  next  in 
order  of  value. 


THE  FIELD. 


Firm  Below  and  Loose  Above. 

Discussions  of  the  philosophy  of  cultivation  are  of 
constant  interest  to  Californians  because  they  have 
to  deal  with  greater  extremes  between  drenching 
and  drouth  than  cultivators  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  At  first  it  seems  to  them  as  though  they 
had  to  unlearn  all  their  old  notions  about  the  rela- 
tions between  cultivation  and  plant  growth,  and,  in 
a  measure,  they  do.  The  Easterner,  however,  who 
grows  up  with  the  doctrines  which  are  now  taught 
there  would  find  that  he  had  a  much  better  key  to 
success  in  California  than  his  uncle  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia with  him  a  generation  ago. 

We  find  a  sermon  on  soil  tillage  in  the  Breeders' 
Gazette,  the  positions  of  which  are  largely  verified 
by  California  experience,  and  it  will  be  suggestive 
to  many  who  have  hit  upon  correct  practices  here 
without  understanding  the  reasons  for  them. 

Drouth  on  the  Western  Prairies. — That  a  lack  of 
knowledge  in  the  science  of  soil  tillage  has  lost  the 
Western  farmers  millions  of  dollars  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  con- 
tinued short  crops  and  low  prices  of  the  past  five 
years  is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  True,  it  has  thrown 
many  of  us  into  a  pool  of  bewilderment  and  forced 
us  to  grasp  at  seemingly  floating  straws,  but  by  this 
scheming  and  planning  almost  to  the  limit  of  our 
mental  abilities  many  a  new  and  valuable  discovery 
has  been  brought  out  in  the  various  vocations  of  life, 
and  the  more  recent  of  these  and  most  valuable  ones 
are  the  methods  of  soil  tillage  by  which  the  growing 
of  all  crops  on  the  Western  prairies  may  become  a 
certain  success  any  year  in  spite  of  frequent  dryness 
so  common  at  the  critical  time.  Many  a  fine  field  of 
grain  has  been  almost  or  quite  ruined  by  a  few  days 
of  hot,  dry  weather  because  of  a  shortage  of  water 
at  the  roots,  when  if  there  had  been  plenty  of  water 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  plant  the  hot  days 
would  simply  have  increased  the  growth  and  grain 
yield  of  the  plant. 

Why  Is  There  Lack  of  Water  ?— This  lack  of  water 
is  not  because  of  a  lack  of  rainfall,  but  because  the 
general  methods  of  tillage  allow  this  rain  to  evapo- 
rate and  otherwise  escape.  This  is  almost  invariably 
due  to  the  loose,  porous  condition  of  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  slice,,  where  in  the  very  best  of  plowing 
are  found  numerous  cavities  between  the  clods  as 
well  as  open,  porous  conditions  around  stubble, 
weeds,  manure,  and  all  foreign  matter  turned  under, 
thus  causing  the  water  to  dry  out  quickly.  No 
matter  how  much  the  surface  may  be  worked,  if 
there  be  a  volume  of  air  underneath,  though  it  be 
small,  it  will  very  soon  dry  out  the  soil  lying  between 
it  and  the  surface,  thereby  destroying  all  vegeta- 
tion at  that  point.  It  also  prevents  the  movement 
of  any  moisture  up  to  the  plant  from  the  subsoil  by 
capillary  attraction,  and  when  in  this  dry  condition 
moisture  moves  downward  very  slowly.  [This  shows 
why  the  first  grain  crop  after  a  deep  plowing  fails 
in  the  dry  valleys  of  California. — Ed.  Press.] 

Cure  of  the  Evil. — This  whole  trouble  is  overcome 
by  a  complete  firming  of  this  lower  portion  of  the 
furrow  slice  and  leaving  the  upper  portion  loose. 
This  fact  was  made  clear  to  the  writer  by  observing 
the  effect  of  horse-foot  tracks  or  heavy  wagon  tracks 
across  a  field  of  grain.  Notice  for  a  moment  just 
the  effect  of  these  tracks.  The  horse  by  his  heavy 
weight  and  small  foot  presses  the  soil  very  firm 
underneath,  leaving  quite  an  indenture  when  his  foot 
is  removed,  and  as  the  drag  or  seeder  passes  over  it 
loose  soil  falls  into  the  track,  thus  forming  a  perfect 
mulch,  preventing  evaporation.  This  firmed-under 
portion  of  the  furrow  slice  is  very  important  and 
performs  many  a  valuable  function.  It  is  a  known 
fact  to  any  observing  farmer  that  firmed  soil  will 


gather  moisture,  while  loose  soil  will  dry  out.  This 
is  due  to  the  increased  power  of  capillary  attraction 
by  this  firmness. 

The  Old,  Method. — Now  a  glance  at  the  old  method: 
All  work  is  done  underneath,  usually  working  it 
down  fine  and  firm,  and  yet  the  under  portion  or 
subsurface,  owing  to  the  great  resistance  of  the  soil, 
will  not  succumb  to  this  surface  work  ;  therefore 
cavities  and  looseness  as  above  stated.  The  serious 
objections  to  these  cavities  are  many: 

1.  The  almost  immediate  drying  out  of  the  soil 
immediately  adjacent,  as  well  as  that  portion  above, 
to  the  surface  ;  and  all  this  portion  that  becomes 
dry  is  a  waste  of  so  much  soil  and  its  plant  food  for 
that  season. 

2.  This  condition  tends  to  force  the  roots  of  the 
plant  in  their  search  for  food  and  water  down  into 
the  subsoil  below  and  away  from  the  surface  soil, 
while  chemistry  has  repeatedly  proved  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  plant  food  is  found  near  the 
surface. 

3.  These  cavities  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
slice  form  obstructions  to  the  growth  of  the  little 
feeders,  as  it  is  only  in  firm,  moist  soil  that  they 
thrive. 

4.  This  loose  subsurface  or  under  stratum  cuts 
off  the  possibility  of  drawing  moisture  from  the  sub- 
soil up  to  the  cultivated  portion,  or  what  should  be 
the  root  bed,  by  capillary  attraction. 

5.  Without  plenty  of  water  the  little  micro-organ- 
ism cannot  get  in  its  work  of  nitrification  or  decom- 
position from  which  comes  our  most  valuable  plant 
food,  nitrogen — valuable  because  it  is  hardest  to  get. 

The  New  Method. — The  numerous  advantages  of 
the  firmed  subsoil  or  under  portion  of  the  furrow 
slice  above  referred  to  are  : 

1.  It  brings  the  strongest  point  of  capillary 
attraction  just  beneath  the  surface.  By  this  condi- 
tion or  agency  the  water  of  all  showers  of  any  mag- 
nitude is  immediately  drawn  into  the  soil  and  passes 
on  below,  providing  the  soil  below  is  not  saturated  ; 
as  the  soil  becomes  saturated  below,  capillary  attrac- 
tion becomes  less  active  or  dormant. 

2.  By  this  firmed  under  portion  which  lies  imme- 
diately beneath  the  seed  bed  the  most  perfect  condi- 
tion exists  for  the  early  rapid  growth  of  the  plant. 
As  soon  as  the  seed  germinates  the  little  rootlets 
immediately  find  their  way  into  this  root  bed,  where 
water  and  food  are  found  in  abundance. 

3.  By  this  packed  subsoil  the  moisture  is  brought 
up  to  the  roots  by  capillary  attraction  and  a  suffi- 
cient supply  furnished  steadily  for  the  little  feeders 
during  any  period  of  dryness  or  extreme  hot  weather. 
Remember  that  even  a  few  hours  of  shortage  of 
water  to  meet  the  necessary  requirements  of  the 
plant  at  these  critical  times,  which  usually  occur 
after  the  head  or  ear  of  the  grain  has  formed,  may 
diminish  your  yield  a  full  half,  or  a  day  cause  the 
entire  loss  of  the  crop.  Therefore  look  well  to  the 
conditions  of  your  under  portion  of  the  plowed 
ground.  Deep  plowing  with  a  thoroughly  pulverized 
and  well  firmed  subsurface  and  a  complete  connec- 
tion with  the  subsoil  is  very  important,  as  well  as  an 
absolute  and  constant  loose  surface. 

4.  Quite  as  important  as  any  other  function  in 
connection  with  this  packing  of  the  under  portion  is 
the  perfect  decomposition  of  all  manures  that  may 
be  turned  under,  though  it  may  be  coarse  and 
strawy.  With  the  soil  pressed  firmly  around  it  it 
soon  gathers  sufficient  moisture  for  perfect  and 
rapid  decomposition,  thus  furnishing  an  abundance 
of  the  most  valuable  plant  food,  giving  the  plant  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth  early  in  the  season. 


THE  DAIRY. 


A  Home=Made  "  Starter." 

If  some  of  our  readers  desire  to  prepare  a 
"starter"  for  hastening  the  ripening  of  cream  for 
the  churn,  they  may  operate  upon  the  following  plan 
described  by  the  Country  Gentleman  both  for  use  in 
a  farm  dairy  or  creamery: 

For  a  Farm  Dairy. — Select  the  milk  from  a  fresh 
cow — one  that  has  not  calved  more  than  two  or  three 
months  ago  and  which  is  in  perfect  health.  In  milk- 
ing this  cow,  take  all  possible  precautions  to  keep 
the  milk  free  from  dust  and  dirt.  The  cow  should  be 
cleaned  and  brushed  off  half  an  hour  before  milking, 
and  the  first  and  second  squirt  from  each  teat  should 
be  thrown  away,  or  given  to  the  cat.  See  that  the 
pail  is  perfectly  clean  and  rinsed  with  boiling  water. 

Set  this  milk  in  ice  water  (plenty  of  ice)  so  as  to 
rush  up  all  the  cream  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and 
skim  it.  If  you  have  a  separator,  run  it  through  by 
itself.  Of  this  skim  milk  take  about  10  pounds  for 
every  100  pounds  of  cream  which  you  expect  to 
churn;  heat  it  to  90°,  and  keep  it  between  80°  and 
90°  till  it  is  coagulated. 

This  can  be  done  by  placing  the  can  in  a  warm- 
water  bath,  or  by  placing  it,  after  heating,  in  a  box 
with  some  insulating  material.  The  writer  has  often 
used  a  common  dry-goods  box  filled  with  hay,  pressed 
firmly  in  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  hole  for  the 
can,  which  should  have  six  inches  of  hay  under  the 
bottom  and  at  the  sides.    Cover  with  a  cover,  a 
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cloth  and  some  hay,  or,  better  still,  a  cushion  made 
for  it.  The  poorest  farmer  can  thus  obtain  the  same 
result  as  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  a  John  Boyd 
fermenting  can,  which  is  very  nice  to  have. 

As  soon  as  coagulated  into  one  solid  mass,  the  can 
should  be  placed  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible  till 
needed,  and  it  should  not  be  shaken.  If  the  coag- 
ulum  is  disturbed,  it  will  "  whey  off"  and  the  curd 
become  hard. 

When  ready  to  use,  a  little  hair  sieve  is  very 
handy  to  stir  the  starter  through,  so  as  to  be  sure 
to  get  it  smooth  and  even  into  the  cream;  but  it  is 
not  essential  as  long  as  it  is  broken  up  fine  just  be- 
fore adding  to  the  cream,  which  should  be  from  b'0° 
to  70°,  according  to  the  time  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
ripen  and  the  temperature  in  the  room.  That  tem- 
perature, as  well  as  the  quantity  of  starter  to  be 
used,  must  be  decided  on  after  a  little  experiment- 
ing. No  rules  can  be  laid  down.  A  four  to  six  per 
cent  starter  for  unpasteurized  cream  and  eight  to 
ten  for  pasteurized  cream  will,  as  a  rule,  have  the 
cream  ripe  at  65°  in  twenty  to  twenty-two  hours. 

If  the  dairy  is  conducted  on  model  lines,  and  all  the 
cows  kept  clean,  etc.,  and  if  about  half  the  herd  is 
fresh  milking,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  need  of  any 
starter  at  all.  The  cream  will  ripen  simply  by 
warming  it  to  70°  or  75°,  and  keeping  it  there  till 
nearly  ripe,  when,  of  course,  it  should  be  cooled 
down  to  a  degree  or  two  below  churning  tempera- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  conditions  iu  the 
dairy  are  not  perfect,  or  if  a  majority  of  the  cows 
are  strippers,  it  pays  to  use  a  starter. 

If  there  should  be  objections  to  the  daily  trouble 
of  securing  a  good  starter,  it  may  be  enough  to  se- 
cure it  once  a  fortnight  (more  or  less)  and  propa- 
gate it  from  day  to  day  as  described  for  the  cream- 
eries. 

For  a  Creamery. — Secure  the  milk  as  described 
above  for  1000  pounds  of  unpasteurized  cream — say 
55  pounds.  Next  day  use  the  50  pounds  for  ripen- 
ing the  cream  and  the  5  pounds  for  preparing  the 
following  day's  starter.  This  is  done  by  taking  50 
pounds  of  the  best  skim  milk  available  and  heating  it 
under  constant  stirring  in  a  can  set  in  a  water  bottle 
until  it  is  160°  Fahr.  Keep  it  at  this  temperature 
for  thirty  minutes  or  an  hour  and  cool  it  to  90°.  Stir 
in  the  5  pounds  starter  and  keep  it  as  before,  be- 
tween 80°  and  90°,  till  coagulated,  and  so  on  from 
day  to  day. 

We  have  thus  described  it  in  detail.  Modifica- 
tions may  be  made,  and  in  many  good  dairies  the 
buttermilk  proves  an  excellent  starter  if  used  with 
care.  No  commercial  starter  has  been  made  as  yet 
that  will  beat  the  home-made  one,  but  the  reliable 
ones  have  the  advantage  of  uniformity,  and  we  look 
forward  to  their  more  extensive  use,  especially  if 
our  export  trade  is  to  be  developed. 


Humboldt  County  Creamery  Methods. 

Humboldt  is  a  banner  county  for  creameries  and 
was  the  first  county  of  the  State  to  lay  hold  strongly 
upon  up-to-date  dairy  methods.  Dairymen  of  that 
county  are  making  changes  in  the  newer  practices 
and  are  striking  out  in  lines  which  are  interesting  to 
progressive  workers  in  other  counties.  The  Eureka 
Watchman  credits  two  dairymen,  who  will  be  named 
below,  with  a  preference  for  cooling,  instead  of 
Pasteurizing,  but  it  does  not  tell  how  the  tempera- 
ture of  40n£  is  to  be  secured.  Perhaps  iu  another 
issue  the  Watchman  will  describe  the  method  of  reach- 
ing that  temperature  economically  in  a  county  where 
there  is  no  natural  ice  and  no  water  so  cold  as  that. 
Passing  that  point  for  the  present,  we  give  what  is 
said  of  the  future  course  of  these  dairymen. 

Cooling  vs.  Sterilizing. — It  is  claimed  and  acknowl- 
edged by  many  that  the  more  delicate  flavor  and 
greater  firmness  of  butter  is  to  a  great  extent  de- 
stroyed by  the  careless  milkers,  who  permit  too 
much  dirt  to  fall  in  the  milk,  and  let  it  stand  in  the 
cans  with  the  animal  heat  still  in.  This  heat  in  so 
large  a  body  remains  a  long  time  to  the  detriment  of 
both  quantity  and  quality.  As  the  warm  milk  is  a 
most  sensitive  absorbent  of  odors,  and  the  surround- 
ings of  the  milkers  are  more  or  less  laden  with  unde- 
sirable odors,  it  becomes  a  question  of  greatest  im- 
portance to  protect  the  milk  from  becoming  impreg- 
nated. As  we  understand  it,  there  are  two  methods 
of  reducing  such  undesirable  flavors — one  by  steriliz- 
ing the  milk,  before  separating  the  cream,  and  the 
other  is  immediately  cooling  the  milk  to  the  point  of 
repulsion,  at  about  40  degrees  or  below.  Messrs.  C. 
M.  Peterson  and  John  Hanson  propose  to  make  use 
of  the  latter  method,  to  as  full  extent  as  possible. 
The  full  benefit  possible  to  be  derived  from  this 
method  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  general  creamery 
where  there  is  promiscuous  patronage,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  are  always  some  who  will  be  neglect- 
ful, or,  being  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  carelessness, 
subject  their  milk  to  such  exposure  of  bad  odor  as 
to  damage  the  whole  lot  with  which  it  is  mingled  at 
the  creamery,  thus  making  almost  useless  the  care 
and  pains  taken  by  others.  Still,  Mr.  Peterson 
claims  that  it  pays  him  to  use  the  cooler,  because  by 
means  of  it  he  is  enabled  to  keep  his  milk  in  good 
shape  and  is  required  to  make  the  trip  to  the  cream- 


ery but  once  a  day.  He  thinks  if  all  the  milk  at  any 
creamery  was  cooled  immediately  upon  milking,  and 
equal  and  particular  care  were  taken  in  milking, 
that  the  price  of  the  product  from  the  creamery 
could  be  raised  in  the  San  Francisco  market  from 
one  to  two  cents  per  pound,  which  would  amply  pay 
for  all  pains  taken,  pay  for  the  cooler  every  month 
in  the  year  and  leave  a  very  satisfactory  margin  to 
the  patron.  However,  as  this  idea  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted or  understood  among  milkers  sufficiently  well 
to  result  in  uniform  action,  it  is  left  for  individual 
ranches  to  obtain  what  benefit  they  can  in  a  lesser 
degree  by  the  use  of  the  cooler,  until  the  producers 
have  arrived  at  a  point  where  all  will  take  first- 
class  care  to  guard  against  all  impurities.  Mr. 
Peterson  informs  us  that  an  experiment  was  made 
last  year  with  milk  that  was  cooled  with  the  Kausen 
cooler  immediately  upon  being  milked,  and  special 
care  taken  against  impurities  while  milking,  and  the 
butter  was  made  up  by  John  Hanson  ;  upon  sending 
the  sample  forward  to  San  Francisco  and  calling  at- 
tention to  it,  the  report  by  experts  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  butter  was  firmer,  decidedly  an  improve- 
ment in  flavor,  and  would  command  a  higher  price 
than  the  ordinary  creamery  butter. 

The  Occidental  Ranch. — Mr.  Hanson  has  leased  the 
Occidental  ranch,  of  some  1,900  acres,  which  extends 
to  the  mouth  of  Salt  river,  and  will  milk  about  120 
cows  this  year.  This  ranch  is  probably  the  most 
completely  equipped  of  any  single  farm  on  the  river, 
having  two  great  barns  and  other  outhouses,  a  com- 
plete creamery  fitted  with  a  10-horse  power  engine 
and  two  separators  with  power  applied  to  pump, 
butter- worker,  weighing-room,  etc.,  and  will  soon 
have  it  applied  to  a  wood-saw.  Here  Mr.  Hanson 
will  have  a  chance  to  put  his  theory  into  practice, 
with  one  drawback — being  but  a  single  ranch,  per- 
haps the  amount  of  butter  made  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  commission  house  to  get  up  a  special 
trade  at  the  advanced  price  which  its  merit  may 
justly  demand  ;  but  we  believe  he  will  make  the  at- 
tempt. If  500  or  1,000  cows  could  be  embraced  in 
the  experiment,  and  each  milker  would  use  the  ut- 
most care  against  impurities,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  success  or  profit  of  the  method.  It  is 
worthy  the  careful  consideration  of  every  milk  pro- 
ducer. The  time  has  come  when  the  profits  will  be 
found  in  studying  improved  methods  at  every  stage 
of  the  process,  from  the  feeding  of  the  cows  to  ship- 
ment of  the  packed  article.  It  seems  to  us  that  when 
a  creamery  is  operated  on  the  co-operative  plan,  that 
a  meeting  of  the  patrons  once  a  month,  or  oftener, 
for  the  study  and  discussion  of  means  and  methods 
to  improve  both  quality  and  quanity  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  good  results,  if  all  were  earnest  and  hon- 
est. 

The  appointments  of  the  Occidental  ranch  are  very 
complete.  Much  of  the  ground  around  the  buildings 
and  between  the  barns  has  been  planked,  making  it 
very  comfortable  getting  about  in  the  winter  time. 
All  the  creamery  slops  pour  into  a  large  slough  (Mill 
slough)  and  thus  all  the  objectionable  features  which 
attend  some  creameries  are  done  away  with.  Being 
so  near  the  ocean,  the  climate  is  very  uniform,  and 
the  grass  is  growing  wonderfully.  It  is  an  ideal 
place  for  a  successful  creamery  farm. 

A  Creamery  Which  Will  Pasteurize. — The  Watchman 
learns  from  Mr.  Wm.  Boyce,  of  the  Diamond  Springs 
Creamery,  that  the  use  of  pure  cultures  in  ripening 
the  cream  has  been  discontinued.  He  says  that  the 
flavor  of  Humboldt  grass  is  hard  to  beat,  and  that 
the  new  method  did  not  sufficiently  improve  the  but- 
ter to  warrant  its  continuance.  However,  it  is  in- 
tended to  sterilize  the  milk,  when  it  may  become 
necessary  to  use  pure  cultures  in  order  to  ripen  the 
cream.  To  heat  the  milk  to  a  certain  degree  destroys 
the  objectionable  odors  that  have  been  inhaled,  when 
it  is  immediately  run  through  or  over  the  cooler, 
which  cools  it  to  the  extent  of  repelling  such  odors 
as  may  come  in  contact  with  it.  At  first  it  will  be 
attempted  to  sterilize  the  milk,  allowing  the  cream 
to  inhale  such  bacteria  as  it  may  from  the  atmos- 
phere for  ripening  the  cream.  If  this  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, then  pure  cultures  will  be  used.  Mr.  Boyce 
endorses  what  we  learned  from  Messrs.  Peterson 
and  Hanson  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
the  highest  grade  of  gilt-edge  butter  from  milk  de- 
livered by  a  promiscuous  patronage.  It  seems  to  us 
clear  that  the  most  practicable  and  accessible  im- 
provement to  benefit  the  producer  in  this  direction 
is  in  adopting  more  particular  care  in  handling  the 
milk  when  first  drawn  and  when  it  is  so  ready  and 
sensitive  an  absorbent.  One  to  two  cents  a  pound  | 
more  on  butter  will  be  clear  gain  and  will  make  a 
great  difference  in  a  season's  run. 


An  Ice  Creamery. 

At  Seattle,  Washington,  there  is  a  creamery 
establishment  known  as  the  Duwamish  Dairy  Com- 
pany. It  started  to  supply  milk,  cream  and  butter 
to  the  city,  but  as  it  made  a  quality  of  ice  cream 
superior  to  any  and  all  makes  of  others  it  was  not 
long  in  finding  a  demand  for  all  they  could  make.  It 
has  since  then  grown  to  be  the  leading  feature  in 
their  business  during  the  summer  months,  and  in 
referring  to  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the  Dairy 


World  they  state  that  it  has  paid  them  far  better 
than  making  butter,  and  even  pays  better  than  the 

j  real  milk  business.  They  buy  their  milk  directly 
from  the  farmers,  run  their  own  separator  in  the 

!  country  at  a  place  of  their  own,  and  then  ship  the 
cream  to  their  headquarters  in  Seattle,  where  they 
make  it  into  ice  cream.  They  then  deliver  this  ice 
cream  in  large  or  small  quantities,  as  may  be  desired 
by  their  customers,  and  flavor  it  to  suit  any  special 
demand,  always  having  in  mind  as  nice  a  quality  as 
can  be  produced.  Only  high  grade  goods  are  ever 
sent  out.  It  would  be  supposed  that  restaurants  or 
hotels  could  make  their  own  supply  cheaper  than 

j  the  creamery  company  could  supply  it,  but  with  the 

i  facilities  possessed  by  the  company  it  can  furnish 
them  an  article  unapproached  by  their  own  make  at 
a  much  cheaper  figure,  and  still  leave  them  a  nice 
margin  of  profit. 

It  pays  ruliug  prices  for  milk  as  determined  by 
butter  values,  and  sells  to  its  customers  according 
to  the  following  price  list : 


Single  quart  |  40 

Two  quarts     75 

One  gallon    1  25 

Two  to  five  gallons,  each   1  00 

Ten  to  twenty  gallons,  each   75 


As  there  are  some  restaurants  that  cater  to  a  gen- 
eral trade,  the  dairy  company  makes  a  cheaper  but 
nevertheless  a  good  grade  of  ice  cream  for  them  and 
sells  it  at  50  cents  a  gallon.  Every  year  the  demand 
increases,  and  they  operate  quite  a  large  establish- 
ment. If  they  make  it  pay  fine  profits,  why  may 
not  other  creamery  men  undertake  this  line  of  work 
in  connection  with  their  buttermaking  ? 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Care  of  Pigs. 

A.  E.  Warner  urges  in  the  southern  California 
Cultivator  a  generous  treatment  for  the  young  pig 
which  he  does  not  often  get,  but  it  is  certainly  desir- 
able to  do  well  by  the  pig  if  you  expect  him  to  grow 
up  a  living  exemplification  of  the  golden  rule.  Take 
a  pig  of  the  best  breeding  and  born  under  first-class 
conditions,  and  before  he  is  three  months  old  you 
can  make  a  runt  of  him  if  you  will.  Between  the 
ages  of  three  weeks  and  three  months  is  the  critical 
period  in  a  pig's  life.  For  the  first  few  weeks  the 
sow's  milk  is  ample  ration  for  the  litter  and  they 
grow  rapidly.  But  after  the  mother  by  judicious 
feeding  has  been  brought  up  to  full  capacity  as  a 
milk  giver,  then  the  litter  must  soon  look  to  some 
other  source  for  a  portion  of  their  sustenance.  At 
this  time  many  mistakes  are  made;  the  pigs  are  com- 
pelled to  continue  with  no  increase  of  feed,  or,  if  any, 
what  they  are  able  to  get  by  being  jostled  about  in 
the  trough  with  their  mother. 

Srj>arat>  Ti  nitghs.  —  It  is  not  a  great  undertaking 
to  provide  a  small  trough  in  some  convenient  corner 
where  they  eat  their  soaked  corn  and  milk  unmo- 
lested by  older  stock.  They  learn  at  an  early  age  to 
visit  their  sideboard  and  their  appreciation  of  its 
contents  increases  daily.  As  time  goes  on  they  be- 
come more  dependent  upon  their  side  ration,  until 
as  you  go  the  round  with  the  feed  buckets,  you  are 
reminded  that  you  have  another  regular  lot  on  your 
feed  roll.  By  the  time  they  are  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
old  you  have  them  weaned  with  but  little  ceremony. 
They  have  become  so  attached  to  their  feed  trough 
that  they  miss  their  mother  but  little,  and  the  sow 
will  have  reduced  in  the  flow  of  milk,  making  wean- 
ing a  very  simple  matter. 

(inulual  Weaning. — Weaning  time  is  considered 
by  some  as  a  critical  period  for  both  sow  and  litter. 
Where  pigs  are  managed  in  ordinary  ways — weaned 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months  old — there  is  good 
chance  of  giving  the  litter  a  set-back  and  some 
chance  of  injuring  the  sow's  udder,  if  special  care 
is  not  taken  for  the  first  few  days  after  separating. 
The  sow  has  been  on  full  feed  and  all  her  powers  have 
been  taxed  for  the  support  of  eight  or  nine  hungry 
rooters.  When  the  litter  is  removed  you  must  cease 
to  feed,  or  better,  cease  feed  and  drink  twenty-four 
hours  previous  to  removal  of  litter.  I  have  known 
the  udder  of  a  fine  sow  partially  lost  by  carelessness 
at  weaning  and  the  better  the  milker  the  more 
danger.  The  pigs  at  this  stage  are  becoming  ac- 
customed to  a  change,  their  stomachs  gradually  get- 
ting used  to  coarser  feed. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  brood  sow  affords  milk 
much  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  richest 
Jersey  cow.  Then  is  it  any  wonder  that  pigs  weaned 
from  such  a  delicacy  and  forced,  unwonted,  to  exist 
on  coarse,  raw  and  sometimes  sour  food,  lose  their 
thrift  and  become  unprofitable  to  their  owner?  But 
this  is  all  done  away  with  by  a  little  good  manage- 
ment. Do  not  rush  out  and  fire  your  pigs  out  of  the 
brood  pens  when  some  one  says  six  or  seven  weeks 
is  enough.  Let  them  tug  away  for  another  week  or 
two,  getting  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  coarse 
feed  while  they  are  not  yet  confined  to  it.  Having 
the  litter  well  weaned  and  all  doing  well  is  point  of 
vantage.  To  keep  them  thriving  we  must  study  a 
little  and  try  to  give  them  a  variety  of  feed  that  will 
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keep  everj  thing  well  regulated.  I  find  wheat,  bran 
and  oilcake  meal  fed  in  connection  with  corn  and 
barley  to  give  excellent  results. 

Shelter. — The  quarters  the  pigs  occupy  are,  per- 
haps, quite  as  important  as  the  food  they  eat.  A 
feeding  floor  is  essential  and  is  a  sanitary  measure. 
Feed  troughs  arranged  on  a  raised  floor  gather 
comparatively  little  filth,  whereas  when  placed  on 
the  ground  they  are  gathering  all  sorts  of  impuri- 
ties and  are  a  constant  annoyance  to  the  attendant. 
Although  the  pig  is  considered  by  some  as  natural- 
ly filthy,  I  think  it  is  often  that  he  is  compelled  to 
be  by  unnatural  management.  The  warm,  dry 
quarters,  with  plenty  of  clean  straw  for  bedding, 
must  be  looked  after,  as  also  the  grass  lot  where 
they  can  get  daily  exercise,  a  drink  of  fresh  water 
and  feed  upon  the  evergreen  alfalfa. 


The  Disposal  of  Brood  Sows. 

No  age  can  be  fixed  upon  as  of  universal  or  even 
general  application  for  turning  off  brood  sows. 
Some  of  them,  and  indeed  many  of  them,  should 
never  be  allowed  to  produce  more  than  one  litter, 
while  others  should  be  kept  as  long  as  they  will  pro- 
duce good  and  uniform  litters.  The  qualities  of  a 
good  brood  sow  are  many.  They  include  ability  to 
produce  large,  even  and  uniform  litters,  to  breed 
regularly,  good  milking  and  good  nursing  and  a 
tractable  and  peaceable  disposition,  so  writes  Prof. 
Shaw,  in  Michigan  Farmer. 

A  young  sow  may  not  produce  a  large  litter 
when  she  farrows  for  the  first  time.  In  fact  she  is 
pretty  certain  not  to,  and  therefore  on  that  account 
should  not  be  discarded,  unless  the  litter  is  so  lack- 
ing in  numbers  as  to  give  rise  to  the  fear  that  the 
sow  would  never  become  a  prolific  breeder.  If  six 
to  eight  pigs  are  produced  the  first  litter  the  indica- 
tions are  fair  for  prolific  breeding,  but  if  only  three 
to  five  pigs  were  produced  fears  could  justly  be 
entertained  and  unless  there  were  other  good  rea- 
sons for  keeping  her  it  would  be  well  to  dispose  of 
her  without  testing  her  breeding  qualities  further. 

Must  Breed  True. — But  if  the  young  sow  should 
produce  litters  uneven  in  size  and  quality,  she  should 
be  discarded.  To  breed  thus  would  indicate  a  lack 
of  prepotency  on  the  part  of  the  dam,  a  tendency  to 
variation  in  her  progeny  that  would  not  be  desirable. 
In  any  case  such  litters  would  be  less  profitable 
than  those  uniform  or  nearly  so  in  quality,  but  with 
pure  bred  animals  it  would  be  an  evil  that  could  not 
be  tolerated,  as  it  would  indicate  a  tendency  to 
breed  with  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  transmission 
of  qualities.  And  when  one  or  two  only  of  the  litter 
would  be  considered  good  enough  for  breeding  uses, 
the  returns  would  be  small  indeed  compared  to  what 
they  would  be  if  all  the  pigs  of  the  litter  were  suit- 
able for  breeding. 

Good  Milkers. — Good  milking  qualities  are  very 
desirable  in  a  brood  sow  and  we  generally  find  these 
most  marked  in  the  sow  of  rangy  build.  A  dumpy, 
chunky  sow  is  seldom  a  first-class  milker.  There  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  milking  qualities  of  breeds. 
Some  breeds  uniformly  nurse  their  young  better 
than  others.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  if  there  is 
anything  in  conformation  indicative  of  good  milking 
qualities  or  the  opposite,  and  we  know  that  with  re- 
ference to  this  question  very  much  is  indicated  by 
conformation. 

But  there  is  also  a  marked  difference  in  animals 
within  the  breed  in  their  ability  to  give  milk  freely, 
and  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  this  ques- 
tion in  the  retention  of  brood  sows.  The  sow  suckles 
her  pigs  for  about  two  months  when  she  breeds  two 
litters  a  year,  and  for,  say,  three  months  when  she 
breeds  but  once  a  year;  that  is  to  say,  she  nourishes 
her  pigs  for  about  one- third  of  the  whole  period  dur- 
ing which  they  are  ordinarily  kept.  How  greatly 
important  is  it,  therefore,  than  careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  matter,  and  yet  it  is  too 
seldom  thought  of  in  the  selection  or  in  the  reten- 
tion of  brood  sows.  But  a  decision  must  not  be 
arrived  at  too  hastily  with  regard  to  the  milking 
qualities  of  the  young  sow.  As  with  the  heifer  they 
will  improve;  hence  if  a  young  sow  nurse  her  first 
litter  but  fairly  well,  the  owner  should  so  far  be  con- 
tent. But  if  she  nurse  the  same  poorly,  and  also 
the  next  litter,  she  should  then  be  disposed  of. 

Good  Mothers.—  Good  nursing  qualities  are  closely 
allied  to  good  milking  qualities,  but  they  are  not  the 
same.  Some  dams  are  careful  and  attentive,  others 
are  less  so.  Some  brood  sows  are  more  prone  to  lie 
upon  their  pigs,  while  others,  even  though  large  and 
fleshy,  and  though  the  weather  should  be  warm,  will 
be  careful  not  to  injure  their  progeny.  A  pro- 
nouncedly bad  nurse  should  be  discarded,  even 
though  she  should  prove  a  good  milker. 

And  it  is  greatly  important  that  the  sow  should 
be  possessed  of  a  good  disposition.  At  the  time  of 
farrowing  the  herdsman  or  the  owner  should  be  with 
the  sow,  aud  she  should  be  well  cared  for,  as  also 
her  young.  But  if  cross,  not  to  say  vicious,  at  such 
a  time,  the  difficulty  and  management  is  greatly  in- 
creased.   If  the  sow  is  prone  to  rise  up  and  make 


trouble  whenever  one  of  her  brood  may  be  touched 
by  the  attendant  she  may  make  no  end  of  trouble  at 
such  a  time.  And  in  caring  for  that  kind  of  an  ani- 
mal at  farrowing  time,  there  is  always  an  element 
of  positive  danger.  A  sow  of  such  a  disposition  is 
not  by  any  means  desirable  as  a  breeder. 

Bad  Habits. — It  may  be  necessary  sometimes  to 
turn  off  brood  sows  while  yet  at  their  best  for  breed- 
ing, because  of  bad  habits  contracted.  When  a  sow 
once  takes  to  what  may  be  termed  lawlessness,  she 
may  be  the  means  of  serious  loss.  Some  brood  sows, 
like  some  highway  cows,  learn  to  break  open  gates, 
to  tear  their  way  into  buildings,  and  to  find  some 
way  of  getting  into  gardens  and  fields.  They  have 
a  peculiar  knowledge  with  reference  to  localities 
where  good  food  and  plenty  of  it  is  to  be  obtained. 
Such  sows,  however  desirable  the  other  qualities 
which  they  possess,  are  not  a  factor  of  profit  upon 
the  farm,  and  in  consequence  they  should  not  be 
retained. 

When  to  Reject. — Brood  sows  possessed  of  a  com- 
bination of  the  good  qualities  named  should  be  re- 
tained so  long  as  they  are  able  to  produce  good 
litters,  and  nurse  them  and  care  for  them  properly, 
provided  they  are  not  possessed  at  the  same  time  of 
any  of  the  objectionable  habits  named  above.  The 
indications  of  age  beyond  the  period  of  profitable 
breeding  include  a  decrease  in  the  numbers  in  the 
litters,  lack  qf  uniformity  in  their  development,  and 
inability  to  care  for  the  young  and  to  nourish  them 
properly.  As  soon  as  these  indications  appear,  the 
sows  should  not  be  longer  kept.  Other  sows  in  the 
meridian  of  vigor  will  give  more  profit  as  breeders, 
providing  they  are  possessed  of  the  attributes  of 
good  breeding  as  outlined  above.  The  age 
at  which  ability  to  breed  well  ceases  will  vary. 
It  will  be  influenced  favorably  or  otherwise  by 
heredity,  by  the  closeness  or  the  opposite  of  the 
periods  of  breeding,  and  by  food  and  management. 
Some  sows  prove  satisfactory  when  five  and  six 
years  old,  but  the  meridian  of  vigor  is  probably 
found  at  the  age  of  three  years. 

The  evils  of  breeding  from  immature  sows  are 
many,  but  they  may  all  be  summed  up  in  what  may 
be  termed  ultimate  deterioration  of  the  breed.  The 
indications  include  lack  of  size,  irregularity  in  breed- 
ing, lack  of  vigor,  proneness  to  various  ailments 
under  heavy  feeding,  and  a  general  lack  of  ability  to 
give  satisfactory  return  for  the  food  fed. 


A  Lesson  in  Poultry  Raising. 

It  is  getting  late  to  introduce  reforms  for  this 
year,  for  about  all  the  chicks  are  already  started  for 
better  or  worse  that  should  see  the  light  this  year. 
But  perhaps  those  who  have  made  a  sad  hatching 
season  of  it  may  be  keen  to  see  wherein  they  missed 
it,  and  make  notes  now  for  another  season.  As  a 
means  toward  this  end,  an  entertaining  essay  by 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Smale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Cultivator  may 
serve. 

Sad  Experience. — The  country  is  full  of  people  who 
have  tried  poultry  and  failed,  simply  because  they 
began  with  no  knowledge  of  the  business  and  at- 
tempted more  than  they  could  accomplish.  Not 
content  with  the  old  hen  way  of  hatching,  they  first 
buy  au  incubator  and  one  brooder.  Chicks  hatch, 
owner  has  more  time  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with 
and  no  end  of  enthusiasm,  so  he  keeps  his  brooder 
clean  and  everything  in  good  shape.  Chicks  do 
finely;  so  well,  in  fact,  that  he  buys  another  incuba- 
tor and  another  brooder,  and  still  another.  Chick- 
ens and  work  multiply;  second  brood  hatches,  must 
have  that  brooder,  so  puts  chicks  in  a  box.  Next 
morning  finds  ten  or  twelve  dead  in  the  corners, 
crowded  to  death.  Get  more  boxes,  put  in  fewer 
chicks,  not  enough  to  keep  warm,  and  they  get  con- 
gestive chills,  finally  die.  More  chicks  come  off, 
more  brooders.  Lots  of  work  by  this  time,  sick  and 
chilled  chicks  to  doctor;  can't  get  time  to  keep 
brooders  clean;  has  one  or  two  incubators  that  don't 
keep  an  even  temperature.  Camps  beside  it  and 
catches  cold  getting  out  nights. 

Our  friend  begins  to  have  a  suspicion  by  this  time 
that  "chickens  don't  pay."  He  lets  his  young 
chicks  out  too  early  in  the  morning  and  on  foggy 
days.  He  has  heard  that  "  the  early  bird  catches 
the  worm."  So  it  does,  and  the  roup,  too.  This  is  a 
new  complication  and  he  tries  everybody's  "  sure 
cure,"  and  finds  out  that  his  roup  resists  them  all. 
Lice  come,  too,  for  "misfortunes  come  not  singly." 
Our  friend  gets  discouraged.  "Chickens  don't  payl" 
Incubators  for  sale — goes  out  of  the  chicken  business. 

Try  in  a  Small  Way  First.—  Before  anyone  goes  in- 
to the  chicken  business  extensively,  it  is  best  to 
have  a  little  experience  with  chickens  in  California. 
Learn  how  to  avoid  roup,  how  to  keep  down  lice  and 
how  to  feed.  Have  thoroughbreds,  and  intelligence 
enough  to  keep  them  so.  If  you  have  large  fowls, 
get  the  most  popular  breeds — Plymouth  Rocks,  for 
instance — as  your  profits  with  them  will  consist  in 
what  you  get  from  selling  stock.  Dig  or  plow  in 
their  feed  (grain  mostly)  four  or  five  inches  deep  in 


sandy  or  loamy  soil.  Keep  them  digging.  The  pul- 
lets over  eight  months  old  will  lay  fairly  well  in  win- 
ter,-but  the  old  hens  won't  lay  to  amount  to  any- 
thing until  the  eggs  are  away  down  in  price.  Then 
they  will  lay  more  than  a  Leghorn.  They  will  lay  on 
fat,  however,  equal  to  a  Durham  steer  or  a  Berk- 
shire bog,  and  they  are  unequaled  for  pot-pie.  Al- 
ways let  them  sit  when  they  become  broody,  as  it 
reduces  their  fat  and  they  will  lay  again  right  away. 

Keep  Leghorns  for  eggs,  and  have  an  incubator 
by  all  means;  but,  if  you  have  other  duties  and  little 
help,  don't  attempt  to  run  more  than  one  small  one. 
Select  one  that  is  popular  with  local  breeders,  with 
a  regulator  that  regulates.  If  the  temperature 
runs  down  a  little  at  night  it  won't  matter,  except 
during  the  last  three  days  before  hatching,  when 
104°  is  better  than  102°.  If  your  regulator  turns  the 
flame  up  or  down,  you  will  need  to  work  the  flame 
up  and  down  once  or  twice  a  day,  as  a  crust  gathers 
about  the  wick  if  left  alone,  and  the  regulator  can't 
move  it. 

Have  plenty  of  brooders  and  brooder  houses- 
small  and  inexpensive  if  you  like,  but  with  good  light 
and  ventilation,  and  without  drafts. 

On  removing  chicks  from  brooders,  have  your 
house  for  fifty  chicks  at  least  -1x5  feet.  Cut  out  of 
half-inch  board  four  equal-sized  triangles  about  eight 
inches  across  and  nail  these  in  the  bottom  corners. 
This  prevents  crowding  at  night.  Cover  bottom 
with  sand,  and  renew  every  day.  Put  in  three 
perches  to  induce  them  to  roost.  Have  covered  runs 
and  drive  in  before  sundown,  and  do  not  turnout 
until  the  sun  shines  brightly  in  the  runs.  Cover  a 
portion  during  severe  heat.  It  will  take  an  hour 
every  day  to  attend  to  every  100  chicks.  Absolute 
cleanliness  and  attention  to  every  detail  is  the  secret 
of  success. 

If  you  have  everything  entirely  new,  and  no  old 
hens  running  out  to  dust  about  your  runs,  you  need 
have  no  lice;  but  be  sure  to  look  under  the  wings  and 
about  the  vent  for  lice.  If  they  appear,  dust  with 
equal  parts  Buhach  powder  and  sifted  wood  ashes. 
Use  thumb  and  finger,  as  the  gun  is  too  wasteful. 
As  fast  as  you  powder  them  put  them  in  an  ordinary 
fruit  box,  twenty-five  in  a  box.  Cover  with  a  thick 
cloth  and  let  them  remain  there  half  an  hour.  If  the 
lice  have  laid  eggs  about  the  heads,  repeat  the  oper- 
ation in  five  days. 

Never  grease  young  chicks.  The  oil  makes  the 
feathers  cling  and  they  take  cold. 


Mr.  Theodore  Sternberg  of  Kansas  has  been  judg- 
ing the  poultry  show  at  Portland,  Or.,  and  in  an 
interview  with  the  Oregonian  said  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  found  all  along  this  coast  that  the  birds 
are  quite  generally  light  in  weight.  I  attribute  this 
to  two  things. 

"  First,  as  to  chickens:  Your  seasons  here  are 
evidently  such  that  you  should  not  hold  your  shows 
until  February,  March  and  April,  thus  giving  your 
chickens  time  for  growing  to  weight. 

"  Second,  as  to  feed  :  You  don't  feed  enough  corn. 
Whatever  others  may  think,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
great  weights  are  not  obtainable  as  readily  with 
other  food  as  can  be  done  with  good,  sound  Indian 
corn.  Corn-fed  birds  have  richer  plumage,  more 
luster  and  will  score  higher  than  those  fed  with  other 
foods.  I  have  made  Cochin  cockerels,  at  six  months 
old,  weigh  10!  pounds,  when  fed  on  corn,  and  given 
to  pullets  at  six  months  and  a  half  the  full  standard 
weight  of  hens.  Therefore  I  would  urge  the  Pacific 
coast  fanciers,  when  fitting  fowls  for  exhibition,  to 
give  them  at  least  the  last  month's  feed  on  corn." 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  advice  is  ad- 
dressed to  fanciers  who  are  preparing  birds  for 
s"how.  It  is  also  applicable,  in  a  measure,  to  those 
who  are  fattening  fq,wls  for  special  sale.  It  does  not 
apply  to  fowls  kept  for  laying ;  for  that  purpose 
the  wheat,  which  is  our  main  feed  on  this  coast,  is 
much  better  than  corn. 


A  Manly  Whim. 


In  connection  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Chas.  W. 
Reed,  the  pioneer  orchardist,  a  story  is  told  which 
illustrates  one  side  of  his  character.  Although  Mr. 
Reed  came  to  California  when  little  more  than  a 
boy,  he  never  lost  a  fine  sentiment  for  his  early 
home;  and  after  he  became  prosperous  here  he  went 
back  to  New  York  State,  acquired  the  old  paternal 
farm  and  held  it  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
planted  it  largely  to  apple  trees,  and  each  year  after 
the  busy  season  in  California  he  would  go  back  to 
the  old  farm  and  superintend  the  gathering  and  sale 
of  the  crop.  It  was  not,  probably,  a  paying  busi- 
ness in  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents;  but  there  is 
a  view  in  which  this  sort  of  thing  is  vastly  profit- 
able to  a  man. 


National  Flowers  have  been  adopted  in  various 
countries  as  follows:  Greece,  violet  ;  Canada,  sugar 
maple  ;  Egypt,  lotus  ;  England,  rose  ;  France,  fleur 
delis;  Germany,  corn  flower;  Ireland,  shamrock; 
Italy,  lily  ;  Prussia,  linden ;  Saxony,  migonette ; 
Scotland,  thistle ;  Spain,  pomegranate  ;  Wales,  leek. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Doubt. 

Sometimes,  mv  darling,  I  have  suffered  doubt, 
Sometimes,  when  what  you  said  or  did  seemed 

cold, 

A  hand  more  chill  than  death's  took  sudden 
hold 

Upon  my  heart,  and  all  the  sunny  view 
Grew  d'ark,  my  darling,  when  I  doubted  you; 

That  was  a  longer  night  than  ever  drew 

Its  sable  curtain  o'er  the  western  red  : 

I  lived,  and  vet  I  felt  that  I  was  dead. 

I  praved  that  I  might  hate  you,  but  in  vain; 

The  prayer  reproached  me  with  a  deeper  pain. 

'Twas  well,  for  time's  ordeal  proved  your 
love; 

Beyond  vour  weary  words  I  learned  to  see 
The  dail'v  effort  bravely  made  for  me; 
My  heart  was  blind,  dear  love,  when  doubting 
you, 

For,  oil,  you  loved  me  better  than  I  knew. 

Alas  !  could  we  but  see  with  clearer  eyes, 
Alas!  could  we  but  hear  with  keener  ears; 
We  should  have  better  hearts,  live  better 

years, 

And  not  regret  too  late  the  good  and  true, 
The  hearts  that  loved  us  better  than  we 
knew. 

—Mary  Berri  Chapman. 


Jerry's  Philosophy. 

Jerry  Duncan's  cow  was  dead  ;  yes, 
dead  ;  there  was  no  mistake  about  it. 
But  Jerry  seemed  to  doubt  the  fact ; 
the  calamity  was  too  dreadful  to  ac- 
cept. Again  and  again  he  took  hold 
of  her  horns  and  shook  them  ;  called 
her  by  name  ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose. 
There  was  no  response.  The  cow  was 
dead. 

"  I  wouldn't  a'  b'leeved  it  posserble 
fer  you  to  'a'  been  took  from  me  like 
this  an'  leave  me  erlone  an'  'tbout  any 
means  o'  serport,  Betty,"  said  the  old 
man,  stooping  over  the  cow's  prostrate 
body.  "  You  wuz  all  I  had.  You  wuz 
both  my  company  an'  my  livin',  Betty. 
But  then  I  s'pose  somegood'll  come  out 
o'  it  or  t'wouldn't  a'  happuned." 

He  straightened  himself,  turned 
around  and  walked  slowly  out  of  the 
barn.  As  he  was  hobbling  across  his 
dooryard  on  his  wooden  leg  a  neighbor 
chanced  to  be  passing  by.  He  stopped. 

"  Jerry,  I  hear  your  cow  is  dead,"  he 
slid. 

"Well,  so  'tis,"  the  old  man  re- 
sponded. 

"That's  too  bad — too  bad!"  the 
neighbor  returned,  sympathetically. 
"  It  will  be  a  great  loss  to  vou,  won't 
it?" 

"  It  'pears  that  way  now  ;  but  then 
I  s'pose  some  good'll  come  out  o'  it 
some  way.  But  it's  mighty  hard  to 
see  it,  since  the  milk  I  sold  wuz  all  I 
had  to  live  on.  It's  erbout  the  hardest 
blow  I've  had  since  my  old  woman  died. 
1  tell  you,  I  come  pooty  near  givin'  up 
my  philoserfy  then.  You  see.  I've 
allers  held  strong  to  that  b'lief  that 
some  good  comes  out  o'  ev'rything  that 
happuns  ;  or,  in  figer'tive  lang'age, 
ev'ry  cloud  has  its  silver  linin'.  But  I 
couldn't  see  nothin'  but  the  cloud  fer  a 
long  time  after  that.  But  when  I  got 
so  I  could  reason  it  over,  an'  thought 
how  ole  Polly  was  a-gittin',  how  she 
suffered  from  neuralgy,  how  her  teeth 
wuz  all  out  an'  we  not  able  to  git  no 
more,  how  her  eyesight  an'  hearin'  wuz 
goin',  an'  then  thought  o'  her  bein'  out 
o'  all  sech  miz'ry,  why,  sir,  I  saw  the 
blessin'  plain  enough  then." 

The  old  man  paused  a  minute,  thrust 
his  wooden  leg  forward  and  continued  : 

"Now,  like  as  not  you  wouldn't 
think  there  wuz  any  bright  side  to  a 
feller  losin'  his  leg  an'  havin'  to  hobble 
eround  on  a  wooden  stump  like  this. 
But  there  wuz  with  me.  'Fore  that 
accident  when  I  lost  my  leg,  I  used  to 
suffer  tur'ble  pain  in  it  from  rheumer- 
tism.  When  1  lost  the  leg  I  lost  the 
rheumertism.  Can't  you  see  the  silver 
linin'  there  ?  But  erbout  the  cow.  I 
confess  the  cloud  looks  pooty  black  ; 
an'  as  yet,  there  ain't  a  sign  of  a  linin' 
that  I  can  see.  You  see,  I  ain't  as 
young  as  I  once  wuz.  The  fact  is,  an' 
I  might's  well  own  it,  I'm  just  erbout 
laid  on  the  shelf.  I  ain't  good  fer  no 
kind  o'  hard  work.    An'  Betty  was  all 


that  stood  between  me  and  the  poor- 
house.  That  trip  over  there  has  been 
a-stariu'  me  in  the  face  a  long  time. 
I've  put  it  off  from  year  to  year,  fer 
seems  like  'twould  choke  me  to  eat 
dependent  bread  ;  but,  after  all,  I'm 
afeared  I'll  have  to.    Good  eveuin'." 

Jerry  turned  abruptly  and  walked 
into  the  house.  A  quaver  had  come 
into  his  voice,  and  he  was  too  proud  a 
man  to  let  the  world  see  such  weak- 
ness. 

The  neighbor,  Henry  Boone,  a  man 
of  middle  years,  watched  the  old  man 
for  a  minute  in  silent  pity,  then  walked 
away. 

The  unique  originality  of  Jerry  Dun- 
can's character  made  him  of  peculiar 
interest  to  his  neighbors.  His  hopeful, 
industrious,  independent  nature  com- 
manded their  sincere  respect,  which 
appreciation  was  practically  evinced 
by  a  generous  patronage  of  the  milk 
which  was  his  sole  dependence  for  a 
living.  The  queer  application  of  his 
quaint  philosophies  to  the  problems  of 
life  was  a  source  of  much  entertain- 
ment. He  would  permit  no  person  to 
prefix  Mr.  to  his  name.  He  claimed 
God  introduced  Adam  to  the  world  as 
Adam,  not  as  Mr.  Adam ;  and  he 
wanted  no  better  authority  on  eti- 
quette than  that.  So  he  addressed  all 
persons  by  their  Christian  names,  and 
in  indulgence  to  his  whim  every  one 
called  him  Jerry.  And  it  is  in  defer- 
ence to  the  old  man's  feelings  that  I 
take  the  same  liberty. 

Jerry  entered  the  house,  took  a  seat 
in  his  great  arm  chair,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  moody  contem- 
plation. 

"Perhaps  my  faith  ain't  strong 
enough,"  he  reasoned  to  himself. 
"There  may  be  some  good  in  Betty's 
death,  ef  I  only  had  the  penetration  to 
see  it.  P'raps  I  will  see  it  in  time.  I 
don't  know  as  'twas  intended  fer  us  to 
iuterprit  the  divine  myst'ries  all  to 
once." 

The  grief  from  his  great  loss  made 
him  restless  ;  so  he  got  up  and  went 
back  to  the  barn.  He  had  traveled 
back  and  forth  from  the  house  to  the 
barn  all  day.  He  took  a  seat  on  an 
old  box  by  Betty's  body  and  stroked 
her  stiff,  white  hair.  As  Jerry  sat 
looking  at  his  dead  cow  an  idea  flashed 
through  his  mind  that  made  him  fairly 
jump  to  his  feet.  It  came  to  him  like 
an  inspiration.  Jerry  certainly  ac- 
cepted it  as  such. 

"  I'll  do  it — I'll  do  it  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
I'll  stuff  Betty  ;  I'll  preserve  her  in 
that  way  for  me  to  look  at.  It'll  be  sech 
a  comfort  to  me." 

Hunting  and  trapping  had  been  Jer- 
ry's pursuit  in  his  younger  days.  And 
in  connection  he  practiced  the  art  of 
taxidermy  and  sold  stuffed  animals  at 
fancy  prices. 

With  the  espousal  of  the  plan  of 
stuffing  his  cow,  the  old  man's  whole 
being  was  aroused  to  enthusiastic  ac- 
tion. He  had  not  felt  such  zeal  for 
years  and  years.  He  did  not  stop  to 
weigh  the  practical  issues  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  to  cost,  labor  and  what  he 
would  do  with'  the  cumbersome  body  of 
a  stuffed  cow.  At  the  first  conception 
of  the  idea  he  accepted  it  completely 
and  conclusively  as  a  fitting  and  pleas- 
ant thing  for  him  to  do  in  honor  of  Bet- 
ty's past  virtues. 

In  this  inspired  frame  of  mind  he 
went  to  work.  A  man  was  hired  to 
assist  in  the  heaviest  of  the  labor.  It 
was  a  tedious  and  difficult  task  for  the 
old  man  ;  but  patiently  and  diligently 
he  persevered,  until  at  last  Betty 
stood,  mounted,  on  the  bam  floor,  in 
all  the  glory  of  her  best  days.  She  was 
solid  white  in  color,  and  Jerry  had 
washed  her  hair  and  brushed  it  until  it 
glistened  with  a  snowy  whiteness. 

There  was  just  one  flaw  in  her  ap- 
pearance— one  of  her  horns  was  broken. 
Jerry  had  thought  nothing  of  this  dur- 
ing Betty's  life  ;  but  now  that  her  good 
looks  were  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
this  imperfect  member  was  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  his  artistic  eye. 
One  evening,  as  he  sat  alone  thinking 
of  the  broken  horn  and  how  he  could 
remedy  it,  his  eyes  chanced  to  light  on 
the  antlers  of  a  moose  hanging  on  the 
wall,  cherished  relics  of  his  hunting 
days.  As  we  have  seen,  Jerry  was  of 
a  fanciful  turn  of  mind,  and  as  he 


gazed  on  the  antlers  a  thought  came 
to  him  that  made  him  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. 

"  I'll  try  it,  sure's  I  live,"  he  said. 

The  next  morning  the  great  antlers 
were  taken  down  and  carried  to  the 
barn.  Betty's  horns  were  removed  and 
these  were  substituted  in  their  stead. 
When  Jerry  had  completed  the  change 
he  stood  off  and  viewed  the  amalgamate 
creature,  and  he  laughed  as  he  had  not 
done  for  years. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  delighted 
voice,  "  ef  I  haven't  created  a  new 
anermul.  Why,  Betty,  you  don't  know 
how  well  you  look.  You  wouldn't  know 
your  own  self." 

For  fear  of  being  laughed  at  Jerry 
had  kept  his  operations  with  the  cow  a 
profound  secret,  pledging  the  man  to 
secrecy  who  had  assisted  him.  But  af- 
ter adjusting  the  antlers  be  regarded 
his  success  as  such  a  triumph  of  art  he 
could  no  longer  keep  it  to  himself.  So 
that  evening  as  Mr.  Boone  was  passing 
by  Jerry  called  out : 

"Say,  Henry  Boone,  stop  a  minute. 
I've  got  something  to  show  you." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  barn,  his 
neighbor  following.  Jerry  swung  the 
door  open,  and  Mr.  Boone  came  upon  — 
what  ?  He  was  fairly  startled  at  the 
creature  that  confronted  him. 

"Why,  Jerry,  what  is  this?  and 
where  did  you  get  it?"  he  asked  in 
astonishment. 

"As  to  what  it  is,"  replied  Jerry, 
"  I  shall  call  it  the  antlered  cow.  As 
to  where  I  got  it,  why,  it's  jest  simply 
my  old  cow,  Betty,  stuffed,  with  some 
moose  horns  on." 

When  Mr.  Boone  comprehended  the 
full  significance  of  the  achievement  he 
leaned  against  the  wall  and  laughed 
convulsively. 

"  Jerry,"  he  said,  "  don't  think  I  am 
making  fun  of  your  cow,  for  I'm  not. 
It  struck  me  as  being  such  a  funny 
idea  to  stuff  a  cow,  and  she  is  so  queer 
looking  that  I  just  couldn't  help  laugh- 
ing. You  are  really  a  genius,  Jerry. 
The  work  is  splendidly  done,  and  you've 
made  an  entirely  new  creature.  There 
isn't  anything  in  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom like  it." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  returned  Jerry,  "  I 
hed  to  do  a  sight  o'  sech  work  in  years 
gone  by,  an'  when  Betty  died  it  jest 
seemed  as  though  I  couldn't  give  her 
up.  You  don't  know  how  much  Betty 
wuz  to  me.  I  ain't  go  no  children,  no 
wife,  no  kinfolks  to  sot  my  feelin'  on. 
An'  Betty  had  kinder  filled  up  the  va- 
cant place  in  my  heart ;  an'  while  I 
wuz  a-lookin'  at  her  the  day  she  died 
the  thought  come  to  me  that  I  could 
keep  Betty  to  look  at  by  stuffin'  her.  I 
b'lieve,  sir,  that  thought  come  right 
from  heaven  ;  fer  next  to  the  comfort 
o'  havin'  Betty  erlive  is  the  pleasure 
I've  had  in  fixin'  her  up  like  this." 

Mr.  Boone  was  a  man  of  keen  busi- 
ness faculty,  and  possessed  that  intui- 
tive sharpness  for  scenting  a  dollar 
whether  it  is  obsured  in  stocks  or  in  a 
dead  cow.  He  saw  that  Jerry  had,  in 
following  out  his  odd  fancy,  made  a 
creature  that  really  had  a  money  value, 
and  that  might  be  turned  to  account  in 
the  old  man's  support.  And  while 
Jerry  was  talking  a  plan  was  forming 
in  his  mind. 

"Jerry,"  he  said,  "  I  belie.ve  you  will 
be  able  to  make  money  on  your  stuffed 
cow." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  Jerry,  eagerly. 

"  By  having  a  kind  of  little  museum 
and  charging  for  admission.  You  know 
the  county  fair  holds  here  next  week. 
If  you  should  have  a  small  booth  on 
the  ground  with  your  antlered  cow  on 
exhibition,  at  a  low  admission  charge, 
I  really  think  you  would  make  some- 
thing on  her." 

The  old  man  fairly  staggered  at  the 
suggestion,  so  great  was  the  surprise. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  in  dumb  joy, 
then  said : 

"Henry,  I'm  much  erbleeged  to  you 
fer  that  idee.  I  never  should  'a'  thought 
o'  it.  I  b'lieve,  too,  I  can  make  some- 
thin'  on  her.  I've  seen  wuss-lookin' 
things  than  that  in  mus'ums.  And  I 
don't  deny  the  fac'  that  I  need  the 
help.  It  tuk  almos'  my  las'  dollar  to 
git  materials  fer  fixing  Betty  up,  an' 
I've  bin  tur'bly  troubled  to  know  wher' 
I'd  git  more." 

"  Well,  Jerry,  as  I  am  one  of  the  of- 


ficers of  the  Fair  Association,  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do  in  getting  you  a  free 
stand  on  the  fair  ground  ;  and  you  can 
try  the  plan  anyway,"  said  Mr.  Boone. 
"  Perhaps  you  can  still  make  your  liv- 
ing on  Betty,  though  she  is  dead." 

"An'  in  case  I  can,  Henry  Boone," 
exclaimed  Jerry,  in  a  delighted,  tri- 
umphant voice,  "  can't  you  see  the  good 
that'll  come  out  o'  Betty's  death  ? 
S'pose  I  can  earn  my  livin'  on  a  dead 
cow,  don't  you  see  how  much  erhead 
that  is  o'  a  live  one.  Why,  ther'll  be 
no  hay  an'  grain  to  buy,  no  milkin'  to 
do,  no  drivin'  back  and  forth  to  paster. 
Can't  you  see  the  silver  linin'  in  that 
plain  enough  ?  " 

The  next  morning  as  Mr.  Boone  was 
passing  by  Jerry  stopped  him  again. 

"Henry,"  he  said,  "  ernother  idee 
has  come  to  my  mind  erbout  Betty. 
I've  been  a-viewin'  her  over,  an'  I  find 
that  by  cuttin'  off  her  tail  to  erbout 
four  inches  an'  trimmin'  it  to  shape,  an' 
paring  down  her  hoofs,  I  can  make  her 
into  a  mighty  rispecterble  white  moose. 
Betty's  legs  are  so  long  an'  her  body 
so  short  an'  round,  she's  pooty  near 
the  shape  of  a  moose.  Now,  which 
do  you  think  would  be  the  greatest 
curiosity,  a  antlered  cow  or  a  white 
moose  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  Jerry,"  Mr.  Boone 
replied,  deeply  amused,  "  I  think  you 
had  better  decide  for  yourself.  A  white 
moose  would  certainly  be  a  great  curi- 
osity, perhaps  more  so  than  the  ant- 
lered cow." 

"  Well,  I  think  I'll  have  the  moose," 
said  Jerry.  "A  moose  is  a  uncom- 
moner  critter  than  a  cow,  and  then  I'd 
have  such  pleasure  in  fixin'  it.  I  used 
to  feel  kind  o'  shame  o'  Betty's  ang'ler 
shape,  spesherly  when  the  boys  would 
laugh  at  her  an'  call  her  a  Texas  deer. 
But  you  see  now  ther'  was  a  blessin'  in 
them  long  legs,  only  I  couldn't  see  it 
then.  Of  course,  I  ain't  goin'  to  claim 
that  it's  a  reel  moose.  I  think  I'll  ad- 
vertise it  as  a  home-made  moose.  But 
ef  it'll  give  folks  the  idee  as  to  how  a 
moose  looks,  I  don't  see  but  what  it'll 
answer  ev'ry  puppus  o'  the  genwine 
critter." 

Mr.  Boone  took  kindly  interest  in 
the  old  man's  novel  venture,  assisting 
him  in  his  preparations  for  the  exhibi- 
tion. When  the  fair  opened  Jerry  oc- 
cupied a  closed  booth,  in  the  center  of 
which  stood  the  curious-looking  crea- 
ture. On  the  outside  an  attractive  ad- 
vertisement of  a  home-made  moose, 
with  low  admission  charge,  was  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Boone. 

Proud  and  hopeful,  Jerry  sat  inside, 
collecting  the  coins  that  came  slowly 
at  first.  The  cautious  public  was  shy 
of  venturing  its  nickels  on  a  sham 
creature.  But  as  those  who  pioneered 
the  way  praised  the  animal,  others  fol- 
lowed. And,  too,  Mr.  Boone  stimu- 
lated the  patronage  among  kindly 
hearts  by  spreading  the  report  of  the 
old  man's  need  and  his  object  in  mak- 
ing the  exhibition.  And  when  the 
three  days  of  fair  was  over  Jerry  had 
taken  in  the  sum  of  $50. 

Stationed  near  Jerry  on  the  fair 
ground  was  a  traveling  museum.  When 
the  proprietor  of  this  examined  the 
moose  and  saw  the  patronage  it  elic- 
ited he  decided  it  would  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  his  collection.  And  at 
the  close  of  the  fair  he  offered  Jerry 
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the  sum  of  $100  for  the  creature  ;  but 
the  old  man  would  not  dispose  of  it 
until  he  had  counseled  with  his  kind 
neighbor. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Boone; 
"sell  it,  by  all  means,  Jerry.  The 
money  will  be  worth  more  to  you  than 
the  animal.  And  I  will  have  a  talk 
with  you  this  evening  as  to  how  to  in- 
vest it."  So  the  trade  was  made,  and 
Jerry  went  home  with  his  old  heart 
relieved  and  gladdened  by  his  success. 

True  to  his  word,  Mr.  Boone  saw  the 
old  man  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
"Jerry,"  he  said,  "  my  plan  for  you  is 
this :  to  invest  this  money  in  three 
good  cows  and  go  a  little  heavier  into 
the  milk  business.  Then  you  will  be 
able  to  hire  a  boy  to  deliver  the  milk 
and  drive  your  cows  to  pasture.  Every 
one  knows  how  clean  and  careful  you 
are  with  your  milk,  and  you  could  have 
a  good  many  more  customers  among 
the  neighbors." 

As  Jerry  comprehended  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  suggestion  his  old  face 
lighted  with  joy. 

"  Why,  Henry  Boone,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  eager,  excited  voice,  "  what  a 
master  hand  you  are  at  plannin'. 
Three  good  cows  an'  a  boy  to  wait  on 
me  !  •  I  never  'spected  nothin'  to  equal 
that  this  side  of  heaven.  An'  think  o' 
me  losin'  my  faith  so  when  Betty  died  ! 
I'd  orter  been  ershamed  o'  myself. 
Hain't  He  said  that  not  a  sparrow 
shall  fall  to  the  ground  'thout  His 
notice  ?  How  onreasonable,  then,  fer 
me  to  think  that  as  big  a  critter  as 
my  cow  could  die  'thout  His  seein'  it ! 
I  never  shall  doubt  my  philoserfy  ergin. 
Why  should  I  ?  It  never  has  failed  me. 
Dark  at  times  the  clouds  have  closed 
eround  me  till  it  seemed  they'd  never 
lift  ergin  ;  but  the  silver  linin'  has 
already  showed  itself  at  last,  thank 
God." — Independent. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


Narrow  leather  belts  of  white,  seal, 
tan  and  green  alligator  skin,  and  pat- 
ent leather  as  well,  are  to  be  worn 
much  next  summer. 

The  prettiest  sleeves  in  the  French 
gowns  have  flaring  puffs  or  ruffles  at 
the  elbow,  with  lace  falling  below,  and 
are  quite  plain  above. 

Colored  laces  are  one  of  the  novelties 
in  dress  trimmings  this  season,  and 
brown  guipure  on  beige-colored  mate- 
rial, or  green  on  brown,  is  very  stylish. 

The  close  coat  sleeves  appear  in  some 
of  the  English  tailor  gowns,  but  full 
epaulets  of  cloth  falling  over  them  par- 
tially disguise  the  fact  that  they  are 
quite  close  to  the  arm. 

Another  sleeve  which  is  seen  in  the 
new  gown  is  close  fitting,  either 
wrinkled  or  plain,  from  the  wrist  up 
fully  six  inches  above  the  elbow,  and  is 
finished  at  the  top  with  one  or  two 
short  puffs. 

Very  little  change  is  seen  in  hair 
dressing,  and  the  waved  and  loosely 
arranged  tresses  are  still  the  correct 
thing.  The  knot  is  placed  high  at  the 
back,  but  not  on  top  of  the  head,  ex- 
cept for  evening  dress. 

Such  fabrics  as  plain  white,  pink, 
yollow  and  blue  pique,  and  the  same 
having  an  occasional  rib  of  white  and 
even  a  black  hairline,  will  be  worn  more 
than  ever.  There  will  be  blazer,  coat 
and  waist  suits,  and  all  will  have  a  skirt 
with  gathers  at  the  back,  five  yards 
wide  and  well  gored,  the  front  narrow, 
as  they  are  all  cut  nowadays. 

When  the  Eton  jacket  is  worn  it 
must  be  very  carefully  fitted,  and  the 
fronts  have  turned-back  revers,  which 
are  broad  at  the  shoulders  and  taper 
m  at  the  waist.  A  full  silk  front  is 
part  of  this  costume,  and  is  worn  with 
a  narrow  turned-down  collar,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  boys  wear  with  their 
Eton  suits.  While  the  Norfolk  jacket 
can  be  made  becoming  alike  to  thin  or 
stout  women,  the  Eton  jacket  is  never 
becoming  to  a  woman  with  short  waist 
and  broad  hips.  Large  hips  may, 
according  to  classic  lines,  be  very 
handsome  ;  they  certainly  do  not  tend 
to  graceful  effect  when  riding  a  wheel, 
and  the  costume  that  will  mod- 
ify them  is  the  best  for  women  in  gen- 
eral. & 


Forget  yourself.  People  cannot  be 
happy  who  are  constantly  dwelling  in 
thought  upon  themselves,  their  own 
perfections,  their  own  shortcomings, 
what  people  think  of  them,  and  so  on. 
The  heaviest  burden  of  life  is  often  our- 
selves.— M.  P.  Wells. 

Every  man  has  his  own  vocation. 
There  is  one  direction  in  which  all 
space  is  open  to  him.  He  has  faculties 
silently  inviting  him  thither  to  endless 
exertion.  He  is  like  a  ship  in  a  river; 
he  runs  against  obstructions  on  every 
side  but  one;  on  that  side  all  obstruc- 
tions are  taken  away,  and  he  sweeps 
serenely  over  a  deepening  channel  into 
an  infinite  sea. — Emerson. 

The  are  a  proportion  of  young  people 
with  their  own  way  to  make  in  the 
world,  who  fix  their  choice  upon  some 
one  to  whom  to  confide  their  hopes  and 
wishes,  and  whom  they  desire  to  have 
procure  them  the  coveted  niche  in 
which  to  work.  They  demand  a  larger 
opportunity.  This  is  all  very  well,  but 
opportunity  is  really  a  spiritual  thing, 
on  the  immaterial  side  of  life,  and  is 
developed  like  an  image  on  a  sensitized 
plate,  rather  than  procured.  To  do 
faithfully  what  is  given  us  to  day 
creates  this  larger  opportunity  for  a 
future  day. — Lilian  Whiting. 

Are  you  questioning  what  course  in 
life  you  shall  take  ?  Let  love  tell  you. 
Love  is  the  only  prophet,  love  is  the 
only  teacher.  Love  will  answer  all 
problems,  because  love  is  God.  We 
are  in  the  world  like  a  child  who  plays 
upon  the  floor  with  a  disintegrated 
map,  which  she  does  not  know  how  to 
put  together.  Here  is  some  father 
love  and  here  some  mother  love,  and 
here  some  brother  love  and  here  some 
wife  love,  here  some  love  that  is  wrath- 
ful against  wrong,  and  here  some  love 
that  is  beautiful  with  suffering,  and 
here  some  love  that  is  merciful  and 
compassionate  toward  the  sinful — love 
all  broken  up  in  fragments.  Put  them 
together;  take  your  life  for  this  task 
and  put  them  together;  and  when  all 
the  fragments  of  life  are  put  together 
you  will  find  the  map  is  love,  for  life  is 
God,  and  God  is  love. — Lyman  Abbott, 
D.  D. 

Telling  what  we  have  heard  to 
another's  disadvantage  is  not  so  bad  as 
starting  a  slander  without  provoca- 
tion, but  it  is  next  to  it.  Slanders  do 
more  harm  through  being  repeated  by 
those  who  just  tell  what  they  have  heard, 
than  though  being  first  told  by  the 
one  who  invented  them.  If  a  slanderer 
could  find  no  one  to  pass  along  his 
slanders  without  being  sure  as  to  their 
truth  or  falsity,  he  would  have  no  suc- 
cess in  his  infamous  occupation. 
"Where  no  wood  is,  there  the  fire 
goeth  out;  so  where  there  is  no  tale- 
bearer, the  strife  ceaseth."  Before  we 
tell  anything  to  another's  discredit,  we 
should  first  know  (uot  merely  think) 
it  is  true;  and  then  we  should  be  sure 
that  good  is  to  come  of  its  repeating. 
Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart. 

Sunday  School  Times. 


Curious  Facts. 


A  smoky  ceiling  may  be  cleaned  with 
soda  and  water. 

The  Coliseum  of  Rome  was  built  to 
accommodate  100,000  spectators.  It 
covers  5J  acres  of  land  and  was  120  feet 
high. 

The  Esquimaux  give  the  doctor  his 
fee  as  soon  as  he  comes.  If  the  patient 
recovers  he  keeps  it  ;  otherwise  he  re- 
turns it  to  the  family. 

The  foundation  of  a  church  at  St. 
Como,  Guatemala,  has  been  shifted 
seven  inches  by  the  growth  of  two 
large,  white  gum  trees. 

There  is  a  stringent  law  in  Japan 
that  when  one  camphor  laurel  is  cut 
down  another  must  be  planted  in  its 
place.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  long  lived, 
attaining  to  an  enormus  size.  It  is 
covered  with  a  small  leaf  of  a  vivid  dark 
green  color.  The  seed  or  berries  grow 
in  clusters,  resembling  the  black  cur- 
rant in  size  and  appearance.  And  the 
wood  is  employed  for  every  purpose, 
from  cabinet  making  to  shipbuilding. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


A  red-hot  iron  will  soften  old  putty 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed. 

Green  tea  will  revive  rusty  black 
lace  and  render  it  as  good  as  new. 

A  soft  cloth  wet  in  alcohol  is  excel- 
lent for  wiping  off  French-plate  glass 
and  mirrors. 

The  tone  of  the  piano  improves  when 
the  instrument  is  moved  from  the  wall 
of  the  room. 

A  few  lumps  of  beeswax,  wrapped 
each  in  a  bit  of  old  linen,  and  put  in  the 
folds  of  a  white  satin  gown  will  keep  it 
from  turning  yellow. 

To  remove  sewing  machine  oil  stains 
rub  the  stain  with  sweet  oil  or  lard  and 
let  it  stand  for  several  hours;  then 
wash  it  in  soap  and  cold  water. 

Coarse  brooms  will  cut  a  carpet,  and 
although  imperceptible  at  first,  their 
ravages  will  at  length  show  themselves 
in  the  increased  number  of  shreds,  es- 
pecially if  the  carpet  be  a  velvet  pile. 

A  little  kerosene  oil  rubbed  briskly 
over  the  spots  on  dark  clothing  will 
brighten  the  garments  and  remove  the 
stains  almost  like  magic.  The  kero- 
sene will  evaporate  quick  and  leave  no 
stain. 

When  ordering  meats  remember  that 
beef,  when  boiled,  loses  one  pound  of 
weight  in  every  four,  and  when  roasted 
eighteen  ounces.  Mutton  loses  even 
more  than  beef.  This  should  be  thought 
of  where  much  meat  is  used. 

Jewelry  can  be  beautifully  cleaned  by 
washing  it  in  hot  soap  suds  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added 
and  then  shaking  off  the  water  and 
laying  the  jewelry  in  a  box  of  jeweler's 
sawdust.  This  method  leaves  no  marks 
or  scratches. 

A  cup  of  hot  water  taken  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  will  often  prevent 
a  bilious  attack.  Hot  water  as  a  bev- 
erage is  exceedingly  wholesome,  es- 
pecially when  the  digestive  organs  are 
weak.  It  should  be  taken  before  each 
meal  as  well  as  after.  A  half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  lemon  juice  makes  it  palatable. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Orange  Jelly. — Dissolve  half  a  box 
of  gelatine  in  half  a  cupful  of  cold 
water.  Cut  six  oranges  in  halves,  re- 
move the  pulp  carefully  and  lay  the 
skins  in  cold  water.  Add  to  the  pulp 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  one  cupful  of 
sugar  and  one  cupful  of  boiling  water. 
Add  gelatine  ;  stir  all  together  and 
strain.  Dry  the  insides  of  the  skins, 
notch  the  edges,  fill  with  jelly  and  set 
in  a  cold  place.  When  stiff,  serve  with 
white  cake  or  kisses. 

Mayonnaise  Dressing. — In  this  con- 
nection one  may  recall  a  recipe  for  a 
delicious  mayonnaise  dressing,  which  is 
made  with  cream  instead  of  oil.  Put 
two  cups  of  cream  into  a  double  boiler 
to  heat.  Mix  in  a  bowl  two  even  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  two  even  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  mustard,  two  even  teaspoonfuls 
of  sugar  and  two  even  teaspoonfuls  of 
flour,  and  two  eggs  well  beaten.  Beat 
all  these  thoroughly  together  and  then 
add  half  a  cup  of  vinegar.  When  these 
ingredients  are  well  mixed,  add  the 
cream,  boiling  hot,  slowly,  and  then 
put  it  back  on  the  fire  in  the  double 
boiler  and  stir  it  constantly  till  it 
thickens.  This  rule  should  be  halved 
for  a  small  salad. 

Spanish  Onions  Baked  in  Cream. — 
Use  the  large  sweet  onions,  or  the 
American  white  onions ;  peel  them 
without  cutting  the  roots  and  tops 
close  enough  to  loosen  the  layers.  Scald 
the  American  onions  to  modify  their 
comparatively  strong  flavor.  Put  the 
onions  whole  over  the  fire  in  enough 
milk  to  cover  them,  and  boil  them  gent- 
ly until  they  begin  to  become  tender. 
Draw  off  the  milk  and  make  a  cream 
sauce.  Put  the  onions  in  a  china  bak- 
ing dish,  pour  the  cream  sauce  over 
them  and  dust  the  top  with  cracker  or 
bread  crumbs  ;  dot  over  with  small 
bits  of  butter  and  brown  the  surface  in 
a  moderate  oven.  Serve  the  onions  in 
the  dish  in  which  they  were  baked. 


BREAK 


DOWN. 


A  big  break  down  in  prices  at  the  big  store  on 
Front  street  astonishes  everybody  who  reads 
it.  Will  you  read  our  list  in  the  Monthly  Home 
Circle  for  April  1  Please  send  for  one  and  we'll 
mail  it  to  you  free  of  cost  for  postage.  We  men- 
tion among  our  good  values  now  on  sale 


GOLD  BLOCK 


Overalls,  heavy  blue  denim  9-oz.  goods,  made  to 
sell  and  to  wear,  not  altogether  to  look  at  or  to 
keep  in  store— riveted,  well  sewed,c  all  regular 
sizes  to  40  waist  and  extra  long  legs  in  34  and  36 
waist.   We  shall  sell  100  dozen  to  our  patrons  for 


45  CENTS 


A  pair  to  give  them  a  start,  and  If  times  continue 
as  they  now  are,  may  continue  the  price,  but  re- 
serve the  right  to  change  It.  For  the  week  ending 
April  18th  our  price  on  them  will  be  special, 

40  CENTS  A  PAIR 


Or  $4  75  a  dozen.  Trade  price  the  same  for  that 
week,  without  discount  or  rebate,  for  any  quan- 
tity. 


OIL  CLOTH 


For  table  use  is  another  special  for  same  week. 


15  CENTS 


A  yard,  45  inches  wide,  beautiful  patterns,  first 
quality  goods.  To  the  trade  or  by  the  piece  we 
shall  make  a  special  price— 12  yards  for 

$1.65  NET. 


We  are  anxious  to  impress  It  on  the  minds  of  the 
readers  of  the  Rural  Press  that  we  are  both 
willing  and  able  to  sell  the  best  goods  for  the 
least  money,  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  of  any 
store  on  the  cWas't,  if  not  on  the'  continent. 

BUTTON  SHOES. 


Special  price  for  men's  or  boys',  from  size  3  up 
to  10  or  11,  for  10  days,  of  $1.35.  Do  not  miss  this 
chance  at 

THE  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 


SMITHS 


CASH 

STORE, 


414, 416,  418  Front  St,  S.  F,  Cal. 
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A  Daring  Conception. 


Preparations  are  under  way  for  the 
creation  in  Cincinnati  of  a  stupendous 
engineering  novelty.  It  is  intended  to 
carry  passengers  from  Sedamsville,  di- 
rectly over  the  Ohio  river,  to  Lagoon 
Park,  and  the  startling  feature  of  the 
scheme  is  that  the  transport  cars  are 
to  be  lifted  120  feet  in  the  air  and  then 
swung  across  the  river  by  the  over- 
head pulleys.  Extraordinary  as  the 
scheme  may  seem,  it  is  one  which  is  in 
common  and  successful  use — though 
not  now  as  a  means  of  passenger  traf- 
fic—and the  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  proposed  structure  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  contractors.  The  scheme 
was  devised  as  the  result  of  investiga- 
tions made  last  summer,  with  a  view 
to  arranging  some  practical  method  of 
direct  communication  between  the 
western  part  of  Cincinnati  and  the 
Kentucky  pleasure  resort.  Briefly, 
the  plan  is  as  follows:  Two  steel  tow- 
ers, each  152  feet  high  and  50  feet 
square  at  the  base,  are  to  be  erected, 
one  on  the  river  bank  in  Sedamsville, 
and  the  other  17(10  feet  distant,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Lagoon  grounds,  in  Brom- 
ley. The  towers  are  to  be  connected 
with  four  patent  steel  carrying  cables 
of  50  tons  tensile  strength.  Beneath 
each  tower  there  is  to  be  a  waiting 
room,  and  at  the  side  of  each  tower 
will  be  the  landing,  to  which  the  car 
descends.  The  hoisting  and  propelling 
machinery,  weighing  60  tons,  will  be 
located  in  the  tower,  60  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  span  of  the  cables  will 
extend  1760  feet,  being  150  feet  from 
the  ground  at  the  ends,  and  having  a 
sag  at  the  center  of  from  60  to  90  feet, 
according  to  the  load  suspended  to 
them.  The  car  will  weigh  10  tons 
empty,  and  will  carry  50  people.  When 
the  car  is  loaded  it  will  be  hoisted  ver- 
tically from  the  landing  until,  by  a 
series  of  automatic  clutches,  it  is  sus- 
pended to  the  pulleys  on  the  four  carry- 
ing cables.  It  will  then  be  propelled 
by  a  system  of  tug  cables  and  pulleys 
across  to  the  opposite  tower,  traveling 
at  the  rate  of  1200  feet  a  minute.  At 
the  opposite  end  it  will  be  lowered  to  a 
landing,  and  the  passengers  will  dis- 
embark, either  in  the  Lagoon  grounds 
or  Sedamsville,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
undertaking  may  be  gained  when  it  is 
known  that  the  towers  will  be  higher 
than  any  buiiding  in  Cincinnati,  and 
that  the  whole  plan  involves  an.  outlay 
of  over  $1,000,000.  It  will  require  two 
miles  of  two-inch  cable  and  eight  miles 
of  running  cable.  The  plans  have  been 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  in- 
spection, as  his  permission  is  required 
for  the  erection  of  any  structure  cross- 
ing a  navigable  river. 


The  possibility  of  telegraphing 
through  space,  which  was  appar- 
ently demonstrated  last  year  by  W. 
H.  Preece,  has  been  turned  to  account 
in  a  most  effective  way  for  maintain- 
ing communication  between  the  main- 
land and  the  Fastnet  lighthouse,  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  Ireland.  •  Formerly 
the  difficulties  of  carrying  a  telegraph 
cable  up  an  exposed  rock,  where  it 
was  subject  to  constant  chafing,  were 
almost  insuperable.  The  non-contin- 
uous system  is  now  used,  and  works 
admirably.  The  cable  terminates  in 
the  water,  sixty  yards  off,  and  the 
electric  currents  sent  from  the  shore 
find  their  way  through  this  distance  to 
two  bare  wires  that  dip  into  the  sea 
from  the  rock.  The  same  system  could 
find  practical  trial  at  Tillamook  Rock 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

 Unequalled  In  

DURAB1LTY, 

TONE  and  FIINISH. 

♦      ♦      Fully  Guaranteed.      ♦  ♦ 

Will  be  sent  on  trim  to  responsible  people  wishing 
to  purchase. 

Catalogues  f  ree  on  ajiplication. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

S38  Post  Street,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


lighthouse,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  off 
the  Oregon  coast,  where  for  ten  years 
sporadic  efforts  have  been  made  to 
secure  continuous  telegraphic  commu- 
nication with  the  mainland,  the  violent 
seas  that  eternally  sweep  the  basalt 
base  of  the  island  lighthouse  preclud- 
ing all  possibility  of  cable  connection. 


A  new  use  of  the  trolley  roads  is  be- 
mg  thought  out  by  railroad  men  and 
has  already  been  put  into  practice  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Central  Traffic  As- 
sociation territory.  A  trolley  line,  for 
instance,  which  runs  out  into  country 
districts  from  large  cities  and  villages 
is  having  its  cars  so  built  as  to  haul 
one  or  more  freight  cars  to  certain 
points  away  from  the  steam  railroad 
lines.  These  cars  carried  in  this  way 
farther  into  the  interior  are  permitted 
to  lie  at  certain  points  to  receive  grain 
from  farmers'  deliveries  by  wagon,  or 
run  on  sidings  alongside  warehouses 
which  are  open  to  receive  the  produce 
of  the  farmer.  In  this  way  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  fanners  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  use  the  lines  more  to  carry 
freight  into  market  and  save  expense 
of  hauling  it  themselves.  It  is  almost 
a  new  development  in  the  use  of  the 
trolley,  and  railroad  men  predict  that 
it  may  revolutionize  the  present  sys- 
tem of  railroading  in  some  respects.  It 
is  even  suggested  that  it  may  become 
necessary  for  large  railroading  com- 
panies to  equip  their  own  branch  lines 
with  a  trolley  system  so  as  to  cater  to 
a  new  class  of  business  in  this  direction. 


Your  chimney  has  as  much 
to  do  with  your  light  as  your 
lamp  has. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num- 
ber to  get ;  sent  free. 

•'  Pearl    top  "    or    "  pearl 

glass." 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


WE  DIVIDE  THE  WORLD 

into  three  classes.  Those  who  will  have  the  best. 
Those  who  want  the  best,  and  those  who  don't  care 
soil's  cheap.  The  first  always  buy  Page  fence,  the 
second  moat  always,  and  the  third  buy  one  of  the 

many  substitutes. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


MM 
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Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 


24  to H  Inches  blah;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry,  tiarricn  anil  Rabbit,  Fence;  Steel  Gates. 
Steel  Posts  ami  steel  Hai  ls;Tree  Klmverand Tomato 
Guards:  Sieel  Wire  Fence  Hoard,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DcKALB  FENCE  CO.,  B8  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

JNO.  W00DL0CK,  26  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FENCING 

HOGS,  POULTRY, 

id  nil  fence  pnrpotci. 


I  housands  of  Miles  in  Use. 
Iways  (rives  Hntisfaction.   Sold  by  dealers.  Freight 
paid.  Take  no  other.  Oatalogne  free. 
KeBCLLE.V  WOVKI  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.    JACKSON    tfc  CO. 
Sole  A  gent  m.      -      -      No.  286  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

THE    ONLY    TYPKU'KITIMi  MACHINE 

with  the  Writing  always  in  sight,  and  has  Simple 
Strong  Quick  Action.  Direct  Stroke.  Steel  Type, 
Powerful  Manifokier.  Permanent  Alignment.  Price 
only  175.  sent  on  trial.  H.  K.  ST  A  RK  WRATH  KR  CO.. 
Ground  Floor  310  California  St.,  Sau  Francisco. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


_  _  FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST, 

Certain  In  Us  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Bt.ckpoimt.  L.  L,  N.  Y..  Jan.  15. 1894. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall's  Spavlu  Cure.  The 
Spavin  Is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  *1S0 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.  W.  S.  Mabsden. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

_       .  Shelby.  Mich..  Dec.  16  1R9S. 

Dr.B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  vour  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  i'nrb  on  two 
horses  and  Itis  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Arot-ST  Frederick. 
Price  $1  per  Bottle. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
lilt.  B.  .J.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURGH   FALLS.  VT. 


EYERY  WOMAN 


Can  buy  a  WOlll.ll'S 
WASHES  on  trial 

and  no  money  paid 
until  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Wash- 
ing easy.  Clothes 
clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child 
can  use  It.  I  pay 
freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.E.ROSS,  118  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 


rOMPLETE 


CATALOGUE 
OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORIINC  GOODS 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES. 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.  C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  st-^'s. 


O 


ranges 

are  heavy  feeders  of  Potash. 
Potash  exerts  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit.  As  many 
soils  are  largely  deficient  in 
Potash,  a  heavy  application  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  12",,  of 

Actual  Potash. 

should  be  made.  The  best 
groves  in  the  state  will  bear 
testimony  to  these  facts. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  heipful  to  larmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St..  New  York 

nEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


™is"INDURINE?" 


rtSBESTOS    F*M  I  INT. 

It   la   the   CHEAPEST    PAINT   «  w  r  made. 

WHAT    IS   IT   GOOD   FOR  1 

Why.  for  whltciiinj*.  disinfect  liiK  ami  a  fire- 
r«'t  ttrriant  in  factories,  public  buildiugrs.  etc. 

Fur  painting  wood,  brick  and  cemented  buildings, 
electric  light  poles,  fences,  etc.,  and  for  protecting 
shingle  roofs  from  lire. 

It  is  a  dry  powder  combined  with  a  chemical 
binder,  to  be  mixed  only  with  cold  water. 

Itis  the  only  hh t islmtory  paint  fur  cement 
work,  hs  It  in  not  ati'cctcd  by  alkali. 

The  kind  sold  for  inside  use  works  well  over  old 
whitewash  and  can  be  applied  with  brush  or  spray 
pump.  The  "Outside"  is  made  in  white  and  sev- 
eral colors. 

KALSOMINING  MADE  EASY 

By  using  "(il  AIIAMEK  '•  (OLD  WATER 
KAI.soM INK.  No  suction,  brush  marks  or  laps, 
does  not  nib,  scale  or  soften  with  age.  Send  for  cir- 
culars, testimonials  and  prices  to 

\VM.  Bl  kii,  MANUFACTURER, 
33  Davis  >t.,  Room  11,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 

 --UP    TO    DATE  ! 


T™  "DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 


FOR  POU/ER. 


THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  rent  per  horse  power  per  hoar.  It  la  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  and  which  Is  based  upon  a  teat  of  ten 
hoars'  ran  with  one  of  oar  five-horse  power  Gasoline  Engines,  using  gasoline  (74°),  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafflne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas.  ten  bours'  run.  1000  feet  tl  00 

Gasoline  (74  deg.L  ten  hours'  run.  8*<  gallons  @  14c.  .    1  25 

Coal  Oil.  ten  bourB'  run.      gallons  <*  10c   78 

Crude  Petroleum,  aBphaltum  base.  IB  gallons  &  3c   48 

Crude  Petroleum  (36  deg.).  parafflne  base.  13  gallons  @5c   66 

On  the  crude  petroleum  witb  asphaltum  base  we  bad  an  over-product  of  7 gallons  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  S  cents  per  gallon— 21  cents.  Tbls  deducted  from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours'  run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafflne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  8  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  00  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  aminimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  parafflne  base  at  l-10c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  He  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  i-,c  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2>£c  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS   AND  PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    TVY'E'G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Cal. 

WI.  C  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 

dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE.— The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 

is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES,  ETC..  ETC.   Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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Steal  Inventions  of  Others. 


As  Thomas  A.  Edison  watched  the 
pumping  of  air  from  a  glass  tube  in  his 
laborrtory  a  day  or  two  ago  a  man  said 
to  him  : 

"  You  patent  every  little  thing  you 
discover,  don't  you,  Mr.  Edison?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Edison.  "  And  do 
you  know  why  I  do  it  ?  " 

"I  suppose  you  do  it  so  you  will 
reap  the  benefit  of  your  discovery," 
was  the  reply. 

"I  thought  you'd  say  that,"  said 
Mr.  Edison,  "  and  I  don't  suppose  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  it  isn't 
so.  But  it  isn't  so,  nevertheless.  I 
discover  a  great  many  things  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  give  to  the  public 
for  nothing,  but  I  don't  dare.  I 
patent  these  things  to  save  myself 
from  defending  lawsuits.  There  are  a 
lot  of  sharks  in  this  world  who  are 
continually  on  the  lookout  for  new 
things,  and  when  one  of  them  hears 
of  something  new  he  bustles  to  the 
patent  office  to  see  if  it  is  patented. 
If  it  isn't,  he  claims  it  as  an  original 
discovery  and  files  his  claim.  Then  he 
will  turn  right  around  and,  like  as  not, 
begin  suit  against  the  very  man  who 
invented  the  thing  for  making  or 
using  it.  The  inventor  will  say:  '  But 
I  discovered  this  thing  first;  I  am  the 
inventor.'  He  is  referred  to  the 
Patent  Office,  where  he  finds  the  offi- 
cial claim  of  original  invention.  The 
fact  that  the  papers  are  filed  long 
after  he  made  his  discovery  does  not 
help  him,  for  all  the  other  man  does  is 
to  hire  a  fellow  to  swear  that  he 
made  the  discovery  a  month  or  two 
prior  to  the  date  the  inventor  claims. 
It  sounds  ridiculous,  probably,  but  it  is 
a  fact,  that  there  are  often  races  be- 
tween the  inventors  and  these  sharks 
to  reach  the  Patent  Office,  the  sharks 
having  had  early  information  about  the 
inventor's  discovery.  There  are  many 
such  races,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
depend  on  each  one.  What  I  say  is 
literally  true.  I  patent  things,  and  no 
doubt  many  other  inventors  patent 
things  just  to  save  defending  lawsuits." 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Telegraphy  is  now  passing,  like  so 
many  other  industries,  from  the  stage 
of  hand  operation  to  that  by  machine. 
Hand  telegraphy  has  continued  to  be 
practiced    with    wonderful  tenacity. 
Even  now,  probably  90  per  cent  of  the 
telegraph  business  of  the  world  is  done 
by  hand.    In  America  and  England  it 
is  by  hand  and  sound.    In  all  other 
countries  it  is  effected  by  hand  and 
sight,  although  Belgium  is  just  begin- 
ning to  use  the  sounder.    France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  Russia 
and  in  fact  the  rest  of  the  world  use 
the  Morse  key  and  a  receiving  instru- 
ment which  records  the  dots  and  dashes 
_  ink  on  a  paper  tape.    In  the  new 
ystem  a  marvelous  stride  is  taken  in 
elegraphic  transmission.    A  message 
put  on  a  continuous  tape  and  placed 
n  a  transmitter.    At  the  touch  of  a 
ey    the     tape    rushes     under  the 
'  brushes "  of  the  transmitter,  and 
he  message  is  printed  on  a  tape  at  the 
ther  end  of  the  line.    Mr.  Delany,  the 
nventor,  claims  for  the  system  a  work- 
ng  speed  of  800  words  a  minute,  and 
as  sent  over  3000  words,  or  nearly 
wo  ordinary  newspaper  columns  in 
me  minute. 


Last  week  from  San  Francisco  there 
ent  to  Alaska  a  surveying  party 
rom  the  U.  S.  Geodetic  Corps,  to 
etermine,  geographically,  the  exact 
Dcation  of  certain  passes  in  the  Aleu- 
ian  islands  and  of  other  northern 
oints  in  reference  to  Ounalaska  and 
[odiak  island.  They  expect  to  be  en- 
aged  in  the  work  until  July  1st,  '96. 


How's  This  ! 


WATER  LILIES. 


The  finest  collection  in  the  country  is  now  lo- 
cated in  California.  All  colors— red,  white,  blue, 
yellow,  pink,  purple. 

The  Water  Garden 

Is  located  in  the  Cahuenga  foothills,  corner  of 
Franklin  and  Western  Aves.,  and  near  the  Holly- 
wood Steam  E.  R.   Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Also  free  on  application  a  large  colored  plate  of 
Egyptian  Lotus. 

EDMUND  D.  STURTEVANT, 

P.  O.  Address, 
Station  D  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


wvw 

Whole 

Vegetable 


'Hike 
Vaughan's, 

Seeds, 
best 
because  /Epi 
they 

tome  FOR 

up  so  easy.'-j/,i,.  rr?n.  (2  DIMES) 
(SSTAu'samlr/)  14  Packets  Postpaid 

1  pkt.  Hadishes,  6  kinds. 


Garden 

20c 


Here  is  the  list: 
mixed;  1  pkt.  Lettuce,  Hie  Boston:  1  pkt.  Beet, 
Vau«haa's  Earliest  Egyptian;  1  pkt.  Cabbage, 
Savoy,  sweete«t;  1  pkt.  Squash.  ]  elicata ;  1  pkt. 
Onion,  Vauglmn's  Early  Pickling;  1  pkt.  Musk 
Melon,  Delmonicn;  1  pkt.  Cucumber.  Japanese 
('limbing:  1  Dkt  Parsley;  1  pkt.  Parsnip,  Sugar; 
1  pkt  Pumpkin,  Pit';  1  pkt  .  Tomato.lRed  and  Yel- 
low, mixed;  1  pkt.  Carrot.  Half  Long;  1  pkt.  Oys- 
ter Plant.  Mammoth,  Total.  14;  also  FEEE,  if 
you  mention  this  paper,  one  mixed  pkt.  of  our 
World's  Fair  Sweet  Peas  and  Pansjes.  The 
quality  of  itur  seeds  and  thequantio  inthepack- 
,'U4es  will  be  held  to  our  regular  siandard  as  be- 
fore. No  cash  prizes  or  lottery.  We  give  real 
money  value,  cash  dimii  la  llil«.  'hard-times'  oollettloii. 

QADftAIM  9  15  Packets  Flower  Seeds  OCp 
DHnUHIH  C  BEST  in  America,  for...  tu» 

Our  Wonderful  Goose  Flower  Plant.  50c. 
Our  BIG  BARGAIN  CATALOGUE  is  just  a  little 
hit  better  than  some   others.    We  BP  LI  many 

KINDS  OF  SEEDS  AT  3    CENTS  PER  TACKET,  half 

price  of  others.  Our  Catalogue  is  expensive,  but 
we  mail  it  FREE  with  every  crder.  Write  to-day, 
east  or  west,  prompt  service  from  the  two  great 
centers.  We  surely  save  you  money. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

CHICAGO:  84  and  86  Randolph  Street. 
NEW  YORK:  26  Barclay  Street. 


Is  the  best  fodder  crop  that  btowb.  i  f 
The  stalks  and  leaves  are  aa  wood  as  green  Corn  , 
Fodder,  AND  WILL  REMAIN  EVERGREEN  , 
through  the  dr\  est  summer  and  tall. 

ESSEX  RAPE,  genuine  imported  seed—  1 
positively  best  sheen  fattener  known;  splendid 
for  other  stock.  We  sell  all  valuable  Forage 
Crop  Seeds,  SnndvetoheB,  Alfalfa,  Lathyrus,  Sac- 
caline,  etc.  W  e  mail  1  Pkt.  each,  4  kinds,  with 
our  116-page  complete  Seed  Catalogue  for  14c.  (7 
2-aont  stamps).  Write  us  to-day,  East  or  West. 
Catalogue  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 


84  and  86  Randolph  Street. 

26  Barclay  Street. 


W ANTIID  ! 


5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  piece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALT  A  LOMA  NURSERIES,  Alta  Loma,  Texas. 


"California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them." 

Practical,  Explicit,  Comprehensive. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  220  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


G reat   Demand    for   our  Seed s    and  Plants 

Because 

They  Grow. 

If  In  Need  of  Anything  for  Your  Garden,  and  You   have  not 
Received  Our  Catalogue,  Send  for  One.  W/e 
YA/ill  F»ay  the  Postage  on  It. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co., 

427=9  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GRAFTING  WOOD 

"Wickson^  Plum 


/  A  IN  1 3 


GIANT  PRUNE. 

BURBANK'S  EXPERIMENT  FARMS,   -  -  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERY. 

OLD  AND  RELIABLE.         ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Trees!  Trees!  Trees!  Trees! 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying  your  Stock. 


E.  C.  CLOWES, 


Stockton,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Thos.  Meherin, 

Agent  for  the  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

(FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  OF  ALL  DE- 
l    SCRIPTIONS  AT  VERY  REASONABLE  RATES. 

(GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND 
I    TREE  SEEDS. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

YES,  A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  HARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.   $7.50  the  100. 

DO  you  live  in  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  orange  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather  ?  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit  ?  Then  seDd  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.  It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  water  than  any  other  root.   $15.00  and  *20.00  the  100. 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  $10.00  to  $30.00  the  100  for  general  stock 
Special  sizes  on  application. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager. 

PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  patent  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 


PATENTED  AUGUST 


1893. 


FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F\  OILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
se  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
itarrh  Cure! 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
r  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
norable  in  all  business  transactions  and  flnan- 
illy  able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
elr  Ann. 

/est  &  TRtJAX,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Saldino,  Kinnan  &  Mabvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists. Toledo,  O. 
\ aall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
'ectly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  i 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  ) 
uggists.  Testimonials  free. 


ROBERT   BRAND  &  CO., 

 Manufacturers  of  

"Minnesota  Chief"  Threshers  and  Self-Feeders. 

OUR  TOOTHLESS  DOUBLE  CYLINDER 

BEAN  SEPARATOR 

Is  the  only  perfect  machine 
FOR    BEAN  THRESHING. 

A  full  line  of  SEPARATOR,  ENGINE  and  HORSE-POWER  REPAIRS 
and  EXTRAS  always  in  stock. 
Repairing  and  Machine  Work  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 
521,  523,  525  THIRD  STREET,  BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  CLAY, 
Oakland,  Cat. 
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Jack  Rabbits  of  the  United  States. 


Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  a  graduate  of  the 
Uni%'ersity  of  California,  and  now  as- 
sistant chief  of  the  Division  of  Orni- 
thology and  Mammalogy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton, has  just  published  a  monograph  on 
the  "  Jack  Rabbits  of  This  Country," 
which  will  be  found  of  much  interest  to 
all  in  the  jack  rabbit  belt  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  Dr.  Palmer  has  made  a  most 
careful  study  of  the  species  and  pre- 
sents also  an  excellent  review  of  the 
economic  aspects  of  them,  including 
most  effective  means  of  keeping  the 
animals  in  check.  In  this  connection 
there  are  very  full  illustrated  descrip- 
tions of  California  "rabbit  drives" 
and  statistics  of  their  fatality.  The 
document  has  been  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  is  really  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  interesting  govern- 
ment publications  we  have  ever  seen. 

Scope  af  the  Document.— Dr.  Palmer 
says  in  his  introduction  that  the  dam- 
age done  to  crops  by  rabbits  has  been 
illustrated  very  forcibly  during  recent 
years  by  the  losses  sustained  by  farm- 
ers and  orchardists  in  the  arid  regions 
of  the  West  through  the  depredations 
of  the  large  native  hares,  or  jack  rab- 
bits. The  introduction  of  irrigation 
and  the  cultivation  of  large  tracts  of 
land  have  favored  the  increase  of  rab- 
bits in  several  States  by  furnishing  a 
new  source  of  food  supply.  To  such 
an  extent  have  their  depredations  in- 
creased that  the  extermination  of  jack 
rabbits  has  become  a  serious  question 
in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Oregon 
and  Utah. 

Objects  of  the  Bulletin.— (\)  To  give  a 
general  account  of  the  distribution  and 
habits  of  the  various  species  found  in 
the  United  States  ;  (2)  to  show  the 
methods  which  have  been  used  to  ex- 
terminate the  animals  and  to  protect 
crops  from  their  depredations  ;  and  (3) 
to  bring  together  facts  and  figures 
concerning  the  economic  uses  of  rab- 
bits in  general,  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating how  our  native  species  may  be 
more  generally  utilized. 

JJints  from  Australia.— The  disastrous 
results  of  the  introduction  of  the  com- 
mon European  rabbit  into  Australia 
thirty  years  ago  are  known  the  world 
over,  and  nowhere  have  the  methods 
of  destroying  rabbits  and  protecting 
crops  been  so  carefully  investigated  as 
on  that  continent.  While  the  old  world 
rabbit  belongs  to  an  entirely  different 
species  from  the  jack  rabbits  of  the 
West,  and  differs  from  them  in  habits, 
some  of  the  Australian  methods  might 
be  used  with  advantage  in  our  own 
country.  The  commercial  utilization 
of  rabbits  has  been  attended  with  con- 
siderable success  in  Australia;  large 
quantities  of  rabbits  are  used  for  food, 
and  an  immense  number  of  skins  are 
annually  exported  to  England,  some  of 
which  find  their  way  to  the  markets  of 
this  country.  Therefore,  when  pos- 
sible, reference  has  been  made  to  ex- 
periments in  Australia  which  are 
likely  to  be  of  benefit  in  the  United 
States. 

GENERAL   SUMMARY    AND  CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  The  various  species  of  jack  rab- 
bits are  all  more  or  less  alike  in  habits, 
and  all  feed  largely  on  bark  and  herb- 
age. 

(2)  When  food  is  easily  obtained, 
and  particularly  on  newly  cultivated 
land,  the  rabbits  increase  rapidly  and 
do  great  damage  to  crops.  The  black- 
tailed  species  are  more  gregarious  than 
the  Prairie  Hare,  and,  as  a  rule,  are 
more  destructive. 

(3)  The  best  means  of  protecting 
crops  from  the  attacks  of  rabbits,  and, 
in  fact,  the  only  method  which  can  be 
relied  on,  is  the  use  of  rabbit-proof 
fences. 

(4)  Under  favorable  circumstances 
great  numbers  of  jack  rabbits  may  be 
killed  by  drives  or  large  hunts,  but 
this  means  will  only  serve  to  reduce 
their  numbers,  and  cannot  be  used  to 
exterminate  the  pests. 

(5)  Bounties  or  other  direct  expendi- 
tures of  public  money  for  the  destruc- 


tion of  rabbits  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  object.  Bounty  laws 
afford  unusual  opportunities  for  fraud, 
and  the  amounts  expended  are  often  so 
large  as  to  be  a  serious  burden  on  the 
county  or  State. 

(6)  The  extermination  of  rabbits 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  individual  farmers 
and  land  owners.  The  work  of  destruc- 
tion can  be  most  effectually  and  economi- 
cally done  when  the  animals  have  suf- 
fered an  unusual  decrease  in  numbers, 
either  from  a  severe  winter,  lack  of 
food,  or  an  epidemic. 

(7)  Commercial  utilization  is  the 
most  promising  and  least  expensive 
method  of  keeping  these  pests  in  check 
in  localities  where  they  are  unusually 
abundant;  but  returns  from  this  source 
will  only  partially  offset  the  losses  sus- 
tained on  account  of  injuries  to  crops. 

(8)  Jack  rabbits  may  be  used  for 
coursing,  for  their. skins  or  for  food. 
The  United  States  imports  annually 
millions  of  rabbit,  skins  for  felt  and 
other  purposes.  The  skins  of  jack 
rabbits  could  probably  be  used  for 
many  purposes  for  which  the  cheaper 
grades  of  imported  skins  are  now  util- 
ized, and  could  be  collected  so  cheaply 
as  to  leave  a  margin  of  profit. 

(9)  The  consumption  of  jack  rabbits 
for  food  amounts  to  about  600,000  per 
annum,  and  is  gradually  increasing. 
This  game  can  be  obtained  in  consider- 
able quantities  on  the  plains  and  on 
the  deserts  of  the  Great  Basin,  and 
may  be  profitably  shipped  to  Eastern 
markets  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer. 

(10)  In  America  the  rabbit  question 
never  has,  and  probably  never  will,  as- 
sume the  proportions  it  has  assumed  in 
Australia.  The  jack  rabbits  of  the 
United  States  are  all  indigenous  spe- 
cies and  ordinarily  are  held  in  check 
by  natural  enemies  and  by  disease. 
Although  local  conditions  may  some- 
times favor  their  temporary  increase, 
yet  natural  agencies,  aided  by  the  per- 
sistent and  constantly  increasing  war 
of  extermination,  are  gradually,  but 
none  the  less  surely,  diminishing  their 
numbers. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cor* 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  H onei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugftists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Paint 

For  House,  Barn, 
Buggy  or  Furniture. 
At  Manufacturer's  Lowest 

Prices.    Shipping  Charges  Prepaid. 

Sample  cards  and  full  information  free  for  the 
asking.  If  you  intend  to  paint  let  us  hear  from  you. 
It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket. 

F.  W.  DEV0E  &  CO..  224  s-  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
723  WARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DER  N AILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chloriuation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10. 
assaying, $50 


Full  course  of 
Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


TJiN/a: 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.  T.  AMES,  Gait, Cal. 


WACON  AND  OA  II  CO 
PLATFORM  OyflLtO 

HOOKER  &  CO  .  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


*TI1E  KINQ  CURE  OVER  ALL  FOR 

JRHEUMATISM, 

SCIATICA  is 


Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co. 


INVALUABLE  TO  HORSE  OWNERS, 

Because  it  is  always  reliable.  It  is  a  speedy,  safe  and  positive 
cure  for  Colic,  Curb,  Splints,  Bruises,  Shoe  Boils,  Callous  of  all 
kinds.  Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  etc.  Used  and  highly  rec- 
ommended by  prominent  horsemen. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  a  sure  specific  for  lameness.  It  never  produces  any  scar  or 
blemishes     Warranted  to  satisfy. 

Keadville  Trotting  Park,  Mass.,  March  23,  1893. 
Dr.  S.  A  Tuttle,  V.  S.: 

Dear  Sir— I  have  used  your  Elixir  for  the  past  ten  years,  in  the 
diluted  form,  for  a  leg  aod  body  wash.  I  consider  it  the  best 
wash  for  keeping  horses  from  soring  up.  Horses  done  up  with 
this  wash  are  much  less  liable  to  take  cold  than  when  done  up 
with  witch  hazel  or  any  other  wash  I  ever  used.         J.  H.  NAY. 

Tuttle*s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat, 
and  all  joint  affections. 

Sample  of  either  Elixir  sent  free  for  3  two-cent  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  50  cents  buys  either  Elizir  of  any  druggist,  or  sent  di- 
rect on  receipt  of  price. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  E.  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering  Poultry  Houses,  Sheds  and  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT  A  SilALL  COST. 
250  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  aud  Paint  Complete  


.84.00 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


11©  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ill  S.  Broadu/ay,  Eos  Angelea, 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfq.  Co. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


MAKERS  OF 

WIRE 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 


WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  WAUKEGAN.  ILL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

San  Francisco  Office:  8  and  10  PINE  STREET. 


FRANK  L.   BROWN.   PACIFIC  COASr  AGENT. 


With  this  tool  every  field  can  be 
made  SMOOTH  AS  A  FLOOR  and 
the  soil  pulverized  fine  enough  for  a 
garden  bed. 
This  harrow  is  also  a  great 

ROAD  BUILDER. 

REDUCED  PRICES. 

CLARK'S  FAMOUS  CUTAWAY 
HARROWS. 

Reversible,  with  Extension  Heads. 
Best  tool  on  earth. 

Write  for  treatise  on  Orchard  Cul- 
ture— Free. 

Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 

CLARK'S  SMOOTHINO  AND  LEVtLlNU  MARROW.        481  AND  423  MARKET  STREET. 

l-Horse,6-ft.cut,ll7;  2-Horse,8-ft.  cut,|21;  2  Horse.  I0-ft.cut,|25.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


220  Market  SI* 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABLISHED  IS63 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  oBlce,  we  h  ive  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  Tho  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  up  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  220  Market  St.,  S.P. 


April  11,  1896. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 
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8.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  8,  1896. 

WHEAT.— The  market  was  interfered  with 
during  the  fore  part  of  the  week  under  review 
by  semi-holidays  at  the  East  and  abroad.  In 
England  all  business  on  'Change  was  sus- 
pended from  Wednesday  to  Tuesday;  at  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  it  was  only  suspended  on 
Friday,  but  in  San  Francisco  the  Exchange 
was  closed  from  Thursday  to  Monday.  As  in- 
dicated in  last  week's  review,  the  market  has 
done  better  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
higher  and  stronger  market  made  it  possible 
to  do  business  in  cargoes;  one  was  placed  at 
27s  6d,  iron,  U.  K.  The  light  available  stock 
in  this  State  is  against  any  free  movements, 
unless  an  advance  on  present  bids  is  secured 
by  holders.  The  advance  at  the  East  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  stroug  bull  movement  on 
the  part  of  speculators,  but  this  invariably 
obtains  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  so  as 
to  sell  off  purchases  made  in  the  month  of 
March.  These  purchases  are  made  possible 
at  lower  figures,  owing  to  so  many  holders 
selling  in  that  month  to  avoid  taxes,  for  the 
latter  are  added  on  April  1st  in  most  of  the 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  This 
year  the  markets  are  assisted  by  the  strong 
statistical  position  of  wheat  in  both  supply 
and  demand  countries,  and  also  by  more  or  | 
less  unfavorable  crop  advices  from  large  | 
wheat-growing  countries.  So  far  as  reliable 
data  are  obtainable,  the  consumption  of  this 
cereal  has  increased  abroad.  This  is  due  to 
improving  times  and  also  more  or  less  war 
preparations.  The  latter  always  provoke 
buying  and  stronger  holding,  particularly 
when  the  situation  favors  bulls. 

In  our  market  there  has  been  more  trading 
in  spot  parcels,  both  shipping  and  milling,  but 
the  firmness  of  holders  prevents  any  pro- 
nounced movement.  The  vessels  now  under 
charter  are  said  to  have  their  cargoes  in  sight, 
which  is  against  any  urgent  demand.  It  is 
the  latter  which  creates  much  of  an  upmove, 
unless  favored  by  foreign  advices.  The  local 
market  is  quoted  by  buyers  as  follows:  Low 
grades,  *l(7gl.06% ;  No"  1  shipping,  $l.07%(«! 
1.08%;  choice,  #1.10;  milling,  H.15@1.20%, 
with  an  advance  paid  in  exceptional  cases. 

Speculative  Wheat  Market.— In  futures 
more  business  has  been  doing  towards  the 
close  at  all  speculative  centers,  and  at  an  ad- 
vance on  prices  current  a  week  ago.  This 
movement  has  been  brought  about  by  a  gen- 
eral belief  that  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment's report  for  March  will  be  unfavorable. 
This  opinion  seems  to  be  based  on  private  and 
press  advices  that  crop  prospects  in  the  large 
wheat  growing  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  are,  as  a  rule,  below  those  at  the  ! 
corresponding  time  in  1895.  This  is  supple-  ! 
mented  by  advices  that  with  few  exceptions  I 
the  crop  in  other  countries  will  not  be  up  to 
last  year's,  with  a  lessened  stock  the  world 
over  and  a  good  consumptive  demand  ruling. 
At  the  East  both  May  and  July  are  largely 
dealt  in,  with  the  latter  the  more  favored 
month,  but  with  us  May  aud  December  are 
given  the  most  attention. 

The  closing  prices  per  bushel  at  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  percental,  were  as  follows: 

Chicago.   San  Francisco 
May. 

Thursday  64 

Friday  

Saturday  65% 

Monday  67(4 

Tuesday  

Yesterday  was  election  day  at  Chicago, 
when  the  exchange  closed,  but  with  the  re- 
sumption of  business  this  morning  the  market 
was  from  1%  to  2  cents  a  bushel  above  Mon- 
day's closing.  May  sold  up  to  67%,  against 
66%  on  Monday. 

Crop  Prospects.— In  this  State  there  was 
a  general  rainfall  from  Merced  north,  but 
south  of  that  there  was  no  precipitation  below 
Fresno,  while  in  the  latter  county  it 
was  very  light.  In  the  large  grain  growing 
counties  of  Fresno  and  Tulare,  rain 
is  badly  needed,  for,  outside  of  the 
irrigation  districts,  there  is  not  enough 
moisture  in  the  ground  to  make  a  gold  stand. 
Unless  rains  come  there  soon  the  yield  will 
be  very  light.  In  Merced  and  north  the 
ground  is  said  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  plant,  which  is  looking  un- 
usually well.  From  Oregon  and  Washington 
crop  advices  continue  favorable.  At  the  East 
reports  continue  conflicting,  but  from  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  advices  it  looks  as  if  the  out  turn 
will  not  be  up  to  last  year's  average.  From 
abroad,  last  week's  advices  are  not  essentially 
changed. 

Cn a rters. — An  improvement  in  wheat  val- 
ues abroad  has  caused  more  inquiry  for  spot 
vessels  and  also  for  August  and  September 
loading.  The  tonnage  situation  is  as  follows: 
Vessels  in  port  loading,  17,145  registered  tons, 
against  33,277  at  like  date  in  1895;  disengaged 
in  port,  69.256;  same  time  in  1895,  46,599;  on 
the  way,  202,678;  1895,234,860. 

OATS.— The  market  is  practically  un- 
changed since  our  last  review.  The  demand 
is  said  to  be  steady,  but  the  supply  to  draw 
from  is  liberal. 

The  market  is  quoted  steady  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices  :    Milling,  80@85c ;  feed,  65@80c ; 

gray,  70@75c;  red,  for  seed,  00c@  ;  black, 

65c;  Surprise,  90@96%c. 

BARLEY.— The  market  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  holidays.  On  Monday  it  was 
stronger  in  sympathy  with  wheat,  with  still 
better  prices  on  Tuesday.  For  spot  parcels 
trading  is  largely  restricted  by  reason  of  the 
small  available  supply.  The  consumption  of 
feed  in  the  agricultural  districts  is  said  to  be 
large.  The  light  rainfalls  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  create  fears  that  the  out- 
turn in  those  counties  will  be  short. 

For  spot  the  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Feed,  65@73%c;  brewing,  80@S7%c,  with,  in 


May. 
1  077a 


1  08 
1  08  7„ 


Dec. 
1  08'4 


1  09 
1  09  % 


some  cases,  a  slight  advance  paid  on  the  out- 
side figures  for  gilt-edge  brewing. 

In  futures  trading  on  Call  has  been  more 
active  at  stronger  prices. 

The  closing  prices  for  No.  1  feed  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows : 

Mav.  Dec. 

Thursday   70^      71  % 

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday   70^  71=6 

Tuesday   71'/2  72'4 

CORN. — White  is  reported  stronger,  but 
yellow  is  easy.  The  stock  of  the  latter  is 
large  for  the  season.  Our  market  is  quoted  as 
follows:  Large  vellow,  87%@9bc ;  small  round, 
98%c@$1.00;  white,  82%@87%c. 

RYE.— Market  dull  at  77%«j80c. 

BUCKWHEAT.— The  market  is  quiet  at 
85fe!t5c. 

FEEDSTUFF.  —  Bran  is  higher  under  a 
erood  demand  and  only  moderate  receipts. 
Middlings  are  also  doing  better.  Rolled  bar- 
ley is  stronger,  but  feed  corn  's  easy.  Bran 
is  quoted  at  $13'?/>13.50  per  ton,  and  mid- 
dlings at  fl6.50@19.  Roll  barley  at  $16@17, 
and  feed  corn  at  I20@21  per  ton ;  oilcake  meal, 
$21@21.50  per  ton;  cottonseed  oilcake,  $21  per 
ton. 

HAY. — The  market  is  unchanged.  The  im- 
pression prevails  that,  taking  the  State  as  a 
whole,  the  crop  will  be  short,  but  the  con- 
sumption is  lighter  in  the  large  cities,  but 
about  the  same  as  heretofore  at  other  points. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Wheat,  I8@ll.50  per 
ton  ;  oat,  $8W9;  wheat  and  oat.  jSrSill ;  barley, 
$7Cti)'.i;  alfalfa,  $7(>r'.):  clover,  *<>ft8.50;  com- 
pressed, &7C<i  10.50;  stock,  $0@7. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  35@60c  per 
bale. 

BEANS.— The  market  continues  dull  in 
in  the  absence  of  a  shipping  demand.  Light 
rains  in  the  bean  growing  districts,  south, 
are  having  some  effect  with  holders.  We 
quote:  Bayos,  $1.00@1.15;  Small  Whites, 
$1.20(^1.50;'  Pea,  $1.10fel.45;  Large  Whites, 
$1.00@1.15;  Pink,  90cfe*1.15;  Reds,  $1,200/ 
1.30;  Red  Kidneys,  nominal ;  Limas,  $2.30/?/! 
2.60;    Butter,    $i. 50(531.70. 

POTATOES.— Choice  old  stocks  are  clean- 
ing up  better,  but  prices  are  unchanged.  New 
are  coming  in  more  freely,  but  heavy  supplies 
at  the  East  will  be  against  heavy  shipments 
eastward.  New  are  quoted  at  ll.4r«;l%c. 
Sweets  range  from  $1.50ft)3  percental.  The 
other  kinds  are  quoted  as  follows  :  Burbanks, 
300/ 45e;  Garnet  Chiles.  250/ S5c  ;  Early  Uose, 
300/)45c;  Petalumas  and  Tomales,  30(S!45c. 

ONIONS.— The  market  is  steady.  Good  to 
choice,  50@65c;  extra  choice,  70@75c;  cut 
onions,  250t)40c 

VEGETABLES.  —  The  market  has  been 
fairly  steady  the  past  week,  but  advices 
point  to  heavier  receipts  soon.  The  market  is 
quoted  as  follows:  Asparagus,  7507$2.35  per 
box;  rhubarb,  350/ soc  per  box;  green  peas, 
2@3%c  Per  lt>- ;  string  beans,  8@10c  per  lb. 

BUTTER.  —  With  increasing  supplies  and  a 
narrowing  outlet,  the  market  has  sold  down, 
closing  weak  for  all  kinds.  Creamery  is 
14@15c;  imitation  creamery,  130/  14c;  in  dairy, 
rolls,  10031 3%c. 

CHEESE. — With  increasing  receipts  deal- 
ers are  more  offish,  causing  a  weak  and  lower 
market.  The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  ac- 
cording to  quality,  at  8^0/)10c  for  old  to  mild 
new,  and  I0@llc  for  Young  America. 

EGGS. — The  market  at  the  close  has  a 
weaker  tone  by  reason  of  a  lighter  demand 
and  free  receipts.  The  market  is  quoted  as 
follows:  Store,  100/lllc;  ranch,  ll@12c;  Duck, 
15c. 

POULTRY.— Young  stock  continues  in 
light  receipts  with  large  and  well  conditioned 
in  quick  demand  at  strong  prices.  Hens 
close  weaker. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound   IA(A  15 

"        "        hens   14®  15 

Dressed  Turkeys  <a\  .. 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen    :  4  00@ 5  00 

"       young  7  00®  9  50 

Broilers   3  50(n  K  50 

Fryers  6  00r»  7  50 

Hens   4  00(3  5  00 

Ducks  4  00f/  9  00 

Geese,  per  pair  1  25/<i  l  00 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  25(o  l  75 

"      young  1  75®2  00 

HOPS.  — So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn 
there  is  nothing  doing.  Old  is  quoted  at  2@4o 
a  pound  for  the  grades  offering.  A  report  is 
current  that  brokers  are  trying  to  put  on  next 
season's  hops  at  5c  a  pound,  with  buyers  and 
sellers  dividing  all  they  sell  for  at  over  5c. 
Buyers  refuse  to  entertain  the  proposition, 
for  they  will  have  to  run  the  risk  as  to  qual- 
ity and  the  market's  uncertainties. 

WOOL.— No  last  year's  in  the  market. 
Some  spring  is  moving,  but  at  low  prices. 
Receipts  are  st ill  light,  while  the  grades  are 
from  poor  to  fair.  We  quote:  San  Joaquin 
and  southern  coast,  (i  months'  growth,  40?!6%c; 
San  Joaquin,  foothill,  good  to  choice,  7@9c; 
San  Joaquin,  year's  growth,  4%0?7c. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Hogs  are  still  lower  and 
weak.  Mutton  sheep  are  offering  more  freely. 
Bullocks  are  steady. 

Wholesale  rates  for  dressed  stock  from 
slaughterers  are  as  follows: 

Beef — First  quality,  5%c;  second  quality, 
4%<®5c;  third  quality,  3%o/4c 

Veal— Large,  50/0e;  small,  60/ 7c. 

Mutton — Wethers,  5%@6c:  ewes,  5@5%c. 

Lamb— Spring,  0%0*7e. 
■  Pork — Live  hogs,  8%@8%C  for  large,  4c  for 
small ;  dressed,  4%(%6c. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


"  Well,  here  is  the  money  you've 
been  tormenting  me  for,"  said  a  rich 
uncle  to  his  spendthrift.  "Use  it 
wisely  and  remember  that  a  fool  and 
his  money  are  soon  parted.  "  I  don't 
know  about  that,"  replied  the  young 
scapegrace.  "I've  been  coaxing  you 
more  than  a  week  for  this." 


San  Francisco,  April  8,  1896. 

New  York  mail  advices  to  April  3rd  are  as 
follows  :  The  market  continues  in  an  uninter- 
esting position.  Out-of-town  buyers  send  in 
a  few  orders  by  mail  and  the  representatives 
of  the  interior  houses  who  are  usually  here  at 
this  time  of  the  year  are  notable  chiefly  be- 
cause of  their  absence  from  the  market.  The 
continued  lack  of  consuming  demand  at  a  sea- 
son when  trade  ordinarily  is  good  is  having 
the  effect  of  causing  an  easy  feeling  all  along 
the  line.  Holders  are  offering  to  make  conces- 
sions, but  the  prices  named  do  not  seem  to  at- 
tract buyers,  and  the  only  business  doing  is 
in  such  lots  as  are  actually  needed  to  cover 
current  wants  of  consumption.  There  is  very 
little  demand  for  raisins.  Imported  stocks  are 
in  few  hands  and  are  not  offered  at  conces- 
sions. The  prices  named,  however,  are  entirely 
nominal.  Loose  muscatel  California  raisins 
are  not  in  demand.  The  stocks  of  three-crowns 
are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  hold- 
ers who  are  not  disposed  to  shade  quotations, 
but  in  view  of  the  report  of  sales  on  the  coast 
at  the  equivalent  of  3%c  delivered  here,  some 
of  the  small  outside  holders,  it  is  said,  are 
ready  to  release  stock  at  3%e.  The  principal 
holders,  however,  want  3%c,  though  some  of 
them  might  be  induced  to  accept  a  shade  less. 
For  four-crowns  there  is  little  demand,  and 
the  comparatively  wide  range  of  407)5c,  as  to 
quality  and  quantity,  is  still  quoted.  Prunes 
are  somewhat  unsettled,  owing  to  absence  of 
important  demand  and  the  anxiety  of  some 
holders  of  stock  that  is  beginning  to  turn  gray 
to  dispose  of  their  goods.  There  is  a  fair  de- 
mand for  cheap  apricots  and  peaches,  but 
stock  that  can  be  had  at  low  figures  is  getting 
scarce.  In  nuts  there  is  little  new  to  report. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  shelled  almonds, 
but  only  small  lots  to  cover  immediate  needs 
of  consumption  are  taken.  Sicily  shelled  al- 
monds are  easier,  but  Jordans  and  Valencias 
are  firm.  Brazil  nuts  are  cheaper ;  there  is  a 
fair  demand  for  them. 

In  the  local  market,  business  continues 
light.  The  inquiry  from  Atlantic  seaboard 
points  is  almost  dead.  The  absence  of  any 
demand  from  these  points  is  due  to  dealers 
there  being  supplied  by  consignments  still  on 
hand.  A  fair  business  is  reported  for  assorted 
carloads  for  shipments  to  Western  points. 
The  stocks  of  all  varieties  held  in  this  State 
are  light,  but  this  does  not  cut  any  figure  in 
the  absence  of  much  of  a  demand  and  the 
near  approach  of  the  new-crop  season.  For 
peaches  the  demand  is  fair  at  3@4%c,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Apricots  continue  slow  at 
7@9c.  Pitted  plums  are  quoted  at  40/!4%c. 
For  both  sun-dried  and  evaporated  apples  the 
market  is  slow  at  l^/32c  for  the  former  and 
4@4%c  for  the  latter.  Prunes  are  only  in- 
quired for  for  assorted  carload  purposes.  It 
is  stated  that  the  stock  held  in  Santa  Clara 
county  is  being  moved  East  on  consignment. 
Prunes  are  quoted  with  us  on  the  basis  of 
3@3%c  for  the  four  sizes.  Raisins  are  going 
out  in  assorted  carloads.  The  market  is  slow 
as  follows,  f.  o.  b. :  2  crowns,  l%(@2c;  3- 
crowns,  2@2%c. 

For  canned  fruits  the  inquiry  is  light,  with 
quoted  prices  generally  shaded.  Lemon 
clings  are  about  cleaned  up. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

BERRIES.— Strawberries  have  been  in 
moderate  receipts  causing  prices  to  keep  up. 
Heavier  receipts  are  looked  for  soon.  Berry 
crop  prospects  are  said  to  be  good  for  all  var- 
ieties. The  market  is  quoted  at  $607:8  per 
chest  for  large  and  $10@16for  small,  according 
to  quality. 

APPLES.  — Supplies  are  light  as  is  the 
demand.  The  market  is  quoted  at  45c@$l  per 
box  for  common  to  good  and  $1. 2507)2  for  choice 
to  fancy. 

CITRUS  FRUITS.— The  season  for  oranges 
is  going  out.  Receipts  have  been  fair  but  the 
demand  is  falling  off  as  the  supply  of  season- 
able vegetables  increases.  Fancy  navel  or- 
anges sell  at  slightly  higher  prices.  The  mar- 
ket is  quoted  as  follows  for  oranges:  Seed- 
lings, $107)1.50  per  box  ;  navels,  $1.50©3  00  with 
fancy  selling  up  to  $3  50  a  box.  Lemons, 
common  to  fair,  $107)1.50;  good  to  choice,  $1.75 
@2.50,  with  some  very  choice  selling  at  a 
slight  advance. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


There  are  some  men  who  act  accord- 
ing to  their  lights,  but  there  are  more 
who  act  according  to  their  livers. 


For  Allaying  Hoarseness  and  Irritation 
op   the   Throat    use    "  Brown's  Brvnchial 
I  Troches."    25c.  a  box.    Avoid  imitations. 


Both  our  mental  and  moral  acquisi- 
tions increase  by  their  communication 
to  others. 


HAY 
PRESSES; 


Write 


I.J.TRUMAN  &  CO., 

San  Francisco, 

For  Catalogue  and 
Prices. 


TRACTION  ENGINE  for  sale  cheap. 


BICYCLES 


SOLD  AT  WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. 


ISO  Cash— Balance  in 
six  monthly  installments;  quality  guaranteed. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


for  the  week  ending  march  24,  1896. 

556,879.— Can-wiping  Machine — A.  Cerrutl,  S.  F. 

556,961.— Fire  Escape— G.  W.  Cleveland,  Little 
Rock,  Wash. 

557,074. — Winch— H.  Ekrem,  San  Pedro,  Cal. 

556,744.—  Refrigerator— J.  V.  Frost,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

556,816— Binder— E.  S.  Glover,  S.  F. 

556,982  —Fly  Case— D.  K.  Howe,  Portland,  Or. 

55t'i,K6.— Frdit-dipping  Apparatus  —  Lynam  At 
Russell,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

557.080.—  Cultivator— A.  J.  Morley,  Chula  Vista, 
Cal 

557,028  —Can  Crimper— H.  Schaake,  S.  F. 
557,029.— Can  Drier— H.  Schaake,  S.  F. 
556,778— Horseshoeing  Stall— J.  E.  Schneider, 
Lancaster,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


One  hundred  and  nine  thousand 
locomotives  are  at  present  running  on 
the  earth.  Europe  has  63,000,  America 
40,000,  Asia  3300,  Australia  2000  and 
Africa  700.  In  Europe,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  take  premier  position  with 
17,000  engines,  Germany  has  15,000, 
France  11,000,  Austria  Hungary,  the 
second  largest  continental  country,  has 
5000. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

41  General  Commission  Merchants,  4» 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


Q7T\/Cn  ANNUALLY  bj 
OH  V  LU  FRUIT  C ROWERS nstnglj 

Demina  SPRAYING  Outfits 

Recommended  by  1  e  a  d  i  n  g  Horticulturists.  . 
1  32  pHge  i  1  lustTAted  catalogue  and  treatise  FREE , 
The  Deming  Co.,  Mfgrs.,  Salem,  Ohio. 
Henion  <fe  liubbell,  Geo'l  west.  Ag'ts,  Chicago. 


"UP-TO-DATE" 


EXPRESS  PAID 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  01  Money  Re- 
funded.   Endorsed  by  I, eliding  Ento- 
mologist)).    «0,000  In  use.    We  are  U.  S.  Headquarter! 
;ur  Spray  Purnpa,  and  limectli'ldeH.     Catalogue.  Spray 
Calendar,  and  full  Treatise  on  Spraying,  FREE. 

<J»  i  ^  Spraying  Outfit  CS*5  tZf\ 
W  I  /     Express  Paid,  for  5' %J m %J\J 

P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  153  Catsklll.  N.Y. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
Be  shre  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 
G.  W.  York  &  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


B 


K 


CLEANINCS 


SEND  FOK 

Sample  copy  ol 

N  BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCC  CIIPPI  I  C  C, 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DCX  OUirLICd 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  Med!na.O. 


-AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Different 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  Inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edward 
J  Wickson,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  599  pages,  fully  illustrated,  price,  S3. OO. 
postpaid. 

FOR  SALE  BT 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMKRY  8TRKET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  the  State  Lecturer. 


THE  PETALUMA  .MEETING. 

The  Petaluma  mass  meeting  of 
farmers  and  Grangers  took  place  on 
Saturday  last,  as  per  announcement. 
The  weather  had  been  somewhat  fickle, 
but  of  late  had  given  promise  of  becom- 
ing steady.  The  sky,  however,  clouded 
over  early  in  the  morning,  and  extra 
clothing  came  in  demand.  Towards 
eleven  o'clock  the  attendance  became 
quite  large,  but  the  customary  enthu- 
siasm was  wanting. 

The  very  sad  news  was  received  of 
the  death  of  Sister  Hopkins,  a  member 
of  Petaluma  Granye,  who,  with  her 
husbaud  D.  M.  Hopkins,  had  been  act- 
ive on  committees  in  preparing  for  the 
meeting  now  assembling.  Another 
sister,  a  member  of  Two  Rock  Grange, 
was  also  reported  as  lying  at  the  point 
of  death  at  her  home,  having  within  a 
month  buried  husband  and  daughter — 
Tearance  Keegan  by  name. 

The  day's  programme  was  reduced 
to  short  addresses  and  some  vocal 
music,  a  lunch  and  attending  the  fu- 
neral, to  take  place  at  2  p.  H. 

Chairman  Hon.  S.  T.  Coulter  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  in  a  feeling 
manner  announced  the  sad  event  and 
the  programme  as  changed.  Sup- 
pressed sorrow  was  manifest  in  every 
countenance  and  took  possession  of  all 
alike.  After  vocal  music,  Mr.  George 
Ohleyer,  Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange, 
was  called  on  and  entertained  the  audi- 
ence in  a  few  appropriate  remarks. 
After  a  bounteous  lunch,  Worthy 
Master  of  the  State  Grange  W.  W. 
Greer  spoke  eloquently  on  questions  re- 
lating to  the  Order  and  agriculture 
generally.  The  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion fell  with  equal  force  on  the 
speakers,  and  they  were  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved. The  afternoon  was  occupied 
by  the  funeral,  which  was  very  numer- 
ously attended,  and  thus  closed  the 
day's  exercises. 

Brother  Greer  and  the  writer  be- 
came the  guests  of  Brother  and  Sister 
D.  M.  Winans  and  family  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday.     The  mist  of  the 
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Is  all  the  time  you  need  in  which 
to  do  your  cleaning  if  you  use  Gold 
Dust  Washing  Powder.    With  this 
ib(  famous  preparation  the  housewife 

fa 

i|  can  also  count  on  saving  half  her 
J|  labor  as  well  as  half  the  expense 
^  required  when  soap  was  used. 

t 


Gold  dust 

Washing  Powder 

2§  is  to  the  farmer's  wife  what  the 
% 

%  mowing  machine,  the  seed  drill  and 

%  ... 

*i  other  labor  saving  inventions  arc  to 

«  the  fanner.    Will  you  accept  its 

^  help  ?    Sold  everywhere  in  large 

M  packages,  price  25  cents. 

Gold  Dcst  Washing  Powder  hus 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  lor 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  coi.taining  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  livestock. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO., 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


evening  changed  to  rain  at  night,  and, 
raining  nearly  all  day  Sunday,  pre- 
vented such  a  glance  at  Petaluma  and 
its  surroundings  as  was  expected. 
However,  we  found  much  to  interest 
and  instruct  us.  From  appearances 
in  all  directions,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  poultry  business  of  the  world  had 
found  a  lodgement  here.  There  seems 
no  end  to  chicken  ranches.  The  clean 
white  cottages  nestled  in  valley,  foot- 
hills and  mountains  look  like  villages, 
but  they  are  chicken  shelters.  It  is 
said  the  chickens  actually  lay  the 
eggs;  but  certainly  after  that,  art 
steps  in  and  converts  the  raw  product 
into  a  toothsome  fryer  or  broiler  for 
which  the  demand  has  never  been  sup- 
plied. Our  host  has  several  incubators 
at  work  and  had  two  days  before  taken 
off  a  setting  and  was  feeding  and  hous- 
ing them  appropriate  to  their  age. 
The  pen  was  about  ten  feet  square, 
and,  the  number  being  uncountable,  I 
asked  and  was  told  it  was  553.  It  was 
needless  to  say  they  were  as  like  as 
two  peas  and  smart  and  healthy.  Else- 
where I  have  been,  the  chicken  busi- 
ness is  incidental;  here  it  seems  to  con- 
trol. 

A  San  Francisco  corporation  or  joint 
stock  company  is  building  a  chicken 
factory  that  is  simply  immense.  The 
sheds  cover  many  acres,  and  the  eggs, 
as  it  were,  start  in  at  one  end  and 
come  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  build- 
ing full-fledged  broilers.  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  to  repeat  the  prospectus 
as  told  me  of  this  scientific  poultry  fac- 
tory. It  runs  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  eggs  and  chicks,  if  not 
millions. 

The  writer  was  charmed  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Sonoma  and  Marin 
county  hills  as  seen  from  the  train. 
Being  covered  with  dense  and  luscious 
verdure  among  the  native  timber  and 
foliage,  it  is  a  sight  that  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  The  quality  and 
wealth  of  this  verdure  is  told  on  the 
milk  and  butter  one  sees  everywhere. 
It  was  a  revelation  to  me,  and  I  asked 
how  they  came  by  such  coloring  ma- 
terial. But  it  gets  into  the  cream  and 
butter  in  the  hotels,  hence  must  be 
genuine. 

The  little  city  of  Petaluma  is  a  place 
of  much  more  importance  than  I  had 
supposed.  It  is  connected  with  the 
outside  world  by  rail  and  by  a  navi- 
gable stream  with  San  Francisco  bay 
that  has  been  found  worthy  of  improve- 
ment by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Steamers  and  sail  vessels  make 
daily  trips,  and  freight  charges  are 
very  reasonable.  The  town  is  bright, 
clean,  well  paved,  full  of  business  and 
expanding.  So  much  was  visible  on 
every  hand  even  of  a  rainy  day. 


A  Word  With  the  Doctor. 


A  valuable  salve  for  cuts  or  wounds 
of  any  kind:  Boil  one-half  cup  of  thick, 
sweet  cream  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
stirring  constantly;  when  cold,  beat  it 
thoroughly,  when  it  will  be  a  creamy 
paste.  Bottle  and  cork  tightly,  or 
make  fresh  every  time. 

Fruit  cools  the  blood,  cleans  the 
teeth  and  aids  digestion.  Those  who 
can't  eat  it  miss  the  benefit  of  perhaps 
the  most  medicinal  food  on  nature's 
bill  of  fare. 

In  the  treatment  of  burns  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  old-time  ap- 
plication of  pure  lard  and  flour.  It  is 
well  worth  while  for  every  housekeeper 
to  buy  some  pure  leaf  lard,  render  it 
with  the  utmost  care  and  put  it  while 
piping  hot  into  pots  or  bottles,  which 
may  be  hermetically  sealed.  A  cupful 
of  lard  mixed  with  flour  to  form  a  soft 
paste  may  be  applied  to  a  burn  with- 
out loss  of  time. 

If  one  is  troubled  with  dryness  of  the 
skin,  winter  is  always  a  hard  season, 
with  its  cutting  winds  and  biting  cold 
to  be  faced  every  time  one  takes  her 
walks  abroad.  It  is  well  to  anoint  the 
face  with  a  little  good  cold  cream, 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  cuticle,  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  on  a  few  moments. 
Then  it  may  be  wiped  carefully  away 
with  a  soft  handkerchief,  and  a  trifle 


o'  powder  applied  with  a  chamois  skir, 
With  a  veil  over  this,  the  skin  should 
stand  the  sharpest  of  air  without  a 
disagreeable  tightening  and  after-peel- 
ing off. 

Thorner,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medioal  Association,  calls  attention 
to  pathological  conditions  that  may 
follow  piercing  of  the  lobules  of  the 
ears,  a  custom  he  considers  barbaric. 
Death  has  resulted  from  trimus,  ery- 
sipelas and  gangrene,  while  many  ob- 
servers have  reported  fibroid  growths 
at  the  seat  of  injury,  which  are  apt  to 
recur  and  may  become  malignant.  He 
in  his  own  experience  has  seen  erysip- 
eals,  eczema  and  tumors,  including 
fibroma  and  keloid,  follow,  and  this 
leads  him  to  believe  that  such  conse- 
qences  are  more  frequent  than  is  usu- 
ally surmised.  He  hopes  it  will  speedily 
be  considered  an  evidence  of  brutality 
to  subject  a  child  to  such  an  unneces- 
sary and  mutilating  procedure. 

Glycerine  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  misunderstood  of  every-day  assist- 
ants. It  must  not  be  applied  to  the 
skin  undiluted,  or  it  will  cause  it  to 
become  red  and  hard,  but  if  rubbed 
well  into  the  skin  while  wet  it  has  a 
softening  and  whitening  effect.  It  will 
prevent  and  cure  chapped  hands;  two 
or  three  drops  will  often  stop  the 
baby's  stomach-ache.  It  will  allay  the 
thirst  of  a  fever  patient,  and  soothe  an 
irritable  cough  by  moistening  the  dry- 
ness of  the  throat.  Equal  parts  of  bay 
rum  and  glycerine  applied  to  the  face 
after  shaving  makes  a  man  rise  up  and 
call  the  woman  who  provided  it  blessed. 
Applied  to  shoes,  glycerine  is  a  great 
preservative  of  the  leather  and  effectu- 
ally keeps  out  the  water  and  prevents 
wet  feet. 

As  an  inhalation,  turpentine  has 
proved  of  great  service  in  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  pleurisy  and  other  throat 
and  lung  affections.  If  you  have  a 
cough,  sprinkle  a  little  on  a  handker- 
chief and  hold  it  to  your  mouth  and 
nose  for  a  few  minutes,  breathing  the 
vapor,  and  note  the  relief. 


The  following  example  of  a  quaint 
philosophic  Scotch  character  is  related 
in  The  Scottish  American.  The  season 
had  been  an  exceptionally  bad  one  for 
farmers,  but  in  a  country  church,  not 
one  hundred  miles  from  Arbroath,  the 
office-bearers  had  resolved,  according 
to  custom,  to  hold  the  annual  harvest 
thanksgiving  service.  It  was  noticed 
that  on  that  particular  Sunday  Mr. 
Johnstone,  a  regular  attendant  and  a 
pillar  of  the  church  (whose  crops  had 
turned  out  very  poorly),  was  not  in  j 
attendance.  The  minister  in  the  course 
of  the  following  week  met  Mr  John- 
stone, and  inquired  of  him  the  reason 
for  his  absence  from  church  on  such 
an  important  occasion.  ''Well,  sir," 
replied  Mr.  Johnstone,  "I  didna  care 
about  approaehin'  my  Maker  in  a 
speerit  o'  sarcasm." 
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As  you  would  avoid  a  plague. 
A  complicated  grain  harvester  is  a 
plague.  Truer  words  were  never 
written  than  those  of  the  late  Dr. 
Holmes,  when  he  said  "The  more 
wheels  there  are  in  a  watch  or  in  a 
brain,  the  more  trouble  they  are  to 
take  care  of."  The  simplicity  of 
McCormkk  Harvesting  Machines 
has  won  for  them  thousands  of 
friends.  The  new  Open  Elevator  is 
the  simplest  of  harvesters  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  disorders  and  disar- 
rangements resulting  from  the  com- 
plicated construction  of  so  many 
so-called  grain  cutting  machines. 
There's  nothing  complicated  about 
McCormick  Mowers,  either.  They 
need  oiling  occasionally,  but  they 
don't  bind,  clog-up  and  "go  to 
smash,"  after  the  manner  of  the  or- 
dinary mower.  Same  is  true  of  the 
McCormick  Corn  Harvester.  Its 
construction  embodies  the  only  cor- 
rect principle — the  only  principle 
that  will  work  in  a  Corn  Harvester. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower, 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
are  unequalled  for  capacity,  light- 
draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 

Chicago. 
Agents  everywhere. 
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"Gold  Dust  "  for  Spraying  Trees. 

The  insect  probably  picks  more  dollars  out 
of  the  fruit  grower's  pockets  than  all  the 
many  other  causes  combined.  Growers  differ 
largely  as  to  the  best  remedy  for  this  evil, 
trying  first  one  solution  and  then  another, 
without  avail ;  finally,  after  partly  removing 
the  trouble,  give  up  the  trees  entirely  to  the 
ravages  of  the  pest.  "Gold  Dust  "  Washing 
Powder  is  found  to  be  a  useful  constituent  in 
kerosene  emulsions  for  destroying  insects,  I 
and  has  been  very  effective  wherever  used. 
This  valuable  article  has  long  brightened  the 
homes  and  lightened  the  hearts  of  the  tann- 
ers' wives,  and  it  now  seems  destined  to 
lighten  the  farmers'  burdens  as  well. 

A  book  entitled  "  Valuable  Information  and 
Practical  Recipes  for  Farmers,  Gardeners, 
Etc.,"  sent  out  by  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111.,  manufacturers  of  Gold 
Oust,  is  the  means  of  accomplishing  much 
good  work  along  this  line,  and  many  receivers 
of  the  little  book  are  congratulating  them- 
selves on  their  good  fortune  in  securing  a 
copy.  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company  is  for- 
warding this  treatise  free  to  anyone  send- 
ing in  his  name  and  address,  and  we  be- 
lieve our  readers  will  benefit  by  procuring  a 
copy.   

Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies. 

For  special  and  general  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  makes  and  prices  of  dairy 
supplies,  Separators,  large  or  small,  Babcock 
Testers,  Engines,  Boilers,  Cheese  Vats,  Tor- 
nado Feed  Cutters,  etc.,  as  well  as  close  es- 
timates on  Creamery  plants  of  any  capacity, 
write  R.  E.  Steele,  10<J  California  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


Durable. 

SAVES  HALF  A~HORSE. 

m  per  cent  stronger  than  wood.  25  per 
•  cent  less  draft  than  the  common  wagon, 
t  and  many  other  superior  points-all  BTC 
'  described  in  our  descriptive  circulars.  V  i> 
0  are  very  an\ious  to  D8Te  you  know  all1 
4  about  it.  Write  today;  mention  this  paper.  ^ 

Sbettendorf  AXLE  CO.| 

f  DAVENPORT    I  A. 

THE  SHUAKT  STEEL  IMPROVED  LAND  GRADER. 


A  peerless  machine  for  rapluly  re  UKi~g  1 -nd  to 
perfect  surface  for  Irrigation.  For  two.  three  or 
four  liorneB.  For  circular,  prices  and  "How  to 
Start  Alfalfa."  address  Deere  Implement  Co  .  San 
Francisco;  Haw  lev.  Kins  A;  «  o.    Los  Angeles,  or 

II.  ►  .  SIII'AKT,  Pat.  and  Manf  'r. 
AGENTS  WANTED  Ob.  rlln.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


cA  DEWEY  &  CO.  s- 

220  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  Give  plaiuly  your  name  and  address.  H.  K. 
STARKWEATHER,  310  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


April  11,  1896. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—Redwood  lumber  dealers  have  organized 
and  advanced  the  price  $1  per  M. 

—The  total  southern  California  orange  crop 
is  3,200,000  boxes,  of  which  2,400,000  boxes 
have  been  shipped. 

—James  Touhey  has  a  $60,000  contract  for 
paving  the  streets  around  the  Capitol  build- 
ing at  Sacramento. 

— The  British  Columbia  salmon  pack  last 
year  was  566,395  cases— 72,024  more  than  in 
1894;  22,834  less  than  in  1895. 

— At  Mare  Island  two  twenty-eight-foot 
steam  cutters  are  building  for  gunboats  14 
and  15,  being  built  at  the  Union  Iron  Works. 

— Dogs  are  at  a  premium  in  western  Wash- 
ington by  reason  of  the  Alaska  demand.  A 
good  sized  canine  of  any  breed  is  now  worth 
$20  in  Seattle. 

— From  St.  Helena  a  wine  sale  is  reported  of 
200,000  gallons  to  C.  Schilling  &  Co.  of  San 
Francisco,  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  the  highest 
price  obtained  for  years. 

—It  is  about  decided  that  the  stone  for  the 
Union  depot  building  at  the  foot  of  Market 
street,  this  city,  will  be  from  the  Sites 
quarry,  Colusa  county,  Cal. 

— Nearly  sixty  miles  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  road  are  now  in  operation.  Track  is 
being  laid  southward  toward  the  Merced 
river  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  a  day. 

—The  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern 
Railroad  will  be  sold  under  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings on  May  26th  by  Chancellor  Eben 
Smith  at  Seattle,  Wash.  There  is  an  indebt- 
edness of  $6,000,000  against  the  road,  which  is 
227  miles  in  length. 

— The  new  board  of  directors  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' and  Producers'  Association  met 
last  Tuesday  and  discussed  the  proposed 
autumn  exposition  of  home  products.  It  is 
thought  some  mutual  arrangement  can  be 
effected  with  the  directors  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute. 

—The  Navy  Department  has  set  May  10th 
as  the  date,  and  the  Santa  Barbara  channel 
as  the  place,  for  the  official  trial  of  the  battle- 
ship Oregon.  The  vessel  will  be  required  to 
make  fifteen  knots.  For  every  quarter  of  a 
knot  over  that  rate  the  Union  Iron  Works  will 
get  a  premium  of  $25,000. 

—The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is 
reported  to  be  preparing  to  ask  a  rehearing 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  suit  in  which  the  right  of  the  State  of 
California  to  tax  the  franchises  of  the  South- 
ern and  Central  Pacific  roads  was  last  week 
affirmed.  The  effect  of  the  decision  was  to 
compel  these  two  roads  to  pay  to  the  State  in 
taxes  for  the  year  1887  the  sum  of  $750,000. 

— A  Nevada  stockman  who  has  been  experi- 
menting, says  beef  cattle  driven  twenty-five 
miles  without  water  will  shrink  fifty  pounds 
per  bullock,  allowing  feed  and  drink  at  the 
end  of  the  journey  before  weighing.  A  bul- 
lock driven  five  miles  and  allowed  to  stand 
two  hours  without  feed  or  water  will  not 
shrink  any.  A  bullock  driven  fifty  miles  and 
allowed  to  drink  frequently  during  the  drive 
will  shrink  twenty  pounds.  A  bullock  driven 
twenty-five  miles  and  allowed  to  drink  fre- 
quently during  the  drive  will  not  show 
shrinkage,  if  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  for 
three  hours  at  the  end  of  a  drive.  A  bunch  of 
600-pound  bullocks  driven  fifty  miles  with 
care  and  allowed  to  drink  frequently  on  the 
drive  and  at  the  end  allowed  to  eat  and  drink 
for  six  hours,  showed  fifteen  pounds  shrink- 
age to  the  animal. 

It  costs  more  to  send  a  ton  of  goods 
from  London  to  the  west  of  Ireland 
than  to  Japan.  A  ton  of  woolen  goods 
can  be  forwarded  from  London  to  New 
York  for  $4;  to  Chicago,  1,000  miles  in- 
land, for  $7,  and  to  Japan  for  $10.  The 
same  goods  sent  from  Derry  to  London 
cost  $14,  and  from  Gweedore,  70  miles 
inland,  $24. 

FOR    SrtLE  ! 

The  Thoroughbred  Registered  Bolstein  Friesian  Bull 
Ralph  of  Menlo, 

No.  18980  H.  F.  H.  B. 
Out  of  the  famous  "  Kin?  Aaggic  Clothilde."  10152 
H.  H.  B.,  Siedeman's  Tinette  3d.    Extra  fine  indi- 
vidual, with  best  of  pedigrees.    Address  M.  F. 
VAN  RADEN,  Hornitos,  Mariposa  Co.,  Cal. 


SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATOR 


9   Write  now. 
Des  Moines 
tncubntor  Co. 

BonglJesMoineB.Ia  1 


Our  magnificent? 
l  e  w    oat  alogue  X 
giving   full  in-  £ 
formation  re-* 
carding  artificials 
Hatching  &  Brooding  5 
and  treatise  on  poul-J 
try  raiding  sent  for  4c  B 
stamps.   Circular  freo.  I 


Traction  Engine, 

Six-horse  power, 
FOR   SALE  CHEAP. 

Six  Horse  Power  HAY  PRESS, 

20  to  30  tons  per  day. 
Above  been  used— will  be  sold  low. 

I.  J.  Truman  &  Co., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pies. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Mies  &  <  o.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1870. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  O  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.   Send  for  circular. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell. 
Prop.,  Sacramento.  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
BUick  and  White  Langshans;  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns:  Bhick  Spanish;  Black  Minorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy.  Cal..  White  Leghorns,  B.  P. 
Rocks.  Light  Brahmas.  Eggs  $1.50  per  setting. 
Incubator  lots  of  Leghorns.  75  cts.  per  doz. 


WE  Gi  AKANTEE  13  CHICKS  and  pay  ex- 
press; eggs,  $125;  White  LeP  horns.  Brown  Leg- 
horns   Carman  Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


R.  G.  HEAD  Napa,  Cal.,  breeds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs,  $1.00  a  setting.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


J.  W.  FORGE DS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   Fine  Fowls 
and  Eggs.   Write  to  me. 


L.  F.  E  1TON,  Florin.  Sac'to  Co..  Cal.,  breeder  Jer- 
sey Cattle,  Essex  Hogs,  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 


WILLIAM  NILES&  CO., Los  Angeles, Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


MRS. , J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas  and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F. — BERK  SHIRES. 


BERK  SHI  RES  AND  PO  I.AND-CII  INA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angelrs,  Cal.    Established  in  1870. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  —  Berkshire's  from  imported 
stock— Mayfield,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  F.  BAILEY,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Pure  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


INCUBATORS 

Our  1G0  pane,  finely  illustrated  \ 
Combined  Poultry  Guide  and  ( 
Catalogue  will  tell  you  what  you  C 
wish  to  know  about  j 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Incubators,  | 
I  Brooders  and  Poultry  Appliances.   Guide  and  Cat  a-  \ 
\  logue  10c.  .stamps  or  silver)    Worth  one  Dollar. 
[  Bel i a b I «  I  nc n ba t or ^&  Br o o d er   o.^^o * KJLl.iJ Ji« 


£5s  IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu 
bator  and  engaging  in  the  chickei 
business.  Send  stamp  for  oui 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul 
try  Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St.. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


HATCH  Chickens  steam^ 
EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple..  Per/eel,  Self- Regulat- 
ing. Thousands  In  «urci'.-srul 
reparation.  !...«. -»i  priced 
Ur»t  i'lu«  llatilitr  mini,.. 
«E«».  II.  NT  A  II L. 
I  1  I  lol  ag  S.  6th  St.  QiilncT.HI. 


Porter  Bros.  &  Co., 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  AND  RECEIVERS 

CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS. 
DRIED  FRUITS,  PRUNES,  RAISINS,  NUTS,  HONEY,  BEANS,  ETC. 

 AGENTS  FOR  

LOS  NIETOS  AND  RANCHITO  WALNUT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

NO.  313  AND  315  DAVIS  STREET,      :       :       :       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


?1 


SESSIONS  &  CO.- 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Log  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jan'y  aEd  Feb'y 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.   Correspondence  solic'td. 


iltl)   STRAY  PUMP. 


CHAMPIOIN 

SPRAY  &  WHITEWASH  PUMP 

The  cut  herewith  illustrates  our  new  spray- 
ing pump,  the  "  Champion."  and  its  adaptability 
to  the  work  for  which  it  has  been  especially  de- 
signed. As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration, 
the  pump  is  very  complete  and  strong.  It  is  per- 
fectly double-acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylin- 
der. The  moti  n  of  the  piston  Is  horizontal. 
The  handle  is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage  is 
very  powerful,  and  the  movement  is  easy  and 
natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unusually  large, 
admitting  of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary 
for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 
Send  for  special  circular  and  prices. 

VUOODIN  <&  LITTLE, 

3V4  &  314  Market  St  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially  for 
the  purpose  intended.  It  has  great  strength,  and  is 
Simple  In  lis  construction.  There  is  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  «o  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  on  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  VVitli  the  large  air  cham- 
ber, you  are  capable  of  throwing  a  very  tine  and  regu- 
lar spray.  The  top  or  handle  of  the  pump  can  be  re- 
volved to  any  position,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  operator.  It  is  operated  very  easily,  and  is  not 
laborious  to  the  party  using  the  pump.  The  valves 
are  very  accessible.  In  fact,  there  is  no  cheaper  or 
better  pump.  Send  for  special  catalogue  and  prices, 
mailed  fr  e.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of 
SPRAY  NOZZLES.  HOSE,  etc. 


WOODIN 

312  &  314  Market  St.. 


LITTLE, 

.  .San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 

BELLOWS  MFG.  CO. 

123  &  125  Beale  St. 

Special  attention  is 
called  to  our  Powder 
Bellows,  also  Liquid 
Spraying  Bellows  and 
Blacksmith  Bellows 
and  Bellows  of  every 
description.  Send  for 
our  new  catalogue, 
which  is  just  issued. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


EOR    TOVA/N    \A//\TER  WORKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  makiDg  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


4  Free  Offers! 

For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  tind  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  tile,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber promptly  renewing  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion. 

Second — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  for  the  same. 

Tiiird — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Rural. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

In  any  communication  it  ir,  necessary  to  state  that  a  binder  is  desired,  and  to  what  ad- 
dress it  is  to  be  sent. 

THE  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS, 

220  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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So.  M  IDEAL  KOAI>  WAGON. 


Binders, 
Reapers, 
Headers, 

Hollingsworth 
Rakes. 


The  Original  and  Genuine 

Buckeye  Mower 

 IS  BUILT  BY  

AULTMAN,  MILLER  &  CO., 

AT  AKRON, 
In  Buckeye  State  of  Ohio. 

If  you  don't  believe  it  we  will  send  you  proof. 
DON'T    BE  DECEIVED. 
WE  give  you  facts,  NOT  falsehoods. 


HOOKER  &  CO.,  i 


16  &  18  Drumm  Street, 


S/\N    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


No.  1  K1NU  l'l>  LOAD  WAGON. 


Binders, 
Reapers, 
Headers. 

Steel  Rakes. 


THE  BIX'KEYE  MOWEK,  invented  by 
Lewis  Miller,  and  manufactured  by  Aultman, 
Miller  &•  Co.,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  is  sold  by 
Honker  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco.  Inasmuch 
as  certain  other  parties  claim  to  bo  able  to  fur- 
nish "Original"  Buckeyes  —  a  grossly  false 
pretense,  made  expressly  to  profit  by  the  great 
reputation  gained  for  the  machine  by  its  pro- 
jectors and  makers— we  will  mail  on  request  a 
short  statement  of  facts  which  will  remove  all 
doubts  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the  Buckeye. 


HOOKER  &  CO. 


16  &  18  Drumm  Street, 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Higher  Prices  Coming. 


MOST  SIMPLE,  MOST  DURABLE 

 AND  

MOST  SATISFACTORY 
CULTIVATOR 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 

 FOR  THE  

CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS 
AND  ORCHARDS. 


Every  indication  points  toward  higher 
prices  for  first-class  butter  in  the  near 
future,  and  dairymen  are  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  best  butter  in  the  mar- 
ket is  that  made  with  the  Sharples 
Russian  Separator.  Our  creamery 
friends  ask  us  what  is  the  foundation  for 
higher  prices  There  is  now  before  THE  HORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 
Congress,  with  very  fair  prospects  of 


-  ^^^^^ 


becoming  a  law,  a  bill  which  virtually  legislates  oleomargarine  out 
of  existence.  When  it  passes  the  price  of  good  butter  must  be  in- 
fluenced to  a  considerable  extent.  This,  in  connection  with  the 
large  decrease  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows  during  the  past  year, 
cannot  help  having  an  import  >nt  effect  upon  the  market.  It  will 
pay  you  to  get  ready  for  the  good  times  coming  by  using  a 
Russian  separator — the  kind  that  a  spoonful  of  oil  per  day, 
and  the  kind  that  has  r-.-tAVT? parts  in  the  bowl.  Send  for  illus- 
trated  catalogue  ai  testimonials. 


The  greatest  pulverizer  of  the  age.  The  name  Spading  refers  to  its  action  on  the  soil.  The  act  inn 
of  each  cutter  or  blade  is  like  that  of  a  small  spade,  lifting  and  turning  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  to  six 
inches.  The  frame  is  arched  so  as  to  clear  the  most  uneven  ground.  Style  A,  blades  16  inches  long; 
style  C,  18  Inches  long.  Can  be  reversed. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 


West  Chester,  Pa., 
Elgin,  HI., 
Rutland,  Vt. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  M ACH'Yf 
,  PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  a  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'ife/ 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORK  5.  J&Mij. 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO."  DAL  L  AS.  T  EX  .f&Z 


Blake,    /W  o  f  f  I  t  t    «fc     T  o  w  n  c 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Ca 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO   Portland,  Or. 


Avery's  Steel  Frame  Napoleon 
Gang  Plow. 

Has  EXTRA  STRONG  and  HIGH  BEAMS,  be- 
ing twenty-three  inches  in  the  clear;  prevents 
clogging  with  trash. 

HIGH  WHEELS,  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter. 

AXLES,  one  and  five-eighths  inch  cold-rolled 
steel. 

THE  HITCH  is  center  draft,  reaching  from  rear 
axle. 

THE  LIFT  is  extra  high  and  easy.  Furnished 
with  or  without  scat  attachment  and  rear  wheel. 


The  Morgan  Grape  Hoe 

Is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  In- 
vented for  use  in  the  culture  of  grapes  and  berries, 
and  is  especially  adapti  ■!  to  \  ineyard  work  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows  the  MORGAN 
GRAPE  HOE  will  takeout  all  grass  and  weeds 
that  remain  under  the  wires  and  arouDd  vines  aDd 
posts,  and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close  to 
the  vine.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor  will  soon 
pay  the  cost  of  this  tool,  for  this  work  is  usually 
done  by  hand-hoeing— a  slow  and  expensive  way. 


SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

STATE  AGENTS  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LI.    No.  16 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  18.  1896. 


TWENTY -  SIXTH    TEA  It. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Premium  Swine,  Sheep  and  Goats. 


For  the  artistic  arrangement  of  portraits  of  pre- 
mium animals  at  the  last  State  Pair,  which  appears 
upon  this  page,  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Edwin  P.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  State  Society. 
Although  the  animals  are  reduced  to  such  small  size, 
it  is  still  easy  to  distinguish  their  good  lines,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  significant  indications  of  the 
style  of  pure  breeds  which  has  been  attained  by 
those  California  breeders  who  wiu  State  Pair  awards. 
We  have  in  our  various  herds  the  best  blood  which 
the  world  affords,  and  the  favoring  natural  condi- 
tions have,  therefore,  to  deal  with  the  best  material 
available. 

Royal  Prince,  occupying  the  leading  place  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner,  is  a  mature  Berkshire  boar 


and  Duchess,  owned  by  C.  H.  Schmeidte  of  Spottis- 
wood.  Duncan,  who  displays  his  great  bulk  between 
his  pen  partners,  won  first  and  sweepstakes  in  his 
breed,  and  U.  S.  Beauty  led  among  sows  over  two 
years  old.  Duchess  led  as  a  one-year-old  and  won 
sweepstakes,  making  the  same  record  in  Poland- 
Chinas  that  Black  Rose  did  in  the  Berkshire  class. 

Few  white  swine  are  found  in  California.  They  do 
not  stand  sun  on  the  skin  as  well  as  blacks,  but  the 
small  Yorkshire,  White  Lady,  of  W.  A.  French, 
Stockton,  seems  to  like  such  valley  conditions  as  pre- 
vail in  the  rich  region  of  San  Joaquin  county.  White 
Lady  took  the  award  for  best  sow  and  pigs,  but  the 
pigs  seem  to  have  escaped  the  camera. 

The  Southdown  sheep  are  owned  by  Geo.  Bement 
&  Son  and  had  no  competitors.  The  Angoras  in  the 
central  upper  figure  and  in  the  lower  right  corner 


REPORTS'are  that  Georgia  promises  to  give  a  great 
peach  crop  again  this  season,  probably  an  output 
50  pe  r  cent  larger  than  last  year,  and  the  orchard- 
ists  are  busy  making  preparations  for  handling  the 
great  crop.  While  Georgia  is  held  to  be  all  right, 
Connecticut  orchards  have  had  their  fruit  buds  en- 
I  tirely  destroyed  and  growers  are  not  expecting  any 
j  crop  there  this  season.  The  same  is  true  of  all 
sections  of  New  England  and  much  of  Northern  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  State.  Peach  prospects  in 
western  Michigan,  it  is  claimed,  were  never  more 
favorable  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  record 
breaker  is  counted  on  if  the  crop  shall  escape  late 
frosts.   

Local  financiers  find  in  the  city  bank  statements 
of  the  first  of  the  month  occasions  for  jubilation  over 
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from  the  herd  of  Sessions  &  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  He 
won  first  and  sweepstakes  for  old  boars  at  Sac- 
ramento last  September,  and  his  consort,  Cherry 
Blossom  Sally  3rd,  did  first  in  her  class.  Her  por- 
trait is  not  given,  but  we  have,  instead,  to  represent 
the  sows  Black  Rose  and  Queen,  property  of  P.  H. 
Murphy  of  Perkins,  Sacramento  county.  Queen  fell 
second  to  Cherry  Blossom  Sally  3rd,  but  Black  Rose 
was  first  as  a  young  sow  and  took  the  sweepstakes 
for  all  Berkshire  sows  shown.  Black  Rose  and 
Queen  are  well  shown  to  bring  to  view  their  glorious 
breadth  of  backs. 

The  Essex  swiue  on  the  right  of  the  picture  be- 
long either  to  George  Bement  &  Son  of  East  Oak- 
land, or  to  J.  P.  Ashley  of  Linden,  or  to  L.  F.  Eaton 
of  Florin.  All  these  breeders  took  Essex  awards, 
and  we  cannot  distinguish  ownership  by  the  look  of 
the  animal,  although  one  does  give  a  full  face  to  the 
front.  Essex  swine  never  have  bad  the  full  recogni- 
tion they  deserve  in  this  State. 

Poland-Chinas  are  well  portrayed  in  the  lower 
central  figure,  which  gives  TJ.  S.  Beauty,  Duncan 


are  from  the  flocks  of  C.  P.  Bailey,  of  San  Jose,  an 
account  of  whose  Angora  breeding  may  be  found 
upon  another  page  of  this  issue. 

We  commend  study  of  all  these  breeds  and  repre- 
sentatives thereof  to  all  our  readers.  Our  animal 
interests  should  receive  more  attention.  These  are 
times  which  call  for  the  best,  and  as  breeders'  prices 
now  are,  one  can  get  the  best  for  so  little  that  it  is 
folly  to  fall  short  of  it. 


The  Turkish  Government  has  removed  the  em- 
bargo against  the  exportation  of  Angora  goats.  At 
a  recent  sale  at  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  of 
ninety-five  Angora  bucks  and  nineteen  does,  the 
total  amount  realized  was  $24,230  for  the  bucks  and 
$4,025  for  the  does,  making,  an  average  of  $255  for 
j  bucks  and  $212  for  does.  The  largest  price  paid  for 
a  buck  was  $1,650  and  for  a  doe  $564. 


the  improved  aspect  of  commercial  affairs.  They 
say  that  there  is  $6,000,000  less  on  deposit  in  the 
commercial  banks  and  over  a  million  more  in  the 
savings  banks  than  there  was  at  the  time  of  their 
last  statement.  They  take  this  to  mean  that  freer 
use  of  money  in  commerce  and  manufacturing  indi- 
cates greater  confidence  and  more  disposition  to  do 
something,  and  accumulation  in  savings  banks  means 
that  poorer  people  are  earning  wages  and  making 
other  small  savings.  If  the  deductions  from  the  facts 
are  correct,  it  is  certainly  a  condition  full  of  encour- 
agement.   May  it  never  grow  less. 


In  New  York  State  during  the  year  ending  last 
October  281  institutes  were  held,  costing  $15,450;  up 
to  March  this  year  218  institutes,  costing  $13,685. 


Sixty  farmers  and  dairymen  of  Albany  Co.,  New 
York,  met  at  Colonie,  March  21st,  and  organized  the 
Farmers'  and  Dairymen's  Protective  Association, 
for  protection  in  the  matter  of  inspection  by  State 
officials  of  cattle  said  to  be  tuberculous. 


The  fields  of  flowers  planted  some  time  back  near 
San  Jose,  to  deck  the  great  carnival,  are  coming  on 
finely  and  there  will  literally  be  carloads  of  blooms. 
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merit  of  so  many  Washington  farmers  from  the 
hop-growing  industry. 


The  Eastern  Auction  System. 

An  effort  will  again  be  made  this  season  to  consoli- 
date the  auction  sales  of  California  fruits  in  the 
Eastern  cities.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers 
and  Shippers'  Association  held  at  Sacramento  last 
Saturday,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  of  confer- 
ence that  the  directors  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  and 
Shippers'  Association  be  authorized  to  establish  consolidated 
auction  salesrooms  upon  neutral  ground  in  the  various  Eastern 
cities,  said  salesrooms  to  be  made  free  to  all  buyers,  auction- 
eers, receivers  and  shippers  of  California  fruits  upon  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis  to  all  and  subject  to  the  absolute  control 
of  the  association. 

The  election  of  directors  then  took  place,  and  A. 
Block,  N.  R.  Saulsbury,  J.  Martin,  H.  A.  Fairbauks, 
E.  T.  Earl,  F.  H.  Buck,  H.  P.  Stabler,  A.  Schnabel, 
and  H.  Weinstock  were  elected  for  one  year.  H. 
Weinstock  and  F.  H.  Buck  were  then  chosen  by  the 
board  as  president  and  secretary  respectively. 
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The  Week. 


The  Weather. 

There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  weather 
conditions  since  our  last  issue.  Our  State  seems  to 
have  taken  a  wrong  stand  with  reference  to  the  storm 
center,  and  instead  of  our  usual  April  heat  which 
should  be  bringing  the  grain  along  to  the  hay  point 
we  have  had  cold  showers  from  the  northwest,  hail- 
storms and  local  frosts.  Mr.  Barwick's  summary 
in  another  column  shows  a  considerable  heat  defic- 
iency at  most  points.  We  do  not  hear  yet  of  any 
special  frost  injuries:  there  have  been  too  many 
clouds  and  too  much  wind  for  low  temperatures  to 
do  their  worst.  Ripe  cherries  came  into  the  market 
this  week  from  the  Sacramento  river  and  from  Sui- 
sun  region  ten  days  ago,  but  those  marks  of  an  early 
season  are  being  obliterated  by  the  low  temperatures 
since  that  time.  Unless  there  be  clear  skies  and 
sharp  frosts  the  cool  weather  will  not  do  any  partic- 
ular harm  and  in  some  lines  is  better  than  dry  heat. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
April  15,  1896,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
8TATION8. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

5  06 

42.13 

30  61 

28  48 

58 

34 

.28 

17.19 

27.87 

22  58 

68 

36 

.52 

* 

23  98 

14  60 

* 

36 

San  Krancisco  

.42 

17.14 

23  98 

21.62 

60 

40 

Fresno  

.60 

5  99 

15  45 

8  31 

72 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo  

39 

15  83 

24.97 

* 

68 

36 

Los  Angeles  

T 

8.88 

15  56 

16  48 

72 

40 

1.36 

5.80 

11  90 

5  92 

68 

44 

88 

3  01 

3  00 

90 

42 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


Light  Hop  Product  in  Washington. 

It  is  understood  that  western  Washington,  usually 
so  bountiful  in  hops,  will  not  produce  more  than 
half  a  crop  this  year.  Indeed,  some  of  the  old-line 
hop  growers  say  the  acreage  for  1896  will  be  less 
than  half  what  it  was  the  year  previous.  The  So- 
noma Democrat  learns  that  many  of  the  farmers 
will  not  longer  waste  time  on  what  several  years 
ago  ceased  to  be  a  profitable  pursuit.  Some  of  the 
vast  yards  will  be  plowed  up  and  the  big  Stioqualmie 
hop  ranch,  the  largest  in  the  State,  and  one  of 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  will  not  be  culti- 
vated this  year,  and  sheep  will  be  turned  in  to 
pasture.  Demoralization  of  prices  consequent  upon 
overproduction  is  chiefly  the  cause  of  the  retire- 


Great  Price  for  Grape  Frnlt. 

Last  week  Mr.  R.  H.  Howard  of  Riverside  received 
a  check  for  $11. 65  for  forty-six  pounds  of  grape  fruit. 
It  was  sold  in  Boston  by  the  Fruit  Exchange  for 
$12.50,  and  the  $11.05  is  the  net  return.  There  were 
fifty  specimens  in  the  lot,  picked  from  two  young 
trees,  so  that  they  sold  for  just  25  cents  apiece.  In 
noting  this  extraordinary  sale  the  Riverside  Press 
remarks: 

The  California  citrus  fruit  grower  oughtn't  to  go  crazy  over 
the  present  phenomenal  figures  received  for  grape  fruit.  The 
cause  is  plain  to  see.  There  is  no  proper  supply  to  meet  the 
demand  this  year,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Florida  crop, 
and  any  sort  of  grape  fruit  sells,  just  as  our  coarse  and  over- 
grown seedlings  used  to  do,  at  most  profitable  figures.  Now, 
it  will  doubtless  pay  to  plant  grape  fruit,  but  there  are  a  few 
things  to  consider  in  this  connection.  The  trees  are  most 
prolific,  and  if  any  considerable  quantity  is  planted  there  will, 
as  soon  as  Florida  gets  her  groves  in  shape  again,  be  enough 
to  supply  the  best  markets.  There  is  a  general  belief,  which 
we  confess  has  some  grounds  for  acceptance,  that  the  Florida 
grape  fruit  is  just  as  much  superior  to  the  California  as  are 
the  California  navels  to  the  Florida  grown.  There  may  be 
varieties  discovered  that  do  not  grow  a  much  thicker  skin 
here  than  in  Florida,  but  we  haven't  them  at  preseut.  When 
the  production  is  ample  to  meet  all  possible  demands,  which 
will  be  in  four  or  five  years,  the  best  only  will  sell  at  a  profi  t. 
It  is  well  to  consider  these  things  before  devoting  too  much 
space  to  this  fruit. 

The  Vlticull  urists. 

The  trustees  of  the  College  of  Practical  Viticul- 
ture held  a  meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board 
of  Trade  on  Friday  of  last  week.  Arpad  Haraszthy 
presided  and  Charles  A.  Wetmore,  John  Swett, 
H.  W.  Crabb  and  Winfield  Scott  were  present.  It 
was  unanimously  decided  to  co-operate  with  the 
State  Board  of  Trade  in  making  its  opening  next 
month  a  success.  For  the  present  the  college  will 
have  its  headquarters  in  the  rooms  of  the  board. 


Itad  'Weather  in  the  North. 

Oregon  and  Washington  fruit  growers  appear  to 
have  fared  badly  in  the  matter  of  weather.  A  dis- 
patch from  Tacoma  (13th  inst.)  says  : 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
in  this  city  to-day  delegates  reported  that  fruits  in  Walla 
Walla  apd  Clarke  county  districts— peaches,  pears,  cherries 
and  strawberries— are  badly  damaged  by  frost  and  heavy 
rains.  In  the  northern  section  of  the  State  very  little  dam- 
age was  done.  Clear,  warm  weather  is  needed  at  once  to 
insure  an  average  crop. 

The  Portland  Orer/onian  of  the  12th  inst.  says : 
The  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  fruit  crop  by  the  last 
freeze-up  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained,  and  it  is  mote 
serious  than  at  first  supposed,  but  not  so  bad  as  it  might  have 
been.  Practically  the  entire  peach  crop  of  the  State  has  been 
destroyed.  In  the  vicinity  of  Med  ford  there  may  be  a  tenth 
of  a  crop,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  peach  crop  is 
done  for.  Early  cherries  are  also  completely  destroyed,  and 
50  per  cent  of  early  prunes  were  killed.  Early  pears  were 
also  injured  to  some  extent.  These  facis  are  obtained  from 
Mr.  M.  O.  Lownsdale,  who  has  carefully  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter. He  says  it  was  not  a  frost  that  did  the  injury,  but  a 
regular  freeze-up,  the  like  of  which  so  late  in  the  spring  has 
not  been  known  here  since  the  State  was  settled.  The  only 
consolation  fruit  growers  have  is  that  the  trees  on  which  the 
fruit  was  killed  will  have  a  rest  this  season  and  will  make  an 
extra  growth.  No  one  need  be  alarmed  about  a  scarcity  of 
fruit,  as  there  will  be  plenty  of  late  cherries,  pears,  plums, 
apples,  etc. 

Cherrj'  Shipment  from  Vacaville. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Smith  of  Vacaville  shipped  five  ten- 
pound  boxes  of  fine  ripe  cherries  on  the  10th  inst. 
The  Reporter  adds  :  "While  there  was  considerable 
ripe  fruit  in  the  orchards  previous  to  the  rains,  a 
good  deal  of  it  was  spoilt  by  cracking  and  conse- 
quently delayed  the  shipping  of  the  fruit.  If  it 
comes  out  warm  the  fruit  will  move  quite  freely  from 
now  on.  The  shipment  this  year  is  considerably  in 
advance  of  last  year.  The  first  shipments  made  last 
year  were  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  were  made  by 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Smith  and  Maury  Robinson." 


How   One   Woman   Does  It. 

"  Mrs.  S.  P.  Reed  of  Los  Gatos,"  says  the  Tree  and 
Vine,  "has  the  last  season  been  putting  up  in  pound 
and  half-pound  boxes  prunes  in  the  style  of  the  Weis- 
baden  prunes  that  are  considered  to  be  as  fine  as 
any  ever  imported  from  Europe.  The  fruit  has  met 
with  a  cordial  reception  in  Boston,  from  which  place 
her  agent  has  just  returned.    She  is  preparing  to 


put  up  the  fruit  even  better  the  coming  year,  and  in 
larger  quantities,  which  her  trade  demands.  Only  a 
few  should  attempt  to  put  up  fruit  in  this  fancy 
form,  for  only  a  few  have  the  taste  and  patience  to 
do  the  work,  and  the  demand  is  limited  ;  but  for 
those  who  can  do  it  and  do  it  well  there  is  a  satisfac- 
tory success  in  store." 


Fresno    Wants   a    Fruit  Cannery. 

A  Fresno  letter  says  :  "  W.  W.  Phillips,  who  was 
sent  to  San  Francisco  to  consult  with  the  canneries 
there  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  cannery  in  this 
city,  reports  that  he  has  arrived  at  an  understanding 
with  the  A.  F.  Tenney  Packing  Company  that  the 
cannery  of  that  compay  in  San  Francisco  would  be 
moved  to  this  city,  provided  a  sufficient  bonus  would 
be  given  by  the  citizens  of  Fresno  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  moving  the  plant.  This  proposition  is  sat- 
isfactory to  both  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
One  Hundred  Thousand  Club,  and  arrangements 
were  at  once  made  for  putting  a  committee  in  the 
field  to  raise  the  necessary  bonus.  The  proposed 
cannery  will  employ  600  persons  from  June  till  Octo- 
ber."   

Ventura    Orchard  Statistics. 

The  following  figures  furnished  by  the  County  As- 
sessor illustrate  the  status  of  the  fruit  industry  in 
Ventura  county  : 

Xo.  Fruit  Treet.                                Bearing.  Unbearing. 

Apple                                              13,490  19,225 

Apricot                                           87,723  253.023 

Cherry                                              485  2.193 

Fig                                                      949  814 

Olive                                                14.894  48  985 

Peach                                               7.888  15.540 

Pear                                                 4.3IM  4,177 

Prune  (French)  87,080  54,178 

Lemon                                           5.373  42.464 

Orange                                         36,349  24.271 

Almond                                             7,073  16.508 

Walnut                                         41,501  28,527 

Totals  208,914  549,965 

Many  other  products  add  to  the  importance  of  the 
county's  output.  During  1S95  nearly  000,000  pounds 
of  . honey  were  produced,  at  a  value  of  $38,000. 


The  Fresno  Raisin  Deal. 

The  plan  for  consolidation  of  all  interests  in  the 
raisin  trade,  as  recently  outlined  in  these  columns, 
has  been  adopted  by  everybody  excepting  the  co- 
operative packing  associations,  and  as  we  go  to 
press  on  Wednesday  a  meeting  is  in  progress  look- 
ing to  closing  up  the  deal.  The  foundation  proposi- 
tion, as  Rural  readers  will  remember,  is  to  concen- 
trate the  business  of  seiling  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
agency  so  as  to  prevent  the  competition  which 
hitherto  has  been  so  damaging  a  factor  in  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  now  believed  that  in  one  form  or  another 
the  deal  will  go  through. 


A    Warning  Voice. 

The  Healdsburg  Enterprise  thus  rises  to  make  a 
prophecy:  "The  acreage  being  planted  to  vineyards 
in  California  this  year  is  sufficiently  large  to  make 
the  prediction  that,  unless  a  halt  is  called,  the  in- 
dustry will  again  be  injured  by  overproduction. 
Farmers  better  be  careful  about  planting  too  many 
vines.  There  is  danger  of  overdoing  even  a  really 
good  thing." 


Weather  and  Crops. 


The  following  synopsis  of  the  weather  and  crop 
conditions  during  the  week  ending  Monday,  April 
13,  1890,  is  issued  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Climate 
and  Crop  Service,  James  A.  Barwick  Section  Di- 
rector : 

The  average  temperatures  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  April  13,  1890,  were  as  follows  for  the 
Weather  Bureau  Stations  named:  Eureka,  50°; 
Fresno,  54°:  Los  Angeles,  50°;  Red  Bluff,  54°;  Sac- 
ramento, 55°;  San  Francisco,  52°;  and  San  Diego,  56°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures,  there 
was  a  heat  deficiency  reported  as  follows:  Fresno, 
7°;  Los  Angeles,  4°;  Red  Bluff,  5°;  Sacramento,  4°; 
San  Francisco,  4°;  and  San  Diego,  3°.  Eureka 
shows  an  excess  of  1°  above  the  normal. 

The  total  precipitation  for  the  week  was  for 
Fresno,  .60  of  an  inch;  Los  Angeles,  a  trace;  Red 
Bluff,  .30  of  an  inch;  Sacramento,  .52  of  an  inch;  San 
Francisco,  .30  of  an  inch;  and  San  Diego,  .10  of 
an  inch. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  precipitation,  a  de- 
ficiency of  .45  of  an  inch  is  shown  at  Los  Angeles; 
.31  of  au  inch  at  Red  Bluff;  .04  of  an  inch  at  Sacra- 
mento; .24  of  an  inch  at  San  Francisco;  and  .10  of  an 
inch  at  San  Diego.  Fresno  reports  an  excess  of  .24 
of  an  inch  above  the  normal  precipitation  for  the 
week. 

The  cool  weather  during  the  week,  with  frosts  on 
the  10th  and  11th,  has  retarded  the  advancement  of 
fruit,  but  did  no  injury  to  it,  while  the  cool  wave,  in 
conjunction  with  the  rainfall,  has  been  beneficial  to 
grain,  hay,  grass  and  pasturage  and  also  for  tree 
planting.  Therefore,  the  climatic  conditions  during 
the  week  were  more  favorable  to  fruits  and  grain 
than  otherwise. 
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Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Valentine  Kocn,  Democrat,  was  elected  Mayor  of  San  Jose 
last  Monday. 

Nebraska  Populists  will  urge  the  nomination  of  Senator  W. 
A.  Allen  for  the  presidency. 

Senator  Ben  Tillman,  the  South  Carolina  Populist,  has 
gone  to  Denver  to  stir  up  the  advocates  of  silver. 

The  British  ship  Blair  more  capsized  in  San  Francisco  harbor 
last  week,  carrying  down  six  sailors  to  their  death. 

The  Fresno  water  system  is  now  worked  by  electric  power 
brought  by  wire  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains. 

Richard  P.  Bland,  of  Missouri,  the  famous  free  silver  ad- 
vocate, will  be  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination. 

Gov.  John  E.  Jones  of  Nevada  died  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  last  week,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  His 
trouble  was  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

It  is  understood  in  Europe  that  the  Turkish  government 
will  soon  surrender  the  practical  administration  of  Armenia 
to  Russia.  In  this  event  the  religious  troubles  will  cease,  but 
European  and  American  missionaries  will  have  to  leave  the 
country  as  Russia  permits  no  proselyting. 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  enacted  a  law  declaring 
bicycles  to  be  "  baggage  "  and  requiring  railroads  to  trans- 
port them  as  such.  The  same  Legislature  has  also  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  "  sparring  exhibitions,"  excepting  under  the 
auspices  of  legally  organized  athletic  clubs. 

As  time  goes  on  McKinley's  lead  in  the  race  for  the  Repub- 
lican Presidential  nomination  become  more  apparent.  He  now 
has  pledged  more  than  one-third  of  the  909  delegates  who  will 
compose  the  convention,  and  if  the  vote  were  to  be  taken  next 
week  his  nomination  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion.  All  in- 
dications point  to  his  success  in  June,  but— to  borrow  a  figure 
from  Chauncey  Depew— there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man  run- 
ning so  hard  that  he  has  no  wind  left  when  it  comes  time  to 
jump. 

The  Oregon  Democratic  Convention  last  week  spoke  its 
mind  very  freely  as  to  the  A.  P.  A.  "  Religious  d  ifferences," 
says  the  resolution,  "should  find  no  place  in  American  pol- 
itics, and  the  Democratic  party  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  in- 
tolerant bigotry  fostered  for  political  purposes  by  those  who 
seek  to  breed  discord  and  animosities  among  the  citizens  of 
this  republic.  Secret  political  bodies  are  a  curse  to  party, 
State  and  nation.  We  heartily  welcome  the  assistance  of  all 
good  citizens  who  will  co-operate  in  the  suppression  of  any 
political  movement  organized  for  religious  proscription." 

It  is  understood  that  President  Cleveland  will  not  accept 
the  dictation  of  Congress  in  his  dealings  with  the  Cuban 
question.  He  has,  however,  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Spanish 
Government  calculated  to  bring  the  relations  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments to  a  crisis.  The  President  offers  the  good  offices 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  mediation  between 
Spain  and  the  insurgents,  with  a  view  to  a  settlement  of  the 
trouble  and  bringing  about  peace  in  Cuba.  The  President 
does  not  ask  Spain  to  grant,  the  independence  of  Cuba,  nor 
does  he  suggest  that  home  rule  be  accorded  the  people  of  that 
island.  He  leaves  all  these  questions  of  method  to  be  dis- 
cussed after  Spain  shall  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  ac- 
cept mediation.  No  answer  has  been  received  to  this  com- 
munication and  none  is  expected  for  some  days  or  weeks. 

The  Oregon  Democrats  in  convention  last  week  resolved  as 
follows  on  the  financial  question:  "We  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  a  single  gold  standard  and  demand  the  immediate 
return  of  the  constitutional  standard  of  gold  and  silver  by 
the  restoration  by  the  General  Government  independently  of 
any  foreign  power  of  unrestricted  coinage  of  both  gold  and 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  and  upon  terms  of  exact  equality, 
as  they  existed  prior  to  1S73 ;  the  silver  coin  to  be  fuU  legal 
tender  equally  with  gold  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and 
private,  and  we  denounce  all  discrimination  by  the  Govern- 
ment against  either  gold  or  silver  currency  of  the  country." 
The  Oregon  Republicans  in  convention  the  next  day  voted 
down  a  resolution  directly  condemning  coinage  on  the  16  to  1 
basis,  and  remodeled  as  follows :  "We  favor  the  use  of  both 
gold  and  silver  to  the  extent  which  they  can  be  maintained  in 
circulation  at  parity  in  purchasing  and  debt  paying  power, 
but  we  are  earnestly  opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
destroy  such  parity,  enormously  contract  the  volume  of  cur- 
rency by  forcing  gold  out  of  circulation,  and  immediately  place 
the  country  on  a  silver  basis.  Believing  that  the  effect  of 
international  demonetization  of  silver  can  be  overcome  only 
by  international  remonetization  of  that  metal,  the  Republican 
party  of  Oregon  most  earnestly  favors  such  measures  as  will 
accomplish  that  purpose."  The  Republican  delegates  to  St. 
Louis  were  instructed  to  support  McKinley. 


Horticultural  Society  at  Sacramento. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety at  Sacramento,  under  the  new  rule,  was  held  in 
the  Supreme  Court  room  of  the  Capitol  building  on 
Friday,  the  10th  inst.,  and  was  well  attended.  Mr. 
Lelong  presided  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Shields  acted  as  sec- 
retary. 

Condition  of  Crops. — The  topic  of  most  interest 
was  the  timely  one  of  crop  prospects,  and  under  this 
head  a  great  deal  of  information  was  brought  out. 
B.  P.  Walton  of  Sutter  county  stated  that  much 
more  damage  had  been  caused  by  the  late  frost  than 
was  at  first  believed.  Peaches,  apricots  and  almonds 
in  particular  had  suffered.  The  frost  had  cut  a  line 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  above  which  the 
fruit  was  in  good  condition  and  promised  well. 

George  P.  Dittzler  of  Biggs,  Butte  county,  re- 
ported the  apricot  crop  in  that  section  as  being  a 
total  failure.  Peaches  of  the  late  variety  would  not 
be  over  half  a  crop,  while  early  peaches  promised  a 
heavy  crop.  The  frost  seemed  to  strike  a  line  ten 
feet  above  the  ground,  below  which  the  fruit  was 
practically  all  killed. 

Edwin  P.  Smith  reported  that  advices  from  his 
ranch  near  Lodi  informed  him  that  there  would  be  a 
heavy  crop  of  apricots,  but  that  the  almond  crop  in 
places  would  not  be  heavy.  One  orchard,  containing 
320  acres,  promised  well  two  weeks  ago.  and  it  was 
estimated  that  the  crop  would  reach  3,000  tons,  but 
the  late  frosts  had  done  considerable  damage  and  a 
half  crop  was  all  that  was  now  expected. 

J.  W.  Anderson  of  Davisville  reported  that  almonds 
would  not  be  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  crop,  The 


frost  had  reached  a  line  from  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
above  which  the  fruit  promised  well.  The  pear  crop 
promised  well,  but  the  prunes  were  badly  damaged. 
Several  varieties  of  grapes  had  been  hurt  by  the 
frost. 

Ernest  Gannon  reported  from  the  Sacramento 
River  district  that  many  trees  had  a  touch  of  scab, 
and  that  curl  leaf  was  also  appearing  in  places.  The 
frost  at  Grand  Island  had  killed  the  plums  and  done 
some  damage  to  the  peach,  apricot  and  Tragedy 
plum  crops.  The  output  of  cherries  would  be  light, 
and  peaches  variable.  The  pear  crop,  however, 
promised  better  than  ever  before. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shields  reported  from  the  Ameri- 
can River  valley  that  the  prune  crop  promised  to  be 
light  in  young  orchards,  and  that  in  some  of  the 
plum  orchards  the  promise  was  not  flattering.  She 
did  not  attribute  the  prospective  light  crops  to 
frosts,  but  to  the  north  wind  which  prevailed  some 
time  aeo.    Peaches  promised  a  heavy  crop. 

Ex-Senator  Routier  of  the  American  River  district 
reported  that  while  there  had  been  no  frost  reported 
from  his  section,  he  thought  there  had  been  frost 
and  that  it  had  done  some  damage  to  fruit. 

President  Lelong  stated  that  a  big  crop  of  small 
fruits  was  promised  in  the  Alameda  valley.  The 
peach  and  apricot  crop  promised  to  be  small,  while 
the  English  walnuts  had  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  frost.  Apricots  in  the  Haywards 
district  would  be  a  short  crop. 

Bugs  and  Pe.sts. — President  Lelong  brought  with 
him  to  the  meeting  some  interesting  specimens  of 
tree  mites,  which  he  passed  among  the  members  for 
inspection.  Among  the  specimens  were  the  pear 
leaf  blister  mite  (phytoptus  pyri).,  with  a  photograph 
showing  the  mite  greatly  magnified. 

A  general  talk  on  the  subject  of  spraying  was  in- 
dulged in,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  moths  and 
mites  were  discussed,  and  the  best-known  methods 
of  destroying  them  expatiated  upon. 

In  the  matter  of  ants,  President  Lelong  stated 
that  the  ant  was  not  an  insect  destroyer,  but  that 
it  followed  insects  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
excrement,  commonly  called  "honey  dew."  The 
rosin  solution  was  a  sure  preventive  for  ants. 

Frost  Preventives.  —  Under  this  head,  President  Le- 
long called  upon  Mr.  Frank  Buck  of  Vacaville,  who 
replied  that  his  experience  with  frost  preventives 
was  slight.  Some  years  ago  the  idea  of  smudges  as 
a  preventive  had  been  tabooed,  but  lately  it  had 
again  been  tried,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  He 
cited  an  orchard  in  his  section  in  which  smudges  had 
been  lighted  during  cold  spells,  and  which  produced 
a  fine  crop,  while  other  orchards  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  were  badly  frost-bitten. 

So  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  determine,  the  best 
and  cheapest  smudge  was  made  by  filling  a  barley 
sack  with  damp  manure,  which,  when  lighted,  would 
burn  a  long  time,  and  do  fully  as  much  good  as  log 
or  tar  smudges. 

B.  F.  Walton  of  Yuba  City  stated  that  the  idea  of 
starting  fires  in  orchards  had  been  exploded,  and 
that  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Buck  appeared  to  be 
the  most  practicable  one  he  had  yet  heard  spoken  of. 

H.  M.  LaRue,  Sr.,  stated  that  he  had  used 
smudges  in  his  vineyard  at  Napa,  and  that  since  that 
arrangement  had  been  made  not  a  vine  was  killed 
by  frost.  He  thought  the  idea  advanced  by  Mr. 
Buck  a  good  one.  His  vines  had  not  been  frosted 
even  when  the  thermometer  registered  26°. 

H.  M.  LaRue,  Jr.,  corroborated  the  statement 
made  by  his  father.  The  smudges  had  proved  an 
unqualified  success.  He,  however,  did  not  start  his 
fires  in  the  vineyard,  but  on  the  north  side,  there 
being  no  frost  when  the  wind  was  from  the  south. 
This  plan  would  always  work  when  the  wind  was  not 
variable. 

J.  W.  Anderson  said  he  thought  smudging  was,  to 
say  the  least,  worth  the  experiment. 

Edwin  F.  Smith  thought  the  idea  advanced  by  Mr. 
Buck  was  a  good  one,  and  as  the  cost  of  the  experi- 
ment was  literally  nothing  he  believed  it  should  be 
tried. 

H.  M.  LaRue,  Sr.,  said  that  an  idea  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  that  a  preparation  of  straw  and 
manure  dampened,  baled  and  distributed  through 
orchards  and  lighti  d  would  make  the  best  as  well  as 
the  most  easily  controlled  smudge.  He  had  con- 
cluded to  test  the  idea  next  season. 

Mr.  Dittzler  stated  that  he  had  constructed  a 
machine  by  which  a  blower  was  placed  upon  a  wagon 
and  kept  going  by  means  of  a  wagon  wheel  gearing, 
so  that  by  driving  his  wagon  through  an  orchard  he 
could  easily  submerge  100  acres  in  a  dense  smoke  in 
one  hour.  The  fuel  he  used  was  manure  as  wet  as 
it  could  be  made,  and  he  had  found  the  experiment  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  He  said  the  wagon  smudge 
would  easily  do  the  work  of  fifty  men. 

The  properties  of  smoke  as  a  frost  preventive  was 
sprung  by  Mr.  Walton. 

H.  M.  LaRue,  Jr.,  explained  that  it  was  aimed 
that  the  smoke  should  act  as  a  shield  over  the  earth 
and  thus  prevent  the  rapid  radiation  of  heat.  He 
felt  certain  that  the  reason  smudges  had  fallen  into 
disuse  was  because  the  smoke  was  made  after  the 
freezing  point  had  been  reached  and  the  damage  had 
already  been  done. 

Mr.  Buck  said  that  another  reason  why  smudge 
had  fallen  into  disuse  was  that  they  were  not  kept 


going  late  enough  in  the  morning.  His  experience 
had  caused  him  to  believe  that  the  smudge  should  be 
kept  going  until  after  the  sun  was  well  up.  He  did 
not  believe  that  any  of  the  fruit  growers  thoroughly 
understood  the  theory  of  smudges,  and  had  yel  to 
learn  the  philosophy  of  the  theory. 

The  general  idea  prevailed  that  smudging  was  at 
least  worthy  of  an  experiment. 

Walnut  Pollination.— -Under  this  head,  President 
Lelong  read  a  paper  which  will  appear  in  due  time 
in  the  columns  of  the  Rural.  Ex-Senator  Routier 
stated  that  he  had  had  good  results  in  the  pollina- 
tion of  the  walnut  by  grafting  the  male  trees  upon 
the  females.  His  experience  had  taught  him  also 
that  better  results  were  derived  from  grafting  the 
English  walnut  upon  the  black  walnut  stem.  The 
tree  was  hardier  and  much  more  prolific.  Mr. 
Stephens  agreed  with  Routier,  both  as  to  grafting 
the  male  upon  the  female  tree  and  of  the  English  on- 
to the  black  walnut. 

Future  Meetings. — The  future  meetings  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  in  Sacramento  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  Messrs.  P.  J.  Shields,  Joseph  Routier 
and  B.  M.  Lelong,  serving  as  a  committee  of  ar- 
rangements. 


FRUIT  riARKETING. 

Pertinent  Facts  and  Suggestions  for  Push- 
ing Our  Fruits  at  the  East. 

San  Francisco,  April  14,  1896. 

To  the  Editor:— On  leaving  Boston  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  was  asked  by  a  committee  of  leading  New 
England  grocers  to  add  what  emphasis  I  could  from 
my  practical  experience  in  introducing  California 
goods  into  New  England  to  the  importance  of  Cali- 
fornia's being  well  represented  at  the  great  World's 
Fair  and  Home  Congress  to  be  held  in  Boston  five 
weeks,  beginning  next  October  5th. 

Within  a  radius  from  Boston  less  than  that  of  Red 
Bluff,  Truckee  and  Fresno  from  San  Francisco,  live 
nearly  five  million  people,  who  are  now  greater  con- 
sumers of  fresh  fruits  than  any  other  equal  popula- 
tion or  territory  in  the  United  States,  and  who  may 
be  made  also  the  largest  consumers  of  our  dried, 
canned,  preserved  and  glace  fruits,  nuts,  olives, 
raisins,  etc.  They  are  already  among  the  most 
friendly  to  California  of  any  part  of  the  country,  hav- 
ing many  investments  and  other  interests  in  this 
State,  and  having  no  rival  interests  such  as  some 
other  States  have.  If  the  average  consumption  of 
coffee  is  nine  pounds  per  capita,  as  is  said,  it  cannot 
be  disputed  that  these  five  million  intelligent  and 
economical  New  England  people  can  be  made  to  eat 
at  least  nine  pounds  per  capita  of  our  prunes,  for  in- 
stance, whenever  they  learn  to  realize  the  true  value 
of  prunes  for  food,  for  health  and  for  economy.  The 
nine  pounds  of  coffee  cost  at  retail  about  $3,  while 
nine  pounds  of  prunes  at  present  eastern  retail  prices 
cost  only  from  63  cents  to  $1.35.  But  nine  pounds 
per  head  would  have  taken  the  whole  prune  crop  of 
California  last  year  for  New  England  alone,  leaving 
none  for  the  rest  of  the  country!  The  fact  is  that 
for  both  health  and  economy,  psople  when  educated 
to  understand  the  matter,  instead  of  using  nine 
pounds  of  coffee  to  one  of  prunes  or  other  dried  fruit, 
will  use  nine  pounds  of  fruit  to  one  of  coffee. 

Eastern  Retail  Prices  Not  Now  Generally  Too  High, 
but  Profits  Too  Low. — Eleven  years  ago,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Rural  Press,  I  advocated  organized 
efforts  by  the  growers  toward  reducing  the  exorbi- 
tant retail  price  of  our  fruits  in  the  East ;  and  per- 
haps I  should  do  so  still,  if  writing  on  the  subject  of 
fresh  fruits.  I  have  been  convinced,  however,  by 
actual  experience,  that  retail  prices  of  our  dried 
fruits  and  raisins  are  not  now  generally  high  enough 
to  materially  hinder  their  consumption,  and  that 
they  can  not  be  reduced  by  any  effort  from  California 
until  such  a  demand  is  created  that  the  average 
grocer  can  sell  a  much  larger  quantity  than  at  pres- 
ent. In  fact,  such  is  the  poor  and  unattractive  shape 
of  the  fruit  found  on  sale  back  behind  the  counter  in 
Eastern  groceries,  that  if  California  fruit  growers 
themselves  should  go  East  and  become  consumers, 
they  would  want  little  of  their  own  dried  fruit,  not 
even  if  the  retail  price  per  single  pound  were  put 
down  as  low  as  the  present  prices  in  California  by 
the  carload.  Fruit  shipped  in  sacks  and  boxes,  fit 
only  for  mining  camps  and  cheap  boarding-houses, 
will  never  attract  high  prices  or  high-toned  trade. 
Fancy  packages,  adapted  to  the  trade,  with  illus- 
trated display  advertising  matter  to  hang  in  the  win- 
dows, are  both  now  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
goods. 

The  whole  business  has  now  come  to  a  point  where 
further  cheapness  will  not  much  increase  sales,  and  where 
it  certainly  can  not  increase  prices  to  the  grower.  It  is 
already  at  the  point  where  cheapness  brings  con- 
tempt from  the  trade  and  repels,  instead  of  attract- 
ing, buyers.  Something  else  must  be  done  to  in- 
crease consumption  and  demand  ;  to  increase  profits 
to  the  middlemen,  so  they  will  take  an  interest  in 
pushing  the  goods  ;  to  increase  retail  prices,  instead 
of  decreasing  them,  wherever  they  are  now  too  low 
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for  profit ;  and  by  these  means  to  increase  consump- 
tion and  profits  for  both  the  growers  and  the  grocers 
— their  interests  being  identical. 

An  Example. — For  instance,  a  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  rich  enough  to  afford  several  hun- 
dred dollars  for  a  pleasure  trip  to  California,  came 
out  with  me  via  the  famous  "Sunset  Limited,"  and 
out  of  curiosity  went  with  me  to  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  of  February  8th  at  San  Jose.  He  has 
an  income  larger  than  the  average  New  England 
business  man,  and  perhaps  five  times  larger  than  the 
average  of  clerks,  foremen,  salesmen,  or  salaried 
men  in  all  lines.  He  lives  comfortably  and  his  table 
is  well  spread.  He  ought  to  be,  therefore,  more 
than  an  average  well-to-do  customer  for  our  dried 
fruits.  But  during  Col.  Hersey's  eloquent  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  educating  Eastern  people  to  eat 
California  fruits  my  friend  said  his  family  had  prob- 
ably not  used  three  pounds  in  a  year! 

If  this  is  the  case  in  families  where  price  is  no 
hindrance  at  all,  and  where  the  six  people  might 
easily  use  a  pound  a  day,  or  say  300  pounds  a  year, 
of  all  our  great  variety  of  fruits,  nuts  and  raisins, 
where  is  the  sense  in  talking  hard  times  and  no 
money?  It  is  not  the  hard  times  only  which  causes 
under  consumption.  It  is  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
and  the  lack  of  push  from  California  necessary  to 
introduce  her  goods.  This  instance  illustrates  the 
point  that  it  is  neither  cheapness  of  production, 
cheapness  of  transportation,  cheapness  of  middle- 
men, nor  cheapness  of  retail  prices,  that  is  needed 
now  to  increase  prices,  but  personal  education  of  indi- 
vidual customers. 

California  Growers  Should  Push  Their  Own  Goods. 
Being  now  educated  and  interested  by  a  month's 
travel  among  our  fruit  districts,  this  gentleman  sees 
an  opportunity  open,  and  now  proposes  (if  he  can 
buy  goods  next  season  as  low  as  now,  and  if  Cali- 
fornians  do  not  do  it  for  themselves)  to  develop  a 
proposition  for  pushing  and  introducing  our  goods  on 
a  large  scale  by  certain  very  effective  means  be  is 
familiar  with  which  have  never  been  used  on  fruit 
before.  He  has  now  gone  back  and  is  studying  the 
subject  at  that  end. 

But  it  is  futile  to  wait  for  this  Massachusetts 
Yankee,  or  "the  man  from  Iowa"  or  from  any- 
where else,  to  do  this  work  for  California.  He  will 
not  go  into  the  business  unless  certain  lines  of  goods 
can  be  bought  for  four  cents  in  California  and  re- 
tailed for  fifteen  cents  in  the  East.  Thus  he  becomes 
a  bear  on  California  prices  to  growers.  He  will  help 
market  some  goods,  to  be  sure,  if  he  goes  in,  but  he 
proposes  to  have  200  per  cent  for  expenses  and  profit 
or  not  go  in.  He  says:  "  Why  don't  Californians 
push  their  own  goods  and  make  the  profit  themselves 
if  they  want  it  ?  "  If  there  is  a  profit  in  it  for  him 
there  is  a  greater  one  for  them,  and  their  money  is 
already  in  the  goods,  whi'e  his  is  safe  and  earning 
large  dividends  where  it  is.  Abundant  experience 
proves  that  the  consumption  can  be  increased,  not 
"double,"  or  "  five  times,"  or  "  tenfold,"  as  various 
speakers  stated  at  San  Jose,  but  increased  a  hundred 
times,  if  California  will  only  do  what  all  manufac- 
turers of  specialties  do  in  these  days — push  her  own 
goods  among  the  customers. 

With  such  an  increase  (if  engineered  by  Califor- 
nians interested  in  raising  prices  instead  of  by  out- 
siders interested  in  bearing  them  down)  I  believe 
will  come  net  cash  prices  enough  higher  to  pay  a  rea- 
sontililt  profit  for  all  tin  goods  now  grown  in  California, 
or  that  mai/  lie  grown  during  the  next  twenty  years,  in 
the  best  localities  for  quality,  soil,  climate,  large 
crops  for  the  least  investment,  low  local  freights, 
etc.,  etc. 

Many  ways  are  well  known  to  the  trade  for  doing 
this  educational  work,  which  I  may  describe  later; 
but  one  of  the  very  cheapest  and  most  importact  is 
that  of  accepting  the  present  generous  offer  to  Cali- 
fornia of  a  large  space  free  in  the  World's  Food  Fair 
and  Home  Congress  at  Boston.  It  is  necessary  to 
act  at  once,  because  over  half  the  six  acres  of  space 
is  now  taken,  mostly  by  Eastern  manufacturers  of 
grocery  specialties,  who  have  made  money  by  exhib- 
iting at  these  same  fairs,  held  in  the  same  great 
building  in  1891  and  1894;  and  the  space  will  not  be 
reserved  for  us  indefinitely. 

Eight  Thousand  Grocers  in  New  England,  Seven 
Thousand  in  Neiv  York. — Perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
known  in  California  that  there  are  in  New  England 
8,000  retail  grocers.  This  means  8,000  (or  at  an 
average  of  two  in  each  store,  16,000,)  salesmen  in- 
terested to  talk  up  our  goods  to  housekeepers,  when- 
ever we  can  make  it  pay  better  for  their  time  to 
push  our  goods  instead  of  the  thousand  other  speci- 
alties crowding  their  shelves.  But  these  Eastern 
grocers  cannot  be  expected  to  work  for  love  of  Cali- 
fornia; they  work  for  profit  to  themselves,  and  of 
course  work  most  where  they  make  most  profit. 

The  average  grocer  supplies  about  100  families; 
and,  for  the  present  amount  of  business  profit  per 
grocer,  it  simply  does  not  pay  him  to  spend  time  in- 
teresting these  100  families  to  consume  more  of  our 
fruit,  for  at  present  the  average  sales  per  family  per 
year  are  entirely  too  small,  and  the  pushing  Eastern 
specialty  men  keep  him  too  busy  on  other  lines.  By 
personal  experience  among  these  grocers,  in  our  own 
line,  I  have  found  that  whenever  we  can  get  them 
thoroughly  interested,  can  put  into  their  hands  a 


stock  packed  in  attractive  shape  to  display  in  the 
windows  and  to  make  a  profit  on,  and  can  furnish  a 
supply  of  suitable  printed  matter  to  put  into  their 
order  baskets  for  each  family,  they  become  regular 
customers  for  our  goods  year  after  year. 

An  Ojiportunity. — To  do  this  by  traveling  salesmen 
costs  a  good  deal  of  money.  But  the  same  opportu- 
nity is  now  open  to  Californians  at  this  Food  Fair 
(and  that,  too,  on  the  direct  personal  invitation  of 
some  of  the  leading  grocers  of  New  England)  to  come 
and  show  them  what  we  have,  talk  up  the  goods, 
demonstrate  the  best  methods  of  cooking,  furnish 
the  printed  matter  and  take  orders — all  without  the 
expense  of  traveling  salesmen  and  even  without  the 
ordinary  charge  for  exhibition  space. 

All  the  most  wide-awake  and  pushing  of  these  10,- 
000  grocers  and  grocers'  clerks  will  attend  this  ex- 
position, and  be  on  the  lookout  for  new  lines  to  put 
into  their  trade;  and  my  belief  is  that  any  producer 
putting  up  goods  attractive  enough  and  profitable 
enough  will,  by  having  a  demonstrator  at  this  fair, 
secure  a  permanent  and  profitable  sale  for  future 
years. 

If  a  California  exhibition  can  be  organized,  are 
there  not  at  least  ten  or  twenty  growers,  dealers, 
canners  or  others  who  can  each  afford  to  employ  a 
capable  cooking  teacher, (or  "demonstrator"  as  they 
are  called)  through  the  five  weeks  of  this  exposition? 
My  own  company  in  Boston,  knowing  the  facts  and 
dealing  in  California  goods,  intend  to  have  demon- 
strators present  for  our  own  special  line,  and  if  de- 
sired, will  certainly  be  glad  to  aid  others  wishing  to 
exhibit.  Having  now  six  months  to  prepare  in,  are 
there  not  many  throughout  the  State  who  will  be 
glad  to  put  up  special  lines,  and  try  to  make  a  mar- 
ket for  themselves  if  an  exhibition  is  organized,  to 
employ  demonstrators  and  take  orders  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  go  themselves  or  send  others? 

Grocers  Seeking  Information. — Having  been  an  in- 
vited guest,  both  at  the  January  banquet  of  the 
Wholesale  Grocers  of  New  England  and  at  the 
grand  aunual  banquet  of  the  Retail  Grocers  As- 
sociation of  Boston,  (at  both  of  which  the  simple  stere- 
opticon  picture  talk  I  gave  on  California  fruit  grow- 
ing was  received  with  as  rapt  attention  as  if  it  had 
been  a  masterpiece  of  Paderewski)  I  feel  sure  that 
these  New  England  grocers  are  thoroughly  in  earnest 
in  wishing  to  know  more  about  where  to  buy  best 
and  how  to  cook  best  all  kinds  of  our  California  fruits. 
They  cannot  come  to  California  to  learn.  Will  Cali- 
fornia send  and  teach  them? 

Mass  Met  tings  not  Necessary. — Having  witnessed 
many  California  fruit  growers'  conventions,  (like 
that  at  San  Jose  lately)  with  little  result  but  talk,  I 
believe  it  useless  to  call  a  meeting  to  act  on  this  mat- 
ter, though  it  is  well  worth  that  degree  of  attention. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  whereby  each  person 
wishing  to  put  up  and  exhibit  for  sale  special  lines  of 
goods  can  do  so  at  the  least  expense  and  with  the 
greatest  return  in  sales.  And  the  writer  will,  if  de- 
sired, assist  through  the  season  as  far  as  possible  in 
suggesting  the  best  styles  of  packages  and  advertis- 
ing matter  to  suit  the  trade.  Other  measures  may 
be  suggested,  if  desired,  to  work  off  last  year's  stock 
now  on  hand,  without  waiting  till  this  fair  next  fall. 

W.  R.  Nuttino, 
2610  Durant  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

As  many  of  our  readers  know,  Mr.  Nutting  has 
for  more  than  a  decade  been  an  earnest  student  of 
the  eastern  marketing  of  California  fruit  products. 
For  the  last  few  years  he  has  been  engaged  with  a 
Boston  company,  which  he  organized,  in  pushing  a 
special  line  of  our  dried  fruit  with  New  England  gro- 
cers. He  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  far 
eastern  situation  and  with  progressive  trade 
methods  there  It  is  our  impression  that  he  may 
be  able  to  serve  California  producers  in  these  lines. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


California  Vegetable  Growing. 


NUMBER  V. 

To  the  Editor: — It  will  soon  be  time  in  many  por- 
tions of  this  State  to  prepare  the  ground  for  melons, 
squashes,  sweet  corn,  etc. 

Mush-melons. — Some  time  ago  I  received  a  commu- 
nication from  a  reader  of  the  Rural,  who  wished  me 
to  inform  him  if  the  Winter  Pineapple  rauskmelon 
would  do  well  on  heavy  adobe  land  ;  also,  what  time 
I  planted  the  seed,  hills  how  far  apart,  and  how  I 
managed  to  keep  them  until  Christmas.  In  the 
spring  of  1890  I  wrote  quite  a  lengthy  article  for  the 
Rural  as  to  the  merits  of  the  "Cassaba,"  or  Win- 
ter Pineapple  muskmelon.  Doubtless  the  party 
asking  for  information  about  this  variety  of  melon 
never  saw  my  article  just  referred  to,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  now  many  Rural  readers  who  would  prob- 
ably be  interested  in  this  subject  who  perhaps  never 
saw  said  article,  nor  even  heard  of  this  valuable 
melon.  I  will,  therefore,  answer  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible the  questions  asked. 

The  Cussala. — This  melon,  with  me,  does  the  best 


on  my  heaviest  land,  which  is  on  the  adobe  order,  so 
much  so  that  it  requires  skillful  management  in  or- 
der to  put  it  into  good  condition  for  even  an  ordinary 
farm  crop.  I  plant  the  seeds  generally  from  the 
5th  to  the  15th  of  May,  hardly  ever  any  earlier,  and 
never  after  the  20th,  unless  to  replant  a  few  hills 
that  failed  to  germinate.  I  make  the  hills  6x6  feet, 
which  is  the  same  distance  I  plant  all  varieties  of 
muskmelons,  and  so  they  can  be  cultivated  both 
ways  the  same  as  corn.  It  pays  to  cultivate  them 
once  a  week,  or  oftener,  if  one  has  the  spare  time, 
until  the  vines  are  in  the  way.  Pick  the  melons 
after  the  frost  nips  the  vines  pretty  badly  (by  cut- 
ting the  stems  quite  short)  and  put  them  in  the  cool- 
est and  driest  place  you  have.  Place  them  blossom 
end  up,  as  they  will  keep  much  longer  by  so  doing. 
When  this  end  gets  a  little  mellow,  it  is  ready  for 
use.  I  intend  to  plant  about  half  an  acre  this  sea- 
son, as  I  always  find  sale  for  many  of  the  choicest 
ones,  as  well  as  to  supply  a  number  of  Eastern  seeds- 
men with  seeds.  I  find  that  they  fatten  hogs  faster 
than  anything  I  ever  raised,  and  they  are  excellent 
for  milch  cows  and  chickens,  seeds  and  all. 

The  Hist  Early  Canteloupes. — For  the  best  green- 
fleshed  variety  of  muskmelons  for  family  use  I  pre- 
fer the  Jenny  Lind,  notwithstanding  it  is  quite 
small.  It  makes  up  for  this  defect  by  being  remark- 
ably prolific.  By  taking  out  the  seeds  when  the 
melon  is  very  green,  and  paring  it,  it  makes  a  most 
delicious  preserve  by  flavoring  it  with  Jamaica 
ginger.  The  Tip  Top  I  have  found  to  be  a  most  ex- 
cellent yellow-fleshed  muskmelon,  either  for  family 
use  or  for  sale. 

Watermelon*. — Like  muskmelons,  watermelons 
flourish  much  the  best  on  new  land.  As  I  have  none, 
I  always  try  to  have  a  green  crop  of  some  kind  to 
turn  under  a  week  or  two  before  planting.  Late 
last  December  I  sowed  a  mixed  lot  of  seed  as  an  ex- 
periment for  this  purpose.  It  consisted  of  about 
equal  parts  of  hairy  vetch,  dwarf  Essex  rape,  a  kind 
of  pea  I  had  and  a  beardless  barley.  Altogether  I 
will  have  a  fair  crop  to  turn  under  about  the  last  of 
this  month,  although  the  hairy  vetch  for  some  rea- 
son is  nearly  a  failure.  However,  I  am  in  hopes  to 
have  a  fine  crop  of  melons  on  this  experimental  strip 
of  land. 

Two  of  the  Rest. — Cole's  Early  is  early  and  one  of 
the  first  to  ripen.  The  Lodi,  which  originated,  I 
believe,  in  this  State,  is  in  my  judgment  one  of  the 
best  melons  raised,  and  one  cannot  go  amiss  in  plant- 
ing it. 

Winter  Squashes. — The  mammoth  variety  I  plant 
8x8  feet,  although  some  give  thorn  10x10  feet.  My 
hybrid  squash  I  have  always  planted  the  same  dis- 
tance as  the  mammoth  variety,  but  I  am  satisfied  I 
will  get  a  great  many  more  squashes,  and  just  as 
good  ones,  by  planting  6x6  feet.  I  shall  try  it  this 
season.  1  find  that  nothing  seems  to  make  the  vines 
grow  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  a  fertilizer  of  old, 
thoroughly  decayed  night  soil.  The  manner  of  sav- 
ing and  preparing  it  for  use  I  fully  explained  in  an 
article  I  wrote  for  the  Rural  in  April,  1891.  A 
small  handful  thoroughly  mixed  into  each  hill  will 
show  its  wonderful  effects  in  a  short  time.  It  is 
equally  as  good  for  all  kinds  of  melons.  I  still  have 
a  few  of  my  last  season's  hybrid  squashes  on  hand, 
which  are  apparently  as  sound  as  ever.  I  am  ex- 
pecting to  test  their  quality  soon  in  the  shape  of 
pies.  1  shall  plant  two  acres  or  more  of  this  variety 
in  May. 

Sweet  Com.  —  [  always  raise  a  good  patch  for  fam- 
ily use,  and  I  consider  it  the  best  variety  to  use  for 
milch  cows  as  well  as  horses,  as  they  are  extremely 
fond  of  it  if  cured  properly.  I  have  tried  many 
kinds  of  the  mammoth  varieties  of  field  corn  for 
feeding  to  stock  but  find  there  is  too  much  waste  in 
the  long,  hard,  woody  stocks,  whereas  the  stalks  of 
sweet  corn  are  small,  sweet  and  tender,  and  there  is 
but  very  little  waste  if  properiv  cured  and  fed. 

Then  again,  in  planting  smaller  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  3x3  feet,  as  I  always  do.  leaving  four  stalks  to 
a  hill,  I  get  on  an  acre  4810  hills,  while  the  larger 
varieties  of  common  field  corn  planted  4x4  feet  one 
only  gets  2722  hills  on  an  acre.  I  consider  there  is 
more  available  feed  for  stock  and  of  a  much  superior 
quality  in  one  hill  of  sweet  corn  than  there  is  in  two 
or  even  three  hills  of  the  mammoth  variety  of  field 
corn,  even  though  it  does  grow  "  fifteen  feet  tall  and 
ten  feet  to  the  ears." 

Care  in  Planting  Corn. — Great  care  should  be  taken 
in  planting  all  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  as  the  purer 
the  kind  the  easier  it  rots.  I  always  plant  mine  with 
a  hoe,  and  scarcely  an  inch  in  depth,  and  never  until 
the  weather  gets  settled  and  the  ground  quite  warm 
— generally  here  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of 
May. 

Kinds  of  Sweet  Corn. — There  are  so  many  varieties 
advertised  as  "  the  earliest  and  best "  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  any  one  to  decide  (intelligently)  as  to 
which  is  the  choicest  kind.  Last  season  I  was  so 
well  pleased  with  the  "Early  Vermont"  that  I  shall 
try  it  again  this  season  from  seed  of  my  own  raising. 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  catalogued  as  yet  by  any 
seedsman  on  this  coast.  For  a  later  variety  I  have 
found  none  superior  to  "Stowell's  Evergreen." 

Ira  W.  Adams. 

Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  April  10,  1896. 
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Strawberries  in  Arizona. 

The  difficulty  found  in  growing  strawberries  in 
Arizona  and  the  ways  to  overcome  it  may  be  in- 
structive to  beginning  operators  in  the  hotter  and 
drier  parts  of  California.  The  accounts  of  the  Ari- 
zona growers  are  none  the  less  interesting  because 
they  recall  California  experience  twenty  years  ago, 
of  which  newcomers  have  never  heard. 

Ways  That  Failed. — Alfred  C.  Lockwood,  of  Glen- 
dale  says:  In  January  1894,  he  set  out  about  half  an 
acre  of  strawberry  plants  on  ridges  raised  slightly 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ground.  They  grew 
well  through  the  spring  and  early  summer  and  were 
cultivated  after  each  run  of  water  with  a  Planet  Jr. 
horse  cultivator.  The  plants  bore  a  small  amount 
and  started  a  large  number  of  runners  and  until 
about  July  did  very  nicely.  About  that  time  I 
noticed  that  some  of  the  leaves  were  withering  and 
drying  up  at  the  edjjes  and  by  the  first  of  September 
all  except  about  800  plants  were  dead.  Of  these 
800  many  I  at  first  thought  dead,  but  as  cool  weather 
came  on  they  started  up  from  the  crown  and  grew 
well.  The  greatest  loss  was  in  runners  which  died 
first. 

In  January,  1895,  I  reset  the  whole  bed  and  the 
plants  again  grew  well  until  August.  This  year 
1  was  particular  to  irrigate  only  at  night  and  drain 
the  water  off  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  was  hot. 
Besides  cultivating  between,  the  rows  were  hoed  on 
top  very  fine  and  primed  down  every  two  or  three 
weeks  while  the  ground  was  moist. 

Shade  Ineffective. — The  summer  before  I  had  noticed 
that  most  of  the  plants  which  lived  were  those  in 
the  shade  of  some  volunteer  watermelon  vines, 
which  I  allowed  to  grow  after  the  berry  crop  was 
over.  Thinking  that  the  shade  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  I  planted  castor  bean  plants 
every  fifth  row  for  shading  the  plants.  It  seemed 
to  help  some  but  not  very  much.  I  also  tried  spray- 
ing with  Bordeaux  mixture  as  soon  as  the  extreme 
summer  heat  began  and  the  plants  were  through 
bearing,  but  with  little  effect. 

Mulching. — The  only  plan  I  have  tried  that  pro- 
mises much  success  is  mulching  with  straw,  as  is 
done  in  the  east  before  winter  sets  in.  Six  rows 
were  treated  thus  and  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
plants  lived.  Several  neighbors  around  who  have 
set  out  beds  have  been  troubled  the  same  way.  My 
ground  was  not  manured  until  after  planting  and 
then  very  lightly.  One  neighbor  manured  very 
heavily  before  planting  and  the  plants  grew  well  till 
the  summer  heat  began  and  then  died  like  mine. 

Not  a  Blight. — Prof.  J.  W.  Tourney  of  the  Arizona 
Experiment  Station  is  confident  that  much  of  their 
trouble  with  strawberries  during  the  past  summer 
has  been  the  resultof  improper  irrigation,  rather  than 
the  true  strawberry  blight  {Sphcerella  fragarice). 
In  cases  when  the  blight  occurs,  the  spots  showing 
the  fungus  are  brownish  at  first  but  soon  become 
somewhat  dry  and  white,  with  a  circle  of  red  dis- 
colored appearance.  At  best  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
of  little  value  in  preventing  this  blight.  Some  varie- 
ties are  much  more  susceptible  to  blight  than  others. 
The  first  year  or  two  if  the  beds  are  set  upon  clean 
'and  there  is  little  danger  of  blight.  The  best  pre- 
ventive is  to  change  your  strawberry  beds  after  the 
second  years  crop  has  been  harvested. 

Proper  Soil  and  Plenty  of  Water. — Mr.  J.  B. 
Broomell  said:  "  In  my  judgment  a  light  loamy  soil 
is  the  best  for  strawberries.  The  many  soils  we 
have  here  which  bake  hard  under  water  are  not  fit 
for  strawberries.  I  think  Mr.  Lock  wood's  trouble 
arose  from  his  soil  not  being  well  adapted  to  straw- 
berries and  to  the  lack  of  water.  To  bear  well, 
strawberries  must  be  watered  every  fourth  day. 
If  he  had  mulched  his  plants  with  a  heavy  coating  of 
straw  instead  of  cultivating  1  think  they  would  have 
lived." 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  the  past  season,  about  the 
first  of  September,  he  went  to  the  mountains  and 
when  he  returned  found  his  strawberries  nearly  all 
dead.  The  man  in  charge  had  not  given  them  enough 
water.  His  neighbor's  were  all  right,  though  not 
200  yards  away. 


Liuie  Duke  Oranges. 

The  New  York  Fruitmans  Guide  tells  a  story  about 

a  Californian's  operations  in  this  entertaining  way: 

A  well-known  orange  grower  in  California  has  been  experi- 
menting in  the  grafting  of  shoots  upon  orange  trees  and  has 
produced  an  orange  which  for  flavor  and  richness  is  unsur- 
passed, he  claims,  by  any  orange  now  supplied  to  the  fruit 
market. 

Shortly  after  the  fruit  had  begun  to  show  its  perfection  and 
its  brilliant  promise,  not  only  for  quality,  but  quantity,  the 
producer  happened  to  witness  Miss  Lillian  Kussell's  per- 
formance of  "The  Little  Duke,"  in  which  she  is  particularly 
charming. 

The  orange  producer  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  the 
performance  and  wrote  to  Miss  Kussell,  asking  permission  to 
name  the  new  orange  "The  Little  Duke,"  sending  her  at  the 
same  time  a  box  of  the  finest  to  be  found  in  his  orchard. 
With  her  usual  courtesy.  Miss  Russell  granted  the  permission 
and  sent  to  tne  producer  a  large  photograph  to  be  used  as  a 
lithograph  on  all  the  boxes.   The  brand  will  be  on  the  market 


next  season,  and  it  is  promised  that  in  every  detail  it  will  be 
the  finest  ever  sent  to  the  East. 

We  would  suggest  that  California  orange  growers 
had  better  take  their  wives  along  when  they  go  East 
to  sell  oranges. 


The  Olive  in  the  Home. 


Paper  by  John  S.  Calkins  of  Pomona,  read  at  Farmers'  Institute 
meetings  at  San  Jacinto,  Colton  and  Ontario. 

The  olive  has  been  a  household  word  from  a  remote 
period,  serving  mankind  as  shelter,  light,  fuel,  food 
and  medicine  from  time  immemorial.  The  Bible  in- 
forms us  that  the  olive  was  chosen  to  reign  over  all 
the  other  trees,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  fruit  was 
to  be  left  for  the  stranger,  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow.  The  tree  was  the  subject  of  pagan  legend 
and  the  oil  has  ever  had  an  important  place  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  and  sacred  functions  of  Jews 
and  of  Christians.  A  long  line  of  the  world's  re- 
nowned prophets,  philosophers,  poets,  artists, 
heroes,  athletes  and  beauties  were  born  and  reared 
where  the  olive  tree  flourishes  and  were  nourished 
by  its  fruit.  Though  an  emblem  of  peace,  the  an- 
cients crowned  their  victorious  warriors  with  its 
leaves.  In  modern  times  it  is  the  chief  food  of  mil- 
lions, but  among  us  its  use  is  sadly  neglected.  We 
need  not  marvel  at  this  when  we  consider  that  the 
output  of  our  own  olive  belt  is  so  limited  and  of  such 
recent  date  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  people 
of  this  country  even  know  that  olives  are  produced 
within  our  borders,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  our 
countrymen  know  the  olive  only  as  it  comes  to  us 
from  abroad,  pickled  in  a  green  state,  or  the  imita- 
tion article  in  the  shape  of  unripe  plums,  largely 
put  up  in  the  Eastern  States  and  foisted  upon  the 
market  as  pickled  olives,  the  one  being  about  as 
worthless  for  food  as  the  other,  while  the  imported 
oil  is  so  basely  adulterated  that  it  has  failed  to  win 
public  favor.  Still,  the  annual  importation  of  alleged 
olive  oil  and  green  pickled  olives  amounts  to  upward 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  But  a  new  era  for 
the  olive  in  this  country  is  upon  us  ;  on  the  western 
border  of  our  continent  it  is  found  that  we  have  a 
section  eminently  adapted  to  olive  culture,  and  our 
people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  food  value  of 
our  ripe  pickled  olives  and  our  pure  olive  oil,  and  its 
superiority  over  the  imported,  and  their  use  is  grad- 
ually extending  throughout  our  country,  promising 
to  become  as  general  as  it  is  abroad. 

As  a  Home-side  Tree. — Olive  trees  are  not  com- 
monly found  around  California  homes,  owing  partly 
to  the  newness  of  the  industry  and  to  the  erroneous 
opinion  which  prevails  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  put 
up  the  product  for  use,  while  it  really  does  not  re- 
quire as  much  skill  as  it  does  to  make  butter  and 
cheese,  wherein  chemical  changes  are  involved,  it 
being  expedient  for  a  man  of  ordinary  ability  to  con- 
vert a  moderate  olive  crop  into  oil  and  pickles  with 
no  great  expense  for  apparatus,  thus  supplying  his 
household  with  a  valuable  and  wholesome  food,  the 
surplus  being  as  salable  in  the  market  as  any  other 
farm  product.  You  may  sometimes  hear  persons 
complain  that  their  olive  trees  do  not  bear  regu- 
larly, but  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  as  it 
would  convict  them  of  neglect  to  give  their  trees 
even  the  little  care  required.  This  trait  of  shifting 
responsibility  was  fuliy  developed  in  Adam,  and  cen- 
turies of  culture  has  not  eliminated  it  from  the  aver- 
age man. 

Uses  of  the  Olive. — The  uses  of  the  olive  in  the  home 
are  too  numerous  and  varied  to  be  fully  discussed  in 
a  brief  paper.  In  the  "  Olive  Grower's  Handbook," 
which  I  published  this  year,  the  subject  is  treated  at 
some  length.  But  I  may  say  that  those  who  have 
used  our  ripe  pickled  olives  know  how  delicious  they 
are  and  how  fully  they  supply  the  place  of  animal 
food,  without  the  possibility  of  imparting  trichina  or 
tuberculosis  to  those  who  use  them.  Children  devour 
olives  eagerly,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  are  the  cheapest  and  most  wholesome  food  that 
can  be  given  to  them.  Wherever  lard  is  used  olive 
oil  may  be  advantageously  substituted  in  point  of 
health  and  in  other  respects ;  to  those  especially 
whose  digestion  is  impaired  and  who  need  food  that 
may  be  easily  assimulated,  olive  oil  is  invaluable.  It 
may  be  used  instead  of  butter  or  taken  with  a  small 
portion  of  wine,  lemon  or  orange  juice,  which  cleanses 
the  palate,  leaving  no  taste  of  the  oil.  It  is  gradu- 
ally taking  the  place  of  cod  liver  oil,  and  eminent 
physicians  recommend  its  use  as  an  unequaled 
nutrient  and  as  a  family  remedy  for  many  of  the  ills 
which  "flesh  is  heir  to."  Many  have  found  how 
potent  the  application  of  olive  oil  is  to  smooth  un- 
welcome wrinkles  and  to  nourish  the  shrunken  tissue 
beneath  them,  and  how  superior  it  is  to  everything 
else  as  a  nutrient  and  dressing  for  the  hair,  and  how 
excellent  its  use  is  with  salads  for  clearing  and  im- 
proving the  complexion. 

May  i  add  that  a  kind  Providence  has  linked  the 
olive  with  humanity  in  a  most  impressive  manner, 
and  has  bestowed  upon  the  tree  an  almost  human 
gift  of  adapting  itself  to  its  environment,  and  has 
extended  its  period  of  useful  existence  beyond  the 
duration  of  many  generations  of  man,  and  he  that 
ornaments  the  grounds  about  his  home  with  these 
favored  and  useful  trees  may  read  substantial  bene- 
fits from  them  and  leave  an  enduring  monument  to 
his  memory. 


Northern  Spy  Root  for  Woolly  Aphis. 


The  Australians  lead  so  far  in  the  use  of  resistant 
roots  for  the  woolly  aphis,  although  both  in  this 
State  and  in  Oregon  the  facts  which  they  have 
turned  into  their  practice  have  been  known  for  years. 
Resistant  roots  are  now  on  trial  here  and  have 
shown  good  behavior,  though  we  do  not  know  that 
nurserymen  have  taken  them  up  in  quantity  as  yet. 
It  must  come,  however,  ultimately.  We  find  in  the 
Australian  Fruit  Growers'  Journal  quite  a  full  state- 
ment of  their  nursery  practice  by  one  of  their  lead- 
ing nurserymen. 

Value  of  the  Northern  Spy. — It  was  found  after 
some  years  of  experience  that  the  seedling  and  crab 
were  subject  to  "woolly  aphis,"  or  Aphis  lanigera, 
and  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  cultivate  apples 
in  any  part  of  the  colony.  Apple  culture  was  nearly 
at  a  standstill  when  the  now  well-known  varieties, 
"Northern  Spy"  and  "Winter  Majetin,"  were  in- 
troduced as  blight-proof  varieties.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  prejudice  was  overcome,  growers  on  all 
hands  recognized  this  discovery  as  a  boon,  and  cul- 
tivators adopted  it  freely. 

The  "Northern  Spy  "  has  proved  better  as  a  stock 
than  the  "  Winter  Majetin."  (1st)  Because  it  pro- 
duces a  much  more  fibrous  root,  which  enables  it  to 
stand  the  removing  out  of  the  nursery  beds  to  any 
parts  of  the  colony.  (2d)  As  all  varieties  do  well 
upon  it,  and  make  a  perfect  union  both  in  grafting 
and  budding,  it  thrives  well  in  all  soils  and  climates. 
All  varieties  make  a  good  growth  and  bear  well  upon 
it  With  the  "  Winter  Majetin,"  whose  roots  are 
quite  or  almost  void  of  fibers  and  very  brittle,  being 
subject  to  bruises  with  the  least  rub,  even  when  the 
greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  packing.  (31)  We 
have  found  that  all  varieties  will  not  join  well  upon 
it,  especially  in  those  budded,  and  that  it  does  not 
thrive  well  in  moist  ground  and  does  not  produce 
good  and  regular  crops,  as  when  worked  upon  the 
Spy.  There  are  now  several  "  blight  proof  kinds 
which  could,  doubtless,  be  used  as  stocks  but  for 
there  being  no  use  in  increasing  the  number,  as  the 
"Northern  Spy"  does  for  all.  Among  thoughtful 
cultivators  the  question  suggests  itself,  "  Is  it  de- 
sirable to  keep  to  one  stock  only  and  propagate  by 
layers,  roots  or  grafting  on  roots  ?  " 

Double  Working. — Is  there  any  fear  of  deteriora- 
tion ?  We  think  there  is,  and  to  prevent  the  stock 
from  becoming  weaker  in  its  constitution  from  con- 
stantly working  and  reworking  on  the  same  variety, 
we  work  the  "  Winter  Majetin,"  "  Maggs  Seedling  " 
and  "William  Anderson"  upon  the  Spy  with  the 
best  results.  For  owarf  apple  culture,  the  Spy  can 
be  used,  and  the  French  Paradise  worked  upon  it, 
and  the  desired  kinds  again  worked  upon  the  French 
Paradise.    This,  however,  becomes  tedious. 

A  New  Blight- Proof  Stock. — We  have  now  in  the 
colony  raised  from  seed  here  a  Paradise  apple  stock 
of  dwarfing  habit,  free  surface  rooting,  very  easily 
propagated  and  perfectly  blight- proof,  and  upon 
which  the  desired  kinds  may  be  worked  direct.  All 
kinds  appear  to  thrive  well  upon  it.  We  may  men- 
tion that  even  now  there  are  localities  where  the 
seedling  and  crab  stock  can  be  used  with  safety, 
viz.,  in  well-drained  deep  sandy  soils,  but  such  stocks 
are  now  so  scarce  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  ob- 
tain any  from  nurserymen  in  the  colony.  Thebiight- 
proof  stock  is  now  exclusively  used.  The  dwarfing 
system  of  apple  culture  we  can  strongly  recommend 
for  private  gardens  where  people  have  only  a  small 
space  to  grow  trees  in.  They  bear  early  and  heavy 
crops,  and  can  be  planted  as  near  as  eight  feet 
apart.  Planters  must  take  great  care  that  their 
trees  are  worked  sufficiently  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  otherwise  the  variety  worked  upon  the 
Spy  will  throw  its  own  roots,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  become  blighty  and  ultimately  useless. 


The  Arkansaw  Apple. 


This  rather  new  variety  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
some  California  apple  growers,  and  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  our  columns  by  Mr.  Bell  of  Santa  Rosa, 
and  others.  It  certainly  promises  to  be  prominent 
in  some  localities  in  this  State,  and  its  striking  char- 
acteristics will  command  the  market.  Those  who 
have  the  variety  will  be  interested  in  a  historical 
sketch  furnished  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Vandeman  to  the 
Rural  New  Yorker.  He  has  given  considerable  cor- 
respondence and  study  to  the  history  and  nomencla- 
ture of  this  apple  which  has  gone  under  the  names  of 
Mammoth  Black  Twig,  Black  Twig,  Paraxon  and 
Arkansaw,  and  has  recently  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  the  latter,  perhaps,  has  the  prece- 
dence, and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  place  of 
honor.  That  it  is  a  distinct  variety,  originated  from 
seed  in  Arkansas,  is  fully  proved  by  several  persons 
who  have  seen  the  original  tree.  It  is  reported  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  Babcock,  who  formerly  lived  in  Arkansas, 
that  about  1831,  Mr.  John  Crawford  brought  seeds 
of  Winesap  and  Limber  Twig  from  Tennessee  and 
planted  them  near  Rhea's  Mill,  Washington  county, 
Ark.,  and  from  the  seedlings  planted  an  orchard. 
One  of  these  trees  (probably  a  seedling  of  Winesap) 
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is  the  original  of  the  variety  under  discussion,  and  is 
still  in  bearing  condition.  Whether  Mr.  Crawford 
ever  gave  it  a  name  is  not  known. 

At  the  New  Orleans  Fair. — Perhaps  the  first  per- 
son to  bring  it  to  public  notice  and  give  it  a  name 
was  Mr.  Babcock,  who  collected  a  large  and  attract- 
ive exhibit  of  fruit  for  the  great  exposition  at  New 
Orleans  in  1884-5.  Prof.  Vandeman  writes:  "  As  I 
understood  the  matter  at  the  time  (for  I  was  present 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exposition  and  greatly 
admired  the  Arkansas  fruit  exhibit),  Mr.  Babcock 
got  his  samples  of  this  apple  from  young  trees  in  an 
orchard  about  ten  years  old;  but  he  then  said  it  was 
claimed  to  be  a  seedling  of  Arkansas  origin,  although 
I  do  not  remember  of  any  mention  in  the  above  his- 
tory of  the  old  tree  at  that  time,  and  never  saw  it  in 
print  until  within  the  past  few  months,  from  C.  M. 
Stark  of  Missouri.  However.  Mr.  Babcock  may  have 
then  known  of  the  old  tree.  The  name  Mammoth 
Black  Twig  was  then  and  there  spoken  of  as  having 
been  given  to  it  by  some  persons  iu  Arkansas,  and  if 
Mr.  John  Crawford  did  this,  that  name  has  the  prior 
right,  although  it  is  too  long,  and,  for  this  reason, 
contrary  to  the  approved  rules." 

Not  the  Paragon. — When  specimens  became  more 
numerous,  and  were  examined  by  many  pomologists, 
several  (myself  among  them)  thought  the  variety  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Paragon  which  originated  in 
Tennessee.  This  we  concluded  from  similarity  of 
specimens  and  wood,  and  from  the  absence  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  existence  of  the  old  tree  which  we 
now  know  positively.  The  evidence  was  only  circum- 
stantial, which  is,  in  many  cases,  good  enough  to 
hang  people,  but  in  this  case  it  led  to  much  confu- 
sion, and  I  regret  the  mistake  as  much  as  anyone. 

The  name  Arkansaw  (purposely  spelled  according 
to  the  local  pronunciation)  would  be  short  and  sim- 
ple, and,  from  my  present  understanding  and  belief, 
should  have  preference,  although  there  are  other 
very  similar  names  for  apples,  as  Arkansas  Black, 
Arkansas  Red,  Arkansas  Beauty  and  Arkansas 
Traveler.  Who  can  show  a  better  way  out  of  the 
muddle  than  to  adopt  Mr.  Babcock's  name,  Arkan- 
saw ?  Black  Twig  will  not  do,  as  some  now  have 
it,  for  that  is  a  common  synonym  of  Winesap  in  the 
South,  and  also  of  Paragon. 

Paragon  Inferior  to  the  Arkansaw. — Paragon  is  a 
chance  nursery  seedling  which  originated  about  1870 
near  Fayetteville.  Lincoln  county,  Tenn.,  in  the  or- 
chard of  Maj.  Rankin  Toole,  and  was  named  by  Dr. 
W.  L.  Mooivs  of  that  State.  Recent  experience 
among  nurserymen  and  orchardists  proves  that  it  is 
somewhat  different  and  inferior  in  both  tree  and 
fruit  when  compared  with  Arkansaw,  although  for  a 
time  this  was  not  discovered.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  it  is  also  a  s<  edling  of  Winesap,  and  is  described 
under  the  name  Black  Twig  by  Downing  in  his  third 
appendix. 

A  Canner's  View  of  the  Fruit  Outlook. 


Cutting  Packing  Co.  in  their  circular  of  April  2d 
give  the  following:  After  discounting  all  reports 
from  the  sections  affected  by  frost  early  in  March, 
we  find  that  the  almond  crop  as  a  whole,  apricots 
and  peaches  partially,  and  cherries  in  a  still  less  de- 
gree, are  severely  injured  north  of  the  latitude  of 
Marysville  and  in  a  few  localities  south  of  that  line. 
Otherwise  the  crop  throughout  the  State  of  all  varie- 
ties is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  quality  ever 
known.  This  is  very  satisfactory  and  gratifying  af- 
ter the  great  care  naturally  following  the  heavy 
frost  and  unusual  snow.  The  weather  during  the 
past  two  weeks  has  been  exceptionally  warm  and 
there  is  still  a  chance  of  more  frost,  which  would  do 
even  more  damage  than  that  occurring  before,  on  ac- 
count of  the  trees  being  in  a  still  more  forward  con- 
dition. This,  however,  is  hardly  probable.  There 
is  absolutely  no  trade,  except  a  light  jobbing  one 
from  the  Territories.  Now  and  then  inquiries  are 
made  for  a  car,  but  usually  for  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity. So  far  no  values"  or  prices  apparently  have 
been  made — or  even  considered  by  grower  or 
packer. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Hints  on  Breeding  Roadsters. 


We  take  it  California  farmers  are  as  interested  in 
the  roadster  line  of  horse  breeding  as  are  the  west- 
ern people,  though  we  have  not  yet  the  buyers  for 
the  European  markets  running  around  here  as  they 
do  now  in  the  prairie  States  and  in  Canada.  This  trade, 
however,  if  it  continues  as  is  now  anticipated,  will 
reach  us  ere  long.  Eastern  associations  and  jour- 
nals cannot  say  too  much  about  the  breeding  of  good 
roadsters,  and  they  have  very  definite  ideas  of  how 
it  should  be  done.  Mr.  D.  J.  Campau  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  this  line  before  the  Illinois  Horse  Breeding 
Association,  and  we  shall  follow  his  lead  for  several 
paragraphs  : 

Working  to  One's  Taste. — In  horse-breeding,  as  in 
every  other  legitimate  business,  men  will  succeed 
best  when  following  the  natural  bent  of  their  incli- 
nations.   Hence,  1  believe  that  if  a  man  most  fan- 


cies the  Cleveland  Bay,  and  consequently  a  large 
type  of  horse,  he  should  use  males  of  that  breed,  aud 
building  on  the  first  cross  underlaid  with  the  best 
material  he  could  and  steady  progress  toward  his 
ideal.  The  man  who  does  this  intelligently  will  surely 
succeed.  Again,  if  a  man  is  thoroughly  convinced 
in  his  own  mind  that  the  American  trotter  is  the 
best  roadster,  by  all  means  let  him  indulge  his  fancy, 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  Letting  every  man  choose  his 
type  and  breed  of  stallion  as  be  will,  we  must  not  al- 
low such  latitude  in  the  selection  of  mares.  We 
must  have  certain  qualifications  in  the  female  just  as 
surely  as  we  must  have  breed,  characteristics  and 
impressiveness  in  the  male,  if  we  are  going  to  suc- 
ceed. No  truer  words  were  ever  spoken  than  these, 
a  good  horse  never  had  a  poor  mother.  And  the 
more  you  examine  into  the  matter  the  more  you 
will  become  convinced  that  they  constitute  an  axiom. 

Essentials  in  a  Brood  Mare. — Brood  mares,  to  pro- 
duce acceptable  roadsters,  must  be  large  and  roomy; 
no  light-ribbed,  thin-chested,  under-sized  mare  ever 
produced  a  good  colt  or  filly.  I  lay  so  much  stress 
on  size  in  the  mare  for  this  reason:  The  market  de- 
mands size  and  quality  combined,  which  is  true  of  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  world.  To  combine  the  two 
has  always  been  a  hard  matter — it  is  no  trick  at  ail 
to  breed  a  large,  coarse  horse,  or  a  small,  fine  one, 
but  to  breed  one  that  is  both  large  and  fine,  "  Aye, 
there's  the  rub."  In  the  old  world  the  breeders, 
after  a  hundred  years'  trial,  have  found  that  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  result  you  must  have  an  abundance 
of  size  in  the  mare  coupled  with  as  much  quality  as 
can  be  had,  and  then  mate  her  with  a  stallion  of  very 
marked  quality  and  beauty,  not  quite  so  large.  The 
most  successful  breeder  of  light  horses  in  France 
uses  mares  approximating  1350  to  1400  pounds  in 
weight  and  stallions  100  pounds  lighter.  The  results 
of  his  labors  have  crystallized  into  a  national  reputa- 
tion and  much  wealth.  With  this  before  us  we 
should  be  careful  to  select  mares  of  good  size,  and  it 
is  a  mistake  to  place  absolute  dependence  for  plenty 
of  scale  and  weight  altogether  on  a  stallion.  When 
this  is  done  disappointments  will  be  plentiful.  Be- 
gin with  big,  roomy  mares  with  as  much  quality  as 
possible,  and  plenty  of  size  is  assured  the  progeny 
from  the  start.  Understand  I  am  not  speaking  of 
horse-breeding  generally,  or  with  reference  to  draft- 
ers; I  am  speaking  of  the  production  of  roadsters 
with  the  facilities  offered  at  this  time  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Follow  in  a  Good  Line. — Again,  never  be  afraid  to 
begin  where  some  one  else  left  off  On  the  contrary, 
we  should  be  quick  to  take  advantage  of  all  that  has 
been  done  by  others.  The  breeds  of  light  horses  are 
so  nearly  allied  that  good  big  mares  of  one  type  will 
produce  well  to  stallions  of  another  ;  but,  of  course, 
the  more  nearly  alike  the  two  are  the  more  certainty 
there  is  that  the  offspring  will  be  of  the  kind  sought. 
I  do  not  advocate  crossing  in  and  out,  for  at  each 
new  departure  all  that  has  been  gained  in  one  line  is 
lost,  so  to  speak  ;  but  1  do  mean  that  if  a  man  is 
looking  for  good  mares  to  found  his  stud  with,  he 
need  not  fear  to  buy  Cleveland  Bay  grades  if  he 
is  going  to  use  a  trotting  stallion,  and  so  on  through 
other  variations,  so  long  as  the  mares  are  of  the 
right  sort.  In  other  words,  I  believe  he  should  get 
as  much  good  blood  as  possible,  for  to  that  biood 
may  be  traced  the  desirability  of  conformation.  I 
repeat  that  so  long  as  there  are  various  types  of 
roadsters  every  man  should  breed  that  which  pleases 
him  best,  begiuning  with  a  foundation  that  will  in- 
sure him  the  size,  shape  and  gait  desired,  and,  relig- 
iously pursuing  one  object,  discard  all  that  is 
inferior,  barring  the  doors  of  the  harem  to  every 
mare  that  does  not  possess  the  requirements  and 
come  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  set. 
Given  the  right  sort  of  mares,  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon sense  along  the  line  indicated  by  inclination  in 
the  selection  of  a  stallion  will  do  the  rest. 

General  Remarks. — I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  royal  path  to  the  production  of  the  everyday 
roadster  that  will  sell  well.  I  have  taken  a  very 
broad  ground  indeed,  but  I  claim  again  that  speed  is 
the  last  essential  of  the  everyday  roadster,  as  it  is 
the  first  of  those  used  exclusively  for  brushing  on 
the  city  drives.  I  will  say,  however,  that  the  pos- 
session of  speed  is  always  a  desirable  adjunct,  and, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  the  fastest  horse  will 
sell  the  best.  From  my  own  standpoint  of  view  I 
believe  that  the  refinement  of  the  race  track  has 
given  to  the  American  trotter  the  ability  to  trans- 
mit quality  to  his  progeny  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
as  well  as  a  good  trotting  gait,  and  were  I  to  em- 
bark in  the  breeding  of  roadsters  I  should  first  pro- 
cure some  large,  handsome  mares,  choosing  individ- 
ually instead  of  any  certain  line  of  blood,  and  then 
mate  them  with  as  well  formed  a  fast  trotter  as  I 
could  find  of  sufficient  size.  I  believe  I  would  get  in 
the  result  of  such  a  mating  a  due  union  of  size  and 
quality,  while  another  might  succeed  equal^  well 
from  a  financial  point  of  view  with  a  hackney.  I 
might  not  like  his  horses  as  well  as  my  own,  and  he 
might  think  his  superior  to  mine ;  but  the  market 
would  absorb  the  one  as  readily  as  the  other,  pro- 
vided they  were  both  equally  good  in  their  respective 
types.  Some  may  say  that  in  using  Cleveland  Bays 
and  the  coachers  of  continental  Europe  roadsters 
would  not  be  produced,  but  rather  coach  horses.  In 
reply  I  advance  that  there  are  road  types  in  both 


breeds,  and  both  in  England  and  in  France  I  have 
enjoyed  admirably  fast  drives  over  long  distances 
at  a  well  sustained  rate  of  speed,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  behind  single  horses  and  pairs  of  the  Old 
Cleveland  Bay  and  demi  sang.  The  race  horse  road- 
ster, if  I  may  so  name  him,  can  be  bred  in  only  one 
way,  which  is  as  the  trotting  race  horse  is  bred,  for 
the  two  are  similar,  and  the  former,  as  a  rule,  has 
more  or  less  outclassed  specimens  of  the  latter.  We 
may,  therefore,  leave  his  production  to  those  who 
can  afford  to  take  many  chances,  and  in  filling  the 
demand  for  the  useful,  everyday  roadster,  bred  for 
good  size,  good  shape,  good  action,  good  disposition, 
and  as  much  speed  as  we  can  add  to  the  whole. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Vastness  of  the  Dairy  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 


Major  H.  E  Alvord  was  wisely  selected  for  Chief 
of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture when  it  was  instituted  last  summer.  Major 
Alvord  is  known  all  over  the  country  as  a  painstak- 
ing student  of  dairy  interests  and  an  able  exponent 
of  them.  He  has  now  in  preparation  a  systematic 
description  of  the  dairy  industry  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  dairy 
producers  aud  merchants.  Properly  introductory 
thereto  comes  the  first  formal  publication  of  the 
Dairy  Division  entitled,  "Statistics  of  the  Dairy." 
It  has  most  careful  tabulations  and  careful  deduc- 
tions therefrom.  F,-om  the  latter  we  draw  for  the 
enrichment  of  our  columns: 

Relative  Importance  of  the  Dairy. — In  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  various  annual  farm  products  of  the 
country  by  values,  meats  and  closely  related  prod- 
ucts stand  first  in  order,  the  corn  crop  second,  dairy 
products  and  the  hay  crop  alternate  in  the  third  and 
fourth  places,  and  wheat  occupies  the  fifth.  Hay 
and  corn  are  so  largely  tributary  to  the  dairy,  as 
raw  materials  for  its  support,  that  it  is  fair  to  place 
dairy  products  as  second  only  to  meat  products  in 
the  general  list. 

Estimate  for  1805. — At  the  close  of  the  year  1895 
the  cows  which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  dairy 
animals  constitute  about  one-third  of  all  the  neat 
cattle  in  the  United  States,  and  are  about  17,000,000 
in  number.  Dividing  these  roughly  according  to 
their  principal  products,  it  may  be  considered  that 
11,000.000  cows  are  primarily  butter  producers,  1,- 
01)0,000  cows  produce  all  our  cheese,  and  the  milk 
from  5,000,000  cows  is  couSumed  by  the  families  of 
their  owners,  or  on  the  farms  where  produced,  or  is 
sold  to  be  consumed  as  milk,  fresh  or  condensed. 
These  estimates,  with  products  and  values  added, 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


,  Cows. 

Product. 

Rate  of 
product 

Total  product. 

Rate  of 
Value. 

Total 
Value. 

iMMjnon 
i, i  »»),(*<< 

5,0OO,0m 

Rut  ter. .. 
viilk  .... 

Ii5  pounds. 
2-0  pounds. 
SoOgulluus. 

1,. ■??.=>.(< 0,000  lbs.. 

■.'MI.IMI.UKI  His.. 

1,750,000,000  gals. 

20  cents. 

i*  CCD  IS. 

U  tents. 

1275.000,000 
22.400,100 
157,500,000 

This  gives  the  grand  total  value  of  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  as  $454, 000,000.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  whey,  at  their 
proper  feeding  value,  and  the  calves  yearly  dropped, 
the  annual  aggregate  value  of  the  products  of  our 
dairy  cows  exceeds  $5  )0,00l),000.  This  is  regarded 
as  a  conservative  estimate,  and  does  not  include  the 
manure  product,  which  has  a  very  large  but  quite 
uncertain  value. 

What  Is  a  Cow  Worth  ? — If  the  value,  per  head,  es- 
timated for  cows  in  this  country,  viz.,  $22  to  $25,  is 
accepted,  tlK'se  animals  produce  nearly  50  per  cent 
more  than  their  own  value,  annually.  But  there  is 
an  old  farm  rule,  which  has  reasonable  basis,  that  a 
cow  is  worth  whatever  she  will  produce  in  a  year, 
including  her  calf.  At  this  rate  the  average  value 
of  the  dairy  cow  in  the  United  States  must  be  about 
$30.  The  foregoing  estimates  are  based  upon  an 
average  yield  of  350  gallons,  or  about  3000  pounds  of 
milk  yearly  by  each  cow.  This  is  rather  more  than 
shown  by  the  census  tables,  but  those  exclude  the 
large  number  of  town  cows,  which  would  materially 
raise  the  average  milk  product.  This  rate  of  yield 
provides  for  butter  and  cheese  product  estimated 
and  for  consumption,  besides  the  skim  milk  and  but- 
termilk residues  from  the  butter  cows,  about  25i 
gallons  of  whole  milk  per  annum  per  capita  of  our 
population.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of 
milk  for  3G5  days  (rather  more  than  one-half  pint  a 
day)  is  by  no  means  an  excessive  allowance,  but 
many  people  do  not,  in  fact,  approach  that  rate  of 
consumption. 

What  Should  a  Cow  Yield? — Assuming  that  the 
different  products  of  the  average  dairy  cow  in  Amer- 
ica do  not  exceed  much,  if  at  all,  the  foregoing  esti- 
mates, it  is  evident  that  the  average  cow  of  the 
country  is  far  below  a  standard  which  is  desirable 
and  entirely  practicable.  The  tables  show  that  there 
has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  average  cow 
product,  especially  during  the  last  two  or  three  dec- 
ades. But  the  progress  is  by  far  too  slow.  A  very 
good  annual  average  yield  of  milk  is  5000  pouuds,  in- 
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stead  of  3000,  and  200  to  225  pounds  of  butter  per 
cow,  instead  of  125  pounds.  Many  herds  kept  in  a 
plain,  practical  farm  fashion  attain  still  better  re- 
sults. 

Some.  Cows  Not  Worth  Keeping. — There  are  mani- 
festly many  cows  in  the  country,  probably  some  mil- 
lions, that  do  not  produce  the  value  of  their  annual 
cost,  however  cheap  and  wastefully  poor  their  keep- 
ing may  be.  It  is  apparent  that  if  but  two  cows 
were  kept,  of  the  suggested  standard  of  production, 
in  place  of  every  three  of  the  existing  average  qual- 
ity, the  aggregate  products  of  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  country  would  be  increased  more  than  10  per 
cent,  while  the  aggregate  cost  to  their  owners  ought 
to  be  less,  and  probably  would  be. 

Every  possible  influence  should  be  exerted  to  in- 
duce dairy  farmers  to  weed  out  their  herds  and  keep 
fewer  cows  and  better  ones.  At  least,  the  average 
quality  of  cows  kept  for  dairy  purposes  should  be 
brought  up  to  a  respectable  and  profitable  standard. 
For  the  present  the  cow  owner  may  reasonably  re- 
quire something  over  two  gallons  of  milk  per  day  for 
four  months,  then  two  gallons  a  day  for  the  next 
four,  and  at  least  two  months  more  in  milk  during 
the  year,  with  constantly  decreasing  yield.  This 
provides  for  an  annual  average  yield  of  5000  pounds 
of  milk,  or  575  gallons,  which  is  a  fair  ideal  standard 
for  the  dairy  cow  in  the  United  States. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  and  Fruit  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

This  is  a  combination  which  has  been  often  urged, 
and  frequently  carried  to  success.  Since  the  quietude 
in  the  fruit  lines  began  there  has  been  wider  disposi- 
tion for  side  issues,  but  all  do  not  know  how  to  make 
them.  Mrs.  E.  F.  M.  writes  for  the  Fresno  Republi- 
can suggestions  which  deal  directly  with  conditions 
in  she  great  interior  valley: 

Adaptations. — The  successful  poultry  raiser  must 
be  bright,  active,  patient  and  energetic,  and  have  a 
liking  for  the  business.  Every  orchardist  and  vine- 
yardist  in  Fresno  county  has  the  ideal  poultry  ranch, 
io  a  crude  state — climate,  water,  green  feed  (alfalfa) 
and  shade  (fruit  or  other  trees)  for  the  fowls  during 
the  warm  summer  months. 

Reciprocity. — The  profit  from  eggs  is  small  during 
the  fruit  season,  as  prices  are  low;  also  low  during 
the  rainy  season  when  the  fowls  are  moulting,  so  the 
time  can  more  advantageously  be  spent  in  harvest- 
ing the  fruit  and  raisins,  but  after  this  the  attention 
can  again  be  given  to  the  poultry  and  with  more  or 
less  success,  according  to  the  houses,  breed  and 
management. 

Accommodations. — The  houses  should  be  built  free 
from  draught,  to  some  extent  to  the  southern  ex- 
posure. Chickens  should  be  prevented  from  roost- 
ing out  of  doors,  where  they  are  more  or  less  sub- 
jected to  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere  and  con- 
sequently to  diseases.  The  roofs  and  nests  should 
be  movable  and  easy  of  access,  to  be  easily  cleaned. 
The  nests,  always  filled  with  short,  fine  straw,  should 
be  burned  and  cleaned  often.  I  prefer  common  coal- 
oil  cans  for  nest  boxes,  as  they  afford  no  cracks  for 
vermin  and  can  be  easily  burned  out  with  no  danger 
of  taking  fire.  The  roosts  should  be  saturated  with 
coal  oil  to  kill  the  vermin.  I  use  the  poultry-house 
cleanings  on  asparagus  and  strawberry  plants,  thus 
deriving  a  profit  from  my  poultry  in  another  chan- 
nel.   Cleanliness  is  very  important. 

Breeds. — What  better  breed  can  we  start  with 
than  the  Leghorn  ?  Among  their  many  virtues  is 
their  ability  to  lay  eggs  the  year  around.  Even  the 
chicks  feather  quickly,  thus  being  easy  to  raise.  At 
five  months  th'e  pullets  begin  to  lay  large  eggs. 

We  can  have  them  in  Black,  Brown,  Buff  or  White. 
My  choice  is  unhesitatingly  the  White,  as  they 
match  our  whitewashed  fences  and  houses,  and  their 
bright  red  combs  and  yellow  legs  contrast  so  prettily 
with  the  green  alfalfa.  In  the  spring  eggs  are  cheap, 
consequently  profits  are  small;  but  in  the  fall  and 
wiuter,  when  green  feed  is  scarce,  is  the  time  we  are 
liable  to  get  eggs  when  prices  are  high. 

Fe&iing,  —In  the  morning  I  feed  chopped  onions 
and  clover  mixed  with  bran  and  middlings,  scalded 
with  hot  water  or  milk.  If  the  onions  or  clover  are 
not  handy,  go  to- the  barn,  if  you  feed  alfalfa,  scrape 
up  the  leaves  from  the  hay,  cook  or  steam  these  and 
mix  them  up  instead.  This  mixture  must  be  moist 
enough  just  to  be  a  little  sticky.  The  best  way  to 
feed  this  is  in  a  trough  nailed  to  the  wall,  which  pre- 
vents the  fowls  wasting  it  or  getting  their  feet  in  it. 
Every  other  morning  during  the  fall  and  winter  (not 
so  often  in  summer)  I  add  to  this  mixture  jack  rab- 
bit, which  I  skin,  dress,  and  then  run  through  the 
bone  machine.  This  diet  provides  nitrogen,  starch, 
lime,  fat  and  phosphates,  and,  in  fact,  every  sub- 
stance required  to  enable  a  hen  to  produce  eggs. 
This  food  can  be  fed  at  a  great  profit.  In  the  morn- 
ing place  before  them  only  what  they  will  eat  up 
clean.  I  let  them  run  all  day  and  at  night  they  are 
ready  for  a  feed  of  wheat. 

Flocks  for  Laying  and  Breeding. — I  allow  about 
forty  hens  to  each  pen,  let  them  out  for  range  every 


day,  and  keep  no  males  with  the  laying  hens  except 
in  breeding  season.  This  also  insures  fresh  eggs 
even  in  the  warmest  weather  (it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  an  infertile  egg  never  spoils),  which  will  add  to 
your  reputation  for  selling  only  a  first-class  article, 
thus  commanding  at  all  times  a  price  a  shade  better 
than  market  quotations. 

In  the  breeding  season  I  pick  out  my  choicest  pul- 
lets and  hens  and  mate  them  with  the  best  male  pro- 
curable, sometimes  of  my  own  raising  and  again 
with  fresh  blood  from  some  reliable  breeder.  I  then 
allow  these  chickens  the  range  and  keep  the  others 
under  lock. 

Raising  Chicks. — As  Leghorns  do  not  set,  I  use  an 
incubator  to  hatch  and  a  brooder  to  raise  the  chicks. 
For  a  few  weeks  the  chicks  require  attention,  but 
they  soon  grow  and  become  less  troublesome.  I  al- 
ways try  to  sell  a  few  settings  of  eggs  during  this 
season  by  advertising.  I  sell  all  surplus  cockerels  at 
fancy  prices  and  hens  over  two  years  old  at  market 
quotations,  as  at  that  time  they  have  outlived  their 
usefulness. 

Etceteras. — Too  much  importance  cannot  be  given 
to  the  one  item  of  keeping  plenty  of  fresh  water  be- 
fore your  fowls,  together  with  plenty  of  gravel  or 
grit  or  ground  sea  shells.  Dust  boxes  filled  with 
wood  ashes  and  fine  road  dust  will  be  quickly  used 
by  the  hens  to  bathe  in.  The  lye  in  the  ashes  will 
kill  the  lice  and  vermin.  Try  to  produce  from  your 
own  land  all  that  you  feed  and  give  the  business  all 
the  time  and  attention  it  deserves  even  to  its  small- 
est detail,  being  regular  and  systematic  in  all  its 
work  and  make  it  an  item  justifying  an  account. 
You  will  soon  see  where  you  are  running,  ahead  or 
behind. 


How  Many  Eggs? 


Mr.  A.  M.  Halstead,  writing  on  the  above  subject, 
says  that  some  years  since  a  tabulated  statement 
went  the  rounds  of  the  press,  showing  that  a  hen 
could  not  possibly  lay  more  than  600  eggs  in  her  nat- 
ural life.  The  number  was  parceled  out  as  follows: 
The  first  year  after  birth,  15  to  20;  second  year,  100 
to  120;  third  year,  120  to  135;  fourth  year,  100  to  115; 
fifth  year,  70  to  80;  sixth  year,  50  to  00;  seventh 
year,  35  to  40;  eighth  year,  15  to  20.  This  table  was 
assumed  and  based  upon  a  microscopic  investigation 
of  the  ovarium  of  a  hen  by  some  European  savant; 
for  once,  science  was  wrong.  Recently  a  number  of 
persons  have  kept  careful  count,  and  have  found  an 
egg  production  of  nearly  1000  during  the  eight  or 
nine  years  of  a  hen's  life.  I  myself  have  had  a  yield 
of  over  350  eggs  per  hen  in  two  years,  averaging  175 
yearly  from  a  Hock  of  Crevecceurs,  and  my  Brown 
Leghorns  yearly  exceed  that  record.  Two  years 
since  from  a  flock  of  sixty-one  hens  at  first,  of  which 
two  died  in  February  and  March,  and  thirty-four 
were  killed  for  the  table  prior  to  July,  I  gathered, 
from  January  1st  and  September  1st,  6257  eggs. 
Taking  forty-three  as  the  average  number  of  hens 
through  the  season,  this  gives  an  average  of  145 
eggs  per  hen  per  season  of  eight  months.  Of  these 
sixty-one  hens,  twenty-five  were  Brown  Leghorns, 
six  Light  Brahmas,  four  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  the 
rest  were  crosses  and  mongrels.  Had  the  flock  been 
all  Leghorns,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  average 
would  have  been  fully  175  eggs  per  hen. 

Hints  for  Practice, — This  production  of  eggs  may 
be  forced  by  suitable  feeding,  and,  in  breeding  for 
profit,  it  should  be  done.  Assuming  the  table  given 
above  to  be  correct,  in  proportion  of  the  eggs  laid  at 
certain  ages  of  the  fowl,  it  follows  that  to  get  the  full 
value  of  the  egg  production  we  must  keep  hens  until 
the  fourth  year.  If,  by  proper  feeding  and  atten- 
tion, we  can  cause  her  to  lay  three-fourths  or  more 
of  that  possible  number  during  the  first  two  years, 
we  can  then  fatten  her  for  market,  and  fill  her  place 
in  the  yard  by  younger  fowls,  to  go  through  the 
same  forcing  process.  It  is  folly  to  feed  and  keep 
a  hen  for  four  years,  when  the  bulk  of  her  product 
may  be  obtained  from  her  in  half  that  time.  I 
should,  therefore,  advise  fitting  her  for  market  as 
soon  as  she  has  finished  the  last  of  her  second  sea- 
son's laying,  which  is  usually  about  June.  The  cocks 
may  be  kept  until  three  years  old,  if  desired,  but 
usually  two  years  will  be  found  the  most  profitable 
age  to  market  them. 

In  the  11  old  time,"  it  was  a  good  flock  of  hens  that 
average  500  eggs  per  annum.  Now,  an  average  of 
100  is  esteemed  a  low  figure,  150  per  head  being  con- 
sidered the  necessary  number  to  entitle  a  flock  to  be 
called  good  layers.  We  frequently  hear  of  instances 
where  an  average  of  200  and  upwards  have  been 
produced  by  small-sized  flocks,  but  these  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule. 


How  Much  To  Feed. 


To  know  how  much  to  feed,  first  weight  the  food 
for  a  certain  number  of  fowls  and  let  them  eat  until 
the  last  one  walks  away  fully  satisfied.  Then  weigh 
the  portion  left  over.  The  difference  will  be  the 
amount  eaten.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  flocks  do  not  eat  the  same  quantity  every  day 
but  the  weighing  of  the  food  will  give  you  practical 
knowledge  of  about  how  much  a  flock  will  eat  at  a 
meal.    Having  determined  the  quantity,  make  it  a 


rule  to  feed  one-third  of  a  meal  (or  not  over  one-half) 
in  the  morning,  so  as  to  make  the  hens  work  and 
scratch.  At  night  give  them  a  full  meal.  Never  al- 
low any  of  the  food  to  remain  over,  but  clean  out  the 
troughs.  Also,  never  give  the  fowls  anything  to  eat 
at  noon. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Mohair  Notes. 


Our  readers  are  already  fully  informed  upon  the 
mohair  revival  and  that  the  goat  is  once  more  in  the 
ascendancy,  while  the  sheep  is  over  the  left.  Men- 
tion has  also  been  made  of  Col.  C.  P.  Bailey's  An- 
goras as  being  in  the  front  row  of  the  industrially 
blessed.  In  view  of  this  fact,  gossip  about  the  goat 
such  as  Capt.  Brainard  gathers  for  the  Tree  and  Vine 
(though  we  fail  to  see  what  right  a  goat  has  to  be  in 
either)  is  entertaining. 

Mr.  Bailey's  Pets.  —Mr.  C.  P.  Bailey  of  San  Jose 
has  for  many  years  been  breeding  Angoras,  and  has 
been  very  successful.  He  has  at  all  times  bred  all 
the  pure  blooded  animals  he  could,  and  has  also  bred 
a  great  many  crosses  of  these  animals  with  the  com- 
mon goats  of  California.  The  half-breed  goats  show 
a  great  improvement  in  beauty  and  flesh  over  the 
common  goats,  and  the  three-quarter  blood  Angoras 
give  quite  a  good  fleece,  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity, and  this  is  decidedly  improved  in  the  seven- 
eighths  and  fifteen-sixteenths  blood.  It  is  only  from 
the  pure  bloods,  however,  that  the  superlatively 
good  mohair  is  obtained,  such  as  equals  or  exceeds 
in  quality  that  imported  from  Turkey  and  Africa. 

In  the  market  mohair  is  graded  into  about  eight 
qualities,  but  the  manufacturers  make  even  more 
than  this  in  selecting  it  for  their  specialties.  First 
quality  consists  of  the  finest,  pure-blooded  kid  hair, 
lustrous  and  silky,  and  at  least  6  inches  long.  We 
have  seen  this,  in  samples  raised  by  Mr.  Bailey, 
fully  10  inches  long.  Second  quality  is  fine  ewe 
combing,  6  inches  long  or  more.  Third  grade  is 
older  ewe  and  fine  wether  combing.  Fourth  grade 
is  the  product  of  bucks  and  old  goats  and  coarse- 
haired  wethers.  Fifth  to  seventh  grade  is  low  to 
medium  carding,  less  than  6  inches  long,  while  the 
eighth  grade  consists  of  common  and  burry  fleeces 
and  those  slightly  gray  in  color. 

Goat  Shins. — Angora  skins  are  in  demand  for 
robes  and  other  purposes,  and  are  valuable  accord- 
ing to  size,  quality  of  pelt,  and  quality  and  thickness 
of  the  mohair.  The  best  are  worth  $2  50  per  skin, 
and  from  this  down,  in  all  grades,  to  75  cents  or 
thereabouts  for  very  common  quality.  The  skins 
are  also  tanned  for  glove  leather,  and  the  glove  in- 
dustry is  a  large  and  profitable  business. 

Mohair. — The  use  of  mohair  is,  as  has  been  before 
remarked,  greatly  increasing.  The  dress  goods  hav- 
ing loops  and  knots  requires  mohair  for  its  produc- 
tion, and  these  goods  have  been  very  much  desired. 
Another  style  of  goods  is  cloth  possessing  a  fine 
luster,  and  for  this  the  lustrous  mohair  is  needed; 
Astrackhan  cloth  and  many  kinds  of  braids  and 
trimmings.  Mohair  is  now  mixed  with  common  wool 
to  give  strength,  and  also  with  cotton  and  silk  to 
improve  appearances. 

The  average  clip  of  mohair  from  a  full-blood  goat 
is  from  four  to  six  pounds,  but  often  as  high  as 
eight  to  ten  pounds  are  obtained.  Fifteen-sixteenths 
blood  give  a  clip  of  three  to  five  pouuds,  and  seven- 
eighths  blood  two  to  three  pounds.  The  three- 
quarters  blood  gives  only  one  to  two  pounds  per 
clip,  and  below  that  grade  it  is  not  profitable  to 
shear.    The  flesh  and  skins  are  profitable,  however. 

The  original  flock  of  Mr.  Bailey's  goats  cam";  from 
Turkey,  and  he  has  from  time  to  time  added  new 
blood  from  vairous  other  flocks,  the  last  being  from 
a  very  fine  pure-blooded  strain  which  he  found  in 
South  Africa  and  imported  at  a  great  expense. 
Thus  it  is  believed  that  the  stock  bred  by  Mr.  Bailey 
has  the  distinction  of  having  as  good  constitution 
and  bearing  as  good  a  quality  of  mohair  as  any  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Bailev  has  on  exhibition  at  the  fac- 
tory of  the  Angora  Robe  and  Glove  Company  one 
Angora  fleece  taken  from  a  three-year-old  buck 
raised  at  his  Nevada  ranch  that  weighs  twelve 
pounds,  one  year's  growth. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  three  large  flocks  of  these  animals, 
one  near  Soledad,  in  California,  one  in  Nevada  and 
one  in  New  Mexico.  The  one  in  California  is  now 
being  sheared.  Mr.  Bailey's  son  is  in  New  Mexico, 
superintending  the  operation  there,  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  shearing  will  proceed  to  Nevada, 
where  shearing  will  not  take  place  until  April  or 
May,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  weather. 

Good  Word  for  Goats. — As  a  whole,  the  business  of 
raising  mohair  has  been  much  better  than  raising 
wool,  and  the  demand  is  now  on  so  broad  a  basis 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  very  permanent.  There  is  also 
a  great  advantage  in  the  fact  that  goats  will  eat  and 
thrive  upon  a  much  coarser  fodder  than  sheep.  If 
a  field  of  brush  needs  clearing  a  band  of  Angoras 
will  do  the  work  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  objection  that  American  mohair  has  not  kept 
up  to  the  standard  of  Turkish  no  longer  exists,  for 
Mr.  Bailey  has  bred  his  flocks  up  to  that  high 
standard,  and  heavy  weight  as  well. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Over  the   Hills  and   Far  Away. 


Over  the  hills  and  far  away 
A  little  boy  steals  from  his  morning  play, 
And  under  the  blossoming  apple  tree 
He  lies  and  dreams  of  the  things  to  be ; 
Of  battles  fnught  and  victories  won, 
Of  wrongs  o'erthrown  and  of  great  deeds 
done, 

Of  the  valor  that  he  shall  prove  some  day 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away — 

Over  the  hills  and  "far  away. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 

It's  oh  for  the  toil  the  livelong  day! 

But  it  mattered  not  to  the  soul  aflame 

With  the  love  for  riches  and  power  and  fame  ! 

On,  O  man !  while  the  sun  is  high — 

On  to  the  certain  joys  that  lie 

Yonder  where  blazeth  the  noon  of  day, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away — 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 

An  old  man  lingers  at  close  of  day ; 

Now  that  his  journey  is  almost  done, 

His  battles  fought  and  his  victories  won, 

The  old-time  honesty  and  truth, 

The  trustfulness  and  the  friends  of  youth, 

Home  and  mother — where  are  they? 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away — 

Over  the  hills,  and  far  away. 

—Eugene  Field. 


A  Mean  Revenge. 

' '  Sam  !  Sam  !  Sam  !  Where  the  deuce 
is  that  fellow  ?  " 

I  had  rung  the  bell  until  I  was  tired 
and  out  of  patience,  and  then  called  for 
him  until  I  was  out  of  breath,  and  still 
he  did  not  come. 

If  you  want  to  know  who  I  am  allow 
me  to  inform  you  that  my  name  is 
George  Boomerang,  better  known  in 
Frazedona,  where  I  reside,  as  Captain 
Boomerang,  late  of  the  army.  I  am  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  own  the 
finest  bouse  in  town  and  keep,  or  did 
keep  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sam,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  brush  my  clothes,  hat 
and  boots  and  adjust  my  leg. 

I  refer  to  a  wooden  leg.  The  original 
leg  ran  against  a  cannon  ball  during 
our  late  unpleasantness,  and  I  have 
never  seen  it  since. 

Well,  it  was  Sam's  duty  to  take  that 
wooden  leg  off  at  night  and  to  be  on 
hand  in  the  morning  to  put  it  on  be- 
fore I  got  out  of  bed,  and  now  you  know 
why  I  was  yelling,  "Sam  !  Sam  !  Sam  !  " 

And  when  I  inform  you  that  this  was 
the  morning  of  my  wedding  day  per- 
haps you  can  imagine  how  anxious  I 
was  to  get  on  to  my  legs  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Yes  ma'am,  I  was  the  lucky  fellow 
that  had  walked  into  the  affections — 
on  a  wooden  leg  too— of  the  handsomest 
girl  in  Frazedona  and  was  that  day  to 
lead  her  to  the  altar.  But  I  must  get 
my  leg  on  first,  and,  as  Sam  wouldn't 
or  couldn't  come,  1  rolled  out  of  bed  and 
went  hopping  around  on  one  foot  to 
find  my  leg. 

Now,  my  dear  reader,  when  the  sur- 
geon trimmed  my  stump  after  that 
little  affair  with  the  cannon  ball  he 
sawed  it  off  uncommonly  short,  so  per- 
haps you  can  faintly  imagine  my  feeling 
when,  after  hopping  around  my  room, 
I  found  what  I  supposed  to  be  my  leg, 
but,  upon  attempting  to  adjust  it, 
discovered  that  it  was  intended  to  go 
on  below  the  knee. 

"Do  wooden  legs  shrink?  That's 
just  what  I  want  to  know,"  said  I.  And 
then  I  rang  the  bell  and  called  "Sam  I" 

Well  Samuel  didn't  come,  but  my 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Bloom,  did. 

"  Mrs.  Bloom,"  I  cried,  "where  is 
Sam  ?" 

She  answered  me  through  the  key- 
hole of  the  door.  "  He  left  the  house 
last  night  about  11  o'clock.  Took  his 
trunk  with  him,  and  said  he  was  going 
to  leave  town  by  the  midnight  train." 

I  couldn't  understand  it  at  first.  I 
had  always  used  Sam  well,  paid  him 
good  wages,  and  he  had  seemed  perfect- 
ly contented  with  his  situation,  and 
served  me  faithfully  until  now. 

Suddenly  an  idea  struck  me,  and  the 
whole  cause  of  Sam's  perfidy  was  re- 
vealed to  me. 

"By  heavens,  it  is  Slympkins!"  I 
yelled.  "Slympkins  is  the  cause  of  all 
my  woe.  He  bribed  Sam  to  steal  my 
leg  on  this  my  wedding  day  and  leave 
th's  insufficient  prop  in  place  of  it." 

Jim  Slympkins  is  or  was  my  rival. 


He  is  the  only  son  of  his  father,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  the  most  wealthy  gentle- 
man in  Frazedona.  Consequently  Jim 
doesn't  do  anything  but  smoke  cigars, 
drive  round  town  behind  his  splendid 
grays,  and  devote  himself  to  the  ladies 
generally. 

I  rather  had  the  advantage  of  Slymp- 
kins. To  be  sure,  Slympkins  had  or 
was  expecting  to  have  much  more 
wealth  than  I  could  boast  of  but  he 
hadn't  my  face,  you  know,  or  anything 
like  it. 

I  was  sorry  for  Slmypkins,  but,  hang 
it,  my  dear  sir,  what  could  I  do  ?  If  he 
had  chosen  Miss  Short,  MissGinx,  Miss 
Broad,  or,  in  fact,  any  one  but  Miss 
Amelia  Seymour,  it  would  have  been 
well.  But  it  was  really  absurd  for 
Slympkins  to  suppose  that  I  would  al- 
low him  or  any  other  man  to  marry 
Amelia — at  least  while  I  had  a  wooden 
leg. 

I  would  have  given  Slympkins  any- 
thing in  reason,  but  it  was  truly  ridicu- 
lous for  him  to  think  that  I  would  give 
him  Amelia.  I  told  her  so  and  then  I 
folded  her  to  my  breast,  and  she  folded 
me  to  her  breast  and  I  allowed  her  to 
sip  the  honey  from  my  ruby  lips. 

Yes,  I  had  won  her,  and  poor  Slymp- 
kins was  fairly  wild  with  rage.  He  had 
sworn  to  be  revenged,  but  I  laughed  at 
his  threats. 

I  was  seated  at  the  breakfast  table 
sipping  my  coffee  half  au  hour  after- 
ward when  Mrs.  Bloom  came  running 
in,  crying: 

"  Oh,  captain,  I  know  all  about  it !  " 

"What,  the  leg?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  My  daughter 
Eliza  says  she  saw  Mr.  Slympkins  give 
Sam  some  money  last  night." 

"Yes  I  know  it  was  Slympkins." 

"  More  than  that.  Sam  was  married 
last  night  to  Miss  Seymour's  maid,  and 
they  went  off  together  by  the  12  o'clock- 
train. 

"But,  my  dear  woman,"  said  I,  "I 
don't  care  anything  about  whom  he  has 
married  or  where  he  has  gone.  The 
question  is,  Has  he  carried  my  leg  with 
him  ?" 

"  Why,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

"  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  want  to 
know,  ma'am.  This  isn't  a  time  for 
trifling.  You  must  remember  that  I 
am  to  be  married  to-day,  and,  by  Jove  ! 
I  want  my  leg  !  " 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  Slympkins  for 
it?" 

Yes  and  be  laughed  at.  No,  I  don't 
intend  to  let  him  know  anything  about 
the  trouble  he  has  caused  me.  Besides 
I  don't  know  that  he  has  got  it." 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  WThy,  just  as  soon  as  I  finish  my 
breakfast  I  shall  go  to  Mr.  Seymour's 
and  tell  him  of  the  perfidy  of  my  serv- 
ant— and  I  shall  take  that  leg  to  prove 
my  statement —  and,  unless  he  objects 
very  strongly,  I  shall  insist  on  being 
married  upon  crutches  rather  than  to 
have  the  wedding  postponed.  That 
would  please  Slympkins  too  much.  It's 
what  he  expects,  but  I'll  disappoint 
him,  by  Jove  !  " 

I  finished  my  coffee,  and  going  to  my 
chamber  I  took  the  ownerless  leg,  and 
wrapped  it  up  in  paper.  Then  I  came 
down,  and  ordering  my  carriage  rode 
out  to  Mr.  Seymour's  residence. 

The  old  gentleman  met  me  at  the 
door.  He  took  no  notice  of  my  crutches. 
With  averted  face  he  bade  me  good- 
morning  and  led  me  into  the  parlor. 

"I'm  sorry,  Captain  Boomerang, 
very  sorry,  but  the  wedding  will  have 
to  be  postponed." 

"What,  not  on  my  account,  I  hope  ?  " 
for  you  see  I  thought  he  had  already 
heard  of  my  loss. 

"Amelia  is  " — 

"  What  ?  My  dear  Amelia  !  Oh,  has 
anything  happened  to  her.    Is  she  ill  ?  " 

"  It's  nothing  serious,  my  dear  cap- 
tain." 

"  But  is  she  ill  ?  Oh,  where  is  she? 
Let  me  go  to  her.    Do  let  me  see  her  ! " 

"She's  in  her  boudoir.  Go.  Per- 
haps you  can  comfort  her." 

I  did  go.  I  burst  into  the  room  and 
found  her  lying  on  the  sofa. 

I  rushed  foward  to  clasp  her  in  my 
arms,  but  recoiled  in  surprise  and 
amazement  when  I  saw  upon  the  chair 
in  front  of  the  lounge  upon  which  she 
was  laying  my — 

"Great  heavens  !  Amelia,  where  did 


you  get  my  leg  ?  "  For  you  see  I  recog- 
nized the  limb  instantly. 

"The  le— Oh,  George  Henry,  I— I— 
can  never  be  your  wife  !  "  she  sobbed, 
fixing  her  liquid  orbs  on  the  limb  before 
her. 

"  But  where  did  you  get  my  leg  ?  "  I 
reiterated,  at  the  same  time  unfolding 
the  paper  from  the  short  one  that  I  had 
brought  with  me. 

"Where  did  you  get  mine?"  she 
screamed,  hopping  up  from  the  lounge 
and  clutching  the  limb  that  I  still  held 
in  my  hand. 

"  Yours  ! "  I  gasped 

"Mine!" 

"Oh,  this  is  too  much  !  " 

Amelia  sat  down,  too,  and  for  about 
two  minutes  we  gazed  into  one  anoth- 
er's faces  without  speaking  a  word. 
At  last  I  spoke. 

"  Oh,  Amelia,  Slympkins  has  played 
a  cruel  joke  upon  us  !  He  bribed  your 
maid  and  my  man  to  change  these 
limbs." 

"  Yes,  and  now  " — 

"  But  luckily  we  have  found  it  out  in 
time,  and  now  the  wedding  can  go  on 
as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

"What!  Would  you  marry  me 
now  ?  " 

"  Nog?  !  "  I  cried  clasping  her  to  my 
breast.  "I'd  marry  you  now  if  you 
hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  upon." 

Then  I  kissed  the  dear  creature,  while 
she  laid  her  beautiful  bead  upon  my 
breast  and  cried  for  joy. 

In  conclusion  I  am  happy  to  inform 
the  reader  that  the  wedding  took  place 
at  precisely  2  o'clock  that  day.  Slymp- 
kins was  not  there,  and  I  haven't  seen 
him  since,  but  when  I  do  see  him — well 
I'll  write  you  about  it. 


Gems  of  Thought. 

I  want  to  help  you  to  grow  as  beau- 
tiful as  God  meant  you  to  be  when  He 
thought  of  you  first. — George  Mac- 
Donald. 

People  glory  in  all  sorts  of  bravery 
except  the  bravery  they  might  show  on 
behalf  of  their  nearest  neighbor. — 
George  Eliot. 

Blessed  is  the  hand  that  prepares  a 
pleasure  for  a  child,  for  there  is  no 
saying  when  and  where  it  may  bloom 
forth. — Jerrold. 

Modern  heroism  does  not  consist  of 
throwing  away  our  lives  on  some  fanci- 
ful field  of  honor,  but  in  enduring  suc- 
cessfully the  little  trials  and  tempta- 
tions of  every-day  life.  —  Religious 
Herald. 

A  life  of  real  virtue,  of  nobleness,  of 
true  greatness,  is  not  an  accident.  It 
comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  from  lofty  as- 
pirations, from  incorruptible  motives, 
long  cherished  and  held  sacred  as  life 
itself. — John  Learned. 

To  do  merely  what  is  safe,  what  pays, 
what  gives  immediate  satisfaction,  re- 
quires no  faith  nor  courage  nor  even 
intelligence.  To  do  the  new  and  higher 
thing,  the  lines  of  which  run  into  the 
infinite  distance,  is  ever  the  call  of  re- 
ligion.— Charles  F.  Dole. 

Forget  yourself.  People  cannot  be 
happy  who  are  constantly  dwelling  in 
thought  upon  themselves,  their  own 
perfections,  their  own  shortcomings, 
what  people  think  of  them,  aod  so  on. 
The  heaviest  burden  of  life  is  often  our- 
selves.— M.  P.  Wells. 

To  be  religious  is  not  to  be  a  seer  of 
vision  and  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  It  is 
not  to  be  a  dweller  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration.  It  is  not  to  be  rapt 
in  sweet  and  serene  meditation.  It  is 
to  be  yourself,  and  being  yourself,  to 
take  the  nature  which  God  has  given 
you  and  use  it  in  His  service  by  using 
it  for  your  fellow  men. — Lyman  Ab- 
bott. 


It  has  become  a  rule  in  many  public 
schools  to  send  any  child  showing  any 
degree  of  sore  throat  home  until  it  can 
present  a  clean  bill  of  health.  The 
reason  for  doing  so  is  that  even  phvsi- 
cians  admit  that  it  is  often  difficult"  to 
determine  where  sore  throat  ends  and 
diphtheria  begins.  As  mild  cases  of 
the  latter  spread  the  contagion,  one's 
duty  to  his  neighbor  is  to  keep  the 
child  with  a  sore  throat  at  home,  and 
away  from  other  playmates  as  well  as 
schoolmates. 


Note  and  Comment. 


That  is  an  exquisite  bit  of  verse  that  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  has  addressed  to  the  dying 
composer  of  "Kathleen  Mavourneen.''  Here 

it  is : 

Kathleen    Mavourneen,  the   song   is  still 
ringing, 

As  fresh  and  as  clear  as  the  trill  of  its  bird. 
In  world-weary  hearts   it   is  sobbing  and 
singing 

In  pathos  too  sweet  for  the  tenderest  word. 

O,  have  we  forgotten   the  one  who  first 
breathed  it? 
And  have  we  forgotten  his  rapturous  art? 
Our  meed  to  the  master  whose  genius  be- 
queathed It: 
O,  why  art  thou  silent,  thou  voice  of  my 
heart? 

Kathleen  Mavourneen,  thy  lover  still  lingers, 
The  long  night  is  waning — the  stars  pale 
and  few. 

Thy  sad  serenader,  with  tremulous  fingers, 
Is  bound  with  his  tears  as  the  lily  with  dew. 

The  old  harpstrings  quaver,  the  old  voice  is 
shaking, 

In  sighs  and  in  sobs  moans  the  yearning  re- 
frain. 

The  old  vision  dims  and  the  old  heart  is 
breaking — 
Kathleen  Mavourneen,  inspire  us  again! 

It  is  almost  as  sweet  and  as  tender  as  the 
famous  song  that  inspired  it. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Adjustable  wire  bustles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  shops,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  may  remain  there. 

The  huge  sleeve,  stiffened  out  in  the 
form  of  a  balloon,  is  already  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  in  the  struggle  to  bring 
the  close  coat  sleeve  back  to  favor 
there  is  no  end  of  novelties  in  sleeve 
designs  for  use  in  summer  gowns. 

Coat  waists  are  not  the  only  style  in 
tailor-made  gowns,  for  the  pointed 
bodice,  fastened  on  one  side,  is  one  of 
the  new  spring  models.  It  opens  in 
front  on  a  full  white  silk  vest,  and 
turns  back  in  large  revers.  White 
satin  ribbon  makes  the  stock  collar 
and  bow. 

Skirts  are  still  cut  in  the  circular 
shape,  between  five  and  seven  yards 
around  at  the  bottom,  with  the  wide 
plait  in  front.  Others  have  the  side 
plaits  on  the  hips  turning  toward  the 
back;  but  the  skirt  of  the  immediate 
future  promises  to  be  less  full  and  cut 
in  gored  breadths,  much  as  it  was  some 
years  ago  before  the  bell  skirt  ap- 
peared. 

Hats  are  broad  brimmed  and  trimmed 
on  each  side  with  wired  loops  of  lace, 
two  of  flowered  or  chameleon  ribbon 
and  nodding  plumes.  Many  of  them 
are  turned  up  high  at  the  back.  This 
effect  is  produced  in  a  narrower  flat- 
brimmed  hat  by  a  flaring  fan-shaped 
bow  of  seven-inch  ribbon  at  the  back, 
with  which  plain  brown  satin  ribbon 
and  cream-flowered  ribbon  are  com- 
bined. 

Again  is  fashion  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
tion, and  while  attractive  spring  novel- 
ties in  materials  and  trimmings  are  un- 
folding their  beauties  in  rapid  succes- 
sion in  the  shops,  the  vital  question  of 
some  radical  change  in  .sleeves  and 
skirts  is  agitating  the  feminine  mind; 
and  just  how  to  have  the  new  gowns 
made  so  that  they  shall  be  in  the  fash- 
ion three  months  hence  is  a  distracting 
puzz'.e  in  modes. 

Flowers,  both  real  and  artificial,  are 
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to  be  worn  this  summer  in  greater  pro- 
fusion than  ever.  Many  of  the  new 
toques  are  made  almost  entirely  of 
flowers,  violets  being  the  favorite. 
Large  hats  blossom  out  in  pink-tinted 
and  purple  roses,  with  shaded  green 
velvet  leaves.  Modest  white  gardenias 
also  are  very  much  used.  One  very  at- 
tractive green  straw  hat  is  trimmed 
wilh  green  and  white  tulle,  white  quills 
and  these  white  blossoms. 

Spring  capes  are  decorated  with  va- 
rious applique  trimmings — jet,  lace  and 
kilted  frills  of  silk  or  chiffon — and  are 
cut  almost  plain  around  the  shoulders, 
falling  in  full  flutes  below.  There  are 
silk  frills  on  the  edges  of  capes  which 
are  entirely  covered  with  applique 
trimming.  Jaunty  cloth  capes  which 
match  the  tailor  gowns  are  cut  round 
and  short,  nearly  four  yards  around  the 
bottom,  and  are  lined  with  chameleon 
silk.  A  plain  turnover  collar,  faced 
with  velvet,  is  the  finish  at  the  neck. 


Fat  Thursday"  in  Italy. 


Of  all  the  quaint  and  curious  holiday 
times  of  the  children  of  all  countries 
there  is  none  more  punctiliously  kept 
to  this  day  than  the  "  Fat  Thursday  " 
of  Lent,  in  Italy.  On  "  Gioveda  Gras- 
so,"  or  "  Pat  Thursday,"  which  occurs 
in  the  middle  of  the  Lenten  season,  the 
young  people  "burn  the  old  woman." 
This  is  the  way  it  is  done,  as  Marietta 
Ambrosi  tells  the  story: 

Almost  every  house  has  a  courtyard 
surrounded  with  balconies;  we  tie  a 
rope  to  each  of  these  balconies,  and  in 
the  middle  we  hang  the  "old  woman." 
Sometimes  she  is  accompanied  by  her 
"  old  man." 

To  make  up  the  "old  woman  "we 
take  an  old  undershirt,  drawers  and 
stockings;  we  stuff  these  with  rags, 
paper  and  straw,  and  with  this  stuffing 
we  put  lots  of  firecrackers.  We  put 
on  for  her  head  a  grotesque  mask,  a 
good  wig  made  of  fine  paper  or  shav- 
ings. Then  we  dress  her  up  with  some 
old  clothes  and  paper  skirts.  Her 
hands  are  made  up  with  a  pair  of  old 
gloves,  and  on  her  feet  she  wears  real 
boots.  She  has  a  parasol  in  one  hand; 
in  the  other  she  holds  a  nice  paper-lace 
handkerchief,  and  a  good  poke-bonnet 
is  on  her  head.  Then  we  place  all  the 
rest  of  the  fireworks  on  her  parasol 
and  around  her  petticoats.  We  let  her 
hang  there  all  day  for  the  children  to 
come  and  see  her,  and  meantime  we  go 
around  to  the  courtyards  to  see  the 
others. 

Curious  Facts. 


In  the  forests  of  Java  a  species  of 
spider  has  been  discovered  which  pro- 
duces webs  of  such  extraordinary 
strength  that  a  knife  is  required  to 
sever  them. 

Muskets  were  first  used  by  the 
French  at  the  siege  of  Arras  in  1414, 
and  came  into  general  use  about  a 
century  after,  Bayonets  were  invented 
at  Bayonne  1673. 

The  city  of  Montpellier,  in  France, 
has  given  peremptory  orders  that  no 
article  of  food  shall  be  delivered  by  the 
grocers  and  butchers  of  that  town,  un- 
less it  is  wrapped  up  in  clean  wrapping 
paper,  and  that  paper  must  not  be 
colored. 

A  man,  says  a  statistician,  smoking 
a  pipe  of  medium  size  blows  out  of  his 
mouth  for  every  time  he  fills  the  pipe 
seven  hundred  smoke  clouds.  If  he 
smokes  four  pips  a  day  for  twenty 
years  he  blows  out  20,440,000  smoke 
clouds. 

How  densely  ignorant  the  Russian 
peasants  are  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
lately  a  swindler  was  arrested  in  the 
government  of  Saratov  for  selling 
among  the  peasantry  a  large  number 
of  tickets  to  the  planet  Jupiter.  Many 
of  the  dupes  had  disposed  of  everything 
they  possessed  in  order  to  buy  such  a 
ticket.  These  would-be  emigrants 
were  promised  estates  and  a  life  of  ease 
and  luxury,  of  course,  and  had  even 
been  told  not  to  take  along  the  pictures 
of  saints,  since  on  Jupiter  they  would 
be  likely  to  make  their  personal  ac- 
quaintance. 


With  Trumpet  and  Drum. 


With  big  tin  trumpet  and  little  red  drum, 
Marching  like  soldiers,  the  children  come  ! 
It  is  this  way  and  that  way  they  circle  and 
file— 

My  !  but  that  music  of  theirs  is  fine ! 
This  way  and  that  way,  and  after  a  while 
They  march  straight  into  this  heart  of 
mine ! 

A  sturdy  old  heart,  but  it  has  to  succumb 
To  the  blare  of  that  trumpet  and  beat  of  that 
drum ! 

Come  on,  little  people,  from  cot  and  from 
hall— 

This  heart  it  hath  welcome  and  room  for  you 
all! 

It  will  sing  you  its  songs  and  warm  you 
with  love, 

As  your  dear  little  arms  with  my  arms  in- 
tertwine ; 

It  will  rock  you  away  to  the  dreamland 
above — 

Oh,  a  jolly  old  heart  is  this  old  heart  of 
mine, 

And  jollier  still  is  it  bound  to  become 
When  you  blow  that  big  trumpet  and  beat 
that  red  drum ! 

So  come !  though  I  see  not  his  dear  little  face 
And  hear  not  his  voice  in  this  jubilant  place, 
I  know  he  were  happy  to  bid  me  enshrine 
His  memory  deep  in  my  heart  with  your 
play— 

Ah  me  I  but  a  love  that  is  sweeter  than 
mine 

Holdeth  my  boy  in  its  keeping  to-day! 
And  my  heart  it  is  lonely— so,  little  folk, 
come, 

March  in  and  make  merry  with  trumpet  and 
drum ! 

—Eugene  Field. 


Paragraphers'  Pleasantries. 


"She  is  the  most  original  woman  I 
ever  knew."  "How  is  that?"  "When 
she  hasn't  anything  to  say  she  doesn't 
talk." — Life. 

"  Scientists  now  say  that  handshak- 
ing conveys  disease."  "Of  course; 
that's  the  way  the  grip  got  started." — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Gladys — Mr.  Pennypacker  told  me  he 
took  you  to  the  church  fair  and  spent  a 
most  enjovable  evening.  Mabel  (with 
a  sigh) — Yes  ;  but  that  was  about  all. 
—Puck. 

How  things  Work:  "I've  lost  my 
doorkey.  "Well,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  buy  another."  "Yes,  but  if  I  do 
I  will  immediately  find  the  one  I  lost." 
— Chicago  Record. 

"I  do  not  see,"  she  said,  with  great 
severity,  "bow  it  would  be  possible  to 
add  to  the  unsightliness  of  bloomers." 
And  the  little  wheelwoman  contented 
herself  with  innocently  remarking  : 
"Perhaps  you  are  prejudiced.  Did 
vou  ever  try  them  on  ?  " — Washington 
Star. 

"The  natural  history  class  will  now 
write  down  the  names  of  twelve  arc- 
tic animals,"  said  the  teacher,  in 
monotonous  tones.  Little  Johnnie 
dashed  off  the  following  and  handed 
his  slate  proudly  to  the  teacher:  "  Six 
seals,  five  polar  bears  and  one  walrus." 
— New  York  Sun. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

House-Cleaning  Suggestions. 


To  clean  mirrors  sponge  them  per- 
fectly free  from  all  dirt,  drying  with 
soft  cloths,  and  when  quite  dry  rub  a 
little  powdered  blue  over  the  glass,  pol- 
ishing it  finally  with  a  soft,  old  silk 
handkerchief. 

The  smoked  and  dusty  globes  of  chan- 
deliers may  be  nicely  cleaned  by  soak- 
ing them  in  hot  water,  to  which  a  little 
sal  soda  has  been  added.  Then  put 
some  ammonia  into  hot  water,  immerse 
the  globes  and  scrub  quickly  with  a 
stiff  brush.  Rinse  thoroughly  and  wipe 
dry. 

Bronze  may  be  plunged  into  boiling 
water  until  warm,  then  cleaned  with 
soapsuds  and  dried  with  old  linen  cloths. 
If  this  is  ineffectual,  try  beeswax  and 
turpentine,'  rubbed  on  and  off  with 
clean,  soft  cloths  ;  sweet  oil  and  polish- 
ing with  a  chamois  is  another  remedy. 

To  brighten  gilt  picture  frames  take 
sufficient  flour  of  sulphur  to  give  a 
golden  tinge  to  about  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  water,  and  in  this  boil  four  or  five 
bruised  onions,  or  garlic,  which  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Strain  off 
the  liquid  and  with  it,  when  cold,  wash 
with  a  soft  brush  any  gilding  which  re- 


quires renewing,  and  when  dry  it  will 
come  out  bright  and  new. 

To  stain  wooden  floors,  mix  about  one 
ounce  of  permanganate  of  potash  in 
about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  water 
and  paint  it  over  the  floor  with  a  large 
painter's  brush.  If  the  appearance  is 
not  dark  enouarh,  a  second  coating  may 
be  given,  or  a  little  more  permanganate 
of  potash  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
Leave  until  quite  dry  and  then  polish 
with  beeswax  and  turpentine. 


Kitchen  Lore. 


Broiled  Mushrooms.  —  Use  large, 
fresh  mushrooms,  pare  the  stalks,  wash 
carefully,  drain  in  a  cloth,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  baste  with  oil  and 
broil  on  a  double  gridiron  over  a  brisk 
fire;  dish  up  on  thin  bread  toast,  press 
lemon  juice  and  pour  melted  butter 
over  and  serve. 

Puree  of  Potato. — Cook  together 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and-  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  add  two  cup- 
fuls  of  boiled  potato  and  one  cupful  of 
boiled  onion  run  through  a  sieve,  and 
two  cupfuls  of  hot  milk.  Let  simmer 
five  minutes ;  pour  in  a  cupful  of 
cream  ;  bring  to  a  boiling  point,  sea- 
son to  taste  and  serve. 

Tarts. — When  pies  are  to  be  made  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  make  more  crust  than 
needed  for  the  present  use.  and  bake  it 
up  in  shells  for  tarts.  Bake  in  the 
gem  pans.  These  shells  will  keep 
quite  a  while  in  a  close  tin  box,  and 
are  handy  for  emergency  to  heat  a 
moment  in  the  oven,  then  fill  with 
some  nice  jam  or  jelly.  They  make  a 
pretty  addition  to  the  tea  table. 

Fritters  —  Excellent  fritters  may 
be  made  either  of  cold  boiled  rice.orcold 
boiled  farina,  by  taking  a  cupful  of 
either  and  stirring  it  into  a  batter  by 
combining  two  cupfuls  of  wheat  flour, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  two  well-beaten  eggs  and 
milk  enough  to  make  it  of  the  ordinary 
batter  consistency.  It  should  be  beaten 
briskly  until  the  batter  is  thoroughly 
smooth,  and  then  baked  in  lard. 

Stewed  Celery. — Stewed  celery  is 
very  nutritious  and  appetizing.  Wash 
thoroughly  and  cut  in  small  pieces 
about  as  string  beans  are  cut,  stew  in 
cold  water  until  very  tender  and  the 
water  cooks  out,  season  with  butter, 
salt  and  cream.  A  delicious  stew  can 
be  made  from  odds  and  ends  of  cold 
beef  or  lamb  cut  in  small  pieces  and 
allowed  to  simmer  for  an  hour,  then 
add  a  few  stalks  of  celery  cut  fine,  and 
just  before  taking  from  the  stove  some 
cold  stock  or  gravy.  Serve  on  slices 
of  crisp  toast  with  baked  potatoes. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Paint  upon  window  glass  may  be 
easily  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  cloth 
wet  in  hot,  strong  vinegar. 

A  little  saltpetre  added  to  the  water 
in  which  cut  flowers  are  put  will  keep 
them  fresh  a  long  time. 

If  brooms  are  dipped  in  a  pail  of  hot 
suds  for  a  minute  or  two  once  a  week 
it  will  make  them  tough  and  pliable, 
and  they  last  much  longer. 

An  essential  article  that  should  be 
found  in  every  kitchen  is  a  vegetable 
brush.  Lettuce,  spinach,  celery  and 
many  other  vegetables  may  be  cleaned 
much  more  readily  with  one  than  with 
the  hands. 

A  piece  of  horseradish  root  put  into 
a  jar  of  pickles  will  keep  the  vinegar 
from  losing  its  strength,  and  the  pickles 
will  not  be  as  liable  to  become  soft  or 
mouldy.  This  is  especially  good  for 
tomato  pickles. 

The  meringue  on  pies  and  puddings, 
which  should  be  a  dainty  foam,  is  often 
but  a  crust  of  leather,  produced  by  too 
hot  an  oven.  After  making  a  meringue 
it  should  be  spread  roughly  but  evenly 
over  the  surface  of  a  pie  or  pudding 
that  is  nearly  but  not  quite  cold.  Turn 
the  heat  off  your  oven  and  bake  it  about 
twenty  minutes.  When  finished  it 
should  be  a  delicate  brown.  Porfes- 
sional  makers  of  fine  pastry  dry  or 
cook  meringues  in  a  very  slow  oven 
from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  then  brown  them  slightly 
with  a  salamander, 


OUT  of 
DEBT! 


ir  I  were  to  write  a  book  to  help  the  unfortunate 
over  the  hard  places  ia  life,  my  first  thought  and 
best  counsel  would  be  "  Ktep  out  of  Debt  I  "  Let 
the  people  of 


AMERICA  AWAKE 


To  the  danger  of  debt.  Urge  it  on  your  family, 
your  friends,  your  customers  and  neighbors;  teach 
your  children  that  debt  is  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  prosperity  and  happiness.    It  is  better 


TO  LIVE  POOR 


For  a  year  or  two,  until  you  get  a  start  in  the 
world,  than  to  be  poor  all  your  life.  How  many 
cash  buyers,  who  have  stuck  closely  to  this  plan, 
are  in  need  to-day  f 


A  FEW  YEARS 


Ago  it  was  thought  a  discredit  to  buy  family  sup- 
plies for  cash— no  tone  about  it.  Times  have 
changed.  The  rule  is  to  pay  cash,  and  the  excep- 
tion is  to  run  a  bill.  Only  those  who  need  the 
credit  are  likely  to  ask  for  it  nowadays.  The  mer- 
chant who  sells  on  credit  knows  he  will  lose  a  cer- 
tain per  cent  of  what  he  credits  and  adds  this  and 
more  to  Ihe  price  of  his  goods  to  meet  such  losses. 
Who  makes  these  losses  good  ?  The  people  who 
pay  have  to  meet  them.  If  you  are 


IN  DEBT  NOW 


Do  not  be  discouraged  about  it.  Look  over  the 
ground  carefully.  Think  a  lit  le  and  try  to  under- 
stand your  chances  of  paying  up,  caring  for  your 
family  and  yourself  and  having  a  little  ahead  after 
awhile.  Do  not  blame  the 


OTHER  FELLOW 


For  your  misfortunes.  If  your  situation,  or  loca- 
tion, or  business  Is  not  congenial  change  it,  but  do 
not  change  often.  De  sure  you  aru  bettering  it 
when  you  change.  Let  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold be  in  sympathy  with  your  efforts.  Do  not 
wait  for  a  change  of  administration  or  a  change  of 
times.  "Quit  you  like  men,"  and  change  the  times 
yourself.  You  can  save  on  what  you  are  now  pay- 
ing 10,  20,  50  and  sometimes  100  per  cent  by  placing 
your  orders  with 

THE  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 


SMITHS 


CASH 

STORE, 


414,  416, 418  Front  St,  S.  F„  Ca], 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Arizona  Views  and  Practices. 


The  Arizona  Experiment  Station  is 
doing  good  work  in  promotion  of  local 
development  by  holding  conventions  of 
local  agriculturists.  The  Rural  has 
received  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
such  a  convention  recently  held,  which 
yields  interesting  paragraphs  on  irri- 
gation practice. 

Distributing  Water  by  the  Hour  Method. 
James  McMillan  of  Gila  Bend  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  the  hour  method  of 
distributing  water  as  most  economical. 
Under  this  method  the  canal  company 
would  deliver  the  water  to  the  land  to 
be  irrigated — to  the  farmer— the 
amount  of  water  desired,  charging  him 
for  the  use  of  it  for  the  number  of 
hours  it  remained  on  his  land;  he  thus 
pays  for  only  what  he  gets  and  gets 
what  he  pays  for,  and  it  is  none  of  his 
neighbor's  business  how  much  or  how 
littTe  he  gets.  The  first  result  of  this 
paying  for  what  he  gets  is  that  he  buys 
a  large  head  of  water  in  order  to  get 
over  the  ground  quickly;  then  he  does 
not  call  for  the  water  until  his  ditches, 
borders  or  furrows  have  been  gone 
over  and  prepared  to  receive  it;  and 
when  he  does  get  it  he  takes  care  of  it 
night  and  day,  for  he  is  working  for 
the  benefit  of  his  own  pocket.  He  will 
also  find  that  cultivation  will  take  the 
place  of  irrigation  to  a  marked  extent 
and  to  the  advantage  of  his  products. 
Under  this  system  I  think  we  would 
see  no  water  in  the  roads,  there  would 
be  no  neighborhood  bitterness,  and 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  saving  of 
water  to  make  what  we  have  now 
cover  a  much  larger  tract  of  land. 

Great  Saving  in  Water.— W.  S.  John- 
son of  Mesa  took  similar  ground.  The 
seepage  of  a  full  head  of  water  divided 
into  four  canals  is  three  and  one-half  as 
much  as  when  held  in  one  body.  The 
evaporation  is  six  times  as  much  when 
divided  into  four  parts  as  when  held  in 
one  body.  This  comes  from  the  fact 
that  a  small  stream  becomes  much 
more  heated  than  a  large  one.  The 
small  one  runs  slowly  while  a  heavy 
body  flows  fast.  Then  there  are  four 
surfaces  instead  of  one  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  wind.  The  waste  of  water 
running  through  foul  canals  or  ditches 
is  very  great,  as  was  shown  by  an  at- 
tempt made  on  the  1st  of  October  to 
irrigate  twenty  acres  of  alfalfa  with 
200  iuches  of  water  through  a  foul 
ditch.  The  water  was  sufficient  to  have 
completed  the  work  in  ten  hours,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  time  but  five  acres 
were  finished.  On  the  7th  of  October 
the  task  was  again  undertaken.  This 
time  the  first  five  hours  were  spent 
cleaning  the  ditch,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  next  five  hours  the  ten  acres  were 
ail  irrigated.  If  50  inches  flow  of 
water  will  cover  one-fourth  acre  per 
hour,  100  inches  will  cover  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  per  hour,  200  inches 
two  acres  per  hour,  and  400  inches  five 
acres  per  hour.  The  difference  in  a 
farmer  irrigating  five  acres  per  hour 
and  irrigating  one-fourth  acre  p?r  hour 
is  that,  to  irrigate  five  acres  per  hour, 
you  must  have  two  good  men,  while  to 
irrigate  one-fourth  acre  per  hour  you 
may  use  one  boy  only. 

Irrigating  Orchard.  —  Mr.  Isaacs 
stated  that  he  considered  water  re- 
ceived every  thirty  or  forty  days  would 
be  sufficient  to  keep  an  orchard  through 
the  dry  season  provided  there  was 
plenty  of  cultivation.  He  cited  an  in- 
stance where  a  young  orchard  was 
without  water  for  110  davs,  yet  few 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 
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trees  were  lost.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  irrigate  by  running  a  small, 
trickling  stream  continuously;  but  if 
the  water  can  be  held  by  combination 
with  neighbors,  and  get  a  full  head  for 
a  short  time,  much  benefit  may  be  de- 
rived. 

Chaplain  Winfield  Scott  stated  that 
the  lay  of  the  land,  its  character, 
whether  low,  adobe  or  gravel,  and 
things  of  this  kind  have  much  to  do 
with  the  economical  use  of  water.  He 
found  that  the  use  of  water  for  young 
trees  was  a  different  thing  from  irri- 
gating large  trees.  He  stated  that,  if 
he  could  have  all  the  water  he  wanted 
when  it  was  cold  and  fill  the  land — a 
sandy  loam— full  of  water,  he  could 
make  the  trees  live  through  the  dry 
season  with  very  little  additional 
water.  He  considers  cultivation  the 
principal  thing  -cultivation,  cross-cul- 
tivation and  sub-soil  cultivation.  When 
water  is  short  he  uses  the  following 
method:  "I  have  my  ditches  laid  out 
in  chc"ck  boxes  and  have  everything 
ready  before  the  water  comes,  then 
turn  the  water  on  the  first  row,  when 
it  arrives,  then  shut  down  the  gates 
and  make  it  go  to  the  next  row,  and  so 
on.  Do  not  spread  the  water  over  an 
area  that  it  will  not  wet  well.  I  find 
we  try  to  run  the  water  too  far. 
Where  we  try  to  run  it  across  forty 
acres  the  first  get  enough  and  do  well, 
while  the  last  in  the  row  are  very  poor. 
I  find  that  my  apricots  fruit  the  best 
where  they  get  the  most  water — right 
on  the  ditch.  There  is  water  enough 
wasted  to  care  for  most  of  the  ranches. 
I  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  figs 
to  amount  to  anything.  Peaches  need 
more  water  than  apricots.  I  made  a 
mistake  when  setting  out  my  orchard. 
I  have  pears,  peaches,  apricots  and 
almonds  all  growing  together  and  have 
to  irrigate  them  all  in  the  same  manner. 
They  do  not  all  need  the  same  amount 
of  water,  so  some  of  them  get  water 
when  they  should  not  have  it." 


Lamp-chimney  sellers  can't 

give  you  the  shape  for  your 
lamp,  without  the  Index.  They 
have  it ;  but  some  don't  care. 
Let  us  send  you  one  ;  free. 

"Pearl  top"   and  "pearl 
^lass  "  are  trade-mark  names 
for  tough  glass  and  fine  work. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

l'tttbburgh  Pa 
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THb SURRENDER  OF  BUFFALO. 

There  are  fifty  eight  head  in  Austin  Corbin's  great 
parkin  New  Hampshire.  The  old  bulls  have  always 
objected  to  separation,  but  as  usual  "the  Page"  won 
and  now  divides  them  into  four  herds.  Result:  Order 
for45<  miles.  9  ft.  fence,  close  enough  to  hold  foxes. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER   on  trinl 

and  no  money  paid 
until  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Wash- 
ing easy.  Clothes 
clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child 
can  use  it.  I  pay 
freight.  Circulars  free. 
118  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  1 11. 


•ocoooooooooooooooo 


K.  ROSS 


CATALOGUE 
OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICED 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.  C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  ST-^°UI3> 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
"7  .2  3  JY\f\  R  K.  ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cau 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAM  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chloriuation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  ltS84.  Send  for  Circular. 


Such  ills  as 


SORENESS, 
STIFFNESS, 


and  the  like. 


ST.JAGOBS  OIL 

WIPES  OUT 

Promptly  and  Effectually. 


HATHAWAY  FENCE  WIRE. 


PAT.  NOV.  19,  18f9. 


STRONG. 
HANDSOME 


ABOVt,  ^.iIT  IS  ONE-I   ACTUAL  8!—.. 

The  best  substitute  for  barb  wire  ever  invented— perfectly  harmless  to  stock.  This  fencing  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Belle  Mead  Stock  Farm  of  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.,  as  well  as  by  theN.  Y.,  L.  E.&  w.  R.  R. 

GALVANIZED    STEEL   WIRE  NETTINGS 

For  Poultry  Yards,  Pigeon  Houses,  Aviaries,  Etc. 

Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing  and  Gates. 

WIRE  ROPE. 

B  /\  R  B     WI  IRE!       WIRE  CLOTH! 

JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  COMPANY, 

Send  for  Catalogues.  25-27  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfq.  Co. 

MAKERS  OF" 

WIRE 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 

WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  WAVKEGAN,  ILL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE :  8  AND  10    PINE  STREET. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  PACIFIO  COAST  AGENT. 


JUST  WHAT  YOD  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR, 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering  Poultry  Houses,  Sheds  and  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT  A  S1TALL  COST. 
250  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  and  Paint  Complete  


84.00 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


.116  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ill  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


With  this  tnol  every  field  can  be 
maoe  SMOOTH  AS  A   FLOOR  and 
the  soil  pulverized  fine  enough  for  a 
garden  bed. 
This  harrow  is  also  a  great 

ROAD  BUILDER. 

REDUCED  PRICES. 

CLARK'S  FAMOUS  CUTAWAY 
HARROWS. 

Reversible,  with  Extension  Heads. 
Best  tool  ou  earth. 

Write  for  treatise  on  Orchard  Cul- 
ture—Free. 

Allison,  Neff&Co., 

CLARK'S  SMOOTHING  Af>D  LbVtLl>u  HaRKOW.       421  AND  423  MARKET  STKEKT, 

l-Horse,6-ft.cut,ll7;  2-Horse,8-ft.  cut,J2I ;  2  Horse,  10-ft.cut.t25.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


\A7.  C  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 

dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE.— The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 

Is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES,  ETC..  ETC.   Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


April  18,  1896. 
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A  Distinguished  Traveler. 


Iii  this  city  on  the  2d  inst.  H.  De 
Windt  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture 
upon  "  The  Prisons  of  Siberia"  before 

the  Geographical  Society  of  the  Pacific 
in  their  hall  on  Post  street,  this  city. 
He  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Geo.  Dav- 
idson. He  was  candid  and  interesting, 
took  opposite  views  from  those  of  Geo. 
Kennan  and  made  out  a  favorable  case 
for  Siberian  dungeons.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished traveler,  has  had  every  ad- 
vantage of  personal  inspection  and  his 
views  are  entitled  to  considerable 
weight.  According  to  him,  Siberian 
prisons  are  no  worse  than  many  similar 
institutions  and  far  better  than  many 
other  penal  stations.  He  did  not 
deny  point  blank  all  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nan  has  so  positively  affirmed,  but 
simply  said  "  Here  are  the  facts  as  I 
saw  them."  He  is  now  going  from  New 
York  to  Paris  by  land.  He  has  been 
to  Siberia  three  times — in  1887,  1890 
and  1894 — his  mission  this  last  time  be- 
ing to  visit  the  Russian  prisons,  and 
finally  he  crossed  Asia  and  Europe,  tjo- 
ing  by  laud  from  Pekin  to  Calais.  Up- 
on his  return  from  his  last  journey,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  present  new 
expedition.  He  took  passage  on  an 
American  vessel,  the  captain  of  which — 
an  experienced  sealer — told  him  that 
he  had  crossed  Behring  strait  on  the 
ice  seven  times.  Mr.  De  Windt  de- 
cided immediately  that  he  would  try  to 
go  from  New  York  to  London  by  Alaska, 
Behring  strait  and  Siberia,  and  he 
has  reached  this  city.  At  Vancouver 
he  will  meet  Captain  Adair,  the  sealer, 
whose  stories  gave  him  the  idea  of 
crossing  Behring  strait,  and  who  will 
accompany  him.  Mr.  De  Windt  ex- 
pects to  leave  Vancouver  by  the  end  of 
April  with  a  party  of  Indians  or  half- 
breeds.  The  crossing  of  an  unknown 
part  of  Alaska  will  be  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty,  and,  in  fact, 
danger.  Nulata  will  be  the  first  in- 
habited point  of  American  land  passed 
by  the  expedition,  which  will,  from 
there,  ascend  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  so 
as  to  cross  the  strait  at  the  narrowest 
point.  Mr.  De  Windt  expects  to  cross 
on  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  and  to  strike 
land  in  Asia  at  East  cape,  from  which 
he  will  direct  his  course  to  Irkoutsk. 
He  has  set  eight  months  as  the  prob- 
able length  of  time  required  by  the 
journey,  a  most  difficult  one  because  of 
the  cold  incident  to  four  mtraths  of 
polar  night.  The  crossing  of  Behring 
strait  will  take  about  twelve  days,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  accidents 
that  will  be  liable  to  occur  to  the 
sledges.  Mr.  De  Windt  expects  to 
return  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1897, 
and  calculates  that  his  long  journey 
will  cost  him  over  $25,000. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1896. 
557,3^1. — MOLD— Geo.  Armstrong,  S.  F. 
559.354  —Boiler— M.  P.  Boss,  s.  F. 
557,453.-  Buckle— C  A.  Conger,  S.  F. 
557  255.— Plate  Lifter— W.  J.  Crawford,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

557.491.— Gas  Engine— Daly  &  Corson,  S.  F. 
557,260— Feed  Water  Heater— C  W.  Eccleston, 

Centralia,  Wasb. 
557.121.— Ore  Separator— O.  M.  Graves,  North 

Yakima,  Wash. 
557,529  Ore  Crusher— H.  P.  Holland,' Oakland, 

Cal 

557,402.— Pencil  Sharpener— J.  Kraker,  S.  F. 
557,33'<.— Mathematical  Instrument— A.  Lietz, 
S.  F. 

558,421.— Signaling  Apparatus— Oleson  &  Morri- 
son, Roseburg,  Ogn. 

557.343  —Water  Pipe  Valve— A.  H.  Schierholz, 
S  F 

557,167. — Wagon  Jack — B.  E.  Stevenson,  Redding, 
Cal.  ■ 

557,456.— Bed  Clothes  Clamp— J.  W.  Utter,  Or- 
ange, Cal. 

557,l7o.— Dredging  Apparatus— Wood  &  Perry, 
S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  9.  and  Foreipn  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
bv  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


After  waiting  half  an  hour  for  the 
contracting  parties  to  turn  up  at  a 
swell  wedding  in  Providence,  R.  L, 
church  last  week,  the  organist,  having 
played  almost  everything  he  knew, 
finally,  with  a  keener  sense  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  congregation  than  of  the 
proprieties,  played,  "  Oh,  Dear  !  What 
Can  the  Matter  Be  ?  " 


Lord  Kelvin  has  been  making  ex- 
periments to  discover  what  the  effect 
of  a  cannonade  of  quick-firing  guns 
would  be  on  board  the  vessel  firing  and 
the  ship  subject  to  the.  fire.  He  finds 
that  after  fifteen  minutes'  firing  the 
survivors  of  the  crews  of  both  vessels 
would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  mental 
if  not  physical  incapacity,  owing  to  the 
concussion  of  the  projectiles  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  and  the  noise  of  the 
guns. 

How's  This  ! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure ! 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligation  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Drugtri«ts,  Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists. Toledo,  O. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.   Testimonials  free. 


Music  relieves  muscular  fatigue  in 
man,  says  Prof.  Tarchanoff,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  who  has  been  experiment- 
ing in  the  subject  from  a  purely  phys- 
iological standpoint.  It  helps  to  drive 
out  carbonic  acid  in  dogs  and  increases 
their  consumption  of  oxygen;  it  also 
makes  them  perspire.  He  thinks  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  serious  thera- 
peutic agent. 

According  to  a  prominent  London 
physician,  the  dangerous  habit  of 
smoking  green-tea  cigarettes  is  rapidly 
growing  and  becoming  more  in  use 
with  the  women  of  England,  many  of 
whom,  it  is  now  claimed,  smoke  their 
5  o'clock  tea,  instead  of  drinking  it. 
The  effect  of  the  abuse  of  the  cigarettes 
upon  their  nervous  systems  is  said  to 
be  extremely  bad. 

For  Coughs,  Astrma  and  Throat  Dis- 
eases, use  "  Brawn's  Bronchial  TroeheB."  Sold 
only  in  boxes.    Avoid  Imitations. 


Among  the  victories  of  science  reg- 
istered in  1895  may  be  reckoned  as 
especially  important  the  establishment 
of  anti-toxine  as  the  reliable  foe  to 
diphtheria  in  all  the  hospitals  of  the 
world  and  in  general  practice. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C •   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  I  .SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  Q. 


HAY 
PRESSES. 


Write 


.J.TRUMAN  &  CO., 


San  Francisco, 

For  Catalogue  and 
Prices. 


TRACTION  ENGINE  for  sale  cheap. 


BICYCLES 


SOLD  AT  WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. 


S20  Cash— Balance  in 
six  monthly  installments;  quality  guaranteed. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


loddetTs, 


rW&GKAIH   IT  , 
SUJMQ.  WILL 

PAY 


to  get  our  la- 
test Ciito- 
lofrue  of  tbe 
greatest  line 
of 

tiaVTflfll  ©  on  Earth.  Apostalwill  bring  It. 
OA  I  I  UULO  Also  valuable  Information  about 
Having  and  Hay  Barns.  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  with 
any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
barvest»'~Writa  at  once.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

THE  ONLY  TVPKWIllTINi;  MACHINE 
with  the  Writing  always  In  sight,  and  has  Simple 
Strong  Quick  Action.  Direct  Stroke,  Steel  Type, 
Powerful  ManlfoUler.  Permanent  Alignment.  Price 
only  175,  sent  on  trial.  H.  K.  STARKWEATHER  CO., 
Ground  Floor  310  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Whitewashing  done  for  THREE-QUARTERS 
OF  A  CENT  per  Square  Yard. 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 

400  yards  of  white- 
S3  washing  or  200  trees 
£ss  may  be  sprayed  in  one 
y  hour  by  W«in Wright'* 
Whitewashing  Ma- 
chine &  Tree  sprayer. 
Machines  at  prices  from 
JH  to  $50.  Whitewashing 
or  Tree  Spraying  Nozzles 
sent  by  mail  at  $1.00  each. 
With  this  mach  ne.  rods 
and  nozzles,  buildings  26 
feet  high  can  be  white- 
washed or  trees  sprayed 
without  staging  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  build- 
ings at  tbe  Midwinter 
Fair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  fine  paint 
work  We  also  supply  9 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Telephones. 
Transmitters.  Wire,  etc  . 
^  for  communication  be- 


tween  office,  warehouse. 


dwelling,  etc.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  WM.  WAINWRluflT,  No.  7  Spear 
street. 


JENSEN  &  LAURITZEN, 

Watson ville,  al   Manufacturers  of  the 


McLean  and  Dorscy  Orchard 
and  Field  Cultivators. 

Both  similar  in  construction  of  frame  and  teeth, 
but  different  lift  for  raising  and  lowering  cultiva- 
tor, the  Dorsey  being  the  latest  improved  and  lift? 
very  easy.  Both  Cultivators  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  all  who  use  them,  either  for  field  or 
orchard  use. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  Agents, 


1 6  &  18  Drumm  St., 


San  Fr.ncisco.  Cal. 


;D0 YOU  HAUL! 

Hay.  Grain,  Wood,  Stumps,  Stones, 
Apples  from  the  orchard,  Silage  corn  ™ 
from  the  held— Oh  !  anything? 


Thneeneyd°£  "HANDY"  FARM  TRUCK  J 


strutted. 
Entirely  of  Steel. 
Light  and  V  /  \  JS?  That  makes  it  cheap, . 
STRONG.  ^XaJ^Isn't  that  what  you 
have  been  wanting  for  years?   When  you 
buy  a  "HANDY "  you  ALWAYS  have  a 
wagon— It  will  last  a  life  time. 
GUARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS. 
Sold  by  all  reputable  Jobbers  and  Imple- 
ment dealers.   Write  for  circulars,  FREE.  • 

Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Davenport,  la.  J 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  3. 1883.   Patented  April  17. 1883. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  vise  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

ffy*This  Scraper  is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  S40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
S31.   Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENDEN,  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W/.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Solo  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO  .  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


Potatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move large  quantities  of  Potash 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot= 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertili7ersf  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking.  r 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York* 

riEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  ban  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Vviii  Produce 

PERFECT  FRUIT! 

We  tell  you  all  about  spraying  ant  I 
care  o£  fruit  in  our  32-pg.  illuscrated  j 
book— free.  Our  Pumps  and  Nozzlet' 
win  highest  honors  in  every  test.] 
The  Deming  Co.,  Salem,  O. 

_   W.Ai»ts..HeniSn&nubbpll,CMcaro  „ 


WOVEN  S!S£  FENCE 


Over  SOStyles 


Bcstonearth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pig.  and 
Chicken  tight,    you  can 

make  40  to  60  rods  a-  day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

illustrated  Catalogue  Free* 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgevilie,   -  Indiana. 


Esial-ce?,    JYloff  lit    <S6z     T  o  ia/  n  e, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE.  McPALL  &  CO   Portland.  Or. 
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The  Census  of  Farm  Animals. 


The  statistics  of  farm  animals  pub- 
lished by  tihe  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture tell  a  melancholy  story,  with  some 
singular  variations,  of  the  general  de- 
cline in  numbers  and  values  during 
the  past  few  vears.  Taking  the  seven 
years  from  1890  to  1896  for  review,  it 
will  be  seen  that  horses  increased  in 
number  till  1893,  but  the  value  began 
to  fall  off  in  1892,  and  the  value  in  1895 
was  not  quite  half  that  of  1892.  Here 
is  a  decline  of  over  $500,000,000  in  the 
value  of  farm  property.  The  trolley 
car  and  the  bicycle  have  much  to  an- 
swer for  in  this  destruction  of  values, 
but  the  cost  of  fodder  after  seasons 
of  drouth  is  a  contributing  cause. 
Mules  have  undergone  little  change 
in  numbers,  the  decline  during  the  year 
being  54,162,  against  a  reduction  of 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  million 
in  the  number  of  horses,  and  the  aver- 
age price  of  mules  declined  $2.26, 
whereas  the  average  reduction  in  the 
price  of  horses  was  $3.22.  But  the 
aggregate  value  of  all  mules  has  been 
going  down  from  1890,  and  the  whole 
fall  has  been  nearly  eighty  million 
dollars;  or  not  far  from  one  half. 

Milch  cows  have  changed  little  in 
numbers  but  there  was  a  slow  increase 
till  1895,  and  the  decrease  in  number 
last  year  was  only  367,043  or  2  2  per 
cent.  The  average  value  of  cows  in- 
creased 58  cents  last  year  and  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  cows  has,  with  some 
variations,  increased  during  the  whole 
of  this  period.  The  aggregate  is  a 
million  and  a  third  greater  than  it  was 
a  year  ago.  A  still  more  satisfactory 
increase  was  that  of  $1.80  a  head  for 
oxen  and  other  cattle,  whose  numbers 
decreased  more  than  two  millions  last 
year.  The  number  and  the  aggregate 
value  of  oxen  and  other  cattle  has  been 
decreasing  since  1892.  The  demand  for 
cattle  has  strengthened  since  the  har- 
vest of  1895,  and  the  value  of  the 
animals  has  pretty  generally  increased 
in  the  Central  West  and  the  North- 
west. 

Sheep  have  been  declining  in  num- 
bers and  in  value  since  the  beginning  of 
1893.  The  decrease  in  aggregate  value 
amounts  to  sixty  million  dollars,  or 
nearly  one-half  ihe  value  of  the  flocks 
three  years  ago.  Last  year  was  a 
decrease  in  number  of  nearly  four 
million,  against  a  decline  of  five  millions 
in  the  two  preceding  years.  But 
there  was  last  year  an  increase  of 
12  cents  in  the  average  value  of  sheep, 
due  to  a  great  demand  for  mutton. 
The  aggregate  value  of  sheep  declined 
last  year  only  2  3  per  cent,  thus  com- 
paring favorably  with  the  declines 
in  other  animals.  Swine,  for  example, 
which  have  not  been  subject  to  ad- 
verse legislative  influences,  declined 
last  year  3  per  cent  in  number,  12  5 
per  cent  in  average  value,  and  15  per 
cent  in  aggregate  value.  Last  year's 
decline  in  the  value  of  swine  was  close 
to  thirty-three  million  dollars.  The 
number  of  swine  has  been  declining 
constantly  from  1892  and  the  value  has 
been  declining  from  1893. 

The  aggregate  value  of  farm  animals 
increased  for  many  years  till  it  reached 
a  climax  in  1884  and  then  declined 
somewhat,  rising  again  till  in  1893  it 
was  a  little  higher  than  in  1884.  At 
the  present  time  the  value  is  $739,- 
942,840  less  than  it  was  in  1834  and 
$755,580,597  less  than  it  was  in  1893. 

The  foreign  market  for  our  beef  and 
pork  products  is  not  so  good  as  it  was, 
but  the  home  consumption  of  mutton 
and  dairy  products  is  increasing,  and 
milch  cows  make  about  the  best  show- 
ing in  this  census  of  live  stock.  The 
decreases  in  horses  and  mules  and 
swine  are  due  to  causes  quite  inde- 
pendent of  legislation,  and  for  the 
most  part  independent  of  the  general 
business  condition  of  the  county. 
The  abundant  corn  crop  of  last  year 
will  undoubtedly  bear  fruit  in  the  next 
statement  of  the  numbers  and  values  of 
farm  animals,  a  part  of  its  good  in- 
fluence having  been  already  observed. 

The  only  woman  Mavor  in  the  British 
dominions  is  Mrs.  Yates  of  New 
Zealand.  She  is  an  excellent  speaker, 
and  contemplates  an  extended  lecture 
tour. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—Since  the  extensive  plantingof  eucalyptus 
trees  in  southern  California  there  have  been 
fewer  drouths  there. 

— Winemakers  in  Sonoma  county  are  con- 
tracting for  next  season's  grapes  at  tl5  per 
ton,  an  advance  of  $3  over  last  year's  prices. 

—The  President  of  the  Southern  California 
Fruit  Exchange  estimates  the  season's  crop 
of  California  oranges  at  9000  carloads,  or 
2,700,000  boxes— an  increase  of  about  400,000 
boxes  over  last  year. 

— Columbia  river,  Or.,  salmon  canners  have 
formed  a  protective  association  and  say  they 
will  pay  the  fishermen  four  cents  a  pound  for 
salmon'bought  of  them.  The  fishermen  who 
also  have  an  association  demand  five  cents  a 
pound. 

— S.  L.  Hanborough  proposes  to  sell  this 
city  a  lake  in  Monterey  Co.,  supply  sufficient 
water  for  all  purposes,  construct  mains  and 
have  the  works  in  operation  in  18  months,  for 
112,000, 000.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  have 
the  proposal  under  consideration. 

—The  usual  annual  "strike"  of  the  salmon 
fishermen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
and  the  regular  April  discussion  regarding 
modes  of  catching  fish  whether  by  traps  or 
gill  nets  is  on.  The  season  opened  on  the  10th 
and  in  thirty  days  all  hands  will  be  at  work 
reaping  a  golden  harvest  in  a  little  strip  of 
water  from  which  annually  without  any  pre- 
paratory sowing  or  cultivation  a  crop  worth 
$3,000,000  is  harvested. 

—April  2d  was  the  date  originally  set  for 
the  opening  of  the  Mexican  international  ex- 
position in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  delay  in  the  erection  of  some  of  the 
buildings,  the  formal  opening  has  been  post- 
pined  until  September  next.  The  enterprise 
is  under  the  administration  of  a  company  of 
Mexicans  and  Americans,  with  a  capital  of 
half  a  million  dollars,  and  the  exposition  build- 
ings, when  completed,  will  cover  an  area  of 
600  acres  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

— During  '9.r>  seven  steamers  loaded  lumber 
on  Puget  Sound  for  Delagoa  bay.  South 
Africa,  carrying  15,000,000  feet,  which  cost  in 
Tacoma  $8  per  M.  It  costs  $17  per  M.  to  De- 
lagoa bay,  making  the  cost  there  $23  per  M. 
It  is  300  miles  from  Delagoa  bay  to  Johannes- 
burg, where  most  of  the  lumber  goes.  The 
railroad  company  charges  $50  per  M.  for  carry- 
ing it  those  300  miles.  By  the  time  the 
lumber  is  retailed  at  Johannesburg  and  other 
cities  it  costs  the  consumer  nearly  $100  per  M. 

—Some  of  the  features  of  the  engineering 
work  upon  the  Nicaragua  canal  were  dis- 
cussed before  the  House  Committee  on  Com- 
merce at  Washington,  D.  C,  recently,  from 
the  standpoint  of  engineers  experienced  in 
large  enterprises,  who  described  the  dredging 
machines  and  operations  ou  the  Chicago  drain- 
age canal,  and  asserted  that  by  the  same  ma- 
chinery and  method  l he  work  on  the  Nica- 
ragua canal  would  be  done  for  less  than  the 
company's  estimates.  The  construction  of  the 
canal  would  inaugurate  a  new  era  for  us. 

—Keys  &  Son  of  Mayville,  Gilliam  county, 
Or.,  have  sold  all  their  cattle,  500  in  number, 
to  W.  M.  Butler,  who  is  buying  for  the  Mon- 
taua  Mining  &  Livestock  Company,  which 
owns  and  operates  the  Anaconda  Smelting 
Works.  The  prices  paid  were:  Three-year- 
old  steers  and  over,  $22;  2-year-old  steers  and 
cows,  $15;  yearlings,  $11.  This  will  make  an 
average  price  of  $16  per  head  for  the  band. 
The  cattle  are  to  be  delivered  at  Arlington 
May  10th.  Mr.  Butler  expects  to  ship  alto- 
gether about  1200  head  from  Arlington  next 
mouth. 

—Samuel  W.  Allerton  and  other  Chicago 
men  have  a  concession  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  build  400  miles  of  railroad  along 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  connecting  Toe- 
tillan,  a  terminal  of  the  Mexican  Government 
railroad,  with  the  Guatemala  frontier, 
eighteen  miles  east  of  Tapuehula.  The  con- 
cession is  accompanied  by  a  subsidy  of  $2,- 
500,000  worth  of  Mexican  lands.  Thirty-five 
miles  of  completed  roadbed,  built  by  the  Bar- 
ing Bros.,  which  reverted  to  the  Mexican 
Government  when  that  firm  failed,  will  be 
presented  to  the  new  company,  which  now 
has  a  representative  in  London  seeking  to  in- 
terest English  capital  in  the  enterprise. 

—The  Puente  Oil  Refinery  at  Chino,  Cal., 
has  commenced  work.  It  is  equipped  to  pro- 
duce kerosene,  gasoline,  benzine,  etc.  Later, 
the  paratfine  base  in  the  crude  oil  may  be  util- 
ized. The  refinery  is  supplied  with  oil  from 
the  Puente  wells,  fourteen  miles  away, 
through  four  and  three-inch  pipes,  the  oil  flow- 
ing by  gravity.  From  tanks  the  oil  is  drawn 
to  the  stills  from  whence  the  vaporized  oil  is 
carried  in  an  eight-iuch  pipe  to  the  coolers, 
where  it  is  divided  into  a  series  of  two-inch 
pipes  which  run  lengthwise  through  a  long 
flume  tilled  with  running  water,  condensed 
into  liquid  form,  and  emerges  into  the  separa- 
tor as  a  distillate,  when  it  is  seperated  ac- 
cording to  its  specific  gravity  into  kerosene, 
benzine,  gasoline,  etc.,  and  flows  into  large 
receiving  cylinders,  thence  is  pumped  to  tanks 
on  an  elevated  platform  and  drawn  from  them 
into  drums  and  cans.  The  fuel  used,  both  in 
the  steam  boilers  and  under  the  stills,  is  the 
crude  petroleum.  The  oil  itself  does  all  the 
work,  and  no  part  is  wasted. 


Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies. 
For  special  and  general  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  makes  and  prices  of  dairy 
supplies,  Separators,  large  or  small,  Babcock 
Testers,  Engines,  Boilers,  Cheese  Vats,  Tor- 
nado Feed  Cutters,  etc.,  as  well  as  close  es- 
timates on  Creamery  plants  of  any  capacity, 
write  R.  E.  Steele,  109  California  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


EVERY  FAMILY 
SHOULD  KNOW  THAT 


Mm 

^    VEGETABLE  iP\ 

PAIN -A 


tj  m  rerr  remarkable  remedy,  both  tor  IN- 
TERNAL and  EXTERNAL  use,  and  won. 
Acrtul  in  its  quick  action  to  relieve  distress. 

Pft  t fin  K i I Iff  !*»  sure  cure  for  Sore 
fT^T  .?•  i .  'Throat,  Couth*, 
J  lull",  DiHrrha-a,  Dysentery,  Cramps, 
Cholera,  and  all  Bowel  Complaint*. 

Pain*>k~iflrr1HTaE  best  rem. 

M— £IMMMm*TLMMMGM  e,|y  known  for  >ca 
rMfknens,  Sick  Headache,  Pain  In  the 
Back  or  Side,  Rheumatism  and  Neuralgia. 

Pain-Killer  bestYini"^^ 

MA  II E.  It  brings  tperdy  and  permanrnt  rrllef 
in  all  cases  of  Bruises,  Cuts,  Sprains, 
Serere  Burns,  die 

Pain-ICltlff  18  ,he  we"  «rl«l  snd 
ra.ilimI\.llld  trusted  friend  of  tbe 
Mechanic,  Farmer,  Planter,  Sailor,  and 

In  fact  all  classes  wanting  a  medicine  always  at 
hand. and  ta/e  to  u*e  internally  or  externally 
with  certainty  of  relief. 

IS  RECOMMENDED 
By  Fhytie lans,  by  MuHonariet,  by  Minister!,  by 
Mechanic*,  by  -\urin  in  Hospital*. 
BY  EVERYBODY. 

Do  in-  1t?l1if>t*  la  a  Medicine  Chest  In 
r€ZMlMBM\iilCi  Itself,  and  few  vessels 

leave  port  without  a  supply  of  It. 

tfky  No  family  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
Invaluable  remedy  In  the  house.  Its  price  brings 
It  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  It  will  annually 
save  many  times  Its  cost  In  doctors'  bills. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  Talis  sous  but  Ul6 
ganuiiie  "PaJLKY  Da  via." 


Asbestine 

COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

A  Dry  Powder  requiring  only  the  addition  of 
Cold  Water  to  he  ready  fur  instant  use. 

For  outside  purposes  it  is  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  Oil  Paln>.  where  Eionomy  and  Durabil- 
ity are  both  required,  its  covering  capacity  being 
fully  100  per  cent  greater. 

For  painting  rences.  Barns.  Stables;  also  for 
whitening  Walls  and  Ceilings  in  Factories,  Ware- 
houses, Breweries,  Cellars,  etc  ,  It's  just  the  thing. 

Guaranteed  not  to  scale  oft,  nor  change  color 
with  age. 

Cheaper  and  Whiter  Than  Whitewash. 

''Outside"  furn  shed  In  wolte  and  colors. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  APPLY  IT. 
When  ordering  state  if  wanted  for  outside  or  In- 
side use. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  prices. 
F.   L.  ALDER  SON, 
23  Dari«  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHORT -HORNED  BULLS ! 

QOOD  ONES. 

Come  and  see  them  and  you  will  buy  them.  One 
2  years  old.  the  others  are  long  yearlings.  All 
sired  by  the  celebrated  Baron  Builertly;  from 
Scotch  cows;   all  registered;  from  good  dairy 

cows. 

Also  Jacks  and  Jennets  of  the  French  Mommolh 
family. 

Also  one  Imported  French  Draft  Stallion,  coal 

Address  E.  S,  DRIVER,  Antelope.  Sac.  Co., 
Cal.  Antelope  Is  on  theoverland  railroad,  14  miles 
north  of  Sacramento  City.  Parties  met  by  ap- 
pointment at  station. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


General  Commission  Merchants,  tf 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  tbe  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  ot 
interest. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
BE  st'KE  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 
O.  W.  York  &  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave..  CH1CAQO.  ILU 


B KEEPERS 
CLE ANINCS  IN  BEE  
M5s.!irJ'?,'.n1<?  ciwo.'rf  BEE  SU  PPU  ES 
FUSE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medlna.O. 


SEND  FOR 

Sample  copy  oi 

CULTURE. 


Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  Give  plainly  your  name  and  address.  H.K. 
STARKWEATHER.  310  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  leas  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE.  K2G  Market  St..  S.  F.   Al  Prlte  Hol- 
Btelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


JEKSEYs  AND  HOLnTEI  V«.  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  alno  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry  William  Mies  &  <»..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  In  1876. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danvllie.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXK  42  SON,  Lick  House.  S  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TEKESA  FOULTKY  F»RM.  Eden 
Vale.  Cat  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.  Send  for  circular. 

PARKVIEW  t  Ol'LTRY  FIRM,  F.  P.  Lowell, 
Prop.,  Sacramento.  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-ciass 
Black  and  White  Langshano;  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns:  Black  Spanish:  Black  Mlnorc<8: 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
fo  circular. 


A.  BUSCHKE.  Tracy.  Cal..  White  Leghorns.'B.  P. 
Rocks.  Light  Brahmas.  Eggs  II  50  per  setting. 
Iuf  ubator  lots  of  Leghorns.  75  cts.  per  doz. 

XVK  tit  AKANTEE  13  4  HICK-,  and  pay  ex- 
press: eggs.  $125:  White  Le»horns,  Brown  Leg- 
horns   Carman  Bros..  San  Jose.  Cal. 

R.  «;.  HEAD  Napa,  Cal..  br.  eds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs.  $1.00  a  selling.  Send 
for  uew  catalogue. 

J.  W.  FOKGEi  S.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  Fine  Fowls 
and  Eggs.  Write  to  me. 

L.  F.  E  ITON,  Florin.  Sac  to  Co..  Cal..  breeder  Jer- 
sey Cattle.  Essex  Hogs.  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 

WILLIAM  NII.ES&  «'O..LosAngeles,Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Da.ry  Cattle  aud  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD.  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  A  Beudel.  S.  F. 

MRS. J. G.FRED ERI I  Ks.  Madison. Cal.  BI.Min- 
orcas  and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  al  50c  per  doz. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE.  62B  Market  St..  S.  F.— BERKS  HIKES. 

BERKSHIRE*  AND  PO I.A v D-CH I NA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Mies  &  t  <>., 
Los  Angel  s*.  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 

TYLER  HEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  or  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

A.  P.  HOril.ING  — B  mshlres  from  imported 
stock— Mayfiold.  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Bckshlre.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton.  Reglst'd  Berasblres. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Birds  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Sin  opshlre  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Pricey  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY*.  San  Jose.  Cal.  Pu--e  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fal  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish. French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Hemem- 
btr  the  But  i*  the  Vheapett.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cal. 


Box  n&  DeslTolnes 


SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATOR 

[Oar  magnificent 
new  ca  alogue 
giving   full  in- 

  formation  re* 

carding  artificial 
Hatching  &  Brooding 
and  treatise  on  poul- 
try mining  Bent  for  4o 
Btami  *.   Circular  f  re*. 


SESSIONS  &  CO.; 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  886,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 
At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.   We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  band,  also  a  few  Jan'y  and  Feb'y 
sows— just  tbe  age  to  breed.  Correspondence  sollc'ta. 


April  18,  1896. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  15,  1896. 
WHEAT.— The  market  for  spot  wheat  has 
been  quiet  but  firm  throughout  the  past 
week.  The  inquiry  from  shippers  has  been 
light  but  this  does  not  incline  holders  to  let 
go  at  current  bids.  Some  small  parcels  to 
meet  temporary  urgent  demands  have  been 
taken  by  exporters  at  an  advance  on  ruling 
bids.  These  parcels  were  either  at  the 
desired  points  for  loading  or  could  be  placed 
there.  The  better  grades  of  wheat  are  well 
in  hand,  much  of  which  are  said  to  be  held 
against  May  delivery  at  advances  on  prices 
now  ruling  for  that  month.  The  stock  of 
available  wheat  forexport  in  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington  is  reported  less  than  at  the 
corresponding  date  for  several  years  past.  On 
the  Columbia  liver  our  vessel  sailed  last 
month  with  a  cargo  of  flour  for  Algoa  Bay  and 
another  with  a  cargo  of  seed  wheat  while 
another  is  about  ready  to  sail  with  seed 
wheat.  On  Puget  Sound  the  export  loading 
is  light.  At  San  Francisco  there  are  seven 
vessels  loading.  One  of  the  latter  was  taken 
the  past  week  at  22s.  Od.  for  U.  K.  or  D.  load- 
ing. This  is  an  advance  of  2s.  t)d.  per  long  ton 
on  preceding  charters  for  the  same  options. 
This  cargo  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  prompt 
shipment  at  the  late  advance  at  Liverpool. 
Advices  from  abroad  continue  to  state  that 
wheat  on  passage  is  below  estimated  require- 
ments, which  tends  to  create  firmness  on  the 
part  of  holders  of  both  spot  wheat  and  nearly 
arrivals.  With  the  opening  of  navigation  at 
the  East  several  million  tons  of  wheat  held 
at  shipping  points  in  the  north-western  states 
will  be  available  for  shipping,  and  until  this 
is  well  out  of  the  way  it  will  have  more  or 
less  of  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  market 
there. 

In  our  market  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  inquiry  for  either  shipping  or  milling 
grades  of  wheat,  at  this  writing.  The  local 
market  is  quoted  by  buyers  as  follows:  Low 
grades,  *1@1.06%;  No.  1  shipping,  $1.07%@ 
1.0S%;  choice,  $1.10@1.11%;  milling,  *1.15@ 
1.22%,  with  an  advance  Daid  in  exceptional 
cases. 

Speculative  Wheat  Market.— Trading  the 
past  week  has  been  generally  light.  The 
fluctuations  have  been  small,  which  are  al- 
ways against  active  trading.  The  strong 
statistical  position  of  wheat  at  home  and 
abroad  is  against  bear  selling,  while  those  in- 
clined to  take  a  bullish  view  do  seem  dis- 
posed to  bid  up  owing  to  the  markets  at  the 
East  being  in  control  of  manipulators,  who 
force  prices  up  or  down  on  the  most  trivial 
pretense.  In  far  too  many  instances  these 
moves  are  made  on  reports  put  out  to  suit  the 
occasion.  The  agricultural  report  for  March 
was  bullish,  the  percentage  being  only  77. 1. 
This  report  was  largely  neutralized  by  pri- 
vate and  press  advices  that  the  crop  prospects 
had  generally  improved  since  April  1st,  par- 
ticularly in  the  large  wheat-growing  States. 

The  closing  prices  per  bushel  at  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  per  cental,  were  as  follows  : 

ISan  Francisco- 


indicates  confidence  in  future  delivery.  May 
delivery  has  also  been  fairly  firm. 

The  closing  prices  for  No.  1  feed  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows  : 


Chicago. 
May.  July. 


May. 
1  07% 
1  08tf 

i  o?% 

1  08^ 
1  07% 


Dec- 


1  08% 
1  09M 
1  08% 
1  08% 
1  08% 


May. 

Dec. 

72H 

73 

72 

72% 

71% 

72y, 

7\% 

72% 

73M 

Dried  Fruit  Market. 


Thursday  65«  60J4 

Friday   65  %  66% 

Saturday  64%  6a% 

Monday  65>4  66M 

Tuesday  6474  65% 

Crop  Prospects. — From  up  north  there  has 
been  more  favorable  weather.  In  California 
the  large  wheat-growing  counties  of  Fresno 
and  Tulare  have  been  visited  by  fairly  heavy 
rainfalls,  which  were  greatly  needed.  The 
precipitation  aggregated  nearly  an  inch,  giv- 
ing renewed  life  to  the  plant.  Even  with 
this,  the  reserve  moisture  in  the  ground  is 
not  sufficient  to  carry  the  plant  into  maturity 
without  additional  rainfall.  In  the  central 
counties  the  ground  is  wet  to  a  considerable 
depth,  which,  even  without  much  additional 
precipitation,  will  carry  the  plant  in  most  of 
the  sections  well  into  maturity.  The  only 
thing  to  fear  in  the  latter  counties  is  hot 
north  winds  later  on,  just  before  harvest.  At 
the  East  there  are  still  conflicting  reports  re- 
garding the  en  p,  making  it  nearly  impossible 
to  form  a  correct  idea  as  to  the  general  condi- 
tion. From  abroad  our  advices  are  not  of  a 
very  encouraging  character.  In  Argentine 
the  outturn  is  said  to  be  below  former  esti- 
mates. It  is  now  placed  at  from  33%  to  50  per 
cent  on  a  full  average.  India's  lessened  out- 
turn continues  to  be  reported  about  the  same 
as  heretofore  given.  In  Russia  reliable  data 
is  hard  to  get,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  outturn  will  not  be  below  that 
of  1895. 

Charters.— Spot  vessels  are  quoted  at  22s 
fid,  iron,  U.  K.,  H.  A.  or  D.  For  August  or 
September  loading  it  is  difficult  to  get  reli- 
able information.  Exporters  seem  offish  for 
new-season  business.  The  tonnage  situation 
is  as  follows:  Vessels  in  port  loading,  13,474 
registered  tons,  against  28,883  at  like  date  in 
1895;  disengaged  in  port,  54,3(53;  same  time  in 
1895,  39,006;  on  the  way,  216,814;  1895,  241,104. 

BARLEY.— The  market  has  held  strong 
throughout  the  past  week  for  both  feed  and 
brewing.  The  offerings  are  not  heavy,  which 
causes  urgent  buyers  to  pay  a  slight  advance 
on  current  bids  so  as  to  meet  their  wants. 
The  consumption  of  feed  is  still  large.  Freight- 
ing in  the  mining  districts  is  largely  in  excess 
of  former  seasons,  which  calls  for  increased 
quantities  of  feed.  In  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts the  consumption  is  said  to  be  large,  ow- 
ing to  the  continued  free  outdoor  work.  Crop 
prospects  have  been  further  improved  by  sea- 
sonable rains. 

For  spot  the  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Feed,  65@73%c;  brewing,  80@87%c,  with,  in 
some  cases,  a  slight  advance  paid  on  the  out- 
side figures  for  gilt-edge  brewing. 

In  futures  trading  on  Call  has  been  fair, 
with  December  delivery  holding  firm.  This 


OATS.— There  seems  to  be  an  improving 
demand  for  fair  to  better  grades,  but  the  mar- 
ket does  not  as  yet  respond  much. 

The  market  is  quoted  steady  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices :    Milling,  80@S7%c;  feed,  65© 

82%c;  gray,  70@80c;  red,  60e@  ;  Surprise, 

90c@$l. 

COKN.  —  With  steadily  depleting  stocks 
and  better  prices  at  the  East,  our  market  is 
stronger,  with  the  tendency  seemingly  up- 
ward. Our  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Large  yellow,  87%  (a)  9>  c;  small  round, 
98%c@$l'.00;  white,  82%©87%c. 

RYE.— Market  dull  at  77%@80c. 

BUCKWHEAT.— The  market  is  quiet  at 
Safa  '.(:„-. 

FEEDSTUFF.— With  a  good  demand  and 
lighter  receipts  both  bran  and  middlings  are 
doing  better.  Roll  barley  is  steady,  as  is 
feed  corn..  Bran  is  quoted  at*14@14.50  per 
ton,  and  middlings  at  *17@19.50.  Roll  bar- 
ley at  $16@17,  and  feed  corn  at  $20@21  per 
ton;  oilcake  meal,  $21@21.50  per  ton ;  cotton 
seed  oilcake,  121  per  ton. 

HAY.— The  market  continues  to  be  reported 
about  the  same  as  it  has  ruled  for  some  time 
past.  We  quote  as  follows :  Wheat,  *8©1 1.50 
per  ton  ;  oat,  $8@9 ;  wheat  and  oat.  $8@11 ;  bar- 
ley, *7©9:  alfalfa,  $709:  clover,  $6@8.50;  com- 
pressed, *7@10.50;  stock,  $6@7. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  35@60c  per 
bale. 

BEANS.— Notwithstanding  the  market  is 
reported  dull,  there  seems  to  be  a  steady 
movement  but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  in  a  small  way. 
Prices  so  far  as  can  be  learned  are  unchanged. 
We  quote:  Bayos,  $1.00@1.15;  Small  Whites, 
$1.20@1.50;  Pea,  $1. 1001.45;  Large  Whites, 
$1.0001.15;  Pink,  90c@$1.15;  Reds,  $1.20© 
130;  Red  Kidneys,  nominal;  Limas,  $2.30© 
2.60;   Butter,  $1.50@1.70. 

POTATOES.— The  market  for  old  is  firm  at 
a  slight  advance.  The  general  run  of  offer- 
ings is  good  for  the  season  of  the  year.  New 
are  coming  in  more  freely,  with  the  size 
larger,  but  as  they  do  not  keep  long  there 
is  more  or  less  of  a  selling  pressure.  New  are 
quoted  at  %@1c.  Sweets  range  from  $1.50 
©3  per  cental.  The  other  kinds  are  quoted  as 
follows:  Burbanks,  30075c;  Garnet  Chiles, 
70@90;  Early  Rose,  30@45c;  Petalumas  and 
Tomales,  35©50c. 

ONIONS.— The  market  is  well  cleaned  up, 
which  causes  a  strong  and  higher  market  for 
the  better  grades.  The  range  is  from  50  cents 
to  $2  per  100  pounds  for  cut  to  extra  choice. 

VEG  ETABLES.— Not  withstanding  receipts 
are  fairly  large  the  market  for  seasonable 
kinds  holds  up  well.  The  market  is  quoted  as 
follows:  Asparagus,  $l@2.50  per  box;  rhu- 
barb, 35@80c  per  box ;  green  peas,  2©2%e  per 
lb. ;  string  beans,  7@10c  per  lb.  ;  green  pepper, 
12%@15c  per  lb. 

BUTTER— Prices  have  shaded  off  still 
more  and  only  a  fair  demand.  The  northern 
coast  is  sending  in  increasing  supplies.  Cream- 
ery is  13@14c;  imitation  creamery,  12@13c;  in 
dairy,  rolls,  10@12%c. 

CHEESE. — With  larger  receipts  and  no  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  demand,  the  mar- 
ket has  sold  lower,  closing  easy  at  the  de- 
cline. The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  ac- 
cording toquality,  at  7©9c  for  new.  and  9©l0c 
for  Young  America;  cream  cheddar,  9%@llc. 

EGGS.— Lighter  receipts  the  forepart  of 
the  week  caused  a  strong  market  at  better 
prices,  but  at  the  close  receipts  seem  to  be 
increasing.  The  market  is  quoted  as 
follows:  Store,  12@13c;  ranch,  13©14c;  Duck, 
16c. 

POULTRY.— Receipts  of  Californian  are 
only  fair,  while  there  is  very  little  Eastern 
in  the  market.  The  market  is  very  quiet, 
owing  to  increasing  supplies  of  vegetables  and 
cheap  meats. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound   12@  15 

hens  12V4®  15 

Dressed  Turkeys  ® 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4  00(35  00 

young  7  00f«9  00 

Broilers   3  50@6  00 

Fryers  6  00@7  00 

Hens   4  00@fi  00 

Ducks  *  Q0@900 

Geese,  per  pair  1  25f«  2  00 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  25orl  75 

"      young  1  50®  1  75 

HOPS.— So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn, 
there  is  nothing  new  to  report  in  our  market. 
At  the  East  trade  is  quiet  and  the  markets 
dull.  In  Europe  an  increased  consumption  is 
looked  for,  but  the  supply  of  old  is  said  to  be 
large,  which,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  will  be 
against  the  1896  crop, 

WOOL.— Receipts  continue  light  for  the 
season.  About  the  only  buyers  in  market  are 
scourers.  At  the  East,  while  foreign  and  fine 
domestic  hold  fairly  firm,  other  kinds  are  slow 
and  easy.  Towards  the  close  there  is  reported 
more  business  in  dress  goods,  which,  if  con- 
tinued, ought  to  affect  the  grades  of  wools  de- 
sired to  turn  out  such  goods  as  changed  fash- 
ion demands.  We  quote :  San  Joaquin 
and  southern  coast,  6  months'  growth,  4©<i%c; 
San  Joaquin,  foothill,  good  to  choice.  7@9c; 
San  Joaquin,  year's  growth,  4%@7c;  Nevada, 
7@9%c. 

LIVE  STOCK.— There  is  another  decline 
in  hogs,  owing  to  a  light  call  for  block  pur- 
poses and  freer  offerings. 

Wholesale  rates  for  dressed  stock 
slaughterers  are  as  follows: 

Beef— First  quality,  5%c;  second  quality, 
4%©5c;  third  quality,  3%@4c. 
Veal— Large,  5@6c;  small,  6@7c. 
Mutton— Wethers,  5%@6c;  ewes,  5@5VaC. 
Lamb— Spring,  6Vj@7c. 
Pork— Live  hogs,  3%@3%o  for  large,  3%@4o 
for  small ;  dressed,  4%@6c. 


San  Francisco,  April  15,  1896. 
New  York  mail  advices  to  April  10th  are  as 
follows:  The  decided  improvement  in  the 
weather  has  awakened  a  betterfeeling  among 
holders,  but  it  has  not  brought  much  of  an  im- 
provement in  demand.  Country  buyers  are  as 
yet  indifferent,  and  are  sending  in  feworuers. 
The  local  trade  shows  some  interest,  but  buys 
only  in  a  hand-to-mouth  way.  There  is  an  ut- 
ter absence  of  speculative  feeling,  and  conse- 
quently few  features  present  themselves  in 
the  market.  There  is  some  demand  for  three- 
crown  loose  California  muscatel  raisins,  and  a 
number  of  inquiries  for  future  deliveries  are 
reported  ;  but  buyers'  views  are  very  low,  and 
as  sellers  are  unwilling  to  make  concessions 
little  business  results.  Two  and  four-crowns, 
loose,  are  dull  and  nominal.  Loudon  layers 
are  held  steadily,  but  find  little  sale.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  doing  in  clusters,  but 
holders  adhere  to  their  quotations.  In  foreign 
raisins  of  all  descriptions  trade  is  limited,  but 
the  market  is  steady.  Prunes  are  unsettled, 
but  not  quotably  lower.  There  is  little  de- 
mand, and  only  small  lots  are  wanted.  The 
inquiry  is  chiefly  for  small  fruit,  which  is  in 
limited  supply.  Apricots  are  firm  and  seem 
to  be  wanted,  but  buyers  do  not  appear  to  be 
willing  to  pay  the  prices  demanded,  and  we 
hear  of  little  business. 

Cheap  peaches,  as  well  as  the  fancy  stock, 
are  scarce.  There  is  still  a  fairly  good  supply 
of  the  medium  grades,  but  these  are  moving 
slowly,  as  the  prices  asked  are  above  most 
buyers'  views.  There  is  little  interest  shown 
in  figs,  but  prices  are  steadily  maintained. 
We  hear  of  little  doing  in  either  citron  or 
peel,  but  no  change  has  been  made  in  prices. 
Nuts  are  quiet,  and  there  is  little  new  to  re- 
port. There  is  a  fair  jobbi  ng  demand  for  fil- 
berts at  the  quotations.  Shelled  almonds  sell 
moderately  well  on  small  jobbing  orders,  with 
the  prices  tending  in  buyers'  favor.  Brazil 
nuts  are  quiet  and  rather  easy. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  the  local  mar- 
ket is  practically  unchanged.  The  call  for 
assorted  carloads  reported  last  week  con- 
tinues, which  enables  holders  of  odds  and 
ends  to  clean  up,  but  at  prices  far  from  satis- 
factory. Some  dealers  look  for  a  slightly  bet- 
ter demand  as  consignment  parcels  at  the 
East  clean  up,  but  they  do  not  expect  any 
improvement  in  values.  Peaches  are  quoted 
on  the  basis  of  3©4%  cents;  apricots,  7@9 
cents;  sun-dried  apples  1%©2c,  evaporated 
4@4%c;  prunes,  3©3?4  cents  for  the  four  sizes, 
and  pitted  plums  4@4%c;  raisins,  2-crowns, 
l%@2c,  3-crown  2©2%c. 


common  to  fair,  $1@1.50;  good  to  choice,  $1.75 
©2  50,  with  some  very  choice  selling  at  a 
slight  advance. 


Traction  Engine  at  a  Bargain. 

In  another  column  I.  J.  Truman  advertises 
a  sixty  horse-power  traction  engine  for  sale  on 
terms  of  special  advantage.  The  opportunity 
is  an  unusual  one. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents 
lEventors  have  only  to  address  Dewey  &  Co., 
Pioneer  Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  should  patronize  this  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  con- 
venient, economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacifio 
Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American 
continent,  most  experienced,  and  in  every  way 
reliable. 

Conducted  from  1863  by  its  present  owners 
(A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B.  Ewer  and  Geo.  H. 
Strong),  this  agency  has  the  best  knowledge 
of  patents  already  issued  and  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions  most  com- 
mon on  this  coast. 

Patents  secured  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  all  British  colonies  and 
provinces,  England  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries throughout  the  globe. 

Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared, 
examinations  made,  and  a  general  Patent 
Agency  business  conducted. 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly 
conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons 
number  many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer 
with  confidence,  as  men  of  influence  and  re- 
liability. Old  and  new  inventors  are  cordially 
offered  the  complimentary  use  of  our  library 
and  free  advice,  etc.  No  other  agency  can 
afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and 
experienced  firm. 


Fresh  Fruits. 

There  are  increasing  reports  of  frost  dam- 
age and  more  dropping.  While  these  advices 
may  be  correct,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  they  ate 
in  many  cases  exaggerated.  If  there  is  a  free 
dropping  there  will  be  less  necessity  for 
thinning  later  on. 

BERRIES  —Strawberries  have  sold  lower. 
Yesterday  350  chests  came  in,  which  is 
the  heaviest  in  any  one  day  ever  before  re- 
ported. The  quality  is  poor  to  fair.  The  cold 
weather  if  against  much  buying  by  consum- 
ers. Some  gooseberries  came  in  the  past 
week.  The  market  is  quoted  at  $3@4  per 
chest  for  large  and  $4.50@6.50  for  small,  ac- 
cording to  quality. 

CHERRIES.— Receipts  are  still  light  with 
quality  poor. 

CITRUS  FRUITS.— Choice  oranges  are 
scarce  and  sell  well,  but  poor  to  medium  are 
in  good  supply  and  somewhat  against  sellers. 
The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  for  oranges: 
Seedlings,  $1©1.75  per  box  ;  navels,  $1.50@3  00 
with  fancy  selling  up  to  $3  50  a  box.  Lemons, 


Jilt  n^lfl  iPulJSJnY. 


BY  gustav  eisen. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlekson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
i  multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  #3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

I  a-jn  IVTarkft  Nt.root..  San  Franclncn.  Cal. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps:  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5- in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,01)0  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A .  T.  AMES,  Gait. Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOIVIKRY  STRKET, 

Bet.  California  aDd  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


4  Free  Offers! 


For  vears  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
PACiFtc  Rural  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber promptly  renewing  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion. ,  .  , 
Second— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  for  the  same. 
,       Third- We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
from  I  full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Rural. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

In  any  communication  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  binder  is  desired,  and  to  what  aa- 

dress  it  is  to  be  sent.   

THE  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS, 

880  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  Lecturer's  Department. 


When  the  present  State  Lecturer 
was  inducted  into  office  he  fully  realized 
the  importance  of  the  position.  He 
had  on  many  occasions  administered 
instructions  to  subordinate  Grange 
Lecturers  at  their  installation  and  be- 
came impressed  with  the  duties  pre- 
scribed. He  knew  very  much  was  ex- 
pected of  the  Lecturers  and  very  little 
aid  had  been  provided. 

To  them  was  assigned  the  important 
duty  of  imparting  instruction  to  the 
members  of  the  Grange.  To  this  end, 
whenever  time  permitted,  short  ad- 
dresses were  to  be  delivered,  articles 
read  containing  information  and  the 
suggestion  of  topics  for  discussions  was 
a  part  of  their  duties.  Especially  was 
the  Lecturer  enjoined  to  urge  and  en- 
courage the  young  and  the  diffident  to 
become  writers,  readers  and  speakers 
in  Grange  meetings  and  thus  develop 
and  direct  to  greater  usefulness  the 
latent  abilities  of  his  fellow-members. 

In  selecting  subjects  he  was  told  to 
include  the  household  and  the  home,  as 
well  as  the  farm  and  the  field.  They 
were  also  instructed  to  see  that  ad- 
dresses, lectures  and  other  informa- 
tion for  the  Good  of  the  Order  were 
promptly  laid  before  the  Grange  or 
distributed  among  the  members,  etc. 

Here,  then,  was  an  appalling  array 
of  duties  if  the  officer  expected  to  dis- 
charge them.  The  present  Lecturer 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  many 
misgivings,  but  with  a  determination 
to  make  an  effort  to  be  informed  him- 
self and  to  aid  other  Lecturers  to  per- 
form their  duties.  He  thought  it  es- 
sential that  all  the  Lecturers  become 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  each 
other  through  the  medium  of  pen  and 
ink  so  that  their  wants  might  be  known 
to  each  other  and  that  the  best  that 
each  individual  Lecturer  found  might 
become  the  common  property  of  all. 
The  central  officer  should  become  the 
medium  of  exchange  and  counsellor,  but 
in  no  sense  a  dictator.  What  has  been 
accomplished  need  not  be  repeated 
here;  but  the  scheme  being  in  the  air 
fell  on  the  National  Grange  session  of 
last  November  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
munication from  National  Lecturer 
Hon.  Alpha  Messer,  was  adopted,  and 
is  now  in  full  force  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Ontario. 

As  was  contemplated,  subjects  were 
furnished,  local  Lecturers  report  to 
county  Lecturers,  where  any  exist, 
these  report  to  the  State  Lecturers, 
and  these  to  the  National  Lecturer. 

Being  so  far  removed  from  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  we  move  a  little  slowly; 
but  we  are  coming,  as  will  have  been 
seen  in  our  journals,  and  when  the  nat- 
ural diffidence  shall  have  worn  away  we 
expect  to  realize  the  fruition  of  our 
fondest  hopes.  The  office  of  Lecturer 
is  useless  without  a  field  and  material 
with  which  it  may  be  cultivated. 


socially  interesting  and,  it  seems  to  me, 
with  much  success. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  at  the  ex- 
tensive orchard  of  the  Visalia  Fruit 
and  Land  Co.,  of  which  Bro.  C.  J. 
Berry  is  a  large  stockholder  and  super- 
intendent. We  propose  meeting  at  10 
A.  m  ,  have  our  lunches  with  us,  hold 
our  Grange  meeting  before  noon,  and 
for  the  afternoon  enjoy  social  inter- 
course, inspect  the  orchard  and  get  an 
object  lesson  in  horticulture. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  May  we  will 
study  the  degree  work  and  consider 
agricultural  education  in  our  schools 
and  colleges. 


A  NEW  IDEA. 

As  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  Bro. 
Tuohy's  letter,  Tulare  Grange  proposes 
to  hold  an  open-air  meeting  on  the 
premises  of  one  of  its  members.  They 
are  to  meet  early,  take  their  lunch 
afong,  and  make  a  day  of  it.  No  more 
delightful  scheme  for  a  diversion  of  the 
customary  routine  could  have  been 
thought  of.  Besides  the  social  feat- 
ures, sure  to  be  first-class,  practical 
agricultural  topics  will  receive  more 
attention  than  can  be  given  them  in  a 
hall  or  closed  meeting. 


AN  INTERESTING   LETTER  FROM  TULARE. 

Lecturer  John  Tuohy  of  Tulare 
Grange  writes  interestingly  from  his 
Grange,  under  date  of  April  9th,  say- 
ing : 

Your  kind  and  fraternal  communica- 
tion of  March  12th  was  duly  received. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  it  to  the 
Grange  at  the  last  meeting,  which  was 
a  good  one.  We  are  glad  to  get  com- 
munications from  our  Worthy  Lectur- 
er ;  it  imbues  us  with  more  interest  in 
our  work. 

Tulare  Grange  is  holding  its  place  in 
the  ranks  and  is  fully  in  touch  with 
your  work.  Our  meetings  are  regu- 
larly held  and  the  members  attend  well. 
Much  interest  is  taken  in  the  work  ; 
each  subject  is  considered  carefully, 
intelligently  and  impartially.  We  do 
not  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  any 
set  programme  of  work,  but  take  up 
such  subjects  for  consideration  as  our 
members  deem  appropriate  for  the 
time  in  which  they  seem  most  interest- 
ed. We  have  no  lack  of  subjects  ;  each 
brother  and  sister  works  to  make  our 
meetings  intellectually  instructive  and 


The  State  Lecturer  is  in  receipt  of 
the  following  interesting  letter  from 
National  Lecturer  Hon.  Alpha  Messer, 
under  date  April  3: 

Bko.  Ohleter:— Your  two  kind  favors  at 
hand  in  due  time  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
pardon  my  seeming  neglect  in  answering  the 
former  one,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  passed 
a  very  serious  illness  which  attacked  me  the 
middle  of  February.  I  have  just  got  so  I  am 
feeling  like  myself  again,  and  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  caught  up  with  work— the  work  that  ac- 
cumulated during  my  enforced  idleness— I 
shall  be  able  to  look  after  my  correspondence 
with  greater  promptness.  I  feel  grateful  to 
you  and  a  goodly  number  of  other  State  Lec- 
turers who  have  given  assurance  of  hearty  co 
operation  in  the  efforts  that  we  are  making  to 
give  greater  prominence  and  system  to  the 
lecture  work  of  the  Grange,  where  the  greater 
part  of  its  strength  and  the  hope  of  its  future 
lies.  On  account  of  my  illness,  and  some 
minor  unavoidable  conditions,  the  second 
Quarterly  Bulletin  will  be  delayed  a  little,  but 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  mail  copies  next  week. 
In  reply  to  some  of  your  questions  in  your  for 
mer  letter  in  regard  to  lecture  work,  I  will 
say  that  I  have  selected  this  subject  for  one 
of  the  topics  for  discussion  in  the  current 
Bulletin,  and  I  have  given  a  few  thoughts  on 
the  matter  under  "  Suggestions." 

Bro.  Messer  is  the  G  range  editor  of 
Our  Grange  Homes  of  Boston  and  sends 
an  exchange  copy  to  our  State  press, 
but  intimates  that  the  favor  is  not  re- 
ciprocated. This  matter  is  doubtless 
overlooked  by  our  California  journals. 
Our  Grange  Humes  is  one  of  the  best 
farmers'  papers  published. 


Reform  in  all  laws  governing  taxa- 
tion is  demanded  by  the  Grange,  and 
because  farmers  not  only  suffer  from 
double  taxation,  but  from  evasion  of 
the  laws  by  those  who  are  liable  for 
heavy  taxation  by  reason  of  large  finan- 
cial interests,  and  who  through  techni- 
calities or  rascalities  go  untaxed.  A 
large  field  indeed  is  this  for  the  re- 
former. 

At  the  election  of  officers  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  one  of  the  candidates  for  a  posi- 
tion, for  which  there  was  some  strife, 
said  that  whether  the  final  ballot  found 
him  at  the  head  or  the  foot  of  the  list 
he  should  be  just  as  good  a  worker  and 
a  more  earnest  Patron  next  year  than 
be  had  been  during  the  year  just  clos- 
ing. This  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that 
every  person  should  manifest,  whether 
a  candidate  for  office  or  not. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Woodman,  of  Michigan, 
past  master  of  the  National  Grange, 
writes  as  follows:  "Grange  work 
seems  to  be  prospering  in  this  State. 
I  delivered  an  address  to  a  Grange  a 
few  weeks  ago  which  has  nearly  200 
members  and  has  taken  in  over  70  the 
past  year.  Our  Paw  Paw  Grange  took 
in  40  the  past  year  and  has  a  class  of 
6  ou  the  way.''  Cheering  reports  like 
the  above  are  corning  in  from  nearly 
every  quarter.  Grange  workers  ev- 
erywhere— and  this  means  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Grange — should  take  cour- 
age and  with  renewed  zeal  push  the 
work  of  the  Order  faster  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  faster  the  wheels  move  the 
easier  the  load  is  oarried. 

The  Rural  World  announces  the  fol- 


lowing swindling  scheme,  which,  of 
course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  warn  the 
intelligent,  well-posted  Patron  about: 
A  new  swindling  scheme  has  been  devised. 
A  farmer  is  induced  to  buy  a  bill  of  groceries 
of  a  traveling  salesman,  the  goods  to  be  shipped 
from  some  city.  In  payment  the  man  agrees 
to  take  eggs.  To  make  it  all  straight  and 
right,  the  farmer  gives  his  note  for  the  goods 
and  the  traveling  man  gives  his  for  the  eggs. 
The  goods  and  the  salesman  are  never  seen 
later,  but  the  farmer's  note  turns  up  at  the 
bank. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  business  sense 
and  common  sense  in  giving  every  farm 
a  distinctive  name,  and  the  more  unique 
and  attractive  it  is  the  better.  Nearly 
all  breeders  of  fine  stock  name  their 
farms,  and  the  stock  sold  carries  with 
it  the  name,  and  this  plan  might  well 
be  extended  to  all  farms  that  have 
anything  to  sell  to  which  his  name  or 
the  name  of  a  reputable  farm  will  add 
value.  Any  product  of  a  farm  to  which 
the  owner  is  willing  to  attach  his  name 
or  the  name  of  his  home  is  likely  to  be 
of  good  quality,  and  the  farmer  who 
expects  to  sell  his  products  with  such 
a  guarantee  of  quality  is  seldom  care- 
less enough  to  let  anything  inferior  go 
out  with  his  label  on  it.  Give  the  farm 
a  name  and  see  that  it  and  its  products 
have  a  reputation  that  adds  to  the 
value  of  everything  that  is  sent  out 
from  it. 

The  question  of  Grange  reading  cir- 
cles bids  fair  to  be  solved  by  the  recent 
inauguration  of  a  movement  by  two 
State  agricultural  colleges  in  furnish- 
ing a  course  of  reading  for  men  and 
women,  using  the  Grange  as  the  me- 
dium of  introducing  the  course.  This 
movement  started  in  New  York  last 
year.  Recently  the  Storrs  Agricul- 
tural College  has  organized  what  is 
known  as  the  "extension  department  " 
of  home  readings.  In  order  to  get 
Granges  to  understand  the  matter, 
different  members  of  the  faculty  agree 
to  go  to  any  community  or  Grange  and 
explain  the  plan,  without  cost  to  the 
Grange  except  for  local  expenses.  This 
is  bringing  the  agricultural  college  to 
the  very  doors  of  farmers,  and  it  shows 
that  these  colleges  are  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  rural  population. 
The  movement  ought  to  popularize  and 
build  up  the  colleges,  and  the  home 
studies  will  doubtless  be  of  great  value 
to  farmers  who  take  up  the  course. 
Other  colleges  ought  to  take  up  the 
work. 

The  farmer  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  question  of  taxation.  He  asks: 
Why  are  the  farmers  compelled  to  list 
each  separate  tool  or  article  they  may 
have,  and  place  a  separate  value  on 
each  one,  while  the  merchant  and  man- 
ufacturer do  not  ?  Who  can  answer  ? 
These  questions  should  be  well  dis- 
cussed and  pondered  over,  and  con- 
certed action  taken.  'Tis  true  we  have 
the  right  of  petition,  but  too  often  our 
petitions  but  find  the  waste  basket. 
Practical  things  are  what  the  farmer 
wants,  and  a  way  to  reach  them.  They 
have  many  privileges;  how  shall  they 
avail  themselves  of  them  ?  They  have 
mighty  powers;  how  shall  they  use 
them  ? — J.  B.  Chapman. 

Bethlehem  Grange,  N.  H.,  recently 
had  a  roll  call  and  those  members  who 
did  not  respond  with  a  literary  produc- 
tion were  obliged  to  pay  5  cents.  The 
Treasurer  was  made  cheerful  by  the 
fact  that  nickels  were  more  numerous 
than  the  responses.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  this  Grange  the  sisters  pur- 
chased boxes  containing  provisions 
that  were  furnished  by  the  brothers, 
and  subsequently  a  supper  and  a  social 
hour  were  enjoyed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  Master  Hale  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  almost  every 
product  of  the  soil  during  the  past 
year  has  been  so  greatly  depressed  in 
price  that  no  profit  margin  was  left  to 
the  producer — in  many  cases  the  price 
was  below  the  cost  of  production.  He 
reminded  the  delegates  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  examine  into  the  causes 
of  this  depression  and  if  possible  sug- 
gest a  remedy. 

A  greater  gain  was  made  in  Grange 
membership  in  New  Hampshire  during 
the  month  of  February,  1896,  than  in 
any  other  month  of  the  history  of  the 
Order  in  the  Granite  State. 
March  3rd  Pembroke  Grange  cele- 


brated the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
date  when  it  conferred  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees  on  134  candidates — the 
largest  class  that  was  ever  initiated  in 
a  subordinate  Grange.  This  Grange 
was  instituted  on  Dec.  30,  1885. 

There  are  always  men  iu  this  world 
whose  facts,  developed  from  inner  con- 
sciousness, are  in  their  opinion  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  the  most  careful, 
impartial  investigation  made  by  trained 
men. 

Even  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
millenium  would  paralyze  trade,  at 
least  till  the  people  get  time  to  see 
what  a  genuine  millenium  looks  like. 

Increasing  the  product  of  the  farm 
by  intensive  culture  and  careful  man- 
agement shows  thrift  as  much  as  an 
increase  in  the  acreage. 

The  most  prosperous  communities 
are  those  where  the  farms  are  of  mod- 
erate size  and  thoroughly  cultivated. 

Goethe's  sagacious  comment  is  true 
that  "everything  great  and  wise  was 
at  first  in  the  minority." 

Connecticut  has  introduced  an  auto- 
matic gallows  ;  those  who  have  tried  it 
will  use  no  other. 

A  reformer  is  often  a  man  whose 
neighbors  wish  he  would  begin  on  him- 
self. 

You  can't  stop  a  vile  man's  tongue, 
but  you  can. stop  your  own  ears. 

We  cannot  do  any  man  a  greater 
wrong  than  to  misjudge  him. 

Good  nature  and  laughter  are  the 
best  medicines  in  the  world. 

Perpetual  fault-finding  is  indicative 
of  a  weak  and  narrow  mind. 

A  drouth  has  one  advantage:  It  is 
the  best  time  to  kill  weeds. 

Agriculture  the  world  over  seems  to 
be  in  a  transitory  state. 


more 
Brains 

Are  often  reguired  to  determine 
what  shall  be  kept  out"  of  a  har- 
vester than  to  say  what  shall  "go 
into"  it.  It  is  so  easy  to  do  the 
wrong  thing — and  the  wrong  thing 
has  such  an  inviting  appearance — 
that  less  experienced  manufacturers 
than  the  McCormick  Co.  frequent- 
ly find  themselves  "putting  their 
foot  in  it"  and  building  a  machine 
one  season  which  they  are  obliged 
to  abandon  a  season  or  two  later. 

Because  a  good  thing  is  a  good 
thing  in  its  place,  it  doesn't  neces- 
sarily follow  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
in  a  harvester  or  mower. 

Fight  shy  of  the  machine  whose 
best  recommend  is  that  "it  seems 
to  have  a  bright  idea"  in  its  make- 
up. Remember  this  every  day  in 
the  year:  McCormick  Machines 
will  work  where  others  fail. 

The  makers  of  McCormick  Ma- 
chines have  been  at  it  for  sixty-five 
years.  By  long  experience  they 
have  found  out  how  to  build  the 
best  binders  and  mowers. 

§The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Klevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower  and 

fthe  McCormick  Corn  Harvester  are 
unequalled  for  capacity,  light  draft, 
efficiency  of  service  and  long  life. 
Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
:3  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co. , 
Chicago. 
A  tents  Everywhere. 

i!TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTITTTTTTlTTTTMTyH 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE.  Certain  In  its 
effects  and  never  blisters.  Sold  everywhere. 
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Manner  of  Packing  an  Important 
Matter. 

Machinery  builders  who  intend  to 
cater  to  foreign  buyers,  especially  to 
those  in  very  far-off  countries  or  in 
countries  accessible  only  by  round- 
about routes,  will  serve  themselves, 
says  Albert  Spies  in  Cassiers  Magazine 
for  April,  if  they  will  have  an  eye  to 
the  way  in  which  their  goods  are 
packed  for  shipment.  English  builders 
are  almost  proverbially  careful  in  this 
respect,  with  the  result  that  what 
they  ship  generally  reaches  its  desti- 
nation in  good  order,  and  will  operate 
satisfactorily  when  put  to  work,  while 
the  products  of  their  less  painstaking 
competitors  —  often  Americans — come 
to  the  purchaser  battered  and  broken, 
perhaps,  with  possibly  some  parts 
missing,  and  become  at  once  annoying 
provocations  to  the  man  who  wants 
them,  and  wants  them  in  a  hurry,  with 
no  time  to  spare  to  send  perhaps 
thousands  of  miles  for  a  duplicate  piece, 
or  even  a  new  machine.  There  can  be 
but  one  result  from  such  an  experi- 
ence— the  careful  shipper  will  secure 
the  bulk  of  the  trade,  even  though  his 
machinery  may  not  be  the  best  nor  the 
lowest  in  price.  The  time  which  he 
saves  for  the  purchaser,  and  the  an 
noyance  from  which  he  relieves  him, 
more  than  make  up  for  the  difference. 

Take  the  case  of  an  ordinary  engine 
to  go  say  to  South  America.  The 
English  builder  will  fix  the  engine  to 
heavy  skids,  and  build  what  will  be, 
practically,  a  substantial  house  around 
it,  strong  and  secure  against  all  pos- 
sible battering  of  a  long  voyage  and 
rough  handling.  When  this  engine 
reaches  its  destination  there  is  little 
to  be  done  to  get  it  into  shape  for 
work.  Everything  is  complete  and  in 
good  order.  The  American  builder, 
per  contra,  will,  in  most  cases,  secure 
the  engine  to  the  lightest  skids  that 
he  thinks  can  be  made  to  stand  ;  a 
flimsy  bit  of  timbering  will  go  around 
the  outside,  and  the  governor,  per- 
haps, will  be  wrapped  up  in  some 
brown  paper  and  tied  on  with  a  bit  of 
string.  Then  the  whole  thing  will  be 
sent  off  with  a  trust  in  Providence 
that,  unfortunately,  does  not  always 
work  in  favor  of  the  buyer.  The  en- 
gine is  almost  certain  to  suffer  in 
transit,  or  the  governor  to  be  lost,  aud 
the  builder's  or  shipper's  reputation 
likewise.  What  is  true  of  engines  is 
true  of  all  other  machinery.  The  far- 
away purchaser  naturally  will  prefer 
those  goods  which  come  to  him  with 
the  least  effects  of  travel  wear  and 
tear,  and  which  can  be  put  to  work 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  loss  of 
time.  There  is  a  lesson  in  this  which 
the  export  machine  builder  should 
heed.   

Experiments  lately  made  in  England 
show  that,  if  a  ball  of  solid  iron  is  low- 
ered into  a  mass  of  liquid  iron  by  means 
of  a  metal  fork,  the  ball  at  first  sinks 
to  the  bottom  with  the  fork.  But  in  a 
few  seconds  it  leaves  the  prongs  and 
rises  to  the  surface,  where  it  continues 
to  float  until  it  melts.  The  rising  is 
explained  by  the  expansion  of  the  ball, 
due  to  heating,  whereby  it  becomes, 
bulk  for  bulk,  less  dense  than  the 
molten  metal. 


"  The  miner's  inch  is  a  perfect  anal- 
ogy for  the  ampere,"  says  T.  O'C. 
Sloane,  discussing  the  analogue  of  the 
ampere.  "The  head  of  water  repre- 
sents the  E.  M.  F.,  the  aperture  the 
resistance,  the  rate  of  flow  (the  miner's 
inch)  the  ampere." 


"  Crowded  out  to  make  room  for 
more  interesting  matter,"  observed  the 
gallant  editor  as  he  gave  his  seat  in  the 
car  to  the  young  woman  with  soulful 
eyes. 


POISON 

For  Farm  arid  Orchard  Pests. 

Strychnine,  Phosphorus.  Carbon  Bisulphide, 
Paris  Green,  London  Purple,  whale  Oil  Soap, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Lous  B.it  Oil,  in  lots  to  suit. 

J.  R   GATES  &  CO., 

DRUGGISTS, 

417  Sansome  St.,  S.  P. 


A  Frank  Statement. 


Mrs.  K.  C.  Peterson,  of  Fairhaven,  Tells  a 
Reporter  of  Her  Recent  Ill- 
ness and  Cure. 

From  the  World-Herald,  Fairhaven,  Wash. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Peterson,  of  Fairhaven,  Wash., 
who  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  sufferer 
from  nervous  prostration,  rheumatism  and 
female  weaknesses,  and  who  has  lately  en- 
tirely recovered  therefrom,  was  called  upon  a 
few  days  ago  by  a  Herald  representative 
whose  attention  had  been  called  to  her  case. 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Mrs.  Peterson  said: 

"  Yes,  I  was  a  sufferer  for  many  years  from 
nervous  attacks,  rheumatism  and  other  com- 
plaints. We,  my  husband  and  I,  expended  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  visiting  the  celebrated 
doctors  of  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City  and  San 
Francisco,  but  my  relief  in  all  cases  was  only 
temporary,  and  we  had  nearly  despaired  of 
my  ever  recovering  my  health  when  one  day 
a  friend  advised  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills, 
saying  they  had  known  of  a  case  very  similar 
to  mine,  where  a  wonderful  cure  had  been  ef- 
fected by  their  use. 

"Acting  upon  this  advice,  as  a  last  remedy, 
my  husband  purchased  a  box  of  the  Pink 
Pills,  more  to  please  my  friend  than  from  any 
belief  in  the  medicine.  However,  before  the 
box  was  half  gone,  I  felt  a  decided  change  for 
the  better,  and  after  using  three  boxes  was 
entirely  recovered,  and  felt  as  well  and 
strong  as  I  ever  did. 

"Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  have  certainly 
been  a  wonderfully  effective  remedy  for  me, 
and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending 
them  to  any  one  who  was  affected  as  I  was." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  not  looked  up- 
on as  a  patent  medicine,  but  rather  as  a  pre- 
scription. An  analysis  of  their  properties 
shows  that  they  contain,  in  condensed  form, 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life 
and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shat- 
tered nerves.  They  are  an  unfailing  specific 
for  such  diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial 
paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  sciatica,  neural- 
gia, rheumatism,  nervous  headache,  the  after 
effects  of  la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
pale  and  sallow  complexions  and  the  tired 
feeling  resulting  from  nervous  prostration,  all 
diseases  resulting  from  vitiated  humors  in  the 
blood,  such  as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas, 
etc.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles  pe- 
culiar to  females,  such  as  suppressions,  ir- 
regularities and  all  forms  of  weakness.  They 
build  up  the  blood,  and  restore  the  glow  of 
health  to  pale  and  sallow  cheeks.  They  are 
for  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  may  be  had  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  50c  per  box,  or  six 
boxes  for  $2.50. 


Reliable  Spraying  Appliances. 

In  the  universal  fight  against  various  insect 
pests  and  diseases  with  which  our  California 
orchards  are  afflicted,  spraying  solutions  of 
several  kinds  adapted  for  destroying  different 
insect  larvae  or  fungi  have  been  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  strongest  weapon  with  which  to 
vanquish  the  common  enemy.  It  follows  that 
securing  a  reliable  appliance  for  distributing 
these  solutions  with  rapidity  and  economy  is 
a  matter  deserving  careful  consideration.  The 
new  illustrated  catalogue  just  issued  by  Wm. 
Wainwright,  the  well-known  Spray  Pump  and 
Nozzle  manufacturer,  at  No.  7  Spear  street, 
this  city,  gives  full  information  as  to  cost  and 
kind  of  spraying  outfits  adapted  for  all  differ- 
ent requirements.  Catalogue  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

Traction  Engine,  60=Horse 
Power, 

F"OR  SALE  CHEAP. 

6=Horse  Power  Hay  Press, 

20  to  30  Tons  Per  Day. 


Above  been  used — will  be  sold  low. 


I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO. 

San  Francisco. 


CflLlrDlp  t„lllj& 


—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Different 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  Inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edward 
J.  Wickson,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo.  599  pages,  Jully  illustrated,  price,  S3. 00. 
postpaid. 

FOR  SALE  BT 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  San  Prancisco,  Cal 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


WATER  LILIES. 


The  finest  collection  In  the  country  is  now  lo- 
cated in  California.  All  colors— red,  white,  blue, 
yellow,  piDk,  purple. 

The  Water  Garden 

Is  located  in  the  Cahuenga  foothills,  comer  of 
Franklin  aud  Western  Aves  ,  and  near  the  Holly- 
wood Steam  R.  R.    Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Also  free  on  application  a  large  colored  plate  of 
Egyptian  Lotus. 

EDMUND  D.  STURTEVANT, 

P.  O.  Address, 
Station  D  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WANTED ! 

5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  niece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALTA  LOMA  NURSERIES,  Alta  Loma.  Texas. 


Great   Demand    for   our  Seeds    and  Plants 

Because 

They  Grow. 

If  In  Need  of  Anything  for  Your  Garden,  and  "Vou   have  not 
Received  Our  Catalogue,  Send  for  One.  \A/e 
will  F»ay  the  Postage  on  It. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co., 

427=9  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GRAFTING  WOOD 

"WicksonT"  Plum 


GIANT  PRUNE. 

BURBANK'S  EXPERIMENT  FARMS,   -   -   SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


YES,  A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  HARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.   $7.50  the  100. 

DO  you  live  in  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  orange  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather?  Do  yon  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit  ?  Then  seed  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.  It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  water  than  any  other  root.   $15.00  and  *20.00  the  100. 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  $10.00  to  $30.00  the  100  for  general  stock 
Special  sizes  on  application. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager. 


B.  T.  Babbitt's  Best  Lye. 

«  »  /E  call  Prune  Growers  and  Farmers  particular  attention  to  this  Lye.   It  is  stronger  and  goes 

fun  her  than  any  other  manufactured,  and  has  the  endorsement  of  the  largest  packers  and 
growers  on  the  coast.   WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  CASE. 

JOHNSON-LOCKE  MERCANTILE  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

CALIFORNIA 

BELLOWS  MFG.  CO. 

123  &  125  Beale  St. 

Special  attention  Is 
called  to  our  Powder 
Bellows,  also  Liquid 
Spra.vm?  Bellows  and 
Blacksmith  Bellows 
and  Bellows  of  every 
description.  Send  for 
our  new  catalogue, 
which  Is  just  issued. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  ESS  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  I,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F\    GIL/VIA  N, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STKKET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

220  Mnrkot  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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No.  34  Ideal  Road  Wagon,  open  (weight,  300  lbs.),  shafts   (Write  for 

No.  34A  l<l<-  .1  Road  Wagon,  Canopy  Top  iweight,  3i0  lb«.).  shafts   f  Prices. 

15-16  Axles— Canopy  Tops  have  Side  Curtains— Child's  Seat  in  Rear,  $6  extra. 
These  are  the  latest  and  handsomest  things  out  in  the  Road  Wagon  line  and  are  great 
sellers  The  slats  in  pauels  are  beautifully  blended  from  light  to  dark  red.  and  handsomely 
finished.  Round  corner  seat  and  body.  The  wagons  are  posit  vely  A  Grmle,  being  mad"  by 
the  manufacture's  of  our  I'uritan  trade  of  vehicles.  Hung  on  Kaulfman  Side  Springs,  patent- 
ed, there  is  no  weight  on  side  bars,  and  they  will  not  sag  or  get  out  of  shape.  Trimming  is  of 
high  quality  1  ather,  and  cushions  and  back  are  stuffed  with  hair.  Nickle  rail  on  dash.  These 
wagons  are  furnished  with  Daisy  Wheels,  with  full  staggered  spokes,  making  the  stiffest, 
strongest  wheel  on  earth.' 


No.  1  —  KING  PIN  BO  AD  WAGON,  With  Shafts. 

We  have  placed  the  KING  PIN  WAGON  on  the  market  with  confidence  that  it  will  till  a  long  felt  want 
It  is  the  handsomest  and  best  wagon  on  th' coast.  The  finish  Is  beyond  question  superb.  Quality  Is  of 
the  very  be^t.  Wheel*  with  felleos  riveted  on  each  side  of  every  spoke :  spokes  1 inch  i  hick.  Steel 
Tires,  I  inch  tread.  U  inch  ihiok.  springs,  oil  tempered.  Kear  spring  l»ar»  of  spring  steel.  I>top 
Tail  Gate.  Axle  Slock  on  Front  Axle.  Brake  can  be  Btted  or  Pole  furnished  at  slight  additional 
expense.  Body  is  very  dark  green,  very  handsomely  striped  and  paneled.  Gear  carmine  with  hand- 
some striping  in  an  expensive  manner.  Wide  comfortable  lazy  backs.  Round  coinered  Seats.  Full 
circle  fifth  wheel.   Rear  king  bolt.  Write  for  prices. 


No.  I'.ly,-1).1XDV  WAGON,  With  Shafts. 


The  above  latest  style  Dandy  Wagon  is  rapidly  taking  front  rank  as  a  roomy,  easy  riding,  family 
wagon,  honestly  constructed,  of  good  materials  at  a  low  price.  It  is  truly  a  wonderful  wagon  for  the  money. 
Body  hangs  low.  being  only  29  inches  from  the  ground,  thus  making  entrance  easy.  Wood  Axle  Stock  on 
front  axle.  Well  Ironed  Reach.  Steel  Tires  with  1  inuh  tread  and  M,  inch  thick.  Drop  tail  gate.  Write  for 
prices. 


NO  9: 


P.  D<  C.  (This  muaus  low  priced.)   R  >ad  Wagon,  with  biutlU. 
Write  for  prices. 


l.teigbt  lbs. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  of  every  description. 
HOOKER    &    CO.,    1<5  and 


Gear— Steel  axles:  steel  tire;  full  length  side  springs;  combination  gear;  very  strong,  and  easy 

riding;  Sarven  wheels. 
Trimming- Imitation  leather;  nicely  finished. 
Painting— Gear,  carmine:  body,  black. 

VEHICLES  in  great  variety.  Agents  for  the  Barnes,  Union,  World,  Geneva  and  Manhattan  Bicycles. 

18    DRUMM     STREET,     S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


Cross-Compound  Steam  Engines  and  "Whirlpool"  Centrifugal  Pumps 

FOR  EVERY  DUTY  AND  CAPACITY. 

BYRON    JACKSON    iVIACH  I  IN  E  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco. 


Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co. 

153  CROUKEK  BUILDIM;,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  I'AL, 

COAL  TAR  AND  ROOFING  AND  PAVING  PITCH, 
ROOFING  AND  BUILDING  PAPERS, 
ROOF  PAINTS  of  Superior  Quality. 

A  California  Manufacturing  Establishment. 

WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


FRANCIS  SMITH 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
piled  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


Porter  Bros.  &  Co., 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  AND  RECEIVERS 

CALIFORMA  PRODUCTS. 
DRIED  FRUITS,  PRUNES,  RAISINS,  NUTS,  HONEY,  BEANS,  ETC. 

 AGENTS  FOR  

LOS  NIETOS  AND  RANCH1TO  WALNUT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

NO.  313  AND  315  DAVIS  STRbET,      :       :       :       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MOST  SIMPLE,  MOST  DURABLE 

 AND  

MOST  SATISFACTORY 
CULTIVATOR 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 

 FOR  THE  

CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS 
AND  ORCHARDS. 


THE  ITORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 
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THE  HITCH  Is  center  draft,  reaching  from  rear 
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THE  LIFT  is  extra  high  and  easy.  Furnished 
with  or  without  seat  attachment  and  rear  wheel. 


The  Morgan  Grape  Hoe 

Is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  In- 
vented for  use  in  Ue  culture  of  grapes  and  beries, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  vineyard  work  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows  the  MORGAN" 
GRAPE  HOE  will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds 
that  remain  under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and 
posts,  and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close  to 
the  vine.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor  will  soon 
pay  the  cost  of  this  tool,  for  this  work  is  usually 
done  by  hand-hoeing — a  slow  and  expensive  way. 
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California  Prize  Stock, 


The  Situation  in  the  East. 


The  accompanying  picture,  taken  from  the 
"Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society," 
just  from  the  press,  is  illustrative  of  what  California 
can  show  in  the  way  of  fine  cattle.  Mr.  Heilbron's 
herd,  from  which  these  photographs  are  taken,  is 
but  one  of  many  fine  collections  of  blooded  stock  to 
be  found  in  this  State.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  recall  a  county  in  which  there  are 
not  from  two  to  a  dozen  herds  in  which 
the  finest  blood  of  the  bovine  world  is 
worthily  represented.  No  country  has 
ever  been  more  liberal  in  its  importa- 
tions, and  the  result  is  manifest  in  the 
high  standard  which  has  been  attained. 
The  great  breeds  and  families,  having 
become  well  established  here,  are  now 
sending  out  colonies  to  the  regions 
washed  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  Every 
steamer  which  sails  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  Orient,  to  Hawaii  and 
the  Central  American  ports  carries 
from  one  to  a  half  score  of  bulls,  des- 
tined to  service  in  "breeding  up  "  the 
stock  of  these  countries. 


the  California 
just  returned 
The  San  Jose 


Mr.  Ralph  Hersey,   manager  of 

Dried  Fruit  Agency  at  San  Jose,  has 

from  a  six-weeks'  visit  to  the  East. 

Mercury  thus  quotes  Mr.  Hersey  : 

I  called  upon  the  principal  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,   Pittsburg,   Chicago,  Cincinnati, 


Valley  Road  Getting  Ready  for  Business. 


Orchard  Work  by  Steam  Power. 


The  editor  of  the  Orovillc  Register  has 

just  paid  a  visit  to  the  great  Hatch  & 

Rock  place  on  the  Feather  river  and 

reports  his  observations  as  follows  : 

In  the  IGOO-acre  orchard  of  Hatch  &  Rock  at 
Rio  Bunito  ibey  run  things  on  a  big  scale.  The 
horses  and  men,  wagons  and  plows  are  nu- 
mbered by  tue  score,  but  this  spring  an  inno- 
vation has  been  made.  A  gigantic  traction- 
engine  takes  the  place  of  the  gang-plow  and 
does  as  much  work  as  four  eighi-muie  teams. 
The  engine  runs  down  the  aiue-long  rows  and 
plows  tne  full  width  of  the  row,  24  feet, 
turning  over  the  ground  in  excel, ent  shape 
and  doing  the  work  much  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  done  by  animals.  "When  night  comes," 
said  foreman  Ditzler,  "and  we  unhitch  from 
the  engine,  it  does  not  require  a  big  lot  of  hay 
and  barley,  and  hence  there  is  a  great  saving 
in  the  cost."  The  engine  will  be  used  to  haul 
the  fruit  to  Biggs  to  the  cannery  this  summer 
and  will  make  oetter  time  than  any  team. 
It  will  run  a  saw  for  cutting  wood,  grind  bar- 
ley, pump  water  and  do  any  other  kind  of 
work  on  toe  place  that  steam  can  do. 


At  the  San  Francisco  City  and  County 
Alms-house,  last  Saturday,  thirty-one 
cows  were  killed  under  orders  from  the 
Milk  Inspector.  All  were  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  many  of  them  in  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease.  Every  dairy 
which  supplies  milk  to  the  City  is  to  be 
inspected. 


Says  the  Portland  Oregonian:  "It 
is  significant  that  Mr.  Depew's  enthu- 
siasm over  the  Pacific  Coast  springs 
from  a  contemplation  of  its  agricul- 
tural sections.  California's  mines  have 
proved  secondary,  incidental  almost,  to  its  fields." 


One  of  the  city  papers  quotes  Traffic  Manager 
Moos  of  the  new  Valley  railroad  as  saying  that  the 
directors  are  unanimous  in  insisting  that  the  wheat 
rates  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley  shall  be  put  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  notch,  and  that  he  intends  to 
carry  out  their  wishes  to  the  letter.  It  would  be 
purely  guess  work  on  his  part  now  to 
say  what  the  wheat  rates  would  be. 
He,  however,  hoped  within  a  few  days 
to  give  the  directors  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  tonnage  of  wheat  they 
could  expect  to  haul  this  season.  At 
the  same  time  he  would  submit  to  them 
for  their  approval  a  schedule  of  wheat 
rates  under  which  the  company  could 
afford  to  handle  the  crop.  Continuing, 
Mr.  Moos  said:  "I,  of  course,  under- 
stand that  the  people  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  expect  the  competing  road 
to  inaugurate  an  era  of  low  freight 
rates.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  that  anticipation.  It  will, 
however,  take  a  little  time  to  figure 
out  what  the  company  can  or  cannot 
charge." 

Big  Orange  Figures. 


Following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter 

in  the  New  York  Truth-  Journal  written 

by  Mr.  S.  H.  Westfall  from  Redlands 

under  date  of  April  2nd: 

In  regard  to  oranges,  there  has  been  shipped 
already  4300  cars  and  the  total  shipment  will 
amount  to  about  5000  cars  this  season.  There 
will  not  be  over  30,000  boxes  of  lemons  shipped 
from  here  this  year.  There  is  about  75  cars  of 
fancy  Mediterranean  Sweets  left  to  be  shipped 
in  the  next  six  weeks.  This  cleans  up  all  the 
fancy  oranges  left  in  California.  Riverside 
has  about  12,000  acres  of  oranges,  75  percent 
or  more  of  which  are  Navels.  They  are  planted 
100  trees  to  the  acre  which  would  make  about 
one  million  trees.  In  three  years,  they  will 
be  all  in  bearing,  the  oldest  of  them  being  at 
least  twelve  years  old.  To  this,  add  0000  acres 
of  solid  Navels  at  Redlands,  0110,000  trees  all  of 
which  will  practically  be  in  bearing  In  four 
years,  and  allow  say,  2  boxes  to  the  tree  aver- 
age, and  we  have  3,320,000  boxes  or  11,000  cars 
in  Riverside  and  Redlands.  Then,  say  you  be- 
gin shipping  Dec.  1st  and  end  the  1st  of  June, 
that  gives  six  months  to  market  them  in,  and 
making  1830  cars  to  be  shipped  per  month  for 
six  months.  This  is  just  to  market  the  River- 
side and  Redlands  crop.  If  a  full  crop,  and  no 
frost,  this  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  you 
may  expect  within  three  years  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  two  sections  named  above 
contain  only  one-third  of  the  acreage  in 
southern  California. 


SOME   TYPICAL    PRIZE   CATTLE    SHOWN   AT    THE   LAST    STATE  FAIR. 


When  the  common  earth  worm  is  cut  in  two  to  the 
tail  there  grows  a  head  and  to  the  head  there  grows 
a  tail,  and  two  animals  are  formed.  As  the  wound 
heals  a  small  white  button  is  formed,  which  after- 
wards develops  into  rings  and  a  perfect  extremity. 

The  order  has  been  given  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  fruit  cannery  at  Wheatland.  Its 
cost  is  to  be  $3500. 

Mr.  Chas.  Brink  of  Winters,  one  of  the  best 
known  horticulturists  of  the  State,  dieJ  last  week  in 
Arizona. 


Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Denver.  I  i  30,000 
found  business  very  dull  in  all  lines  in  the  East.  Goods  of  all  | 
kinds  are  handled  by  the  wholesale  grocers  very  cheap,  j 
Prices  have  declined  materially  in  the  past  year.  All  dealers  chards 
are  buying  to  supply  on  immediate  demands.  There  is  no 
speculation  ;  everything  seems  to  be  in  abevance,  pending  the 
presidential  election  this  fall.  The  stock  of  dried  fruit  from 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Michigan  has  largely  curtailed  the  sale 
of  California  goods  at  St.  Louis  and  other  points  along  the 
Missouri  river  this  year.  Oregon  prunes  have  also  been  a 
large  factor  in  business.  The  fruit  is  not  so  sweet  as  that 
raised  and  cured  in  this  valley,  but  the  prices  are  low.  To 
show  how  cheap  agricultural  products  have  been  this  year  in 
the  East,  it  may  be  said  that  potatoes  have  sold  in  bulk  as 
low  as  4  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  many  sections  they  were  not 
dug  out  of  the  ground.  The  stocks  of  California  dried  fruit 
are  light  at  Chicago  and  the  West,  and  the  indications  are 
very  favorable  that  the  demand  will  take  the  supply  on  hand, 
and  next  fall  the  new  product  will  find  a  market  clear  of  old 
stock.  This  is  a  very  favorable  condition,  which  will  no  doubt 
strengthen  the  market  and  add  to  the  chances  for  speedy 
sales  of  the  coming  crop  at  good  prices. 


Says  the  Salinas  Journal:    "  W.  T. 
Gilkey's  annual  report  as  Fruit  Tree 
Inspector  shows  that  during  the  past 
year  he  has  inspected  the  orchards  in 
Pajaro  township,  and  several  in  the 
San  Miguel  canyon.    The  orchards  in- 
spected contain  235,000  trees,  showing 
an  increase  during  the  year  of  about 
trees.    The  report  says  that  wherever  scale 
or  other  insect  pest  were  found  the  owners  of  or- 
co-operated  with  the  commissioner  and  ap- 
plied the  remedy  without  being  forced  to  do  so  by  a 
resort  to  legal  means." 


The  Dixon  (Solano  county)  Tribune  thus  hopefully 
remarks:  "Even  if  the  wheat  farmer  does  not  realize 
a  fancy  price  this  year,  if  the  crop  is  what  it  now 
promises  to  be  Northern  Solano  will  be  far  better  off 
this  season  than  for  several  years  past.  As  a  rule 
the  farmers  have  reduced  their  expenses  to  the  min- 
imum, and  much  that  they  realize  will  be  clear 
money." 
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The  Week. 


Weather   ami  Crops. 

April  is  making  a  sad  record  this  year — the  sad- 
dest within  our  recollection,  so  far  as  injury  to  fruit 
and  garden  truck  is  concerned.  There  has  been  too 
little  heat  to  suit  any  one  but  the  coal  dealer,  and 
there  has  been  too  much  cold — which  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing,  for  we  might  have  quite  a  heat  deficiency 
without  the  killing  frosts  which  have  played  over  the 
State  with  unusual  frequency  and  unusually  wide  dis- 
tribution of  injury.  The  condensation  of  correspond- 
ence addressed  to  Director  Barwick  of  the  State 
Weather  Bureau,  which  we  print  upon  another  page, 
shows  how  widely  frost  injuries  have  extended. 
Since  that  compilation  there  has  been  another 
frost,  the  effects  of  which  cannot  at  this  mo- 
ment be  measured.  Undoubtedly  the  fruit  crop 
will  be  short  in  the  aggregate,  and  in  some  special- 
ties, like  almonds  and  raisins,  very  short  indeed. 
The  consolation  over  the  frost  losses  must  be  found 
in  the  better  prices  which  will  prevail.  There  may 
be  more  clear  profit  this  year  than  usual,  and,  if  it 
be  only  fairly  distributed,  the  frosts  may  prove  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  The  showers  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  frosts  over  a  very  large  area  of  the  State 
are  exceedingly  welcome  to  field  crops  and  to  re- 
plantings  of  tender  truck  which  has  been  so  largely 
destroyed. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. , 
April  22,  1896,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date...  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  | 

.56 

42.69 

40.28 

29  99 

58 

34 

Red  Bluff  

.44 

17.65 

27.90 

21.08 

66 

36 

.30 

* 

22.28 

15.20 

* 

38 

San  Francisco  

.39 

17.60 

23.98 

22.08 

60 

42 

Fresno   

.28 

5  99 

13  23 

8.41 

68 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo  

28 

16  06 

24.97 

* 

62 

32 

Los  Angeles  

.06 

8.88 

15.58 

17.24 

66 

38 

06 

5.80 

11.98 

6  11 

1  62 

42 

.88 

3.01 

3  02 

86 

42 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


The    Kaisin  Combine. 

The  latest  advices  from  Fresno  indicate  that  the 
raisin  deal  is  practically  on  its  feet.  All  the  com- 
mercial packers  and  their  connections  have  come 
into  it  and  only  the  co-operative  packing  houses  now 
stand  out.  Whether  these  associations  will  come  in 
later  is  not  certain,  but  the  idea  of  making  the  or- 
ganization complete  has  not  been  abandoned.  In  the 
event  that  the  exchanges  do  not  come  in,  it  is  in- 
timated that  many  of  their  individual  members  will 
abandon  them  and  trust  to  the  new  marketing.  This, 


it  should  be  said,  is  only  rumor,  and  we  have  no. 
means  of  either  verifying  or  discrediting  it.  The 
plan  of  the  combine  calls  for  a  strict  limitation  of 
the  business  to  the  f.  o.  b.  basis,  at  prices  to  be  fixed 
by  a  committee. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Fresno  vineyards 
have  been  hard  hit  by  the  recent  frosts,  and  it  is 
freely  predicted  that  the  crop  will  fall  far  short  of 
any  recent  year. 

The  Free  Market  Convention. 

The  convention  called  by  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, to  take  action  in  the  matter  of  a  free  mar- 
ket at  the  San  Francisco  water  front,  did  not  bring 
out  a  large  attendance.  At  no  time  were  there 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  persons  in  the  room  ;  but 
such  as  were  there  were  representative  men  and 
authorized  to  act  in  behalf  of  their  neighborhoods. 
Mark  L.  McDonald  and  J.  M.  Merit  of  Sonoma,  P. 
M.  Righter  of  Campbells,  A.  T.  Hatch  of  Suisun,  H. 
P.  Stubbs  and  B.  M.  Lelong  of  San  Francisco,  Wm. 
L.  Overhiser  of  Stockton,  Thos.  Jacobs  of  Tulare, 
E.  F.  Adams  of  Santa  Cruz  county,  B.  F.  Walton  of 
Sutter  county,  J.  H.  Bowman  of  Solano,  S.  P.  San- 
ders of  San  Jose,  G.  M.  Sandborn  of  Sebastopol,  J. 
A.  Filcher  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  and  some 
others  represented  the  producing  interest,  while 
Mr.  Frank  Dalton  and  others  represented  the  mer- 
cantile element.  Mr.  McDonald  presided  and  Mr. 
Lelong  served  as  secretary. 

There  was  very  little  in  the  way  of  discussion,  the 
only  formulated  scheme  put  before  the  convention 
being  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams,  who  laid  special  stress 
upon  the  declaration  that  the  projected  market 
should  be  officered  and  managed  by  producers.  A 
committee  on  resolutions,  consisting  of  Filcher, 
Righter  and  Walton,  was  appointed,  and  when  the 
fruit  growers  convened  again  in  the  afternoon  it  re- 
ported the  following  resolutions  as  having  been 
adopted  by  it : 

Resolved,  By  this  convention  of  fruit  growers  and  others 
interested  iu  the  sale  of  perishable  products  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco markets,  that  we  favor  the  concentration  of  the  trade 
from  first  hands  in  products  coming  to  San  Francisco  at  some 
suitable  place  upon  the  water  front  in  a  free  market  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  and  that  in  our 
judgment  the  following  are  essential  features  to  the  success 
of  said  market : 

First  -It  must  be  the  usual  and  ordinary  terminus  for  per- 
ishable products  of  all  transportation  companies,  at  which  all 
such  products  will  be  delivered,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  shipper. 

Second— The  sale  must  be  conducted  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  insure  to  all  shippers  the  opportunity  to  know,  with- 
out expense  to  themselves,  whenever  they  may  so  desire,  the 
particulars  of  the  disposal  of  their  products. 

Third — To  accomplish  this  purpose  there  must  be  a  compe- 
tent inspection  under  the  control  either  of  the  Harbor  Com- 
missioners or  a  State  organization  of  producers. 

Fourth— There  must  be  the  authority  to  levy  upon  all  prod- 
uce delivered  to  the  market  whatever  additional  tolls  to 
those  now  paid  which  may  be  required  to  defray  the  expense 
of  proper  supervision. 

Whereas,  The  California  Fruit  Exchange  having  been  rec- 
ognized by  special  and  regular  annual  conventions  of  fruit 
growers  as  the  authorized  representative  of  the  fruit  growers 
of  California  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  marketing  of 
fruits ;  and 

Wheheas,  The  said  exchange  is,  in  our  judgment,  the 
proper  body  to  inaugurate  and  conduct  the  proposed  free  mar- 
ket, therefore  be  it 

Uesolved,  That  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  be  and  hereby 
is  requested  and  authorized  to  immediately  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inauguration  of  a  free  market  for  perishable  prod- 
ucts and  complete  all  necessary  arrangements  for  its  estab- 
lishment and  conduct  on  the  lines  indicated  by  this 
convention. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  elected  by  this  con- 
vention to  confer  with  the  directors  of  the  California  Fruit 
Exchange  for  the  purpose  of  securing  representation  on  its 
board  of  producers  of  perishable  products  other  than  fruit, 
and  we  recommend  suitable  persons  for  those  positions. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  without  amendment. 
The  chair  appointed  W.  L.  Overhiser,  Senator  Will- 
iam Johnson  of  Richland,  J.  A.  Filcher,  Harry 
Meacham  of  Petaluma  and  J.  H.  Begier  of  San 
Leandro  as  the  committee  of  five. 

George  Allison,  a  well  known  commission  man,  was 
suggested  by  Secretary  Lelong  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  but  Allison  declined,  saying  he  was  not  a 
proper  man  to  be  placed  on  the  committee,  as  there 
might  be  a  row,  and  in  that  case  the  commission 
men  would  want  to  act  together. 

It  was  decided  that  the  committee  of  five  should 
meet  the  Fruit  Exchange  directors  and  the  Board 
of  Horticulture  at  the  latter's  rooms  in  the  Mills 
building  Monday,  April  27th. 


A  Fine   Orange  Season. 

The  orange  season  just  now  in  its  closing  week 
has  been  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try in  this  State.  A  Los  Angeles  dispatch  of  Mon- 
day says: 

The  shipping  season  has  about  closed,  there  being  not  to  ex- 
ceed 500  carloads  left  on  the  trees.  The  season  has  been  very 
satisfactory  to  the  dealers  and  growers.  The  Fruit  Exchange 
system  formed  by  the  growers  on  co-operative  principles,  has 
worked  out  excellently  and  will,  it  is  thought,  now  be  a  per- 
manent feature  in  the  trade.  The  exact  figures  of  the  ship- 
ments cannot  yet  be  given,  but  a  safe  estimate  is  5,200  car- 
loads from  southern  California.  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  after  the  freezing  spell,  when  damaged  fruit  was  sent 
out  haphazard  for  whatever  it  would  bring,  prices  have  been 
excellent.  A  safe  conservative  average  would  be  for  all  qual- 
ities of  fruit  $1.25  a  box  to  the  growers,  which  would  make 
the  income  from  the  crop  $1,050,000.  Seedlings  have  run  from 
50  cents  to  $1.75  on  the  cars,  and  navels  from  the  lowest  price 
obtained  $1.50,  to  $2.85,  on  the  cars. 

A  Redlands  dispatch  of  the  same  date  says: 
The  orange  growers  of  this  district  have  marketed  the  lar- 
gest crop  of  fruit  and  received  the  highest  prices  for  it  since 


oranges  ware  gyrwu  in  Redlands.  Two  carloads  of  navels 
sold  last-  we«lrfor  $2.85  per  box,  cash,  f.  o.  b.,and  no  such 
price  as  that  has  been  paid  since  oranges  were  shipped  in 
quantities  from  southern  California.  The  Redlands  district, 
including  Redlands  proper,  Mentone  mission  and  Drew,  will 
ship  050  carloads  of  oranges.  Most  of  these  are  already  sold, 
and  the  orchardists  have  the  money  for  their  fruit.  The  same 
district  last  year  shipped  525  cars.  The  average  price  of 
navels  for  the  season  will  be  from  $1.00  to  $2,  as  against  an 
average  of  $1.05  last  year,  net. 


Prune  Tree  Gam  in  Oregon. 

In  his  fifth  quarterly  report,  just  submitted,  H.  E, 
Dosch,  one  of  the  Horticultural  Commissioners  of 
Oregon,  states  that  gummosis  on  prune  trees  has 
been  successfully  treated  under  advices  given,  by 
cutting  out  gumpockets,  lightly  splitting  off  the, 
outer  bark  on  infected  trees,  and  washing  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  The  reason  for  advising  the.  split- 
ting of  the  outer  bark  is  that  all  gum-infected  prune 
trees  were  found  to  be  barkbound,  thus  checking  the 
sap  flow,  and  aggravating  the  disease.  The  split- 
ting will  give  the  sap  a  free  flow,  carrying  with  il 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  assist  in  overcoming  the 
disease. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Ed.  Partridge,  the  great  Chicago  grain  operator,  died  oa 
the  17th. 

J.  De  Bartu  Shokh  died  at  his  home  at  San  Gabriel  on  th 
10th  inst. 

It  is  not  believed  at  Washington  that  the  railroad  funding; 
bill  will  pass  this  session. 

Baron  Hikscu,  the  famous  Jewish  financier  and  philan-J 
thropist,  died  in  Hungary  on  Monday. 


e 


■ 

TriE  Connecticut  Republicans  have  declared  for  the  single] 
gold  standard  and  against  free  coinage  at  any  ratio. 

Dr.  Brown  of  the  San  Francisco  First  Congregational j 
Church  has  been  suspended  from  ministerial  functions. 

Dennis  Spencer  the  well  know  lawyer  and  Democaatic  poli 
tician  of  Napa  and  San  Francisco,  died  suddenly  last  Thursday.  I 

Budd  Dobi.e,  the  reinsman,  is  to  retire  from  the  turf.f 
Doble  is  a  rich  man  and  aspires,  so  it  is  said,  to  political  dis-; 
tinction. 

The  cost  of  running  the  U.  S.  Government  during  the  cur- 1 
rent  year  is  estimated  to  be  upwards  of  five  hundred  millions \ 

of  dollars. 

TnE  flower  festival  at  Santa  Barbara  is  reported  to  have* 
eclipsed  all  former  and  similar  festivals  both  in  attraction  and 
attendance. 

TnE  Colorado  Democratic  platform  deals  with  no  other  ques- 
tion but  the  financial  one,  and  is  emphatic  for  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

The  Rhode  Island  Democrats  in  convention  on  Tuesday  en- 
dorsed Cleveland,  declared  for  the  gold  standard  and  com- 
mended the  nomination  of  Ex-Gov.  Russell  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  Presidency. 

Rev.  Cleveland,  brother  of  the  President,  has  had  trouble 
with  his  congregation  at  Chaumont,  N.  Y.,  and  has  resigned 
by  request.  The  reverend  brother,  it  appears,  was  disposed 
to  mix  too  much  politics  with  his  religion. 

TnE  Nebraska  Republican  convention  has  instructed  its 
delegates  to  vote  for  McKinley.  The  platform  declares 
"against  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  and  for  a  currency  of 
gold,  silver  and  paper  as  sound  as  the  Government  and  as  un- 
tarnished as  its  honor." 

Toe  Alabama  Democrats  in  convention  on  Wednesday  de- 
clared for  free  silver  coinage  on  the  basis  of  10  to  1.  The 
Cleveland  administration  was  endorsed  in  everything  except- 
ing its  financial  acts.  The  delegation  to  Chicago  was  in- 
structed to  vote  as  a  unit. 

The  bloodiest  fight  of  the  Cuban  war  was  fought  on  the  14th 
instant  at  Lachusa,  near  Harand,  the  Spaniards  under  Col. 
Linares  suffering  an  overwhelming  defeat,  with  a  loss  of  450 
killed  and  500  wounded.  The  Cubans,  under  Gen.  Maceo,  lost 
200  killed,  and  400  wounded.  The  advantage  in  numbers  was 
largely  on  the  side  of  the  victors,  their  force  being  8,000, 
against  1,500  Spanish. 

TnE  Massachusetts  Democrats  in  convention  on  Tuesday 
endorsed  President  Cleveland's  administration,  commended 
Secretary  Carlisle's  conduct  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
sympathized  with  the  Cubans,  and  denounced  the  A.  P.  A. 
Upon  the  currency  question  it  demanded  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  gold  standard,  and  opposes  free  coinage  of  silver.  . 
Ex-Gov.  Russell  was  earnestly  recommended  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination. 

The  public  is  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  though  it  is  definitely 
known  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  trying  diplomatically  to  bring 
about  peace  in  Cuba.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Spain  is 
willing  to  grant  a  certain  limited  autonomy  to  the  island,  but 
nothing  approaching  the  American  idea  of  self-government. 
Cuban  patriots,  it  is  said,  will  accept  nothing  short  of  com- 
plete independence. 

Following  is  the  financial  plank  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey 
Republican  state  convention:  "The  standard  of  value  in  this 
country  and  other  principal  commerc  ial  nations  of  the  world  is 
gold.  Wages  and  prices  have  been  made  and  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  standard,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  de- 
mands it  shall  be  maintained.  We  regard  the  agitation  for 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  our  country's 
prosperity."  The  sentiment  of  the  convention  was  strong  for 
McKinley  but  the  delegates  were  not  instructed. 

Maine  is  reported  to  be  "on  fire"  for  Reed.  The  Republi- 
can state  convention  has  given  him  the  most  hearty  endorse- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  resolution  which  declares  among  other 
things  that  "he  is  opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  except  by  international  agreement,  and  until  such 
agreement  can  be  obtained,  believes  that  the  present  gold 
standard  should  be  maintained."  Hannibal  E.  Hamlin,  chair- 
man of  the  convention,  made  a  strong  anti-silver  speech  which 
seemed  to  suit  his  audience.    There  was  no  formal  platform. 

The  Kentuckv  Republicans  in  convention  last  week  en- 
dorsed Gov.  Bradlev  for  the  Presidency.  The  financial  plank 
is  as  follows:  "We  are  opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver,  believing  that  it  would  involve  the  country 
in  financial  ruin.  The  gold  dollar  is  the  bes  -,  dollar  and  the 
least  liable  to  fluctuations,  and  for  these  reasons  and  in  order 
to  confirm  our  standard  to  that  of  other  great  commercial  na- 
tions, we  favor  it  as  the  standard  money  of  the  United  States 
and  the  maintaining  on  a  parity  with  it  every  other  dollar, 
either  silver  or  paper." 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  is  more  than  two  months  till  the  first  of  the 
lational  conventions  comes  together,  but  events  al- 
•eady  indicate  pretty  clearly  some  of  the  leading 
dements  in  the  approaching  struggle.  It  is,  for  ex- 
ample, a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Republicans 
;vill  make  protection  the  main  count  in  their  appeal 
j,o  the  country.  It  is  also  plain  that  they  will  stand 
practically  in  opposition  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
Nearly  all  the  States  which  return  Republican  ma- 
prities  have  been  heard  from  and  not  one,  outside  of 
those  in  which  mining  is  the  chief  industry,  has  de- 
clared for  silver.  The  eastern  Republicans  are  for 
he  single  gold  standard  without  apology,  while  their 
brethren  of  the  western  and  northern  States  are  for 
'bimetallism  subject  to  international  agreement" — 
chich  comes  practically  to  the  same  thing.  Colo- 
ado,  Montana,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho  and 
)robably  California  will  declare  for  free  coinage,  but 
bey  will  not  be  heeded — probably  not  heard  at  St. 
ouis. 

As  to  the  candidate,  it  looks  all  one  way.  The 
urrah  is  thus  far  for  McKinley,  and  the  chances 
re  that  he  will  be  nominated  on  the  second,  if  not 
n  the  first,  ballot.  He  is  by  no  means  the  strong- 
st  man  in  the  party;  he  is,  indeed,  what  is  known 
,s  a  negative  man,  but  he  has  high  personal  charac- 
er  and  a  record  of  something  more  than  respectable 
ervice  in  war  and  peace  ;  and  his  name  stands  con- 
ected  above  that  of  any  other  American  with  the 
H'inciple  of  protection.  McKinley  is  not  more  earn- 
m  in  the  cause  of  protection — and  certainly  not 
nore  able — than  Reed,  Allison,  Morton,  or  even  Cul- 
om  ;  but  circumstances  have  given  him  a  kind  of 
ientification  with  it  which  none  of  the  others  have 
ir  can  by  any  possibility  acquire.  As  to  the  finan- 
ial  question,  Mr.  McKinley  has  not  taken  a 
>ositive  stand.  It  is  understood  that  he  is  an 
'international  bimetallist,"  which  means  practically 
hat  he  has  a  pleasant  word  for  both  sides,  but  when 
t  comes  to  action  he  will  stand  precisely  where  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  stood  during  the  past  three  years. 
Vhen  it  comes  to  silver  it  is  literally  and  strictly 
rue  that  he  who  is  not  for  it  is  against  it ;  and  at 
his  stage  of  the  game  there  is  no  reason  for  any- 
ody  to  be  misled  by  a  policy  of  reserve  or  by  am- 
liguous  declarations. 

On  the  personal  side,  McKinley  is  suspected  of 
>eing  very  much  "in  the  hands  of  his  friends."  He 
las  not  the  kind  of  force  which,  both  for  good 
nd  bad,  has  been  so  manifest  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  ad- 
ninistration;  and  there  are  many  among  his  own 
jarty  who  believe  that  he  will  make  a  strictly  politi- 
al  President — that  is,  that  in  his  hands  the  presi- 
lential  office  will  practically  be  dominated  by  the 
jarty  organization.  The  only  practical  objection 
lrged  against  McKinley  is  that  for  some  unexplained 
eason  and  in  spite  of  the  "Mc"  to  his  name  he  is 
.aider  the  ban  of  the  A.  P.  A.  society.  A  candidate 
with  his  tremendous  lead  is  always  liable  to  meet  the 
jombined  opposition  of  his  rivals.  In  spite  of  his 
present  advantage  it  would  go  hard  with  him  if,  upon 
;he  eve  of  the  convention  the  friends  of  Reed,  Allison 
ind  Morton  were  to  unite  on  any  one  of  the  three  or 
jpon  somebody  else — say  ex-President  Harrison, 
^o  man  ever  has  a  cock  sure  thing  on  a  nomination 
iwo  months  before  convention  time.  To  borrow  for 
he  second  time  Mr.  Depew's  remark,  there  is  such 
i  thing  as  a  man's  running  so  fast  as  to  be  out  of 
wind  when  the  time  comes  to  jump.  Nevertheless, 
ill  the  indications  point  to  McKinley  as  the  Repub- 
ican  candidate. 


The  Democratic  situation  is  not  so  far  advanced, 
shiefly  because  the  Chicago  Convention  comes 
ater.  There  has,  naturally,  been  less  haste  in  call- 
ing State  conventions  to  nominate  delegates,  and 
there  is  less  available  data  in  the  shape  of  State 
platforms  indicating  the  attitude  of  party  sentiment. 
A.s  to  what  the  party  position  will  be  on  the  tariff, 
obody  can  do  more  than  guess.  The  New  York 
Sun,  far  and  away  the  ablest  of  the  party  journals, 
clamors  for  abandonment  of  the  principle  back  of  the 
Wilson  bill,  and  its  efforts  are  earnestly  seconded  in 
the  manufacturing  States;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  this  movement  has  made  any  impres- 
sion on  the  practical  leaders  of  the  party.    On  the 


financial  question  the  situation  is  very  much  in- 
volved. The  Administration  with  its  official  con- 
nections in  all  the  States  is  for  the  single  gold 
standard;  so,  also,  is  New  York  and  the  East.  But 
the  States  which  regularly  give  the  Democratic  ma- 
jorities are  believed  to  be  imbued  with  the  silver 
idea;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  some  of  the  western 
States,  also,  will  send  silver  delegations  to  Chicago. 
Oregon  has  already  spoken  for  free  coinage;  Califor- 
nia is  expected  to  do  the  same.  The  question  is, 
Will  the  eastern  men,  aided  by  the  Administration, 
be  able  to  overslaugh  the  silver  sentiment  of  the 
South  and  West  ?  And  another  question,  not  less 
significant  is,  In  case  the  Eastern  and  Administra- 
tion forces  be  not  able  to  carry  their  point, 
what  is  to  be  the  consequence  ?  The  element 
which  upholds  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  financial  acts 
cannot — Mr.  Whitney  has  said  it  will  not— stand  on 
a  free  silver  platform  or  support  a  free  silver  man. 
If  in  times  past  we  had  not  seen  crises  equally  formid; 
able  safely  gotten  over  by  compromise,  this  situa- 
tion would  seem  hopeless;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so 
regarded.  An  easy  expedient  in  such  cases  is  to 
give  one  faction  the  platform  and  the  other  the  can- 
didate. To  illustrate,  a  financial  declaration  accept- 
able to  the  West  and  South  might  be  conceded  with 
the  nomination  of,  say  ex-Gov.  Russell  of  Massa- 
chusetts who  would  command  the  support  of  the 
Eastern  and  Administration  forces. 

With  the  situation  thus  mixed  the  matter  of  a  can- 
didate is  naturally  in  abeyance.  The  Cleveland  men 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  glad  to  see  Carlisle  take  the 
prize.  He  would  command  an  unusual  combination 
of  strength  in  that  he  is  a  southern  man  with  a 
northern  following.  In  the  event  of  a  compromise  a 
less  positive  man  will  be  needed  and  herein  lies  the 
hope  of  Vice-President  Stevenson  who  unites  the 
political  merits  of  eminent  position  with  no  re- 
cord of  any  kind  on  any  disputed  question.  Such  a 
man  is  never  a  strong  candidate,  but  "strength,"  to 
borrow  a  hibernicism,  is  oftentimes  an  element  of 
political  weakness. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


The  Populists  are  in  the  easiest  position,  because 
their  party  is  one  of  radical  notions  and  they  have 
not  reached  the  stage  of  sectional  and  factional  divis- 
ion. Neither  have  they  any  embarrassments  in  the 
shape  of  responsibility  for  past  deeds  nor  any  am- 
bitious rivalries  for  place  among  aspiring  leaders. 
To  wait  in  readiness  to  make  the  most  of  any  chance 
which  turns  up  is  clearly  their  policy  at  this  time. 
They  hope  to  see  the  Republican  party  cast  out  its 
silver  element  by  a  declaration  against  free  coinage. 
They  hope — or  at  least  they  would  not  be  grieved — 
to  see  an  open  division  among  the '  Democrats,  and 
in  this  event  they  are  prepared  to  fuse  with  the  sil- 
ver wing  under  some  such  leader  as  Mr.  Bland  of 
Missouri.  They  stand  ready,  so  the  country  has  re- 
cently been  assured  by  a  high  authority,  to  let  all 
other  questions  lie  in  abeyance  and  to  make  a  fight  on 
the  single  issue  of  the  free  silver  dollar.  In  case  no 
chance  for  combination  offers,  and  should  the  party 
be  left  to  go  its  way  alone,  then  it  will  name  a 
straight  party  candidate — probably  Senator  Allen 
of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Allen  is  easily  the  most  in- 
teresting personality  mentioned  by  any  party  in  con- 
nection with  the  Presidential  office.  He  is  a 
survival  of  the  times  and  ideas  out  of  which 
Lincoln  grew  and  in  many  ways  is  suggestive 
of  the  great  liberator.  He  has  carried  to 
Washington  the  plain  ways  of  Western  rural 
life,  and  there  presents,  in  his  own  person,  an 
example  of  typical  American  character  and  habit,  un- 
affected by  modern  notions  of  fashionable  ceremony 
and  form.  He  does  it,  too,  not  in  the  aggressive  spirit 
of  a  clown,  but  with  the  reserve  and  poise  of  a  gentle- 
man born.  His  simple  habits  and  manners,  with  his 
splendid  personal  appearance  and  his  fine  abilities 
and  culture,  make  a  figure  both  marked  and  re- 
spected. Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  the  well  known  writer, 
in  a  recent  critical  review  of  the  Populist  movement, 
declared  that  if  it  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  re- 
vive American  social  traditions  by  putting  such  a 
man  as  Senator  Allen  in  the  eye  of  the  country,  it 
had  served  a  useful  and  timely  purpose.  We  will 
hazard  no  guess  as  to  what  number  of  votes  the  Pop- 
ulists will  poll  ;  but,  in  any  event,  they  will  do  a  good 
thing  in  naming  a  candidate  so  personally  admirable 
as  Mr.  Allen. 


Report  of  the  State  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending  Mon- 
day, 20th  inst. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  weather  and  crop 
conditions  during  the  week  ending  Monday,  April 
20,  1896,  is  issued  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Climate 
and  Crop  Service,  James  A.  Barwick  Section  Di- 
rector : 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Tehema  County  (Red  Bluff).— The  severe  frosts  of  the 
nights  of  the  14th  and  15th  and  10th  injured  fruit  greatly  but 
to  what  extent  cannot  yet  be  told.  All  early  potatoes  are 
badly  hurt  and  in  a  great  many  cases  will  have  to  be  re- 
planted; grain  has  held  its  own  well. 

Butte  Couety  (Pentz). — Frost  did  some  damage  to  grapes. 
(Honcut) — Frosts  have  injured  early  potatoes  but  the  weather 
could  not  be  better  for  grain,  hay  and  vegetables.  (Durham) 
— Grain  in  fine  condition ;  considerable  damage  was  done  to 
vegetables  and  grapes  by  the  frost. 

Glenn  County  (German town) — Grain  is  heading  out.  (Fruto) 
— Frosts  killed  all  the  almonds  and  nearly  all  the  apricots  and 
it  was  very  hard  on  vegetable  stuff  and  the  ends  of  the  grape 
vines. 

Colusa  County  (Colusa). — Fine  weather  for  grain ;  fruits 
are  doing  nicely  excepting  prunes  of  which  there  is  much  com- 
plaint of  their  dropping. 

Yuba  County  (Marysville). — Frosts  have  had  a  damaging 
effect  on  vines,  early  vegetables  and  berries;  prunes  are  drop- 
ping more  than  usual  and  cherries  are  hurt  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  few  remaining  apricots  are  injured;  shot  hole  fUDgus 
and  pear  fungus  had  appeared  and  the  curl  leaf  has  developed 
on  some  varieties  of  peaches  on  account  of  the  cold  weather. 

Placer  County  (Roseville). — Frosts  have  nipped  garden 
truck;  almonds,  apricots  and  cherries  and  plums  will  be  a 
light  crop ;  grapes  and  all  other  fruit  promise  a  large  crop; 
grain  and  hay  is  looking  well.  (Newcastle)— Light  frost  in 
low  places  on  the  10th,  but  very  few  orchards  were  affected  ; 
fruit  geuerally  looks  well. 

Sacramento  County  (Franklin).— Frosts  seem  not  to  have 
done  much  if  any  damage  on  account  of  the  smoking  of  the 
vineyards.  (Walnut  Grove)— Pears  are  dropping  considerably 
from  the  effects  of  the  early  frosts.  (Elk  Grove)— Grain  is 
looking  well ;  frosts  have  done  little  damage  except  in  some 
places  where  the  grapes  were  nipped. 

Solano  County  (Briggs'  Vineyard). — Frost  has  touched  the 
wine  grapes  slightly  and  has  also  caused  the  apricots  to  drop; 
raisin  grapes  are  still  O.  K. 

Sonoma   and   Santa   Clara  Valleys. 

Napa  County  (Napa).— Frosts  have  damaged  the  grapes  on 
the  low  lands.  Other  fruits  are  too  far  advanced  to  be  in- 
jured to  any  great  extent.  Hay  and  grain  never  looked  bet- 
ter. (Calistoga).— The  heavy  frosts  did  great  damage  to  all 
kinds  of  fruits.  Vegetables  suffered  heavily  and  vineyards, 
especially  those  in  the  valley,  were  damaged  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. 

Sonoma  County  (Sonoma).— Grapes  have  received  a  heavy 
setback.  The  fruit  crop  in  this  locality  has  been  seriously 
blighted;  cherries  mostly  destroyed;  apricots,  peaches  and 
prunes  will  be  a  light  crop,  but  pears  have  set  well.  (Clover- 
dale). — This  spring  is  the  most  disastrous  in  many  years. 
There  has  been  a  damaging  frost  every  night  the  past  week. 
First  crop  of  grapes  all  destroyed.  Figs  and  almonds  are  a 
failure,  except  in  favored  localities.  (Healdsburg).— Fruit 
crop  will  be  a  very  light  one.  The  cherry  crop  is  almost  a 
failure. 

Alameda  County  (San  Leandro).— The  frosts  have  killed 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  beans  and  peas  in  exposed  places.  The 
weather  has  been  cold,  so  there  has  been  no  advancement. 

Santa  Clara  County  (Evergreen). — Frosts  do  not  seem  to 
have  done  any  very  serious  damage  in  this  immediate  vicin- 
ity. (Campbell). —The  frosts  of  the  week  have  effected  the 
orchards  to  some  extent,  although  on  the  whole  the  prospects 
are  very  favorable.  Thinning  of  apricots  has  been  begun  by 
those  in  the  higher  altitudes  outside  the  frost  belt.  A  moder- 
ate crop  is  thus  far  reported.  (Santa  Clara). — Some  fruit  has 
been  badly  damaged  by  the  cold  weather  and  frosts  of  the 
week.  The  prune  crop  will  no  doubt  be  small.  (San  Jose). — 
The  weather  has  been  too  cool  for  growing  crops.  The  frosts 
may  have  thinned  such  fruits  as  were  not  injured  by  the 
frosts  of  April  1st.    Prunes  are  dropping  badly. 

San  Benito  County  (San  Juan). — The  damage  leported  to 
fruit  was  greatly  exaggerated  and  now  the  prospects  are 
looking  quite  bright.  (Hollister). — Frosts  have  greatly  in- 
jured the  fruit.  Apricots  and  prunes  have  suffered  the  most, 
but  all  kinds  have  been  more  or  less  injured. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joaquin  County  (Lodi). — Vineyards  have  suffered  se- 
verely;  early  potatoes,  corn,  melons  and  tender  vegetation 
badly  damaged ;  fruit  and  nuts  do  not  as  yet  show  much  in- 
jury. (Stockton)— The  grain  crop  is  generally  in  a  good  con- 
dition. Crops  are  not  suffering  for  rain  except  on  the  west 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  river.  Frost  has  done  some  damage 
to  barley  in  certain  localities  ;  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables 
have  suffered. 

Stanislaus  County  (Crow's  Landing). — Early  and  late 
sown  grain  is  not  looking  very  well. 

Fresno  County  (Fresno). — Severe  frosts  of  the  week  have 
been  accompanied  by  severe  loss  to  the  vineyardists.  In 
some  localities  the  entire  raisin  crop  has  been  ruined,  while 
in  other  portions  the  loss  will  be  very  heavy.  Pear  trees 
have  been  seriously  injured.    Figs  have  also  suffered. 

Tulare  County  (Lime  Kiln). — Weather  favorable  for  all 
crops  except  grain.  Pastures  are  drying  up  very  fast.  (Vi- 
salia)— Reports  from  orchards  are  conflicting;  some  that  were 
reported  ruined  now  report  fair  to  good  prospects.  (Tulare) — 
Outlook  for  grain  very  poor.  Even  alfalfa  will  be  short  and 
the  fruit  crop  will  be  a  very  light  one. 

Kern  County  (Bakersfield).—  Frosts  have  destroyed  almost 
the  entire  crop  of  pears;  grapes  also  damaged;  peaches  and 
apricots  look  well;  grain  is  looking  well. 

Coast  Counties. 

Santa  Cruz  County  (Felton). — Frost  was  a  little  damaging 
to  the  grape  crop. 

Monterey  County  (Jolon). — Nearly  all  the  fruit  has  been 
killed.    No  material  change  to  grain  crop. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Paso  Robles)— Fruit  crop,  including  grapes 
has  been  damaged. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  County  (Ballard) — Fruit  prospects  are  flat- 
tering. (Santa  Maria)— Frosts  on  the  10th  and  17th  damaged 
apricots  and  prunes  very  materially.  Winds  have  given  the 
grain  a  setback. 

Los  Angeles  County  (Los  Angeles). — No  injury  to  fruit 
trees  or  blossoms. 

San  Bernardino  County  (Chino).—  Honey  yield  will  be  a 
little  short  of  last  year;  the  walnut  groves  promise  well. 

Ventura  County  (Santa  Paula).— Some  think  a  fair  crop  of 
beans  will  be  raised  without  any  more  rain.  The  hay  crop 
will  be  light.    (Saticoy)— Winds  have  knocked  off  a  great 
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many  of  the  young  walnuts.  (Ventura)— Barley  and  grass 
badly  affected.    Prune  crop  will  be  light. 

From  Rural  Correspondents. 

COLt'SA    FKL'IT  CHOI'S. 

Colusa,  April  19,  im. 
ToTnE  Editor  : — After  a  careful  examination  I  find  the  fruit 
prospects  of  this  vicinity  about  as  follows,  up  to  this  writing: 
Apricots  on  the  east  side  river,  good  crop  (unless  the 
frost  of  this  morning,  thermometer  30°,  cuts  it  down);  west 
side,  one-quarter  crop.  Peaches  will  be  very  light  in  some 
orchards,  in  others,  good  crop,  averaging  a  fair  yield,  with  no 
more  killing  frosts.  Prunes  are  falling  badly,  and  will  not  be 
half  a  crop  this  year.  Almonds  all  gone.  Cherries  all  gone. 
Bartletts  up  to  this  time  show  full  crop,  but  I  think  the  frost 
has  hurt  some  if  not  all  the  second  crop.  Late  peas,  except 
Barry's  and  Clairgean's  verv  light.    Grapes  all  gone. 

F.  W.  Willis. 

OFTBB  XAl'A  VALLEY. 

To  the  Editoh  :— We  have  been  having  unusually  cold 
weather  here  for  the  past  week.  The  mercury  at  six  o'clock 
\.  m.  has  been  down  to  31°,  32°  and  33°  several  nights,  and 
most  of  the  grape  vines  in  this  vicinity  in  the  valley,  and  be- 
tween here  and  Napa,  I  am  informed,  are  (uiued  for  this 
season.  Last  night,  however,  beat  them  all.  At  six  o'clock 
this  morning  the  mercury  was  down  to  30°,  and  water  froze 
in  my  pump.  Pansies  on  my  front  porch,  under  a  roof,  got 
very* badly  frosted,  something  that  never  happened  before. 
The  peach  and  cherry  crops  hero  will  amount  to  scarcely  any- 
thing. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  past  week  has  damaged 
the  prune  crop  very  badly,  and  last  night,  no  doubt,  did  much 
mischief.  The  crop  at  the  best  here  will  undoubtedly  be  very 
light.  Iha  VV.  Adams. 

Calistoga,  April  20th. 


Irrigation  District  Bonds 


The  latest  gossip  is  that  some  eastern  party  with 
a  deep  pocket  is  going  about  in  this  State  gathering 
up  bonds  issued  by  the  several  irrigation  districts 
under  the  Wright  law  and  is  paying  for  them  60  to 
70c  per  dollar  of  face  value.  The  Chronicle  says  that 
such  a  man  is  reported  to  have  picked  up  bonds  that 
cost  him  $108,000,  but  he  is  eager  for  more,  and  this 
eagerness  is  all  the  more  notable  since  he  is  believed 
to  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  good  guess  as  to  what 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  on  the  irri- 
gation act.  This  bond  buyer  is  said  to  be  W.  A. 
Thompson  from  New  York  State  and  in  his  opera- 
tions he  is  said  to  be  materially  assisted  by  W.  Ham- 
ilton Gray,  a  Fresno  contractor,  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  work  done  under  the  Wright  irri- 
gation act  and  is  acquainted  with  many  of  the  small 
holders  of  bonds.  Through  his  intervention  the  New 
York  speculator  has  been  enabled  to  pick  up  many 
good  bargains,  especially  in  the  Modesto  and  Tur- 
lock  districts. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the 
above  rumors.  It  looks  as  much  as  though  some 
one  wanted  to  make  a  market  to  sell  some  bonds 
rather  than  buy  them,  but  we  do  not  assert  that. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  the  buyer  has  some  idea 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  overrule  Judge  Ross' 
decision  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  Wright 
law.  It  was  expected  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
render  its  decision  on  March  29th,  and  such  announce- 
ment was  made  through  the  public  press,  buf  it  is 
still  awaited,  and  with  great  impatience  by  the 
thousands  of  people,  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  the  result,  to  many  of  whom  delay  means  much 
loss.  The  impression  has  been  expressed  that  the 
SupremeCourt  had  "hung  up"  the  decision  in  anger 
at  the  intimations  set  forth  as  to  its  nature.  The 
two  cases  involved  were  argued  and  snbmitted  on 
January  27th,  nearly  ninety  days  ago,  and  the  delay 
in  rendering  judgment  is  causing  criticism.  It  will 
certainly  be  every  help  to  the  development  of  Cali- 
fornia if  the  Ross  decision  is  turned  down  and  it  will 
be  very  fine  to  have  such  a  stimulant  to  activity 
about  these  davs. 


To  Fruit  Growers. 


The  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange  has  issued  the 
following  in  the  form  of  a  circular  : 

Hoodwinking  the  Producer  of  California  Dried  Fruit- 
Sample  of  Eastern  Correspondence  With  Our  Fhuit 
Growers. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  valued  letter  regarding  dried  fruit  received  and 
carefully  noted.  In  answer  to  this  will  say  that  there  is  a  good 
demand' in  this  market  for  such  goods  as  you  mention.  French 
prunes  are  selling,  according  to  sizes,  as  follows:  40's  to  50's,  7  to 
7Hc;  50's  to  60's,  64c ;  70's  to  80's,  6c ;  80's  toSKJ's  &Hc:  SO's  to  100's, 
5Hc:  lUO's  to  ISO's,  5c.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  peaches  and 
apricots.  Choice  peaches  are  selling  at  7c:  fancy,  lie:  fancy  cots, 
lie;  choice,  8m&9c.  If  you  can  see  your  way  clear  in  shipping  to 
this  market  we  would  be  pleased  to  represent  you  and  handle  your 
brand  of  fruit,  and  would  be  willing  to  do  so  for  5  per  cent,  and  we 
would  make  you  liberal  advances  on  same.  If  you  can  ship  any- 
thing, p  ease  let  us  hear  from  you.  We  would  like  very  much  to 
make  arrangements  with  you  the  coming  season  to  handle  northern 
California  deciduous  fruits,  as  we  are  large  handlers  in  this  line 
Please  bear  us  in  mind,  and  in  all  probability  we  will  be  able  to  do 
considerable  business  together.  Thanking  you  in  advance  and 
awaiting  your  reply,  we  are,   

Commenting  on  the  above,  the  following  letter  has  been  received 
at  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange  (rom  one  of  the  largest  deal- 
ers in  the  Northwest: 

"  Above  we  hand  you  an  exact  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  one  of 
the  '  Twin  City  '  butter  and  egg  fellows  to  a  grower  in  California. 
We  think  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  letters  this  class  of  men  are 
fooling  your  State  with.  Notice  the  prices  quoted.  The  object  for 
which  this  letter  was  written  is  plain.  Should  he  be  fortunate 
enough  to  deceive  any  one,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  chances 
are  he  would  be,  he  will  come  right  down  on  the  street  here  and 
take  anything  he  can  get  for  the  stuft  that  his  dupe  sends  him,  and 
in  this  way  absolutely  destroys  the  market  for  all  other  fruits. 

"  Is  it  not  possible  to  so  advertise  these  letters  as  to  make  them 
harmless?  If  it  cannot  be  done,  and  enough  of  the  orchurdlsts  con- 
tinue to  send  tneir  goods  on  these  circulars,  it  is  not  hard  to  predict 
the  future  condition  of  the  dried  fruit  business." 


Many  readers  of  the  Rural  will  be  pained  to  hear 
of  the  death  in  this  city  on  April  20th  of  Mr.  Aaron 
Cox,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Cox  &  Co.,  seeds- 
men of  this  city.    Mr.  Cox  was  above  seventy-eight 


years  of  age,  and  had  for  some  time  been  able  to 
participate  but  little  in  the  active  business  of  the 
firm,  which  has  been  carried  on  by  his  sons,  Thomas 
A.  and  William  A.  Cox.  Besides  these  sons,  Mr. 
Cox  leaves  two  daughters  to  cherish  his  memory. 
His  career  in  this  city  has  been  very  progressive 
and  honorable. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Food  Value  of  Sugar  Beet-Pulp  Silage. 


To  the  Editor  : — Sugar  beet  pulp  is  one  of  the 
best  adaptable  materials  for  silage  that  the  feeder 
can  procure.  One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
siloing  is  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  mass  during 
the  curing  process.  With  corn,  clover  or  auy  of  the 
fodders  used  for  this  purpose  much  trouble  is  at 
times  experienced  in  properly  firming  the  different 
layers  as  they  are  placed  in  the  silo,  in  order  to  leave 
no  air  spaces  in  the  mass.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that,  if  much  air  is  present,  fermentation  will  be  car- 
ried on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  spoil  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  food.  In  the  case  of  beet-pulp  we  do 
not  have  to  contend  with  any  of  the  inconveniences 
just  noted.  The  pulp  as  it  comes  from  the  diffuser 
in  the  sugar  factory  is  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  siloing.  It  is  wet,  the  pieces  are  exceedingly 
small  and  the  mass  is  quite  homogeneous.  Hence, 
when  placed  in  the  silo  it  packs  itself  and  fills  up 
every  available  space,  without  any  intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  fillers — a  behavior  that  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  food.  For  this  feedstuff, 
then,  a  shallow  rectangular  or  square  silo  would 
answer  the  purpose  equally  as  well  as  a  deep  round 
one — the  style  found  to  yield  the  best  results  when 
corn  or  clover  are  siloed.  The  deeper  the  silo  the 
greater  the  pressure,  and,  therefore,  the  less  the  air 
remaining  in  the  silo  ;  the  circular  shape  is  adopted 
so  as  to  do  away  with  corners.  It  is  thus  obvious 
that  the  expense  attending  the  construction  of  the 
silo  for  beet-pulp  would  be  much  less  than  where- 
other  fodders  are  used.  In  regard  to  the  covering 
of  the  material  while  siloing,  the  beet-pulp  has  the 
advantage  over  corn  and  clover  in  that  it  covers  it- 
seif,  forming  a  seal,  which  thoroughly  excludes  the 
air.  Another  point  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
is  that  when  the  beet-pulp  silage  is  fed,  the  portions 
can  be  removed  much  easier  and  with  more  facility 
than  is  the  case  where  we  are  dealing  with  corn,  etc. 
Wherever  beet-pulp  silage  has  been  tried  it  has  met 
with  the  best  of  success,  as  the  animals  greatly  rel- 
ish it. 

The  analysis  given  below  was  made  from  a  sample 
furnished  by  Sessions  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  and,  also, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  those  of  corn  and  clover 
silage  taken  from  Eastern  reports  : 


ANALYSIS   OF   THE  FODDERS. 


Beet- pulp.  Clover.  Corn. 


Water,  per  cent  

Ash,  per  cent  

Crude  Protein,  per  cent  

Crude  Fiber,  per  cent  

Nitrogen-free  Extract,  percent. 
Eiher  Extract,  percent  


90.00 
.31 
1.46 
3.14 
4.70 


Total  I  100.00 


72.00 
2.60 
4.20 
8.40 

11.60 
1.20 


70.62 
2.59 
2.70 
0.68 

13.69 
.72 


100.00  100.00 


AMOUNT    DIGESTIBLE    IN    ONE    HUNDRED  POUNDS. 


Beet -pulp. 

Clover 

Corn. 

Ash,  per  cent  

.10 

.80 

.80 

1.31 

200 

1.43 

251 

4.40 

6.49 

4.23 

9.20 

5.58 

Ether  Extract,  per  cent  

.35 

1.00 

.58 

Fuel  value  in  one  pound  (Calories). . 

165 

328 

350 

An  examination  of  the  above  table  shows  us  that 
the  beet-pulp  contains  more  water  and  lower  percent- 
ages of  the  different  nutrients  than  is  given  for 
either  of  the  other  foods  represented  in  the  table. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  from  40  to  50 
pounds  constitute  the  amount  of  the  silage  (corn  or 
clover),  part  of  a  ration  (because  silage  must  not  be 
fed  alone),  about  twice  that  quantity  of  beet-pulp 
silage  is  fed  per  day.  Hence  we  see  that  consider- 
able more  nutriment  is  assimilated  per  day  from  beet 
pulp  than  from  either  of  the  other  two  foods.  If  the 
beet-pulp  is  reduced  to  the  same  per  cent  of  water 
as  is  given  for  corn  and  clover,  we  will  have  a  show- 
ing greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  beet-pulp  : 

Per  Cent. 

Water   70  00 

Ash  93 

Crude  Protein   4.38 

Crude  Fiber   9.42 

Nitrogen-free  Extract   14.10 

Ether  Extract   1.17 

Total  100.00 

Fuel  value  in  one  pound  (Cal.)   495 

It  thus  appears  that  when  we  refer  all  the  feedstuffs 
in  question  to  practically  equal  per  cents  of  water,  the 
beet-pulp  is  the  richest  of  the  three. 

M.  E.  Jaffa. 
University  Experiment  Station,  Berkeley. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 

Wheat  Crop  of  1895  the  Smallest  for  Years. 

Robert  H.  Lawder  in  theN.  Y.  Produce  Exchange 
Reporter  claims  that  the  Government  wheat  statistics 
overestimate  the  world's  wheat  at  this  date.  We 
have  no  particular  interest  in  the  controversial 
points  advanced,  but  if  it  is  possible  to  sustain  a 
view  which  indicates  something  better  for  wheat, 
wheat  growers  should  know  it!  According  to  Mr. 
Lawder  the  Government  report  holds  that  the 
world's  wheat  crop  in  1805  is  the  largest  crop  for  a 
single  season  within  the  last  five  years,  save  that  of 
the  year  1891;  which  reached  the  figures  of  2,690,- 
588,000  bushels. 

Broomhall's  Corn  Trade  Year  Book,  1895,  published 
in  October,  which  is  probably  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  reliable  authority  on  the  grain  trade,  gives 
the  following  estimates  of  the  world's  wheat  crop 
for  these  five  years: 

lln*hels.  Huxheh.  Ilu*hel».  Bn*hfl*.  Hiithel*. 

1895.  18V4.  1893.  w;',  mi.  I 

2,491,950,000      2,562,921,178      2,512,432,000      2,441,358,000     2.464 .039,000 

In  a  foot  note  to  the  table,  it  is  observed  that  the 
crops  in  Australasia,  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Chill 
had  not  been  harvested.  The  wheat  crop  of  British 
India  secured  up  to  April,  1895,  is  used  on  the  table, 
but  the  crop  reaped  up  to  April  1890  must  be  nearly 
as  important  for  the  trade  of  1895  '96.  Since  the 
above  estimate  of  the  Corn  Trade  News  was  published, 
the  actual  results  of  the  wheat  crops  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  have  been  ascertained,  so  that  at  least 
fifty  to  seventy-five  million  bushels  must  be  deducted 
from  the  estimates  of  last  October.  With  this  de- 
duction, the  world's  wheat  crop  in  1895  is  shown  to 
be  the  smallest  crop  of  the  above  five  years.  This 
is  further  established  by  the  comparative  movement 
since  last  harvest,  and  condition  of  present  stocks, 
and  reserves  everywhere. 

Russia  Credited  Too  High. — The  department'! 
statements  with  respect  to  the  wheat  crops  of  Rus- 
1  sia  are  glaringly  incorrect  and  misleading.  In  one 
part  there  is  the  statement  that  the  crop  of  Russia 
in  Europe  increased  from  253,000,000  bushels  in  1891 
to  461.000,000  bushels  in  1893,  an  increase  of  more 
than  80  per  cent,  and  although  in  1894  and  1895  it 
shows  a  falling  off  from  the  enormous  yield  of  1893 
it  still  exceeded  400,000,000  bushels  in  1895.  I«7 
another  part  of  same  paragraph  it  is  said  and  in 
1895  the  total  Russian  product  reached  the  figure  of 
474,000,000  bushels.  It  seems  incredible  that  the 
official  report  of  any  Government  Department  should 
contain  such  glaring  errors  and  inconsistent  state- 
ments. A  recent  issue  of  Broomhall's  Com  Trade 
Ni  wi  contains  extracts  from  the  final  report  com- 
plied by  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  of  Russia.  It  gives  the  following 
statement  covering  the  crop  in  every  division  of  the 
Empire: 

1805.  1894.  1893. 

Bushels  401,888,000       445,840,000  474,432,000 

The  Washington  Department  makes  the  crop  of 
the  whole  Empire  for  1893,  528,000,000  bushels;  a 
ridiculous  over  estimate. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Department 
at  Washington  should  select  the  wheat  crop  of  1891 
as  a  basis  for  establishing  a  rapid  increase  in  wheat 
production  in  Russia,  and  equally  difficult  to  find 
auy  authority  for  its  figures.  It  puts  the  wheat 
crop  of  Russia  in  Europe  in  1891.  253,000,000  bushels. 
Probably  it  meant  to  say  in  all  Russia.  The  absurd- 
ity of  its  statements  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  wheat  crop  in  the  sixty  provinces  of  Europe, 
Russia  and  Poland  for  the  11  years  1884  to  1894  was 
only  240,000,000  bushels.  The  wheat  crop  of  1891 
in  Russia  was  a  dismal  failure;  that  season  is  gen- 
erally described  as  the  famine  year,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  the  export  of  wheat  and  rye 
was  prohibited;  and  in  the  face  of  this,  the  Washing- 
ton Department  places  that  year's  crop  above  the 
average.  Apart  from  errors  in  figures  there  is  the 
serious  misrepresentation  as  to  comparison  of  pro- 
duction between  present  and  former  years.  The 
wheat  crop  of  Russia  is  always  an  uncertain  crop, 
the  yield  varying  greatly  according  to  weather 
conditions.  Tn  ]SS8  the  crop  in  European  Russia 
reached  39,674,000  quarters;  in  1894  it  reached  44,- 
590,000  quarters.  Why  then  attempt  to  show  an 
increase  of  over  80  per  cent  in  two  years?  Why 
exhibit  this  as  a  natural  or  regular  increase? 

Better  Yalurs  Expected. — Such  statements  may 
have  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  minds  of  farmers. 
With  prices  for  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  so  low,  it  is 
surely  unwise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Government  to  circulate  such  statements  as  to  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  wheat  trade,  as  may 
deter  farmers  from  putting  in  the  usual  acreage  of 
spring  wheat.  If  there  is  any  good  reason  for  expect- 
ing better  prices  for  next  crop  of  grain,  it  is  with  re- 
spect to  wheat.  The  boom  in  wheat  last  summer 
brought  to  market  all  over  the  world  all  the  re- 
serves held  from  the  fine  crops  of  1893  and  1894. 
Both  in  Europe  and  America  stocks  visible  and  in- 
visible are  lower  than  they  have  been  at  this  date 
for  last  five  years.  Every  week  the  exports  from 
surplus  countries  are  falling  far  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  importing  countries. 


April  25,  18§6. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Pollination  of  the  English  Walnut. 


By  B.  M.  Lelong  at  the  State  Horticultural  Society  meeting  in 
Sacramento. 

Until  recent  years  no  attempt  was  made  to  im- 
prove the  varieties  of  the  walnut  in  cultivation  by 
cross-pollination,  but  the  universal  practice  has  been 
to  plant  the  nuts  selected  from  fruitful  and  rapidly 
growing  trees,  and  the  seedlings  grown  therefrom 
on  not  becoming  regular  bearers  were  dug  up,  as 
were  also  all  trees  producing  inferior  nuts.  Trees 
producing  nuts  deficient  in  kernels  were  not  uncom- 
mon, but  were  frequently  reported  and  many  such 
trees  still  exist.  From  past  experience  it  is  readily 
to  be  seen  how  important  it  is  for  the  grower  to 
study  and  know  the  varieties  so  as  to  plant  and 
locate  them  in  the  orchard  so  that  they  may  assist 
in  the  pollination  of  one  another.  In  fact,  the  study 
of  pollination  becomes  essential  as  the  first  step  to 
successful  fruit  culture. 

Two  Kinds  of  Flowers. — In  all  catkin-bearing  trees 
— as  tbe  walnut — or  of  monoecious  flowers,  the 
flowers  necessarily  differ  and  have  their  sexes  sepa- 
rated, but  are'borne  by  the  same  tree.  The  incoher- 
ent pollen  is  produced  by  the  male  flowers,  which  is 
distributed  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  female 
flowers  by  the  aid  of  insects,  the  air  and  wind,  by 
fall  of  gravity  or  by  friction,  thus  insuring  a  crop. 
The  male  flowers  or  staminate  catkins  are  the  first 
to  appear  and  come  out  generally  together  with  the 
first  growth  of  the  tree,  although  in  many  instances 
they  appear  before  the  trees  put  forth,  but  about 
the  time  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth.  The 
female  blossoms,  or  pistillates,  appear  much  later, 
from  one  to  three  weeks  intervening.  In  some  of 
the  European  varieties  the  difference  is  very  slight, 
the  pistillates  appearing  about  the  time  the  stami- 
nates  are  in  full  bloom.  Instances  of  this  nature  with 
the  English  walnut  are  very  rare. 

The  male  flowers,  or  staminate  catkins,  after 
blooming  lose  hold  and  drop,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  limbs,  and  thus  distributing  their  pollen  amongst 
the  foilage  of  the  trees.  The  pollen  is  also  distributed 
and  adheres  to  the  limbs  and  leaves  during  the 
blooming  period  of  the  male  catkins.  The  fertilizing 
power  of  the  pollen  is  not  lost,  but  is  preserved  for 
an  indefinite  period  and  a  mere  spect  falling  on  the 
stigma  of  the  female  blossoms  is  ample  to  render  it 
fertile. 

Empty  Shells. — In  many  instances  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  some  trees  will  produce  at  times  an 
abundance  of  flowers  of  one  sex  and  few  or  none  of 
the  other  sex.  Trees — as  the  walnut — that  mature 
their  pollen  before  the  female  flowers  on  the  same 
tree  are  ready  for  fertilization,  are  called  by  bota- 
nists "  proterandrous, "  while  others,  called  "  pro- 
terogynous,"  have  their  stigmas  mature  before  the 
pollen  is  ready.  The  purpose  of  this  curious  func- 
tional difference  obviously  is  in  favor  of  cross-fertil- 
ization by  pollen  of  flowers  borne  by  other  trees  of 
the  same  species. 

According  to  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  in  1888, 
reports  became  current  of  trees  in  portions  of  the 
walnut  sections  of  France  bearing  a  full  crop,  but 
the  nuts  failed  to  harden,  the  husks,  when  about 
half-grown,  withering  up,  and  few  good  nuts  were 
found.  The  kernels  which  were  formed  were  soft 
and  insipid.  Reports  made  throughout  were  that 
"  while  there  were  plenty  of  nuts  there  was  nothing 
in  them,"  and  after  assigning  different  reasons  for 
this  failure,  conclude  "probably  from  imperfect 
fertilization  of  the  flowers."  Many  other  similar 
iustances  are  reported  as  occurring  in  different 
groves. 

Local  Instances. — As  showing  this  curious  function- 
al difference  in  our  own  State,  a  few  facts  are  cited. 
A  nurseryman  at  Ventura  observed  a  large  seedling 
English  walnut  tree,  which,  from  its  luxuriant 
growth  aud  symmetrical  form,  he  believed  would  be 
a  variety  worthy  of  cultivation.  Accordingly,  in 
the  spring  of  1886,  he  planted  forty  pounds  of  nuts 
gathered  from  that  tree.  When  the  seedlings  bore 
none  of  them  produced  nuts  of  any  commercial  value. 
This,  of  course,  proved  to  him  a  sad  disappointment, 
and  after  waiting  ten  years  for  a  crop  dug  them  up. 
Some  of  the  trees  had  become  of  large  dimensions 
and  had  long,  spreading  branches,  and  were  always 
quite  full  of  nuts,  but  without  kernels — all  hull  and 
shell.  This  functional  difference  was  investigated; 
the  trees  were  found  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
flowers  of  the  same  sex,  and  through  this  imperfect 
fertilization  of  the  flowers  the  kernels  in  the  nuts 
did  not  form — they  were  wanting.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  note  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  correct 
this  curious  phenomenon  by  artificial  cross-pollina- 
tion by  distributing  pollen  from  staminate  catkins, 
or  male  flowers,  of  other  trees  before  digging  up 
the  tree. 

Through  the  continuous  planting  of  the  seed,  with- 
out regard  to  the  laws  of  nature,  has  come  about 
the  degeneration  of  the  species  in  many  sections. 
Trees  are  frequently  reported  as  having  "  never 
borne  nuts";  others  "bloom  profusely,  but  are  j 
blooms  of  only  one  sex;  the  nuts  have  never  set  and 


have  become  a  barren  waste."  This  is  a  summary 
of  the  reports  that  have  been  continuously  received 
for  years  past.  In  recent  years  more  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  morphology  of  the  walnut,  and  it  is 
now  better  understood. 

Artificial  Pollination. — W.  H.  Jessup,  of  Hay  wards, 
before  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  April  27, 
1888,  said:  "I  have  a  few  trees  of  the  ordinary 
English  walnut.  In  1878  the  staminate  blossoms 
came  out  in  the  latter  part  of  March;  they  dropped 
off  and  perished  on  the  ground.  About  the  15th  of 
April  the  pistillates  make  their  appearance.  Tbe 
result  was  the  nuts  dropped  off.  The  next  year  the 
staminates  made  their  appearance  the  1st  of  April; 
they  dropped  off  by  the  10th,  and  between  the  12th 
and  the  15th,  the  pistillates  made  their  first  appear- 
ance.   The  result  was  I  had  no  walnuts. 

"  The  next  year,  1880,  I  found  that  the  blossoming 
periods  came  closer  together,  within  a  few  days. 
About  the  1st  of  April  the  staminate  blossoms 
dropped  off,  and  in  a  few  days  the  pistillates  began 
to  make  their  appearance.  I  looked  over  the  trees 
and  found  a  few  stunted  staminate  blossoms.  I 
gathered  them  very  carefully  and  shook  them  over 
the  trees.  The  result  was  that  every  tree  over  which 
I  distributed  the  pollen  was  laden  with  walnuts." 

Planting  for  Cross-Pollination. — Incidentally  I  may 
mention  that  almond  growers  were  in  a  worse  pre- 
dicament, and  in  many  sections  the  culture  of  the 
almond  was  abandoned.  The  Languedoc,  a  variety 
first  introduced,  was  found  to  produce  an  extraordi- 
narily large  number  of  female  flowers  and  few  males 
The  morphology  of  the  almond  was  studied  with 
wonderful  results,  and  many  of  these  same  localities 
are  again  planted  to  the  almond  and  are  among 
the  leading  almond-growing  sections  of  the 
State.  It  was  found  that  by  planting  different 
varieties  in  an  orchard  alternately  the  pollen  would 
intermix  and  aid  in  tbe  setting  of  the  fruit.  This, 
however,  was  done  in  many  cases  without  studying 
their  blooming  periods,  and  consequently  failure 
resulted. 

For  instance,  seedling  trees  of  the  bitter  almond 
were  planted  in  the  orchard,  as  they  were  profuse 
bearers,  but  the  time  of  blooming  was  not  consid- 
ered. Seedling  trees  of  the  bitter  almond  are  among 
the  first  to  bloom,  and  put  forth  two  weeks  or  more 
ahead  of  the  standard  varieties,  so  that  when  the 
latter  came  into  bloom  the  pollen  of  the  bitter 
almond  had  either  been  washed  off  by  the  early 
rains  or  through  other  unfavorable  conditions,  thus 
preventing  its  action  on  the  other  flowers. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  results  aimed  at,  the 
varieties  so  intermixed  must  bloom  together  or 
nearly  so.  I  know  of  no  instance  where  this  has 
been  tried  on  the  walnut,  but  it  is  certainly  worthy 
of  trial  as  it  may  tend  to  correct  this  curious 
phenomenon  amony  some  of  our  walnut  orchards 
complained  of  consisting  of  trees  grown  from  seed. 
Of  course  with  the  almond  the  experiment  was  much 
easier,  because  aft°r  testing  a  certain  variety  and 
its  merits  became  fully  known,  they  were  reproduced 
by  budding.  Tbe  long  period  required  by  the  walnut 
to  come  into  bearing  was  a  bar  to  any  experiments 
in  this  line,  and  it  was  grown  from  the  seed  almost 
altogether. 

But  this  is  no  longer  so.  Fruit  culture  has  reached 
the  height  of  perfection  and  is  now  being  conducted 
on  broader  lines  and  scientific  principles.  Inferior 
seedlings  are  giving  way  to  grafted  aud  budded  trees 
of  the  choicest  kinds,  or  to  seedlings  of  choice  selec- 
tion. Their  habits  are  studied,  and  the  novice  or 
the  grower  does  not  have  to  wait  and  undergo  years 
of  toil  and  anxiety  to  acquire  results,  but  can  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others  who  have  made  fruit 
culture  the  study  of  their  lives,  and  who  show  their 
liberality  and  warm-heartedness  by  sharing  this 
knowledge  with  their  neighbors. 


Spraying  for  the  Apple  Scab. 


During  the  past  two  years  systematic  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  on  at  the  Experiment 
Station,  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  in  spraying  for  in- 
sects and  fungous  diseases,  in  order  to  determine 
the  general  efficacy  of  spraying,  the  most  econom- 
ical strength  of  spraying  mixtures,  the  number  of 
applications  necessary  for  the  various  fungous  dis- 
eases, the  best  time  to  spray,  and  other  unsettled 
points.  Apple  scab  was  very  largely  controlled  in 
orchards  sprayed  once  before  the  buds  started  in  the 
spring,  with  copper  sulphate  (two  pounds  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water)  and  four  times,  subsequently  with 
bordeaux  mixture.  The  bordeaux  mixture  was  ap- 
plied in  various  strengths  from  one  pound  to  six 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  the  same  weight  of 
lime,  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  The  three  and  four 
pound  solutions  gave  as  good  results  as  the  six  pound 
solution  the  first  season,  and  the  second  season  after 
systematic  spraying  was  begun,  the  one  and  two 
pound  solutions  were  sufficient  to  hold  the  scab  al- 
most entirely  in  check.  In  unsprayed  orchards  the 
scab  ripens  its  spores  early  in  the  season  and  these 
spores  germinate  upon  the  fruit  and  leaves  causing 
a  second  crop  of  the  fungous  that  appears  as  clouds 
or  blotches  on  the  apple  in  autumn.    On  sprayed 


trees  no  trace  of  this  second  crop  of  scab  could  be 
found,  while  on  unsprayed  apples  it  was  almost 
universal. 

Pruning  the  Lemon  for  First  Class  Fruit. 

At  the  Ontario  Farmers'  Institute,  J.  W.  Free- 
man read  an  essay  on  lemon  culture,  treating  es- 
pecially of  the  commercial  desirability  of  producing 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  first  class  fruit  and 
the  least  amount  of  seconds  or  culls.  He  passed  by 
the  questions  of  water,  fertilizers  and  cultivation, 
and  spoke  particularly  of  pruning.  He  said  he  had 
to  advance  no  new  theory,  but  simply  the  more  vig- 
orous application  of  an  old  one. 

Where  to  Find  the  Best  Fruit. — We  have  learned 
from  observation  that  the  lemon  tree  produces  its 
best  fruit  on  twigs  or  small  branches  in  the  interior 
of  the  tree.  To  get  any  considerable  quantity  of  such 
twigs  we  must  cut  back  the  branches,  for  the  habit 
of  the  tree  is  to  send  out  long  shoots  that  fruit  on 
the  end,  leaving  often  two  or  three  feet  without  a 
break.  Tbe  fruit  that  grows  on  these  branches  is 
largely  culls.  If  the  branches  are  properly  cut  back, 
the  body  of  the  tree  will  probably  fill  up  with  fine 
wood,  which  will  furnish  bearing  surface  for  all  the 
fruit  that  the  tree  can  properly  mature. 

To  Get  Larger  Fruit. — Two  difficulties  have  con- 
fronted us  as  growers;  one,  that  much  of  our  fruit 
does  not  attain  the  proper  size  before  we  are  obliged 
to  pick  it  in  order  to  prevent  its  deteriorating  in 
quality,  and  the  other  that  our  crop  is  ready  to 
gather  too  late  for  oue  market  and  too  early  for  an- 
other or  during  the  early  winter  months.  The  for- 
mer of  these  difficulties  can  probably  be  largely  over- 
come and  the  latter  by  somewhat  reducing  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  tree  and  bringing  the  fruit 
nearer  to  the  source  of  supply.  All  experiments 
along  this  line  go  to  show  that  both  the  grade  and 
size  of  the  lemon  is  improved  by  the  process.  Many 
lemons,  from  being  too  small  or  too  highly  colored 
before  picking,  go  into  the  second  grade  or  culls 
that  otherwise  go  into  the  first  or  second  grade. 
One  can  easily  see  that  it  pays  better  to  grow  twelve 
boxes  of  iemons  at  $1.25  per  box  than  to  grow  fifteen 
boxes  second  grade  at  $1  or  any  number  of  culls  for 
nothing,  as  the  cost  per  box  is  the  same  in  each 
case. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  by  certain  methods  of 
pruning  the  habits  of  the  lemon  tree  can  be  so 
changed  that  from  bearing  the  bulk  of  its  fruit  in  the 
fall  and  early  winter  it  may  be  made  to  bear  in  the 
summer.  It  would  seem  that  in  certain  localities 
that  is  the  habit  of  the  tree,  but  we  speak  of  this  as 
we  know  it;  that  to  our  mind  is  unquestionable.  The 
possibility  of  it  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  the 
tree  is  a  continuous  bearer,  but  supposing  that  it 
could  be  done,  the  thing  of  itself  is  of  doubtful  benefit, 
especially  in  the  localities  subject  to  injury  by  frost. 
The  so-called  summer  crop  is  on  the  trees  during  the 
winter  months,  and  if  it  passes  through  safely,  is 
just  the  thing  to  be  desired.  Until  we  can  devise 
some  method  of  protection,  (from  the  elements,  we 
mean,)  it  would  seem  that  the  wisest  course  will  be 
to  do  what  we  can  to  hasten  the  time  of  maturity  of 
our  fall  crop  to  catch  as  much  of  the  early  market  as 
possible,  and  hold  the  balance  of  our  crop  over  until 
spring  if  necessary.  This  fruit  is  of  much  better 
keeping  quality  than  the  summer  crop. 

Treatment  of  the  Tree. — If  this  method  is  adopted  it 
will  be  much  better  to  begin  with  the  trees  when 
they  are  young,  but  with  old  trees  the  sooner  the 
better.  Some  have  the  practice  of  rounding  their 
trees  up  like  a  billiard  ball,  irrespective  of  what  may 
be  th%  length  of  the  limbs  in  the  body  of  the  tree. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it  will  leave  the 
tree  with  too  dense  a  growth  of  foliage.  Others  cut 
them  off  like  a  billiard  table.  This  is  open  to  the 
same  objection,  besides  taking  from  the  tree  much 
wood  that  is  already  in  the  place  desired.  Each 
limb  should  be  treated  by  itself  and  cut  back  to 
within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  fork  ;  when  limbs 
spring  out  from  this,  instead  of  cutting  each  one  off 
at  the  same  distance,  they  should  be  thinned  out  to 
two  or  three,  cutting  the  surplus  shoots  right  back 
to  the  branch.  It  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
surface  still  further  each  year  by  cutting  out  a  por- 
tion of  the  bearing  wood,  so  that  each  limb  shall  not 
carry  more  fruit  than  it  can  mature.  We  can  show 
you  trees  treated  in  this  way  that  are  now  one  mass 
of  bloom  right  through  the  whole  body  of  the  tree, 
so  that  you  could  scarcely  put  your  hand  in  without 
touching  a  blossom.  This  may  in  time  need  thinning 
out,  but  that  is  an  easy  matter. 

This  may  seem  like  heroic  work,  and  many  dislike 
to  undertake  it,  though  they  may  be  convinced  that 
it  will  pay  in  the  end.  It  does  not  mean  the  total  loss 
of  a  year's  crop  by  any  means.  The  yield  will  not  be 
so  large,  it  is  true,  but  the  actual  returns  may  not 
be  far  behind.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  sav- 
ing that  will  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  picking.  To 
go  into  the  top  of  a  large  tree  five  or  six  times  a 
year  for  a  half  box  of  lemons  is  an  expensive  business 
and  runs  the  cost  of  picking  up  to  almost  more  than 
the  actual  value  of  the  fruit.  By  this  method  the 
I  fruit  will  be  kept  within  easy  reach. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  this  system  of  pruu- 
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soiling  of  feathers  of  the  fowls  on  the  lower  roosts, 
to  say  nothing  of  bloody  combs  and  other  injuries. 

Deodorizers,  and  Ahsorbcnts. — On  this  shelf  may  be 
placed  a  little  dry  earth  or  river  sand  or  sifted  coal 
ashes  to  preserve  the  ammonia,  and  the  droppings 
may  be,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  dust-pan  and 
a  small  trowel,  readily  gathered  into  a  pail.  A  little 
dry  earth  placed  on  the  shelf  after  each  gathering, 
which  can  be  taken  from  floor  of  the  henhouse,  and 
the  droppings  gathered  each  day,  will  keep  the  house 
clean.  Have  a  barrel  in  a  convenient  dry  place  to 
dump  the  droppings  into,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
how  quickly  it  fills  up,  and  if  kept  dry  will  be  ready 
for  use  soon. 

Nest  Bo.ns. — The  space  under  the  shelf  may  be 
utilized  for  nest  boxes,  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the 
hens  to  go  in  behind,  for  they  like  seclusion.  In 
front  have  a  door  the  whole  length  of  your  six  nests 
oue  foot  wide,  hinged  on  to  a  bottom  strip.  Have 
a  strip  running  along  the  top,  also,  to  which  fasten 
a  button  to  hold  the  door  in  place.  This  door  is 
convenient  for  gathering  eggs,  and  the  arrangement 
is  designed  to  keep  the  nests  dark  to  prevent  hens 
from  scratching  with  the  straw,  which  results  in 
breaking  of  eggs  and  consequently  in  the  habit  of 
egg-eating.  Make  nests  about  14  inches  square; 
this,  too,  stops  quarreling,  for  it  allows  two  hens  to 
get  on  to  lay  at  one  time. 

Personal  Sii]>ervi'sion. — Arrangement  of  nests  and 
roosts  is  an  essential  feature  upon  which  certain 
results  depend,  and  about  keeping  the  poultry  house 
clean  for  the  two-fold  purpose— the  value  of  the  hen 
manure  and  the  health  of  your  fowls.  If  you  will 
please  make  it  your  business  to  devote  fifteen  minutes 
a  day  to  seeing  that  your  instructions  in  these  matters 
are  carried  out,  and  take  personal  observation  of 
your  poultry,  their  condition  and  surroundings,  and, 
above  all  things,  gather  the  eggs  yourself,  for  this 
enjoyment  should  be  your  personal  reward. 

Take  a  book  and  put  down  the  dates  of  the  month, 
and  opposite  each  date  the  number  of  eggs  gathered, 
and  go  at  the  business  in  a  systematic  way  generally, 
and  you  will  be  su prised  at  the  results.  Do  not  leave 
everything  to  the  hired  man;  your  personal  supervi- 
sion is  necessary  for  success  in  this  business,  as  it  is 
in  any  other. 


not  fertile  and  that  you  must  feed  your  hens  differ- 
ently when  you  are  hatching  ;  but  they  cannot  tell 
me  nor  make  me  believe  that  my  eggs  are  not  fertile. 
I  know  better.  My  hens  for  the  last  three  years  have 
never  hatched  less  than  nine  good  strong  chicks  from 
13  eggs.  Since  the  first  of  February,  1893,  I  have 
tried  to  hatch  4,000  eggs  with  incubators  and  we 
raised  621  chicks  from  the  4,000  eggs.  I  have  kept 
account  of  all  the  different  hatches,  as  any  poultry- 
man  should  do,  so  I  know  just  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  do  not  attempt  to  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  be  successful  with  an  incubator,  but  I  have  had 
all  the  experience  with  incubators  that!  care  to  have 
at  my  own  expense,  as  my  capital  is  limited. 

Hens  and  a  Brooder. — My  way  of  hatching  chickens 
in  the  future  will  be  with  the  old  hens  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  hen  hatches  the  chicks  put  them  in  a  brooder 
with  top  heat.  Do  not  try  to  raise  chicks  with  bot- 
tom heat,  as  you  will  make  a  failure  every  time ;  but 
with  top  heat  I  can  raise  25  per  cent  more  than  with 
the  hen,  and  with  40  per  cent  less  cost  and  a  great 
deal  less  trouble  to  properly  care  for  the  chicks. 

TRACK  AND  FARM. 

American  Export  Trade  in  Horses. 


The  following  table  was  prepared  by  the  London 
Sporting  Life  and  shows  the  number  of  horses  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  in  1391  and  1895  and  the 
countries  from  which  they  came : 

mt  is9s. 


Foreign  Countriet. 

Russia  3,293 

Norway   88 

Denmark   1,801 

Germany   4,785 

Holland   1,139 

Belgium   355 

France   383 

United  Mates    4,843 

Argentine  Republic   831 

Other  foreign  countries   88 

Total  foreign  countries  17,595 

From  Ilrilish  Possessions. 

Channel  Islands    34 

British  East  Indies   18 

Canada   5,434 

Other  British  possessions   35 

Total  from  British  possessions  .  5.511 


3.203 
3.765 
1,385 
143 
387 
1U.351 


12.908 
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ing  the  work  must  be  followed  up  and  all  useless 
growth  removed  while  the  process  will  shock  neither 
the  feelings  of  the  grower  nor  the  sensibilities  of  the 
tree. 

Let  me  say  here  that  the  grove  that  yielded  the 
largest  returns  in  this  section  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  pruned  most  nearly  in  line  with  these  sugges- 
tions of  any  I  have  seen.  By  a  common-sense  method 
of  pruning,  your  trees  are  gotten  into  such  shape 
that  neither  they  or  the  fruit  are  not  so  much  dam- 
aged by  wiud  or  the  branches  broken  by  an  overbur- 
den of  fruit.  Props  and  twenty-foot  ladders  are  ren- 
dered unnecessary,  the  cost  of  picking  is  reduced 
from  one-third  to  one-half,  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
materially  improved,  the  returns  largely  augmented 
and  the  grower  made  correspondingly  happy. 


Trouble  With  the  Prune. 


To  the  Editok:— There  is  a  serious  fungus  disease  affecting 
the  prune  trees  in  this  vicinity.  It  has  been  growing  worse  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  is  greatly  affecting  some  orchards, 
and  I  think  all  are  more  or  less  affected.  The  foliage  is  small 
and  yellowish,  and  gradually  the  ends  of  the  limbs  begin  to 
die  back.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  it,  and  when  the 
best  time  to  spray  to  kill  it?  Of  course,  a  summer  spray  must 
not  be  strong  enough  to  hurt  the  foliage  and  fruit.  Please 
answer  in  your  next  week's  paper,  if  possible,  or  by  letter. 

Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  April  10th,  1SU0.  A.  Voi.lmer. 

We  do  not  recognize  this  as  a  fungus  disease.  It 
seems  to  us,  rather,  from  the  brief  description,  to 
be  a  root  trouble  resulting,  probably,  from  un- 
draiued  soil,  the  prune  being,  presumably,  upon  an 
almond  or  peach  root.  If,  however,  our  correspond- 
ent has  reason  to  think  it  the  work  of  a  fungus,  as 
he  says,  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the 
proper  treatment.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  made  as 
follows:  For  every  ten  gallons  water  take  a  pound  of 
lime  and  one  pound  of  bluestoue.  Dissolve  these  sep- 
arately in  hot  water  and  mix  when  cool,  adding  the 
rest  of  the  water.  Apply  with  a  good  spray  pump. 
If  the  trouble  be  from  a  fungus  invasion,  this  will 
check  it.  The  spray  can  be  used  at  once.  Cutting 
back  and  thorough  use  of  Bordeaux  will  be  the  most 
efficacious  winter  treatment. 


Walnuts,  Chestnuts  and  Pistachios. 


To  the  Euitok  .  —  Will  you  kindly  oblige  us  by  offering  your 
opinion  on  the  possibilities  of  the  Japan  walnut  for  commercial  j 
profit  and  also  as  to  whether  J.  eorililnimis  or  J.  SteboUitiana 
is  the  better  variety  to  select  for  that  purpose'  Are  the  best 
varieties  of  sweet  chestnuts  salable  on  a  large  scale  to  any-  | 
thing  like  an  approximate  degree  with  the  improved  kinds  of 
pecan  and  English  walnuts l.  Do  you  believe  there  would  be 
a  fair  chance  of  the  pistachio  tree  of  commerce  succeeding 
here,  planted  upon  a  deep,  sandy,  clay  loam; 

Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles  county.  Oldfield  &  Co. 

We  cannot  prophesy  about  the  Japanese  walnuts. 
We  apprehend  that,  with  the  great  supplies  of  soft- 
shell  Euglish  walnuts  now  coming  on  the  market,  a 
hard-shell  walnut  of  any  kind  will  be  a  slow  coach. 
As  more  hardy  than  the  English  walnut  varieties, 
the  Japanese  will  be  useful  for  local  planting  where 
the  former  does  not  thrive.  We  cannot  say  which 
of  the  Japanese  varieties  will  prove  the  more  satis- 
factory. 

Chestnuts  will  hardly  go  to  the  same  amount  as 
English  walnuts,  as  they  have  far  less  desirability  as 
a  table  nut.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  many  more 
than  can  now  be  had  can  be  sold  profitably. 

The  pistachio  tree  ought  to  do  well  in  the  situa- 
tion described. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


For  Cleanliness  and  Manure  Saving. 

For  use  on  a  small  scale  at  least  and  especfally  for 
village  poultry  keeping  conducted  in  connection  with 
a  garden,  the  suggestions  of  J.  D.  Schmidt  in  the 
Southern  Farmer  will  be  use  to  our  readers.  He 
shows  that  chicken  droppings  furnish  a  valuable 
fertilizer  for  your  garden  for  such  plants  as  beans, 
peas,  and  for  quick  growing  crops  such  as  melons 
and  cucumbers,  etc.  It  should  be  placed  on  the 
ground  immediately  before  a  rain  and  worked  into 
the  soil  about  two  weeks  before  planting.  The 
value  of  chicken  manure  as  a  fertilizer  is  but  little 
appreciated  by  farmers.  When  the  matter  is  prop- 
erly taken  into  consideration  it  will  make  a  large 
item  on  the  credit  side  of  the  chicken  business. 

Arrangements  to  Save  Droppings. — Proper  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  collection  daily.  A  shelf  24  or 
30  inches  wide,  according  to  size  of  fowls,  placed  about 
18  inches  from  the  ground  (floor  of  the  chicken  house) 
is  the  most  convenient  way.  Over  this  shelf  should 
be  arranged  a  2x3  inch  roost  (with  upper  two  edges 
rounded  off  a  little),  sufficiently  long  to  accommodate 
the  whole  flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty  fowls,  which  is 
an  average  of  about  6  inches  per  fowl.  Allow  a  10- 
foot  roost  for  16  Plymouth  Rocks  in  a  house  8x12 
feet.  The  roost  should  be  about  10  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  shelf  to  the  top  of  the  roost — above  the 
shelf.  Allow  a  single  roost  for  each  flock.  This 
will  do  away  with  the  quarrels  for  the  possession  of 
the  uppermost  roost,  as  well  as  with  the  unsightly 


In  Favor  of  the  Hen. 

We  would  like  to  stir  up  our  readers  a  little  on  the 
poultry  question,  and  as  it  is  now  past  the  hatching 
time  and  not  likely  to  upset  anyone's  plans  of  opera- 
tions for  this  year,  we  shall  start  the  agitation  with 
a  sharp  arraignment  of  the  incubator,  which  Jesse 
Latshaw  of  Centralia,  Wash.,  writes  for  the  North- 
west Horticulturist.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  his 
declarations  reviewed  aud  experience  on  the  subject 
fully  described.  The  results  of  any  reader  who  has 
tried  both  incubators  and  hen-hatching  will  be  wel- 
come. The  hundreds  of  incubators  which  have  been 
made  and  sold  in  this  State  should  have  made  some 
records  worth  mentioning,  and  the  conclusions  of 
many  readers,  pro  and  con,  will  be  interesting.  Mr. 
Latshaw  writes  as  follows  : 

I  have  used  three  different  makes  of  incubators, 
and  I  have  given  them  ail  a  fair  trial  for  three  years, 
aud  I  find  that  I  can  hatch  at  least  75  per  cent  more 
good,  strong  chicks  with  the  old  hen,  and  they  will 
not  be  all  crippled  up  with  crooked  legs,  toes  and 
beaks,  as  they  become  with  an  incubator.  January 
1,  1896,  I  had  one  of  my  incubators  started,  regu- 
lated in  good  shape  and  running  nicely,  with  even 
temperature.  I  put  in  200  eggs,  as  usual,  expecting 
100  chickens  at  least.  My  wife  said  :  "  Be  satisfied 
if  you  get  50  good,  strong  chicks  this  time  of  the 
year."  We  got  14  well  formed  chicks  and  22  deformed 
and  crippled  in  all  sorts  of  ways  imaginable.  I  set 
two  hens  at  the  same  time  with  eggs  from  the  same 
hens  that  were  put  in  the  incubator,  and  the  two 
hens  batched  out  23  good,  strong  chicks  from  26 
eggs.  We  run  the  incubator  just  as  instructed  (near 
as  possible)  by  the  manufacturers,  each  time  for  the 
last  three  years,  and  we  have  tried  it  27  times  with 
the  same  results. 

A  Comparative  Test. — On  the  first  of  February  I 
bought  a  new  incubator,  120-egg  machine,  thinking 
we  would  try  it  once  again.  We  ran  it  three  days 
and  had  it  regulated  in  good  shape.  It  is  one  of  the 
latest  self-regulating  incubators  and  it  ran  nicely  all 
through  the  hatch.  I  had  120  eggs,  good  and  fresh, 
not  over  three  days  old,  and  we  were  very  careful  to 
keep  the  eggs  at  the  proper  temperature,  before 
placing  them  in  the  machine,  as  instructed  by  most 
all  incubator  manufacturers.  We  set  two  hens,  as 
usual,  to  be  sure  of  some  chickens— 13  eggs  with  each 
hen  from  the  same  lot  of  eggs  as  were  put  in  the  in- 
cubator— and  the  incubator  hatched  out  two  strong 
chicks  and  quite  a  number  of  deformed  ones  that  I 
killed  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  incubator.  They 
looked  more  like  monkeys  than  they  did  like  young 
chickens.  The  two  hens  hatched  out  24  good  strong 
chicks  out  of  26  eggs,  proving  that  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  eggs,  as  some  of  the  incubator  compauies 
would  say  when  one  hasn't  got  a  good  hatch  from 
their  machine.  They  will  tell  you  that  your  eggs  are 


All  other  countries   3,754 

Grand  totals  23,106  31,149 

The  Canadian  exports  increased  7,484  head  and 
from  the  United  States  the  increase  was  5  508  head. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  says  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  Can- 
ada was  chiefly  the  shipping  point  for  our  horses  and 
the  imports  from  the  two  countries  should  give  the 
true  figures.  Russia  has  completely  dropped  out  of 
the  Euglish  market  and  there  is  a  decline  in  the  ship- 
ments from  Germany,  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Belgium.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  American  working 
horses  dominate  in  the  English  market.  The  value 
of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1894  was  £179,- 
669  and  in  1895  £345,325.  In  1894  the  Canadian  im- 
portations were  worth  £181,079  and  in  1895  £369,- 
257.  The  only  grain  of  comfort  the  English  have  is 
in  the  increase  in  the  Canadian  imports,  which  they 
think  indicates  that  the  trade  will  develop  to  such  au 
extent  that  the  colony  will  be  the  chief  feeder  to  the 
mother  country.  The  fact  that  Canada's  prominence 
is  largely  due  to  shippers  from  the  United  States, 
who  have  been  tempted  by  the  low  rates  on  carloads 
of  Western  horses  to  use  the  Canadian  ports,  is 
overlooked  or  ignored  by  the  English  statisticians. 

In  addition  to  working  horses,  the  Euglish  are  buy- 
ing light  harness  horses  and  trotters  in  the  Eastern 
States  in  increasing  numbers.  The  statistics  of  the 
shipments  show  that  American  dealers  have  a  firm 
hold  on  the  market.  At  the  present  low  value  per 
capita  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  the  low 
freight  rates  to  the  seaboard,  whether  Montreal  or 
New  York,  and  the  cheap  steamer  rates  across  the 
Atlantic,  there  is  a  margin  of  profit  in  working 
horses  when  they  bring  from  $130  to  $150  on  English 
soil.    But  the  visible  supply  is  steadily  growing  less. 


TVlore  About  the  Coming  Demand  for  Horses. 


We  take  it  this  is  about  the  most  interesting  phase 
of  the  horse  situation  at  present,  so  we  follow  it 
further.  An  Eastern  horseman,  whom  the  Breeders' 
Gazette  describes  as  a  man  who  has  had  opportunities 
for  observation  such  as  few  men  have  had,  writes 
that  he  has  during  the  past  eighteen  months  been 
through  Arkansas,  Texas,  Oklahoma  Territory,  Kan- 
sas, Minnesota,  Dakota,  Illinois  and  New  York,  and 
has  met  many  buyers  and  shippers  from  other 
States,  and  without  exception  they  all  confirm  his 
own  observations  that  there  are  few  good  young 
horses  growing  up  and  no  mares  to  speak  of  being 
bred.  In  fact,  he  finds  very  few  good  mares  any- 
where. Four  years  or  more  ago  he  met  one  of  the 
best  farmers  from  northern  Kansas  and  he  said  even 
then  the  good  mares  were  about  gone  from  their 
county ;  the  buyers  wanted  mares  and  farmers  sold 
what  bought  the  best  prices,  regardless  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Instances  in  Point. — Recently  he  was  in  Doniphan 
Co.,  Kan.,  and  found  they  were  shipping  in  and  sell- 
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ing  car  after  car  of  mules;  they  were  snapped  up 
almost  as  soon  as  they  left  the  chute.  In  New  York 
he  has  been  interested  in  looking  over  the  auction 
bills,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  even  a  three-year- 
old  colt  advertised  ;  fours  and  fives  are  scarce  and 
twos  and  under  are  almost  unknown.  Most  of  the 
horses  listed  are  old,  past  their  prime.  Hundreds 
have  been  killed  the  past  three  years  and  to-day 
there  is  no  surplus  of  horses  in  New  York.  He 
firmly  believes  one-quarter  of  the  farmers  have  too 
few  horses  to  do  their  spring  work  properly,  and  if 
times  were  even  ordinary  there  would  be  an  old-time 
boom  in  prices. 

At  Mount  Morris,  New  York,  he  met  a  party  who 
had  been  to  Wyoming  for  a  carload.  He  said  he 
could  not  find  them  suitable  for  the  Eastern  market 
anywhere  in  the  State,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  the 
Genesee  Valley  was  famous  for  its  fine  horses. 

Horses  Scarce  Everywhere. — These  conditions  apply 
to  every  section  of  the  country  where  he  has  been. 
Farmers  all  say  there  is  a  scarcity  of  good  horses  ; 
no  young  stock  growing  :  that  prices  are  bound  to 
advance,  etc. ;  but  now  comes  the  astounding  part  of 
it  all ;  they  are  not  going  to  breed  as  much  this  year 
as  in  1895  !  They  say  it  does  not  pay  ;  still  every 
man  will  tell  you  it  takes  a  good  bunch  of  money  to 
get  out  and  buy  a  tip-top  farm  team.  When  will 
they  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  six  years  to 
put  a  horse  on  the  market?  Will  the  Gazette  give  us 
its  opinion  of  the  present  number  of  stallions  of  all 
ages  and  breeds  in  the  United  States  compared  with 
1890  ?  There  are  hardly  10  per  cent  as  many  in  New 
York  as  were  there  eight  years  ago  and  the  few  that 
are  left  are  old  and  worn  out.  This,  the  writer  be- 
lieves, is  the  golden  age  for  the  man  who  breeds 
good,  choice  horses  of  any  class — not  the  wild,  helter- 
skelter  mating  of  trotters  and  Shires,  or  some  other 
equally  absurd  cross,  but  the  systematic  following 
out  of  one  line,  whether  it  be  driver,  coach  or  draft 
horse. 

Affirmation. — The  editor  of  the  Gazette  confirms  all 
the  above  and  says  the  situation  is  simply  astound- 
ing. If  the  work  of  this  world  continues  to  be  done 
by  horses,  just  as  sure  will  a  remunerative  market  be 
found  for  horses  that  are  bred  this  year.  This  is  not 
prophecy.  It  is  reasoning  from  known  cause  to  in- 
evitable effect.  The  Gazette  has  no  means  of  obtain- 
ing exact  information  as  to  the  number  of  stallions 
in  service  now  as  compared  with  the  number  stand- 
ing in  1890  and  it  would  be  pure  guess-work  to  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  decrease.  We  have  already 
quoted  prominent  New  York  city  dealers  to  the  ef- 
fect that  for  many  months  past  more  stallions  have 
been  coming  into  that  market  than  ever  known  in  all 
its  history.  Let  farmers  make  the  application.  Let 
each  man  recall  how  many  stallions  have  been  lost 
from  his  own  section  and  then  apply  this  ratio  of  loss 
to  nearly  every  community  throughout  the  country, 
and  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  stallions  standing  for  public  service. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

Dipping  Cattle  to  Kill  Ticks. 


To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  enclosed  a  description  of  our 
method  of  destroying  ticks  (Ixodes  bovis)  on  cattle,  which  is 
proving  wonderfully  successful  with  us.  As  this  tick  nuisance 
is  prevalent  in  California,  I  have  thought  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  engaged  in  stock  raising  in  your  State  to  become 
aware  of  our  methods  and  results.  M.  Fkancis, 

Veterinarian. 

Texas  Experiment  Station,  College  Station,  Texas. 

Trouble  with  ticks  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  Cali 
foruia  as  in  Texas,  though,  as  Dr.  Francis  says,  we 
have  them  with  us,  and  all  stockmen  in  all  parts  of 
the  coast  will  be  glad  to  read  his  very  explicit  de 
scription  of  dipping  apparatus  and  his  account  of 
the  efficacy  of  different  dips. 

The  Texas  Dipping  Vat  and  Accessories. — Dr.  Fran- 
cis writes  that,  having  tried  various  methods  of  ap- 
plication with  ill  success,  they  have  adopted  the  dip- 
ping process  with  very  gratifying  results.  They  use 
a  large  vat  of  5000  gallons  capacity  and  force  the 
cattle  to  swim  through  it.  The  vat  should  be  lo- 
cated at  a  point  where  water  is  convenient.  This 
may  be  furnished  by  a  wind  pump,  pond,  or  stream, 
but  he  would  avoid  waters  containing  minerals  or  al- 
kali.   He  knows  of  no  objection  to  salt  water. 

Excavation. — Excavate  a  trench  7  feet  deep,  4  feet 
wide  in  bottom,  and  24  feet  long,  in  which  to  build 
the  vat.  In  doing  this  considerable  of  the  work  can 
be  done  by  plowing  and  scraping  the  dirt  out  at  one 
end  and  dumping  it  so  as  to  form  a  mound  on  which 
to  build  the  dripping  platform.  The  trench  must  be 
completed  by  hand  labor  by  throwing  the  dirt  out  in 
about  equal  quantities  on  each  side. 

The  Vat  Proper. — Lay  in  bottom  of  trench  two 
pieces  of  4x4x24  feet  long,  34  inches  apart;  lay  them 
parallel  and  level.  On  these  nail  ci-oss  pieces  2x4x48, 
18  inches  from  centers  beginning  at  square  end  of 
trench.  This  will  require  seventeen  pieces  2x4x48. 
Cut  thirty-four  pieces  2x4x10  for  uprights.  Nail 
lower  ends  of  uprights  into  sills  and  cross  pieces  and 
slant  upper  ends  outwards,  making  upper  ends  8  feet 
apart.  Having  done  this  continue  the  4x4  bottom 
sills  16  feet  up  the  incline  and  make  the  outer  ends 
6J  feet  apart  so  that  the  uprights  to  be  attached 
will  come  in  line  with  those  already  in  place.  Put 


cross  pieces  on  sills  as  in  bottom.  Each  cross  piece 
will  be  longer  as  you  go  up,  and  uprights  will  be 
shorter.  Fill  and  tamp  around  the  sills  and  cross 
pieces  thoroughly.  For  floor  and  siding  we  use  2x 
4x16,  pine,  dressed  and  matched,  laid  in  white  zinc 
paint,  both  secret  and  face  nailed  with  16d  wire  nails. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Kleburg,  who  built  the  first  vat,  used  2x12 
cypress  floor  and  siding,  and  caulked  joints  with 
oakum.  Extend  the  siding  8  feet  high  to  prevent 
waste  of  dip  from  splashing.  Box  up  square  end  of 
vat  6  feet;  cleat  the  incline  with  2x4  pieces,  18  inches 
apart,  for  cattle  to  secure  a  footing.  Brace  the  vat 
crosswise  by  using  2x6x9  well  nailed  into  top  of  up- 
rights. This  is  very  important,  as  it  prevents  bulg- 
ing and  collapse. 

The  dripping  floor  is  built  at  the  exit  from  the  vat 
and  slopes  one  foot,  draining  into  vat.  It  should  be 
cleated  to  prevent  slipping  of  cattle.  It  is  important 
that  the  exit  and  dripping  platform  be  one  foot  above 
water  line,  to  check  waves  and  prevent  waste. 
We  have  not  found  a  drainage  pipe  necessary.  Fill 
in  around  the  vat  up  to  ground  line  and  tamp  well. 
Enclose  dripping  floor  with  a  strong  fence  and  pro- 
vide a  gate. 

To  Drop  the  Cattle  into  the  Vat. — Make  a  long,  nar- 
row chute  3  feet  wide  leading  to  the  vat  and  box  up 
sides  tight,  so  cattle  can't  see  out.  Sink  two  posts 
6x6x8  at  end  of  chute,  as  close  to  end  of  vat  as  pos- 
sible, and  bore  lj-inch  augur  holes  through  the  posts 
at  ground  line,  and  put  a  \\  iron  pipe  through  on 
which  to  balance  the  trap  door. 

Allow  the  boxing  of  the  chute  to  project  3  feet  in- 
to vat.  Make  trap  door  of  heavy  material  7  feet 
long,  2|  feet  wide,  and  attach  same  to  axle,  so  as  to 
allow  4  feet  to  project  into  chute  and  3  feet  into  vat. 
Thus  arranged  it  will  fall  back  into  place  after  being 
tilted.  It  is  desirable,  though  not  necessary,  to  face 
trap  door  with  boiler  iron,  as  it  will  cause  cattle  to 
slip  readily  and  because  wood  soon  wears  out. 

Accessory  Corrals. — To  bring  the  cattle  to  the  chute 
leading  to  the  vat  and  to  take  them  from  the  drain- 
age platform  at  the  other  end  of  the  vat,  construct 
pens  or  corrals  with  strong  fences  and  convenient 
gates. 

Overflow  Pipes. — An  overflow  pipe  is  desirable  in 
case  of  heavy  rains.  This  consists  of  l.-inch  or  H-inch 
iron  pipe  2  feet  long,  one  elbow  and  another  pipe, 
say  8  or  10  inches.  Put  long  end  in  vat  and  short 
end  through  hole  in  side  of  vat  about  5J  feet  from 
bottom,  or  at  water  line.  In  case  of  flooding  this 
will  allow  the  water  to  escape  and  will  hold  the  oil. 
The  arrangement  described  above  has  been  in  opera- 
tion at  this  station  two  years  and  has  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  there  is  no  change  to  suggest. 
The  vat  cost  about  $100,  and  Dr.  Francis  thinks  it 
could  be  duplicated  almost  auywhere  for  $150. 

The  Dips  Used. — Dr.  Francis  used  various  sub- 
stances without  satisfaction.  He  gives  the  following 
notes  of  failure: 

1.  Kerosene  emulsion;  no  practical  value. 

2.  Crude  petroleum  irritates  the  skin,  emulsifies 
with  water. 

3.  Resin  oil;  no  value. 

4.  Corrosive  sublimate;  too  dangerous,  and  not 
very  fatal  to  ticks,  even  in  solution  1:250  of  water. 

5.  Tobacco  sheep  dips;  no  practical  value. 
An  Oil  Dip  Very  Satisfactory.— Some  dips  would  be 

deadly  to  the  ticks  if  time  enough  were  allowed. 
Some  of  them  require  prolonged  exposure  to. kill  the 
tick — one  to  three  minutes,  or  even  longer,  in  some 
cases.  This  element  of  "  time  "  is  a  very  important 
one  in  dipping  cattle.  It  will  not  do  to  detain  cattle 
in  the  vat;  some  become  restless,  some  crowd  up  the 
incline,  thus  keeping  portions  of  their  bodies  out  of 
the  dip,  some  turn  and  swim  to  opposite  end  of  the 
vat,  and  some  would  drown  unless  rescued.  Any  ar- 
rangement which  prevents  their  passing  through 
and  out  rapidly  will  fail. 

Bow  To  Use  Oil. — During  the  summer  of  1895  we 
used  oils  to  destroy  the  ticks.  It  is  well  known  that 
grease  or  oil,  of  almost  any  kind,  is  very  fatal  to  in- 
sects, lice,  etc.,  and  we  decided  to  give  it  a  trial 
on  ticks.  This  being  a  great  cotton  country,  we 
have  cottonseed  *il  in  abundance.  Tn  our  earliest 
experiments  we  added  to  cottonseed  oil  10  per 
cent  of  crude  carbolic  acid  and  5  per  cent  of  pine 
tar,  but  we  have  found  later  that  this  is  not  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  Cottonseed  oil  is  on  the  market 
in  several  grades — the  crude  which  is  often  dark 
colored,  probably  due  to  resins,  and  the  refined 
which  is  very  superior.  The  superior  grade  is  about 
920-930.  We  used  the  crude  oil  in  the  vat;  we  filled 
the  vat  with  water,  and  aim  to  have  a  layer  of  oil 
about  1  to  1  inch  in  thickness  on  the  water.  This 
requires  about  100  gallons  of  oil.  The  cattle  are 
forced  to  swim  through,  and  on  emerging  from  the 
vat  become  covered  perfectly  with  oil.  This  has  no 
apparent  effect  on  the  cattle,  but  is  exceedingly  fatal 
to  the  tick.  We  are  having  some  trouble  with  it, 
however.  Our  water  is  from  an  artesian  well  and  is 
alkaline,  due  to  some  salts  of  soda,  so  that  after  the 
violent  agitation  of  the  oil  by  the  cattle,  it  shows  a 
tendency  to  emulsify  after  several  weeks'  standing. 
We  found  also  that  common  salt  greatly  delayed  this 
process,  so  that  in  our  last  series  of  experiments  we 
used  5  per  cent  of  salt  and  the  oil  kept  quite  well  for 
three  months.  The  "  oil  dipping,"  as  we  call  it,  is 
very  much  superior  to  anything  we  have  found.  For 


good  work,  100  gallons  of  oil  should  be  on  the  water; 
for  perfect  work,  150  gallons.  Cottonseed  oil  is 
valued  at  20  to  30  cents  per  gallon.  We  dip  our 
cattle  two  or  three  times  during  the  tick  season, 
which  extends  from  July  1st  to  November  1st. 

In  "oil  dipping"  the  cattle  must  come  through 
the  vat  in  single  file — crowding  produces  imperfect 
work.  Our  vat  so  arranged  will  dip  about  1000  head 
per  day.  The  wilder  the  cattle  are  the  better.  In 
our  experience  we  have  never  injured  any  animals 
(except  in  the  carbolic  dips),  no  broken  logs,  no 
abortion,  none  drowned.  I  believe  we  can  make  the 
oil  dipping  perfect. 

Mineral  Oil  May  Be  Excellent. — In  view  of  the  fact 
that  cottonseed  oil  may  become  too  expensive  away 
from  the  cotton  belt,  and  because  mineral  oils  are 
cheap  in  many  parts  of  this  coast,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  Dr.  Francis  considers  a  mineral  oil 
called  "  West  Virginia  black  "  most  promising,  and 
will  use  it  the  coming  season.  It  does  not  emulsify 
and  is  cheap,  costing  in  Texas  14  cents  per  gallon 
delivered  in  small  lots  of  50  to  100  gallons.  It  is 
very  fatal  to  ticks.  Paraffine  oil  is  not  very  promis- 
ing. He  suggests  that  before  one  orders  any  quan- 
tity of  dip  or  oil  that  a  sample  be  secured,  say  one 
gallon,  and  test  it  on  a  cow,  also  with  water  which  it 
is  intended  to  use.  To  do  this,  fill  a  pint  bottle  half 
full  with  water  and  add  half  an  inch  of  the  oil.  In- 
sert a  stopper  and  shake  the  bottle  violently  several 
times  a  day  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  You  can  soon 
decide  if  it  will  be  suitable  for  your  purpose. 


THE  FIELD. 


Dr.  Wiley  on  Sugar  Prospect. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  of  the  Department,  the  acknowl- 
edged sugar  expert,  has  written  a  letter  full  of  faith 
in  the  sugar  interest  to  the  Louisiana  Planter.  It 
reflects  upon  our  beets  as  well  as  upon  the  cane. 

Cost  of  Sugar  Lowered. — I  hope  that  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  promotion  of  the  sugar  industry  of 
the  United  States  will  not  think  that  I  have  lost  my 
interest  in  the  matter  because  I  am  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time  actively  connected  with  any  of  the  experi- 
ments which  are  making  in  that  direction.  I  still 
read  with  much  interest  the  accounts  which  I  find  in 
the  sugar  journals  of  the  progress  of  the  industry, 
not  only  in  Louisiana,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  I  think  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
connection  with  the  sugar  industry,  at  the  present 
time,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  production 
has  been  so  much  lowered.  This  has  become  a  ne- 
cessity on  account  of  the  changed  financial  and  fiscal 
conditions.  Equally  as  important,  however,  must 
be  considered  the  progress  which  has  been  made, 
not  only  in  more  scientific  and  accurate  control  of 
the  sugar-house  work,  but  in  the  similar  control  of 
the  work  in  the  field.  The  studies  which  have  been 
made  by  the  experiment  stations,  especially  the  one 
in  Louisiana,  have  looked  solely  to  the  interests  of 
the  planter  and  to  promoting  the  production  of  crops 
of  cane  at  very  much  less  expense  and  with  a  higher 
content  of  sugar  than  could  have  been  accomplished 
ten  years  ago. 

Sugar  Station  Work  Abroad. — It  is  gratifying  also 
to  know  that  the  results  of  the  work  in  this  country 
have  had  their  influence  in  other  localities,  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  seen  fit 
to  establish  a  station  and  place  it  under  the  charge 
of  one  who  received  his  training  in  the  sugar  indus- 
try in  this  country.  I  think  we  are  all  gratified  at 
the  success  which  Dr.  Maxwell  has  had  in  his  new 
field,  and  the  character  of  the  work  which  he  has 
done  and  is  doing  is  well  illustrated  in  the  reports 
which  he  has  recently  made  to  the  Board  of  Control 
of  the  experiment  station.  These  reports  indicate 
fully  the  line  of  work  which  has  been  established, 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  benefit  to 
the  industry  in  the  islands. 

Protection  to  Come. — It  is  gratifying  also  to  know 
that  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  prospering,  espe- 
cially in  the  State  of  California,  and  that  with  favor- 
able fiscal  conditions  we  may  expect  to  see  it  grow 
to  large  proportions.  All  the  various  branches  of 
the  sugar  industry  have  common  interests,  and  must 
stand  together  to  see  that  those  interests  are  prop- 
erly protected.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  a  popular 
thing  with  the  Louisiana  planters,  but  I  hope  that 
the  attempt  to  secure  another  bounty  will  not  be 
made  by  them,  as  I  believe  now,  as  I  did  at  the  time 
the  bounty  was  before,  that  the  effort,  which  at  that 
time  was  successful,  would  prove,  if  again  success- 
ful, hurtful  to  the  sugar  interests.  A  fair  import 
duty  on  sugar  made  in  foreign  countries  is  the  kind 
of  protection  our  industry  needs  in  this  country,  and 
the  one  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  principles  and 
traditions  of  our  Government,  being  at  the  same 
time  a  revenue  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  protecting  the  interests  of  a  domestic 
industry  of  vast  proportions. 

I  hope  that  the  darkest  days  for  the  sugar  indus- 
try are  over  in  this  country,  and  that  the  planters 
of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  growers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  are  about  entering  upon  an  era  of  great 
prosperity. 


April  25,  1896. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Counsel. 


Crouching  down  by  the  fireplace, 
A  wistful  look  in  your  soft  gray  eyes, 

Your  lips  set  firm  and  a  puckered  face, 
"  What  shall  you  answer,  will  I  advise  I" 

What  shall  vou  answer  him  ?    Why,  No! 
Let  him  'steal  a  kiss— 'tis  his  due— and 
then, 

Give  him  your  hand  and  let  him  go, 
He  is  only  a  man  amongst  other  men. 

And  if  you  miss  him,  perchance  you  may. 
One  misses  a  flower,  a  shoe,  a  glove, 

The  working  world's  at  your  feet  to-day. 
And  works  far  sweeter  than  lukewarm  love. 

When  the  right  man  comes,  you  will  never 
doubt, 

Won't  look  puzzled  or  come  to  me. 
'Tis  1  may  go  to  the  right  about, 
If  with  that  choice  I  don't  agree. 

You  mav  tease  perhaps,  may  coquet  awhile, 
Most  of  us  do  it,  but  Love  will  peep 

Through  your  eyes  in  a  sunny  smile, 
Never  were  eyes  could  that  secret  keep. 

Work  if  you  choose  for  gold  or  fame, 
'Tis  the  worker's  guerdon,  but  close  lm- 
pearled 

Keep  the  sacred  lamp  of  true  love  aflame 
For  him  you'd  single  from  out  the  world. 

—Womankind. 


An  Engagement  That  Was  Kept. 


There  was  a  slight  tap  on  the  door 
and  Miss  Hardaway  entered  the  library 
with  a  little  rush.  She  looked  anx- 
iously around  and  then  made  a  step  to- 
wards me.  I  dropped  my  Kinglake  on 
my  knee  and  looked  at  her.  Evidently 
she  had  come  on  some  pressing  busi- 
ness. She  looked  rather  excited,  also 
a  trifle  nervous.  "  Mr.  Tyson  ?"  said 
she.  "  Miss  Hardaway  ?"  said  I.  "I — 
I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you  about — 
about  something  which —  "  she  hesi- 
tated. "Certainly,"  I  responded,  ami- 
ably; 'won't  you  sit  down?"  She 
sank  into  a  chair  opposite  me  and  re- 
garded me  with  dubious  eyes.  "  I  hope 
you  won't  think  it  extraordinary  of 
me,"  she  said,  in  a  sort  of  stammer, 
"but  I  wanted  your  assistance."  "  If 
I  can  do  anything,"  T  observed,  to  re- 
assure her,  "command  me."  She 
averted  her  eyes  and  fidgeted  with  a 
book  on  the  table.  "You  see,"  she 
explained,  "it's  rather  delicate." 
I  nodded.  "Exactly,"  I  assented. 
"  And — and  I  don't  know,  but  I'm  sure 
it's— it's  rather  dreadful."  "Good," 
said  I,  "  thing's  are  so  flat,  as  a  rule." 
"  You  will  probably  say  no  at  once," 
she  went  on,  "and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
blame  you."  "  I  should  like  to  have 
the  opportunity,  at  any  rate,"  I  said, 
with  a  smile.  She  started,  and  half 
rose  in  her  chair.  "  I'm  afraid  I've  in- 
terrupted you  in  your  reading,"  she 
exclaimed.  "  I — I  only  came  in  on  the 
impulse.  It's  really  nothing."  "Now," 
said  I,  lying  back  in  my  chair  benignly, 
"you  positively  fire  my  curiosity." 
"No,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head,  it 
was  nothing.  I  only —  "  I  leaned  for- 
ward and  touched  her  arm.  "Miss 
Hardaway,''  1  said,  earnestly,  "what! 
you  would  rob  a  poor  old  fogy  of  his 
only  consolation  —  that  of  advising 
others  ?  Fie  !  I  think  you  owe  me 
something  for  the  studious  way  in 
which  you  have  avoided  me  lately." 

It  seemed  that  I  couldn't  have  said 
anything  more  to  the  point,  though 
heaven  knows  I  had  no  idea  what  the 
dear  girl  wanted.  "  Avoided  you  !  "  she 
said.  "No,  indeed!  If  you  only 
knew  !  That's  what — "  Here  she 
came  to  an  abrupt  pause.  "I  should 
very  much  like  to  know  what  that  is," 
I  said,  after  waiting  for  a  moment.  I 
suppose  I  looked  at  her  kindly — per- 
haps I  beamed  benevolently;  old  fogys 
do.  At  any  rate,  she  seemed  to  take 
courage,  and  sank  once  more  into  the 
depths  of  the  armchair.  "  I  have  been 
very  much  worried  lately,"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  sigh.  I  nodded  com- 
prehensively. "It — it  was  that  that 
made  me  come  rushing  in  here,"  she 
went  on.  "  I — I  was  determined  not 
to  stand  it  any  longer."  I  waited  po- 
litely. "  It's  that  young  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart," she  said,  with  an  appealing 
glance  at  me,  as  if  I  should  now  under- 
stand all.    1  understood  nothing,  but 


I  lifted  my  eyebrows.  "Really?"  I 
punctuated.  "Yes,"  she  resumed, 
taking  fresh  courage.  "  He  is  a  fright- 
ful nuisance.  He  follows  me  about 
everywhere."  She  paused;  and  as  I 
seemed  to  be  expected  to  say  some- 
thing, I  remarked  that  it  was  very  im- 
pertinent, and  that  he  ought  to  know 
better.  "  You  see,"  said  Miss  Hard- 
away, "  my  aunt  wants  it."  I  really 
did  not  comprehend  what  her  aunt 
wanted,  but  I  did  not  say  so.  I  only 
pinched  my  expression  into  greater  in- 
telligence and  sympathy.  "And  now 
that  we  are  down  here,  he  takes  the 
opportunity  of — of  pestering  me  and — 
and,  well,  Aunt  Catherine  encourages 
him."  "  Ah  !  "  said  I,  pulliug  my  mus- 
tache, "that  makes  a  difficult  situa- 
tion, doesn't  it?"  "And  I  thought 
you  might  help  me,"  she  ended,  with  a 
plaintive  shot  from  her  eyes. 

"  I,  my  child  ?  "  I  asked,  in  wonder. 
"  But  how  ?  I  should  be  delighted,  if  I 
knew."  Miss  Hardaway  said  nothing; 
she  appeared  to  have  exhausted  her 
confidence,  and  sat  tremulously  in  the 
arm-chair  as  if  she  would  like  to  leave 
it.  "Tell  me  how  you  thought  I  could 
help  you  ?  "  I  said. "  "  Shall  I  take  him 
away  and  drown  him?"  "O,  no!" 
she  exclaimed,  eagerly.  "I  didn't 
mean  that."  Of  course,  I  did  not  sup- 
pose that  she  did  mean  that.  "Well, 
what  was  your  idea?  "  I  asked.  "  You 
see,"  began  Miss  Hardaway,  "  it  is 
difficult  for  me,  with  Aunt  Catherine 
as  my  chaperon.  And  she  likes  Mr. 
Urquhart."  "Of  course  it  is,"  I  as- 
sented. "Well,  do  you  want  me  to 
chaperon  you  ?  Is  that  it  ?  "  Now  I 
examined  her;  she  was  really  a  very 
pretty  girl,  and  particularly  so  when 
she  blushed.  She  blushed  now,  as  she 
said,  "  You  see,  Mr.  Tyson,  I  thought 
— it  was  very  impertinent  of  me — but 
you  know  I  was  driven  out  of  my  senses 
by  the  stupid — by  things.  And  I 
thought,  perhaps,"— she  hesitated. 
"  You  are  a  great  deal  older  than  I  am, 
aren't  you?"  "  Bless  you,  yes,"  I  an- 
swered. "Twenty  years,  at  least.  I 
might  be  your  father."  All  the  same 
it  was  not  nice  to  feel  that,  somehow. 
But  Miss  Hardaway  was  relieved — 
eased  over  her  difficulty,  perhaps  I 
should  say.  "Yes,  I  thought  so,  and 
that  was  what  made  me  so  rude  as  to 
think  that  you — that  I — that  we  might 
pretend  you  know,"  she  stammered. 
"  I  will  pretend  anything  you  like, 
child,"  I  declared.  "  Will  you  really  ?  " 
she  asked,  eagerly.  "Certainly,"  I 
answered.  "  That  we  are  engaged  ?  " 
she  asked,  hanging  on  my  words. 

I  will  confess  that  I  was  somewhat 
staggered,  but  in  a  second  I  chuckled 
to  myself.  "Most  certainly,"  I  said. 
Miss  Hardaway's  eyes  looked  grati- 
tude. "I  knew  you  would  be  kind," 
she  remarked.  "Then  that  will  get  rid 
of  him,  you  see,"  she  added.  "  Yes,  I 
suppose  it  will,"  I  assented.  "Then 
that's  all  settled,"  said  she,  rising 
suddenly  to  her  feet,  "and  now  I  must 

go.    It  is  so  good  of  you  Mr.  ." 

"  But  stay,"  I  interrupted,  rising  also. 
"  Let  us  understand  what  our  program 
is  to  be.  You  will  tell  Aunt  Cathe- 
rine ?  "  "I  am  going  to  tell  her  now," 
she  said  firmly.  "  And — and  what  are 
we — how  are  we — ."  "  O,  you  must 
walk  about  with  me  a  good  deal,"  she 
said.  "But  won't  that  rather  bore 
you?"  I  asked  depreciatingly.  "  O, 
no,"  said  Miss  Hardaway,  frankly.  "I 
like  you:  besides,  it's  better  than  Mr. 
Urquhart."  The  compliment  was  not 
strained.  "And  I  am  to  call  you — ?" 
I  queried.  "  O,  you  must  call  me 
Hetty,"  she  returned  promptly.  "And 
you  must  call  me — ?  "  I  began.  "  O,  I 
think  I'll  call  you  just  Mr.  Tyson,"  she 
observed,  after  a  pause.  "  But  do  you 
think — don't  you  think — ?  "  Miss 
Hardaway  considered,  frowning.  I 
don't  think  I  can  call  you — what  is 
your  name,  Mr.  Tyson  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Paul,"  said  I  meekly.  "I  know  its 
not  a  nice  name."  "  O,  it's  not  so 
bad,"  she  said  reassuringly,  "  only — all 
right.  I'll  call  you  that,  and  now — . " 
"  But  is  there  nothing  else  ?  "  I  asked. 
"Are  you  sure  we  musn't  do  anything 
else?"  "  O,  no,"  said  Miss  Harda- 
way, confidently;  "  we're  just  engaged, 
you  know,"  and  with  the  flutter  of  her 
gown  was  gone.  The  bargain  was 
plain  enough,  but  I  was  not  quite  sure 


how  it  would  turn  out  in  practice.  Yet 
I  it  seemed  to  answer  well  enough,  as 
j  far  as  she  was  concerned.    My  services 
I  were  in  requisition  the  very  next  day. 
j  "  We  must  keep  up  appearances,"  she 
i  explained.    It  was  very  peasant  on 
!  the  cliffs,  and  there  we  met  Mr.  Urqu- 
j  hart   walking.    I   hastily  seized  her 
hand,  but  she  drew  it  away  from  me 
|  with  decision.    "  Don't,"  she  said..  "  I 
;  thought  I  had  to  do  something,"  I  ob- 
I  served,  humbly.    "O,  no,"  she  said,  in 
1  a  vexed  voice.  "  Don't  you  see,  there's 
no  need  now? "    I  didn't  see,  but  I 
took  her  word  for  it.    All  the  same,  I 
j  regretted  that  there  was  no  need  ;  I 
had  had  no  idea  that  she  was  such  an 
attractive  girl.    Tt  appears  that  only 
j  Aunt  Catherine   and   Mr.  Urquhart 
j  were  supposed  to  know,  but  I  was  sure 
i  the  whole  hotel  was  in  the  secret.  I 
came  to  this  conclusion  from  the  per- 
j  sistent  way  in  which  we  were  left  to- 
gether.    If  we  were  seen   in  each 
other's  company  we  were  conscientious- 
ly avoided,  and  people  indulgently  left 
the  room  in  order  that  we  might  ex- 
change confidences.    Miss  Hardaway 
noticed  this  at  last;  she  did  not  seem 
to  have  anticipated  it. 

"What  do  they  do  that  for?"  she 
asked,  pettishly.  "O,  they  suppose 
we  want  to  be  alone,"  I  answered, 
cheerfully.  "  How  foolish  !  "  said  Miss 
Hardaway,  frowning.  "Don't  you 
want  to  go  to  your  books  ?  "  she  said, 
suddenly.  1  did  not,  but  I  took  my 
dismissal  and  went.  Later  that  day 
Miss  Hardaway  sought  me.  "  I  think, 
Mr.  Tyson,"  said  she,  "that  we  had 
better  stop  this  pretense  now.  It  has 
served  its  turn."  "Wei!,"  said  I,  "if 
you  are  quite  sure>  that  Mr.  Urquhart 
and  Aunt  Catherine  will  not  resume — " 
She  shook  her  head.  "  I  am  not  afraid 
of  that,"  she  said,  boldly.  "Very 
well,"  said  I;  "then  we  had  better 
think  out  a  way.  Of  course,  the  en- 
gagement must  be  broken.  But  who 
is  to  do  it  ?  "  "  I,  of  course,"  said  Miss 
Hardaway,  in  surprise.  I  passed  the 
paper  knife  between  my  fingers  re- 
flectively. "That  is,  of  course,  the 
proper  way,"  I  answered,  "  but  it  may 
leave  you  open  to  a  difficulty.  You  see, 
if  you  break  with  me  people  will  be- 
lieve that  you  never  really  cared  for 
me,  and  that  will  encourage  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart and  Aunt  Catherine."  She  bit 
her  lips.  "  I  never  thought  of  that," 
she  said.  "Then  you  must  break  it. " 
"Yes,  I  must  break  it,  but  on  what 
grounds?"  I  asked.  "Couldn't  you 
say  that  you  had  made  a  mistake  and 
really  cared  for  some  one  else?"  she 
inquired.  "But  I  don't — I  mean, 
would  that  be  quite  fair  to  you,  you 
see  ?  "  Miss  Hardaway  puckered  her 
brow.  "Put  it  on  the  ground  that  I 
interfere  with  your  work,"  she  sug- 
gested, "and  that  you  are  wedded  to 
that."  "  But  you  don't,"  I  objected; 
"and,  besides,  I  don't  care  if  you  do  ; 
and,  goodness  knows,  I  don't  want  to 
be  wedded  to  that  always."  This,  ap- 
parently, was  a  new  idea,  for  she  re- 
garded me  earnestly  for  some  moments, 
and  I  believe  she  was  examining  the 
lines  in  my  face.  "I  am  not  so  very 
old,"  I  murmured.  Miss  Hardaway 
made  no  reply,  but  glanced  out  of  the 
window;  then  "  I  shall  tell  Aunt  Cath- 
erine that  it  was  broken  off  because  of 
your  work,"  she  said,  pensively.  "I 
shall  deny  it,"  I  protested;  "I  don't 
see  why  it  should  be  broken  off  at  all." 
After  a  minute's  silence  she  said  in  a 
lower  voice,  "It's  such  a  nuisance  to 
you."  "  It  isn't,"  1  declared.  "  I 
don't  mind  I — let  it  go  on.  I'm  not 
so  very  old,  and  it's  the  only  time  I 
shall  be  engaged.  Let  me  enjoy  it 
while  I  can."  Miss  Hardaway  was 
silent.  "Come,"  said  1,  taking  her 
hand,  "you  wouldn't  grudge  me  a  little 
pleasure,  would  you  ?  "  Miss  Hard- 
away laughed,  a  self-embarrassed  little 
laugh.  "Pleasure?"  she  echoed. 
"Certainly,"  said  I.  promptly;  "a 
pleasure  which,  alas  !  can  never  be 
more  than  a  shadow  for  an  old  fogy 
like  me."  She  looked  at  me  timor- 
ously. "  I  don't  think  you're  an  old 
fogy,"  she  said.  I  made  to  draw  her 
nearer,  but  she  disengaged  herself  and 
slipped  gently  to  the  door.  On  the 
threshold  she  paused.  "I— I  won't  say 
anything  to  Aunt  Catherine,"  she  said, 
with  a  pretty  little  laugh. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


There's  lots  of  religion  in  a  beefsteak 
if  you  give  it  to  the  right  man  at  the 
right  time. — Jerry  McAuley. 

Be  brief;  for  it  is  with  words  as  with 
sunbeams — the  more  they  are  con- 
densed the  deeper  they  burn. — Southey. 

The  epochs  of  our  life  are  not  in  the 
visible  facts,  but  in  the  silent  thoughts 
of  the  wayside  as  we  walk. — Emerson. 

Education  is  not  to  fit  a  man  or  wo- 
man to  fill  a  certain  position  in  life,  but 
it  is  the  making  of  the  boy  or  girl  to  be 
what  he  or  she  ought  to  be  in  life. — 
Ruskin. 

Duty  is  a  power  which  rises  with  us 
in  the  morning  and  goes  to  rest  with  us 
at  night.  It  is  the  shadow  which 
cleaves  to  us,  go  where  we  will,  and 
only  leaves  us  when  we  leave  the  light 
of  life.—  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowl- 
edged than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom 
of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the 
world.  All  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
do  her  homage — the  very  least  as  feel- 
ing her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not 
exempted  from  her  power. — Richard 
Hooker. 

There  can  be  nothing  in  a  nation  or  a 
State  or  a  city,  however  exalted  its 
aims,  or  however  perfectly  organized, 
which  is  not  in  the  persons  composing 
the  city,  the  State,  or  the  nation.  An 
ultimate  standard  of  worth  is  an  ideal 
of  personal  worth. — Horatio  Stebbins. 

The  daily  round  of  duty  is  full  of 
probation  and  of  discipline.  It  trains 
the  will,  heart  and  conscience.  We 
need  not  be  prophets  or  apostles.  The 
commonest  life  may  be  full  of  perfec- 
tion. The  duties  of  home  are  a  disci- 
pline for  the  ministries  of  heaven. — H. 
E.  Manning. 

Before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too  in- 
quisitive and  discerning  in  the  faults  of 
the  person  beloved,  nor  after  it  too  dim 
sighted  and  superficial.  However  per- 
fect and  accomplished  the  person  ap- 
pears to  you  at  a  distance,  you  will  find 
many  blemishes  and  imperfections  in 
her  humor  upon  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance which  you  never  discovered 
or  perhaps  suspected.  Here,  there- 
fore, discretion  and  good  nature  are  to 
show  their  strength;  the  first  will  hin- 
der your  thoughts  from  dwelling  on 
what  is  disagreeable,  the  other  will 
raise  in  you  all  the  tenderness  of  com- 
passion and  humanity,  and  by  degrees 
soften  those  very  imperfections  into 
beauties. — Addison. 


Dress  Prettily  at  Home. 


A  prettily  dressed  woman  about  the 
house  is  a  joy  and  a  blessing.  There 
are  so  many  dainty,  low-priced  things 
for  a  woman  to  wear  indoors  that  there 
is  but  small  excuse  when  one  is  shab- 
bily dressed  at  home.  "We  never  have 
company.  No  one  ever  sees  me  except 
my  boys  and  my  husband,"  argues  one 
wife.  Even  so,  the  outside  world  see- 
ing you  is  of  very  small  moment.  The 
good  opinion  of  husband  and  children, 
who  are  quite  as  fastidious  as  strang- 
ers would  be,  is  worth  an  infinite 
amount  of  trouble. 

So  many  women  say  they  cannot 
work  when  "dressed  up."     No  doubt 
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that  is  very  true,  simply  because  the 
feeling  of  consciousness  of  having  on  a 
new  frock  makes  them  feel  stiff  and 
awkward.  And  yet  there  are  women 
who  will  wear  the  daintiest  sort  of 
house  gowns,  with  never  a  rent  or  a 
soil,  and  still  execute  all  the  little  du- 
ties the  good  housewife  is  expected  to 
do.  Anything  that  washes  well  and 
irons  easily  is  suitable  for  such  wear. 

What  is  fresher  or  sweeter  looking 
than  a  woman  in  a  clean  gingham  or 
calico  dress  and  a  clean  apron — dark 
one  in  the  morniDg  and  light  or  white 
for  afternoons  ? 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  Spiritual  Life. 


There  is  do  life's  companion  like  the  Truth. 
Bind  it  with  close-forged  fetters  to  thy  side, 
And  guard  it  like  the  apple  of  thine  eye, 
Else  it  will  flee  away;  and  men  will  say, 
"Aye,  so  he  says,  but  we  believe  him  not." 
Then  wilt  thou  call  for  Truth  to  come  again: 
"Ah,  Truth,  sweet  Truth,  I  know  thy  worth 
at  last! 

Come  back  again  !"    And  then  Truth  will  not 
come.  —Robert  Beverly  Hale. 

My  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  I 
was  educated,"  ends  where  it  began, 
"I  had  the  right  mother." — T.  Dwight. 

That  life  is  most  holy  in  which  there 
is  least  petition  and  desire,  and  most  of 
waiting  upon  God— that  in  which  peti- 
tion most  often  passes  into  thanksgiv- 
ing.— Robertson. 

Let  us  be  content  to  do  little,  if  God 
sets  us  at  little  tasks.  It  is  but  pride 
and  self-will  which  says,  "Give  me 
something  huge  to  fight  and  I  should 
enjoy  that;  but  why  make  me  sweep 
the  dust  ?" — Charles  Kingsley. 

The  growing  good  of  the  world  is 
partly  dependent  on  unhistoric  acts, 
and  that  things  are  not  so  ill  with  you 
and  me  as  they  might  have  been  is  half 
owing  to  the  number  who  have  lived 
faithfully  a  hidden  life  and  rest  in  un- 
visited  tombs. — George  Eliot. 

Here  is  the  goal  of  our  aspiration — 
not  simply  to  know,  but  to  be;  not  to 
stop,  content  with  having  grasped  cer- 
tain principles  which  commend  them- 
selves to  us  as  true,  but  to  reach  for- 
ward toward  the  full  embodiment  of 
divine  love  and  righteousness  in  our 
characters. — Philip  Moxom. 

Is  it  not  when  we  come  out  of  our- 
selves and  do  something  for  some  other 
one;  when  we  forget  to  seek  after  our 
our  own  pleasure  and  seek  it  for  an- 
other; when  we  are  lost  to  our  own 
comfort  and  find  it  for  those  around 
us — is  it  not  then  that  we  are  making 
happiest  the  day  ? 


Pleasantries. 


He — Do  you  believe  in  love  at  first 
sight?  Miss  Thirty-eight — I  believe  in 
any  kind  of  love. — Somerville  Journal. 

At  High  Pressure. —  "I  hear  that 
Dobbs'  baby  is  a  little  mite  of  a  thing. 
Does  it  cry  much?"  "With  all  Us 
mite." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Miss  Heiress  (passionately)  —  How 
much  do  you  love  me,  dearest  ?  "  Mr. 
Fortune  Hunter — I  love  you,  darling, 
for  all  you  are  worth. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"  He  is  very  gifted,"  said  Miss  Gush- 
ton.  "Why,  he  can  sit  down  and 
write  poetry  by  the  yard."  "Yes," 
replied  the  envious  rival.  "The  only 
difficulty  is  that  the  public  reads  it  by 
the  inch." — Washington  Star. 

In  the  dark. —  "My  darling,  Provi- 
dence is  with  you  even  when  1  take  the 
candle  away."  "Well,  mother,  dear, 
would  you  mind  taking  Providence  and 
leaving  the  candle  ?  " — Sketch. 

"So  you've  been  to  Dakota?" 
"Yes."  "And  how  do  you  like  the 
West?"  "Much  disappointed  in  it." 
"But  how?"  "Why,  I  expected  to 
get  my  divorce  in  fifteen  minutes,  but 
I  had  to  stay  almost  a  month.  Good 
people,  but  awfully,  awfully  slow." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  Only  one  thing  makes  a  woman 
madder  than  to  have  her  husband  stay 
down  town  to  lunch  when  he  had  said 
that  he  was  coming  home."  "And 
what  is  that?"  "It  is  to  have  him 
come  home  to  lunch  when  he  had  said 
he  was  going  to  stay  down  town." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


The  new  spring  wraps  are  either  the 
box  coat  or  tight-fitting  coats  with 
full  backs,  with  here  and  there  a  cape. 

A  bonnet  made  in  this  way  has  loops 
of  stiffened  black  lace,  spangled  with 
green  pearls.  There  are  loops  of  helio- 
trope ribbon  in  front  and  long,  green 
tulle  ties. 

Satin  straw  that  is  coarse  is  the 
most  fashionable,  and  the  chip  straw 
is  next  in  favor.  A  green  satin  straw 
turban  is  so  ornamental  in  itself  that 
a  wreath  of  rose  buds  and  stems  is 
sufficient  trimming. 

Tulle  is  to  be  very  much  used,  and 
violet  is  a  favorite  tint  in  spring  milli- 
nery. Bird  lovers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  supply  of  aigrettes  is  so  lim- 
ited that  clumps  of  clipped  quills  curled 
at  the  ends,  high-standing  green 
leaves,  like  those  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  and  tall  flowers,  such  as  tulips, 
are  used  in  their  places. 

The  small  hats  or  turbans  have  brims 
that  are  bent  in  and  out,  forming  straw 
loops.  Some  of  these  suggest  the 
Napoleon  shape.  A  brim  formed  of 
loops,  which  seemed  to  radiate  from  a 
common  center,  is  a  favorite  hat  in  the 
millinery  shop.  The  loops  are  some- 
times made  of  straw,  sometimes  of 
stiffened  and  spangled  lace,  and  some- 
times of  tulle. 

Chine  silks  enter  into  the  construc- 
tion of  fancy  capes  quite  a  little,  and 
one  novelty  in  dark  shades  of  purple 
and  pink  has  a  deep  frill  of  black  glace 
below  the  little  cape  of  flowered  silk, 
and  a  ruche  of  silk-edged  chiffon  fin- 
ishes both  edges.  Black  satin  sash 
ribbons  arranged  down  the  back  and 
fastened  with  fancy  buttons  outline  the 
figure  very  prettily. 

Cape  mantles  which  are  half  fitted 
in  the  back  and  loose  in  front  have  cape 
sleeves  in  fan  shape  and  made  of  black 
silk  covered  with  jetted  net.  They  are 
very  elegant.  Very  pretty  models  of 
black  satin  are  covered  with  black  lace 
net,  relieved  by  applique  figures  of 
cream  lace;  and  cream  lace  designs  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  satin  at  intervals 
all  over  the  cape,  and  outlined  with  jet 
are  almost  as  effective. 

The  new  ribbons  are  really  wonderful 
in  coloring  and  diversity  of  patterns. 
On  white  coloring  and  bright-colored 
grounds  there  are  chine  designs,  and 
over  these  are  narrow  black  and  white 
stripes  or  dots.  They  come  wide  for 
sashes.  One  design  of  purple  lilacs 
strewn  all  over  a  white  ground,  with 
one  narrow  satin  stripe  down  either 
side  nearly  two  inches  from  the  edge, 
is  particularly  pretty,  but  the  variety 
is  beyond  description. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Learning  to  be  Useful. 


A  young  man  in  blue  overalls  and  a 
greasy  cap  and  jacket  has  been  em- 
ployed as  fireman  on  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  for  the  past  ten  days.  He  is 
George  D.  Pratt,  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Pratt,  the  multi  millionaire 
Standard  Oil  prince.  Every  one  is  in- 
terested in  seeing  a  young  man  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  wealth  and  lux- 
ury evince  an  energy  and  independ- 
ence of  character  that  enables  him  to 
step  out  of  a  life  of  aimless  and  endless 
social  engagements  and  adopt  some 
useful  pursuit  calling  for  downright 
hard  work. 

As  one  of  the  representatives  of  his 
father's  estate,  which  is  the  second 
largest  stockholder  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  Company,  he  proposes  to 
learn  the  railroad  business  through 
every  grade  from  laborer  up.  He 
started  in  the  car  shops  at  Morris 
Park,  and  after  service  at  the  bench, 
the  forge  and  in  the  assembling  room 
he  learned  how  to  use  to  'Is,  how  every 
part  of  a  locomotive  is  made  and  how 
the  whole  is  put  together. 

After  having  served  the  requisite 
apprenticeship  in  that  department,  he 
jumped  into  a  locomotive  cab  and  com- 
menced shoveling  coal  in  the  capacity 
of  a  fireman.  He  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
gain  a  particular  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Long  Island  road,  in 
which  he  is  so  largely  interested  in  a 
financial  way. — New  York  Advertiser. 


Salt  added  to  the  new  milk  will  curdle 
it;  therefore,  in  preparing  porridge, 
custards  or  gravies,  do  not  add  the  salt 
until  the  last  thing. 

Do  not  wash  oilcloths  or  linoleum  in 
hot  soapsuds.  Wash  them  with  tepid 
water  and  wipe  with  a  cloth  dampened 
in  equal  parts  of  cold  milk  and  water. 

To  remove  the  finger  marks  from 
varnished  furniture  rub  them  with  a 
cloth  dampened  with  sweet  oil.  To  re- 
move them  from  oiled  furniture  use 
kerosene  oil. 

To  prevent  a  bruise  from  discoloring 
apply  immediately  hot  water,  or,  if 
that  is  not  at  hand,  moisten  some  dry 
starch  with  cold  water  and  cover  the 
bruised  place. 

When  baking  cake,  on  removing  it 
from  the  oven  place  the  tin  containing 
the  cake  on  a  damp  towel  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  cake  may  readily  be 
taken  from  the  tin  without  sticking. 

In  France,  instead  of  using  starch 
on  the  table  napkins,  after  they  are 
washed  and  dried  and  ready  to  be 
ironed,  they  are  dipped  in  boiling  wa- 
ter and  partially  wrung  out  between 
cloths.  They  are  rapidly  ironed  with 
as  hot  a  flatiron  as  possible  without 
burning  them.  They  will  be  beautifully 
stiff  and  glossy. 

That  longevity  is  promoted  by  fric- 
tion there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  de- 
clining energy  and  decay  from  age  ap- 
pear to  arise,  or,  at  all  events,  are  ac- 
complished and  accelerated  by  the 
gradually  decreasing  energy  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  the  use  of  the  flesh  brush 
restores  energy  to  the  parts.  It  is, 
therefore,  recommended  as  a  panacea 
for  premature  decay  and  all  the  dis- 
eases depending  on  it.  It  takes  but  a 
few  minutes  to  give  a  vigorous  rubbing 
to  the  entire  body  on  jumping  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning,  and  the  beneficial 
results  will  amply  repay  the  time  and 
trouble. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Broiled  Potatoes. — Peel  some  cold, 
boiled  potatoes ;  cut  in  thick  slices, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  dip  in 
butter,  broil  nicely  and  serve  with 
melted  butter. 

Omelet  Souffle. — The  whites  of  six 
eggs  beaten  to  a  very  stiff  froth.  The 
yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  light.  To 
them  add  three  tablespoon fuls  of  pul- 
verized sugar  and  the  juice  of  one 
lemon.  Then  add  the  whites  of  two 
eggs.  Put  in  a  greased  pan  and  bake 
twenty  minutes.    Serve  hot. 

Floating  Islands. — Six  eggs,  re- 
serving the  whites  of  four,  six  tumblers 
of  milk.  Boil  the  milk  and  eggs,  re- 
moving from  stove  as  soon  as  it  comes 
to  a  boil.  Add  one-half  cup  sugar. 
Let  it  cool.  For  the  "islands,"  beat 
the  whites  of  four  eggs  stiff,  using  one 
spoonful  of  sugar.  Put  the  custard  in 
six  glasses  and  drop  the  frosting  on 
from  a  fork  in  islands. 

Horse  Radish  Sauce. — Chill  one  cup 
of  thick  cream  and  beat  it  until  stiff 
enough  to  hold  in  shape.  Add  half  a 
teaspoonful  salt,  half  a  saltspoon  pep- 
per, and  three  tablespoonfuls  prepared 
horse  radish.  If  fresh-grated  horse 
radish  be  used,  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
vinegar  and  one  teaspoonful  sugar  to 
the  radish.  Keep  this  in  a  cold  place, 
as  it  should  be  thick  and  stiff  when 
used.  If  served  on  the  dish  with  hot 
meat,  put  it  in  a  shallow  sauce  dish 
and  cover  the  dish  with  the  garnish  of 
water  cress. 

Veal  Cutlets. — A  slice  of  veal  from 
the  thickest  part  of  the  leg,  with  some 
of  the  kidney  fat.  Remove  the  bone 
and  tough  membrane  and  pound  the 
meat  until  the  tough  fiber  is  well 
broken,  then  shape  into  pieces  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  square.  Cover 
with  seasoned  cracker  crumbs,  dip  in 
beaten  egg,  then  in  orumbs  again.  Fry 
out  the  fat  of  the  veal,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  or  pork  fat,  and 
when  hot  lay  in  the  cutlets  and  cook 
slowly  and  carefully,  turning  often  to 
avoid  burning  or  becoming  hard.  They 
should  be  a  delicate  brown  color. 


Looking 
Up. 


The  people  all  over  the  State,  and  beyond  Its 
limits,  are  looking  up.  Yes,  they  are  looking  up 
plans  and  means  by  which  they  can  meet  the  ex- 
igency of  the  times  and  still  exist  or  hold  their 
own,  if  not  be  successful  financially.  Some  are 


LOOKING  UP  GOLD 


In  Alaska,  even  giving  up  the  ranch  and  the  store 
to  enter  the  column  that  is  marching  in  that  direc- 
tion.  Others  are  looking  up  prices  in  the 


Home  Circle, 


To  learn  what  can  be  saved  in  the  purchase  of 
supplies  for  general  use  in  the  household.  Some 
are  looking  up  methods  and  ways  of  saving  their 
earnings  or  income  so  as  to  have  something  over 
at  the  end  of  the  month  or  year.  In  all  this  search, 
which  is  commendable,  we  undertake  to  say  that 
the  cash  plan  will  stand  at  the 


HEAD  WHEN 


The  net  result  is  ascertained.  We  shall  give  a 
few  figures  to  aid  those  who  want  to  make  the 
comparison : 

BELOW    FACTORY  RATES. 

Raspberry  Boxes,  pints,  per  1000  »4  00 

Strawberry  Boxes,  quarts,  per  1000   6  75 

CASH  Saves  You  Money  Here  on 

Per  Doz. 

Heavy  Milk  Pans,  IX  Plain,  8  qt  81  00 

"        "  "        10  qt   1  20 

12  qt   1  35 

Beehives,  Langstroth,  1 V4  story,  No.  1, 

E..  crated,  K.  I)..  In  lots  of  10   90 

Stepladders,    Best,    any    length,  new, 

per  foot   ao 

Picnic  Hams,  Special  JLot — 

Excellent,  large,  13  to  15  lbs   08 

No.  2  (usual  kind)  «  to  8  lbs   06 

Filters- 
Sunbeam,  complete,  best  in  use   2  OO 

"  We  pay  the  freight."   See  monthly  list. 
WEARING  APPAREL. 

Ladies'  Percale  Waists,  light  40c,  50c 

Ladies'  Unbleached  Night  Dresses  50c 

Gents'  Suit,  Dark  Cassimere  .85  00  to  810  00 

Button  Shoes  for  Men,  5  to  10  81  50 

Button  Shoes  for  Boys,  3  to  5  81  35 

Dude  Hats,  I'm  I  rl  mined,  light  or  dark  25o 

DRY    GOODS— NOTIONS. 
36-lnch  Percale,  light,  pretty,  12  yds. .  .81  00 

36-inch  Unbleached  Muslin,  Standard  5c 

Calico,  light  or  dark  grounds  5c 

Beautiful  Sunday  Dress  Fabrics  10c,  12^c 

Stout  Gloves,  Ladies'  Driving  or  Garden...  70c 
Infants'  Shoes— the  good  wearers,  2  to  6  .  .35c 

We  wish  we  could  name  all  our  bargains  at 
THE  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 


SMITHS 


CASH 

STORE, 


414,  416, 418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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THE  GARDEN. 


Asparagus  Culture 
ington. 


in  Wash- 


California  asparagus  growers  will  be 
interested  in  methods  employed  in  the 
upper  coast  region.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Tacoma  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Tacoma,  J.  V.  Meeker 
of  Puyallup,  Wash.,  gave  a  talk  on  his 
experience  with  the  culture  of  aspar- 
agus. Formerly  he  followed  this 
method:  The  seed  is  first  planted  in 
rows  16  inches  apart  and  the  plant  cul- 
tivated similar  to  the  onion  for  one  or 
two  years,  then  transplanted  in  rows 
4  feet  apart,  placed  16  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  In  this  way  11,000  plants 
can  be  put  on  one  acre.  But  he  would 
now  prefer  rows  6  feet  apart  for  field 
culture.  The  grouud  should  be  deeply 
plowed,  well  fertilized  and,  when  plant- 
ing, furrows  should  be  made  double 
depth.  Plants  should  be  set  with 
crowns  4  or  5  inches  below  the  surface, 
so  as  not  to  be  affected  easily  by 
drouth.  As  with  other  plants,  the 
roots  should  be  spread  out  carefully. 
Conover's  Colossal  is  the  kind  mostly 
grown  for  twelve  years.  It  is  very 
satisfactory,  but  would  also  recommend 
the  Palmetto  as  a  very  early  plant  and 
good  yielder. 

Cost  of  Cultivation. — The  entire  cost 
of  cultivation  is  estimated  at  not  to 
exceed  $10  per  acre  each  year  after 
plants  are  set  in  the  rows.  In  harvest- 
ing, or  cutting  the  plants,  one  man 
will  cut  and  box  200  pounds  a  day. 
The  prices  received  have  been — three 
years  ago,  15  cents  per  pound  ;  two 
years  ago,  12*  cents  ;  and  last  year,  10 
cents  per  pound.  The  product  has 
been  turned  over  to  commission  mer- 
chants, whose  charge  is  10  per  cent. 

Last  year  a  crop  of  2100  pounds  was 
cut  from  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  and  the 
yield  may  easily  be  estimated  at  8000 
pounds  per  acre ;  so  it  can  easily  be 
figured  that  the  margin  of  profit  is 
exceedingly  large,  the  market  demand 
being  much  greater  than  the  supply. 

The  Northern  Product. — Mr.  Meeker 
was  sure  no  one  should  hesitate  to 
plant  asparagus.  It  should  be  planted 
largely  because  the  markets  are  very 
abundant  and  constantly  increasing. 
As  compared  with  the  asparagus  re- 
ceived from  the  southern  part  of  this 
coast,  it  is  much  more  tender,  sweeter 
and  in  every  way  superior.  Bunching 
the  asparagus  is  not  practiced  because 
it  is  more  liable  to  be  injured  and  the 
cost  would  be  greater  than  if  small 
boxes  are  used.  As  to  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  the  plant  to  this  section,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  place  where 
it  would  do  better.  We  can  afford  to 
grow  and  sell  asparagus  at  a  much  less 
rate  than  it  is  sold  for  now.  Although 
it  will  require  about  four  years  to  get 
a  good  bed,  it  is  better  for  beginners 
to  start  by  planting  the  seed,  unless 
only  a  small  patch  is  desired,  because 
the  plants  are  rather  expensive  as 
offered  by  seedsmen.  Instead  of  being 
sold  for  $30  per  thousand,  the  plants 
.  should  be  so  abundant  that  they  could 
be  procured  for  $1.50  per  thousand. 
The  amount  of  seed  required  is  about 
four  pounds  per  acre. 

Suit  and  Soil. — Asparagus  is  a  saline 
plant ;  it  will  grow  on  the  salt  water 
marshes.  Salt  is  used  on  the  plant  in 
the  spring  at  the  rate  of  three  tons 
per  acre. 

The  soil  on  which  it  is  grown  in  Puy- 
allup is  a  sandy  loam,  which  is  very 
.  suitable.  The  plant  responds  gener- 
ously to  liberal  fertilizing. 

If  plants  are  set  out  at  yearlings, 
fair  crops  should  be  produced  in  three 
years.  When  rows  are  made  6  feet 
apart  other  crops  can  be  grown  be- 
tween them  during  the  first  two  years. 
The  life  of  the  plant  is  very  long, 
known  to  be  over  one  hundred  years. 

The  cutting  seasou  begins  about 
April  23rd,  and  continues  into  the 
month  of  July.  The  plant  is  left  to 
grow  about  4  inches  above  the  ground, 
then  cut  about  2  inches  below  the 
ground. 

A  Dealer  8  Views. — Mr.  Will  Adams, 


of  the  Ed  Adams'  Sons  commission 
firm,  being  present,  was  called  upon  to 
answer  the  question  of  prospective 
markets  for  an  increased  acreage  of 
the  plant.  He  said  that  if  sufficient 
amount  was  produced  of  equally  good 
quality  with  Mr.  Meeker's  crop,  which 
he  had  handled  for  four  years,  we  can 
ship  to  California  and  find  a  ready 
market  for  large  quantities.  This  year 
he  is  handling  the  crop  in  Spokane  and 
Idaho  and  Montana  points. 

Mr.  C  H.  Ross  said  in  regard  to 
soils  that  they  had  nearly  an  acre 
planted  to  asparagus,  mostly  on  what 
was  known  as  muck  land.  Where  such 
soil  is  too  damp  the  plant  did  not  suc- 
ceed well,  but  it  was  his  opinion  that 
sandy  loam  soils  are  most  desirable  for 
its  culture.  It  was  suggested  that 
many  of  our  loamy  upland  clay  soils 
can  be  made  suitable  for  the  culture  of 
the  plant,  but  in  most  cases  fertilizers 
will  be  required  and  care  should  be 
observed  to  avoid  locations  where  the 
hard  pan  is  near  the  surface. 


Captain  Benson's  Statement. 

A  REMARKABLE  AND  INTERESTING 
CAREER. 


A  Member  of  the   First    Kenturky  Hattery 
Who  Was  in  Twenty-Seven  Hard- 
Fought  Battles  and  Taken 
Prisoner  at  Ander- 
sonville. 

From  the  Capital-Journal,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Salem,  Oregon,  can  boast  of  no  better  known 
private  citizen  than  Captain  William  Benson. 
To  the  old  residents,  as  well  as  to  the  school 
children,  his  figure  is  as  familiar  as  that  of 
Mt.  Hood  or  the  State  Capitol. 

Captain  Benson  of  the  First  Kentucky  Bat- 
tery, detached  from  the  112th  Illinois  Infan- 
try, is  now  seventy-four  years  old,  and  has 
taken  part  in  twenty-seven  hard-fought  bat- 
tles, besides  a  great  man}'  interesting  skirm- 
ishes. He  is  pensioned  for  injury  in  the 
breast,  from  concussion  of  a  shell,  and  for  a 
wound  in  the  right  shoulder,  caused  by  leap- 
ing from  a  car  while  being  taken  as  a  prisoner 
from  Andersonville  to  Pine  Forest.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  he  has  suffered  almost  con- 
tinually from  malaria  and  shortness  of  breath, 
and  has  been  afflicted  with  rheumatism  in  the 
legs  and  shoulders  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
had  not  seen  a  well  day  in  all  that  time.  He 
was  also  afflicted  with  constipation  and  piles. 
Eighteen  years  ago  Mr.  Benson  removed  from 
Illinois  to  Oregon,  on  account  of  his  failing 
health,  and  since  the  close  of  the  war  has  not 
been  able  to  support  himself  by  manual  labor, 
and  has  had  almost  constant  medical  attend- 
ance by  physicians  of  all  the  different  schools 
of  practice.  To  see  him  now,  tipping  the 
scales  at  210  pounds,  enjoying  regular  health, 
his  cheeks  mantled  with  a  fresh,  rosy  com- 
plexion, walking  off  proud  and  erect,  "with  a 
fresh,  firm,  vigorous  step  for  a  man  in  his 
seventy- fourth  year,  is  enough  to  make  one 
believe  in  the  possibilities  of  Ponce  de  Leon's 
fabled  Fountain  of  Youth. 

Captain  Benson  is  not  only  a  hero  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  a  man  worth  considerable 
property.  He  says  he  would  part  willingly 
with  his  interest  in  all  his  earthly  possessions 
rather  than  be  placed  back  in  the  debilitated 
condition  where  he  lingered  for  a  score  of 
years. 

"I  suppose,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  that  what 
you  are  after  is  an  advertisement  for  Pink 
Pills,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  glad 
to  give  you  this  testimonial,  as  I  am  convinced 
it  will  relieve  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  if  it 
can  become  widely  known.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, after  an  experience  of  over  fifty  years 
with  both  patent  medicines  and  physicians, 
that  if  every  family  could  keep  these  Pink 
Pills  in  the  house  they  would  never  need  a 
doctor. 

"I  have  paid  cut  over  $1000  for  doctoring 
with  the  best  physicians  at  Salem,  but  not  a 
cent  for  myself  since  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It 
was  then  that  I  first  heard  of  Pink  Pills.  I 
got  the  first  box  at  a  drug  store,  and  had  not 
much  confidence  in  them  when  1  began  to  take 
them.  I  took  one  box  before  I  got  much  bene- 
fit, but  by  the  middle  of  the  second  box  the 
pain  in  my  breast  began  to  disappear,  and  the 
pain  in  my  shoulder  went  away.  The  short- 
ness of  breath  was  alleviated,  and  I  began  to 
sleep  like  an  infant.  For  the  first  time  in 
twenty  years  I  realized  the  luxury  of  sound 
sleep,  and  my  system  began  to  recuperate. 

"Bv  the  end  of  the  third  box  it  had  taken 
away  all  my  rheumatism  and  stiffness  in  the 
muscles  and  joints,  and  I  began  to  feel  as 
nimble  as  a  boy,  and  could  do  as  good  a  day's 
work  as  ever,  but  for  my  wounds.  I  enjoy  the 
best  health  I  ever  enjoyed  in  my  life.  My 
natural  weight  increased  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds.  My  flesh  is  solid  and  my  skin  is  as 
clean  and  fresh  as  a  baby's.  I  had  tried  every 
remedy  under  the  sun  for  piles,  but  without 
relief.  At  times  tney  were  near  killing  me. 
Sciatic  rheumatism  had  laid  me  up  in  bed  for 
months  at  a  time.  Pink  Pills  have  cured  all 
these  things,  and  I  have  not  felt  an  indica- 
tion of  piles  or  rheumatism  for  eight  months. 
People  who  see  me  now  cannot  believe  that  I 
am  the  same  man.  My  face  looked  drawn,  my 
eyes  were  bloodshot,  my  skin  was  scurvied, 
and  I  could  not  have  had  a  worse  appearance 


if  I  had  undergone  starvation  on  an  arctic  ex- 
pedition. I  can  now  eat  whatever  I  have  a 
relish  for,  and  all  I  want  of  it,  and  it  don't 
hurt  me. 

"I  used  to  be  constipated  continually,  and 
I  have  taken  wheelbarrow  loadsof  other  pills, 
but  never  got  perfect  relief  uutil  I  tried  Pink 
Pills.  I  am  now  taking  two  pills  a  week,  and 
sometimes  I  go  without,  them  for  a  month, 
and,  as  I  said.  I  enjoy  continuous  good  health. 
I  have  got  rid  of  rheumatism  and  everything 
else.  Pink  Pills  perform  wonders.  They  go 
to  work  and  fix  up  the  kidneys  and  back  aud 
the  whole  system.  Three  days  after  first 
taking  them  you  feel  the  effect'all  over.  The 
worst  trouble  with  me  was,  I  had  got  so  I 
could  not  remember  anything.  My  mind  was 
clouded.  A  month  after  I  began  taking  Pink 
Pills  I  first  began  to  notice  my  mind  become 
clearer  and  active,  and  my  memory  is  per- 
fectly restored,  a  happy  change  from  the  feel- 
ing of  stupidity  I  had  suffered.  This  medicine 
has  fixed  me  up  and  made  a  new  man  of  me. 
It  is  only  the  other  day  that  Dr.  Reynolds, 
Dean  of  the  Salem  Medical  College,  remarked 
to  me  that  I  was  looking  hale  and  hearty.  I 
said,  Yes,  aud  no  thanks  to  you  doctors.  It  is 
Pink  Pills  that  have  done  it.  He  pooh-hooed 
at  it.  But  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
and  he  had  to  admit  what  I  said." 

(Signed)      Wm.  Benson. 
State  of  Oregon,  / 

Marion  County,  f 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20th 
day  of  November,  1S95. 

E.  Hofek,  Notary  Public, 
In  and  for  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  un- 
failing specific  for  such  diseases  as  locomotor 
ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous  head- 
ache, the  after  effect  of  la  grippe,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  complexions,  all 
forms  of  weakness  either  in  male  or  female. 
Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a 
box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50  (they  are  never 
sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  ItUKKK.  fan  Market  St..  S.  P.   At  Prize  IIol- 

stelns:  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Pine  Pigs. 


JKHSKYS  AVI)  IIOI.sTKI v«.  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock:  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry     William  Mies  &  •  <>.,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal..  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  iii  187«. 

JKKSKY'S— The  best  A.  J.C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  P.   Animals  for  Bale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  Bingly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 

FKTEK  SAXK  *  SON,  Lick  House.  S  P..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SA  NT  A   T  BRER  A    I'OCI.TKY    FARM.  Eden 

Vale.  Cal.  Barrfd  Plymouth  Roi-ks.  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
Bale.   SeuU  for  circular. 

PARKVIEW  POULTRY  F  t KM,  P.  P.  Lowell, 

Prop.,  Sacramento.  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Bhick  and  White  Langshans:  Brown  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns;  Black  Spanish:  Black  Minorcis: 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Peklu  Ducks.  Write 
fo.-  circular. 


WK  Gt  AKANTKE  I  :t  CHICKS  ami  pay  ex- 
press: egg«.  UMi  White  Le,  horns,  Brown  Leg- 
horns. Carman  Bros..  San  Jose,  Cal, 

R.  G.  HEAD  Napa.  Cal..  br.  eds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs.  11.00  a  setting.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


J.  W.  FORGEI  S,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
aud  Eggs.   Write  to  me. 


Flue  Fowls 


OVER  20  YEARS'  STANDING. 

 Unequalled  In  

DURABILTY, 

TONE  and  FINISH. 

♦      ♦      Fully  Guaranteed.      ♦  ♦ 

Will  be  sent  on  trlai  to  responsible  people  wishing 

to  purchase. 
Catalogues  free  on  application. 

THE  F.  W.  SPENCER  CO., 

S3K  Font  Street  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


5hort=Horn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1H67. 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


L.  F.  KtTOV,  Florin.  Sac  to  Co..  Cal..  breeder  Jer- 
sey Cattle,  Essex  Hogs.  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 


WILLIAM  Nil. KSC  CO.. Los  Angeles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Da.ry  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   BOG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  BGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale.  Tillman  Si  Bendel.  S.  F. 


M Its..).  U.  FREDERICKS,  Madison. Cal.  Bl.  Mln- 
orcas  and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


CALIFORNIA  FOULTKY  FA  KM,  Stockton,  CaL 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  Bt'KKF,  W  Market  St..  S.  P.— BERK  SHI  RES. 


SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATOR 

Our  maRnificent 
i  e  w   cu'  nlocv.e 
giving   full  in- 
formation ro- 
Idk  n  r  t  i  fici  n  1 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO. CAL 


California  Inventors!! 


Should  consult 
DEWEY&CO. 
MKitirAUand 

Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  In  1860.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  largo  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  thevcan 
obtain  elsewber?.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  Infor- 
mation.  No.  220  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEKKSHIRK>  AND  POLAND-CHIN  \  IH><.>, 

Best  Stock:  Thoroughbreds.   Win.  Niles  £  Co., 

Los  Angel-  B,  Cal.   Established  In  I8TG. 

TVLKK  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

A.  P.  HOTAI.ING  —  B  rkshlres  from  Imported 
stock— Maytield.  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 

J.  P.  ASM  LEY.  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

C1IAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. Reglst'd  Berkshlres. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  It.  HOYT,  Bird  s  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Sli  opsh Ire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  It  A  I  LEY'.  San  Jose  Cal.  Pu'e  bred  Angora 
Goals  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Ht»t  U  the  Cheapett.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO..  1317  Castro  SU. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


SHORT  -  HORNED  BULLS ! 

GOOD  ONES. 

Come  and  see  them  and  you  will  buy  them.  One 
2  years  old.  the  others  are  long  yearlings.  AH 
sired  by  the  celebrated  Baron  Butterfly;  from 
Scotch  cows;   all  registered;  from  good  dairy 

cows. 

Also  Jacks  and  Jennets  of  the  French  Mommotn 
family. 

Also  one  Imported  French  Draft  Stallion,  coal 

black. 

Address  E.  S.  DKIYEK.  Antelope.  Sao.  Co., 
Cal.  Antelope  is  on  theoverland  railroad,  U  miles 
north  of  Sacramento  City.  Parties  met  by  ap- 
pointment at  station. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Lou  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLFE    KIKKON  HERD. 
At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSIIIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.   We  bBve 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jan'y  and  Feb  y 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.  Correspondence  sollo  td 


April  25,  3896. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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SWINE  YARD. 


Advantage  of  Well-Fed  Sows. 

We  recently  gave  the  admonition  of 
an  Eastern  breeder  that  sows  should 
be  well  fed,  and  that  the  common  idea 
that  a  sow  should  be  poor  to  breed,  was 
an  error.  The  same  idea  is  strongly 
conveyed  in  recent  writings  by  A.  D. 
Hale  of  Hoskins,  Oregon,  in  the  Tacoma 
Dairyman.  He  claims  that  one  of  the 
great  bugaboos  with  most  farmers  is, 
don't  let  the  brood  sows  get  too  fat. 
Well,  that  is  right,  don't  let  her  get  too 
fat.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  a 
sow's  skin  poor,  in  order  not  to  be  too 
fat.  A  sow  that  is  kept  breeding  right 
aloDg  two  or  three  litters  a  year,  and 
suckles  a  good  sized  litter  for  six  or 
eight  weeks  each  time,  unless  stuffed 
with  corn  or  other  fattening  foods  and 
confined  in  a  close  pen,  is  scarcely  apt 
to  get  too  fat.  It  is  a  false  theory 
"  that  a  sow  in  good  flesh  will  not  breed 
well  or  bring  a  strong  litter  of  pigs." 
On  the  other  hand,  a  sow  cannot  bring 
a  good  strong  litter  unless  she  is  in 
good  flesh,  and  if  she  has  a  good  grass 
run  so  as  to  always  take  plenty  of  exer- 
cise, she  will  seldom  get  too  fat,  unless, 
as  is  said  before,  she  is  fed  too  much 
fat-forming  food,  and  not  enough  bone 
and  muscle-forming  food.  She  should 
always  have  some  grain,  but  this 
should  consist  mostly  of  ground  oats, 
shorts,  bran,  etc.,  made  into  a  slop. 

The  only  trouble  we  ever  have  is 
with  old  sows.  If  allowed  to  carry  too 
much  flesh  at  farrowing  time,  she  is 
apt  to  get. big  and  clumsy  and  overlay 
the  pigs.  Young  sows  are  more 
sprightly,  and  not  so  apt  to  do  this. 

I  have  seen  more  so-called  bad  luck 
among  farmers' pigs  on  account  of  the 
sow  being  too  poor  than  too  fat.  Un- 
less a  sow  is  in  good  flesh  when  she  far- 
rows, .before  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to 
wean  she  will  be  so  thin  that  she  will 
stagger  from  weakness  as  she  walks. 
This  is  not  only  unprofitable,  but  down- 
right cruelty,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes.  I  am  not  sure  but  the  one 
most  often  made  by  farmers  is  in  let- 
ting the  sow  get  too  poor  (or  rather 
stay  poor)  until  she  farrows,  and  then 
try  to  keep  her  up  by  stuffing  her  with 
food  beyond  her  powers  of  digestion, 
thus  bringing  on  disease. 

A  sow,  while  suckling,  especially  if 
suckling  a  large  litter,  and  if  a  good 
milker,  will  convert  so  much  of  her 
food  into  milk,  that  she  will  have  a  vo- 
racious appetite,  and  if  allowed,  she 
will  eat  more  food  than  she  can  digest 
and  the  result  is,  a  case  of  indigestion 

So  even  if  you  have  fallen  in  with  the 
old  notion,  that  a  sow  must  be  poor 
when  she  farrows,  don't  try  to  fatten 
her  while  she  is  suckling,  but  just  give 
her  what  good,  sweet,  wholesome  food 
she  can  digest,  and  no  more. 

Sweet  Food  Preferred. — Another  the- 
ory which  scientific  feeders  have  proven 
false  is,  "that  food  is  better  if  put 
into  a  swill  barrel  and  allowed  to  stand 
and  sour  before  being  fed."  Fermented 
food  is  no  better  for  a  pig  than  a  man. 
It  is  well  to  soak  the  feed  from  one  feed- 
ing to  another,  so  as  to  let  it  swell  all 
it  will,  making  it  easier  to  digest,  but 
always  feed  it  sweet  if  you  wish  healthy 
swine. 


The  Berkshire  Year  Book. 


The  American  Berkshire  Association 
has  issued  a  very  handsome  and  inter- 
esting pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  "year 
book  for  1895."  It  contains  a  large 
group  of  breeders'  portraits,  including 
that  of  C.  H.  Sessions  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  is  vice-president  of  the  California 
Bureau,  also  full  page  illustrations  of 
many  of  the  most  popular  sires  and 
noted  prize  winners  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  and  the 
leading  State  fairs.  The  year  book 
contains  statistics  and  other  informa- 
tion not  elsewhere  published  of  special 
importance  to  every  farmer  and 
breeder  interested  in  Berkshire  or 
other  breeds  of  swine.    This  very  com- 


plete volume  contains  not  only  the 
names  and  numbers  of  the  boars  and 
sows  composing  the  breeding  herds  of 
the  leading  breeders  of  each  State,  but 
the  names  and  numbers  of  the  boars 
and  sows  sold  by  said  parties  during 
the  previous  year,  and  names  of  pur- 
chasers of  same.  There  is  a  list  of 
names  of  boars  and  sows  awarded  first 
or  sweepstake  prizes  at  duly  organized 
county,  State  or  provincial  fairs,  and 
places  before  the  public  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  breed  in  the  several  States, 
and  widely  advertises  the  owners.  Up- 
to-date  items  of  special  interest,  con- 
tributed by  the  most  prominent  and 
successful  breeders  of  swine,  constitute 
one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  year 
book. 

The  treatise  on  the  many  diseases  of 
the  pig  constitute  twelve  chapters  in 
this  volume,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  every  farmer  and  breeder  of  swine. 
It  is  sold  at  one  dollar  per  copy,  post- 
paid. The  volume  referred  to  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  Charles  P. 
Mills,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GO  MB  MILTS 

Caustic 


Balsam 


k  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnra 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takea 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Home* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC     Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars,' 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


HAY 
PRESSESi 


Write 

I.J.TRUMAN  &  CO., 

San  Francisco, 

For  Catalogue  and 
Prices. 


TRACTION  ENGINE  for  sale  cheap. 


BICYCLES 


SOLD  AT  WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. 


$20  Cash— Balance  in 
six  monthly  installments;  quality  guaranteed. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WHEN  THE  SPRING-TIME  COMES. 

Behold  the  springless  wire  fence;  how  sprung!  Alas! 
for  the  hopes  of  the  unhappy  owner,  what  a  Fall.  Now 
let  the  Winter  of  his  discontent  be  made  glorious 
Summer  through  the  continuous  Spring  of  our 
famous  coil.    Ponder  these  seasonable  hints. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FENCING 

■!£  f|  Por  HOGS,  POULTRY, 

Standard 


l  housands  of  Miles  in  Use. 
Always  gives  satisfaction.   Sold  by  dealers.  Freight 
paid.  Take  no  other.   Catalogue  free. 
■UHULLEM  WOVEN  HIKE  FENCE  CO.,  CIIICaUO,  ILL. 


'FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  WIRE. 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables;  not  affected  by  heat 
and  cold-  adjusts  Itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for fulllnformation.  _  „  ,,, 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7^3  market  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VATf  DER  HAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chloriaation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  Its  effects  aud  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Bluepoint,  L  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15.  1894. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  apro  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  1  got  $120  for  using  S>  worth  of  Kendall's  Spaviu 
Cure  w.  S.  Marsden. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  IB  lHfS. 
Dr  B.  .T.Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cur^  with  good  success  f[ir  ('tirb   on  two 
borsts  and  it  is  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Auoust  Frederick. 
Price  iM  nor  ISotlle. 
Forsile  by  all  Drnggi-ts  or  address 
2>K.  B.  JT.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURCH    FALLS,  VT. 


fDQMHAVM 


Hay.  Grain,  Wood,  Stumps,  Stones, 
Apples  from  the  orchard,  Silage  corn 
from  the  field— Oh!  anything? 


Thneeneyd°£  "HANDY"  FARM  TRUCK  J 


Light  and 
STRONG. 


structed 
'  Entirely  of  Steel. 
That  makes  it  cheap, 
-Isn't  that  what  you 
have  been  wanting  for  years?  When  you 
buy  a  "HANDY"  you  ALWAYS  have  a 
wagoii— It  will  last  a  lifetime. 
GUARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS. 
Sold  by  all  reputable  Jobbers  and  Imple- 
ment dealers.   Write  for  circulars,  FREE.  • 

J  Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Davenport,  la.  9 


M^'INDURINE?" 

SB EST OS    I  *  M  I  IN  T . 

It  is  the  <'HEAI»E>T  PAINT  ever  made. 
WHAT   IS   IT   GOOD   FOR  ? 

Why.  for  whitening,  disinfecting  and  a  Hre- 
retardant  in  factories,  public  buildings,  etc. 

For  painting  wood,  brick  and  cemented  buildings, 
electric  light  poles,  fences,  etc.,  and  for  protecting 
shingle  roofs  from  fire. 

It  is  a  dry  powder  combined  with  a  chemical 
binder,  to  be  mixed  only  with  cold  water. 

It  is  the  only  satisfactory  paint  for  cement 
work,  as  it  is  hot  affected  by  alkali. 

The  kind  sold  for  inside  use  works  well  over  old 
whitewash  and  can  be  applied  with  brush  or  spray 
pump.  The  "  Outside  "  is  made  in  white  and  sev- 
eral colors. 

KALSOMINING  MADE  EASY 

By  using  "GUARANTEE"  HOLD  WATER 
KAL*«»MINE-  No  suction,  brush  marks  or  laps, 
does  not  rub,  scale  or  soften  witli  age.  Send  for  cir- 
culars, testimonials  and  prices  to 

WJ1.  lit  i:i>.  AI ANUEACTURER, 
23  Davis  St.,  Room  11,      San  Eranclsco,  Cal. 


EYERY  WOMAN 


Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial 

and  no  money  paid 
until  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Wash- 
ing easy.  Clothes 
clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child 
can  use  it.  I  pay 
freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.ROSS,  118  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 


QOMPLETE 


CATALOGUE 
OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES. 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  st.jlouis, 


O.K. HAY  PRESS 


Write  (or  prices  and  our  book.  Story  of  a  Hay  Press. 
Scott  Hay  Press  Co.  707  W.  8  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells ;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  takiDg 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  lU.uuu  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.  T.  AMES,  Oalt.Cal. 


WAGON  AND  QA  II  PO 
PLATFORM  OuALfcu 

HOOKER  &  CO.  i6  ■  18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


E 


xpenence 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap- 
plied. To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  10% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat- 
ed with  Potash  are  compara- 
tively free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  arc  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilisation,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Massau  St.,  New  York. 

HEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SACRAMENTO  CALIFORNIA 


ROOT,  NEILSON  &  C0.,<O> 

— Manufacturers  of— 
STEAfl  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

And  all  kinds  of 
+   ♦   MACHINERY  FOR  MININd  PURPOSES. 
Flour  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constructed,  Fitted  Up  and  Repaired. 
FRONT  STREET,  Bet.  IN  «fe  O  , 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 

BE  st'KK  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  oilier. 
O.  W.  YORK  4  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 

^KEEPERS  §E*D  FOR 


CLEANINGS  IN 


_    Sample  copy  oi 

BEE  CULTURE. 


1  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  D  r  r"  CM  DDI  ICC 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  O U  "LI  LCJ 
"  FKJiL.  TUUA.l.  ROOT<JO.,IUedina,0. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


April  25,  1896. 


Notes  on  Celery. 


The  growth  of  this  crop  for  Eastern 
shipment  is  becoming  quite  an  import- 
ant item  in  this  State,  and  California 
celery  is  becoming  prominent  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  Atlantic  side.  The 
crop  should  be  more  wid>  ly  grown  in 
farmers'  gardens  for  home  use.  T.  H. 
Hopkins  of  Seattle  gives  notes  on  gar- 
den celery  growing,  which  will  be  sug- 
gestive to  beginners.  He  says  that 
the  most  important  point  is  to  obtain 
a  good  flavored  sort  and  one  that  can 
be  readily  blanched.  None  of  the  self- 
blanching  sorts  fill  these  conditions,  as 
they  are  of  a  very  inferior  flavor. 

There  is  nothing  about  celery  which 
makes  a  sort  that  is  nominally  white, 
of  superior  flavor  as  compared  with 
one  that  is  green  or  red  by  nature. 
Indeed,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
white  or  colorless  appearance  of  White 
Plume  and  other  self-bleaching  sorts  is 
simply  a  result  of  a  weakness  of  con- 
stitution, and  they  are  always  of  in- 
ferior flavor. 

The  white  of  celery  fs  more  tender 
than  the  green  or  red  part  only  when 
it  has  been  made  so  by  excluding  the 
light. 

Select  some  dwarf  sort;  they  are  all 
good  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and 
sow  in  a  hot  bed  or  else  in  drills  right 
away,  out  in  the  open  ground.  Keep 
well  watered  and  do  not  allow  the 
plants  to  become  too  thick.  Another 
sowing  should  be  made  in  about  a 
month  for  winter  use. 

Planting  Out  in  the  Garden. — When 
well-grown  plants  of  four  inches  in 
height  are  obtained,  transplant  into 
rows  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  row 
and  one  foot  from  row  to  row.  A  bed 
sufficient  to  hold  200  plants  will  require 
a  single  load  of  manure.  As  to  kind  of 
manure,  get  the  sort  you  can.  The 
ground  should,  of  course,  be  well  dug 
or  plowed  before  planting.  The  celery 
will  only  require  well  watering  and 
keeping  free  from  weeds,  and  in  eight 
or  ten  weeks  will  be  ready  to  bank  or 
bleach. 

If  convenient,  take  boards  (61  or  8i 
feet  long  will  be  handy  for  one  man  to 
handle),  and  place  one  on  each  side  of 
the  rows  of  as  much  as  is  needed  for 
one  week's  use.  Bring  the  boards  to- 
gether snugly  at  the  top  and  hold  in 
place  with  a  wire  tied  around  them  or 
else  a  clamp.  In  three  weeks  the 
celery  should  be  ready  for  the  table. 
Dig  and  wash  and  deliver  to  the  kitchen 
and  the  gardener's  task  is  done  and  the 
housekeeper's  begins. 


J.  B.  Sen alken bach,  the  organist 
Polytechnic  Institute,  London,  has  in- 
vented and  constructed  an  electrical 
orchestra.  An  organ  with  two  key- 
boards and  a  number  of  stops  is  con- 
nected by  electric  wires  with  a  large 
number  of  musical  instruments,  which 
are  distributed  over  the  space  usually 
given  up  to  the  orchestra,  and  kept  in 
place  by  various  stands.  While  a  chair 
is  located  next  to  each  instrument,  the 
only  man  in  the  entire  orchestra  is 
Schalkenbach  himself,  who  takes  a  seat 
at  his  or»an.  from  where  he  conducts, 
so  to  speak,  his  mysterious  musicians. 
The  entire  arrangement  is  mechanical 
and  electricity  is  the  agent  doing  all 
the  work. 

A  new  subject  for  photographers  is 
the  flames  of  explosives.  Several  of 
these  pictures  have  been  published  in 
Vienna,  an  extremely  beautiful  one,  it 
is  said,  having  been  furnished  by  the 
demon  gunpowder.  Some  materials, 
nitro-glycerine  and  gun-cotton,  send 
out  large  flames,  while  others  give 
short  flames  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  A  remarkable  connection 
is  found  to  exist  between  the  size  of  the 
flame  and  the  relative  safety  of  the  ex- 
plosives.   

Lord  Kelvin  declares  Maxim  has 
solved  three  out  of  the  five  problems  of 
artificial  flight.  The  two  remaining 
ones,  Dr.  G.  H.  Bryan  points  out, 
have  been  now  solved  by  Lilienthal  and 
Pilcher,  and  all  that  remains  is  to  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  the  two  forms 
of  apparatus  in  a  single  machine. 
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Unjust 
taxation 

has  always  merited 

condemnation. 

UNJUST  tax 
is  contrary  (o 
every  instinct  of 
reason  and  equi- 
ty. Men  and 
nations  rebel 
against  it.  The 
man  who  buys 
"cheap"  harvesting  machinery  is 
doomed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man- 
ufacturer for  replacing  parts  that 
break — "Parts  that  wear  out  too 
soon.    This  is  unjust  taxation. 

McCORMICK  HarvestingMa- 
chines  are  built  upon  honor.  They 
insure  the  purchaser  against  extor- 
tion for  repairs;  parts  that  should 
not  break  do  not  break,  because 
scientific  figuring  enters  into  their 
construction;  parts  that  wear  do 
not  show  wear,  and  need  not  be  re- 
placed until  after  long,  hard  ser- 
vice. The  first  cost  of  a  McCor- 
mick  is  a  little  more  than  the  first 
cost  of  other  machines,  but  with 
the  McCormick  you  get  more  than 
you  pay  for,  while  with  the  others 
you  pay  for  more  than  you  get. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
Lhe  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
are  unequalled  fcr  capacity,  light- 
draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 

Chicago. 
Agents  Everywhere. 
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MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  >fr 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


Blake,    Moffitt    <&  Toujne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

812  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO   Portland,  Or. 


,I>AK1>   M*KAY    1  I  111' 


CHAMPION 

SPRAY  &  WHITEWASH  PUMP 

The  cut  herewith  illustrates  our  new  spray- 
inir  pump,  the  •  champion."  and  its  adaptability 
to  the  work  for  which  it  has  been  especially  de- 
signed. As  will  be  seen  from  the  Illustration 
the  pump  is  very  complete  and  strong.  It  is  per- 
fectly double-acting  and  has  a  brass-lined  cylin- 
der. The  mot!  u  i.f  the  piston  Is  horizontal 
The  handle  Is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage  1b 
very  powerful,  and  the  movement  is  easy  and 
natural.  Tlw  air  chamber  is  unusually  large 
admitting  of  the  continuous  discharge  necessary 
for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 
Send  for  special  circular  and  prices. 

WOOD  I  IN  dfc  LITTLE, 

:i\-t  £  314  Market  St  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

STANDARD  SPRAY  PUMP. 

We  have  had  this  pump  constructed  especially  for 
the  purpose  intended.  It  has  great  strength,  and  is 
simple  lii  lis  construction.  There  Is  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  Is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  on  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  barrel.  With  the  large  air  cham- 
ber, you  are  capable  of  throwing  a  very  tine  and  regu- 
lar spray.  The  top  or  handle  of  the  pump  can  be  re- 
volved to  any  position,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  operator,  it  is  operated  very  easllv,  and  is  not 
laborious  10  the  party  using  the  pump.  The  valves 
an- very  accessible.  In  fact,  there  Is  no  cheaper  or 
better  pump.  Send  for  special  catalogue  and  prices 
mailed  fr.  e.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of 
SPRAY  NOZZLES.  HOSE.  etc. 

W  OODUN    «fc  LITTLE, 
•19*814  Market  M  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfq.  Co. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


MAKERS  OF 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 

WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  W  AUK  EG  AN,  ILL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WIRE 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE :  8  AND  10    PINE  STREET. 

FRANK  L.   BROWN,   PACIFIC  COAST  AGENT. 


With  this  tool  every  Held  can  be 
made  SMOOTH  AS  A  FLOOR  and 
the  soil  pulverized  fine  enough  for  a 
garden  bed. 
This  barrow  is  also  a  great 

ROAD  BUILDER. 

REDUCED  PRICES. 

CLARK'S  FAMOUS  CUTAWAY 
HARROWS. 

Reversible,  with  Extension  Heads. 
Best  tool  on  earth. 

Write  for  treatise  on  Orchard  Cul- 
ture—Free. 

Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 

CLARK'S  SM0OIHING  AND  LLVIiLIVU  HARROW.        431  AND  423  MARKET  STREET, 

1-Horse,  6-fl.cut,$l7:  2-Hnrse,  8-ft.  cut,»il;  2  Horse.  10-ft.  cut, 125.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA 

BELLOWS  MFG.  CO. 

123  ft  125  Beale  St. 

Special  attention  Is 
called  to  our  Powder 
Bellows,  also  Liquid 
Spraying  Bellows  and 
Blacksmith  Bellows 
and  Bellows  of  every 
description.  Send  for 
our  new  catalogue, 
which  is  Just  issued. 


Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co. 


FOR    COLIC,  CURBS,  SPLINTS, 

C  ntracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  Shoe  Boils,  Callous  of  all  kinds, 
Sweeny,  Horse  Ail  and  most  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  subject, 

T UTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  a  sure  and  reliable  remedy.  It  is  warranted  to  locate  lameness 
when  applied  by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected.  The  rest 
dries  out.    If  it  fails  to  satisfy,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Hoston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir:— Having  tested  your  Elixir  for  the  different  purposes 
for  which  you  recommend  it,  would  say:  We  use  it  on  all  horses  in 
our  department,  and  I  must  stale  that  I  have  not  found  one  instunce 
where  I  have  not  received  more  benefits  than  advertised.  We 
adopted  it  in  our  whole  department.  Men  as  well  as  horses  are 
using  it,  and  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise  of  it,  as  I 
never  saw  its  equal.         Yours  very  truly. 

DR.  EUGENE  SULLIVAN. 
In  charge  of  the  horses  in  the  <  hicago  h'ire  Dept. 

Tuttle"s  Family  Elixir  is  the  best  for  Rheumatism  and  all  p  iin. 
Sample  bottle  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  50  cents 
buys  either  Elixer  of  any  druggist  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 

I>K.  S.  A.  TI  TTLE,  27  E.  Beverly  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


crLir~ohfiir  rhiiiT? 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.    JACKS  O  IN    «fe  CO. 
Hole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

POISON 

For  Farm  and  Orchard  Pests, 
Strychnine,  Phosphorus,  Carbon  Bisulphide, 
Paris  Green,  London  Pin  pie.  vtliule  Oil  Soap, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Low's  It, it  Oil.  in  lots  to  suit. 


Ttlt  n/llulp1  l(lul)?T»Y. 


BY  gostav  eisen. 


-  AND  - 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  ot  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Different 
Districts  of  the  State. 


J.  R   GATES  &  CO., 

DRUGGISTS, 

417  Sansome  St. 


S.  F. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wlckson.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Prni.isiiiNO  Co.,  or  lis 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  W3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  fur  which  California  Is  famous 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edwabd 
J.  Wickson.  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology.  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  llurul  I'reti,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society:  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Largt  Octavo.  699  page*,  fully  illustrated,  price.  93.00. 

postpaid. 

FOR  8ALI  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y 
.  PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  iw  . 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'jfttfs/ 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS. JfcOii, 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO."  DALLAS.TEX  C-  *V 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  22,  1896. 

WHEAT. —Contrary  to  expectation  in  some 
quarters,  spot  or  cash  wheat  has  not  followed 
the  decline  in  futures.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
due  to  the  light  stock  on  this  coast  and  the 
belief  with  holders  that  dealings  in  future 
months  on  the  produce  exchanges  at  home  and 
abroad  are  being  manipulated  by  a  few  large 
moneyed  men  without  much  regard  to  the 
statistical  position  of  the  cereal,  and  experi- 
ence has  taught  that  each  rapid  decline  in  fu- 
ture delivery  or  option,  when  brought  about 
through  speculative  influences,  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  higher  range  of  values.  It  is  not 
alone  on  this  coast  that  the  stock  is  light,  for 
the  East  reports  an  exceptionally  small  hold- 
ing of  winter  wheat.  The  better  informed  at 
the  East  assert  that  the  supply  is  less  than 
for  years  and  that  this  scarcity  will  make  it- 
self felt  for  cash  wheat  before  new-season 
wheat  is  available.  Some  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  dealers  at  Chicago  are  out- 
spoken in  asserting  that,  before  July,  wheat 
will  sell  in  that  city  at  from  80c  toil  a  bushel. 
The  latter  figure  is  what  P.  D.  Armour  claims 
it  will  sell  for,  while  80c  to  90c  is  what  an- 
other large  operator  there  says  it  will  sell  for 
before  July.  These  two  persons,  while  re- 
ported to  be  large  holders  of  wheat,  do  not 
seem  to  miss  a  favorable  opportunity  of  sell- 
ing on  every  bulge  in  the  market  and  buying 
back  on  the  slumps.  The  visible  supply  in  the 
United  States  is  fully  ten  million  bushels  less 
than  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1895,  with  a 
free  export  movement  looked  for  next  month. 
Advices  from  every  other  wheat-exporting 
country  are  to  the  effect  that  the  available 
supply  for  export  is  considerably  below  that 
held  at  the  like  date  last  year.  These  ad- 
vices also  state  that  the.  stock  held  in  the  im- 
porting countries  is  comparatively  light. 

While  there  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  shipping 
wheat  in  our  market,  yet  there  is  an  absence 
of  any  marked  demand ;  but  owing  to  only 
limited  offerings,  market  values  have  held 
firm.  Prom  up  north,  advices  at  hand  report 
the  markets  in  a  similar  condition.  The  local 
market  is  quoted  by  buyers  as  follows:  Low 
grades,  $1(3)1.06%  ;  No.  1  shipping,  $1.07%@ 
1.10;  choice,  11.11%@1.1S%;  milling,  $1.15(§) 
1.22%,  with  an  advance  paid  in  exceptional 
cases. 

Speculative  Wiieat  Market. — There  has 
been  considerable  more  trading  the  past  week, 
with  light  fluctuations  up  to  and  including 
Monday  ;  but  yesterday  there  was  quite  a  set- 
back, in  sympathy  with  lower  markets  at  the 
East.  At  the  decline  it  looks  as  if  bottom  has 
been  about  touched  and  a  recovery  would  set 
in,  with  July  delivery  given  the  preference 
by  dealers.  The  month  of  May  seldom  passes 
without  seeing  quite  an  advance  for  July  from 
the  lower  prices  at  which  it  sold  in  April.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  that  the  coming  month 
will  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  selling 
of  May  and  July  fully  four  cents  a  bushel 
from  the  highest  figures  reached  about  twelve 
days  ago,  was  brought  about  by  manipulation 
and  reports  of  improved  crop  prospects  in  this 
country. 

The  closing  prices  per  bushel  at  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  percental,  were  as  follows: 

Chicago.       San  Francisco. 
May.    July.      May.  Dec. 

Thursday  65%      66'»       1  08^      1  08^ 

Friday  66%      67%      1  08%      1  09 

Saturday  65'8      67         1  08S4      1  08% 

Monday  65        66        1  0S%      1  OtS% 

Tuesday  63'i      &i%      1  08        1  08 

This  morning  Chicago  telegrams  reported 
sales  of  May  at  63%c  and  July  at  63%c,  but  at 
noon  sales  came  through  a  cent  higher. 

Crop  Prospects— From  all  parts  of  the  State 
comes  encouraging  crop  advices,  particularly 
from  Merced  north.  In  the  county  of  Merced 
the  outlook  justifies  estimating  a  full  average 
yield  to  the  acre  while  in  nearly  every  county 
north  of  it  the  promise  is  for  an  outturn 
above  the  average.  The]weather,  so  far,  could 
not  have  been  ordered  better  for  growing 
wheat.  South  of  Merced  our  advices  are 
favorable,  but  the  yield  to  the  acre  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  an  average  unless  there  are 
seasonable  rainfalls  next  month.  From  Ore- 
gon and  Washingten  crop  advices  are  gener- 
ally of  quite  a  favorable  character.  Warmer 
weather  in  the  central  States,  with  more  or 
less  rainfall,  have  improved  crop  prospects 
there,  but  the  acreage  sowed  to  winter  wheat 
is  short  of  1894,  while  it  is  expected  that  the 
spring  acreage  will  not  be  increased  over  that 
of  1895.  European  crop  advices  are  generally 
favorable  but  the  average  is  below  that  of 
last  year.  In  India  the  rainy  season  has  set 
in. 

Ch\steus— Since  our  last  review  two  iron 
vessels  have  been  taken  for  spot  loading  at 
£1  2s.  rid.  U.  K.,  Havre,  Antwerp  or  Dunkirk, 
and  two  for  new  season  loading,  one  at  £1  0s 
3d  and  the  other  at  £1  Gs  7d.  One  vessel  is 
now  loading  wheat  for  Cape  Town. 

The  tonnage  situation  is  as  follows :  Vessels 
in  port  loading,  17,243  registered  tons,  against 
30,824  at  like  date  in  1895;  for  new  season 
loading,  4283;  disengaged  in  port,  50,024  ;  same 
time  in  1895,  31,494;  on  the  way,  213,377;  1895, 
251,948. 

OATS. — There  seems  to  be  a  firmer  tone, 
although  there  is  no  pronounced  demand. 

The  market  is  quoted  steady  at  the  fol- 
lowingprices:    Milling,  80@87%c;  feed,  65(3) 

82%c;  gray,  70@80c;  red,  60c@  ;  Surprise, 

90c@$l. 

BARLEY.— The  market  has  strengthened 
the  past  week,  with  a  strong  tone  at  the 
close.  The  demand  is  not  only  good,  but 
seems  to  be  enlarging  for  feed  grades,  and  as 
supplies  to  draw  from  are  light  buyers  are 
compelled  to  bid  up.  Brewing  grades  are 
firmer.  Fears  are  expressed  that  much  dam- 
age has  been  done  by  heavy  frosts  the  past 
week  to  that  heading  out. 

For  spot  the  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 


Feed,  70@77%c;  brewing,  80(«)87%c,  with,  in 
some  cases,  a  slight  advance  paid  on  the  out- 
side figures  for  gilt-edge  brewing. 

There  has  been  more  trading  on  call  for 
December  delivery,  with  quite  an  advance 
established  by  reason  of  reported  crop  damage 
by  frosts. 

The  closing  prices  for  No.  1  feed  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows  : 

Mav.  Dec. 

Thursday   ?!)<  73& 

Friday   71H  74% 

Saturday   7414 

Monday   7214  757» 

Tuesday   72%  77^ 

COKN.— The  market  has  ruled  fairly  firm 
throughout  the  week  an  unchanged  quota- 
tions. Our  market  is  quoted  as  follows : 
Large  yellow,  87%  @  9<>c;  small  round, 
97^c(^$1.00;  white,  82%@87%c. 
BUCKWHEAT.— The  market  is  quiet  at 
 ic. 

RYE.— Market  dull  at  77%@80c. 

FEEDSTUFF.— Bran  has  been  marked  up 
again.  The  market  closed  firm  for  bran  and 
roll  barley,  easy  for  middlings  and  steady  for 
feed  corn.  The  market  is  quoted  as 
follows:  Bran,  $14. 50(?<)15  per  ton;  middlings, 
fl7@19.50  per  ton  ;  roll  barley,  $16@17  per  ton  ; 
feed  corn,  $20(5321  per  ton;  oilcake  meal,  $20® 
21  per  ton;  cotton  seed  oilcake,  $21  per  ton. 

HAY. — Crop  prospects  are  of  the  most  en- 
couraging character  in  the  Sacramento  valley, 
part  of  San  Joaquin  valley  and  the  coast 
counties.  The  market  for  spot  hay  is  quiet 
but  steady. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Wheat,  C8@ll.50 
per  ton;  oat,  $8*@9;  wheat  and  oat,  $8@11;  bar- 
ley, $7@9;  alfalfa,  $7@9;  clover,  $6@8.50;  com- 
pressed, $7(^10.50;  stock,  $6@7. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  35@G0c  per 
bale. 

BEANS. — The  market  continues  quiet  un- 
der a  light  demand  and  fair-sized  stocks.  It 
is  kept  easy  by  the  offerings  of  odds  and  ends. 
When  these  are  out  of  the  way  a  better  mar- 
ket may  be  looked  for.  We  quote :  Bayos, 
$1.00@1.05;  Small  Whites,  $1.30(^1.40;  Pea, 
$1.10@1.45;  Large  Whites,  $1.00(^1. 10;  Pink, 
90c@$1.10;  Reds,  $1.25@1.35;  Red  Kidneys, 
nominal;  Limas,  |2.65@3.75;  Butter,  $1.60 
©1.75. 

POTATOES.— The  market  for  old  continues 
firm,  but  for  new  it  is  easy  and  lower.  The 
size  and  quality  of  the  latter  are  greatly  im- 
proved. Except  where  late  planted,  the  crop 
was  not  injured  by  frosts  last  week.  The 
market  is  quoted  as  follows :  New,  75@00c  $ 
100  lbs;  Old— Burbanks,  30@65c;  Garnet 
Chiles,  65@85;  Early  Rose,  60@70c;  Petalumas 
and  Tomales,  35(S)50c. 

ONIONS. — Receipts  from  Oregon  supply 
the  bulk  of  the  demand.  The  range  of  the 
market  is  from  50  cents  to  $1.75  per  100  pounds 
for  cut  to  extra  choice. 

VEGETABLES.— Frosts  the  past  week  did 
considerable  damage  to  peas,  beans,  pumpkins 
and  tomatoes  in  the  colder  sections  of  the 
coast  and  inland  counties.  The  cold  checked 
the  growth  of  asparagus  and  rhubarb.  The 
market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Asparagus,  $1(§| 
2.50  per  box;  rhubarb,  25(</i80c  per  box;  green 
peas,  2%@3%C  per  lb. ;  string  beans,  8(«J12%c 
per  lb.  ;  green  pepper,  15@25c  per  lb. 

BUTTER.— The  market  has  held  fairly 
steady  throughout  the  past  week.  It  is  said 
that  considerable  has  gone  into  cold  storage. 
From  nearly  all  parts  of  the  coast  and  central 
counties  come  advices  of  good  pasture.  Cream- 
ery is  13ft(!l4c;  imitation  creamery,  12@13c;  in 
dairy,  rolls,  10@13c. 

CHEESE. — The  market  continues  in  buyers' 
favor,  owing  to  free  receipts.  The  market  is 
quoted  as  follows  according  to  quality,  at  7(a) 
9c  for  new,  and  9@10c  for  Young  America; 
cream  cheddar,  9;4(«)lle. 

EGGS. — The  market  made  another  advance, 
but  at  the  close  it  is  easy,  owing  to  three  car- 
loads of  Eastern  being  due.  It  is  expected 
that  receipts  of  Californian  will  begin  to  in- 
crease soon.  The  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Store,  13@14c;  ranch,  14%(«J  15c;  Duck,  10@17e. 

POULTRY— Under  more  liberal  supplies 
the  market  for  several  kinds  is  lower  and 
easy  at  the  decline. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound  13V4(3)  15 

"        "        hens  12V4®  15 

Dressed  Turkeys  ® 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4  00@4  50 

young  7  00(£8  50 

Broilers   2  00@5  50 

Fryers  5  50@6  50 

Hens  4  00@5  00 

Ducks  4  00@8  50 

Geese,  per  pair  1  25®  1  75 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  25@1  75 

"     young  1  50@2  00 

HOPS— Crop  damage  by  frosts  is  reported, 
but  the  market  is  not  essentially  changed. 
At  the  East  about  all  of  1895  in  first  hands  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  brewers  and  specula- 
tors. The  markets  at  the  east  and  abroad  are 
reported  steadier.  New  Zealand  advices  re- 
port a  short  crop  and  instead  of  having  a  sur- 
plus that  colony  will  have  to  import. 

WOOL— Cold  and  unseasonable  weather  is 
agaiust  shearing.  The  market  out  here  and 
at  the  East  is  reported  dull  owing  to  so  many 
mills  having  shut  down,  but  as  there  is  an 
improved  demand  for  goods  it  is  expected  that 
many  will  start  up  before  long.  European 
advices  state  that  the  markets  are  active  and 
strong  owing  to  a  continued  good  demand  for 
woolen  goods  by  reason  of  enlarging  business. 

We  quote :  San  Joaquin  and  southern  coast, 
6  months'  growth,  4@5%c;  S.m  Joaquin,  foot- 
bill,  good  to  choice,  7(TC:9c;  S.m  Joaquin,  year's 
growth,  4%@7c;  Nevada  7(<i',)L/3c. 

LIVE  STOCK— All  kinds  are  lower  owing 
to  freer  offeringsand  buyers  bidding  down. 

Wholesale  rates  for  dressed  stock  from 
slaughterers  are  as  follows : 

Beef — First  quality,  5@5^c;  second  quality, 
4%(§>4%c;  third  quality,  3%@4c. 

Veal— Large,  5(ffi6c;  small,  6@7c. 

Mutton— Wethers,  5@5%c;  ewe  4Va(5)5c. 

Lamb — Spring,  6@ttVjC. 

Pork— Live  hogs,  3%@.'l34c  for  large,  3%@ 
3%c  for  small ;  dressed,  4%@6c. 


ATTENTION,  DAIRYMEN. 

I  have  purchased  the  stock  of  the  Davis  and  Rankin  Building  &  Manu- 
facturing Company  at  this  place,  and  have  all  sizes  of  Davis  Farm  Cream 
Separators — Hand,  Belt  and  Steam  Tui  bine— guaranteed  to  be  the  latest  and 
most  perfect  Separator  manufactured.  To  close  this  stock  I  will  sell  these  ma- 
chines at  30  per  cent  Lss  than  list  price.  This  is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
Address,  K.  J.  McHUGH,  35  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  22,  1896. 
New  York  mail  advices  to  April  17th  are  as 
follows:  There  was  a  little  more  interest 
shown  to-day  by  the  distributing  trade,  but 
the  jobbers  manifested  little  interest,  and 
most  of  the  commission  houses  reported  a  dull 
market.  The  tone  of  the  market  on  most  de- 
scriptions of  California  dried  fruits  is  easy, 
owing  to  the  continued  lack  of  important  de- 
mand. This  is  particularly  true  of  prunes, 
the  market  for  which  is  much  unsettled.  It 
is  reported  that  6c  has  been  shaded  on  40s  in 
25-lb  boxes  by  some  sellers,  although  most  sel- 
lers are  quoting  6%c  for  Santa  Clara  fruit. 
Asa  rule,  anything  offered  below  this  price  is 
gray,  or  is  said  not  to  be  genuine  Santa  Clara 
fruit.  While  most  of  the  transactions  re- 
ported are  of  a  strictly  jobbing  character,  we 
heard  to-day  of  a  sale  of  10  cars,  45,-55,  65  and 
75c  in  boxes  to  an  out-of-town  jobbing  house 
at  full  market  prices.  Apricots  in  bags  are 
quiet,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  force  sales 
with  the  result  that  the  market  is  easier. 
Peaches  are  quiet  and  only  occasional  small 
sales  are  reported.  Buyers'  views  are  too 
low,  but  the  cheap  stock  has  been  cleaned  up 
and  holders  of  the  fruit  now  on  the  maket  are 
not  inclined  to  make  concessions.  At  the 
close  there  seems  to  be  a  slightly  better  tone. 
California  raisins  are  firm,  though  the  move- 
ment at  present  is  light.  Sultanas  are  tend- 
ing upward  in  sympathy  with  foreign  advices, 
and  a  better  demand  is  noted,  though  buyers 
seem  interested  in  securing  supplies  to  cover 
present  needs  only.  In  other  lines  of  raisins 
trade  is  slow  and  no  features  of  interest  are 
presented.  There  is  little  or  nothing  doing  in 
nuts  of  any  description,  and  prices  are  more  or 
less  nominal. 

In  our  market  there  is  a  better  feeling  in 
raisins,  with  some  fair-sized  orders,  placed 
chiefly  for  coast  jobbing.  The  inquiry  from 
the  East  is  said  to  be  light.  The  stocks  of 
all  varieties  of  dried  fruits  are  quite  light, 
and  if  there  should  be  any  improvement  in 
the  demand  prices  would  stiffen.  All  the 
large  holdings  of  prunes  have  gone  out  on  con- 
signment to  the  East.  So  far  the  market  has 
not  responded  to  frost  damage  reports,  which 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  belief  that  the  reports 
are  largely  exaggerated,  while  in  the  warmer 
belts  no  injury  of  any  consequence  has  taken 
place.  Even  allowing  all  this  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  outturn  will  be  [considerably 
below  that  of  1895.  With  us  peaches  are 
quoted  on  the  basis  of  3(?g4^  cents;  apricots, 
7@9  cents;  sun-dried  apples,  1%(H)2  cents; 
evaporated,  4@4%  cents;  prunes,  3@3%  cents 
for  the  four  sizes,  and  pitted  plums,  4@4% 
cents;  raisins,  2-crowns,  134@3  cents;  2- 
crown,  2@2%  cents. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

A  succession  of  three  nights  of  frosts  did 
much  damage  in  the  exposed  districts  to 
peaches,  apricots  and  almonds.  Many  locali- 
ties report  that  the  crop  will  be  the  lightest 
for  years.  In  the  warmer  and  more  protected 
sections  there  will  be  a  good  crop.  Pears  and 
prunes  have  suffered  very  little,  owing  to 
large  tree  foliage.  Cherries  were  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  much  injury,  but  the  rains  have 
hurt  them.  The  grape  vines  have  suffered 
heavily.  This  will  destroy  the  first  crop. 
With  warm  growing  weather  there  will  be  a 
good  second  crop,  but  it  will  be  late  and  sub- 
ject to  unfavorable  fall  weather. 

BERRIES.— Strawberries  continue  in  lib- 
eral receipts.  Raspberries  and  gooseberries 
begin  to  come  in.  The  market  is  quotable  as 
follows:  Strawberries,  $5@8  per  chest  for 
large  and  $3(H)5  for  small ;  raspberries,  $1.50@2 
per  drawer;  gooseberries,  50f«)00c  per  drawer. 


TREE  FRUITS.  -Apples  are  about  out  of 
market.  Cherries  are  coming  in  more  freely. 
The  market  is  quoted  for  cherries  as  follows: 
White,  50@75c;  red,  $1@1.50;    black,  $1.75 

@2.25. 

CITRUS  FRUITS.— The  market  is  firm,  but 
dull.  Fancy  stock  hold  firm.  The  market  is 
quoted  as  follows  for  oranges :  Seedlings, 
$1@1.75  per  box;  navels,  $1.50@3,  with  fancy 
selling  up  to  $3.50  a  box.  Lemons,  common  to 
fair,  $1@1.50;  good  to  choice,  $1.75@2.50,  with 
some  very  choice  selling  at  a  slight  advance. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  Bordeaux 
Spray  Nozzle  manufactured  by  the  Deming 
Co.  of  Salem,  Ohio,  and  for  which  they  were 
recently  granted  letters  patent.  The  Bor- 
deaux Spray  Nozzle  will  throw  a  solid  stream 
or  a  fan-shaped  spray  adjustable  to  any  de- 
gree of  fineness.  It  is  readily  degorged  by 
turning  a  handle  or  lever;  and  after  cleaning 
the  nozzle  from  sediment,  the  handle  is  re- 
turned to  its  former  position  and  the  spraying 
continued  without  loss  of  time.  This  will  be 
found  a  great  convenience  in  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  This  nozzle  will  also 
throw  a  long  distance  coarser  spray  for  large 
trees,  or  it  may  be  shut  off  altogether.  For 
further  information,  apply  to  the  Deming  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio. 


A  Good  Introduction. 

Some  years  ago  Macbeth,  the  lamp-chimney 
maker  of  Pittsburg,  sent  two  hundred  boxes  of 
chimneys  to  Australia  to  be  sold  by  the  box  for 
what  they  would  fetch  at  auction. 

They  brought  30  cents  a  box  more  than  freight 
and  handling  and  auctioneers'  fees.  But,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  wholesale  dealers,  introduced 
themselves;  and  now  Macbeth  enjoys  the  leading 
position  in  the  Australian  trade. 


SO"  high  24  Cables 


2<h  'hi$h  16  Cables 


37" high,  20  Cables 

r  ~ 


THIS  cut  represents  the  cabled  wire  fence 
manufactured  by  the  De  Kalb  Fence  Co.,  of 
De  Kalb,  Illinois.  The  steps  in  the  above  cut 
shows  the  different  heights  of  their  cabled 
poultry,  garden  and  rabbit  fence,  and  the 
number  of  horizontal  cables  in  each  height. 
Each  of  these  cables  is  composed  of  two  No. 
16  galvanized  steel  wires,  giving  each  cable  a 
strength  of  584  pounds. 

This  superior  strength  is  what  has  made  it 
a  popular  and  satisfactory  poultry  and  garden 
fence.  It  does  not  contract  nor  buckle  be- 
tween the  posts,  therefore  does  not  require 
top  nor  bottom  rail.   The  perishable  part  of 


the  fence  is  discarded  and  put  into  steel  giv- 
ing a  fence  much  stronger,  more  durable  and 
when  completed  will  cost  less  money. 

Their  steel  web  picket  fence  for  lawn,  door- 
yard  or  cemetery  purposes  is  artistic  in  design 
with  the  strength  and  durability  of  steel,  yet 
cheaper  than  wood.  Their  cabled  field  and 
hog  fence  contains  those  qualities  which  has 
placed  it  in  the  foremost  rank  of  smooth  wire 
fencing  now  produced  ;  it  too,  has  proven  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  it  was  made  and  is  made 
"for  service  and  durability.  For  full  informa- 
tion write  the  De  Kalb  Fence  Co.,  33  High  St., 
De  Kalb,  111.,  for  their  catalogue  which  they 
mail  you  free. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  Worthy  Master  Greer. 


Report  or  a  Mas*  Meeting  of   Farmers  and 
Grangers  at  Stockton. 


An  Saturday,  April  11th,  at  Stock- 
ton, was  the  second  of  a  series  of  pub- 
lic mass  meetings  of  farmers  and 
Grangers  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  State  Grange,  and  under  the 
direct  management  of  San  Joaquin 
County  Pomona  Grange,  through  its 
committee,  Jno.  L.  Beecher  Jr.,  C.  W. 
Norton,  J.  D.  Huffman,  which  was  well 
attended  by  Grangers  from  all  parts  of 
San  Joaquin  county.  On  calling  the 
meeting  to  order,  C.  W.  Norton  stated 
its  objects  to  be  first  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  farmers 
other  than  Grangers  to  the  objects, 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  ;  second,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  all  present  an  opportunity  of 
being  benefited  and  instructed  by  rep- 
resentatives from  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  the  State  University. 

After  appropriate  music,  the  chair- 
man introduced  the  Grange  orator  of 
the  day,  Hon.  Daniel  Flint  of  Sacra- 
mento, Past  Master  of  the  California 
State  Grange,  who  delivered  a  very 
able  address  from  the  Grange  stand- 
point. He  talked  in  a  pleasing,  conven- 
tional way,  and  held  the  attention  of 
his  audience  for  over  an  hour.  He 
made  many  telling  points,  and  his  logi- 
cal arguments  fell  like  sledge  hammer 
blows  direct  from  the  shoulder.  His 
address  was  interspersed  throughout 
with  pleasant  anecdotes  and  reminis- 
censes  of  his  practical  experience  with 
the  sterner  realities  of  life. 

Bro.  Flint  is  a  tried  G  ranger,  thor- 
oughly in  love  with  his  chosen  calling, 
having  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  exten- 
sive travel,  and  being  a  close  observer, 
a  hard  student,  and  a  good  judge  of 
human  nature,  was  peculiarly  qualified 
to  address  such  an  assemblage  as  was 
gathered  together,  and  who  evidenced 
their  approval  of  his  effort  by  their 
hearty  applause. 

He  said  he  presumed  the  great  per 
cent  of  the  65,000,000  of  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  had  the  same  idea  of 
life  he  had,  but  he  doubted  if  they 
could  find  the  precise  language  to  ex- 
press it.  He  said  he  found  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Declaration  of  Purposes  of 
the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
eight  words  that  expressed  his  idea 
exactly,  "Human  happiness  is  the 
acme  of  earthly  ambition." 

He  dwelt  upon  the  different  kinds  of 
happiness  people  were  seeking,  show- 
ing that  man  is  a  social  being  and 
must  have  company  for  the  full  devel- 
opment of  all  his  faculties.  He  claimed 
the  Grange  the  cheapest  and  best 
organization  ever  instituted  for  the  full 
development  and  benefit  of  the  farmer. 
No  organization,  he  said,  can  be  a  per- 
manent success  without  a  well-defined 
purpose.  Organizations  without  a  pur- 
pose would  be  like  a  ship  at  sea  with- 
out a  rudder.  He  quoted  paragraphs 
of  the  Declaration  of  Purposes  to  sup- 
port his  claims,  adding  that  none  but  a 
scholarly  person  could  have  written 
such  amasterpieec  of  literature,  which 
seemed  to  include  and  comprehend 
everything  the  farmer  desired  for  his 
advancement  and  pleasure. 

Financiers,  he  said,  were  trying  to 
shift  the  load  of  common  expenses  on 

"Pearl  top,"  "pearl  glass," 
"tough  glass,"  "no  smell," 
and  "best  light,"  are  great 
big  things.  "  Macbeth  "  in- 
cludes them  all,  if  you  get  the 
chimney  made  for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  an  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  P* 


the  producing  classes.  We  want  farm- 
ers in  all  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  need  trained  leaders  and 
must  educate  them  from  our  ranks. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others,  farm- 
ers were  compelled  to  organize  for  self- 
protection,  for  educational  purposes, 
for  a  just  share  of  the  profits  of  their 
toil,  and  to  elevate  the  calling  of  agri- 
culture to  the  high  standard  where  it 
belongs. 

He  said  the  Grange  had  five  certain 
and  fixed  features,  the  outgrowth  from 
which  embraces  everything  that  is 
good  and  desirable — the  social  feature, 
the  moral  and  religious  feature,  better 
and  more  practical  education,  better 
and  more  profitable  agriculture,  better 
and  more  economic  government.  To 
the  social  we  add  the  fraternal  ties 
that  bind  us  together  in  bands  of  sis- 
terhood and  brotherhood.  Shall  we 
maintain,  build  up  and  carry  on  to  a 
successful  issue  this  institution  that 
promises  so  much  for  us?  he  asked. 

It  is  within  our  own  power  to  say 
what  the  Grange  shall  accomplish  for 
us.  The  education  that  we  receive  in 
the  Grange,  added  to  the  social  and 
practical,  is  just  that  sort  of  training 
the  farmer  needs  to  fit  him  to  battle 
with  the  problems  of  life. 

We  are  living,  he  said,  in  the  most 
progressive  age  known  to  history.  Let 
us  feel  that  our  existence  and  personal 
efforts  are  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  of  the  great  schemes 
of  human  progress.  With  the  advent  of 
improved  machinery  and  processes  of 
culture  appeared  the  institution  of  the 
Grange.  Life  seems  too  short  and  the 
human  mind  too  vacillating  to  pay  the 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  found- 
ers of  this  order. 

In  view  of  the  grand  opportunities 
that  present  themselves  to  us  and  the 
apparent  benefits  that  we  can  enjoy 
with  a  trifling  outlay,  shall  we  continue 
to  be  ignorant  plodders,  or  shall  we 
grasp  the  opportunities  that  surround 
us  ?  Farmers  should  rank  with  all 
other  industrial  pursuits.  Must  a  farm- 
er wear  a  badge  of  inferiority  when- 
ever he  appears  on  the  thoroughfare  1 
he  asked. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Grangers 
are  known  by  the  hayseeds  sticking  in 
their  hair,  but  during  his  long  experi- 
ence in  the  Grange,  he  said,  he  never 
knew  or  heard  of  a  Granger  who 
bought  a  gold  brick. 

Bro.  Flint  closed  by  summing  up 
what  the  Grange  has  done  for  its  mem- 
bers by  co-operation,  lire  and  life  insur- 
ance, arbitration,  its  social  and  educa- 
tional features,  its  trade-card  system, 
and  declared  the  Grange  to  be  for  the 
farmer  an  indirect  bread-winner. 

The  Master  of  the  State  Grange  was 
present  and  said  the  order  in  California 
was  in  a  healthy  condition.  He  called 
attention  to  the  Granges  that  had  been 
reorganized,  the  increase  of  members 
as  reported  from  the  secretary's  office 
and  the  prospect  of  increasing  the  roll 
of  our  suburdinate  Granges.  He  quoted 
from  letters  and  reports  received  from 
different  sections,  telling  of  the  great 
boom  the  Grange  cause  was  having  in 
the  East  and  middle  West,  of  the  stand- 
ing and  power  of  the  organization  in 
the  various  States.  He  cited  examples 
of  practical  and  financial  benefit  that 
have  accrued  to  members  that  have 
come  under  his  personal  observation. 
He  said  the  Grange  was  at  the  present 
time  the  only  national  organization  of 
farmers  that  offers  a  carefully  matured 
and  tried  plan  of  organization,  and 
closed  with  an  appeal  to  all  present, 
whether  members  or  not,  to  use  this 
grand  farmer  organization  to  develop 
their  latent  social,  intellectual,  moral 
and  political  power,  and  asked  all  to 
rally  around  the  standard  of  an  organi- 
zation that  is  credited  with  many  well- 
earned  victories,  that  has  never  recog- 
nized defeat,  and  whose  ultimate  object 
is  the  advancement  and  improvement 
of  the  American  farmer  and  his  family. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  1:30  p.  m.,  the 
assemblage  was  again  called  to  order, 
and  after  the  rendition  of  an  instru- 
mental solo  by  a  sister  of  Stockton 
Grange,  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  of  the 
University  of  California,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  grasses  and  other  forage 
plants  adapted  to  dry  climate. 

Professor  Wickson  spoke  in  his  usual 


pleasant  manner,  explaining  the  idea 
of  farmers'  institutes  and  plan  of  uni- 
versity extension  now  being  carried 
out  by  the  State  University.  To  illus- 
trate his  lecture  he  had  charts  and 
specimens  of  different  kinds  of  plants 
which  were  passed  through  the  audi- 
dience  for  inspection  during  his  lecture. 
At  the  close  of  his  lecture  he  answered 
many  questions  propounded  by  differ- 
ent persons  who  sought  definite  infor- 
mation upon  plants  they  were  particu- 
larly interested  in. 

Prof.  Wickson's  lecture  was  interest- 
ing, entertaining  and  instructive. 

W.  W.  Greek. 

Sacramento,  April  l!)th. 


The  State  Lecturer  at  San  Jose. 


To  the  Editor: — Fates  determined 
the  writer  should  visit  during  last 
week  the  city  of  San  Jose,  and  much  of 
the  county  of  Santa  Clara;  and  while 
he  saw  a  great  deal  through  the  kind- 
neses  of  friends  and,  while  much  may 
be  expected  of  him  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  pen  and  ink,  we  fear  there 
will  be  disappointment  all  around. 

Constant  sight-seeing  and  feasting 
are  not  conducive  to  smooth  and  rapid 
composition,  and  he  feels  it  must  be 
thus  to  catch  press  day  for  next  issue. 
However,  what  may  be  overlooked,  if 
worthy  can  be  seen  later. 


The  object  of  the  visit  to  San  Jose 
was  to  attend  the  annual  session  of  all 
the  trustees  of  the  three  Normal 
schools  of  the  State,  which  this  year 
took  place  on  April  11th,  at  San  Jose. 
These  meetings  alternate  between  the 
three  schools,  having  been  held  last 
year  in  the  city  of  Chico,  and  the  year 
before  at  Los  Angeles,  and  a  year 
hence  will  be  held  at  the  latter  place. 

At  this  late  date  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say,  the  session  was  harmonious,  in- 
structive and  profitable.  The  daily 
press  having  published  full  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  from  day  to  day,  it 
would  be  superfluous  if  possible,  which 
it  is  not,  to  attempt  a  reiteration  of  the 
doings  of  the  session.  Suffice  it  to  say 
the  Governor  was  a  conspicuous  and 
interested  member  of  the  convention. 


The  Lecturer's  contemplated  visit 
having  been  heralded  by  Brother 
Cyrus  Jones  of  the  State  Executive 
Committee,  his  homeward  journey  was 
interrupted  by  Bro.  S.  P.  Sanders, 
Worthy  Master  of  San  Jose  Grange, 
who  took  him  in  his  carriage  to  his 
home  in  the  country.  On  the  way  out 
we  made  an  allowance  to  take  in  the 
residence  of  Brother  and  Sister  G.  W. 
Worthen,  just  to  say  "  how-de-do,"  but 
unfortunately  they  were  not  at  home, 
so,  leaving  our  cards  under  the  door 
we  passed  on  to  the  residence  of 
Brother  and  Sister  Sanders,  a  short 
distance  beyond.  Night  coming  on, 
the  evening  was  most  pleasantly  spent 
within  the  elegant  domicile  of  the  San- 
ders' and  their  accomplished  niece, 
Miss  Jennie  Sanders,  Flora  of  the  State 
Grange. 

The  following  morning,  Brother  E. 
Pettit,  whose  cosy  new  residence  is 
near  by,  made  his  appearance  and  took 
charge  of  the  Lecturer  for  the  day, 
while  Bro.  Sanders  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Horticulturists  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  arrangements  were  to  be 
made  to  inaugurate  the  much  mooted 
"free  market"  system  at  the  water 
front. 

In  short  order,  four  adults  and  a 
promising  lad  found  themselves  in  a 
carriage  on  the  road  sight-seeing,  and 
facing  the  coast  hills  in  the  vicinity  of 
Saratoga  and  the  "  West  Side  "  gener- 
ally. 

Bearing  south,  then  east,  and  again 
west,  we  reached  home  in  safety,  the 
excursionists  being  Bro.  Pettit  and  Sis- 
ter Miss  Pettit,  and  a  lady  and  son  of 
San  Francisco  whose  name  I  do  not  re- 
call. 

After  a  bounteous  repast,  Bro.  Pet- 
tit and  the  writer  returned  to  the  San- 
ders' home  where  another  pleasant 
evening  was  spent  in  recounting 
Grange  and  western  experience. 

Mr.  Alfred  Barstow,  a  young  farmer 
of  the  vicinity,  a  valued  friend,  and  the 


son  of  a  departed,  most  cherished 
friend,  having  heard  of  my  where- 
abouts, cornered  me  up  the  following 
morning  and  gave  me  some  more  sights 
in  a  roundabout  way  to  the  home  of 
himself,  mother  and  sister,  where  I  re- 
mained over  night  enjoying  the  best 
care  imaginable. 

Saturday  being  Grange  day,  Mr. 
Barstow  very  kindly  drove  me  to  town 
and  passed  me  over  to  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  San  Jose  Grange,  which 
meets  promptly  at  10:30  a.  m.  every 
Saturday.  The  attendance  was  good 
of  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  the  vicinity, 
and  from  the  way  they  dispatched 
business  was  a  caution  to  the  Lecturer. 
This  being  disposed  of,  and  being  ob- 
served behind  the  stove,  the  Lecturer 
was  called  out  for  remarks.  He  re- 
lated how  near  he  came  entering  the 
wrong  hall.  A  colored  man  seemed  to 
be  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  hall, 
saloon  or  cigar  stand,  and  was  asked  if 
the  Grangers  met  up  stairs,  when  he 
replied,  "Yes,  they're  up  thar,  and 
there  is  something  going  on  up  thar, 
for  he  had  seen  two  barrels  of  beer  go- 
ing up."  To  the  Lecturer's  great  sat- 
isfaction, he  found  a  stairway  up  which 
no  barrels  of  beer  had  gone  that  day  at 
least,  and  a  hall  where  mirth,  wit  and 
beauty  held  sway  for  several  hours. 
Some  weighty  and  very  interesting 
questions  were  discussed,  n  which  the 
Lecturer  took  part,  and  from  which 
valuable  lessons  were  drawn. 

This  Grange  has  no  superior  in  the 
State,  if  indeed  it  has  an  equal,  and  to 
the  writer  seemed  fully  up  to  the  ex- 
alted reputation  it  had  attained  abroad. 
I  regret  exceedingly  not  being  able  to 
give  a  more  extended  and  detailed  re- 
port of  Saturday's  proceedings. 

A  PICNIC. 

This  Grange  will  hold  its  annual  pic- 
nic on  May  20th  in  or  near  San  Jose: 
particulars  to  be  announced  hereafter. 
All  the  organizations  in  the  county  and 
also  the  surrounding  counties  are  in- 
vited to  share  in  the  festivities. 


The  Grange  having  concluded  its  ses- 
sion, the  inner  man  was  provided  for. 
Then,  midst  the  good  wishes  and  fra- 
ternal leavetakings,  the  writer  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  tender  care  of 


arc  usually  a  sign  that  a  woman  has 
more  than  enough  to  do  ;  that  all 
her  time  and  strength  arc  utilized 
in   doing  heavy  work;   that  she* 
don't  use  i 

!:  Washing  Powder.  : 
If  she  did  use  this  great  cleaner,  1 
her  heavy  work  would  be  so  light"  i 
ened  that  the  little  things  i.ecdn'tj 
ft  be  neglected.  Gold  Dust  gives  a 
Z  woman  time  to  rest,  time  to  go, 
time  to  read,  and  time  to  sew.  Ev- 
ery farmer's  wife  should  have  a  sup- 
ply of  this  great  help. 

Golii  Hi  st  Wasuinu  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  larnier  for 
destroy  liiir  Insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  arid  we  will  mall  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
Tor  making  Kerosene  Emuisions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  livestock. 

5  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO.,  3 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  i 
5  Boston,  Philadelphia.  " 
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his  friend,  Judge  A.  L.  Rhodes,  and  his 
estimable  family  for  the  night,  only  to 
bid  them  a  kind  adieu  the  following 
morning  for  his  northern  home. 


But  something  more  requires  to  be 
said,  and  for  the  purpose  I  could  wish 
the  pen  could  be  wielded  by  a  more 
able  hand  and  a  mind  charged  with  ade- 
quate talent  for  the  task.  He  told 
what  was  seen  during  the  several 
drives.  Santa  Clara  valley  is  subdi- 
vided into  small  holdings  as  is  no  other 
county  in  the  State.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  farmers  are  well-to-do  everywhere, 
and  from  every  appearance  of  town 
and  country  the  people  have  not  heard 
of  the  depression  outside  and  such  as 
we  hear  from  the  wheat-growing  sec- 
tions. The  whole  country  is  in  or- 
chard, or  at  least  nineteen-twentieths, 
and  is  fast  being  converted  into  a  solid 
prune  wilderness.  The  farms  range  in 
size  from  ten  to  forty  acres,  and  but 
few  above  that  size.  Roads  are  numer- 
r  s  and  excellent,  and  every  farm  is 
provided  with  an  elegant  and  charm- 
ing residence.  It  seems  the  natural 
home  for  the  prune,  hence  the  change 
from  other  fruits  and  grapes  to  prunes. 
Recent  frosts  were  heavy,  but  for  a 
wonder  did  little  or  no  harm.  As  evi- 
dence of  this,  apricots  are  being  thinned 
by  hand  to  secure  better  grades. 

I  have  called  it  a  wilderness  of 
prunes,  and  so  it  is.  The  residences 
are  in  easy  gunshot  of  each  other,  yet 
cannot  be  seen  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  entire  landscape  was  a  revelation 
to  the  writer,  and  was  deeply  impressed 
on  his  mind,  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
Santa  Clara  valley  is  indeed  the  garden 
spot  of  California;  and  since  California 
is  the  garden  spot  of  the  world,  what 
more  can  be  said  ? 

George  Oiileyer. 


From  Highland  Grange. 


Preparations  for  the  Coming  Summer  School 
—Audience  Hall  to  be  Erected. 


To  the  Editor: — Highland  Grange 
takes  exception  to  the  old  adage, 
"Little  children  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard,"  and  is  determined  that  it 
shall  be  both  seen  and  heard.  To 
allow  of  the  former  we  have  estab- 
lished our  Camp  Roache  Summer 
School,  at  which  we  sincerely  hope  to 
see  a  large  number  of  your  readers  at 
the  coming  session,  which  opens  on 
July  6th.  As  for  the  latter,  I  think  no 
one  will  take  exception  when  I  say  that 
during  the  year  and  a  half  our  exist- 
ence as  a  Grange  we  have  managed  to 
let  pretty  much  the  whole  of  California 
know  ihat  such  an  organization  exists. 

But,  to  come  more  to  the  purpose  of 
this  letU  r,  which  is  to  tell  you  about 
the  Grange  hall  that  we  are  just  about 
to  build,  i  erhaps  it  will  be  well  to  go 
back  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Roache  first 
came  up  to  organize  us.  Previous  to 
that  time  there  had  been  started  clubs, 
debating  and  literary  societies,  and, 
lastly,  a  Farmers'  Alliance,  all  of 
which,  after  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  at 
the  beginning,  followed  by  a  month  or 
so  of  prosperity,  then  of  gradual  de- 
cline, finally  passed  away  entirely,  for 
no  other  reason  than  a  lack  of  any  defi- 
nite line  of  work  on  which  to  concen- 
trate the  minds  of  their  members. 
What  is  naturally  and  properly  one 
neighborhood  was  thrice  divided  by  the 
very  imprudent  erection  of  three 
church  buildings,  where  but  one  build- 
ing and  organization  could  be  properly 
supported.  So,  when  the  question  of 
starting  a  Grange  first  came  up,  our 
people  were  all  pulling  different  ways, 
and  all  ready  to  scorn  any  new  move- 
ment toward  organization,  and  doomed 
any  efforts  in  that  direction  to  an 
early  death. 

A  charter  list  was  finally  made  and 
we  organized,  seventeen  strong,  and 
about  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  in- 
corporate in  our  by-laws  the  following: 

All  sums  received  from  initiation,  aside 
from  that  due  the  State  Grange,  and  what- 
ever savings  can  be  made  from  the  dues,  to 
be  set  aside  as  a  building  fund  and  deposited 
in  some  savings  bank  to  the  order.of  two  trus- 
tees. 

This  action,  followed  by  pledges  of 
faithful  support  to  the  new  organiza- 


tion by  all  of  the  members,  most  all  of 
which  have  been  carried  out,  marked 
our  true  beginning,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  we  have  been  steadily  gaining 
strength.  Following  soon  came  the 
idea  of  the  Farmers'  Summer  Encamp- 
ment, which  we  successfully  carried  out 
and  placed  on  a  firm  basis  for  future 
time. 

With  the  school  came  the  necessity 
for  the  immediate  construction  of  a 
building,  and  the  young  people  began 
giving  entertainments  for  the  benefit 
of  our  building  fund,  and  by  the  first  of 
this  year  we  had  quite  a  nest-egg  in 
the  bank  at  San  Jose.  To  own  a  hall 
and  manage  the  Camp  Roach  School 
made  it  necessary  to  incorporate,  which 
was  done.  The  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration met  and  decided  as  a  corporation 
to  build  a  hall.  The  Master  of  our 
Grange,  Mr.  Carl  H.  Allen,  donated  as 
sightly  a  building-site  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  It  is  a  knoll  on  the  edge  of 
his  orchard  and  commands  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  pretty  view.  Looking 
southward  over  a  stretch  of  beautiful 
country  can  be  seen  almost  the  whole 
of  Monterey  bay,  the  city  of  Santa 
Cruz — whose  electric  lights  twinkle  like 
so  many  stars  on  a  clear  night — and, 
far  in  the  distance,  across  the  bay, 
Cypress  Point,  commonly  known  as 
Monterey  Point,  can  be  seen  boldly  de- 
fying the  breakers  as  they  dash  against 
its  rugged  edge.  Glancing  around  to 
the  northwest  and  through  the  gap 
above  Los  Gatos,  the  peak  of  Mt.  Tam- 
alpias  is  discerned,  towering  above  San 
Francisco  bay;  while  directly  east,  ris- 
ing to  a  height  of  about  4500  feet,  is  old 
Loma  Prieta,  watching  most  every  act 
that  takes  place  in  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding counties — sometimes,  on  a 
very  clear  day,  winking  at  the  snow- 
clad  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

Here  it  is  that  we  are  going  to  erect 
our  Grange  Home.  With  little  diffi- 
culty our  Finance  Committee  has  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  sufficient  money  to 
make  the  building  habitable  for  this 
year,  although  we  anticipate  several 
years  of  work  before  it  is  entirely  com- 
pleted. It  will  be  constructed  about  as 
follows:  The  main  hall  will  be  40  feet 
square,  seating  250  persons,  with  good 
floor  and  well  lighted.  There  will  be 
an  entry  10x28  feet,  with  dressing 
rooms  on  either  side.  In  the  rear  will 
be  a  stage  12x20,  with  dressing  rooms 
and  passages.  Continuing  from  the 
stage  and  forming  an  L  with  the  main 
building  will  be  an  additional  building, 
in  which  will  be  a  kitchen,  ante-room 
and  smaller  hall,  21x25  feet,  for  use  of 
Grange  meetings,  and  which  will  also 
be  used  as  a  dining-room.  Under  the 
whole  will  be  an  eight-foot  basement. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration will  meet  on  next  Thursday, 
when  orders  for  lumber,  etc.,  will  be 
made  out  and  placed.  The  work  of 
grading  the  road  to  the  site  was  com- 
menced the  past  week  and  it  will  be  but 
a  short  time  before  the  sound  of  ham- 
mers will  be  heard. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  we  feel  proud  of 
our  work  thus  far  and  think  that  we 
have  a  very  nice  little  Grange — little, 
though  constantly  increasing,  as  you 
would  have  seen  had  you  been  here  on 
last  Saturday,  when  we  gave  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  to  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Wright,  Miss  Clara  A.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Leland  Graves,  and  followed  it  by  one 
of  the  best  "Harvest  Feasts"  that 
ever  any  Grange  has  had.  We  feel 
that  we  are  bringing  the  neighborhood 
to  once  more  pull  heartily  together, 
and  owe  it  all  to  our  determination  to 
build  a  home  for  ourselves  and  accom- 
plish something  worth  while. 

Frank  Adams, 
Secretary  Highland  Grange. 

Wrights,  Cal  ,  April  20,  1896. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional 
remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian  Tube. 
When  this  tube  gels  inflamed  you  have  a  rumbling 
sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it  is  entirely 
closed  Deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless  the  in- 
Hamation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored 
to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  destroyed 
forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  mucous  surraces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

*»"Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  7,  1896. 
557,754.— Bill  File  — Baldwin  &  Goodwin.  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

557,539.— Steering  Gear— C.  E.  Bergman,  Everett, 
Wash. 

557,760.— Pocket  Knife— A.  K.  Braner,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

557,653.— Window— VV.  H.  Dean,  West  Berkeley, 
Cal 

557,799.— Hose  Pipe  Nozzle-  H.  H.  Gorter,  S.  F. 
557,841.— Bicycle  Seat— W.  F.  Locke,  New  What- 
com, Wash. 

557.599.— Pencil  CASE— E.  Pape,  Portland,  Or. 
557,699.— Wagon  Brake— A.  Pirch,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

557,715.— Draft  Regulator— H.  Stutsman,  Port- 
land, Or. 

557,926.— Bath  Tub— S.  F.  Williams,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


For  Planting  Season  of  1896 

We  offer  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 

Budded  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees, 

One  and  two-year  buds  of  the  leading  varieties,  -on 
sour  or  sweet  stock. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES  at  your  own  price. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

Orovllle,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


"THE  BEST  BLISTER  I  EVER  USED." 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. : 

I  have  as  yet  used  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
Caustic  Balsam  received  from  you.  I  tried  it  on  a 
cocked  ankle  and  found  that  it  blistered  to  perfec- 
tion, so  much  so  that  I  was  afraid  it  would  show 
blemished;  but  the  hair  came  out  nicely  and  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  anything  has 
ever  been  applied.  For  a  blister  it  is  the  best  thing 
I  ever  tried  and  am  satisfied  that  it  will  leave  no 
marks,  as  I  did  not  take  the  precaution  to  grease 
under  the  fetlock,  although  I  did  not  rub  it  in 
there.  I  shall  certainly  use  it  whenever  I  want  a 
blister.  Fred  Gray. 

Springfield,  O.,  March  10,  1896. 


Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies. 
For  special  and  general  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  makes  and  prices  of  dairy 
supplies,  Separators,  large  or  small,  Babcock 
Testers,  Engines,  Boilers,  Cheese  Vats,  Tor- 
nado Feed  Cutters,  etc.,  as  well  as  close  es- 
timates on  Creamery  plants  of  any  capacity, 
write  R.  E.  Steele,  109  California  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

— Three  vessels  are  here  loading  redwood 
for  Europe,  where  our  "California  cedar,"  as 
they  call  it  there,  is  in  demand  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  cabinet  work,  lead  pencils,  etc. 


No  Safer  or  more  Efficacious  Remedy  can 
be  had  for  Coughs,  or  any  trouble  of  the  throat 
than  "Brown's  Bronchial  Troches." 


—Boring  for  oil  at  Coalinga,  Fresno  Co.,  has 
so  far  resulted  in  developing  two  40-barrel 
wells. 


WATER  LILIES. 


The  fiDest  collection  in  the  country  is  now  lo- 
cated in  California.  All  colors— red,  white,  blue, 
yellow,  pink,  purple. 

The  Water  Garden 

fs  located  in  the  Cahuenga  foothills,  corner  of 
Franklin  and  Western  Aves  ,  and  near  the  Holly- 
wood Steam  R.  R.   Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Also  free  on  application  a  large  colored  plate  of 
Egyptian  Lotus. 

EDMUND  D.  STURTEVANT, 

P.  O.  Address, 
Station  E  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


JERUSALEM  SEED  CORN. 

yields  more  and  ripens  earlier  than  the  com- 
mon Egyptian  Corn.  Plant  three  pounds  to  the 
acre  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  May. 

2  cents  per  lb.  by  express  or  freight. 
12  cents  per  lb.  by  mail. 

D.  \IU.  MILLER, 

San  Jose,Cal. 

\AY ANTED  ! 

5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  niece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALTA  LOMA  NURSERIES,  Alta  Loma.  Texas. 


Gr&at  Dem 


and    for-    our   Seeds    and  Plants 
Because 


They  Grow. 

If  1  n  INeed  of  Anything   for  "Vour  Garden,   and   "Vou   have  not 
Received  Our  Catalogue,  Send  for  One.  We 
ya/ i  1 1  F»ay  the  Rostage  on  It. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co., 

427=9  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


YES,  A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  flARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.   $7.50  the  100. 

DO  you  live  in  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  oraDge  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather?  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit '!  Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.  It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  water  than  any  other  root.   $15.00  and  *20.00  the  100. 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  $10.00  to  $30.00  the  100  for  general  stock 
Special  sizes  on  application. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  pa™  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F*.    GIL/HA  IN. 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


iyjILLS 


Wl  N  D ,s  M0NEY  T0  USERS  0F 
—  Goodhue  Pump  and  Power  Wind 

Back  Geared  and  Direct  Stroke,  Galvanized  Steel  aud  Wood;  5-ft  to  18  ft. 
New  principle  in  governing;  no  weights  or  springs;  leads  in  simplicity, 
durability,  strength  and  effective  work.  Most  successful  power  mills  for 
grinders,  feed  cutters,  shellers,  etc.  $9000.00  worth  of  our  power  mills  in 
daily  use  in  one  township.  3  and  4  corner  galvanized  steel  towers.  Strong- 
est in  use.  Never  one  blown  down.  Our  line  of  "Hero"  and  "American" 
Grinding  Mills,  Fodder  Cutters,  SheUer8,Wood  Saws,  etc.,  the  best 
and  most  complete,  2  to  8  horse  Sweep  Powers;  2  and  3  horse  Tread  Powers; 
"Success"  One  Horse  Tread  Power  for  Cream  Separators,  pumping,  etc.  Our  new  150-p: 
catalogue  tells  all  about  machines  for  preparing  feed,  pumping  water,  irrigation,  etc.  Send  for"it. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  23  Fargo  St.,  BATAV1A,  ILLS.  I 
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April  25,  1896. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION!       Better  Times  Coming. 


UP    TO    D/\TE  ! 


s/vvje 

MONEY 


"DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

FOR  POWER. 
THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per  hour.  It  Ik  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  In  the  following  table,  and  which  is  hased  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  live-horse  power  Gasoline  Engines,  using  ga«ollne  (74°).  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafflne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas,  ten  hours'  run.  1000  feet  $2  00 

Gasoline  (74  deg.).  ten  hours'  run.      gallons  <8  14c.   1  25 

Coal  Oil.  ten  hours'  run.  7!^  gallons  •  10c   76 

Crude  Petroleum,  asphaltum  base.  111  gallons  @  3c   48 

Crude  Petroleum  (SB  dep.).  paraffine  base.  13  gallons  @  5c   65 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7  gallons  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon— i\  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  tirst  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours' run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  paraOlne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  over 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  60  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  ruuning  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  amlnimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  paraffine  base  at  110c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  He  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  lS4c  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2Kc  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS   AND  PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    JW  '  E  '  G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Cal. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering  Poultry  Houses,  Sheds  and  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR   ARTICLE  AT   A   STALL  COST. 
250  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  and  Taint  Complete  


SM.OO 


Farmers  have  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  dairy 
farmer  must  remember  that  while  he 
may  not  have  made  a  fortune,  yet  he  is 
making  more  money  than  workers  in 
any  other  branch  of  trade.  If  there  is 
no  creamery  in  his  neighborhood  he 
should  help  organize  one,  and  have 
none  but  the  best  machinery  put  in  it. 
He  should  insist  on  a  Sharples  Russian  Separator,  and  Y  \ 
should  see  that  the  supply  of  milk  is  as  large  as  possible.  The 
more  milk  the  creamery  gets,  the  more  money  there  is  in  oper- 
ating it.  The  farmer  should  look  at  another  feature  also.  The 
location  of  a  creamery  in  his  neighborhood  will  increase  the  value 
of  his  land  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre.  This  because 
the  land  will  make  that  much  more  profit.  Organize,  organize  ;  it 
helps  you  in  every  way.    Send  for  circulars. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa.. 
Elgin,  111., 
Rutland,  Vt. 


\A/.  C  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON.  PRUNE  DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 

dippers. 
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Orchard 


Development  in 
Valley. 


the   San  Joaquin 


The  rapidity  with  which  bare,  productive  land  in 
the  interior  can  be  brought  to  fruit  yielding  has  been 
frequently  commented  upon  it  our  columns,  but  new 
illustrations  are  always  interesting.  Such  are 
clearly  afforded  by  the  engravings  on  this  page, 
which  present  the  changes  compassed  in  a  year  and 
a  half  in  the  orchards  of  the  Grocers'  Fruit  Growing 
Union  at  Famoso,  Kern  county.  The  upper  view 
shows  the  trees  two  months  after  planting,  just 
making  a  beginning  at  leafage.  Below  this  are  two 
pictures  which  represent  the  same  trees  six  months 
from  planting.  In  four  months  from  the  time  when 
they  were  knee  high  to  a  man  they  had  risen  until 
they  exceeded  his  stature.  In  both  the  apricots  on 
the  left  and  the  peach  on  the  right  this  fact  is  seen, 
and  not  alone  in  height  but  in  breadth.  In  the 
other  engraving  trees  in  the  same  orchard  eighteen 
months  from  planting  are  shown.  In  the  peach  the 
point  of  view  seems  to  be  the  same  from  which  the 
preceding  was  taken,  and  now  we  have  a  tree  fit  to 
conceal  half  a  dozen  men  in  its  foliage,  double  the 
height  and  breadth  having  been  secured  during  the 
second  summer's  growth.  The  other  picture  shows 
a  prune  at  eighteen  months  from  planting,  with  a 
growth  quite  as  good  as  that  made  by  tha 
peach,  but  in  its  characteristically  drifferent 
form.  The  heat  and  long  growing  season  of 
the  interior  combined  with  rich  soil  and  ade- 
quate moisture  gives  an  amount  of  tree 
growth  which  is  not  attained  in  other  parts 
of  California.  It  is  true  that  moisture  is 
the  controlling  factor,  and  yet  no  such 
amount  of  water  is  required  as  is  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  requisite.  Much  depends  up- 
on the  character  of  the  soil,  for  if  it  be  deep 
and  retentive,  and  a  most  thoroughly  culti- 
vated surface  is  maintained  during  the  dry 
season,  the  first  years  of  the  tree  do  not  re- 
quire frequent  irrigation.  Mr.  Daniel  Burr, 
the  orchard  superintendent,  says  the  land 
supporting  the  trees  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ings had  never  been  irrigated  up  to  the  time 
of  planting  the  trees.  Three  irrigations  were 
given  the  first  season  and  two  the  second 
season.  Thereafter  he  deems  one  ir ligation 
in  the  spring  sufficient.    The  ditch  overseer 


ORCHARD    IN    KERN    COUNTY    TWO    MONTHS    AFTER    PLANTING    AND   FOUR    MONTHS  LATER. 

says  Mr.  Burr  has  used  the  least  water  of 
any  he  serves,  and  yet  the  orchards  show 
unexcelled  growth,  which  he  attributes  large- 
ly to  the  almost  constant  cultivation.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  secure  deep  rootings  and 
continuous  growth  unchecked  at  any  time 
during  the  growing  season,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  with  shallow  rootings  on  more 
heavily  irrigated  soil. 

The  Grocers'  Fruit  Growing  Union  tract 
comprises  1000  acres,  250  of  which  are  thus 
far  planted,  and  the  remainder  will  be  set 
during  the  next  year  or  two.  The  entire  pro- 
duct of  this  orchard  will  be  canned  and  dried 
on  the  grounds  for  Eastern  and  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  cannery  being  erected  this  season 
is  the  first  one  in  Kern  county,  and  will  aid 
much  in  the  development  of  the  northern  end 
of  the  county,  which  has  hitherto  been  largely 
undeveloped,  but  is  now  supplied  with  irriga- 
tion facilities  by  the  recent  extension  of  the 
Lerdo  canal. 


FRENCH    PRUNE    EIGHTEEN    MONTHS    FROM  PLANTING. 


W.  H.  Craku  of  Napa  valley  gives  advice  to  all 
who  have  the  early  growth  of  their  vines  killed  by 
the  frost.  He  says  all  the  injured  shoots  should  be 
removed  soon  as  possible  with  a  sudden  downward 
jerk,  when  they  will  break  close  off  to  the  spur.  If 
delayed  till  the  shoots  become  dry  and  tough,  will 
leave  a  hole  in  pulling  off,  which  will  cause  the  new 
ones  to  be  easily  broken  off  with  the  winds.  Nature, 
being  all  wise  in  her  work,  has  provided  reserved 
buds  for  emergencies  of  this  kind,  but  which  remain 
dormant  during  the  growth  of  the  principal  bud. 
As  two  shoots  will  be  likely  to  grow  from  each  eye, 
only  the  strongest,  or  the  one  showing  the  most 
fruit,  should^  be  allowed  to  grow.  Some  varieties 
will  by  this  treatment  bear  half  a  crop.  If  the 
frosted  shoots  are  not  removed  the  vines  will  bear 
no  fruit  this  year  and  only  half  a  crop  the  next. 


PEACH  TREES   IN  THE   SAME   ORCHARD   EIGHTEEN   MONTHS   FROM  PLANTING. 


Tins  is  the  time  of  great  floral  carnivals  and  most 
elaborate  preparations  are  being  made.  Probably  a 
crowning  feature  will  be  the  decoration  of  the  San 
Jose  electric  tower.  Over  1500  yards  of  vari- 
colored bunting  and  tons  and  tons  of  evergreens  will 
be  used,  and  when  completed  it  will  present  a  grand 
and  magnificent  view. 
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the  reason  that  no  stock  of  any  consequence  will  be 
carried  over  by  dealers.  Last  year  there  were  a 
thousand  carloads  of  California  dried  fruit  left  over 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  an  immense  amount 
in  California.  This  year  the  dealers  have  done  no 
speculative  buying,  and,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible, 
every  pound  will  be  sold  before  the  new  stock  is  on 
the  market.  I  understand  there  is  very  little  left  in 
this  State,  so  the  prices  ought  to  be  better  than  last 
year.'' 

From    Bad    to  Worse. 

A  Wheatland  hop  man,  says  the  Four  Comers,  re- 
ceived the  very  flattering  offer  of  2  cents  per  pound 
for  a  fine  quality  of  '95  hops  which  he  had  stored  in 
his  hop  houses.  This  offer  was  a  half  or  three-quar- 
ters of  a  cent  in  advance  of  the  regular  price  gener- 
ally quoted  for  good  hops.  As  the  Wheatland  hops 
cost  the  grower  nearly  10 cents,  he  refused  the  offer, 
prefering  to  lose  an  additional  2  cents  rather  than 
have  the  satisfaction  of  selling  at  400  per  cent  below 
cost.   

A    Transportation  Suggestion. 

As  a  means  of  solving  the  transportation  problem, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Turner  of  San  Jose  writes  to  the  Rural 
suggesting  that  "merchants  and  fruit  men  form  a 
league  and  advertise  for  tenders  to  carry  their 
freight  by  the  ton."  Mr.  Turner  thinks  the  North- 
ern and  Canadian  lines  would  enter  the  competition 
and  knock  out  the  Southern  Pacific.  As  a  means  of 
testing  this  plan,  Mr.  Turner  might  try  to  form  a 
''league"  in  his  own  township.  We  suspect  he  will 
find  it  about  the  hardest  and  most  unsatisfactory 
work  he  ever  attempted  in  his  life. 

Potato  Digging:  Machine. 

Jap  Jones  of  Petaluma  is  reported  to  have  in- 
vented a  potato  digging  machine  which  is  a  world 
beater.  It  digs  up  the  potatoes,  sifts  the  dirt  out 
and  dumps  the  potatoes  out  on  top  of  the  ground  to 
be  easily  picked  up  by  men  following  the  machine. 
The  aim  of  the  inventor,  says  the  Argus,  has  been  to 
produce  a  practical  machine  of  reasonable  size  and 
i  moderate  cost,  and  he  appears  to  have  succeeded. 
There  are  many  potato  diggers  on  the  market  but 
none  without  serious  faults,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Jones  has  found  something  better. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

If  the  spring  rains  make  the  grain  crop,  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  elders  for  such  a  piece  of 
causality,  then  there  ought  to  be  a  vast  amount  of 
wheat  in  California  this  summer,  and  there  would  be 
if  anything  like  the  old  style  of  wheat  growing 
everywhere  still  prevailed.  But  the  lack  of  the  con- 
cert in  wheat  and  the  unfavorable  early  winter 
months  in  wide  areas  of  the  interior,  place  it  beyond 
the  power  of  spring  rains  now  to  do  what  spring 
rains  did  twenty  years  ago.  Still  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  grain  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and 
plenty  of  hay,  and  plenty  of  late  pasturage,  and 
these  items  ought  to  be  thankfully  received. 

As  for  fruit,  there  is  so  much  said  by  way  of  re- 
view on  later  pages  that  we  need  not  refer  to  them. 
The  table  below  shows  that  southern  California  has 
had  but  little  of  the  week's  downpours.  The  upper 
part  of  the  State  could  well  spare  some  of  its  share. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
April  29,  1890,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week . . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

2  42 

45  11 

40  61 

31  50 

60 

36 

Red  Bluff  

2.42 

20.17 

28.06 

2 '..58 

64 

38 

2  82 

* 

23  60 

15.60 

* 

44 

2.84 

20  44 

25.10 

22  54 

5S 

44 

Fresno   

2.17 

8.16 

14  15 

8  51 

72 

42 

San  Luis  Obispo  

1  56 

17.62 

25  57 

* 

62 

38 

Los  Angeles  

.12 

9. OS 

15  91 

17  64 

;  70 

42 

.10 

5.90 

12.10 

6  30 

1  68 

47 

Yuma   

88 

3  01 

8  03 

86 

48 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


Santa  Barbara  Lemon  (troiverg. 

The  Santa  Barbara  lemon  growers  perfected  their 
co-operative  organization  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
The  capital  stock  of  500  shares  at  $10  per  share  has 
been  fully  subscribed  by  fifty-one  growers.  Follow- 
ing are  directors:  Colonel  Russell  Heath,  P.  C. 
Higgins,  A.  M.  Lynes,  Philip  H.  Rice,  I.  N.  Baxley, 
Colonel  Hollister,  Paschael  Hacker,  who  met  and 
elected  Baxley  president;  Heath,  vice-president, 
and  P.  A.  Little,  of  Ontario,  manager.  Land  will 
at  once  be  purchased  and  buildings  erected.  The 
exchange  will  probabiy  operate  through  the  Central 
Fruit  Exchange,  Los  Angeles. 


Hopeful    for    Better  Prices. 

Fruit  producers  at  Visalia  have  been  put  in  excel- 
lent spirits  by  the  hopeful  prognostications  of  Mr. 
John  R.  Adams  of  Chicago.  Speaking  to  a  Timet  re- 
porter, Mr.  Adams  said:  "I  think  prices  will  be 
better  this  year  than  last,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  "for 


The  Georgia  Peach  Crop. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  of  Fort  Valley  writes  as  follows  to 
the  New  York  Fruit  Trade  Journal  under  date  of 
April  11th  : 

]  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  prospects  even  better  than 
last  year,  when  Georgia  had  the  best  peach  crop  on  record. 
The  several  frosts  that  came  during  blooming  time  did  a  lot 
of  thinning  out,  and  with  certain  varieties  In  some  localities 
perhaps  too  much;  and  .vet  it's  hard  to  find  anywhere  a  single 
tree  that  is  not  now  carrying  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  while  there 
are  many  more  trees  so  overloaded  that  if  two-thirds  of  the 
fruit  would  drop  off  there  would  be  more  than  enough  left  for 
a  full  crop.  In  our  own  orchard  of  100,000  trees  Elberta  is  the 
only  variety  that  is  not  fearfully  overloaded,  and  even  this 
has  as  many  as  last  year.  Our  output  will  be  fully  50  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year,  but  from  what  I  saw  and  was 
told  our  orchard  will  average  rather  a  larger  crop  than  others. 
However,  as  there  are  in  the  Fort  Valley  section  several  hun- 
dred thousand  young  trees  fruiting  this  year  that  gave  no 
fruit  last  year,  it's  safe  to  assume  at  the  present  that  the 
prospective  crop  of  '96  as  a  whole  will  be  at  least  50  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1805.  The  season — now  middle  of  April — is 
fully  ten  days  ahead  of  last  year;  and,  as  it's  been  on  the 
whole  rather  a  cold  spring,  the  lead  over  last  year  is  likely  to 
be  maintained  up  to  the  marketing  season,  so  that,  not  count- 
ing the  extra  early  peaches  of  the  Alexiuder  type,  good  Geor- 
gia peacnes  ought  to  be  plenty  in  the  market  from  the  15th  to 
the  20th  of  June. 


The  New  Organization  at  llanford. 

The  Kings  County  Fruit  Exchange  has  reached 
the  stage  of  definite  organization,  and  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  regularly  incorporated  business  company. 
Hanford  is  the  principal  place  of  business  and  the 
administrative  board  is  to  be  composed  of  five 
directors.  The  capital  stock  is  $25,000,  divided  into 
5000  shares.  The  purposes  of  the  corporation  are 
set  forth  fully  in  the  following  statement : 

To  consolidate  the  fruit  crops  of  the  county  of  Kings,  State 
of  California,  and  to  act  in  all  respects  as  the  selling  agent  of 
individuals,  co  operative  companies,  associations  and  co-part- 
nerships, to  the  same  manner  and  extent  as  an  individual ;  to 
receive  for  sale  or  otherwise  grapes,  raisins,  green  fruits  and 
dried  fruits,  or  any  other  California  farm  products ;  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  uniform  system  of  grading  raisins  and  all 
fruits  and  other  products;  to  employ  and  control  any  or  all 
selling  agents;  to  carry  into  full  purpose  and  effect  the  objects 
of  this  corporarion;  to  nominate,  appoint  and  maintain  East- 
ern and  foreign  agents  or  representatives,  and  do  everything 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  handling,  marketing  or  disposing 
of  any  property  entrusted  to  its  care,  and  also  to  buy,  sell, 
rent,  build  or  otherwise  acquire  warehouses,  oftices  and  fix- 
tures, and  any  and  all  real  or  personal  property  necessary  or 
required  for  the  economical  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  ex- 
change. Also  to  buy,  manufacture  or  otherwise  control  or 
acquire  any  material,  labels,  boxes,  packages  or  machinery 
necessary  in  and  about  the  business  of  the  exchange.  In 
short,  to  do  and  perform  everything  pertaining  to  any  busi- 
ness of  this  exchange  to  the  same  effect  as  could  be  done  by 
private  persons. 

Fresh  Fruit  sales  in  the  Kant. 

Mr.  Weinstock  is  meeting  with  a  good  deal  of  op- 
position to  the  central  auction  system  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  disturbed  by  it.  A  dispatch  from 
Chicago  of  April  23rd  says: 

The  fruit  merchants  of  this  city  are  much  concerned  over 
the  movement  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers' 
Association  to  establish  consolidated  auction  salesrooms  in 
this  aud  other  eastern  cities,  under  the  absolute  control  of 


the  association,  for  tm?  disposal  at  public  sale  of  all  California 
fruits  which  may  hereafter  be  shipped  to  such  cities.  PiesI- 
deut  Weinstock  and  other  members  of  the  association  are 
now  here  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  local  merchants  in  carry- 
ing out  the  new  plan,  which  seems  to  be  far  from  receiving 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  dealers.  A  leading  fruit  mer- 
chant, who  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  others,  said:  "The 
plan  of  the  Californians  seems  to  be  impracticable.  Such  sales 
as  they  propose  would  continue  so  long  that  buyers  would  be 
compelled  to  leave  before  the  sales  were  ended,  or  else  ignore 
or  neglect  the  simultaneous  sales  of  Mediterranean  and  other 
fruits,  unless  the  merchants  should  employ  additional  buyers 
which  could  be  done  only  at  a  large  expense,  as  thoroughly 
competent  buyers  are  by  no  means  plentiful.  Last  year  some 
of  the  receivers  of  California  fruit  sold  their  invoices  on  the 
West  Shore  railroad  pier  and  others  on  the  Erie  railroad  pier. 
There  was  a  sharp  rivalry  between  them,  and  each  party 
claimed  success.  By  the  proposed  plan  an  auction  room  would 
be  established  in  West  street,  between  the  two  piers  men- 
tioned. In  this  room,  it  is  claimed  by  some,  better  prices 
could  be  obtained,  but  there  are  others  who  have  the  contrary 
belief,  on  the  ground  that,  as  many  buyers  would  leave  them 
in  the  middle  of  a  sale  to  attend  foreign  fruit  auctions,  the 
demand  for  California  fruit  would  be  thereby  diminished  and 
the  prices  obtained  at  the  opening  of  the  California  fruit  sale 
unlikely  to  be  maintained  until  its  close. 

This  opposition  was,  of  course,  anticipated  and  it 
is  not  expected  to  make  any  change  in  the  plans  of 
the  Shipping  Association. 


On  "Expanding  the  Market." 

The  Rural  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  H. 
K.  Pratt,  of  Redlands,  endorsing  heartily  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  W.  R  Nutting  in  our  paper  of  April 
12th.  In  Mr.  Pratt's  opinion  the  expansion  of  the 
market  for  California  dried  fruits  must  be  brought 
about  by  careful  preparation  of  the  goods,  artful  ad- 
vertising and  persistent  drumming.  He  points  out 
the  methods  by  which  a  large  consumptive  demand 
has  been  built  up  for  standard  brands  of  baking 
powder,  soaps,  coffee,  breakfast  grains  and  cured 
meats,  and  declares  that  only  by  similar  methods 
can  similar  results  be  attained.  In  conclusion  Mr. 
Pratt  says  : 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  could  all  the  growers  unite 
and  place  the  entire  product  in  Col.  Hersey's  bands  with  suf- 
ficient help  and  no  strings  to  it  for  five  years,  that  he  would 
give  you  fifty  per  cent  more  net  for  your  fruit  in  the  fifth 
year  than  you  are  now  getting  and  have  a  demand  fully  equal 
to  the  supply.  Any  experienced  man  of  reasonable  ability 
could,  for  one-fourth  of  the  loss  you  make  by  your  unbusiness- 
like grading,  packing  and  marketing,  sell  every  pound  of  fruit 
you  have  and  save  the  three-fourths  loss  at  the  same  time 
and  make  a  stable  value  for  your  products  as  well  as  your 
lands. 

The  greatest  obstacle  that  stands  in  your  way  is  selfish- 
ness, "wise  ignorance,"  and  the  temptation  that  money  has 
in  gaining  your  business  and  ruining  the  industry  at  the  same 

time. 

Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


The  Ohio  Prohibition  Convention  has  declared  for  free  coin- 
age at  the  ratio  of  10  to  1. 

Another  American  filibustering  vessel,  with  powder,  ball 
and  guns,  has  landed  in  Cuba. 

The  Naval  dry  dock  at  Port  Orchard,  opposite  Seattle,  so 
long  building,  is  now  completed. 

The  Nebraska  Democrats  have  declared  for  free  coinage 
and  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

The  annual  encampment  of  the  G.  A.  K.  has  been  held  at 
Santa  Cruz  during  the  past  week. 

The  Blaine  Club,  a  very  strong  Republican  organization  of 
Chicago,  will  support  Reed  as  against  MoKinley. 

The  effort  to  get  an  appropriation  for  a  naval  training  sta- 
tion on  Goat  island,  in  San  Francisco  bay,  has  failed. 

The  Tennessee  Republicans  will  send  a  solid  McKinley  dele- 
gation to  St.  Louis.    The  platform  opposes  free  coinage. 

The  Iowa  Populists  are  in  favor  of  suspending  all  other  is- 
sues and  making  the  Presidential  fight  solely  on  the  financial 
question. 

Ex-Gov.  Rcssell.  who  has  been  urged  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  by  the  Massachusetts  Democrats,  is  an  ardent 
gold-standardist. 

The  Alabama  Republican  convention  split  into  two  divisions, 
one  favoring  McKinley  and  the  other  Reed.  Opposing  dele- 
gations will  go  to  St.  Louis. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  voice  of  California  in  the 
St.  Louis  Convention — of  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  for  that 
matter — will  be  for  McKinley. 

The  new  mining  town  cf  Cripple  Creek  in  Colorado  has  been 
almost  wiped  out  of  existence  by  fire.  Before  its  ashes  were 
cold  the  work  of  rebuilding  commenced. 

Ai.iiekt  Hart,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  State  De- 
partment at  Sacramento,  and  for  a  brief  term  in  1895  Secre- 
tary of  State,  died  at  his  home  in  Sacramento  last  week. 

James  D.  Page,  formerly  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  San 
Francisco  City  and  County  district,  has  been  sent  to  San 
Quentin  for  eight  years  for  embezzling  the  property  of  an  in- 
sane ward. 

President  Cleveland's  carriage  team  ran  away  last  week 
at  Washington  and  for  a  few  minutes  their  owner  was  in 
deadly  peril,  but  he  escaped  without  a  scratch.  The  carriage 
was  smashed  to  kindling  wood. 

A  iMTiFt'i.  story  comes  from  Ukiah  to  the  effect  that  up  the 
coast,  near  the  Humboldt  line,  there  is  a  girl  of  15  horribly 
afflicted  with  the  leprosy.  The  family,  which  lived  formerly 
in  the  Hawaiian  islands,  is  utterly  destitute. 

Two  mem  hers  of  Congress — Money  of  Texas  and  Hall  of 
Missouri— got  into  a  heated  discussion  of  the  silver  question 
the  other  day  in  a  House  Committee  room  and  the  end  was  a 
rough  and  tumble  fight,  with  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides. 

The  Pennsylvania  Republicans  have  declared  for  "  inter- 
national bimetallism,"  but  demand  the  "  maintenance  of  the 
existing  gold  standard"  until  that  can  be  secured.  The 
Presidential  aspirations  of  Mr.  Quay  were  heartily  endorsed. 

The  Maryland  Republicans  will  send  their  delegates  to  St. 
Louis  uninstructed,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  men  selected 
are  all  for  McKinlev.  The  platform  declares  for  the  gold 
standard  until  such  time  as  an  international  agreement  can 
be  secured. 

Mrs.  Booth-Ticker,  daughter  of  General  Booth,  and  one  of 
the  new  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  United  States  divis- 
ion, is  now  in  California,  trying  to  hold  the  Salvation  Army 
forces  to  their  original  allegiance.  As  yet  only  one  local  divis- 
ion—that of  San  Jose— has  publicly  declared  its  purpose  of 
going  over  to  Ballington  Booth's  new  army. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Startling  news  comes  from  South  Africa  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  having  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  high  treason  to  the  Boer  gov- 
ernment, has  been  sentenced  to  death.  There  comes 
with  the  report,  however,  unofficial  advices  to  the 
effect  that  the  action  of  the  Court  is  designed  to  sat- 
isfy the  formal  requirements  of  law  and  that  Ham- 
mond and  his  associates — there   are  half  a  dozen 
others  in  the  same  box — will  either  be  pardoned  or 
have  their  sentences  commuted  by  the  President  of 
the  Transvaal  republic.    Hammond,  as  everybody 
knows,  is   a  Caiifornian  who  went  to  Africa  two 
years  ago  to  engage  in  mining  operations  as  an  agent 
of  the  great  English  syndicate  of  which  Cecil  Rhodes 
is  the  head.    It  appears  that  he  fell  into  the  po- 
litical as  well  as  the  business  schemes  of  his  Eng- 
lish employers,  and,  though  an  American  citizen, 
became  identified  with  the  recent  effort  to  overturn 
the  Boer  government  and  put  the  Transvaal  under 
British  dominion.    The  collapse  of  this  nefarious 
project  left  Hammond  and  those  with  him  at  the 
mercy  of   the   Boer   government  and  they  were 
promtly  imprisoned.    In  this  situation  Hammond  re- 
membered that  he  was  an  American  citizen,  and  from 
his  prison  appeals  came  thick  and  fast  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  intervene  in  his  behalf.  His  con- 
nections here  are  very  strong,  and  his  pleas  were 
earnestly  seconded  at  home.    Our  Government  was 
very  prompt  and  civil  iu  the  matter,  but  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's friends  had  to  be  told  that  it  was  powerless. 
All  that  the  American  Government  had  any  right  to 
demand  was  that  Hammond,  as  an  American  citizen, 
be  given  a  fair  trial  under  the  institutions  of  the 
country  whose  laws  and  government  he  had  sought 
to  overthrow.    The  result  we  have  seen.    As  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  and  law,  Hammond  has  been  sentenced 
to  death;  as  a  matter  of  mercy  and  policy,  he  will  be 
pardoned.    It  is  to  be  hoped  the  experience  will  im- 
press upon  him  the  wisdom  of  curbing  hereafter  his 
rather  too-ardent  spirit. 

This  incident  comes  at  a  good  time  to  illustrate  a 
point  which  it  will  be  well  for  other  Americans  of 
filibustering  temper  to  bear  in  mind.  Various  parts 
of  the  world  are  being  agitated  of  late  by  rebellious 
political  movements.  In  Hawaii,  in  Nicaragua,  in 
Salvador,  in  Cuba,  in  Venezuela  and  elsewhere  af- 
fairs are  in  ferment,  and  now  and  again  the  name  of 
an  American  crops  out  in  connection  with  these  con- 
vulsions. In  several  cases  fortune  has  gone  against 
our  "  wandering  boys,"  and  appeals  are  being  made 
to  the  Government  in  their  behalf.  Of  course,  noth- 
ing can  be  done  and  nothing  ought  to  be  done. 
Whoever  leaves  the  security  of  his  own  country  and- 
goes  out  to  take  a  hand  in  foreign  quarrels  must  do 
so  at  his  own  risk  ;  and  if  he  chances  to  get  into  jail 
he  has  no  recourse  in  appeal  to  the  Government  of 
his  own  country,  for  all  it  has  a  right  to  ask  is  that 

he  have  a  fair  trial.  .  

A  dispatch  from  Puget  Sound  reports  that  as  the 
U.  S.  revenue  cutters  composing  the  Bering  sea 
patrol  were  about  to  start  north,  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  an  order  came  from  Washington  that  no 
spirituous  liquors  were  to  be  allowed  on  any  of  the 
ships.  It  appears  to  have  bit  pretty  hard,  since  in 
preparation  for  a  long  and  tedious  cruise  the  officers 
had  laid  in  a  liberal  supply  of  the  "critter."  The 
motive  of  the  order  is  easily  understood.  Last  year 
the  revenue  marine  was  disgraced  by  the  Healy  and 
other  scandals  proceeding  from  the  drink  habit;  and 
the  authorities  at  Washington  want  no  more  of  it. 
For  the  efficiency  and  credit  of  the  service  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  be  in  the  hands  of  sober  men;  and  a  short 
cut  to  this  end  is  the  rule  just  announced.  In  adopt- 
ing this  rule  the  Government,  in  the  discipline  of  its 
men,  is  carrying  out  a  principle  very  commonly  en- 
forced by  large  employers  of  labor.  Many  of  the 
railroad  companies  make  sobriety  during  off  hours  as 
well  as  periods  of  duty  an  absolute  condition  of  em- 
ployment; and  the  rule  is  applied  not  only  to  station 
and  train  men  but  to  the  clerical  force  at  headquar- 
ters. Iu  its  old  offices  at  Fourth  and  Townsend 
streets  in  this  city,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
had  its  army  of  clerks  fairly  out  of  the  way  of  temp- 
tation, and  one  of  the  objections  to  moving  up  town 
was  that  the  change  might  be  demoralizing  in  its  in- 
fluence on  "  the  boys."  The  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  an  order  prohibiting  any  employe  at  the  noontime 


recess  from  taking  lunch  at  a  drinking  resort;  and 
under  this  discipline  there  has  been  no  deterioration 
in  the  character  of  the  service.  Similar  rules  are 
very  general  in  large  establishments'^  San  Fran- 
cisco; and,  we  are  told,  the  principle  has  come  into 
even  greater  vogue  in  the  East. 

Here  we  have  a  most  effective  agent  in  the  work 
of  practical  temperance  reform.  When  it  comes  to 
be  a  universal  i  ule  of  business  that  no  drinking  man 
and  no  saloon  frequenter  need  apply  for  employment, 
then  there  will  be  less  drunkenness  and  less  of  the 
inefficiency,  degredation  and  suffering  which  go 
with  it.  This  method  of  temperance  reform  escapes 
the  objection  so  often  urged  against  prohibition  by 
the  State.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  involves  an  en- 
largement of  the  powers  of  government  or  its  en- 
croachment upon  the  domain  of  individual  liberty. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  by  removing  the  opportunity 
of  indulgence,  it  limits  the  freedom  of  personal 
action  or  weakens  the  powers  of  self-control.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  it  allows  moral  infirmity  to 
dictate  regulations  for  the  control  of  moral  health 
and  strength.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  tem- 
perance reform  on  a  business  basis,  under  conditions 
of  large  moral  advantage  in  that  it  puts  a  premium 
upon  sobriety  and  self-control.  It  is  possible  that 
the  temperance  regeneration  of  the  world  for  which 
so  many  earnest  souls  have  long  prayed  and  worked, 
may  practically  be  brought  about  through  the 
agency  of  business  dicipline. 

There  are  increasing  signs  of  a  movement  in  the 
interest  of  free  coinage,  looking  to  the  candidacy  of 
a  straight  silver  ticket,  independent  of  any  existing 
political  party.   A  conference  of  silver  men  has  been 
called  to  meet  at  St.  Louis  after  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  held  their  conventions',  and  before 
the    Populists    have    come    together,    with  the 
purpose  of  settling  upon  a  project  for  the  cam- 
paign.   The  Populists,  it  is  understood,  will  go  bod- 
ily into  the  movement,  allowing  their  party  organi- 
zation to  stand  in  abeyance.    The  Democrats,  it  is 
believed  by  the  silver  leaders,  will  divide  at  Chicago 
on  the  coinage  issue,  and  it  is  hoped  to  carry  the 
silver  faction  (which,  it  is  presumed,  will  control 
party  action  in  the  Southern  and  most  of  the  West- 
ern States)  into  the  independent  movement.    Tt  is 
believed,  also,  that  the  Republicans  of  all  the  mining 
States  will  for  the  time  abandon  their  party  alle- 
giance to  make  a  bold  stand  for  the  white  metal. 
"  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,"  said  a  well  known 
silver  man  to  the  Rural,  "that  we  can  elect  a 
President  outright,  but  we  have  hopes  of  throwing 
the  election  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
there  (under  the  rule  of  voting  by  States)  of  forcing 
the  choice  of  a  man  at  least  not  unfriendly  to  silver." 
This  scheme  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  "  ifs  "  to  it;   but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  the  only  chance  which  offers  even  a 
possibility  of  success.    As  to  the  personal  leader- 
ship, it  is  desirable,  for  reasons  of  policy,  that  the 
Presidential  candidate  be  a  Southern  man,  and  not, 
nominally,  a  Populist ;  and  these  requirements  point 
directly  to  Senator  Tillman  of  South  Carolina.    It  is 
a  case  where  "  Barkis  is  willin',"  as  Mr.  Tillman's 
recent  visit  to  Colorado  clearly  shows. 

The  shrewdness  of  this  scheme  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  proposes  a  course  so  removed  from  all  party 
relationships  that  men  of  radically  opposite  tradi- 
tions and  prejudices  may  join  cordially  in  it.  Party 
names  and  party  principles  are  to  be  put  aside  and  a 
straight  fight  made  on  the  single  issue  of  the  free 
silver  dollar.  As  a  novelty  in  politics,  if  for  no  more 
serious  reason,  this  project  is  worth  attention. 


Gleanings. 


A  prune  growers'  association  has  been  organized  at  Santa 
Rosa. 

G RIDLEY  will  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  fruit  cannery 
by  a  picnic  and  a  grand  ball. 

The  Magnolia  and  Healdsburg  canneries  are  being  over- 
hauled and  refurnished  with  new  machinery. 

At  Yuba  City  a  hen  has  abandoned  her  "  setting  "  to  adopt 
two  kittens,  which  she  defends  against  all  comers. 

After  a  four  days'  trial,  the  recent  25  per  cent  advance  in 
the  wool  rate  from  California  to  the  East  has  been  cut  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  Last  year's  rate,  it  is  now  an- 
nounced, will  prevail  during  the  coming  season. 

The  Georgia  Fruit  Union,  the  Oregon  Fruit  Union,  the 
Texas  Fruit  Union,  the  Northwest  (State  of  Washington) 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  the  Missouri  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety and  the  Central  Fruit  Growers'  Association  have  united 
in  a  call  for  a  convention  to  be  held  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  on  May  20th,  to  form  a  national  co-operative  society. 


The  Free  flarket. 


Fruit  Growers'  Committee  Trying  to  Overcome  the 
Obstacles  to  It. 

The  California  State  Fruit  Exchange,  with  the 
committee  named  by  the  fruit  growers'  convention 
of  last  week,  have  been  making  very  earnest  efforts 
during  the  week  to  bring  the  free  market  project 
into  something  like  definite  shape.  At  a  meeting 
on  Monday  President  Colnon  of  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners gave  assurances  of  the  willingness  of  the 
board  to  co-operate,  and  suggested  that  a  certain 
section  of  the  sea  wall  (pier  No.  4),  with  500  feet 
frontage,  might  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  in 
view.  So  far  as  the  management  of  the  market  was 
concerned,  he  thought  the  committee  he  was  ad- 
dressing might  select  the  man  they  wanted  as  man- 
ager, recommend  him  to  the  commission,  and  the 
latter  could  appoint  him  as  a  State  official  and  pay 
him  a  salary.  As  to  the  levying  an  extra  toll  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  market,  he  thought  it  would  not 
be  necessary.  The  regular  dockage  and  wharfage 
rates  would  be  paid  by  the  transportation  compa- 
nies which  landed  vessels  at  the  market,  and  he 
thought  the  expenses  of  the  market  could  easily  be 
paid  as  those  of  other  piers  and  wharves  were  paid. 
He  knew  the  commission  thought  well  of  the  free 
market  idea,  and  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  further 
the  project. 

Mr.  Smurr,  head  of  the  Southern  Pacific  freight 
department,  gave  assurance  of  the  willingness  of  the 
railroad  to  co-operate  but  declared  that  certain 
specific  and  very  considerable  improvements  would 
have  to  be  made  to  permit  his  company  to  deliver 
freight  at  the  proposed  free  market.  If  the  pro- 
posed improvements  were  made  by  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission, then  the  end  desired  could  easily  be  accom- 
plished so  far  as  the  railroad  was  concerned. 

At  the  Tuesday  session  unexpected  obstacles  pre- 
sented themselves.  Mr.  F.  S.  Stratton,  attorney 
for  the  Harbor  Commission,  was  present,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  commission  was  not 
authorized  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  manager  of  the 
market,  as  Mr.  Colnon  had  suggested  the  day  be- 
fore. However,  he  thought  the  wharf  selected  could 
be  turned  over  to  the  control  of  the  fruit  men  and 
they  could  collect  the  tolls,  which  would  no  doubt  be 
sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses. 

Several  captains  of  steamboats  engaged  in  the 
fruit  trade  objected  to  the  pier  proposed,  as  being 
dangerously  exposed  to  the  wind  and  tide  and  as  not 
at  all  suitable  to  the  purposes  in  view.  They  also 
strongly  objected  to  unloading  the  perishable  por- 
tions of  their  cargoes  at  one  place  and  being 
compelled  to  proceed  to  another  dock  with  the 
rest.  They  wanted  this  privilege,  of  unloading  their 
entire  cargo  at  the  fruit  market,  the  part  not  con- 
signed to  that  place  to  remain  temporarily  until  it 
could  be  removed  by  drays. 

The  vesselmen  were  firm  in  their  position,  and  K. 
A.  White,  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
river  traffic,  agreed  with  them  as  to  the  impractica- 
bility of  unloading  a  particular  part  of  a  cargo  in 
one  place  and  the  rest  at  another. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information  the  committee 
representing  the  fruit  growers  prepared  a  letter  to 
the  Harbor  Commission,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
say: 

We  understand  that  your  honorable  body  does  not  at  pres- 
ent see  its  way  clear  to  assigning  to  this  purpose  such  space 
at  this  point  as  would  be  necessary,  but  proposes  to  assign 
section  4  or  pier  27.  The  latter,  we  are  advised  by  river  men. 
can  never  be  used  for  this  purpose,  by  reason  of  its  exposed 
position.  Section  4  could  doubtless  be  made  available  for 
that  purpose  by  additional  pier  construction. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  market  on  section  4  would  ever 
attract  customers  who  would  be  served  at  substantially  the 
same  prices  on  Jackson  street  wharf  or  at  the  location  of  the 
present  commission  houses  on  the  streets  devoted  to  that 
trade.  Customers  will  go  to  section  4  only  when  they  could 
not  be  served  elsewhere.  If  all  the  produce  could  be  concen- 
trated at  section  4  such  customers  would  go  there,  as  they 
must  have  the  goods.  If  a  majority  can  be  delivered  there  it 
would  in  time  attract  the  rest.    *    *  * 

At  the  same  time  we  are  at  present  of  the  opinion  that  it 
will  be  well  to  make  a  beginning  on  section  4,  providing  that 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  delivery  there  of  a  majority 
of  the  perishable  products  not  sold  in  carload  lots,  with  the 
understanding  that  ways  shall  be  constantly  studied  by 
which  all  goods  of  thatciass  shall  be  brought  to  that  market. 
We  therefore  accept  the  proposal  to  devote  section  4  to  the 
free  market,  provided  that  we  shall  become  satisfied  that  a 
majority  of  the  produce  not  sold  in  carload  lots,  will  be 
delivered  from  car  or  steamer  to  such  market,  without  dray- 
age. 

As  the  matter  stands,  if  provision  can  be  made  for 
accommodating  the  extra  cars  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  there  will  be  a  free  market.  Otherwise 
there  will  not  be,  as  the  Fruit  Exchange  will  assume 
no  responsibility  until  provision  is  made  for  a  posi- 
tive delivery  to  the  market-place  of  a  majority  of 
the  perishable  products.  This  cannot  be  had  except 
by  at  least  a  partial  occupation  by  the  market  of  a 
dock  now  leased  and  occupied  for  other  purposes. 
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Generalization  from  Another  Set  of  Reports. 


The  most  pressing  topic  just  at  the  moment  is  the 
fruit  outlook  in  view  of  the  adverse  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  during  April.  We  give  on  another 
page  the  regular  review  which  Director  Barwick 
makes  through  his  correspondents.  Supplementary 
thereto  we  give  some  generalizations  which  an  ex- 
perienced fruit  writer  makes  from  a  set  of  reports 
secured  for  the  Chronicle.  He  premises  these  by  the 
remark  that,  in  regard  to  the  fruit  crop,  the  injury 
from  frost  and  continued  cold  weather  is  unquestion- 
ably serious,  but  how  serious  cannot  yet  be  deter- 
mined. While  in  individual  cases  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  there  has  been  very  thorough  destruc- 
tion of  some  fruits  on  low  lands,  even  in  such  cases 
there  are  so  many  instances  of  good  crops  reported 
from  low-lying  districts  that  we  are  willing  to  record 
our  belief  that  should  we  get  good  weather  from  this 
time  on  there  will  be  no  deficiency  of  fruit  shipments 
that  can  be  detected  next  winter  in  the  account  of 
fruit  actually  shipped.  The  actual  conditions,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  determined  for  a  month.  The  ab- 
stract of  the  reports  is  as  follows: 

Apricots. — Separate  reports  were  asked  upon  Moor- 
parks.  These  are  a  failure  throughout  the  State, 
regardless  of  frost.  This,  while  our  most  valuable 
drying  variety,  is  a  very  shy  bearer,  little  planted 
outside  the  Santa  Clara  valley.  In  regard  to  other 
varieties,  it  will  probably  take  the  harvest  to  deter- 
mine. On  the  lowest  lands  the  crop  in  some  or- 
chards is  entirely  gone,  while  in  others  a  good  deal 
remains.  On  the  higher  lands  more  is  feared  from 
the  continued  cold  weather  than  from  the  effects  of 
frost.  In  the  important  apricot  districts  good  or 
excellent  crops  are  reported  from  Acampo,  Wood- 
land, Alameda  county,  San  Diego  county,  Suisun, 
Santa  Ana.  Stockton,  Courtland,  Winters  and  Vi- 
salia.  In  Placer  and  Santa  Clara  counties  the  crop 
is  exceedingly  "  spotted,"  some  having  good  crops 
and  some  none  at  all.  This  is  doubtless  the  case 
throughout  the  State.  Upon  the  whole,  the  impres- 
sion which  we  get  from  our  reports  is  that  the  apri- 
cot crop  of  the  State  will  be  below  the  average,  but 
not  by  any  means  a  failure. 

Pears. — This  variety  may  be  dismissed  with  the 
statement  that  with  ordinary  seasonable  weather 
we  shall  have  a  very  large  crop  of  pears  to  dispose 
of.  This  fruit  when  well  set  will  endure  one  or  two 
degrees  of  frost  more  than  peaches,  and  there  is  no 
evidence,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  of  any  serious 
injury  to  this  fruit  from  frost.  The  pears  certainly 
have  not  been  growing  as  they  should,  but  it  has 
been  due  to  the  continued  cold  weather  and  not  to 
frost.  There  will,  of  course,  be  rather  more  "drop- 
ping" than  usual  when  the  warm  weather  comes, 
but  there  will  probably  in  most  cases  be  quite  as 
much  thinning  as  any  one  will  wish  to  pay  for.  The 
Bartlett  crop  is  generally  reported  as  heavy,  other 
varieties  varying  according  to  their  usual  custom. 

French  Primes. — We  have  no  confidence  in  any  re- 
port of  the  French  prune  crop  made  at  this  time, 
but  we  give  the  statements  as  made  for  what  they 
are  worth.  About  one-third  of  the  reports  give 
prospects  for  French  prunes  as  less  than  an  average 
crop,  about  one-fourth  report  more  than  an  average 
crop,  the  rest  being  divided  between  very  light  and 
very  heavy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  con- 
dition of  this  crop  is  not  known  by  any  one,  and  will 
not  be  until  after  a  week  or  two  of  warm,  growing 
weather.  Then  those  which  are  injured  or  do  not 
secure  sap  enough  to  develop  them  will  have  turned 
yellow  and  dropped  off  and  the  remainder  will  make 
some  showing.  This  crop,  like  all  the  rest,  is 
"  spotted,"  some  having  an  apparent  prospect  for 
an  excellent  crop,  while  in  other  cases  it  looks  very 
scant.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  serious  injury  has 
been  done  by  frost  to  this  crop  except  on  the  lowest 
lands,  but  what  harm  may  come  from  the  continued 
cold  weather  cannot  yet  be  determined.  Such  ex- 
perienced observers  as  Colonel  Hersey  and  F.  M. 
Righter  of  Santa  Clara  county  refuse  to  commit 
themselves  at  present  to  any  estimate  whatever. 

Prunes. — The  other  varieties  of  plums  and  prunes, 
such  as  silver  prunes,  Fellenbergs,  Hungarian  and 
the  like,  run  about  like  the  French  prunes,  and  no 
estimates  can  be  made.  The  Tragedies,  Japanese 
and  other  plums  of  that  nature  are  generally  gone. 
Of  the  others  there  are  many  varieties,  and  some 
will  doubtless  do  better  than  others.  None  of  them 
have  been  hurt  by  frost  except  on  low  lands. 

Cherries. — There  will  be  a  light  crop  of  cherries. 
A  few  districts  report  good  crops,  but  they  are  not 
those  which  sluppy  the  bulk  of  the  product.  They 
average  lower  than  apricots,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  raised  only  in  the  central  and  northern  part 
of  the  State,  which  have  suffered  more  from  the  cold 
than  the  southern  counties.  Still  the  reports  are 
conflicting.  A  good  crop  is  reported  from  New- 
castle. Mr.  Buck  reports  a  "fair"  crop  from 
Vacaville.  Mr.  Meek  reports  a  poor  crop  from  San 
Lorenzo,  but  two  equally  competent  observers  at 
Xiles  differ  entirely,  one  reporting  the  crop  good 
and  the  other  poor.    A  "fair"  crop  is  reported 


To  the  Editok  :— Will  you  or  one  of  your  readers  please  tell 
me  through  the  columns  of  the  Pkess  what  could  cause  one  of 
my  cows  to  give  milk  which  is  very  much  discolored  with 
blood,  and  also  what  can  I  do  to  cure  it;  The  cow  is  stroug, 
perfectly  healthy  and  has  been  milking  about  six  months. 
She  seems  to  suffer  no  pain  and  the  udder  teats  are  not  sensi- 
tive. Only  one  teat  is  affected.  I  first  noticed  it  about  four 
weeks  ago  and  thought  that,  with  careful  milking,  it  would 
disappear;  but  it  does  not,  and  at  the  beginniug  of  milking  it 
is  nearly  pure  blood  and  very  stringy. 

Upper  Lake,  Cal.  William  Bdwabds. 

RESPONSE  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

The  cause  of  the  milk  being  discolored  is  from  an 
injury  to  the  teat — as  from  a  kick  or  blow — or  it  may 
be  from  an  ulcer  in  the  sinus  of  teat.  My  advice  is 
not  to  use  the  milk  from  that  teat.  Take  four  tall 
glass  tubes,  mark  the  teats  and  have  same  marks  on 
the  tubes.  Let  the  milk  stand  during  24  hours,  and 
at  intervals  examine  the  milk  for  streaks  of  blood  or 
bloody  pus.  See  by  the  mark  which  teat  it  comes 
from  and  treat  it  by  poulticing,  hot  bathing  with 
carbolic  acid  in  water,  and  with  a  small  syringe  in- 
ject plenty  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  into  the  teat, 
keeping  it  in  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  let  it  out,  when 
pus  and  blood  will  come  out  frothing.  Hub  around 
the  bag  C.  P.  healing  salve.  The  milk  from  teats 
not  affected  can  be  used:  but,  if  milk  is  plentiful, 
don't  use  until  milk  comes  clear,  after  standing  in 
jars  24  hours.  Some  writers  claim  that  this  condi- 
tion may  be  due  to  tubercular  deposits.  I  do  not  con- 
cur. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creei.y,  510  Oolden  Gate  avenue. 


from  the  Willows  district,  in  Santa  Clara  county. 
We  think  there  will  be  more  cherries  in  the  market 
than  is  generally  expected.  The  crop  is  evidently 
"  spotted."  ii  the  orchards  under  the  observation 
of  the  writer  some  have  a  very  good  crop  of  cherries 
and  others  hardly  any.  It  is  probably  so  in  most 
sections.    But  the  crop  will  be  light. 

Peaches. — The  outlook  for  peaches,  as  shown  by  our 
reports,  is  decidedly  better  than  for  apricots  or 
cherries.  There  are  but  one  or  two  first-class  crops 
reported  from  any  important  peach  district,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  very  poor  crops  reported  are 
few.  Half  the  reports  show  thoroughly  good  crops, 
and  not  over  one-quarter  of  them  report  really  poor 
crops.  When  we  consider  the  ability  of  the  peach 
to  grow  in  size  when  not  crowded  on  the  limb,  we 
may  be  fully  encouraged  to  expect  a  very  substantial 
crop  in  this  fruit,  although  it  is  certain  that  many 
individuals  have  greatly  suffered.  Peaches,  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  generally  in  this  State  j 
in  the  middle  of  April,  will  endure  about  two  degrees 
more  of  frost  than  apricots. 

Raisins. — Some  of  the  best  vineyards  of  the  State 
have  been  almost  entirely  cut  back  by  the  frost.  All 
these  will  put  out  new  shoots  and  new  blossoms,  but 
the  crop  that  results  and  its  time  of  ripening  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  weather  to  come.  The  crop  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  so  good  quality  or  so  large  as  if! 
the  shoots  which  first  started  had  completed  their 
work.  The  grape  shoots  are  so  tender  that  frost 
has  worked  higher  up  the  hillsides  than  upon  most 
Other  fruit,  and  the  closeness  of  the  vines  to  the 
ground  is  a  great  disadvantage.  In  mere  injury  from 
frost,  raisin,  wine  and  shipping  grapes  have  suffered  I 
more  than  all  other  varieties  of  fruit  put  together, 
but  they  also  have  greater  recuperative  vigor  than 
other  fruits  and  have  a  better  chance  to  make  a  final 
good  showing. 

Apples.—  This  fruit  is  at  present  in  full  bloom  in 
many  places,  and  many  correspondents  reported  that 
no  opinion  could  yet  be  expressed.  The  majority, 
however,  and  especially  from  the  leading  apple  dis- 
tricts, report  a  full  crop,  and  hardly  one  reports  a 
poor  crop.  There  is  no  evidence  that  apples  have 
met  any  serious  injury  anywhere  from  frost  or  any 
other  cause,  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  at  present  to 
have  doubt  of  an  abundant  crop. 

Nut*. — The  crop  will  be  very  spotted  and  any  gen- 
eral estimate  would  be  difficult  to  make  at  this  time. 
While  almonds  are  undoubtedly  quite  susceptible  to 
frost,  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  planted  on  the 
higher  lands  renders  them  more  safe.  There  has 
been  no  killing  frost  in  the  principal  walnut  districts 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  re- 
ceived any  injury. 

Yerjetahh*. — The  growers  of  early  vegetables  have 
probably  suffered  more  seriously  than  other  farmers. 
These  products  are  usually  raised  on  the  lowest 
lands,  and  themselves  lie  close  to  the  ground.  While 
the  neighborhood  of  water,  which  is  quite  usual,  is 
more  or  less  of  a  protection,  it  is  reported  that  the 
tender  varieties  are  generally  cut  down.  The  water- 
melons of  Lodi.  we  believe,  will  have  to  be  generally 
replanted. 

Upon  the  whole,  while  we  would  certainly  not  call 
a  season  in  which  so  many  individuals  have  suffered 
severe  losses  a  typical  prosperous  California  spring, 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  aggregate  of 
sales  of  farm  produce  from  this  State  will  be  about 
as  usual. 

Treatment  for  Injured  Teat. 


The  Half-Pay  Rule  at  the  State  Fair. 


It  is  proposed  by  certain  Drake's  bay  dairymen  to  send  a 
large  daily  supply  of  milk  to  San  Francisco  by  "water.  If  this 
project  is  carried  out  it  will  bring  a  wonderful  dairying  dis- 
trict, hitherto  somewhat  isolated,  into  direct  relations  with 
the  city  trade. 


To  the  Editor:— When  at  the  last  State  Fair  I 
had  some  talk  with  exhibitors  in  regard  to  the  rule 
that  only  allows  half  the  premium  to  be  paid  an  ex- 
hibitor when  there  is  no  competition,  but  could  hear 
of  no  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  its  origin.  One 
of  the  principal  exhibitors  expressed  the  opinion  that 
we  stockmen  ought  to  get  together  and  petition  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  rescind  the  rule,  but  that,  so 
far  as  I  know  was  the  end  of  it.  In  all  probability, 
the  long  distances  that  we  live  apart,  and  the  infre- 
quency  of  our  opportunities  of  meeting  and  discuss- 
ing matters  with  each  other  has  been  the  cause  of 
most  of  us  letting  the  matter  drop  out  of  our  minds 
— till  we  meet  again  at  the  uext  Fair,  perhaps. 

I  propose  to  give  my  views  on  the  subject,  and 
should  other  exhibitors  see  fit  to  follow  in  expressing 
their  s  through  the  columns  of  the  Rural,  whether 
with  me  or  against,  I  have  no  doubt  but  there  are 
others  besides  myself  that  will  be  glad  to  hear  a  gen- 
eral expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  rules  of  the  society  are  what 
I  wish  to  have  considered  by  exhibitors  and  Fair 
managers  alike: 

"In  all  classes,  when  there  is  no  competition,  but 
50  per  cent  of  award  exceeding  $5  shall  be  paid." 

"A  premium  shall  not  be  awarded  if  the  animal  be 
deemed  not  worthy,  though  there  be  no  competition." 

Just  as  the  latter  quotatiou  rightly  instructs  the 
judges  not  to  make  an  award  to  an  animal  they  may 
deem  unworthy  of  one,  so  the  first,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  says  to  them:  you  can  make  any  awards 
you  may  think  proper  under  the  circumstances,  but, 
seeing  that  all  these  animals  now  in  the  ring  belong 
to  one  exhibitor,  and  that  you  have  no  animal  be- 
longing to  another  exhibitor  with  which  to  compare 
them,  we  cannot  trust  to  your  judgment  to  decide 
whether  any  one  or  more  of  them  is  a  sufficiently 
typical  animal  of  its  breed  to  be  worthy  of  a  first 
premium  or  not,  therefore,  we  propose  to  compro- 
mise the  matter  by  paying  only  half  the  amount  of 
such  premium  as  you  in  your  judgment  may  see  fit 
to  award  to  any  of  these  animals  now  before  you. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  will  fully  concur  in 
your  decision  if  no  premium  is  awarded  by  you  in  the 
class  now  under  consideration. 

I  write  from  an  exhibitor's  point  of  view  in  regard 
to  the  rule,  and  contend  that  it  not  only  shows  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  competency  and  honesty  of 
the  judges  chosen  by  the  Fair  managers  themselves, 
but  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  exhibitors  who  have 
gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  putting  their  ani- 
mals in  condition  to  meet  all  competitors  that  may 
appear  against  them,  and  which  an  exhibitor  of  live 
stock  always  hopes  and  expects  to  meet  at  a  State 
Fair,  at  any  rate.  Such  a  rule  does  not  tend  to 
foster  competition,  but  rather  the  contrary — to  dis- 
courage it — for  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  say  to  himself 
when  at  home,  in  deciding  which  of  his  animals  he 
shall  prepare  for  showing,  that  he  will  not  take  this 
or  that  animal  because  he  does  not  happen  to  know 
of  any  others  likely  to  compete  with  him  iu  the  same 
class,  therefore  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  show  in 
it.  An  honor  gained  without  competition,  without  a 
struggle  for  supremacy,  is  but  a  barren  honor  to  an 
exhibitor,  and  the  man  who  has  valuable  stock  cares 
not  to  take  the  risk  there  is  in  having  them  travel 
much  and  far  from  home  without  some  inducement 
for  compensation  in  having  at  least  a  chance  to  win 
such  premiums  as  may  be  to  the  credit  of  his  herd. 

When  I  as  an  exhibitor  have  gone  to  the  expense 
of  preparing  animals  for  exhibition,  taken  them  to 
the  Fair  grounds  and  otherwise  complied  with  all  the 
rules  of  the  society  whose  premiums  I  am  competing 
for,  I  am  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  offered  to  ex- 
hibitors under  the  conditions  with  which  I  have  com- 
plied and  have  a  right  to  have  the  premiums  I  com- 
pete for  decided  according  to  the  good  judgment  of 
a  duly  appointed  committee  rather  than  that  I  should 
be  awarded  for  my  trouble  and  enterprise  in  helping 
to  make  the  Fair  a  success  by  being  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  an  unjust.  "  ironclad  "  rule. 

As  a  breeder  and  occasional  exhibitor  of  short- 
horn cattle,  I  have  no  fear  of  there  not  being  com- 
petition in  all  the  classes  of  that  breed.  It  may  have 
been  the  case  sometimes,  but  I  have  never  happened 
to  exhibit  in  a  class  in  which  there  was  no  competi- 
tion at  our  State  Fair  and  I  have  no  wish  to  do  so  in 
the  future. 

When  it  is  known  that  there  is  only  one  herd  of 
any  oue  breed  iu  the  State  and  that  that  herd  is  taken 
around  from  fair  to  fair  for  the  purpose  of  "  raking 
in  "  the  prize  money,  it  is  but  fair  and  just  that  some 
rule  should  be  adopted  to  meet  such  cases  and  a  limit 
put  on  the  amount  of  prize  money  paid  out  to  a  single 
herd  :  but  when  it  is  known  that  there  are  several 
herds  of  one  breed,  and  two,  three  or  more  of  the 
breeders  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting — as 
is  the  case  with  both  the  Jersey  and  Short-horn 
breeders — the  rule  barring  animals  of  insufficient 
merit  from  receiving  premiums,  when  properly  en- 
forced, is  all  that  is  necessary,  so  that  an  animal 
worthy  of  a  premium  in  its  class  should  receive  all 
the  credit  it  is  entitled  to  and  win  for  its  owner  the 
money  that  has  been  offered  in  the  regularly  pub- 
lished premium  list  of  any  fair  at  which  it  may  be  ex- 
hibited. Robert  Asuburner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  April  24,  1896. 
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WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 


Damage  by  Frost  Appears  to  be  Less  Than 
Indicated  by  Last  Week's  Report. 


The  following  synopsis  of  the  weather  and  crop 
conditions  during  the  week  ending  Monday,  April 
27,  1896,  is  issued  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Climate 
and  Crop  Service,  James  A.  Barwick  Section  Di- 
rector : 

The  average  temperatures  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  April  27,  1890,  were  as  follows  for  the 
Weather  Bureau  Stations  named:  Eureka,  56°; 
Fresno,  48°;  Los  Angeles,  56°;  Red  Bluff,  50°;  Sac- 
ramento, 52°;  San  Francisco,  50°;  and  San  Diego,  56°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures,  there 
is  shown  a  very  great  deficiency  in  heat  and  a  very 
great  excess  in  rainfall. 

The  heat  deficiencies  are  as  follows  for  the  places 
named:  Fresno,  16°;  Los  Angeles,  5°;  Red  Bluff,  12°; 
Sacramento,  9°;  San  Francisco,  7°;  and  San  Diego,  8°. 

The  rainfall  during  the  week  was  for  Eureka, 
2.20  inches;  Fresno,  3.10  inches;  Los  Angeles,  .20  of 
an  inch;  Red  Bluff,  2.50  inches;  Sacramento,  3.16 
inches;  San  Francisco,  3.10  inches;  and  San  Diego, 
.10  of  an  inch. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  precipitation,  there 
is  a  very  great  excess  shown  as  follows:  Eureka, 
1.40  inches;  Fresno,  2.86  inches;  Red  Bluff,  2  inches; 
Sacramento,  2.68  inches;  San  Francisco,  2.67  inches; 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  show  a  deficiency  of  .13 
of  an  inch  and  .11  of  an  inch  respectively. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Tehama  County  (Red  Bluff ).— The  frosts  have  done  severe 
damage  to  crops  of  all  kiuds.  The  weather  has  been  cold  for 
the  time  of  year.  (Corning) — The  frosts  have  done  no  ma- 
terial damage,  but  the  rains  have  been  very  beneficial  to  all 
crops. 

Butte  County. — The  cold,  cloudy  weather  has  been  detri- 
mental to  crops  of  all  kinds.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, 59°  and  35°. 

Glenn  County.— The  rains  have  been  beneficial  to  crops  of 
all  kinds.  (Stony  Ford) — The  continued  frosts  have  done 
much  injury  to  fruit,  and  also  some  young  alfalfa  has  been  in- 
jured by  the  cold  spell.  (Sites) — The  frost  has  nipped  early 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

Colusa  County. — The  lowest  temperature  was  30°  and  has 
done  some  damage  to  the  Iruit  and  early  vegetables,  while 
the  rainfall  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  grain  and  hay 
crop.  (Grand  Island) — The  frost  has  damaged  nothing,  while 
the  rainfall  has  been  very  beneficial  to  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Sutter  County  (West  Butte).— The  potato  crop  on  the  low 
grounds  has  been  severely  damaged  by  the  frosts  of  the 
week. 

Yuba  County  (Wheatland). — Several  bottom  land  farmers 
have  cut  their  first  crop  of  alfalfa,  which  has  not  turned  out 
very  well.  Barley  sown  for  hay  on  the  redlands  is  almost 
ready  to  cut.  The  grain  hay  crop  this  year  will  not  be  as  large 
as  last  year. 

Placer  County  (Newcastle). — High  winds  and  heavy  rains 
have  done  some  damage  by  knocking  fruit  off  the  trees. 
Rainfall,  2.57  inches.  (Penryn) — Frosts  of  the  week  have 
done  but  little  if  any  damage. 

Sacramento  County. — The  heavy  rains  have  retarded  the 
ripening  of  cherries  and  berries,  grain  and  grasses  are  look- 
ing exceedingly  well.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  02° 
and  3U°,  with  3. 16  inches  of  rajn.  (Union  House)— The  rains 
have  been  of  great  benefit  but  have  retarded  summer  plow- 
ing. (Elk  Grove) — The  heavy  rains  have  caused  the  creeks  to 
overflow  and  thereby  damaging  the  alfalfa  on  the  low 
grounds.  There  has  been  the  hardest  frost  that  has  been 
known  for  many  years,  as  the  thermometer  went  down  to  28°. 
Cherries  are  being  shipped. 

Yolo  County  (Capay).— The  rains  have  helped  greatly  the 
winter  sown  grain.  (Citrona)— Frosts  have  about  killed  all 
the  grapes  in  this  vicinity  but  the  foothills  escaped  with 
little  damage.  (Davisville)—  The  frost  has  seriously  iujured 
young  vegetables  but  the  fruit  crop  is  too  far  advanced  to  be 
injured.  (Elmira)— The  frosts  have  done  u,  great  deal  of 
damage  to  the  orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens  of  this 
vicinity. 

Solano  County  (Davisville. )— Frosts  played  havoc  with  the 
vineyards  of  this  section.  The  first  crop  of  grapes  are  not  all 
destroyed  but  there  is  not  enough  left  to  amount  to  anything. 
The  tree  fruit  and  the  grain  O.  K.  The  vegetables  were  all 
killed  and  a  very  large  share  of  nursery  stock  was  badly 
damaged.  (Elmira)— Generally  speaking  there  has  been  no 
damage  to  crops  by  frost  but  there  has  been  great  benefit  to 
grain  grass  and  hay  by  the  heavy  rains. 

Costra  Costa  County. — The  almond  trees  in  the  sandy 
lands  will  this  year  produce  an  enormous  crop,  even  the  very 
young  trees  are  loaded  down  with  fruit. 

Napa,  Sonama  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Napa  County  (Napa).— The  early  part  of  the  week  was 
frosty  but  there  has  been  but  little  damage  reported  the  rains 
have  been  very  beneficial  to  grain.  (St.  Helena). — Frosts 
have  killed  or  very  badly  injured  all  the  grape  crop  in  the 
valley. 

Sonoma  County  (Peachlands).— Frost  has  done  considerable 
damage  but  the  rains  of  the  week  have  gone  a  long  ways  to- 
wards recuperating  the  crops  which  were  damaged  by  the 
frosts  of  previous  weeks.  (Healdsburg).— The  peach  crop  will 
be  a  light  one  and  the  prune  growers  say  bugs  are  doing  a 
great  deal  of  damage.  (Sonoma). — The  frost  of  the  30th 
caught  this  valley  with  disastrous  results  to  the  wine-grapes. 
It  was  the  most  serious  frost  of  the  season  the  lowest  temper- 
ature falling  to  32°.  It  has  played  havoc  with  all  the  vineyards 
except  those  lying  on  the  hillsides.  Since  1880  there  has  not 
been  so  much  rain  in  April.  Hay,  grain  and  pastures  never 
looked  better,  but  the  fruit  crop  will  be  a  light  one.  (Santa 
Rosa). — Grapes  in  all  the  low  lands  were  nipped  in  some  locali- 
ties ;  where  cultivation  advanced  the  growth  nearly  the  entire 
first  crop  was  killed.  In  other  places  even  on  the  hills  more 
or  less  damage  was  done  and  so  general  is  the  damage  to 
grapes  especially  in  Napa  and  this  county  that  very  many 
will  depend  on  a  second  crop  for  any  money  whatever.  This 
largely  applies  to  prunes,  peaches  and  cherries. 

Alameda  County  (Irvington). — The  frost  of  the  week  has 
done  some  damage  to  grapes  on  low  ground ;  the  heavy  rains 
had  also  injured  grain  by  blowing  it  down  where  it  was 
heavy.  (Livermore),— Mr.  Doty,  one  of  our  most  prominent 
vineyardists,  says :    "I  believe  late  pruning  to  be  a  necessity 


in  this  valley  in  order  to  escape  late  spring  frosts.  I  pruned 
some  of  my  vines  in  January,  others  in  February  and  the  re- 
mainder in  March.  Those  pruned  in  January  came  out  early 
and  were  injured  by  the  frosUin  the  latter  part  of  March  and 
those  pruned  in  February  were  not  out  so  much  and  were  not 
injured  so  badly  as  the  former.  Those  pruned  in  March  es- 
caped the  frost  of  the  16lh." 

Santa  Clara  County  (Gilroy).— The  frosts  of  the  week  have 
done  serious  damage  to  vines  and  fruits,  even  in  places  where 
smudge  fires  were  used  for  protection.  (Campbell).— The  ef- 
fects of  the  recent  frosts  in  our  orchards  are  more  serious 
than  at  first  thought.  Both  apricots  and  prunes  have  suffered 
severely  and  the  cherry  crop  will  be  a  short  one,  on  account  of 
the  persistent  dropping  of  the  fruit.  Even  the  larger  fruit  is 
dropping.  (San  Jose).— The  first  of  the  week  brought  a  severe 
frost,  which  has  injured  the  fruit  crop  very  greatly  in  all 
orchards.  (Santa  Clara).— The  frost  has  injured  grapes  very 
much,  but  the  rain  has  done  a  great  amount  of  good. 

San  Benito  County  (Hollister).— Rains  of  the  week  have 
made  a  great  change  in  crop  prospects.  Farmers  now  feel 
confident  of  raising  a  good  crop  of  grain  and  hay,  but  the  fruit 
crop  will  be  very  light.  (Los  Pinos). — Ricent  frosts  had  the 
effect  of  killing  about  one-half  of  our  apricot  crop  and  damag- 
ing to  a  degree  various  other  fruits  and  green  crops.  (San 
Juan). — Reported  that  the  prunes,  apricots  and  peaches  are 
about  all  killed  by  the  late  frosts. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joaquin  County  (Lodi).—  Frost  of  the  20th  about  fin- 
ished the  grapes.  As  yet  the  fruit  does  not  show  any  bad  ef- 
fect of  the  frost.  (Stockton).— The  rains  have  been  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  growing  grain,  which  is  now  in  splendid  condition. 
The  damage  to  vineyards  and  orchards  will  no  doubt  be  very 
great  from  the  frosts  of  the  week. 

Stanislaus  County  (Crow's  Landing.  (—Rainfall  was  just 
what  the  grain  needed.  Vast  amount  of  good  will  be  done. 
The  early-sown  grain  will  make  a  very  good  crop,  but  more 
rain  will  be  needed  for  the  winter-sown.  (Turlock).— The 
week  has  been  favorable  for  all  crops.  The  rains  have  been  of 
the  very  greatest  benefit.  Frost  has  killed  down  the  early 
vegetables,  such  as  potatoes  and  beans,  and  the  first  crop  of 
grapes. 

Merced  County  (Livingston).— The  rains  of  the  week  have 
been  of  the  very  greatest  good  and  all  growing  crops  are  in 
a  prosperous  condition. 

Fresno  County  (Huron).— Very  little,  if  any,  grain  will  be 
cut  this  year  in  the  Huron  country.  There  will  be  some  hay, 
but  not  a  great  deal  of  that.  (Ponton)— Apricots  are  still 
dropping,  but  all  other  kinds  of  fruit  appear  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition. The  vineyards  were  severely  damaged  by  the  frosts, 
and  very  few  of  them  in  this  vicinity  will  amount  to  any- 
thing as  far  as  the  first  crop  is  concerned.  The  rains  of  the 
week  have  produced  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  all  growing 
crops.  (Reedley)— The  rains  of  this  week  have  been  of  the 
very  greatest  benefit  to  this  county  and  have  improved  the 
grain  prospects.  (Auberry) — Crops  were  damaged  by  the 
heavy  frosts,  but  benefited  by  the  rains. 

Madera  County  (Mader).— Frosts  have  killed  all  the  apri- 
cots and  severely  injured  the  peach  crop.  All  fruit  in  the 
mountains  and  foothills  is  killed  or  very  badly  damaged. 

Tulare  County  (Tulare).— The  rain  has  been  very  benefi- 
cial. (Traver)— Frosts  have  damaged  the  first  crop  of  grapes 
in  this  locality,  but  the  damage  is  slight.  Other  fruit  is  all 
right  yet,  as  the  trees  now  show  more  sound  fruit  than  they 
should  be  allowed  to  mature.  (Tipton)— Plums,  prunes  and 
the  first  crop  cf  grapes  were  killed,  and  some  report  peaches 
badly  injured,  while  others  say  they  were  not  hurt  at  all. 
(Dinuba) — Frost  has  done  much  damage  in  the  vineyards  in 
this  vicinity.    The  young  shoots  are  nearly  all  killed. 

Kern  County. — There  will  be  but  a  small  crop  of  grain 
raised  in  this  vicinity.  (Bakersfield)— Grain  is  looking  well 
and  some  of  the  farmers  are  now  cutting  hay.  The  first  crop 
of  grapes  will  be  a  small  one,  but  the  second  crop  is  expected 
to  be  a  very  good  one. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  County. — fBallard)— Frosts  have  been 
very  detrimental  to  the  vegetable  growth  as  well  as  to  the 
vineyards.  (Santa  Maria)— Fruit  has  been  irreparably  dam- 
aged and  the  best  weather  in  the  world  will  not  bring  it  to 
perfection.  (Guadaloupe)— Rain  of  great  benefit  to  crops  of  all 
kinds. 

Ventura  County. — (Santa  Paula) — Although  no  damage 
has  resulted  to  the  citrus  fruit,  near  Piru  it  is  reported  that 
the  almond  crop  is  about  ruined.  (Saticoy) — Barley  will  be  a 
light  crop. 

Orange  County. — (Tustin) — No  damage  from  frost;  slight 
injury  to  potatoes  where  they  were  planted  on  low  ground. 
Apricots  have  set  unevenly;  some  orchards  are  well  set 
while  others  are  very  poorly  set.    Barley  has  improved. 

Riverside  County. — (Arlington  Heights) — Oranges  and 
lemons  have  been  growing  very  little  during  the  past  month 
on  account  of  cool  weather.  (Compton)— The  prospects  are 
very  poor  for  a  crop. 

San  Diego  County.— (Poway) — Slight  injury  by  frost  dur- 
ing the  week.  (Bernardo)— Frost  has  damaged  corn,  beans 
and  fruit  considerably  during  the  week.  (El  Cajon) — Rain 
has  helped  the  crops  very  materially.  (Otay) — Weather  fav- 
orable for  crops. 

Coast  Counties. 

Mendocino  County. — (Ukiah) — Rains  have  knocked  down 
some  grain.  (Porno) — Grain  looking  well ;  cold  wave  damag- 
ing to  orchards  and  vineyards  and  also  to  gardens. 

Monterey  County  (Jolon). — Weather  favorable  to  grain, 
but  frost  damaged  fruit  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Santa  Cruz  County  (Felton). — Frosts  have  damaged  the 
fruit  crop.  The  wind  has  done  some  damage  to  the  fruit. 
The  hay  and  grain  crops  are  doing  well. 

San  Luis  Onispo  County  (San  Luis  Obispo). — The  frosts  of 
last  week  were  more  injurious  than  at  first  anticipated. 
Rains  have  been  a  very  great  benefit  to  late  crops.  The 
prune  crop  has  been  badly  injured.  (Paso  Robles) — Low  tem- 
perature detrimental  to  fruit,  but  rains  have  been  very  bene- 
ficial to  grain  and  hay. 

Mountain  Counties. 

Modoc  County  (Adin). — The  fruit  crop  has  not  been  dam- 
aged by  the  cold  weather.  Buds  were  not  developed  enough 
to  be  hurt. 

Siskiyou  County  (Yreka). — Weather  continues  very  cold 
and  unfavorable.    Early  fruit  is  about  all  killed. 

Shasta  County  (Shasta). — Vegetation  has  made  little  prog- 
ress.   Grain  and  grass  are  looking  well. 


Frost  Injuries. 


The  following  interesting  statements  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  writers  to  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety : 

From  Nevada  City. — The  fruit  outlook  up  here  is 
I  very  bad.  The  frost  on  March  30th  killed  most  all 
i  the  almonds,  peaches,  cherries  and  three-fourths  of 


the  prunes,  and  the  frost  on  the  16th  of  April 
killed  what  was  left  of  the  fruit  and  even  injured  the 
apples  and  somewhat  the  grapes.  The  latter  are 
saved  so  far  on  my  place,  thanks  to  very  late  prun- 
ing. Late  French  walnuts  and  also  chestnuts  are 
"  all  right,"  and,  strange  to  say,  figs  were  not  in- 
jured, they  being  backward  and  only  as  big  as  a  pin's 
head.  Our  pear  crop  will  be  very  light.  Altogether 
the  outlook  is  very  bad.  Felix  Gillet. 

Nevada  City,  April  22d. 

From  Visalia.— I  am  now  satisfied  that  a  thorough 
irrigation  is  a  better  preventive  than  smudging. 
At  some  places  around  here  there  are  not  5  per  cent 
of  peaches  left,  where  50  per  cent  of  prunes  are  left. 
The  prunes  stood  28  degrees  with  less  injury  than 
peaches.  Taking  the  section  around  Visalia  for  a 
radius  of  six  miles,  there  will  be  one-half  crop  of 
peaches,  70  per  cent  of  prunes  (four-year-old  trees); 
the  three-year-old  trees  (prune)  lost  all  their  fruit. 
There  will  be  a  few  Prunus  Simon!  left,  a  few  Trage- 
dys  and  scarcely  any  Clymans.  My  son  had  been  ir- 
rigating heavily  for  ten  days  previous  to  the  freeze, 
so  that  we  are  hurt  less  than  any  one  in  this  section. 
Our  heaviest  freeze  was  Thursday,  April  16,  temper- 
ature 28°;  17th,  30°;  18th,  32°;  19th,  29°;  20th,  37°. 
This  hurt  my  Clymans  the  worst,  Tragedys  next  and 
only  slightly  the  Primus  Simoni,  with  but  little  dam- 
age to  apricots,  peaches  and  French  prunes,  the 
French  prunes  standing  it  better  than  other  fruits, 
which  was  entirely  contrary  to  my  expectations. 
Other  orchards,  where  the  ground  was  dry,  with  the 
temperature  the  same,  are  badly  hurt. 

Visalia,  April  21st.  I.  H.  Thomas. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Grape  Fruit. 


Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  a  good  deal  of 
interest  has  been  manifest  in  California  respecting 
the  pomelo,  or  grape  fruit,  but  it  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  enthusiasm  which  it  has  created  in 
Florida.  In  some  parts  of  that  State  there  appears 
to  be  something  like  a  craze  for  the  new  fruit,  and 
companies  with  large  capital  have  been  formed  to 
cultivate  it  on  an  extensive  scale.  A  grape  fruit  en- 
thusiast writes  as  follows  from  Venice,  Florida,  to 
the  New  York  Fruit  Trade  Journal  : 

In  the  whole  realm  of  Pomona  no  fruit  has  gained 
more  popular  recognition  among  the  masses  than 
the  Florida  grape  fruit,  variously  called  shaddock 
and  pomelo,  and  by  many  esteemed  as  the  most  deli- 
cious fruit  in  citrus  pomology.  Columns  have  been 
written  in  singing  its  praise,  physicians  have  given 
it  flattering  endorsement,  and  the  noble  fruit  is 
deserving  of  all  and  much  more  than  has  been  said 
about  it. 

Its  Value. — In  medicinal  purposes  it  leads  all  the 
citrus  fruits,  and  its  value  from  this  point  of  view  is 
as  yet  unknown.  Invalids  find  it  just  the  thing  to 
tone  up  their  system  ;  it  is  a  sure  preventive  of  that 
languid  feeling  so  prevalent  in  spring  ;  when  used  in 
fevers  it  is  fully  as  beneficial  as  quinine,  without  the 
deleterious  effect  of  that  drug,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  tonics  in  the  world.  Women  find  it  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  and  a  German  physician  pronounces 
it  a  cure  for  incipient  consumption  and  kindred  lung 
troubles.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  people  with 
weak  lungs  wintering  in  Florida  have  derived  per- 
manent benefits  from  eating  the  fruit  regularly. 

Growth  and  Culture. — In  characteristics,  growth 
and  culture  the  grape  fruit  is  identical  with  the 
orange,  but  it  is  more  prolific,  grows  faster,  bears 
earlier  and  longer  and  is  freer  from  iusect  pests. 
The  loads  of  fruit  this  tree  will  bear  is  astonishing. 
It  is  said  that  one  tree  near  Homeland  has  more 
than  seventy  boxes  in  a  season,  which  is  sold  for  $2 
per  box  on  the  tree.  A  tree  near  Plant  City  netted 
its  owner  $223  in  one  season,  and  from  three  trees  in 
Lee  county  the  princely  sum  of  $600  was  received 
the  season  just  past. 

Adcanfai/es  Orer  the  Orange. — Its  great  size — from 

forty  to  eighty  to  the  box — is  an  advantage,  inas- 
much as  it  gives  more  boxes  to  the  tree  than  the 
orange,  and  as  it  does  not  require  wrapping  like  the 
orauge  and  lemon,  it  can  be  marketed  at  consider- 
able less  expense  than  either  of  those  fruits. 

Then  it  has  advantages  over  the  orange  in  greater 
length  of  marketing  season,  as  the  orange  must  be 
shipped  by  the  latter  part  of  March,  while  the  grape 
fruit  will  hang  on  the  tree  until  the  middle  of  May. 

When  setting  a  grove,  if  budded  trees  are  used, 
fifty  are  generally  put  to  the  acre,  and  if  well  cared 
for  will  bear  the  fourth  year  from  transplanting.  A 
tree  under  best  conditions  will  bear  one  box  the 
fourth  year,  three  the  fifth,  five  the  sixth,  seven  the 
seventh,  eight  the  eighth  and  ten  the  tenth,  with  a 
gradual  increase  until  the  thirteenth  year,  when  the 
maximum  yield  is  supposed  to  be  reached. 

Supply  and  Demand. — Of  late  years  the  fruit  has 
netted  from  $2  to  $10  per  crate  and  at  these  prices 
it  has  been  impossible  to  supply  the  demand.  From 
the  growers'  point  of  view  the  grape  fruit  is  far 
more  profitable  than  the  orange,  and  about  three 
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years  ago  considerable  interest  began  to  be  mani- 
fested in  its  growth,  but  the  freeze  killed  out  all  the 
trees,  except  those  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Manatee 
and  Lee  counties.  The  tree  will  not  stand  as  much 
cold  as  the  orange,  hence  its  culture  will  be  confined 
to  a  limited  area. 

The  question  of  overproduction  will  never  be  a 
worry  to  the  grape  fruit  growers  on  this  account. 
When  located  in  a  freeze-proof  section  the  grape 
fruit  is  bound  to  be  a  veritable  gold  mine,  and  the  in- 
come from  a  five-acre  grove  would  make  a  very 
pretty  sum  to  ballast  a  bank  account. 

All  of  which  is  interesting  enough,  but  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  overenthusiasm.  It  is  true  that  just  now 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  grape  fruit;  that  the 
supply  is  small.  It  is  true  that  enormous  prices 
have  been  obtained  for  small  lots  of  fruit;  but  he  is, 
indeed,  a  hopeful  man  who  expects  such  prices  to 
long  obtain.  No  doubt,  reasonable  profits  may  be 
secured  from  grape-fruit  orchards,  but  fortunes  will 
not  be  made  from  a  few  trees  or  a  few  hundred.  In 
the  long  run  we  suspect  the  orange  will  fully  main- 
tain its  pre-eminence  as  a  profit  winner. 


Forecast   Official    Hammon   Expounds  Frost 
Prevention. 


prevent- 
the  con- 
The  for- 
night  of 
they  be- 


Certainly  we  have  had  frost  enough  this  month  to 
interest  every  one  in  frost  fighting  and  the  result 
will  probably  be  that  we  shall  understand  frost 
phenomena  much  better  than  ever  before  and  learn 
to  fight  them  more  effectively  as  well.  At  the  re- 
cent Farmers'  Institute  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  University  at  San  Jacinto,  Forecast 
Official  W.  H.  Hammon  submitted  a  paper  on 
"Frost  and  How  to  Prevent  It  in  Cerlain  Locali- 
ties." 

What  is  Frost  t — In  studying  methods  of 
ing  injury  from  frost,  a  clear  knowledge  of 
ditions  under  which  it  forms  is  essential, 
mation  of  frost  is  due  to  the  radiation  at 
the  heat  of  plants  and  other  objects  until 
come  cooler  than  the  surrounding  air;  then,  if  the 
air  flows  past  them,  the  moisture  which  it  contains 
is  condensed  upon  them.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
surfaces  is  about  the  freezing  point,  the  condensa- 
tion is  in  the  form  of  dew,  but  if  below,  then  frost  is 
deposited.  Vapor,  or  water,  in  its  invisible  form,  is 
always  present  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  our 
atmosphere,  and  can  always  be  condensed  into 
water  if  the  temperature  be  sufficiently  lowered. 
The  temperature  at  which  condensation  begins  is 
called  the  "dew  point,"  and  varies  with  the  amount 
of  moisture  present.  It  is  always  constant  for  the 
same  amount  of  vapor. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  continually  losing  heat 
by  radiation  into  space,  but  during  the  day  it 
usually  receives  heat  from  the  sun  more  rapidly 
than  it  loses  it  by  radiation,  and  consequently  it 
grows  warmer.  At  night,  however,  solar  heat  is 
cut  off  and  continued  radiation  causes  the  tempera- 
ture to  fall.  Under  favorable  conditions  this  will 
continue  until  the  dew  point  is  reached,  when  the 
heat  received  by  condensation  practically  prevents 
further  cooling.  The  heat  given  off  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  vapor  is  something  enormous. 

When  and  Where. — Radiation  takes  place  more 
rapidly  when  there  is  nothing  to  obscure  the  sky; 
clouds  or  any  other  obstructions  act  as  a  screen  in 
retarding  it.  Radiation  takes  place  more  rapidly 
from  the  surface  of  plants,  etc.,  than  it  does  from 
the  air  about  them,  so  that  on  still  nights  their  sur- 
faces are  frequently  cooled  several  degrees  below 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  One  more 
principle  should  be  considered  in  a  study  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  frost  forms,  and  that  is  the  in- 
creased density  of  the  air  as  its  temperature  is 
lowered.  Owing  to  this  principle,  the  air  on  calm 
nights  arranges  itself  in  accordance  with  its  density. 
The  heavier  cold  air  falls  to  the  surface  and  sur- 
rounds the  plants  and  trees,  thus  increasing  their 
liability  to  injury.  On  still  nights  this  fact  is  often 
very  manifest.  Frequently  a  thermometer  close  to 
the  ground  will  read  five  or  ten  degrees  lower  than 
one  eight  or  ten  feet  higher.  This  principle  causes  the 
air  on  slopes,  as  it  becomes  chilled  by  radiation,  to 
flow  down  into  the  valleys,  where  it  accumulates, 
thus  frequently  causing  severe  frosts  in  the  low- 
lands while  the  hillsides  remain  uninjured.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  frost  does  not  so  readily  occur  on 
windy  nights,  since  the  wind  mixes  the  air  to  a  more 
nearly  uniform  temperature  throughout,  and  causes 
that  near  the  surface  to  be  warmer  than  it  other- 
wise would  be. 

Conditions  Favoring  Frost. — Therefore  the  condi- 
tions favorable  to  frost  formation  are:  (1)  Clear 
sky,  because  radiation  of  heat  is  rapid  under  these 
conditions;  (2)  dry  air,  because  with  dry  air  cooling 
by  radiation  will  continue  to  a  lower  temperature 
before  it  is  checked  by  the  heat  given  off  by  con- 
densation; (3)  still  nights,  because  under  these  cir- 


cumstances the  air  arranges  itself  in  layers  accord- 
ing to  its  density,  and  the  colder,  denser  air  collects 
near  the  surface.  «• 

Prevention  of  Frost, — From  a  study  of  the  forego- 
ing principles  under  which  frost  forms,  it  would 
seem  that  there  would  be  the  greatest  probability  of 
success  in  preventing  frost  or  diminishing  its 
severity,  by  working  along  the  following  lines, 
namely: 

(1)  Diminishing  the  radiation  of  heat;  (2)  raising 
the  dew  point  by  increasing  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air,  thus  making  sensible  the  latent  heat  of 
condensation  at  a  temperature  above  the  danger 
point;  (3)  adding  heat  to  the  air;  (4)  drawing  the 
cold  air  away  from  the  section  which  needs  protec- 
tion; (5)  mixing  the  air  so  as  to  prevent  the  cold  air 
clinging  to  the  surface. 

Cheeking  Radiation. — One  method  of  diminishing 
radiation  which  is  of  considerable  value,  especially  in 
a  level  country,  is  the  obscuring  of  the  sky  by  means 
of  "smudge"  fires.  This  method  has  been  used 
with  success  in  the  level  wheat  fields  of  the  Dakotas 
and  Manitoba,  and  should  be  of  about  equal  value  in 
the  broad  interior  valleys  of  California.  It  is  not  so 
successful  in  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  hilly  country, 
for  while  it  retards  the  radiation  of  heat  in  the  val- 
ley, the  smoke  bank  is  usually  of  less  elevation  and 
radiation  proceeds  uninterruptedly  from  the  hill- 
sides, whence  the  cool  air  flows  down  into  the  valley 
underneath  the  smoke  and  chills  the  plants.  Damp 
straw,  tar,  turpentine,  old  hay,  anything  that  will 
result  in  the  greatest  amount  of  smoke,  will  serve  as 
fuel  for  these  fires.  Have  the  fuel  on  the  ground  in 
advance,  and  start  the  fires  while  the  temperature 
is  several  degrees  above  the  danger  point.  It  is 
estimated  that  smudge  fires  of  dry  material  will  pro- 
tect when  the  temperature  does  not  fall  more  than 
two  degrees  below  the  danger  point. 

Raising  the.  Dew  Point. — The  best  results  in  frost 
protection,  however,  are  to  be  expected  from  the 
application  of  the  second  principle,  namely,  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  so  that  con- 
densation will  take  place  at  a  higher  temperature. 
You  all  know  that  after  a  kettle  of  water  has  been 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  water  begins  to 
boil,  it  still  must  remain  on  the  fire  a  long  time  be- 
fore it  is  all  evaporated.  Now  every  particle  of  heat 
which  was  received  by  the  water  in  evaporating  will 
again  become  manifest  on  its  condensation.  The 
heat  given  off  in  the  condensation  of  water  is  there- 
fore something  enormous.  The  condensation  of  a 
quart  of  water  from  a  vapor  state  will  give  off  suf- 
ficient heat  to  raise  the  temperature  one  degree 
throughout  a  space  fifty  feet  square  and  deep.  The 
condensation  of  fifty  gallons  would  be  sufficient  to 
raise  the  temperature  twelve  degrees  in  a  space 
fifty  feet  deep  and  extending  over  an  entire  acre. 
Since  the  temperature  seldom,  if  ever,  falls  more 
than  five  or  six  degrees  below  the  danger  point,  in 
the  worst  cold  waves  known  to  southern  California, 
it  would  seem  that  if  one-fourth  of  this  heat  could  be 
retained  within  this  100-foot  layer  during  the  critical 
portion  of  the  night,  and  not  unusuall3f  but  two  or 
three  hours,  injury  from  frost  would  be  prevented. 
I  state  with  great  assurance  that  this  seems  possi- 
ble of  accomplishment  and  at  small  expense. 

Essentials  to  Success. — The  essentials  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  result  are:  (1)  the  evaporation  of 
the  necessary  amount  of  water  within  the  region  to 
be  protected;  (2)  the  condensation  near  the  surface 
of  vapor  in  such  quantities  that  the  heat  will  pre- 
vent injury;  (3)  the  retention  of  this  heat  within  the 
region  needing  protection. 

Whatever  method  will  accomplish  these  three 
principles  to  the  best  advantage  and  with  least  ex- 
pense is  probably  preferable.  Unfortunately  the 
most  efficient  and  inexpensive  method  of  carrying 
out  one  principle  may  not  be  found  so  desirable  for 
others.  One  method  that  has  been  suggested  is  the 
building  of  oil  fires  under  large  evaporating  vats  in 
various  portions  of  the  orchards.  But  while  this 
might  be  the  simplest  method  of  evaporating  the 
water,  the  vapor  would  be  poorly  distributed  and 
the  upward  draft  of  the  heat  of  the  fires  would 
carry  a  large  portion  of  the  vapor  above  the  region 
needing  protection  before  condensation  took  place 
and  the  heat  of  condensation  would  thus  be  given  off 
too  high  above  the  surface  to  be  of  value.  This  up- 
ward draught  would  be  further  augmented  by  the 
small  density  of  vapor,  which  is  little  more  than  half 
that  of  dry  air.  It  would  seem  essential  that 
the  draught  of  the  fire  either  be  made  a  minimum  or 
that  the  vapor  be  conducted  horizontally  away  from 
the  fire  and  allowed  to  condense  underneath  the 
trees. 

By  using  small  fires  and  as  they  begin  to  burn 
brightly  spraying  them  with  water  until  they  are 
partially  extinguished,  the  draught  will  be  lessened 
just  at  the  time  that  the  vapor  is  formed  and  it  will 
then  condense  quickly,  while  near  the  surface,  and 
the  liberated  heat  will  warm  the  air  in  the  region 
needing  protection. 

Mr.  Flemings  Method. — Mr 
the  Fleming  Fruit  Company 

has  made  an  ingenious  application  of  this  principle 
which  has  been  proven  efficient.  He  drove  four 
posts  in  the  ground  three  or  four  feet  apart,  be- 
tween which  he  stretched  a  coarse  wire  screen  about 


a  foot  above  the  ground,  on  which  was  piled  straw 
or  manure;  underneath  this  he  placed  a  pot  of  burn- 
ing tar  or  other  fuel.  The  straw  was  thoroughly 
moistened  with  water,  and  as  it  dried  it  was  again 
dampened.  He  also  erected  similar  screens  between 
four  posts  on  his  truck  wagon.  Dirt  was  thrown  on 
the  wagon  bed  to  keep  it  from  burning  and  a  pot  of 
burning  tar  placed  underneath  the  screen  as  in  the 
other  instances.  A  barrel  of  water  was  placed  on 
the  wagon  from  which  the  straw  on  the  screen  was 
kept  moistened  and  this  portable  fire  was  then 
driven  about  the  orchard  where  most  needed.  As 
might  be  expected,  this  device  proved  the  more 
efficient,  for  in  this  case  the  fire  did  not  remain  in 
any  place  long  enough  to  produce  an  upward 
draught,  and  he  states  that  the  wagon  was  followed 
by  a  long  white  trail  of  condensed  vapor  or  mist, 
which,  due  to  the  mass  of  the  particles  of  the  warm 
water  suspended  in  the  air,  radiated  the  heat  near 
the  surface.  He  states  that  by  the  use  of  these 
methods,  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  frost  was 
visible  in  his  orchard  of  400  acres  during  the  freez- 
ing weather  early  in  March,  while  serious  injury 
occurred  in  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Ditzlers  Plan. — Another  similar  device  has 
been  suggested  and  I  understand  application  has 
been  made  for  a  patent  upon  it.  It  consists  of  an. 
air  blast  for  the  fire,  the  fan  of  which  is  operated  by 
|  a  sprocket  wheel  and  chain  attached  to  the  wheel  of 
the  wagon  on  which  the  fire  is  placed.  The  blast 
causes  an  intense  fire,  which  is  blown  through  the 
wet  straw  or  other  substance  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion and  forces  a  long  column  of  condensed  vapor 
underneath  the  trees  for  a  long  distance  from  the 
wagon.  This  device  has  the  advantage  'that  fewer 
fires  are  necessary,  since  much  larger  ones  can  be 
used,  as  the  upward  draught  is  destroyed  by  the 
blast,  which  blows  the  heat  and  vapor  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction.  All  these  plans  also  bring  into 
operation  the  third  principle  of  protection,  adding 
heat  to  the  air. 

Draining  Cold  Air.  —  At  places  where  a  steam 
boiler  is  available,  excellent  protection  can  un- 
doubtedly be  obtained  for  a  region  one  or  two  hun- 
dred yards  about  it,  by  conducting  the  steam  in 
pipes  such  a  distance  from  the  location  of  the  plant 
and  allowing  it  to  escape  from  small  jets  underneath 
the  trees.  This  should  be  a  very  efficient  means  of 
protection,  but  of  course  the  expense  would  utterly 
preclude  the  maintenance  of  a  steam  plant  of  this 
character,  just  for  this  purpose.  However,  where 
there  is  use  for  such  a  plant  for  pumping  or  other 
purposes,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  make  use 
of  this,  when  necessary  for  purposes  of  protection. 
It  should  be  located  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  val- 
ley, where  the  fire  will  dissipate  the  pool  of  cold  air 
that  accumulates  in  that  locality,  by  drawing  it  into 
the  fire,  when  it  is  heated  and  rises,  and  more  cool 
air  is  drawn  in  to  take  its  place.  This  then  becomes 
an  application  of  the  fourth  principle  of  protection 
of  draining  away  the  cold  air. 


George  A.  Fleming,  of 
at  Visalia,  California, 


Irrigation. — While  undoubtedly  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  water  by  means  of  fires  and  its  consequent 
condensation,  is  the  most  efficient  method  of  protec- 
tion, still  every  additional  aid  which  can  be  brought 
into  use  should  not  be  neglected.  In  places  where 
irrigation  can  be  used  it  will  be  found  of  great  value, 
as  the  water  evaporated  from  the  moist  soil  will 
usually  raise  the  dew  point  on  dry,  still  nights 
several  degrees.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  evapora- 
tion takes  place  slowly  and  a  slight  movement 
causes  the  air  to  move  away  before  it  has  absorbed 
much  moisture  and  the  air  over  the  orchard  is  but 
the  less  benefited  on  this  account. 

The  method  of  spraying  water  upon  the  trees  dur- 
ing the  period  of  lowest  temperature  will  be  found  a 
very  valuable  supplemental  protection  and  should  be 
resorted  to  if  the  protection  obtained  from  the 
other,  more  efficient  methods,  is  still  insufficient  to 
avoid  injury. 

When  to  Protect.  —  Before  closing  this  paper  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  add  a  few  suggestions  on 
the  above  topic. 

The  experience  of  the  past  two  seasons  has  shown 
that  forecasts  of  sudden  and  decided  changes  in, 
temperature  over  a  large  territory  are  among  the 
most  accurate  made  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  conse- 
quently it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  if  suitable 
arrangements  are  made,  warnings  may  be  received 
of  those  otherwise  unexpected  cool  waves  which  will 
result  in  frost.  There  are  instances,  however,  when 
the  general  forecasts  of  the  Weather  Bureau  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  sufficiently  specific  to  provide  for 
the  different  conditions  that  will  prevail  in  various 
sections.  The  temperature  frequently  remains  for 
several  days  near  the  critical  point  and  a  change  of 
a  very  few  degrees,  or  a  local  clearing  or  clouding  of 
the  sky,  will  cause  or  prevent  injury.  Then  the  con- 
ditions in  certain  localities  are  such  as  to  make  them 
more  susceptible  to  frost  than  the  surrounding  re- 
gion. Professor  Willis  E.  Moore,  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  states  that  while  forecast  official 
in  Wisconsin  he  observed  that  a  frost  occurring  im- 
mediately after  a  rain  was  not  as  injurious  as  when 
the  ground  and  plants  were  dry.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  orchardist  be  able  to  judge  at 
times  for  himself  when  danger  from  frost  is  immi- 
nent.   For  this  purpose  he  should  be  provided  with 
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a  wet  and  dry  bulb  hygrometer  or  psychrometer,  by 
which  the  dew  point  of  the  air  can  be  determined. 

Preparing  for  a  Frost. — If,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
dew  point  is  near  the  critical  temperature,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  protecting  if  necessary. 
If,  at  a  later  hour,  the  dew  point  is  constant  or 
lower,  the  sky  clear  or  clearing  and  the  air  calm,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  temperature  will 
fall  to  the  dew  point  during  the  night.  The  efforts 
to  protect  should  be  based  on  this  dew  point.  If  it 
merely  approximates  the  danger  point  (and  no 
warning  of  more  severe  temperatures  has  been 
given)  but  little  protection  will  be  necessary,  and 
action  may  be  delayed  until  the  temperature  is  but 
a  few  degrees  above  the  danger  point.  However,  if 
the  dew  point  be  several  degrees  below  that  liable 
to  cause  injury,  or  if  it  be  falling,  or  if  a  change  to 
colder  weather  is  anticipated,  efforts  to  protect 
should  be  undertaken  earlier.  The  ground  should 
be  irrigated  during  the  day,  vaporizing  fires  started 
when  the  temperature  is  several  degrees  above  the 
critical  point,  and  if  the  temperature  continues  to 
fall  they  should  be  increased  until  dense  fog  or  mist 
envelops  the  entire  space.  If  the  temperature 
should  then  fall  to  the  danger  point  the  trees  and 
plants  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  up  the  vaporizing  fires. 

Co-operation  Desirable. — It  is  evident  that  in  at- 
tempting to  protect  one  ranch,  the  owner  will,  in  a 
measure,  protect  his  neighbor;  therefore,  if  some 
arrangements  for  co-operating  among  individuals  in 
the  same  locality  were  made,  the  greatest  protec- 
tion could  be  provided  at  the  minimum  expense. 
Arrangements  could  be  made  which  would  insure 
the  distribution  of  a  frost  warning  from  the  Weather 
Bureau  throughout  the  entire  district.  Some  per- 
son provided  with  a  telephone  could  receive  the 
warnings  from  the  Bureau,  and  in  turn,  telephone 
them  to  all  others  having  such  instruments.  All  so 
receiving  them  could  display  the  frost  signal  and 
thus  the  warning  would  be  quite  thoroughly  dis- 
tributed. Then  by  co-operation  in  distribution  the 
best  results  would  be  obtained. 

It  may  be  believed  that  the  trouble  and  expense 
necessary  to  carry  out  these  plans  are  greater  than 
the  benefit  accruing  from  the  protection,  but  this 
seems  hardly  true  as  a  general  rule.  The  supplies 
needed  in  the  various  methods  are  inexpensive. 
Any  old  rubbish  is  suitable  for  fuel  for  the  fires. 
The  apparatus  used  in  spraying  trees  to  avoid  in- 
jury from  insect  pests  is  suitable  for  spraying  to 
avoid  frost,  and  the  only  other  material  necessary 
is  water.  Really  the  trouble,  inconvenience  and 
labor  are  practically  the  only  drawbacks,  while  the 
gain  may  amount,  at  times,  to  many  thousand  dol- 
lars. 


An  Appeal  for  Horticultural  Education. 


In  the  faith  that  fruit  growing  is  to  be  among  the 
larger  interests  of  the  State,  the  Oregon  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  is  trying  to  have  a  "  rudi- 
mentary line  of  instruction  in  horticulture  "  intro- 
duced into  the  public  school  system.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  board  the  resolutions  printed  below 
were  unanimously  adopted.  In  transmitting  these 
resolutions  to  the  Rural  Press  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  Mr.  John  Minto,  remarks  that  "California  is 
even  more  vitally  interested  in  horticulture  than  is 
Oregon,  and  this  movement  ought  to  arouse  general 
interest  and  discussion  in  such  a  community. "  Fol- 
lowing are  the  resolutions  : 

To  the  Hon.  Board  of  Public  Instruction— Gentlemen  :  Here- 
with we  beg  to  hand  you,  for  your  kind  consideration,  the 
following  resolutions : 

Whereas,  For  some  time  during  the  past  it  has  seemed  to 
the  several  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  that  there  is  a  great  necessity  for  more 
rudimentary  knowledge  among  our  people  on  the  subject  of 
horticulture ;  and 

Whereas,  This  occupation  is  fast  becoming  our  greatest  in- 
dustry, and  one  in  which  the  general  public  is  and  should  be 
interested ;  and 

Whereas,  It  would  be  a  lifelong  benefit  to  the  recipients, 
whether  the  life's  labor  was  spent  in  country  or  city  occupa- 
tion ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  impossible  for  the  State  Board  in  its  work 
to  reach  the  youths  of  our  land  in  this  fundamental  instruc- 
tion ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  board  that  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Instruction  should  take  measures  to 
introduce  into  the  public  schools  of  this  State  a  rudimentary 
line  of  instruction  in  horticulture,  as  the  essential  element 
of  our  education  to  fit  men  and  women  for  intelligent  labor  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  orchard. 


THE  FIELD. 

Suggestions  for  California  Tobacco  Growing. 

The  interest  in  trials  of  tobacco  growing  in  this 
State  is  very  keen  and  wide.  The  University  has 
sent  out  seed  to  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  applicants 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  too  late  now  to  start 
in  for  this  year  unless  one  can  find  plants  ready  for 
use,  for  there  is  not  time  to  begin  with  the  seed. 
But  the  interest  demands  suggestions  for  culture 
even  though  it  may  be  another  year  before  the  crop 
can  be  put  in  the  ground.  Mr.  Edgar  Briggs  of  Sau 
Francisco  has  given  much  attention  to  this  subject 


both  in  the  field  and  the  market  and  has  written  out 
his  views  at  some  length  for  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  whence  we  borrow  the  matter  for  our 
readers. 

Conditions  for  Tobacco. — The  sections  of  California 
best  adapted  to  the  growing  and  curing  of  Havana 
seed  leaf  tobacco  will  be  found  between  the  outer  or 
western  rim  of  the  Coast  Range  mountains  and  the 
inner  or  eastern  range  separating  the  great  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  from  the  immediate 
coast  counties.  Within  this  space  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  interior  is  modified  so  that  the  temperature 
during  the  summer  months  has  a  range  from  80°  to 
100°  Fahrenheit. 

The  area  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  so-called 
cigar  leaf  tobacco  embraced  within  this  belt  contains 
more  acres  than  the  entire  island  of  Cuba,  if  that 
island  were  one  entire  tobacco  plantation;  besides 
which  there  are  many  valleys  west  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  in  Sacramento,  Butte,  Yuba, 
San  Joaquin,  and  other  counties,  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  perfecting  of  this  and  many  other  aromatic 
plants,  when  properly  studied  and  intelligently 
cultivated,  and  where  the  water  from  the  many 
streams  flowing  from  the  mountains  can  be  utilized 
in  irrigation. 

California  has  all  of  the  varieties  of  soil  and  di- 
versity of  climate  for  the  production  of  all  the  fruits 
and  vegetable  products  grown  in  the  semi-tropics 
and  the  temperate  zones.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  California  farmers  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  great  natural  advantages  within  their  reach  to 
produce  those  things  that  will  bear  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  market  and  afford  a  profit  for  the  time, 
labor,  and  expense  of  production.  There  is  no  article 
produced  that  will  afford  better  or  surer  remunera- 
tion than  tobacco. 

The  land  that  will  produce  hops,  peaches  and 
other  pitted  fruits  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  Adobe  and  alkaline  lands  must  be  avoided. 
With  these  exceptions,  tobacco  will  take  kindly  to 
any  and  all  soils. 

Yield  and  Value — The  average  yield  of  Havana 
seed  will  be  not  less  than  one  thousand  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  should  not  cost  more  than  $50  per  acre  to 
produce  from  seeding  to  the  cured  leal. 

The  price  must  vary  according  to  quality.  A 
good  average  Havana  filler  will  sell  readily  in  the 
Eastern  market  for  from  25  to  50  cents  per  pound, 
while  choice  wrappers  will  bring  from  50  cents  to  $1. 
Choice  Sumatra  wrappers  are  ready  sale  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  at  from  $1.50  to  $2  50 
per  pound,  and  the  supply  is  unequal  to  the  demand. 
Choice  Havana  fillers,  imported,  sell  for  from  $1  to 
$1.50  per  pound,  while  wrappers  sell  for  from  $1.50 
to  $3. 

This  will  demonstrate  what  can  be  realized  when 
our  tobacco  growers  shall  have  gained  the  experi- 
ence necessary. 

Tobacco  buildings  will  be  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  best  results.  These  can  be  cheaply  constructed 
of  adobe,  and  will  last  for  all  time. 

Kinds  of  Tobacco. — There  is  another  class  of  tobacco 
— known  as  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
etc. — used  in  manufacturing  plug,  chewing,  fine  cut, 
cigarette,  and  smoking.  This  class  can  be  grown 
to  perfection  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State, 
and  is  much  easier  handled  than  cigar  leaf.  Any 
farmer  who  can  grow  cabbage  can  grow  and  cure 
this  class  in  this  climate,  only  requiring  sheds  to 
protect  it  from  the  weather  after  it  has  been 
harvested.  The  yield  will  average  2,000  pounds  and 
upwards  per  acre.  The  cost  of  production  will  be 
slightly  less  than  cigar  leaf.  The  price  runs  from 
8  cents  for  lugs,  or  the  inferior  grades,  to  as  high  as 
25  cents  for  choice  canary  or  yellow  leaf.  By  sun- 
curing,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  crop  can  be  cured 
first  class. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  profits  of  tobacco-grow- 
ing must  be,  and  the  world  is  our  market.  This  may 
seem  a  rather  florid  statement,  but  facts  are  stub- 
born things. 

History. — In  1860  to  1864  Sonoma,  Napa,  and 
Santa  Clara  counties  produced  large  amounts  of 
tobacco,  which  was  worked  into  plug,  chewing,  aud 
smoking — all  of  which  found  a  ready  market  at  high 
prices.  At  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  opening  of 
the  Southern  States,  the  stock  on  hand  was  forced 
on  the  market,  and  there  being  no  large  factories 
on  this  coast,  there  seemed  to  be  no  inducement  for 
farmers  to  continue  growing  the  plant. 

In  the  early  seventies,  Mr.  J.  D.  Culp,  who  had 
continued  its  production,  formed  a  company,  and 
many  millions  of  pounds  were  produced,  and  sold  in 
the  East  at  prices  which  netted  the  producer  from 
$300  to  $1,000  per  acre.  He  has  gold  and  silver 
medals  awarded  him  in  California,  New  York, 
Australia,  and  at  the  Centennial  in  1876,  and  has 
done  more  to  bring  the  cultivation  and  curing  of 
tobacco  to  perfection  than  any  man  now  living;  and 
his  process  of  curing  and  preparing  for  market  will 
enable  any  close  observer  to  do  what  he  is  and  has 
been  doing  for  this  product  in  California.  The  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  should  by  all  means  obtain  from  him  his  ad- 
vanced methods,  and  furnish  them  to  the  growers. 

The  writer  has  had  many  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  growing,  curing,  and  handling  of  tobacco 


in  all  its  forms,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  such  in- 
formation as  will  enable  the  grower  to  produce  a 
good,  merchantable  article;  but  to  Mr.  Culp  belongs 
the  methods  that  will  enable  the  producer  to  obtain 
the  most  perfect  results  in  curing  cigar  leaf  tobacco. 

Preparations  of  the  Sced-Bed. — The  ground  selected 
should  be  on  the  south  side  of  some  whitewashed 
shed,  fence,  or  building— white  will  act  as  a  reflector, 
and  give  warmth  to  the  young  plants.  The  ground 
should  be  well  drained.  Plow  or  spade  deep,  say  10 
to  12  inches.  Burn  straw  or,  better,  brush  after 
spading;  this  will  destroy  bugs  and  weed  seeds, 
besides  supplying  potash,  upon  which  the  young 
plants  feed.  Then  go  over  the  ground,  carefully 
pulverizing  the  soil. 

To  each  bed  3  feet  wide  and  30  feet  long  take  an 
ounce  of  live  seed  not  more  than  two  years  old;  mix 
it  into  a  pint  of  dry  ashes  and  sow  broadcast,  as 
evenly  as  possible.  Then  either  roll  lightly  with  a 
light  garden  roller,  or  pat  the  ground  lightly  with  a 
spade,  and  your  seed-beds  are  all  right. 

Place  a  board,  not  more  than  6  to  8  inches  wide, 
edgewise  on  the  north  side  of  the  beds.  Take  strips 
of  boards,  say  three  inches  wide,  and  make  frames 
of  convenient  size  to  handle;  tack  on  to  these  frames 
cheese  cloth,  making  covers  for  the  beds.  These 
will  protect  the  young  plants  from  being  broken  in 
case  of  heavy  showers  of  rain,  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  them  in  case  of  frost.  Water  frequently 
through  these  coverings,  as  the  young  plants  are 
tender  and  easily  broken.  Care  should  be  had  not 
to  chill  the  ground  by  too  much  water.  Never  per- 
mit the  ground  to  become  clammy  or  a  crust  to  form. 
When  the  plants  are  fairly  started  above  the  ground, 
remove  the  covers  and  let  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
reach  them,  avoiding  extreme  heat  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  In  thirty  or  more  days  the  plants  will 
have  reached  the  height  of  4  to  6  inches,  and  will 
have  four  or  more  leaves.  Then  remove  the  cover- 
ing entirely,  if  after  the  season  of  frost,  and  your 
plants  will  in  a  few  days  become  hardy  and  ready  to 
set  out  in  the  field.  Never  permit  weeds  to  grow  in 
your  seed-beds. 

The  Plantation. — The  land  intended  for  your  planta- 
tion should  be  thorougly  and  deeply  plowed,  say  10 
or  more  inches;  if  the  ground  had  previously  been 
in  grain,  summer-following  would  be  desirable,  as 
most  grain-growers  plow  only  4  to  6  inches  deep, 
and  thus  is  formed  an  artificial  subsoil  which  will 
preveut  the  tap-root  of  the  plant  from  going  deep 
enough  to  reach  the  moisture. 

After  plowing  and  cross-plowing,  and  then  board- 
ing, you  should  see  that  there  are  no  clods — the  finer 
the  ground  the  better,  as  it  will  retain  and  in  hot 
weather  supply  moisture  to  the  plants. 

Your  ground  being  ready,  draw  as  many  plants 
as  you  can  set  that  day,  care  being  taken  to  moisten 
the  plant  beds  so  that  in  drawing  the  roots  are  not 
broken.  Keep  the  plants  covered  after  pulling,  and 
moisten  often  so  that  they  will  not  wilt. 

Then  plow  a  furrow  and  bac  kfurrow,  thus  forming 
a  ridge,  upon  which  you  set  your  plants  for  Havana 
tobacco.  The  rows  or  ridges  should  be  from  2J  to 
3  feet  apart  and  the  plants  in  the  row  2  feet  apart. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  hole  in  which  the  plant 
is  set  (make  with  a  peg  or  dowel)  is  sufficiently  deep 
to  let  the  roots  have  room  enough  without  cramping. 
Then  press  the  soil  closely  around  the  stem,  placing 
a  small  tuft  of  grass  upon  the  plant,  and  your  plant 
is  properly  set. 

Cultivation. — Plant  rows  in  the  field  from  north 
to  south;  this  will  allow  the  sun  to  stream  in  along 
the  rows,  and  keep  the  ground  warm.  Never  plant 
east  and  west,  if  the  conformation  of  the  ground 
will  permit. 

In  a  few  days  the  plants  will  have  taken  hold  of 
the  soil,  and  you  can  remove  the  covering.  Then 
run  a  cultivator  between  the  rows;  and  if  any  weeds 
are  growing  between  the  plants,  remove  them  by 
hand  if  necessary,  or  with  the  hoe.  Thorough 
cultivation,  in  soil  properly  prepared,  will  draw  the 
moisture  to  the  surface,  and  is  equal  to  ordinary 
irrigation  where  that  is  not  convenient.  Continue 
your  cultivation  three  or  four  times,  until  the  plants 
have  reached  a  height  of  from  3  to  4  feet,  then  cease, 
as  the  plant  will  by  this  time  have  thrown  out  in- 
numerable hair-like  fibers,  and  by  cultivating  after 
that  these  would  be  destroyed,  and  your  plants 
would  mature  prematurely. 

See  to  it  that  all  suckers  are  broken  off,  as  they 
make  their  appearance  at  the  point  where  the  leaf 
joins  the  stalk. 

Cutting  and  Curing. — When  the  leaves  begin  to 
show  spots  of  yellowish  green,  and  the  deep  green 
shades  off  into  a  lighter  or  yellowish  green,  and  the 
flowers  begin  to  show  themselves,  your  tobacco  is 
ripening — say  in  August  or  thereabouts,  varying 
with  the  climate. 

At  this  stage,  in  the  Eist,  the  planter  bjgins  to 
top  his  tobacco,  and  in  fifteen  to  thirty  days  the 
leaves  become  large  and  heavy.  This  is  necessary 
there,  as  their  season  is  short  and  they  must  harvest 
their  crop  before  the  frosts  of  September  come. 
Here,  where  our  seasons  are  long  and  often  without 
frost,  even  in  November,  it  would  be  a  mistake. 
Let  your  plant  form  its  seed  pods,  and  do  not  top 
until  the  day  of,  or  a  day  or  two  before,  cutting.  In 
our  climate,  where  a  large  amount  of  honey  dew  is 
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generated,  the  tobacco  would  become  too  strong  and 
rank  were  we  to  top  as  they  do  in  the  East.  The 
percentage  of  power  required  to  produce  the  flower 
and  seed  pod  modifies  and  reduces  this  strength. 

Tobacco  should  uever  be  cut  when  the  dew  is  on 
the  leaf,  nor  yet  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Cut  as 
much  each  clay  as  you  can  handle  easily.  With  a 
hatchet  cut  the  stalk  near  the  ground,  and  let  it  lie 
in  the  field  until  wilted.  Take  care  that  it  does  not 
remain  long  enough  on  the  hot  ground  to  burn;  if 
you  do,  your  tobacco  is  of  little  value.  Having  lain 
long  enough  to  wilt,  take  it  up  and  move  to  some 
shady  place,  or  pile  it  in  the  field,  care  being  taken 
in  piling  not  to  break  or  tear  the  leaves.  There  let 
it  remain.  If  the  pile  shows  a  disposition  to  gener- 
ate heat  above  110°  Fahrenheit,  you  can  stop  its 
heating  by  gently  raising  and  fanning.  Then  when 
the  heat  has  reached  the  above  mark  (110°),  if 
Virginia,  you  can  hang  on  the  racks  and  let  the  sun 
do  the  rest.  Should  it  be  excessively  hot  and  the 
moisture  evaporating  too  rapidly,  the  leaves  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  cure,  press  the  plants  closer, 
and,  if  necessary,  add  more  fresh  plants,  thus  sup- 
plying moisture.  In  ten  or  fifteen  days  your  tobacco 
will  be  ready  for  stripping,  hanging  up,  and  piling 
loosely  in  bulk,  where  any  excess  of  moisture  will 
pass  off.  Then  on  some  foggy  day  you  can  grade 
and  pack  in  hogsheads  or  in  cases,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  market.  All  of  this  class  of  tobacco  is  packed 
for  market  in  hogsheads  of  say  from  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds. 

The  same  process  of  curing  will  answer  for  Havana 
tobacco  up  to  the  point  of  hanging  up.  This  should 
be  done  in  buildings  where  the  temperature  can  be 
controlled,  as  it  has  to  pass  through  a  process  of 
fermentation  to  develop  the  aromas  and  the  proper 
coloring  matter.  This  can  be  done  by  a  system  of 
pilings,  where  the  proper  buildings  are  not  at  hand, 
the  object  being  to  prolong  the  process  so  that  the 
moisture  does  not  evaporate  so  fast  as  to  carry  with 
it  the  aromas  and  coloring  matter.  The  process  has 
undergone  great  improvement  in  the  past  three 
years,  through  the  study  and  untiring  efforts  of  Mr. 
J.  D.  Culp,  of  San  Benito,  who  has  simplified  and 
cheapened  the  method,  at  the  same  time  rendering 
success  certain. 

How  to  Make  Racks. — I  omitted  to  describe  the 
mode  of  hanging.  Racks  can  be  made  by  any  one 
with  a  saw  and  hammer.  Take  scantling  2x4  and 
tack  on  boards,  on  one  side  say  18  inches  apart;  on 
the  reverse  side  the  same,  leaving  a  space  between 
the  front  and  rear  of  an  inch  or  more,  so  that  the 
plant  rests  on  the  front  board,  while  the  rear  holds 
the  butt  end  of  the  stalk.  This  enables  a  person 
to  hang  twice  as  many  stalks  as  in  the  old  method. 
The  leaves  all  hang  down  at  a  slight  angle,  giving 
every  leaf  the  advantage  of  not  touching  the  other. 
These  racks  may  be  as  high  as  you  please,  though  a 
person  standing  on  the  ground  will  find  7  feet  high 
enough;  in  buildings  they  can  be  the  height  of  the 
building. 

Conclusion. — I  have  thus  hurriedly  given  you  such 
information  as  my  time  will  allow,  yet  in  addition 
might  say  that  after  the  ground  has  been  plowed, 
harrowed,  and  boarded,  it  should  stand  three  or  four 
days,  in  which  time  the  lower  moisture  would  be 
drawn  to  the  surface.  Then  ridge  as  described 
above,  and  set  the  plants  on  the  apex  of  the  ridge. 

Tobacco  does  not  need  the  amount  of  rain  that 
many  other  plants  do,  as  it  is  a  great  feeder  from 
the  atmosphere  and  readily  adapts  itself  to  condi- 
tions. Irrigation,  if  it  could  be  had,  and  used  a  few 
days  before  planting,  would  start  the  plant  quickly. 
Many  forget  that  the  use  of  water  should  be  care- 
fully adapted  to  the  particular  product  and  the  soil 
as  well  as  the  climate,  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 
Most  irrigators  use  too  much  water,  chilling  and 
dissolving  the  elements  of  the  soil  and  impoverishing 
it  to  such  a  degree  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  have 
become  comparatively  barren.  The  subject  of  irriga- 
tion is  one  of  great  interest  to  California  and  not 
well  understood  by  most  of  our  farmers  and  fruit 
growers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  men  of  practical  experience  and  close  analyt- 
ical thought  will  take  up  the  study  and  benefit  the 
State  thereby. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Dairying  in  Arizona. 

At  a  convention  of  farmers  recently  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  there 
was  a  discussion  on  dairying,  which  will  interest  all 
who  are  operating  with  cows  in  hot  countries.  M. 
F.  A.  Hough  of  Tempe  spoke  from  experience  in 
Salt  River  valley  and  commented  strongly  upon  some 
of  the  advantages  aud  comforts  of  that  valley  as  a 
dairy  country.  During  almost  the  entire  year  they 
are  blest  with  cloudless  skies,  warm  sunshine  and 
sufficient  water  to  insure  a  continuous  growth  of 
vegetation.  While  some  dry  feed  is  required,  there 
are  always  green  pastures,  making  this  a  paradise 
for  the  cow.  No  expensive  barns  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  chilling  sleet,  biting  blasts  or  drift- 


ing snow.  The  flies  even  do  not  molest  the  tranquil- 
ity of  her  satisfied  fullness.  By  streams  of  living 
water  she  basks  in  the  sunshiue  and  literally  wades 
knee-deep  in  clover.  The  climate  is  such  that  one 
can  milk  his  cows  in  the  open  air  in  comfort 
at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Alfalfa  Dairying. — One  of  the  elements  essentia!  to 
successful  dairying  is  cheap  food  ;  this  we  certainly 
find  in  the  alfalfa  pastures,  miles  in  extent.  We 
have  green  feed  the  rear  round,  whose  chief  merit  is 
its  cheapness.  Alfalfa  is  not  considered  an  ideal 
ration  for  milch  cows.  It  seems  to  lack  in  fat,  and 
the  butter  made  from  it  does  not  have  that  delicate 
flavor  and  is  not  so  firm  and  waxy  as  that  made  from 
feeding  more  solid  food.  Alfalfa  is  a  soft  feed  and 
produces  soft  butter  and  soft  flesh.  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  is  better  for  producing  cheese  and  is  rich  in 
the  proper  elements.  Our  milk  has  a  large  ratio  of 
casein  to  fat.  Although  fat  is  the  principal  element 
of  value  in  cheese  as  well  as  butter,  the  abundance 
of  casein  gives  a  large  yield  to  cheese.  With  proper 
care  of  the  milk  and  careful  handling  of  the  cheese, 
as  fine  a  quality  can  be  made  here  as  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada.  Here  the  butter- 
maker  also  saves  the  expense  of  coloring,  as  the  food 
gives  it  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  the  year  round. 
Another  advantage,  which  at  first  though  might 
seem  to  be  a  disadvantage,  is  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  good  article  of  butter  or  cheese  without 
expensive  machinery  and  proper  facilities  for  cool- 
ing. This  prevents  the  production  of  what  is  prop- 
erly known  as  "'country  butter."  This  is  a  little 
hard  on  the  man  who  makes  dairying  a  side  issue  ; 
but  a  decided  advantage  to  the  man  who  gives  his 
time,  thought  and  means  to  it  as  a  business. 

Jiist  Facilities  Requisite. — He  who  invests  capital 
must  needs  buy  the  best  machinery  and  make  use  of 
the  newest  and  most  efficient  methods  of  handling  his 
milk  to  insure  against  loss  in  a  warm  climate.  He 
must  make  a  first-class  article  and  get  his  products 
before  the  public  in  good  shape. 

Arizona  Markets. — It  is  well  to  glance  at  the  mar- 
ket facilities,  for  on  this  depends  the  success  of  the 
business.  We  may  be  able  to  make  great  quantities 
of  the  best  butter  and  cheese,  but  without  sufficient 
market  our  hands  are  tied.  So  far  as  the  home  mar- 
ket is  concerned,  there  is  a  good  demand  and  prices 
are  fair  ;  but  for  shipping  butter  we  are  somewhat 
at  a  disadvantage  ;  express  rates  are  high  and  but- 
ter must  be  well  iced.  Then,  too,  wheu  we  begin  to 
ship  butter,  we  must  compete  with  Eastern  cream- 
eries, who  ship  their  butter  in  through-line  refriger- 
ator cars  and  send  it  from  the  far  East  at  less  cost 
than  we  can  send  it  to  uear-by  cities  in  the  Terri- 
tory. Butter  is  made  to  use  or  sell,  not  to  keep  ; 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  butter  made  from  feed- 
ing alfalfa.  Our  market  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  East,  where  a  creamery  can  consign  its  entire 
output  to  one  firm.  We  have  no  large  cities  within 
reach  ;  all  our  butter  must  be  sold  in  small  quantities 
and  to  customers  scattered  far  and  near.  The  dairy 
business  is  becoming  one  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 
Run  on  the  co  operative  plan,  it  is  possible  for  small 
ranchers  to  place  their  products  where  they  get  sure 
returns.  It  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

Discussion  on  /•*. » ding. — Chaplain  Scott.  "  In  feed- 
ing forty  or  fifty  cows  I  used  sugar  beets  and  added 
a  certain  quantity  of  corn  meal.  I  increased  the 
quantity  five  to  eight  gallons  a  day  and  also  increased 
the  quantity  of  cream.  I  raise  large  quantities  of 
sweet  potatoes  and  get  more  milk  and  better  quality, 
apparently,  when  I  feed  sweet  potatoes  in  the  fall. 
I  have  never  fed  anv  bran  in  connection  with  al- 
falfa." 

A  gentleman  stated  that  he  had  spent  twenty-five 
years  feeding  cattle  for  fat  stock  shows  and  had  been 
very  successful  in  putting  on  fat.  He  believed  in 
feeding  bran  and  that  it  would  increase  the  butter 
fat.  He  did  not  believe  sweet  potatoes  would  be  of 
any  value.  The  sugar  beet  will  sometimes  add  value 
to  the  ration. 

Mr.  Christy  :  "  In  feeding  130  head  of  cattle  last 
spring,  a  mixture  of  half-and-half  rolled  barley  and 
bran,  with  all  the  alfalfa  they  wanted,  I  was  able  to 
put  on  more  fat  in  thirty  days  than  I  ever  put  on  in 
sixty  days  on  any  other  food.  The  grain  feed  was 
alfalfa  and  volunteer  grain." 

Mr.  Kays  :  "  I  am  making  100  pounds  of  butter  a 
week  from  my  little  herd.  I  feed  bran  and  know  it 
pays  well  in  the  winter.  Bran  usually  costs  $12  a 
ton,  sometimes  as  much  as  $16.  I  feed  perhaps  four 
quarts  a  day.  During  the  winter  the  cows  have  all 
the  hay  they  will  eat.  In  summer  I  feed  nothing  but 
the  alfalfa." 

Alfalfa  Bloat. — Chairman  Devol  :  "  The  only  sure 
|  remedy  that  I  can  give  is  the  use  of  the  trocar  and 
canula  ;  or,  if  you  haven't  this  instrument,  simply 
puncture  the  paunch  with  a  knife  at  a  point  equally 
distant  from  the  back,  the  hip-joint  and  the  small 
rib,  and  keep  the  puncture  open  with  a  quill  or  tube. 
The  cattle  treated  should  be  kept  off  alfalfa  for  a 
number  of  days  and  for  a  day  or  two  should  have 
very  little  food,  and  that  of  a  soft  and  easily  digested 
nature." 

Mr.  Isaacs  :  "I  think  the  best  way  is  to  draw  the 
i  tongue  out  as  far  as  possible  and  hold  it ;  if  you  do 
not  like  this,  take  a  stick  as  large  as  your  wrist, 


place  it  in  the  mouth  and  leave  the  cow  to  take  care 
of  herself ;  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  she  will  be  all 

right." 

Professor  Gulley  :  "  The  best  way  is  to  put  a  wet 
blanket  on  the  cow's  back." 

Mr.  Kays  :  "  For  six  years  I  have  kept  from  15  to 
30  cows,  and  kept  them  as  fat  as  they  ought  to  be  for 
milk,  and  1  have  never  lost  a  cow  from  bloat.  My 
remedy  is  to  make  them  stand  with  their  front  feet 
higher  than  their  hind  ones.  I  believe  in  keeping 
them  from  bloating.  One  man  says  give  them  all  the 
dry  feed  they  will  eat  before  turning  them  on  alfalfa. 
This  will  nearly  always  be  a  preventive,  but  if  turned 
upon  the  alfalfa  when  the  dew  is  upon  it,  and  they 
are  hungry,  there  is  danger." 


Filled  Cheese  Trade  to  be  Regulated. 


The  lower  house  of  Congress  has  decided  that  the 
trade  in  filled  cheese  should  be  regulated  on  the  oleo- 
margarine plan  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
This  matter  has  been  urged  for  some  time  by  the 
makers  of  full  milk  cheese,  and  several  bills  have 
been  introduced  to  accomplish  the  above  end. 
Finally  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  submitted 
a  bill  of  its  own  as  a  substitute  for  former  bills,  and 
it  has  passed  the  House. 

Full  Cheese  ami  Filled  Cheese. — The  proposed  law 
defines  cheese  as  a  food  product  '*  made  from  milk  or 
cream,  and  without  the  addition  of  butter  or  any 
animal,  vegetable  or  other  oils  or  fats  foreign  to  such 
milk  or  cream,  with  or  without  additional  coloring 
matter."  Filled  cheese:  "All  substances  made  of 
milk  or  skim  milk,  with  the  admixture  of  butter, 
animal  oils  or  -fats,  vegetable  or  any  other  oils  or 
compounds  foreign  to  such  milk,  and  made  in  imita- 
tion or  semblance  of  cheese."  It  imposes  special 
taxes  as  follows:  $400  per  annum  for  every  factory, 
and  every  person  who  makes  the  article  must  pay 
such  tax;  $250  on  each  wholesale  dealer,  and  every 
one  selling  or  offering  filled  cheese  in  the  original 
manufacturer's  package  is  deemed  a  wholesale 
dealer,  and  $12  per  annum  on  each  retail  dealer. 
Any  one  making  filled  cheese  without  having  paid 
this  tax  is  liable  to  its  payment  and  also  a  fine  from 
$400  to  $3000.  The  wholesale  dealer  who  has  not 
paid  a  tax  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $250  to  $1000  and  the 
retail  holder  to  a  fine  of  $40  to  $500. 

Horn  Filled  Cheese  Must  Be  Sold.— The  filled  cheese 
must  be  packed  in  wooden  packages  not  before  used, 
branded  with  the  words  "Filled  Cheese"  in  black- 
faced  letters  not  less  than  two  inches  in  length,  and 
retail  dealers  must  sell  only  from  original  stamped 
packages,  and  they  must  display  conspicuously  the 
sign,  "  Filled  cheese  sold  here."  The  manufacturer 
is  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  all 
such  cheese  made,  in  coupon  stamps.  Stringent  pro- 
visions are  included  to  insure  collection  and  prevent 
violation  of  the  law.  If  imported,  an  internal  rev- 
enue tax  of  eight  cents  per  pound  must  be  paid  in 
addition  to  the  duty.  It  is  to  go  into  effect  on  the 
nineteenth  day  succeeding  the  date  of  its  passage. 

Condemned  as  a  Fraud. — The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee says  that  in  1893  the  number  of  factories  in 
the  United  States  was  265  and  the  total  product 
14,000.000  pounds.  The  cost  is  about  4*  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  delivered  to  commission  houses  un- 
branded  and  is  marked  by  the  jobber  as  he  pleases — 
"New  York  State  Full  Crearn  Cheese,"  Fine  Cream 
Cheese,"  "Badger  State  Full  Cream  Cheese,"  etc. 
The  export  trade  has  fallen  off  very  largely  since  its 
introduction.  The  committee  sustains  the  claim 
that  it  is  a  fraud  upon  the  purchaser,  and  presents 
this  substitute  for  the  two  original  bills.  The  bill 
was  passed;  yeas,  160;  nays,  158. 


Silage  in  Sonoma  County. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Martin  of  Petaluma.  whom  many  of  our 
readers  will  remember  as  an  advocate  of  silage  in 
these  columns,  gives  his  experience  in  putting  down 
rye  and  wheat,  which  will  be  timely  and  suggestive 
perhaps  to  many.  It  comes  through  comments  he 
recently  made  during  a  discussion  on  the  subject  in 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  an  Eastern  publication. 

Rye  Silage. — Mr.  Martin  says  :  "  The  first  time  I 
tried  it  the  rye  was  cut  just  in  bloom  and  a  little  af- 
ter, with  a  binder,  and  put  into  the  silo  still  in  the 
sheaf,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  sheaves  packed 
close  to  the  wall  and  to  each  other.  When  the  silo 
was  full,  the  bands  of  a  number  of  sheaves  were  cut 
and  the  whole  top  covered  over  evenly  with  this  loose 
straw,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  or  more  ;  no  other 
covering  was  put  on,  nor  was  it  weighted  in  any  way. 
Upon  opening  the  silo  some  weeks  afterwards,  there 
was  quite  a  large  amount  of  spoiled  and  mouldy  stuff 
on  the  top.  When  this  was  removed,  we  found  the 
balance  seemingly  well  preserved,  except  about  one 
foot  in  width  around  the  walls.  The  cows  ate  it  well 
enough,  but  it  seemed  tough  and  stringy,  requiring 
much  mastication.  Thinking  that  perhaps  it  was 
not  cut  green  enough,  some  year  or  two  afterwards 
it  was  tried  again.  But,  unfortunately,  a  rainy  spell 
coming  on  delayed  the  cutting  until  it  was  again  in 
bloom  when  cut.  This  time  when  the  sheaves  were 
thrown  into  the  silo,  the  twine  was  cut  and  the  straw 
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evenly  spread  over  the  surface  and  well  tramped 
down,  especially  around  the  walls  and  in  the  corners. 
No  weight  on  top.  As  before,  several  feet  on  the 
top  spoiled,  and  about  one  foot  wide  next  the  wall 
quite  to  the  bottom  was  unfit  to  feed.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  use  a  hay  knife  to  cut  down  between  the 
spoiled  and  the  unspoiled  portion.  As  with  the 
former  lot,  the  cows  ate  it  well,  but  at  the  expense 
of  much  jaw  work.  Probably,  if  it  was  cut  up  in  one- 
half  inch  lengths  and  covered  and  well  weighted, 
there  would  not  be  so  much  waste.  It  should  be  cut 
very  green,  just  as  soon  as  it  is  fully  headed  out. 
The  objection  to  raising  it  here  is  that  it  is  ready  to 
cut  in  April,  which  is  almost  always  a  rainy  month  in 
this  part  of  the  State. 

Weedy  Wheat  in  the  Silo. — Last  year,  desiring  some 
succulent  food  for  the  cow's  in  August,  we  cut  some 
very  weedy  wheat,  or  perhaps  wheaty  weeds  would 
best  describe  it,  as  the  weeds  (pod  weed,  sorrel,  etc.) 
very  largely  predominated.  This  was  put  in  the  silo 
bound  just  as  it  came  from  the  binder,  cut  and  hauled 
the  same  day.  On  the  top  of  this  was  placed  some 
oats  in  the  sheaf,  both  wheat  and  oats  cut  in  the 
milk.  The  oats  were  free  from  weeds.  There  was 
not  any  covering  put  on,  except  about  six  inches  of 
the  same  material,  which  was  spread  loose  or  un- 
bound over  the  whole  surface  and  well  tramped 
down,  and  at  intervals  of  a  couple  of  days  for  some 
time  the  surface  was  well  tramped  down.  When 
opened  about  a  mouth  afterwards,  we  found  quite  a 
large  amount  spoiled,  probably  two  feet  in  depth. 
Around  the  wall,  about  six  inches  in  width,  or  about 
one-half  of  each  sheaf  that  was  in  contact  with  the 
wall,  was  filled  with  white  mould.  The  cows  began 
to  gain  in  milk  as  soon  as  we  began  to  feed  it,  and 
continued  to  give  a  good  flow  of  milk  as  long  as  we 
fed  the  oats.  Some  bran,  about  six  pounds  per  day, 
was  fed  to  each  cow.  When  the  wheat  (weeds)  was 
reached,  a  shrinkage  of  milk  was  expected.  But,  to 
our  surprise,  the  cows  commenced  to  gain  at  once 
when  it  was  fed  and  continued  to  gain  as  long  as  it 
lasted.  Neither  was  the  gain  at  the  expense  of  the 
butter  fat,  as  the  compound  test  at  the  creamery 
showed  the  per  cent  fat  constant.  In  feeding  it  we 
found  that  it  had  kept  perfectly  quite  up  to  the 
walls.  Doubtless,  the  presence  of  the  weeds  made 
the  mass  more  dense,  consequently  containing  less 
air  to  prolong  fermentation  beyond  the  point  neces- 
sary to  preservation.  The  chemical  change  seems 
to  have  made  the  weeds  palatable  to  the  cows. 
They,  no  doubt,  contained  a  large  percent  of  albu- 
minoids and  the  other  ingredients  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  milk.  I  once  before  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience with  some  oats  that  were  not  only  weedy 
but  badly  rusted.  The  bay  made  from  the  same 
field  was  not  eaten  at  all.  but  the  ensilage  greedily, 
and  with  good  results. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Diseases  Resulting  from  Exposure. 


An  Indiana  poultryman  describes  results  which 
have  been  freely  realized  in  California  during  the 
present  month  under  the  subject  of  bowel  disease  in 
chicks.  At  first  the  chick  will  not  eat  very  heartily 
and  soon  stops  altogether.  It  will  stand  around  with 
its  head  drawn  down  and  will  shiver  till  warmed. 
The  excretion  from  the  bowels  is  of  a  sticky  nature 
and  adheres  to  the  down  of  the  chick,  which  mopes 
around  awhile  and  then  dies. 

The  cause  is  allowing  the  chick  to  get  chilled  or  to 
eat  improper  food  (sour  food),  which  sc  inflames  its 
organs  of  digestion  that  they  become  weak  and  carry 
on  their  work  improperly.  When  the  chick  is  first 
hatched  it  comes  from  the  incubator  where  the  tem- 
perature is  103°  or  more,  with  only  a  little  down  to 
protect  it.  It  then  needs  the  care  that  even  a  small 
baby  would  need,  and  must  have  it  or  it  will  not  and 
cannot  thrive  well.  It  may  live  through,  but  it  is 
sure  to  be  stunted  in  its  growth.  By  allowing  the 
chick  to  get  even  its  feet  wet  will  to  some  degree 
cause  it  to  become  weakened  and  less  able  to  with- 
stand the  microbic  diseases  that  prey  upon  our 
broods. 

It  is  true,  at  least  it  seems  so,  that  the  little  chick 
has,  if  hatched  properly,  a  very  strong  constitution 
and  can  withstand  very  strong  exposures.  Yet  it  is 
reasonable  to  think  that  if  the  chick  had  not  been  so 
exposed  it  would  have  made  a  stronger  fowl.  It  will 
not  hurt  a  chick  to  get  out  in  the  cold  awhile,  pro- 
viding it  does  not  get  damp,  but  it  must  not  stay  in 
the  cold  long  enough  to  get  chilled,  nor  must  it  have 
only  a  half-warm  place  to  stay  in  when  it  does  re- 
turn. 

The  brooders  that  have  a  continuous  low  tempera- 
ture are  the  kind  that  do  this  fatal  work. 

By  giving  sour  food  you  may  also  weaken  the 
chick's  vitality  and  digestive  system.  Lice  help  to 
bring  on  this  disease  also. 

Remedies. — As  for  remedies,  I  know  of  none  that 
will  cure  this  disease  properly  and  leave  the  chicks 
in  as  good  a  condition  as  before.  I  have  tried  cam- 
phor, sulphur,  chicken  powders,  stimulants  of  all 
kinds  and  a  change  of  diet,  but  none  have  done  more 
good  than  a  little  carefulness  used  in  keeping  the 
chicks  from  getting  wet  or  chilled.    Be  careful  with 


your  brooders  and  never  let  the  temperature  get  too 
low.  The  best  temperature  to  keep  them  in  is  that 
in  which  they  seem  the  most  comfortable.  If  they 
huddle  up  together  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  brooder 
is  too  cold.  When  they  scatter  out  in  the  brooder 
and  seem  contented  is  when  the  temperature  is  about 
right. 

Too  high  a  temperature  will  cause  them  to  become 
weak,  also,  and  it  should  be  guarded  against  as  well 
as  getting  too  low.  When  you  go  to  bed  be  sure  the 
lamps  will  burn  well  at  night,  for  what  is  more  fatal 
to  a  brood  than  that  the  lamp  goes  out  at  midnight 
while  the  temperature  is  down  below  freezing  ?  Do 
not  invest  your  money  and  time  in  trying  to  get 
some  medical  way  of  curing  this  disease,  but  learn  at 
once  how  to  properly  care  for  your  chicks  and  you 
will  have  less  trouble.  Beware  of  damp  and  cold 
quarters. 

Care  of  Little  Chicks. 


This  year's  April  weather  has  cost  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  promising  chicks  no  doubt.  It  is  alto- 
gether unusual  to  have  such  low  temperatures  and 
drenching  rains  in  April  in  California,  and  our  poul- 
try people  do  not  prepare  for  them  as  they  should. 
Our  customary  alternation  of  warm  sunshine  and 
warm  showers  does  not  give  chicks  dangerous  ex- 
posure, for  wetting  is  not  cold  nor  lasting.  This 
year  it  has  been  different,  and  over  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  State  countless  chicks  have  been  lost  by 
exposure.  To  be  safe  in  the  future,  it  will  be  wise  to 
follow  more  closely  the  Oregon  practice  as  described 
by  A.  D.  Hale  of  Hoskins,  in  the  Rural  Northwest. 
He  points  out  clearly  the  necessity  of  arranging  to 
keeping  chicks  warm  aud  dry. 

Taking  from  the  Nest. — Do  not  disturb  the  hen  until 
the  chicks  are  twenty-four  hours  old,  except  to  put 
your  hand  under  her  occasionally  and  remove  the 
broken  shells.  When  the  last  chick  hatched  is 
twenty-four  hours  old  you  may  safely  take  hen  and 
chicks  from  the  nest  and  place  them  in  their  coop, 
which  should  be  dry,  warm  and  roomy.  If  you  have 
a  barn  or  woodshed  or  any  old  building  where  no  ani- 
mals are  kept,  where  you  can  set  the  coop  for  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks  so  as  to  avoid  all  dampness, 
you  will  succeed  in  raising  a  greater  per  cent  of  the 
chicks,  as  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  young  chicks  as 
damp,  cold  ground  or  a  damp  coop  to  roost  in.  Last 
season  I  sold  two  settings  of  S.  S.  Hamburg  eggs  to 
one  of  my  neighbors  and  also  let  a  neighbor  have  two 
settings  to  hatch  on  shares,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  I  set  some  eggs  myself  from  the  same  pen.  The 
eggs  all  hatched  well,  both  my  own  and  those  sold, 
but  out  of  the  four  settings  sold  and  let  out,  the 
neighbors  got  two  chickens  to  maturity,  while  I  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  every  chick  hatched  but  three. 
Neighbor's  chicks  were  in  small  coops  on  the  ground 
and  mine  were  kept  in  the  barn  until  three  weeks 
old,  except  on  dry,  warm  days,  when  they  were  let 
in  the  yard  in  the  afternoon,  but  always  put  back 
before  the  dew  began  to  fall  at  uight,  and  were  never 
let  out  on  rainy  days. 

Now,  had  I  not  raised  my  chicks  so  successfully 
right  before  my  neighbor's  eyes,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  declared  the  chicks  no  good,  from  weak 
stock,  etc.;  but  it  was  too  plain  a  case,  and  he  had 
to  admit  it  was  no  fault  of  the  stock.  I  mention  this 
as  a  practical  illustration  that  it  pays  to  keep  young 
chicks  dry  and  clean. 

Feed  for  Chicks. — I  usually  feed  light  bread  for  the 
first  week  or  so,  and  then  I  crack  some  wheat  and 
bake  some  corn  bread  and  feed  first  one  and  then  the 
other,  and  once  a  day  give  a  little  meat  scraps — not 
too  much,  however.  In  mixing  the  corn  bread  make 
it  up  with  milk  and  season  with  salt,  same  as  if  you 
were  going  to  eat  it  yourself,  and  give  to  them  warm 
for  their  breakfast.  If  you  have  German  millet  a 
little  of  the  seed  once  in  a  while  is  good  and  will  be 
relished  by  the  chicks.  They  like  a  variety  as  well 
as  you  do,  and  will  not  thrive  without  it.  I  keep 
bone  meal  or  granulated  bone  in  a  dish  under  the 
shed,  where  they  can  help  themselves  whenever  they 
want  it,  but  I  never  mix  it  in  the  feed  or  force  them 
to  eat  it  if  they  don't  want  it.  Avoid  giving  your 
chicks  pepper  or  condition  powder.  A  well  chicken 
don't  need  medicine  any  more  than  a  well  man,  and 
my  experience  is  that  the  less  medicine  taken  the 
better.  Pure  air,  pure  water,  pure  and  wholesome 
food  eaten  with  moderation,  avoiding  all  stimulants, 
are  the  best  medicines  for  man,  beast,  or  bird.  It 
took  me  a  long  time  to  find  this  out,  but  there  is  no 
guesswork  about  it  now  with  me.  I  know  it  is  true. 
Avoid  all  sloppy  food  for  chicks.  Give  everything 
dry  enough  so  it  will  crumble,  and  if  the  weather  is 
bad  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  keep  them  housed, 
be  sure  to  pick  off  some  tender  grass  and  cut  it  up 
in  little  bits  and  give  to  them  between  meals. 


TEXTILE  FIBERS. 


Shall  We  Grow  Flax  Fiber? 


This  old  question,  which  the  Rcjral  has  discussed 
from  time  to  time  for  the  last  twenty  years,  is  still 
unsettled  and  still  occupies  the  attention   of  the 


economist.  J.  R.  Dodge,  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
presents  the  various  propositions  involved  very  suc- 
cinctly and  our  readers  who  write  us  frequently 
about  it  can  get  clear  information  from  his  state- 
ment. 

Can  We  Produce  Fiber? — Those  who  have  a  recol- 
lection of  flax  pulling,  netting  and  scutching  for  the 
crude  domestic  manufacture,  now  relegated  to  the 
past,  not  to  be  revived  under  old  conditions,  natu- 
rally echo  the  negative.  Those  who  grow  a  million 
and  a  quarter  acres  of  coarse  flax  in  the  West,  for 
seed  exclusively,  say  the  same  thing,  and  deny 
further  that  both  seed  and  fiber  can  be  grown  to- 
gether, illustrating  only  their  own  ignorance  of  the 
practice  in  Ireland  and  also  in  Belgium,  where  the 
best  fiber  in  the  world  and  the  finest  linen  are 
made.  Yet  excellent  fiber  with  seed  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Minnesota,  and  even  in  drouthy  Kansas 
by  irrigation  twenty-eight  bushels  of  seed  and  a 
fine  crop  of  straw  were  grown.  Mr.  Eugene  Bosse, 
in  Minnesota,  got  10  bushels  of  seed  and  620  pounds 
of  fiber  at  a  cost  of  $42,  and  net  profit  of  $38.17. 

Is  the  Country  Fitted  for  it? — Are  there  districts 
in  the  United  States  with  degrees  of  atmospheric 
humidity  favorable  to  successful  production  of  fine 
fibre  ?  In  the  extreme  Northwest,  in  Washington, 
an  ideal  flax  district  is  found,  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  fiber  have  been  produced.  Material  for  a 
ton  of  it  is  now  on  the  way  to  Europe  for  treatment 
and  manufacture  and  authoritative  test  of  its  prac- 
tical value.  Michigan  has  produced  very  valuable 
fiber,  and  the  more  northern  portions  of  our  flax- 
seed belt  compare  favorably  in  climatic  requirements 
with  the  flax-growing  centers  of  Europe.  The  best 
foreign  flax  regions  have  little  advantage  over 
these  widely  separated  American  districts  on  our 
northern  borders. 

What  is  Requisite  for  Success? — The  fiber  expert 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Charles  Richards 
Dodge,  assures  me  that  only  these  requisites  are 
needed — the  selection  of  proper  locations,  the  plant- 
ing of  seed  derived  from  seed  grown  for  fiber,  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  new  American  practice  in 
cultivation,  co-operation  of  farmer  and  skilled 
scutcher  and  capitalist,  and  the  use  of  machinery  in 
all  operations,  with  complete  avoidance  of  stock- 
jobbing concerns  which  have  been  the  bane  of  in- 
itiatory effort  in  fiber  industries.  A  flax-puller,  a 
thresher  separating  seed  from  fiber  without  injury, 
aud  improved  scutchers  are  already  in  the  field. 

Manufacturer  must  Act  with  the  Grower. — It  is  not 
strange  that  a  northern  supply  of  clothing  ma- 
terial, a  complement  of  cotton  in  the  South,  has 
not  become  a  great  industry,  though  climate  and 
soil  give  ample  basis  for  it,  and  labor  suffers  for 
lack  of  such  an  outlet.  Just  as  farmers  cannot 
plant  beets  for  sugar  without  the  previous  existence 
of  a  plant  for  manufacture,  and  on  the  other  hand  a 
factory  costing  a  mint  of  money  cannot  exist  without 
a  certainty  of  beet  supply,  so  the  farmer  canr.ot 
grow  flax  without  dependence  on  skilled  workers 
in  retting  and  scutching,  and  on  factories  which 
make  a  demand  for  the  fiber.  The  work  is  in  a  sense 
communal,  at  least  cooperative,  a  combine  of  three 
distinct  classes — a  fact  which  accounts  for  its  slow 
development  under  conditions  heretofore  existing 
here.  But  there  is  no  need  of  a  continued  dead- 
lock, and  there  are  indications  of  practical  agree- 
ment. In  Canada  and  in  northern  Michigan  suc- 
cessful scutch  millers  furnish  seed  and  attend  to 
preparation  of  fiber,  which  farmers  contract  to  grow 
for  them  at  a  fixed  price  per  ton. 

What  is  Being  Done? — Experiments  in  the  State 
of  Washington  in  the  past  two  years,  under  the  in- 
structions of  a  skilled  special  agent,  have  been  so 
successful  that  boards  of  trade  of  several  large  towns 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  organizing  capital  for 
co-operation  with  farmers  on  a  large  scale.  A  Min- 
nesota company  last  season  adopted  the  "American 
practice,"  and  though  admitting  mistakes,  are 
satisfied  with  results— can  sell  their  flax  at  good 
prices,  and  are  enlarging  its  area  of  cultivation  to 
500  acres,  and  are  "in  the  business  to  stay."  Manu- 
facturers are  becoming  interested,  and  a  large  New 
York  concern  has  taken  a  ton  of  Pacific  coast 
straw  from  the  department  experiment  slation  to 
their  works  in  Lisbon,  Ireland,  to  ret,  scutch  and 
spin,  to  demonstrate  its  value.  When  it  becomes 
possible  to  get  good  American  fiber,  in  quantity,  the 
demand  from  American  manufacturers  will  be  im- 
mense. Last  year,  9,046  tons  of  flax  fiber,  worth 
$2,238,920,  was  imported  for  manufacture,  and 
there  were  imported  manufactures  of  various  fibers 
of  this  class  amounting  to  $27,734,300.  The  hackled 
flax  cost  $477  per  ton — over  21  cents  per  pound. 

The  Industry  Needed. — We  need  the  goods  to  the 
extent  of  tens  of  millions  ;  we  have  the  artisans 
needing  work  ;  agricultural  labor  demanding  diver- 
sion from  wheat  fields  ;  the  requisite  soil  and  t  limate, 
and  have  already  produced  superior  fibers.  Only  the 
bringing  together  of  capital  and  labor,  and  a  little 
practice  to  acquire  new  methods,  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  effort  in  invention  that  has  perfected  wheat 
machinery,  a  slight  departure  from  inexcusable 
routine,  are  now  needed  to  establish  a  great  agricul- 
tural industry. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


When  Teacher  Gets  Cross. 


When  the  teacher  gets  cross  and  her  brown 

eyes  gets  black. 
And  her  pencil  comes  down  on  the  desk  with  a 

whack, 

We  chilluns  in  class  sits  up  straight  in  a  line, 
As  if  we  had  rulers  instead  of  a  spine  ! 
It's  scary  to  cough,  and  it's  not  safe  to  griu— 
When  the  teacher  gets  cross  and  the  dimple 
goes  in. 

When  the  teacher  gets  cross  the  tables  all 
mix, 

And  the  ones  and  the  sevens  begins  playing 
tricks. 

The  pluses  and  minus  is  just  little  smears 
Where  the  cry  babies  cry  all  their  slates  up 
with  tears, 

The  Aggers  won't  add,  and  they  act  up  like 
sin — 

When  the  teacher  gets  cross  and  the  dimples 
goes  in. 

When  the  teacher  gets  cross,  the  reader  gets 
bad ;  '  • 

The  lines  jiggle  round  till  the  chilluns  is  sad. 

And  Billvbov  puffs  and  gets  red  in  the  face, 

As  if  he  and' the  lesson  were  running  a  race! 

Till  she  hollows  out  "Next  I"  as  sharp  as  a 
pin — 

When  the  teacher  gets  cross  and  the  dimples 
goes  in. 

When  the  teacher  gets  good  her  smile  is  so 
bright. 

The  pluses  and  minus  come  trooping  along. 
The  Aggers  add  up  and  stops  being  wrong. 
And  we  chilluns  would  like  (but  we  dassent) 
to  shout. 

When  the  teacher  gets  good  and  the  dimples 
comes  out. 

i-Rochester  Post-Express,  Women's  Edition. 


The  New  Couple. 


She  was  new  and  was  constructed  on  the 

latest  modern  plan, 
But  she  lost  her  heart,  like  others,  and  of 

course  'twas  lost  to  man  ; 
So  at  last  the  two  were  married,  and  they 

started  married  life, 
As  they  thought,  equipped  and  ready,  well 

prepared  for  any  strife. 

She  was  posted  on  his  business  quite  as 
thoroughly  as  he ; 

She  had  studied  all  the  details,  and,  as  any- 
one could  see, 

She  could  run  his  shop  or  office:  and  it  also 
seemed  quite  clear 

She  could  act  as  his  bookeeper  or  could  serve 
as  his  cashier. 

She  could  sell  goods  on  commission,  or  buy  on 

thirty  days; 
She  was  sharper  than  most  merchants  in  all 

proper  business  ways; 
She  could  "take"  from  his  dictation,  and 

dictate  toothers,  too; 
There  was  nothing  'round  the  office  that  she 

really  could' nt  do. 

So  they  thought  they  were  well  armored  for 

a  life  of  great^success, 
But  the  outcome  of  their  trial  was  a  failure 

more  or  less ; 
They  are   doomed  to  boarding-houses,  and 

regretfully  they  roam, 
For  while  they  both  can  run  the  office  neither 

one  can  make  a  home. 


Friendship:  A  Parable. 


There  was  once,  in  the  ages  gone  by, 
a  gardener  of  rare  patience  and  dis- 
cernment. He  would  go  out  into  wild 
places  and,  stooping  down,  would  de- 
tect some  tiny  plant  of  no  moment  to 
careless  eyes  and  would  bring  it  home 
to  his  garden  and  tend  it  with  such 
loving  care  that  it  would  gain  strength 
and  beauty,  surprising  him  and  grati- 
fying him  with  its  generous  responses 
to  his  tender  fostering. 

People  heard  of  his  beautiful  plants 
and  came  to  bis  garden. 

"Ah,  you  indeed  have  a  rare  plant 
here  I "  they  would  say,  pointing  to 
one  of  his  treasures.  "  That  must  be 
priceless  in  its  worth.  " 

"No,  indeed,"  he  answered;  "it  is 
just  a  wild  flower,  nothing  more. 
There  are  thousands  like  it." 

"  But  if  we  bring  the  wild  flowers 
home  they  die,"  they  answered.  "  How 
is  that  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  "  unless  it 
is  that  I  care  so  much  and  that  1  have 
put  my  very  heart's  desire  into  the 
tending  which  I  give  them  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week." 

Now,  one  day  the  gardener  was  in 
trouble  ;  great  sorrows  had  encom- 
passed him  and  the  bright  light  had 
faded  from  his  life. 

It  was  nothing  to  him  that  his  gar- 
den was  beautiful  and  that  the  fame  of 
it  had  traveled  first  to  one  land  and 
then  another,  and  that  many  strangers 


sought  to  learn  the  secret  of  his  subtle 
skill. 

All  this  was  nothing  to  him.  Heavy- 
hearted  he  went  about  his  work,  find- 
ing neither  peace  nor  comfort  until 
one  early  morning  when  he  was  wan- 
dering listlessly  in  the  desert,  weaving 
round  his  soul  a  network  of  sad 
thoughts,  his  eye  chanced  upon  a  tiny 
white  flower. 

There  was  something  in  the  white- 
ness of  it  which  held  him  for  a  moment 
spellbound — it  was  as  white  as  the  surf 
of  the  fairy  Pacific  ;  as  white  as  an  un- 
touched field  of  Alpine  snow  ;  as  white 
as  one's  ideal  of  a  pure  mind. 

He  stooped  down  and  deftly  raised 
its  roots,  and,  forgetful  of  all  his  sor- 
rows, hastened  home  with  his  fragile 
burden. 

But,  alas  !  it  was  so  fragile  that  at 
first  he  did  not  dare  to  hope  that  it 
would  live.  It  drooped  and  drooped, 
and  the  gardener  knew  that  he  would 
lose  his  treasure. 

"If  I  could  only  have  saved  it,"  he 
thought.  I  have  never  cared  for  any 
flower  so  much  as  for  this  one." 

Well,  he  saved  it.  And  when  at  last 
it  raised  its  head  and  smiled  to  his 
care  he  felt  a  gladness  unspeakable. 

"Little  friend,"  he  whispered,  "I 
found  thee  in  an  hour  of  sadness,  and 
together  with  thee  I  found  courage 
and  consolation,  and  therefore  I  name 
thee  Friendship." 

It  grew  up  strong  and  beautiful, 
white  as  the  surf  of  the  fairy  Pacific, 
white  as  an  untouched  field  of  Alpine 
snow,  white  as  one's  ideal  of  a  pure 
mind. 

Of  all  the  plants  which  the  gardener 
cherished  this  one  called  Friendship 
far  outshone  them  all.  Strangers 
could  never  pass  it  without  a  tender 
word  of  praise  and  without  asking  the 
name  of  this  plant,  which  looked  so 
chaste  and  calmly  beautiful,  and  when 
they  had  learned  its  name  they  all 
wanted  it. 

The  rich  were  willing  to  pay  any 
price  for  it,  and  those  who  had  not 
money  would  fain  have  offered  the  best 
service  of  their  minds,  their  brains, 
their  hands. 

But  the  gardener  smiled  always  and 
shook  his  head. 

"Nay,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  sell  it, 
neither  for  money  nor  fame,  nor  any- 
thing which  the  world  may  hold.  It  is 
my  very  own — part  of  my  own  self. 
But  go  ye  out  into  the  wild  places  and 
ye  will  see  many  such  plants.  There 
they  are  for  every  one  to  take  or  leave. 
Only  have  a  little  care  in  the  lifting  of 
them  and  in  the  nursing  of  them. 
They  are  very  frail.  Still,  if  you  use 
every  care  you  know  your  little  white 
flower,  Friendship,  will  grow  up  strong, 
revealing  to  you  all  the  time  new  beau- 
ties and  fresh  delights.  At  least,  thus 
it  has  been  with  me." 

Then,  so  runs  the  legend  of  the  gar- 
dener, those  who  were  eager  enough  to 
take  the  trouble  wandered  into  wild 
and  lonely  places  and  found  the  tiny 
white  flower,  as  they  thought. 

But  they  often  gathered  the  wrong 
plant  and  took  it  triumphantly  to  the 
gardener. 

"See  here,"  they  said,  "we  have 
had  no  trouble  with  this  flower.    From  . 
the  very  first  it  nourished  and  grew 
apace." 

The  gardener  looked  at  it  and  smiled 
sadly. 

"  So  many  have  made  that  mistake," 
he  said.  "  This  is  not  the  plant  Friend- 
ship, but  merely  its  counterfeit,  which 
after  a  time  loses  its  whiteness,  and 
then  it  could  not  deceive  any  one." 

But  others  who  came  to  the  gardener 
had  indeed  found  the  real  plant  Friend- 
ship, only  they  could  not  rear  it.  They 
brought  their  faded  plants  to  him  and 
pointed  to  them  sorrowfully. 

"Mine  did  so  well  at  first,"  said  one 
of  the  strangers.  "  I  felt  so  confident 
of  success." 

"Perhaps  thou  wert  too  confident, 
and  so  neglected  it,"  said  the  gardener 
kindly.  "If  thou  tryest  once  more 
remember  that  thou  must  never  relax 
thy  watchful  care." 

"Ah,  how  can  I  ever  hope  for  suc- 
cess now  ?  "  said  the  stranger  sadly. 
"My  heart  is  sore  with  disappoint- 
ment." 

"One  never  knows,"  said  the  gar- 


dener, "and  if  thou  shouldst  ever  tend 
another  plant,  hasten  to  tell  me  how 
it  has  fared  with  thee  and  it." 

The  gardener  lived  to  know  that 
many  taught  by  him  had  learned  to 
find  the  fragile  flower  Friendship  and 
to  rear  it  with  success.  Some  had 
failed  once  and  twice  and  thrice  and 
then  succeeded,  and  others  had  failed 
altogether. 

But  there  were  many  who  had  di- 
vined his  secret,  and  he  was  glad,  for 
he  knew  how  much  the  world  would 
gain  of  whiteness. 

Then  he  died,  and  it  is  not  known  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  his  own  beautiful 
plant. 

Maybe  you  have  it;  perchance  I  have 
it.  It  is  surely  among  us  somewhere. — 
Beatrice  Harraden. 


Grover's  Romance. 


There  lives  at  present  in  a  small 
southern  city  a  woman,  gentle,  grac- 
ious and  womanly,  whose  fate  demon- 
strates the  unwisdom  of  worldly  wis- 
dom. In  this  particular  case  the  party 
against  whom  it  operated  now  doubt- 
less accepts  it  as  a  very  special  inter- 
position of  Providence  in  his  behalf. 

Some  years  back — say  twenty — there 
was  a  love  affair  between  the  woman 
in  question  and  a  lawyer  of  her  native 
New  York  town.  He  was  something 
older  than  herself,  and  had  been  for 
long  a  sort  of  family  friend.  As  such 
he  met  her  mother's  fullest  approval, 
but  when  it  came  to  be  a  question  of 
son-in-law  she  demurred  energetically. 
Though  not  rich,  she  was  comfortably 
well  off.  Moreover,  she  was  very  am- 
bitious. Her  sons  were  flat  failures. 
All  her  hope  was  centered  in  this 
daughter.  The  youn^r  woman  was  no 
beauty,  but  had  been  highly  educated, 
and  in  music  came  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  having  genius.  So  the 
wooer  was  sent  about  his  business,  the 
mother  saying  to  her  intimates  that 
she  had  not  taken  such  pains  with  her 
daughter  to  see  her  throw  herself  away 
upon  a  poor  lawyer,  a  man  who  had  no 
sort  of  a  future,  though  a  good  enough 
fellow  in  his  way. 

Then  the  daughter  began  to  droop 
and  pine.  By  way  of  diversion  the 
mother  took  her  to  the  little  southern 
city  where  she  still  resides.  They  had 
friends  there — other  of  their  townsfolk 
had  preceded  them — so  they  came 
quickly  in  social  touch  with  the  natives 
— and  before  long  the  young  lady's 
amiability  and  accomplishments  had 
made  the  gallant  southern  youngsters 
almost  overlook  her  want  of  beauty. 
She  had,  in  fact,  so  many  gallants  that 
after  a  year  her  mother  thought  it  safe 
to  leave  her  there  while  she  herself  re- 
turned to  the  old  environment  for  a 
winding  up  of  loose  ends  of  business. 
She  was  gone  three  months  and  went 
back  to  find  her  daughter  married  and 
happy  with  a  young  civil  engineer. 

Whether  or  not  that  suited  her  am- 
bitious plans  she  wisely  madv>  the  best 
of  it,  and  found  a  reflected  happiness 
in  her  daughter's  devotion  to  her  hus- 
band and  children.  But  those  who 
know  both  women  most  intimately 
marked  that  the  name  of  the  old  lover 
was  seldom  spoken  between  the  two, 
and  that  when  it  was  the  younger  of 
them  looked  away  or  fell  instantly  si- 
lent. But  other  people  began  to  speak 
of  it  with  uncommon  frequency.  The 
poor  lawyer  was  climbing  as  a  man  has 
seldom  climbed.  His  name  was  Grover 
Cleveland.  He  was  not  even  sheriff  of 
Erie  county  at  the  time  when  all  this 
was  happening.  After  the  first  nomi- 
nation his  old  sweetheart  wrote  him  a 
warm  and  grateful  letter  of  congratu- 
lation. He  replied  to  it  in  the  friend- 
liest vein,  and  nobody  worked  for  his 
election  more  enthusiastically  than  the 
man  who  had  supplanted  him  in  the 
heart  of  his  first  love.  A  favorite  ar- 
gument with  that  young  man  was  : 
"Vote  for  him?  Of  course  you  will! 
He'll  do  to  tie  to.  Any  fellow  must 
who  had  sense  enough  and  taste 
enough  to  want  to  marry  my  wife." 

His  Exclusiveness — You  don't  read 
novels  as  much  as  you  used  to,  Miss 
Beverly.  "No,  there  are  so  few 
women  in  fiction  nowadays  that  are  fit 
to  associate  with." — Chicago  Record, 


l 

Gems  of  Thought. 


There  is  no  substitute  for  thorough- 
going, ardent  and  sincere  earnest. — 
Dickens. 

Active  natures  are  rarely  melan- 
choly— activity  and  sadness  are  incom- 
patible.— Bovee. 

Surely  there  are  in  every  man's  life 
certain  rubs,  doubtings  and  wrenches, 
which  pass  awhile  under  the  effects  of 
chance,  but,  at  the  last,  well  exam- 
ined, prove  the  mere  hand  of  God. — 
Browne. 

Seek  your  life's  nourishment  in  your 
j  life's  work.  Do  not  think  that,  after 
you  have  bought  or  sold,  or  studied  or 
taught,  you  will  go  into  your  closet 
and  open  your  Bible,  and  repair  the 
damage  of  the  loss  when  your  daily  life 
has  left  you.  Do  those  things,  cer- 
tainly, but  also  insist  that  your  buying 
or  selling,  or  studying  or  teaching, 
I  shall  itself  make  you  brave,  patient, 
pure  and  holy.  Do  not  let  your  occu- 
I  pation  pass  you  by,  and  only  leave  you 
the  basest  and  poorest  of  its  benefits — 
the  money  with  which  it  fills  your 
purse.  This  is  the  life  that,  indeed, 
"catches  the  quality  of  the  line  of 
God,"  and  still  it  is  a  life  possible  to 
every  one  of  us. — Phillips  Brooks. 

No  boy,  no  girl,  can  ever  come  to  be 
utterly  bad  who  remembers  only  love 
and  tenderness  and  unselfishness  and 
sweetness  as  associated  with  father 
and  mother  in  the  old-time  home. 
Give  them  manly  and  womanly  exam- 
ple, give  them  training,  give  them  the 
inspiration  of  devoted  lives,  give  them 
these  higher,  deeper  things,  do  not 
care  so  much  as  to  whether  you  are 
accumulating  money,  so  that  you  can 
leave  them  a  fortune.  I  really  believe 
that  the  chances  are  against  that's  be- 
ing a  blessing  for  a  boy.  But  leave 
them  an  accumulated  fortune  of  mem- 
ories and  inspirations  and  examples 
and  hopes,  so  that  they  are  rich  in 
brain  and  heart  and  soul  and  service. 
Then,  if  you  happen  to  leave  them  the 
fortune  besides,  if  they  have  all  these, 
the  fortune  will  be  shorn  of  its  possi- 
bilities of  evil,  and  will  become  an  in- 
strument of  higher  and  nobler  good.— 
Minot  J.  Savage. 


Pat's  Bargain. 

At  a  temperance  meeting  where  sev- 
eral related  their  experiences,  a  humor- 
ous Irishman  who  spoke  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  chief  speaker.  He  had 
on  a  pair  of  fine  new  boots.    Said  he: 

"  A  week  after  I  signed  the  pledge  I 
met  an  old  friend,  and  he  says:  '  Them's 
a  fine  pair  of  boots  you  have  on.' 
'They  are,'  says  I;  ' and  by  the  same 
token,  'twas  the  saloon  keeper  who 
gave  them  to  me.' 

"  '  That  was  generous  of  him,'  says 
he. 

'•  1  It  was,  says  I,  but  I  made  a  bar- 
gain with  him.  He  was  to  keep  his 
drink  and  I  was  to  keep  my  money. 
My  money  bought  me  these  fine  boots. 
I  got  the  best  of  the  bargain,  and  I'm 
going  to  stick  to  it.'  " 

Yeast — D'.d  Miss  Howell's  voice  fill 
the  hall  ?  Crimson  beak— Well,  it  fiflled 
the  lobby.  Nearly  everybody  went  out 
there  when  she  sang. — Yonkers  States- 
man. 


Awarded 
iighest  Honors — World's  Fall 
Gold  Medal,  Midwinter  Fair. 
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There  is  no  Death. 


This  poem,  which  had  a  wide  newspaper  cir- 
culation twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  it 
was  credited  to  Bulwer  Ly  tton,  was  in  reality 
written  in  1863  by  John  L.  McCreery,  a  young 
Iowa  newspaper  man,  and  was  first  published 
in  Arthurs  Home  Magazine  for  July  of  that 
year.  In  1883  Mr.  McCreery  re-wrote  the 
poem,  but  the  first  version,  which  we  give 
below,  is  the  one  most  generally  known.  Mr. 
McCreery  is  now  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
Washington. 

There  is  no  death  !  the  stars  go  down 

To  rise  upon  some  other  shore, 
And  bright  in  Heaven's  jeweled  crown 

They  shine  for  evermore. 

There  is  no  death !  the  dust  we  tread 
Shall  change,  beneath  the  summer  showers, 

To  golden  grain,  or  mellow  fruit, 
Or  rainbow-tinted  flowers. 

The  granite  rocks  disorganize 
To  feed  the  hungry  moss  they  bear; 

The  forest  leaves  breathe  daily  life 
From  out  the  viewless  air. 

There  is  no  death !  the  leaves  may  fall, 
The  flowers  may  fade  and  pass  away; 

They  only  wait,  through  wintry  hours, 
The  coming  of  the  May. 

There  is  no  death  ;  an  angel  form 
Walks  o'er  the  earth  with  silent  tread  ; 

He  bears  our  best  loved  things  away, 
And  then  we  call  them  dead. 

He  leaves  our  hearts  all  desolate, 
He  plucks  our  fairest,  sweetest  flowers; 

Transplanted  into  bliss,  they  now 
Adorn  immortal  bowers. 

The  bird-like  voice,  whose  joyous  tones 
Made  glad  the  scene  of  sin  and  strife, 

Sings  now  its  everlasting  song 
Amid  the  tree  of  life. 

Where'er  he  sees  a  smile  too  bright, 

Or  soul  too  pure  for  taint  of  vice, 
He  bears  it  to  that  world  of  light 

To  dwell  in  Paradise. 

Born  with  that  undying  life, 
They  leave  us  but  to  come  again  ; 

With  joy  we  welcome  them,  the  same 
Except  in  sin  and  pain. 

And  even  near  us,  though  unseen, 
The  dear,  immortal  spirits  tread — 

For  all  the  boundless  universe 
Is  Life — there  are  no  dead. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  new  capes  are  more  rampant 
than  ever,  though  they  profess  to  cover 
smaller  sleeves.  They  are  made  of 
many  different  materials,  chief  among 
which  are  velvet,  velu  in  a  silk,  moire 
poplin,  with  any  amount  of  lace  and 
net  and  chiffon  to  form  a  cloud  of  mist 
all  around  the  lower  half  of  the  cape. 

Applique  trimming  of  lace  is  very 
fashionable,  especially  when  the  lace 
has  a  suggestion  of  antiquity  about  it. 
A  brown  silk  cape  that  is  accordion 
plaited  and  pinked  at  the  edge  has  a 
broad  collar  of  lace  covering  the  upper 
half,  with  a  high  ruche  of  brown  tulle 
standing  up  around  the  face. 

A  plain  black  velvet  cape  with  a  very 
decided  flare  is  trimmed  with  steel 
beads  and  applique  lace  in  small  em- 
broidered patterns.  This  cape  is  lined 
with  china  silk,  and  it  is  decidedly 
cheap,  as  those  things  go.  A  black 
cape  that  is  easily  made  has  a  yoke  of 
black  velvet  with  folds  of  green  laid 
about  two  inches  apart.  The  edge  is 
trimmed  with  flounce  upon  flounce  of 
wide-meshed  net,  almost  like  veiling. 

Many  of  the  capes  have  straps  of 
ribbon  or  passementerie  or  any  band 
trimming  running  from  each  side  of  the 
neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  cape,  back 
and  front.  Some  wraps  are  made  to 
fit  and  belt  in  at  the  middle  of  the  back 
like  the  once  fashionable  dolman. 
Others  are  provided  with  long  tabs  in 
front.    All  have  very  high  neck  ruffs. 

Full  flaring  skirts  and  odd  waists  are 
accustomed  evidences  of  the  mode,  so 
the  distinguishing  features  in  this  an- 
nual panorama  of  fashion  will  be  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  reduced  and  diver- 
sified sleeve  and  the  unlimited  variety 
in  detail  and  contrasts  of  color  which 
mark  the  striking  differences  between 
the  new  and  the  old.  Applique  figures 
of  lace  and  batiste  embroidery  in  white 
and  varying  tints  of  yellow,  fancy  silks, 
chiffon,  spangled  net,  and  yards  of  rib- 
bon are  used  to  carry  out  fashion's  ex- 
tended plan  of  decorating  bodices, 
wraps  and  hats  with  many  kinds  of 
material  and  unusual  contrasts  of  color. 

Fashionable  skirts  are  all  gracefully 
full,  but  they  are  not  restricted  to  one 
style  of  cut,  and  one  of  the  latest  mod- 


els is  cut  full  around  the  hips  and  laid 
in  three-inch  box  plaits  across  the  back 
and  sides,  beginning  on  either  side  of 
the  front  breadth,  and  the  plaits  are 
caught  down  underneath  or  stitched 
down  ten  inches  from  the  waist,  so  that 
they  keep  their  form  to  the  knee. 


Pleasantries. 


"  Don't  you  think,  Harry,  you  can 
induce  one  or  two  boys  to  come  to 
Sunday-school  ?  "  "I  could  bring  one, " 
he  replied.  "  De  udder  fellers  in  our 
alley  kin  lick  me." — Life. 

Cumso — When  I  was  at  Niagara 
Falls  I  went  through  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds.  Cawker — That's  nothing.  When 
I  was  at  Washington  I  spent  an  hour 
in  the  Senate  gallery. — Puck. 

Mr.  Dunn  (unpaid  bill  in  his  hand)  — 
When  shall  I  call  again,  Mr.  Owens  ? 
Mr.  Owens — Well,  it  would  hardly  be 
proper  for  you  to  call  again  until  I 
have  returned  the  present  call. — Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 

Grandfather  (awaking  after  a  nap) — 
I  do  believe  that  my  right  arm  is  still 
asleep.  Little  Esther — Yes,  grandpa, 
but  your  nose  has  not  slept  a  wink  ;  it 
was  making  an  awful  noise  all  the 
time. — Dagsnyheter. 

A  little  girl  went  to  church  with  her 
mother  one  day,  and  knelt  down  to 
pray  fervently  as  soon  as  the  service 
began.  After  church  her  mother  asks 
her:  "  What  did  you  pray  for, 
dearie?"  "Oh,  I  was  asking  that 
church  might  soon  be  over." — Texas 
Sittings. 

First  Foreigner — What  do  those  peo- 
ple in  the  gallery  mean  by  yelling 
"  rats  ?  "  Second  Foreigner  —  Those 
must  be  the  cat  calls  of  which  we 
read. — Detroit  Tribune. 

Miss  Caustique — You  don't  know  how 
I  am  looking  forward  to  going  to  the 
country.  I  do  so  love  the  birds,  the 
trees  and  the  flowers.  Prigly — Well, 
that  may  suit  you,  but,  bah  Jove,  you 
know  Nature  never  appealed  much  to 
me.  To  my  mind,  there's  nothing  in 
it.  Miss  C. — Perhaps  that's  because 
Nature  abhors  a  vacuum. — Brooklyn 
Life. 

Husband — Here  they  have  brought 
me  an  account  for  a  ball  costume;  how 
is  that  ?  Wife — Oh  !  don't  you  remem- 
ber ?  It  is  for  the  green  dress  I  wore 
last  year  at  the  ball  where  we  first 
met.  Husband — S-o-o-o  !  and  now  I  am 
expected  to  pay  for  the  net  with  which 
I  was  caught ! — L'Annuziatore. 


Curious  Facts. 


Colored  races  never  have  blue^  eyes. 
Their  eyes  are  always  dark  brown, 
brownish  yellow  or  black. 

The  smallest  egg  is  that  of  the  tiny 
Mexican  humming  bird.  It  is  scarcely 
larger  than  a  pin's  head. 

The  vital  principle  is  strongest  in 
the  common  tortoise.  One  of  these 
animals  has  lived  for  six  months  after 
the  removal  of  its  brain,  and  the  sev- 
ered head  has  given  signs  of  life  three 
days  after  being  cut  off. 

"Courting  sticks"  were  in  use  in 
New  England  about  one  hundred  years 
ago.  They  were  long  wooden  tubes, 
through  which  the  lovers  could  whisper 
to  each  other  when  the  presence  of 
other  persons  interfered  with  the  se- 
cret exchange  of  endearing  expres- 
sions. 

The  average  number  of  working  days 
in  a  year  in  various  countries  is  as  fol- 
lows: In  Russia  267,  in  Britain  278,  in 
Spain  290,  in  Austria  295,  in  Italy  298, 
in  Bavaria  and  Belgium  300,  in  Saxony 
and  France  302,  in  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Switzerland  303,  in  Prussia  305,  in 
Holland  and  North  America  308  and  in 
Hungary  312. 

The  skeleton  of  a  man  has  been  found 
in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree  near  the 
battlefield  of  Seven  Pines  in  Virginia. 
The  aperture  in  which  this  gruesome 
discovery  was  made  is  now  too  small  to 
have  admitted  the  body.  A  belt  fasten- 
ing found  by  the  side  of  the  skeleton 
bears  the  name  of  the  Sixty-ninth  New 
York  Regiment,  to  which  the  man  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Bengal  Omelet. — Six  eggs,  one 
tablespoonful  of  Spanish  onion,  chopped 
fine,  one  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  Beat  the  eggs  until  thor- 
oughly mixed,  add  the  onion  and  pars- 
ley, and  make  the  same  as  plain  ome- 
let, dust  with  salt  and  pepper,  then 
serve. 

Potatoes  Souffle.  —Wash  and  bake 
three  large  potatoes.  Cut  in  halves 
lengthwise,  and  without  breaking  the 
skin  scoop  out  the  potatoes  into  a  hot 
bowl.  Mash  and  add  one  even  table- 
spoonful of  butter,  one  of  hot  milk  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Beat  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  stiff,  and  mix  with 
the  potato.  Fill  the  skins  with  the 
mixture,  heaping  it  lightly  on  the  top. 
Brown  slightly  in  the  oven  and  serve. 

Orange  Extract  — To  make  simple 
orange  extract  pare  the  white  pith 
from  Valencia  orange  peel.  Any  sweet 
red-skinned  Mediterranean  fruit  will 
do,  but  the  skin  of  Florida  oranges  or 
any  West  Indian  port  fruit  is  too  bitter 
and  flavorless.  Fill  a  quart  bottle 
with  the  yellow  orange  peel  and  cover 
it  with  the  alcohol.  Let  it  stand  in  a 
warm  cupboard,  and  shake  it  once  in  a 
while.  At  the  end  of  six  months  strain 
the  liquor  off  it  and  bottle  it  for  use. 
Lemon  extract  is  prepared  in  the  same 
way  from  the  peel  of  the  thin-skinned 
Messina  lemon. 

Coffee  Charlotte. — For  coffee  char- 
lotte, make  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee  by  using  two  heaping  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  ground  coffee  to  half  a  cup  of 
boiling  water.  Soak  half  a  package  of 
gelatine  in  half  a  cup  of  cold  water  two 
hours.  Put  half  a  cup  of  milk  over  the 
fire  in  a  double  boiler  with  the  quarter 
of  a  cup  of  coffee  to  heat.  Beat  lightly 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  add  to  them 
one  cup  of  sugar;  stir  until  very  light, 
and  when  the  milk  is  at  boiling  point 
draw  the  dish  to  one  side  of  the  range 
and  gradually  stir  in  the  egg  mixture. 
Cook  until  it  just  begins  to  thicken, 
stirring  all  the  while;  quickly  add  the 
soaked  gelatine  and  take  from  the  fire 
immediately.  Stand  the  dish  contain- 
ing the  mixture  in  a  pan  of  ice  water 
and  beat  until  it  begins  to  set,  then  stir 
in  lightly  three  quarts  of  whipped 
cream  and  stir  from  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  until  it  will  just  pour.  Turn  the 
mixture  into  the  prepared  mould. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Scrape  kettles  with  a  shell. 

Steam  an  old  fowl  before  roasting  it. 

To  freshen  salt  fish,  soak  them  in 
sour  milk. 

Don't  use  your  carpet  broom  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Fight  sewer  gas  with  chloride  of 
lime  or  copperas. 

Remember  that  sulphur  dissolves 
india  rubber. 

A  pinch  of  soda  on  a  hot  stove  drives 
away  disagreeable  odors. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt  in  half  a 
pint  of  tepid  water  is  an  emetic  always 
on  hand,  and  is  an  antidote  for  poison- 
ing from  nitrate  of  silver. 

To  remove  pitch  and  tar  stains  rub 
lard  on  the  stain  and  let  it  stand  for  a 
few  hours.  Sponge  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  until  the  stain  is  removed. 
If  the  color  of  the  fabric  be  changed, 
sponge  it  with  chloroform,  and  the 
color  will  be  restored. 

To  sleep  in  a  poorly  ventilated  room 
is  to  invite  headache  and  depression. 
Warmth  during  sleep  should  be  ob- 
tained from  blankets,  not  from  closed 
windows.  The  window  should  be  open 
about  three  inches  at  the  top  and  an 
inch  or  two  at  the  bottom. 

To  keep  the  hair  in  crimp  take  two 
cents  worth  of  gum  arabic,  and  add  to 
it  just  enough  boiling  water  to  dissolve 
it.  When  it  is  dissolved  add  alcohol 
until  the  mixture  is  rather  thin.  Let 
it  stand  over  night  and  then  bottle. 
Moisten  the  hair  with  it  before  curling, 
and  it  will  remain  in  crimp  on  damp 
days.  The  mixture  is  not  injurious  to 
the  hair. 


SOME 
YOUNG 
FELLOWS 


Try  to  make  a  good,  impression  upon  the  girl's 
mother,  others  apply  the  same  tactics  to  the  pater 
famalias— others  again  pay  a  little  attention  to. 
the  girl  they  wish  to  please.  We 

TRY  TO  MAKE 

Our  prices,  our  service,  our  stock,  our  promptness 
in  filling  orders,  our  packing,  and  everything 
about  our  business  so  commendable  that  it  will 
make 

A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 

On  everybody  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 
One  that  will  remain  pleasantly  with  them  as 
long  as  they  have  our  goods  in  use.  If  you  have 
boys  to  feed  and  clothe,  we  are  the  people.  We 
are  also  delighted  to  make  up  dresses,  wrappers 
and  other  garments  that  will  look  better 

ON  THE  GIRLS 

Than  any  other  clothing  you  can  make  at  home,  or 
have  made  at  the  dressmakers  at  double  the  price. 
Every  stitch  is  taken  by  white  women,  who  need 
the  work  these  "  hard  times.  Most  of  them  are 
heads  of  families,  who  have  lived  under  different 
administrations  and  different  conditions.  Tired 

MOTHER, 

You  can  get  many  an  hour  to  rest  and  recuperate 
your  overtaxed  energies  if  you  will  only  "give 
up  "  the  plain  sewing  and  let  us  do  it  for  you  at 
about  "  half  nothing."  It  is  easy  for  us  but  hard 
for  you  to  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  until  long  after 
bedtime. 

"  Never  too  late  to  mend,"  said  the  husband  to 
his  tired  wife,  as  he  threw  her  his  torn  pants  at 
half  past  ten  and  went  to  his  downy  couoh.  Isn't 
it  too  late  to  make  up  goods  when  these  prices 
prevail : 

Boys'  light-colored  summer  waists,  4  to  13  15c 

Boys'  navy  figured  percale'waists,  4  to  13  20o 

"  Lucky  Boy  "  waists,  genuine  cheviot  35c 

Fancy  waists  for  dear  "  mother  boys  ".  50c  to  $1  00 

Ladies'  shirt  waists,  light  fabrics  40  to  50c 

Ladies'  Highland  waists,  great  sellers  65  to  75o 

Fancy  dress  waists,  sateens,  etc  90c  to  $1  25 

Wrappers,  pretty  as  you  will  ask  $1  50  to  $2  00 

Wrappers  for  "  home  mornings  "  $1  00  to  $1  25 

Duck  dresses  to  wear  to  the  party  $2  25  to  $3  00 

Children's  dresses  for  summer  wear  All  prices 

Night  wear  for  everybody  in  the  house  50o  up 

Muslin  wear  for  ladies  of  style  that  will  please. 
Infants'  complete  outfits  at  popular  prices. 


We  are  Long  on  Goods  and  Short 
on  Cash. 

The  purse  clasp  has  been  standing  open  and  the 
vacuum  growing  larger  since  Nov.,  1892.  Help  us 
out  this  time  and  help  yourself  at  same  time. 
We'll  all  do  better  next  time  at 

THE   BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 


SMITHS 


CASH 

STORE, 


414, 416,  418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Gal. 
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Large  Pumping  Plant  Irrigating 
Wheat. 


Last  week,  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  Lemoore  Leader,  we  visited  the 
scene  of  operations  of  Tom  Hannah's 
big  pumping  plant,  which  is  located  at 
a  point  on  the  river  two  miles  south  of 
the  Lower  Kings  river  bridge.  We 
found  the  plant  in  active  operation  and 
pumping  at  the  rate  of  8000  gallons  per 
minute  when  run  at  full  capacity.  The 
water  is  raised  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  the  river  bank — a  height  of 
some  18  feet — by  the  huge  pump,  and 
discharged  into  a  flume  4  feet  wide, 
which  in  turn  conveys  the  water  to  a 
large  ditch  20  feet  wide  by  4  feet  deep. 
The  mouth  of  the  immense  discharge 
pipe  which  throws  the  water  into  the 
flume  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  a 
man's  body  should  he  desire  to  make  a 
trip  from  the  river  bank  to  the  bed  of 
the  river,  but  when  the  pump  is  in  op- 
eration the  mouth  of  this  discharge 
pipe  is  hidden  from  view  by  the  im- 
mense stream  of  water  emitted  there- 
from. 

The  force  employed  in  running  the 
traction  engine  consists  of  a  night  and 
a  day  shift,  and  the  pump  is  kept  at 
work  day  and  night.  Lyman  Follett 
has  charge  as  head  engineer,  and  T. 
B.  Wilson  is  assistant,  while  S.  Mc- 
Ginnis,  P.  McDonald,  T.  McDermott 
and  R.  O'Connor  have  charge  of  the 
ditch  work. 

The  fuel  used  is  wood  and  crude 
petroleum.  Two  45-gallon  barrels  of 
crude  petroleum  and  two  cords  of  oak 
wood  are  used  in  24  hours.  The  crude 
petroleum  used  is  brought  over  from 
the  west  side  by  wagon  in  45-gallon 
barrels.  Mr.  Hannah  informed  us  that 
the  crude  petroleum  from  the  west 
side  wells  makes  excellent  fuel,  and 
would  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  wood 
were  he  able  to  procure  the  oil  in  suf- 
ficient quantity.  They  had  some  fifty 
cords  of  oak  wood  hauled  to  the  seat  of 
operations  a  short  time  ago,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  writer's  visit  there  was 
abuut  fifteen  cords  on  hand.  Two 
men  are  kept  busy  chopping  and  put- 
ting the  large  chunks  of  wood  into  pro- 
per condition  for  use  in  the  engine. 
The  crude  petroleum  oil  is  raised  by  a 
Champion  force  pump  into  a  barrel 
slightly  elevated  and  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  engine  and  is  fed  into  the 
engine  through  a  two-inch  pipe.  Water 
for  the  boiler  is  raised  by  suction 
through  an  iron  pipe  from  the  ditch  to 
the  right  of  the  engine  and  stored  in  a 
tank  directly  over  the  boiler. 

The  large  ditch  which  receives  the 
water  as  it  is  raised  by  the  pump  from 
the  river  is  some  six  miles  in  length 
and  is  intersected  by  a  network  of 
smaller  ditches  and  levees  which  con- 
vey the  water  from  the  main  ditch  on 
to  the  thirsty  grain  fields.  In  some 
places  three  feet  of  water  was  turned 
on  to  grain  which,  to  all  appearances, 
was  dead  or  dying,  and  Mr.  Hannah  in- 
formed us  that  in  these  same  water- 
soaked  spots  the  grain  has  sprung  up 
and  grown  to  a  height  of  twelve  inches 
and  a  good  crop  is  assured  without  late 
rains.  In  some  places  the  ground  has 
been  so  thoroughly  saturated  that  you 
could  stick  a  pole  down  to  a  depth  of 
ten  feet  or  more  without  any  great 
exertion. 

The  cost  of  running  the  plant,  labor 
and  fuel  included,  is  about  $80  per  day. 
The  plant  is  capable  of  irrigating  100 
acres  per  day.  The  cost  of  irrigation 
is  estimated  at  thirty  cents  per  acre, 
and  Mr.  Hannah  has  some  5200  acres 
to  irrigate  on  that  side  of  the  river. 


Forestry  station  as  late  as  March  21st 
this  year.  The  blossoms  are  very  at- 
tractive, resembling  nothing  so  much 
as  gigantic  heads  of  migonette,  and  are 
borne  in  great  profusion.  They  have  a 
delicate  odor  of  honey  and  are  decidedly 
attractive  to  bees.  The  tree  as  a  whole 
ranks  high  in  point  of  ornamental  value, 
is  a  rapid  grower  and  furnishes  wood  of 
superior  quality. 

Eucalyptus  robiuta  is  another  profuse 
bloomer  and  in  ornamental  value  excels 
L'iirii/i/j>t>is  piiliiiinthrmit.  This  species 
(robusta)  is  becoming  fairly  well  known 
in  southern  California  and  is  universally 
admired,  no  less  for  its  fine,  symmetri- 
cal branching  habit  than  for  its  hand- 
some, dark-green,  coriaceous  foliage, 
and  its  conspicuous  clusters  of  large 
white  flowers.  These  flowers  yield 
much  honey  and  bees  are  very  partial 
to  them.  The  dryness  of  the  present 
season  seems  to  have  had  little,  if  any, 
effect  on  the  copious  secretion  of  nectar 
by  this  tree,  the  receptacle  at  the  base 
of  the  flowers  being  filled  almost  to 
overflowing  by  the  sweet  distillation, 
even  after  the  "flowers"  themselves 
have  fallen  away.  In  time  of  blooming 
this  species  is  a  contemporary  of  Euca- 
lyptus polyanthema,  beginning  in  Janu- 
ary and  continuing  through  February 
into  March.  On  March  24th  a  few 
blossoms  remained  on  one  specimen  at 
the  Forestry  station  and  bees  were 
busy  at  them.  Eucalyptus  robusta  also 
yields  a  fine  quality  of  timber  and  is  of 
fairly  rapid  growth. 


PAIN- 
KILLER 

THE  GREAT 

Family  Medicine  of  the  Age. 

Taken  Internally,  It  Cures 

Diarrhoea,  Cramp,  and  Pain  in  the 
Stomach,  Sore  Throat,  Sudden  Colds, 
Coughs,  &c,  &c. 

Used  Externally,  It  Cures 

Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains, 
Toothache,  Pain  in  the  Face,  Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism,  Frosted  Feet. 

No  articla  .tot  attained  to  anch  unbounded 
popularity.— Salem  obtervtr. 
An  articl.  of  great  merit  and  Tirtua. — Cinn. 

Nonpareil. 

_We5a°  ».ar  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Fain-Killer.  We  have  seen  its  magic  efWta  in 
soothing  the  aeTereat  pain,  and  knovr  it  to  be  a> 
good  article.— Cincinnati  Ditpalek. 
A  apeedy  care  for  pain— no  family  should  b» 

Without    l .  — M(/n  treat  Tranteripl. 

Nothing  baa  yet  an r passed  the  Pain-Killer. 
which  la  the  moat  valuable  family  medicine  now 
in  nae.— 7>nn.  Oraan. 

It  baa  real  merit;  aa  a  meana  of  removing  pain, 
no  medicine  has  acquired  a  reputation  equal  to 
Ferry  Davis'  Pain-Killer.— Newport  (Ky.)  Daily 

It  is  really  a  valuable  medicine— It  la  used  by 
many  Physicians.— Bottom  Traveller. 

Beware  of  imitations,  buy  only  the  genuine 
ma.le  by  "Pkrhy  Davis.'*  Sold  everywhere. 
Urge  bottlea,  26  aud  too. 

THE  DRUG  CLERK'S  STORY. 

Whitewashing  ilone  for  THHKK-QI".YKTKH8 
OF  A  CENT  per  Square  Yard. 

LOOK  AT  THIS ! 


He  I  i  II,-  of  Headache*  and  Nervousness  and 
<iives  a  Cure  for  Both. 


Two  Honey  Eucalypts. 


Our  columns  have  borne  frequent  tes- 
timony to  the  honey  value  of  the  blue 
gum  and  other  eucalypts.  J.  H.  Bar- 
ber, foreman  of  the  University  Forestry 
station  at  Santa  Monica,  gives  the 
Rural  Californian  an  interesting  note 
on  two  species : 

Eucalyptus  polyanthema  is  one  of  the 
freest-blooming  eucalypts.  It  begins 
to  bloom  early  in  January  and  continues 
well  on  into  February,  or  even  into 
March.  The  writer  observed  several 
clusters  of  blossoms  remaining  on  one 
tree  of  this  species  at  the  Santa  Monica 


From  the  Erening  .Venn.  Xtirark,  N.  J. 

It  was  the  drup  clerk's  turn  to  tell  a  story 
of  one  of  his  experiences,  aud  the  reporter, 
expecting  something  good,  as  usual,  settled 
himself  comfortably  in  a  chair,  prepared  to 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  speaker. 
The  latter  was  Henry  Maier,  who  resides 
with  his  parents  on  Acqueduct  Street,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and  who  hands  out  medicine  over 
the  counter  of  Dr.  Andrew  F.  Burkbardt's 
drug  store  at  271  Orange  Street,  this  city. 

"Perhaps  I  can  do  nothing  better,"  he  be- 
gan, "than  to  tell  you  the  secret  of  my  good 
health.  It  is  a  story  that  I  have  told  to  many, 
recently,  and  as  it  resulted  in  good  in  each 
case,  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  listen  to 
it.  To  begin  with,  1  was  not  always  strong 
and  robust,  as  I  am  now.  Long  hours  of  work 
and  hard  study  had  left  me  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition. Frightful,  lingering  headaches  found 
me  a  ready  victim,  and  at  times  I  was  so 
nervous  that  the  dropping  of  a  pin  would 
cause  me  to  give  a  violent  start,  and  then  I 
would  be  seized  with  a  tit  of  trembling  that 
was,  to  put  it  mildly,  exceedingly  bothersome. 
Well,  I  began  to  doctor  myself.  Now  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  know  something  of  medicine, 
but  with  all  my  knowledge  1  could  find  noth- 
ing that  would  cure  those  terrible  headaches 
or  put  an  end  to  my  extreme  nervousness. 
When  I  picked  up  a  bottle  my  hand  would 
shake  as  though  1  had  the  chills,  and  If  it  was 
a  powder  that  I  was  handling,  I  stood  a  good 
chance  of  sprinkling  it  all  over  these  black 
trousers.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  I  soon  realized  that  a  man  of  my  physical 
condition  had  better  not  attempt  to  mix  any 
medicine. 

'•'Try  a  box  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills,' 
said  Dr.  Burkhardt,  one  day;  and  as  you  know 
the  doctor's  advice  is  always  worth  following, 
I  got  the  Pink  Pills  and  began  to  take  them. 
Aladdin's  lamp  never  performed  the  wonders 
of  these  pills.  Would  you  believe  it?  Before 
I  had  taken  the  contents  of  one  box  my  head- 
ache began  to  give  me  a  day  off  occasionally, 
and  soon  it  left  me  entirely.  How  about  my 
nervousness;  Well,  the  pills  put  an  end  to 
that  with  almost  startling  abruptness.  You 
see,  I  know  enough  about  the  business  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  following  the  pre- 
scribing physicians'  directions,  and  by  paying 
strict  attention  to  those  given  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liams with  each  box  of  his  Pink  Pills,  I  was 
soon  another  fellow.  Look  at  me  now!  A 
picture  of  health,  eh?  Well,  that  is  what  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  will  do  for  a  man,  or  a 
woman  either.  See,  I  can  hold  this  glass  of 
water  out  now  without  spilling  a  drop,  but  I 
couldn't  do  that  two  months  ago  and — 

"  What  is  it,  ma'm  I"  he  asked,  as  a  neatly 
dressed  woman  came  up  to  the  counter.  "A 
box  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills."  "Yes, 
ma'm,  fifty  cents,  please.    Thank  you.'' 

"These  Pink  Pills  are  great  things,"  said 
Mr.  Maier  as  he  turned  to  the  reporter  again, 
and  the  latter,  after  all  he  had  heard,  thought 
so  too. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and  rich- 
ness to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  for  sale  by  all  druggists,  or 
may  be  had  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medi- 
cine Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  50c. 
per  box,  or  six  boxes  for  *2.50. 


400  yards  of  white- 
washing   or    200  trees 
may  be  sprayed  In  one 
v   hour  by  Wain  Wright's 
Whitewashing;  Ma- 
chine  &  Tree  Sprayer, 
y  (       Machines  al  prices  fVora 
S  I      13  to  toO.  Whitewashing 
9  I      or  Tree  Spravlnp  Nozzles 
fl  I      sent  by  mail  at  fl.UO each. 
1  I      With  this  machine,  rods 
and  nozzles,  buildings  24 
feet  high  can  be  white- 
washed or  trees  sprayed 
without  staging  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  build- 
ings at   the  Midwinter 
Fair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  fine  paint 
work.   We  also  supply  a 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Telephones. 
Transmitters.  Wire,  etc., 
for  communication  be- 
-^m  tween  office,  warehouse, 
dwelling,  etc.   Send  for 
W.tlMVKK.lll.  No.  7  Spear 


Traction  Engine,  60=Horse 
Power, 

F"OR  SALE  CHEMF*. 

6=Horse  Power  Hay  Press, 

20  to  30  Tons  Per  Day. 
Above  been  used— will  he  sold  low. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO. 

San  Francisco. 

As  bestine 

COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

A  Dry  Powder  requiring  only  the  addition  of 
Cold  Water  to  be  ready  for  instant  use. 

For  outside  purposes  It  is  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  Oil  Palm,  where  Economy  and  Durabil- 
ity are  both  required.  Its  covering  capacity  being 
fully  ltm  per  cent  greater. 

For  painting  Fences.  Barns,  Stables;  also  for 
whitening  Walls  and  Ceilings  in  Factories,  Ware- 
houses, Breweries,  Cellars,  etc  ,  it's  just  the  thing. 

Guaranteed  nut  to  scale  off,  nor  change  color 
with  age. 

Cheaper  and  Whiter  Than  Whitewash. 

■•Outside"  furn  shed  In  wnite  and  colors. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  APPLY  IT. 
When  ordering  state  if  wanted  for  outside  or  In- 
side use. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  prices. 
F*.   L.  ALDERSON, 
2.3  bavin  Street.  Sau  Franciuro,  Cal. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


Blake,    /Vloffltt    <&    1~  o  \jw  n  e> , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

812  to  816  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
.BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


if*  General  Commission  Merchants,  *J* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CUKE.  Certain  in  its 
effects  and  never  blisters.  Sold  everywhere. 


o 


ranges 


are  heavy  feeders  of  Potash. 
Potash  exerts  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit.  As  many 
soils  are  largely  deficient  in 
Potash,  a  heavy  application  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  12%  of 

Actual  Potash 

should  be  made.  The  best 
groves  in  the  state  will  bear 
testimony  to  these  facts. 

Our  pamphlets  arc  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  bui  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  heiplul  to  farmers,  l'hey  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

HKKMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

Q3  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

nEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


DO YOU HAUL 

™  Hay.  Grain,  Wood.  Stump*..  Stone*,  - 

Apple**  from  the  orchard.  SilaKecorn 
"  am  the  field— Oh! 


Thneeneyd°S  "HAMDY"  FARM  TRUCK 


irely  of  Steel. 
Lightandlf'  l\W  That  makes  It  cheap, 
STRONC.  V^Jtt^Isn  t  that  what  you 
have  been  wanting  for  years'.'  When  you 
buy  a  "HANDY  '  you  ALWAYS  have  a 
wagon— It  will  last  a  life  time. 
GUARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS. 
Sold  by  all  reputable  Jobbers  aud  Imple- 
ment dealers.  \Vrite  for  circulars,  FREE. 
Bettendorf  Axle  Co..  Davenport,  la. 


QJOMPLETE 


CATALOGUE 
OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES. 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

t.J.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  st.jlouis. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7:23  JV\f\  R  K.ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLER,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorioation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


tj:lve 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  6- in. double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  1U.UO0  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.  T.  AMES,  Gait,  Cal. 


WACON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO  .  16-18  DRUHM  STREET,  S.  F. 


May  2,  1896. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  29,  1896. 

WHEAT.— The  local  market  has  held  to 
fairly  firm  prices  in  the  face  of  lower  quota- 
tions from  the  East  and  Europe.  This 
strength  is  due  to  the  small  obtainable  sup- 
plies on  this  coast  and  a  moderate  demand  for 
both  shipping  and  milling.  The  stock  of 
wheat  in  Call  Board  warehouses  is  held 
mostly  against  sales  made  for  May  delivery, 
which  will  soon  be  available  for  export  pur- 
poses. The  vessels  now  loading  will  take 
away  about  2fi,000  short  tons,  which,  when 
shipped,  will  leave  a  lighter  stock  here  than 
has  been  held  for  several  years  past.  The 
Eastern,  and  to  some  extent  the  European, 
market  has  been  influenced  by  speculative 
transactions  in  futures,  and  the  latter  have 
been  subject  to  the  usual  weather  influences 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Towards  the 
close,  we  might  say  for  two  weeks  past,  the 
weather  at  the  East  has  been  favorable  for 
winter  wheat  and  spring  sowing.  This,  com- 
bined with  May  settlements,  has  had  an  un- 
favorable effect.  As  prices  went  down,  liqui- 
dation has  been  the  order;  but  at  the  close 
it  looks  as  if  this  has  about  seen  its  worse  for 
the  time  being.  As  strong  parties  have 
stocked  up  on  the  declining  markets,  it  is  not 
at  all  unreasonable  to  assert  that  better 
prices  will  rule  some  time  in  May  for  both 
cash  wheat  and  future  delivery.  This  can  be 
the  better  accomplished  owing  to  a  general 
easing  up  of  the  money  markets  and  a  more 
general  disposition  to  place  surplus  funds. 
The  export  movements  from  Atlantic  seaports 
have  been  exceptionally  light,  but  this  is  ex- 
pected to  change  soon,  for  large  quantities 
are  known  to  be  held  for  exporting.  The 
European  markets  have  been  largely  in 
buyers'  favor,  notwithstanding  that  consump- 
tion has  been  liberal.  This  demand  has  kept 
stocks  from  increasing  in  the  demand  mar- 
kets. In  the  local  market  buyers  have  been 
compelled  to  buy  at  quotations,  while  at  times 
they  even  paid  a  slight  advance.  Holders  say 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  to  sell  desirable 
grades.  The  market  is  quoted  by  buyers  as 
follows:  Low  grades,  $l@l. 06%  ;  No.  1  ship- 
ping, $l.07%@1.10;  choice,  ll.llli;  milling, 
*1.15(®1.221/2. 

Speculative  Wheat  Market.—  Trading  the 
past  week  has  been  light  for  May  delivery, 
but  fairly  active  for  December.  Prices  have 
not  shaded  off  much,  which  indicates  confi- 
dence in  the  market  notwithstanding  crop 
prospects  in  this  State  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  generous  and  well  distributed  rain- 
falls. At  the  East  the  market  has  fluctuated 
to  lower  figures  under  free  transactions.  The 
margin  between  May  and  July  has  steadily 
increased,  which  shows  that  the  former  month 
is  settling  to  a  cash  basis,  while  the  latter 
month  is  beginning  to  be  the  favorite  for 
speculative  purposes.  Operators  on  the  short 
side  at  the  East  have  been  favored  by  im- 
proved crop  weather  and  free  liquidating  by 
longs. 

The  closing  prices  per  bushel  at  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  per  cental,  were  as  follows: 


Chicago. 
May.  July. 


Sao  Francisco. 


May. 
1  08 

i  07% 

1  0»% 


Dec. 
1  os% 

1  07% 
1  07% 
1  01% 
1  07 


Thursday  64  %  65% 

Friday  63%  65% 

Saturday  63Vt  6i% 

|  Monday  62Ji      64  M 

Tuesday  63  H     63%      1  07% 

Crop  Prospects.— In  the  southern  part  of 

I  the  State  there  were  heavy  rainfalls  the  past 

J  week,  heavier  than  usually  falls  the  latter 

I  part  of  April.  This  precipitation  was  greatly 
needed  to  revive  the  drooping,  sickly  plant.  It 
is  the  impression  that  with  the  usual  rainfalls 

:  in  May  the  crop  in  that  part  of  the  State  will 
be  a  fair  average.  Including  Merced  county 
north  the  crop  is  well  assured,  for  there  is 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  ground  to  supply  the 
plant  up  to  harvest.  The  only  danger  to  be 
feared  is  hot,  north  winds  just  before  or  dur- 
ing harvest.  Advices  from  up  north  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  prospects  are  favorable  for  an 

I  average  yield  to  the  acre.    At  the  East  there 

I  has  been  favorable  weather.  In  England  and 
on  the  continent  the  weather  has  also  been 

I  favorable.     From  other  wheat-growing  coun- 

j  tries  no  change  is  reported. 

Charters.— The  market  for  both  spot  and 
future  loading  has  held  firm  at  last  week's 

I  rates.  Owing  to  dull  and  lower  wheat  mar- 
kets abroad  and  firm  holding  of  wheat  with 
us,  no  vessel  has  been  taken,  or,  at  least,  so 

i  far  as  made  public. 

The  tonnage  situation  is  as  follows:  Vessels 
in  port  loading,  16,269  registered  tons,  against 
84,488  at  like  date  in  1895;  for  new  season 
loading,  4283;  disengaged  in  port,  63,624;  same 
time  in  1895,  11,964;  on  the  way,  199,063;  1895, 
864,822. 

OATS.— The  demand  is  light,  as  are  offer- 
ings. The  market  is  essentially  unchanged. 
Crop  prospects  up  north  are  reported  favor- 
able. 

The  market  is  quoted  steady  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices :    Milling,  80@S7%c;  feed,  65® 

82%c ;  gray,  70@80c ;  red,  60c@  ;  Surprise, 

90c@tl. 

BARLEY.— The  market  has  been  firm  at 
full  prices  throughout  the  past  week.  This 
strength  is  due  to  light  obtainable  supplies, 
good  demand  and  prospects  that  the  crop  out- 
turn will  fall  considerably  below  that  of  1895. 
The  stock  now  held  is  said  to  be  the  smallest 
for  several  years. 

For  spot  the  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Feed,  70@77%c ;  brewing,  80@87%c,  with,  in 


some  cases,  a  slight  advance  paid  on  the  out- 
side figures  for  gilt-edge  brewing. 

Trading  on  call  board  has  been  quite  active 
for  December  delivery  at  an  advance  on 
prices  ruling  the  preceding  week.  This  ad- 
vance is  accepted  as  confirming  the  belief 
'hat  the  crop  will  be  short  this  year.  For 
May  trading  was  generally  light. 

The  closing  prices  for  No.  1  feed  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows : 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   73Vf  74 

Friday   73  73% 

Saturday   75 

Monday   7i%  75% 

Tuesday   72%   

COKN.— White  is  slightly  higher,  but  yel- 
low grades  are  steady.  The  demand  is  slow, 
owing  to  lower  prices  at  the  East. 

Our  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Large 
yellow,  87%(®%c;  small  round,  9714c@$1.00; 
white,  87%@90c. 

BUCKWHEAT.— The  market  is  quiet  at 
80@90c. 

RYE.— Market  dull  at  7614@78%c. 

FEEDSTUFF— Bran  has  been  marked  up 
marked  up  again,  closing  firm  at  the  advance. 
The  higher  quotation  is  due  to  light  offerings 
and  a  fair  demand.  Roll  barley  is  firmer,  but 
other  kinds  are  unchanged.  The  market  is 
quoted  as  follows:  Bran,  $15@15.50  per  ton  ; 
middlings,  $17(3119.50  per  ton  ;  roll  barley,  $16 
@  17  per  ton  ;  feed  corn,  $20@21  per  ton;  oil- 
cake meal,  $20@2l  per  ton;  cotton  seed  oil- 
cake, $21  per  ton. 

HAY — The  market  has  held  steady.  From 
Merced  county  south  crop  prospects  are  gen- 
erally poor,  but  the  other  counties  report 
prospects  good  for  a  full  average  outturn.  If 
grain  continues  up  there  will  be  less  cut  for 
hay. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Wheat,  $8@11.50 
per  ton  ;  oat,  $8fgj9 ;  wheat  and  oat.  $8@11 ;  bar- 
ley, $7@9;  alfalfa,  $7@9:  clover,  $6@8.50;  com- 
pressed, $7@10.50;  stock,  $6@7. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  35@60c  per 
bale. 

BEANS — The  market  is  about  the  same  as 
reported  last  week.  The  offerings  of  odds 
and  ends  with  a  slight  demand  have  a  bad 
effect.  Rains  the  past  week  have  also  had 
an  unfavorable  effect.  We  quote:  Bavos, 
92%c@1.05;  Small  Whites,  $l.30®1.45;  Pea, 
$1.20@1.50;  Large  Whites,  $1.00(5)1. 10;  Pink, 
90c@$1.10;  Reds,  $1.20(5)1  30;  Red  Kidneys, 
nominal;  Limas,  $2.65@2.75;  Butter,  $1.60 
@1.75. 

POTATOES— Owing  to  rains  the  receipts 
of  new  fell  off,  and  as  there  was  a  good  de- 
mand prices  doubled,  but  toward  the  close 
they  ate  lower  and  weak.  Old  potatoes  are 
stronger.  This  is  owing  to  a  seeding  demand, 
for  in  many  localities  frosts  killed  the  late 
planted.  The  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
New,  90c@$1.50  100  It.s ;  Old— Burbanks, 
40@75c;  Garnet  Chiles,  65(5)85;  Early  Rose, 
60@70c;  Petalumas  and  Tomales,  40@55c. 

ONIONS — The  season  is  late  and  as  sup- 
plies of  old  are  light  the  market  is  strong. 
The  range  of  the  market  is  from  $1.00  to  $2.25 
per  100  pounds  for  cut  to  extra  choice.  New 
onions,  $1.00@1.50. 

VEGETABLES.  —  The  late  frosts  killed 
many  varieties  of  early  vegetables,  which 
will  necessitate  replanting.  Some  of  the  peas 
coming  in  show  the  effect  of  the  frosts.  The 
market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Asparagus,  $1.25 
@2.75perbox ;  rhubarb,  40@90c  per  box ;  green 
peas,  $1@1.50  per  sack ;  string  beans,  5@9c 
per  lb. ;  green  pepper,  12%@15e  per  lb. 

BUTTER.— Considering  receipts,  there  is 
more  packing  than  usual  this  season  of  the 
year.  This,  combined  with  a  fair  shipping 
demand,  keeps  the  market  steady.  The  pas- 
ture has  been  greatly  improved  by  rains. 
Eastern  advices  indicate  a  large  outturn 
owing  to  good  pasture  prospects.  Cream- 
ery is  13@14c;  imitation  creamery,  12@13c;  in 
dairy,  rolls,  10@13c. 

CHEESE. — The  market  has  shaded  off,  but 
closes  steady.  The  demand  is  fair.  The  market 
is  quoted  as  follows  according  to  quality,  at  6% 
U9%c  for  new.  and  8@9%c  for  Young  Amer- 
ica; cream  Cheddar,  9%@llc. 

EGGS. — Receipts  of  Eastern  and  Oregon 
have  caused  a  lower  range,  particularly  for 
fair  to  good.  The  market  closes  easy  at  quo- 
tations. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Store,  12 
@13c;  Oregon,  12@13c;  Eastern,  12@13c; 
ranch,  14@15c;  duck,  14@16c. 

POULTRY.— The  market  declined  slightly, 
but  at  the  close  it  is  stronger,  with  receipts 
moderate  and  demand  fair. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound  13V2@  15 

hens  13V4©  15 

Dressed  Turkeys    ® 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4  00@4  50 

"       young  7  00(E8  50 

Broilers   2  00@5  50 

Fryers  5  50@6  50 

Hens  4  00®5  00 

DucUs  4  00®8  50 

Geese,  per  pair  1  35@1  75 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  25@1  75 

young  1  50®2  00 

HOPS. — So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  the 
market  is  lifeless.  The  East  reports  an  inac- 
tive market,  with  stocks  in  first  hands  well 
cleaned  up. 

WOOL.— There  is  nothing  new  to  report. 
The  East  reports  a  fairly  firm  market  for  fine 
grades,  but  slow  and  weak  for  other  grades. 

We  quote :  San  Joaquin  and  southern  coast, 
6  months'  growth,  4@5%c;  San  Joaquin,  foot- 
hill, good  to  choice,  7(5)9c;  San  Joaquin,  year's 
growth,  4%@7c;  Nevada  7@9%c. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Hogs  are  still  lower,  but 
bullocks  and  mutton  sheep  are  unchanged. 

Wholesale  rates  for  dressed  stock  from 
slaughterers  are  as  follows: 

Beef— First  quality,  5@5%c;  second  quality, 
4%(§>4%c;  third  quality,  3%@4c. 

Veal— Large,  5@6c;  small,  6@7c. 

Mutton— Wethers,  5@5%c;  ewe  4Va@5c. 

Lamb— Spring,  6@6V£c. 

Pork— Live  hogs,  3^@3%c  for  large,  3%@ 
3%c  for  small ;  dressed,  4%@5%c. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  April  29,  1896. 

New  York  mail  advices  to  April  24th  are  as 
follows : 

The  tone  of  the  market  is  very  firm  in  re- 
sponse to  the  reports  from  the  coast  of  serious 
damage  to  growing  crop.  Still,  the  average 
buyer  is  paying  little  attention  to  the  mar- 
ket;  and  although  trade  is  fair  in  a  jobbing 
way,  there  is  an  absence  of  important  busi- 
ness in  any  line.  The  raisin  market,  which 
has  been  affected  more  than  any  other  by  the 
frost  reports,  was  quiet  to-day,  although  the 
feeling  was  very  firm.  There  are  buyers  who 
are  ready  to  take  considerable  quantities  of 
loose  California  muscatel  raisins  at  a  shade 
less  than  the  present  quotations,  but  the 
supply  is  limited  and  holders  are  indifferent 
sellers.  Two-crowns,  which  are  fairly  plenti- 
ful, are  held  at  3c  by  most  sellers,  though  in 
some  cases  23^c  might  be  accepted.  For 
three-crowns  4c  is  the  general  asking  price, 
although  it  was  intimated  to-day  that  on  a 
firm  offer  3%c  and  possibly  3%c  might  be  ac- 
cepted by  some  holders.  Four-crowns  are 
still  somewhat  unsettled,  but  for  the  best 
goods  5c  is  demanded,  and  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  market  is  upward.  Recent  pur- 
chases having  resulted  in  a  fairly  close  con- 
centration of  the  stock  of  California  London 
layers,  the  principal  holders  are  now  demand- 
ing 90c,  though  some  stock  might  still  be 
picked  up  at  85c  and  possibly  less  in  some  in- 
stances. Sultana  raisins  are  firm  at  the  re- 
cent advance,  and  a  good  jobbing  demand  is 
reported.  Valencias  are  quiet,  but  as  firmly 
held.  It  is  intimated  that  a  considerable 
speculative  trade  has  been  done  in  peaches, 
but  the  particulars  are  withheld.  The  mar- 
ket is  firm,  but  not  quotably  higher.  The 
general  trade  in  peaches  is  of  a  moderate  job- 
bing character,  the  inquiry  being  chiefly  for 
cheap  grades,  the  supply  of  which  is  said  to 
be  limited.  Prunes  are  quiet,  the  report  of  a 
possible  short  crop  on  account  of  the  recent 
frost  in  California  seeming  to  have  failed  to 
interest  buyers.  The  tone  of  the  market  is 
steadier,  but  there  has  been  no  actual  change 
in  prices.  Apricots  are  rather  quiet.  Export 
interest  seems  to  have  subsided,  and  the 
home  trade  is  slow.  However,  holders  do  not 
seem  disposed  to  shade  prices. 

Outside  of  raisins  the  market  is  featureless 
in  the  absence  of  any  demand  for  carload  par- 
cels. The  little  business  passing  is  for  as- 
sorted carload  lots.  This  call  is  gradually 
cleaning  up  the  market  of  all  odds  and  ends. 
It  now  looks  as  if  the  new-season  curing  will 
come  on  a  practically  bare  market,  so  far  as 
this  coast  is  concerned,  but  at  the  East  con- 
siderable prunes  will  probably  be  carried 
over,  particularly  those  that  have  turned  for 
the  worse  in  color.  For  raisins  there  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  good  shipping  de- 
mand, with  buyers  paying  an  advance  on 
previous  quotations.  With  us  peaches  are 
quoted  on  the  basis  of  3@4%  cents;  apricots, 
7@9  cents;  sun-dried  apples,  1%(5j2  cents; 
evaporated,  4@4%  cents;  prunes,  3@3%  cents 
for  the  four  sizes,  and  pitted  plums,  4@4% 
cents;  raisins,  2-crowns,  2@2%  cents;  3- 
crown,  2%@2%  cents. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  cherries  have 
been  badly  injured  by  rains,  for  receipts  show 
more  or  less  splitting  or  bursting  of  the  fruit. 
Regarding  other  tree-fruit  crops,  it  is  most 
too  early  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent 
of  frost  damage.  With  warm  growing  weather 
a  fair  estimate  can  be  formed,  but  at  present 
reports  are  conflicting  and  unreliable.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  with  dealers  and  those 
who  keep  informed  as  to  crop  prospects  is 
that  we  will  have  from  a  fair  to  good  outturn, 
with  the  size  of  several  varieties  larger.  Of 
course,  the  opinion  as  to  the  probable  outturn 
may  be  changed  when  warm  weather  sets  in. 
The  grape  crop  will  undoubtedly  be  short,  as 
may  currants,  gooseberries  and  blackberries. 

BERRIES. — Receipts  of  strawberries  are 
quite  free,  but  the  bulk  are  more  or  less  dirty 
and  poor  in  quality.  Gooseberries  are  in 
slightly  better  supply.  A  few  straggling  lots 
of  raspberries  come  in  daily.  The  market  is 
quotable  as  follows:  Strawberries,  $2.50® 
4.00  per  chest  for  large  and  $3.50@7  for  small ; 
raspberries,  90c@$l. 25  per  drawer;  gooseber- 
ries, 40@50c  per  drawer. 

TREE  FRUITS.— The  receipts  of  apples  are 
light,  as  is  the  demand.  Cherries  are  coming 
in  more  freely.  They  sell  at  a  wide  range. 
The  market  is  quoted  for  cherries  as  follows  : 
White,  40@75c;  red,  65c@$1.00;  black,  $1.25 
@2.25. 

CITRUS  FRUITS.— The  market  is  slow  for 
oranges,  but  as  receipts  are  light,  quotations 
are  reported  practically  unchanged.  The  mar- 
ket is  quoted  as  follows  for  oranges:  Seed- 
lings, $1@1. 75  per  box;  navels,  $1.50@3,  with 
fancy  selling  up  to  $3  50  a  box.  Lemons,  com- 
mon to  fair,  $1@1.50;  good  to  choice,  $1.75® 
2.50,  with  some  very  choice  selling  at  a  slight 
advance. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safest,  Bert  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Home* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    send  for  desiriptive  circulars*  . 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


A  Whole 

Vegetable 


Garden 

,r20c 


"I  like 

Vaughan's 

Seeds, 
best 
because 
they* 

come  \^Lfi^'S£m^  FO I 
up  so  easy."-j/rs.  Hen.  (2  DIMES) 

(li^AU^ummer!)    14  *jgg£g£g  Postpaid 

Here  is  the  list:  1  pkt.  Radishes,  6  kinds, 
mixed;  1  pkt.  Lettuce.  Big  Boston;  1  pkt.  Eeet, 
VatiJihan's  Earliest  Egyptian;  1  pkt.  Cabbage, 
Savoy,  sweetest;  1  pkt.  Squash,  Lelicata:l  pkt. 
Onion,  Vaughan's  Early  Pickling:  1  pkt.  Musk 
Melon,  Del  monico;  1  pkt.  Cucumber,  Japanese 
Climbing:  1  pkt.  Parsley;l  pkt.  Parsnip,  Sugar; 
1  pkt. Pumpkin,  Pie;  Ipkt.  Tomato.lRed  and  Yel- 
low, mixed;  I  pkt.  Carrot,  Half  Long;  1  pkt.  Oys- 
ter Plant,  Mammoth,  Total,  14;  also  FREE,  if 
you  mention  this  paper,  one  mixed  pkt. of  our 
World's  Fair  Sweet  Peas  and  Pansies.  The 
quality  of  our  seeds  and  the  quantity  in  the  pack- 
ages will  be  held  to  our  regular  standard  as  be- 
fore. No  cash  prizes  or  lottery.  We  give  real 
money  value,  cash  down  in  Ihls  'hard. times'  collection. 

RADAAIII  O  15  Packets  Flower  Seeds  OKn 
DMnUHin  L  BEST  in  America,  for....  fcWb 

Our  Wonderful  Goose  Flower  Plant,  50c. 
Our  BIG  BARGAIN  CATALOGUE  is  just  n  little 
bit  better  than  some  others.    We  sfll  many 

KINDS  OF  SEEDS  AT  3    CENTS  PER  PACKET,  half 

.  rice  of  others.  Our  Catalogue  is  expensive,  but 
we  mail  it  free  with  every  rrder.  Write  to-day, 
east  or  west,  prompt  service  from  the  two  great 
centers.  We  surely  save  you  money. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

CHICAGO:  84  and  86  Randolph  Street. 
NEW  YORK:  26  Barclay  Street. 


WATER  LILIES. 


The  finest  collection  In  the  country  is  now  lo- 
cated in  California.  All  colors— red,  white,  blue, 
yellow,  pink,  purple. 

The  Water  Garden 

Is  located  in  the  Cahuenga  foothills,  corner  of 
Franklin  and  Western  Aves  ,  and  near  the  Holly- 
wood Steam  R.  R.   Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Also  free  on  application  a  large  colored  plate  of 
Egyptian  Lotus. 

EDMUND  D.  STURTEVANT, 

P.  O.  Address, 
Station  E  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


VU ANTED  ! 


5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  niece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALT  A  LOMA  NURSERIES.  Alta  Loma.  Texas. 


IT  WILL  DO  TO  TIE  TO. 

This  phrase  expresses  the  frontierman's  idea  of 
security,  and  experience  has  taught  him  that  a 
yielding  limb  or  sapling  makes  a  safer  "hitch"  than 
a  solid  rock.  Some  wire  fences  will  safely  hold  even 
a  pulling  horse,  hitched  to  the  middle  of  a  panel. 
The  owner  of  that  fence  will  tell  you  it  was  made  by 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have,.  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Different 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edward 
J.  Wickson,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  599  pages,  fully  illustrated,  price,  83.00. 
postpaid. 

FOR  SALE  BT 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Tut  h/iigifi  ipblj^ttY. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

830  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


May  2,  1896. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  the  Worthy  Lecturer. 


The  writer  is  in  receipt  of  quite  a 
number  of  very  pleasant  communica- 
tions from  local  Lecturers  and  others, 
all  breathing  a  most  fraternal  and 
helpful  spirit.  They  are  as  a  rule  not 
for  publication,  but  contain  more  or 
less  information  good  for  the  Order  to 
know,  and  which  will  be  given  as  time 
and  space  may  permit. 

Until  these  welcome  lines  become  un- 
answerable on  account  of  numbers,  the 
Lecturer  will  reply  privately  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Number  2  of  the  National  Grange 
Quarterly  Bulletin,  for  the  quarter  be- 
ginning April  1st,  is  at  hand,  but 
owing  to  absence  from  home  and  a 
"grippy"  disposition  the  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  give  it  the  attention 
it  merits.  The  month  of  April  having 
gone  to  the  rear,  we  drop  its  subjects 
for  consideration  and  give  those  for 
Mav.    Thev  are  : 

First— Has  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  opening  up  its  lands  for  settle- 
ment by  immigration,  been  a  detriment 
or  benefit  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country? 

Second— If  a  change  in  the  policy  is 
desirable,  what  should  it  be  ? 


However,  a  second  glance  at  the 
April  topics  shows  them  to  be  import- 
ant, and,  as  they  are  short,  they  are 
given  : 

Question  1 — What  shall  be  the  nature 
of  the  work  for  the  Lecturer's  hour  ? 

Question  2— Should  there  be  a  gen- 
eral plan  of  Grange  work  outside  of 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Order? 

The  State  Lecturer  will  esteem  it  a 
great  favor  to  receive  advice  on  these 
subjects  from  all  who  have  the  good  of 
the  Order  at  heart.  A  few  words  of 
advice  and  instructions  from  the  many 
will  make  the  duties  of  the  overloaded 
Lecturer  much  easier. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  the  fathers 
of  the  Order  placed  so  much  labor  and 
stress  on  the  office  of  Lecturer,  and 
provided  so  little  material  for  their 
uses.  The  necessity  seems  at  least 
equal  to  the  use  of  the  song  books. 


Elsewhere  will  be  seen  an  account  of 
an  open  or  outdoor  Grange  meeting  of 
Tulare  Grange,  on  the  premises  of 
Brother  C.  J.  Berry,  in  the  Visalia 
Fruit  and  Land  Company's  orchard,  as 
reported  for  the  Tulare  Regittt  r  of 
April  20.  It  is  interesting  reading, 
and  is  the  result  of  an  effort  recently 
announced  to  hold  outdoor  sessions  of 
the  Grange  on  the  premises  of  mem- 
bers of  the  local  organizations.  One 
fails  to  see  what  could  be  more  appro- 
priate, instructive,  profitable  in  an 
educational  way,  and  charmingly 
pleasant,  than  just  such  meetings  of 
the  isolated  tillers  of  the  soil. 

The  writer  remembers  with  pleasure 
just  such  meetings  as  the  above  being 
held  by  the  Sutter  County  Horticul- 
tural Society  the  first  year  or  two  of 
its  existence.  At  such  meetings  the 
latest  and  best  information  obtained 
by  any  of  its  members  becomes  the 
common  property  of  all  in  a  school  that 
is  spiced  with  the  social  amenities  of 
life. 

Brother  Tuohy,  in  a  private  letter, 
says  of  it,  "It  was  a  typical  farmers' 
meeting  with  a  drive  through  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  kept  orchards  in 
Tulare  county.  There  are  240  acres  in 
prunes,  140  in  peaches,  70  iu  pears, 
about  50  in  apricots.  It  was  just  after 
the  frost  had  done  so  much  damage  to 
fruit  growers.  Besides  the  members 
of  the  Grange,  I  met  several  more  well 
known  fruit  growers.  The  general 
opinion  was,  there  would  still  be  in 
Tulare  more  peaches  and  prunes  than 
last  year,  with  a  prospect  of  better 
prices."  Continuing,  Lecturer  Tuohy 
says:  "  Sister  Berry  had  a  very  ex- 
cellent lunch  for  us,  and  Bro.  Berry  in 
well  chosen  words  gave  Tulare  Grange 
a  kind  and  fraternal  welcome,  which 
your  correspondent  in  a  diffident  way 
replied  to.  At  the  lunch  Bro.  Berry 
had  several  varieties  of  fruit,  raised  in 
his  own  orchard,  cured  by  him  to  re- 


tain its  natural  flavor  and  so  judi- 
ciously and  well  cooked  by  Sister 
Berry  that  none  of  the  flavor  was  lost, 
and  the  fruit  was  most  enjoyable.  Be- 
sides the  business,  the  good  lunch,  etc., 
the  future  of  the  fruit  business,  mar- 
keting, the  frost,  and  a  drive  through 
the  orchard  was  considered,  and  the 
day  spent  most  happily.  I  wish  you 
had  been  with  us." 


COUNTRY  MAIL  DELIVERY. 

The  writer  has  always  discouraged 
what  is  termed  Paternal  Government, 
for  the  reason  that  too  much  govern- 
mental care  of  the  citizen  renders  him 
indolent  and  eventually  a  charge  on  the 
Government  altogether.  For  this  rea- 
son, and  the  expense  it  was  likely  to 
entail,  he  did  not  view  with  favor  the 
proposition  of  country  mail  delivery; 
but  he  became  a  convert  to  the  propo- 
sition while  in  Santa  Clara  county  re- 
cently. 

Being  domiciled  two  or  three  days 
from  four  to  seven  miles  in  the  country 
and  getting  the  morning  papers  in 
time  for  the  breakfast  table,  and  thus 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  busy  world's 
doings  of  the  day  before  along  with  the 
choicest  morning  morsels  of  country 
fare  at  the  same  moment,  is  an  achieve- 
ment that  is  fairly  thrust  upon  the  rural 
denizens  of  Santa  Clara  county,  and, 
for  ought  I  know,  unattended  by  addi- 
tional expense.  It  is  rendered  possible 
by  means  of  the  bicycle  and  the  swift 
rider,  who  pokes  the  papers  into  boxes 
provided  at  the  roadside  iu  front  of  the 
residences,  while  the  occupants  are  yet 
in  the  arms  of  sweet  repose. 

Just  think,  if  these  agencies  can  per- 
form this  service  free  of  charge,  why 
not  the  Government  deliver  the  letter 
mail  all  over  the  country,  that  is  fairly 
well  inhabited,  in  a  similar  manner?  It 
is  easy,  and  we  are  for  it. 


Fine  Heeting  in  Sacramento 
County. 


The  Grange  meeting  held  at  Enter- 
prise Hall  near  Walsh's  station,  on  the 
Jackson  road,  Sacramento  Co.,  last 
week,  was  a  very  great  success. 

The  morning  was  consumed  in  a 
closed  session  of  the  Grange,  the  prin- 
cipal interest  of  which  centered  in  a 
spirited  discussion  between  Thomas  Mc- 
Connell  and  ex-Supervisor  Erskine 
Greer  on  the  good-roads  question,  Mr. 
McConnell  championing  the  cause  of 
macadam  roads. 

The  first  speaker  was  W.  L.  Beecher, 
Worthy  Overseer  of  the  State  Grange. 
He  was  followed  by  Worthy  Master 
Greer,  Past  Master  F.int  and  Dr. 
James  Caples. 

There  was  the  usual  ample  provision 
for  the  inner  man,  and  in  all  respects 
the  day  was  a  complete  success. 


Tulare  Grange. 


The  Grange  picnic  was  a  success  in 
every  particular,  except  in  numbers. 
As  it  was  intended  to  be  only  a  private 
one,  the  audience  was  small.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Major  Berry's  orchard, 
where  a  tent  had  been  erected  for  our 
convenience,  where  our  sisters  joined 
us  and  a  good  practical  meeting  was 
held.  The  resolutions  of  a  former  meet- 
ing, relating  to  preventing  the  spread 
of  contagous  hog  diseases,  was  by  reso- 
lution ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
State  Secretary  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee, requesting  that  said  resolutions 
be  sent  to  each  Grange  in  the  State, 
that  they  may  assist  Tulare  Grange  and 
the  farmers  throughout  the  State  in 
having  such  a  law  placed  upon  our  stat- 
ute books. 

A  recess  being  granted,  we  marched 
to  the  heavily-laden  table,  nicely  pre- 
pared by  Sister  Berry,  the  building 
being  beautifully  decorated  with  limbs 
from  the  orchard,  heavily  laden  with 
fruits.  Before  Bro.  Berry  began  carv- 
ing the  turkey,  according  to  pro- 
gramme, he  delivered  an  address  of 
welcome,  setting  forth  that  the  Grange 
was  the  true  farmers'  organization, 
and  what  it  was  doing  for  the  farmers 
of  this  section. 

Bro.  Tuohy,  on  behalf  of  the  Grange, 
responded  in  his  happy  manner.    In  so 


doing  he  voiced  the  sentiment  of  every- 
one present. 

Bro.  Jefferds  of  San  Jose  Grange  be- 
ing present,  entertained  the  company 
with  appropriate  remarks,  encourag- 
ing our  members,  and  stated  that  he 
rejoiced  with  us  in  our  rejoicings,  as  he 
many  years  ago  was  a  member  in  this 
county. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  or- 
chard. Bro.  Berry  was  active  and  dis- 
played his  willingness  to  give  his  ex- 
perience to  us.  From  this  young 
orchard  of  four  to  six  years  old  was 
shipped  last  year  47  carloads  of  green 
fruit  and  4  cars  of  dried  fruit,  and,  if 
the  frosts  have  not  damaged  it  much, 
the  yield  will  be  very  large. 

The  continued,  earnest  well  doing  of 
Tulare  Grange  has  caused  the  opposi- 
tion to  melt  away.  The  names  of  two 
of  our  most  able  citizens  have  been 
handed  in.  Thus  are  we  moving  on,  en- 
deavoring to  make  the  American  farm- 
er the  pride  of  our  land.      E.  C.  S. 


Want  Protection. 


The  resolutions  below  were  adopted 
at  the  last  meeting  of  Tulare  Grange: 

Whereas.  Recognizing  the  far-t  that  the 
horticulturists  of  our  county,  as  well  as  of  the 
State,  are  enjoying  special  privileges  from 
laws  now  upon  our  statute  books  of  great 
benefit  to  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
especial  business. 

Resolved,  That  Tulare  Grange  especially 
and  urgently  request  of  all  political  parties  in 
our  country  that  they  each  and  every  one  ex- 
act a  pledge  from  the  aspirants  to  the  Legis- 
lature that  their  best  efforts  will  be  used  to 
have  a  law  enacted  that  will  give  our  Board 
of  Supervisors  the  power  to  appoint  such 
quarantine  guardians  as  may  be  deemed 
necessacy  to  protect  our  farmers'  hogs  from 
the  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases  now  so 
expensive  to  many. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  only  fair  and 
right  that  our  farmers'  hogs  should  receive 
equally  as  much  protection  from  contagion 
through  the  law  as  the  orchardists'  trees  are 
receiving. 

Resolved,  That  our  secretary  be  requested 
to  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  conventions  of  all  the  political 
parties  of  our  country. 


A  bill  to  grant  a  franchise  for  an 
electric  railway  through  Yellowstone 
park  has  been  reported  adversely  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories. 


Deafness  Cannot  He  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  thev  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional 
remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian  Tube. 
When  this  tube  ge's  inflamed  you  have  a  rumbling 
sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  It  is  entirely 
closed  Deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless  the  ln- 
flamation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored 
to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  destroyed 
forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  »re  caused  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  mucous  curraces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrhi  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

«-Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


—  Since  1803  there  have  been  builtat  the  rail- 
road shops  in  Sacramento  73  locomotives,  S  of- 
ficers' cars,  174  baggage,  mail  and  express 
cars,  2,321  flat  cars,  105  passenger  cars,  53 
tourist  and  emigrant  cars,  3,000  box  cars,  245 
refrigerator  and  fruit  cars,  205  cabooses, 
133  combination  cars,  103  furniture  ears, 
283  coal  cars,  10  snowplows,  10  ice  flan- 
ges and  275  other  cars,  unclassified, 
making  a  total  of  7,131  cars  built.  During 
that  time  there  has  been  paid  for  labor  $31,- 
100,000  and  for  material  $50,500,000. 


Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies. 

For  special  and  general  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  makes  and  prices  of  dairy 
supplies,  Separators,  large  or  small,  Babcock 
Testers,  Engines,  Boilers,  Cheese  Vats,  Tor- 
nado Feed  Cutters,  etc.,  as  well  as  close  es- 
timates on  Creamery  plants  of  any  capacity, 
write  R.  E.  Steele,  100  California  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    VA/.    JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


POISON 

For  Farm  and  Orchard  Pests . 

Strychnine,  I'hoHphoruH.  Carb  »H  Bisulphide*. 
ParU  Green,  London  Purple,  w  hale  Oil  BOMh 
Caustic  Suda  and  Low'o  H«lt  Oil,  in  lots  to  suit. 


J.  R   GATES  &  CO., 

DRUdUlSTS, 

417  Sansome  St. 


S.  F. 
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Class  in  i 
t  fiistorp-  I 

t       Stand  Up !  | 

QUESTION— Who  invented  the  T 
J;       first  successful  Reaper  ? 

«f*  ANS  WER-Cyrus  Hall  McCor-  *£> 

mick,  in  the  year  1831. 

«p    Q.— Who  builds  the  best  grain  and  'T 

^fr      grass-cutting  machinery  at  the  ^ 

jK      present  time?  , 

*    A. — The  McCormick  Harvesting  *T 

Machine  Co.  £j* 

Q. — Were  their  machines  operated  r* 
J;       in  the  World's  Fair  field  tests? 

Jgh  A. — They  were.  ^ 

jr.  Q. — Were  the  machines  of  their  j> 
V      competitors  so  operated? 

^*  A. — They  were  not.  - « 

t  O.- Why?  J 

*•    A. — Because  they  were  afraid  of  ™ 

^■fr  the  McCormick.  j» 
j-.   Q. — What  proportion  of  the  world's 

annual  supply  of  harvesting  ma-  '-» 

chines  is  made  by  McCormick  ?  ^ 
A. — About  one-third. 
Q.    Why  did  the  farmers  of  the 

«|*  world  buy  60,000  McCormick  ^ 
, ,      Mowers  in  1895? 

A.— Because  the  McCormick  No.  *T 

Jgi      4  Steel  Mower  is  the  best  grass  ^ 

jk      cutter  ever  built — that's  why.  ^» 

~<f      The  new  McCormick  I.ight-Running 
J^l    Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder,  ^Sp. 

the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower, 
JE&    and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester  iXt 

are  unequalled   for   capacity,  light- 
JLl    draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
~3P    life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
■4'r    McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  >8» 
t  Chicago.  2 

^4    Agents  Everywhere. 

V, »,*  *,*     »|«  »,«  »t« 

NEW    YORK.  t:H>*/Vlf-»IOfN. 


Best     Self-Dump  Rnke. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
Four  sizes— 8  It  ,  9  ft  ,  10  ft.,  li  ft.  Combined  Pole 
andShafis.  All  Steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gel. 
Agt.,  157  Mew  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Write 

I.J.TRUMAN  &  CO.. 


HAY 
PRESSESJ 


San  Francisco, 

For  Catalogue  and 
Prices. 


TRACTION  ENGINE  for  sale  cheap. 


BICYCLES 


SOLD  AT  WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. 

J'JO  Cash— Balance  in 


six  monthly  installments;  quality  guaranteed. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly:  16  large  page*. 
BE  si'KE  to  eee  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other, 

G.  w.  York  &  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave..  Ch  icaqo.  111. 


B 


K  E  E  P  E  R  S  Sample'copy  ol 
CLE ANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illnntrnt«d  nrr  CIIDDI  IFC 
Ma«azin».  anil  Catalog,  of  DLL  OU  I!  LI  LO 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  H<  cllua.'*. 


LIGHTNIN-G  WEl^L  MACH'Yf 
.PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  ts  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  V 
THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS.  _ *_ _L 
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Curious  Facts. 


No  bird  of  prey  has  the  gift  of  song. 
Whales  are  never  found  in  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

The  smallest  humming  bird  weighs 
twenty  grains. 

Female  frogs  have  no  voice;  only  the 
males  can  sing. 

A  flea's  mouth  is  placed  exactly 
between  his  fore  legs. 

The  highest  mountain  in  Europe  is 
Mount  Blanc,  15,732  feet. 

Wild  birds  do  not  sing  more  than 
eight  or  ten  weeks  in  the  year. 

There  are  more  muscles  in  the  tail  of 
"a  rat  than  in  a  human  hand. 

To  be  perfectly  proportioned  it  is 
claimed  that  a  man  should  weigh 
twenty-eight  pounds  to  every  foot  of 
his  height. 

The  deepest  well  on  our  Atlantic 
Coast  is  said  to  be  that  at  the  silk 
works  near  Northampton,  Mass. ;  depth, 
3700  feet. 

The  leaders  of  a  flock  of  migrating 
wild  geese  become  tired  sooner  than 
the  others,  and  are  frequently  relieved 
by  their  fellows. 

The  letters  in  the  various  alphabets 
of  the  world  vary  from  12  to  202  in 
number.  The  Sandwich  Islanders' 
alphabet  has  twelve,  the  Tartarian  202. 

The  New  York  World  figures  that 
$100,000,000  of  the  new  United  States 
$100  bonds  would  weigh  twenty-three 
tons,  and  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other 
would  make  a  pile  3333  feet,  or  three- 
fifths  of  a  mile  high. 

A  chemist  of  Rouen,  France,  has 
succeeded  in  producing  from  acteylene 
a  distillation  of  alcohol  which  can  be 
sold  as  low  as  five  cents  a  gallon.  Its 
exhilarating  effect  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  alcohol,  and  it  is  used  to 
adulterate  cheap  wine. 

Slate  pencils  are  now  manufactured 
of  bone.  They  are  not  likely,  however, 
to  meet  with  approval  of  the  small  boy, 
as  they  are  unbreakable,  and,  still 
worse,  noiseless.  The  pecular  and  de- 
lightfully shrill,  musical  screech  of  the 
old-fashioned  slate  pencil  is  naturally  a 
great  source  of  amusement  to  the 
young. 

The  Cuban  rebels  have  adopted  a 
novel  way  of  setting  fire  to  sugar  cane 
fields.  A  small  piece  of  phosphorus 
coated  with  wax  is  fastened  to  a  snake's 
tail  and  the  creature  let  loose  to  make 
its  way  among  the  cane.  The  sun 
melts  the  wax  and  ignites  the  phos- 
phorus and  the  business  is  done. 
Military  protection  or  other  efforts  are 
claimed  to  be  unavailing  in  the  face 
of  such  a  formidable  foe. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 

—The  track  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  road 
has  reached  the  Merced  river,  which  is  now 
being  bridged. 

—Oakland  is  sometimes  charged  with  beinf, 
a  little  slow,  but  the  steamship  Kodiac,  for 
the  Alaskan  trade,  100  feet  long,  22  feet  beam, 
9%  feet  depth  of  hold,  was  recently  built 
there  in  twenty-four  days. 

—Over  nine  years  ago,  March  3,  1887,  Con- 
gress appropriated  over  $350,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  for  a  new  postoffice  in  this  city. 
The  appropriation  has  since  been  increased 
and  hope  is  entertained  in  some  quarters  that 
in  nine  years  hence  work  may  begin  on  the 
structure. 

— Committees  representing  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  the  Manufacturers'  and  Pro- 
ducers' Association  have  about  arranged  a 
preliminary  basis  of  operations  to  effect  the 
union  of  the  two  organizations  in  an  exposition 
of  California  products  and  manufactures  next 
fall,  under  the  joint  management  of  both 
bodies. 

—The  Lumberman  reports  that  the  total  rail 
shipments  of  lumber  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington via  the  Northern  Pacific,  Great  North- 
ern and  Canadian  Pacific  railroads  in  March 
were  702  cars  as  against  423  in  March,  1895. 
The  total  number  of  cars  of  shingles  was  1220, 
as  against  1097  in  March,  '95,  an  increase  this 
year  of  239  cars  of  lumber  and  123  cars  of 
shingles. 

—Five  bushels  of  wheat  are  supposed  to  be 
required  for  a  barrel  of  flour.  According  to  a 
prominent  California  miller,  by  the  new  pro- 
cess four  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  will 
make  a  barrel  of  fine  flour.  The  figures  are  as 
follows : 

Per  Cent  of  Wheat. 

Screenings  04 

Finest  Hour  12 

No.  1  flour  25 

No  2  flour  19 

No.  3  flour  06 

Middlings  20 

Bran  14 

Total  1.00 


Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Reynolds  recently  denied  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Electric  Power  Company 
for  rijjht  of  way  for  canals  across  the 
San  Gabriel  reserve  in  California  on 
the  ground  that  the  law  restricts  the 
right  of  way  through  public  lands  or 
reservations  to  canals  or  ditches  for 
purposes  of  irrigation.  The  company 
claimed  that  its  application  should  be 
approved  for  the  reason  that  the  canal 
was  located  and  partly  constructed  be- 
fore the  land  was  reserved,  but  the 
Secretary  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  no  authority  in  law  for  approving 
the  application. 

A  turkish  turban  of  the  largest  size 
contains  from  ten  to  twenty  yards  of 
the  finest  and  softest  muslin. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  1SURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Pine  Pigs. 


JERSEYS  AVD  HOLSTKIV",  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Mies  &  ■  o.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  18?t>. 


JERSEYS- The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXK  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TEKESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.  Send  for  circular. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  F  ARM,  F.  P.  Lowell. 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans;  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns:  Black  Spanish ;  Black  Minorcas: 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
fo  circular. 


WE  Gl-ARANTEE  13  THICKS  and  pay  ex- 
press; egg't,  SI  25:  White  Le,  horns.  Brown  Leg- 
horns.  Carman  Bros..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.  Q.  HEAD  Napa,  Cal.,  breeds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs,  $1.00  asetiing.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


J.  W.  FORGEI  S,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Fine  Fowls 
and  Eggs.  Write  to  me. 


L.  F.  E1TOV,  Florin.  Sacto  Co.,  Cal..  breeder  Jer- 
sey Cattle,  Essex  Hogs,  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 

WILLIAM  \  I  i,l>  ,v  CO., Los Angeles.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  al 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 

MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison, Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas  and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES. 

BERKS  HIRES  AND  PO  LAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  AngeUs,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  —  Berkshires  from  Imported 
stock— Mayfield,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Pii'e  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating. 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland,  Cal. 


CLARK'S  SMOOTHING.  AND  LEVELING.  HARROW. 

-Horse,  6-ft.  cut, $17;  2-Horse,8-ft.  cut, $21 ;  2  Horse,  10-ft.  cut, $25. 


With  this  tool  every  field  can  be 
made  SMOOTH  AS  A  FLOOR  and 
the  soil  pulverized  fine  enough  for  a 
garden  bed. 

This  harrow  is  also  a  great 

ROAD  BUILDER. 


REDUCED  PRICES. 

CLARK'S  FAMOUS  CUTAWAY 
HARROWS. 

Reversible,  with  Extension  Heads. 
Best  tool  on  earth. 

Write  for  treatise  on  Orchard  Cul- 
ture— Free. 

Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 

431  AND  423  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SA/VTIfANCrSCO,  CALL, 


YES,  A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  HARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.  $7.50  the  100. 

DO  you  live  in  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  orange  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather?  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit '!  Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.  It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  water  than  any  other  root.   $15.00  and  »20.00  the  100. 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  $10.00  to  $30.00  the  100  for  general  stock 
Special  sizes  on  application. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager. 


CALIFORNIA 

BELLOWS  MFG.  CO. 

123  &  125  Beale  St. 

Special  attention  is 
called  to  our  Powder 
Bellows,  also  Liquid 
Spraying  Bellows  and 
Blacksmith  Bellows 
and  Bellows  of  every 
description.  Send  for 
our  new  catalogue, 
which  is  just  Issued. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 


P.  O  Box  ( 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

At  the  STATE  FAIR  our  BERKSHIRES  won  Five 
Firsts  and  Three  Sweepstakes  Premiums.  We  have 
a  few  choice  pigs  on  hand,  also  a  few  Jan'y  and  Feb'y 
sows— just  the  age  to  breed.   Correspondence  soltc'td 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  14,  1896. 

558,022.— Sack  for  Fruit  — W.  Aspden,  River- 
side, Cal. 

558,141.  —  Letter  Stamping  Machine.  — C.  W. 
Ayers,  S  F. 

558,114.— Rotary  Engine — A.  W.  R.  Berr,  San 
Jose.lCal. 

558,253.— Preserving  Eggs— Helen  Bierer,  S.  F. 
558.448.— Poison   Distributor  —  G.    A.  Brown, 

Hardman,  Or. 
558,156.  — Sewer    Flusher— F.    Cavallaro,  San 

Jose,  Cal. 

558,364  —Pipe  Coupling— I.    P.    Doolittle,  Red- 
lands,  Cal. 

558,369  —Gar  Engine— J.  W.  Eisenuuth,  S.  F. 
558.452.— Excavator-W.  H.  Fulcher—  Stockton, 
Cal. 

558,064.— Bottle  Labeling  Machine— Grace  & 

Reynolds,  S.  F. 
558,381. —  Castings  — W.    Hainsworth,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

558,172.— Blacking   Brush— W.    Hayball,  Port- 
land, Or. 

558,390.— Blacking  Brush— A.  M.  Ingargiola,  S.  F. 
558,203.— Book— H  E.  Newton,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
558,308 —Display  Stand— R.  L.  Peyton,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

558.107.  — Power  Transmitter — D  S.  Regan,  S.  F. 

558.108.  — Hoisting  Mechanism— D  S.  Regan,  S.  F. 
558,420.— Gas  Engine  Gearing— D.  S.  Regan,  S.  F. 
558,422.—  Tube  Cutter— J.  Richard,  Bisbee,  A.  T. 
558  112  —Car  Fender— G.  Risclimuller,  S.  F. 
558,216.— Hay  Press— Shirley  &  Merrill,  El  Mo- 

dena,  Cal. 

558,219. — Plumb   Level— E.    J.   Simmons,  Eu- 
gene, Or. 

558,224.— Hot-Corn  Holder— J.  D.  Stanley,  Hon- 
cut,  Cal. 

25,396.— Design  for  Lamp  Stove— F.  E.  Browne, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


SHORT -HORNED  BULLS! 

GOOD  ONES. 

Come  and  see  them  and  you  will  buy  them.  One 
2  years  old.  the  others  are  long  yearlings.  All 
sii-ed  by  the  celebrated  Baron  Butterfly;  from 
Scotch  cows;   all   registered;  from  good  dairy 

cows. 

Also  Jacks  and  Jennets  of  the  French  Mommoth 
family. 

Also  one  Imported  French  Draft  Stallion,  coal 
black. 

Address  E.  8.  DRIVER,  Antelope,  Sac.  Co., 
Cal.  Antelope  is  on  theoverland  railroad,  14  miles 
north  of  Sacramento  City.  Parties  met  by  ap- 
pointment at  station. 


WOVEN  WISE  FENCE 


Over  SOStyles 


Bestonearth.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pig  and 
Chicken  tight,    you  can 

moke  40  to  60  rods  a  day  (or 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,    -  Indiana. 


SUCCESSFUL 

INCUBATOR 

Our  magnificent 
new  catalogue 
giving  full  in- 
formation re* 

Sardlng  artificial 
etching*  Brooding 
and  treatise  on  poul- 
try raising  sen  t  for  io 
stamps.  Circular  free. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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These  Stackers  and  Rakes 

Are  California  made  and  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

No.  14— Haying  and  Harvesting  Machinery. 
No.  15— Pumps  and  Engines. 


JACKSON'S 

IMPROVED  "ECLIPSE"  STACKER  AND  "ACME"  RAKE. 


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  HAY  GROWERS. 

There  is  no  machinery  on  the  lanch  that  will  save  more  hard  labor,  time  and  money  than  these 
machines.  They  are  simple,  practical  and  durable.  Will  save  double  their  cost  in  one  season.  Will 
handle  more  hay,  with  an  equal  force,  in  better  style,  and  in  one-half  the  time  required  by  any  other 
method. 

SAVE  YOUR  HAY  AND  MONEY  BY  PURCHASING  ONE  OF  THESE  OUTFITS.  Buy 
through  your  local  dealer,  or  send  direct  to  us. 

We  also  manufacture  CENTRIFUGAL  POMPS  AND  COMPOUND  STEAM  ENGINE*;  and  in 
the  near  future  will  place  upon  the  market  OIL  MOTORS  of  latest  design  and  greatest  economy  and 
efficiency. 

Byron  Jackson  Machine  Works, 


625  SIXTH  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HATHAWAY  FENCE  WIRE. 


PAT.  NOV.  19,  18S9. 


STRONG. 
HANDSOME 


JT  IS  UNE-li  •'  ACTL'AL  S 


The  best  substitute  for  barb  wire  ever  invented— perfectly  harmless  to  stock.  This  fencing  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Belle  Mead  Stock  Farm  of  tfelle  Mead,  N.  J.,  as  well  as  by  the  N.  Y.,  L.  E.&  W.  R.  R. 

GALVANIZED    STEEL    WIRE  NETTINGS 

For  Poultry  Yards,  Pigeon  Houses,  Aviaries,  Etc. 

Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing  and  Gates. 


BARB 


WIRE  ROPE. 

U/IRE  I       WIRE     CLOTH  ! 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  COMPANY, 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


25-27  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

OILMAN'S  ™1  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 


FIRST  PRIZE - 
tional  Exposition. 


PATENTED  AUGUST   1,  1893. 
-Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 


Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F\    G  I  L  ffl  A  N, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


w 


IND 


IS  MONEY  TO  USERS  OF 

Goodhue  Pump  and  Power  Will 


MILLS 


Back  Geared  and  Direct  Stroke,  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood;  5-ft  to  18  ft. 
New  principle  in  governing1;  no  weights  or  spring's;  leads  in  simplicity, 
durability,  strength  and  effective  work.   Most  successful  power  mills  fori 
grinders,  feed  cutters,  shellers,  etc.  $9000.00  worth  of  our  power  mills  in  I 
daily  use  in  one  township.  3  and  4  corner  galvanized  steel  towers.  Strong- 
est  in  use.  Never  one  blown  down.  Our  line  of  "Hero"  and  "American"  I 
Grinding:  Mills,  Fodder  Cutters,  shellers.  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  the  best  I 
and  most  complete,  2  to  8  horse  Sweep  Powerr  .»  and  3  horse  Tread  Powers;  ' 
"Success"  One  Horse  Tread  Power  fo-     -.iq^  Separators,  pumping,  etc.   Our  new  150-page 
catalogue  tells  all  about  machine-  '   ^  ^.\"       feed,  pumping  water,  irrigation,  etc.  Send  for  it. 

APPLETON  H»J^g.uBiii  CO.,  23  FargG  St.,  BATAV1A,  ILLS. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    8c  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


I=OR    TOW  IN    M/flTER  U/ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BE  ALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  foo  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


Great   Demand    for-   our-  Seed s    and  Plants 

Because 

They  Grow. 

If  I ti  Need  of  Anything  for  Your  Garden,   and   You   have  not 
Received  Our  Catalogue,  Send  for  One.  We 
\a/III  Pay  the  Postage  on  It. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co., 


427-9  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JUST  WHAT  YOD  HAYE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  k  B.  Manilla  Roofing 


For  Covering  Poultry  Houses,  Sheds  and  Like  Structures. 

A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT  A  SflALL  COST. 
200  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  and  Paint  Complete  


S4.0U 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


.116  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
.Ill  S.  Broadu/ay,  Los  Angeles 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 


3. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


MAKERS  OF 

WIRE 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 


WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE '.  8  AND  10    PINE  STREET. 

FRANK  L.   BROWN.   PACIFIC  COAST  AQENT. 


Pacific  Refining  &  Roofing  Co. 

153  CROCKER  HI  ILIUM.,  s AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

COAL  TAR  AND  ROOFING  AND  PAVING  PITCH, 
ROOFING  AND  BUILDING  PAPERS, 
ROOF  PAINTS  of  Superior  Quality. 

A  California  Manufacturing  Establishment. 

WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


\A7.  C  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 

dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE.— The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 

is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES,  ETC..  ETC.   Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Porter  Bros.  &  Co., 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  AND  RECEIVERS 

CALIFORNIA  PRODUCTS. 

DRIED  FRUITS,  PRUNES,  RAISINS,  NUTS,  HONEY,  BEANS,  ETC. 

 AGENTS  FOR  

LOS  NIETOS  AND  RANCHITO  WALNUT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

NO.  313  AND  315  DAVIS  STREET,      :       :       :       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


B.  T.  Babbitt's  Best  Lye. 

E  call  Prune  Growers  and  Farmers  particular  attention  to  this  Lye.   It  is  stronger  and  goes 
fun  her  than  any  other  manufactured,  and  has  the  endorsement  of  the  largest  packers  and 
growers  on  the  coast.   WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  CASE. 

JOHNSON-LOCKE  MERCANTILE  CO.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  engravings  on  this  page  give  portraits  of 
several  prize-winning  California  horses — some  of 
them  of  national  reputation.  The  three  stallions 
are  from  the  Rancho  del  Paso  stud  of  J.  B.  Haggin, 
which  is  at  home  near  Sacramento. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
three  famous  animals  should  have 
come  to  California  from  widely  differ- 
ent birth  places.  Midlothian  was 
bred  in  England,  Sir  Modred  in  New 
Zealand  and  Salvator  in  Kentucky. 
The  fact  in  this  case  is  but  illustra- 
tive of  the  general  truth  that  Cali- 
fornia breeders  of  all  improved  stock 
have  put  forth  enterprise  and  have 
secured  the  best  blood  on  earth.  Tt 
is  also  true  that  this  blood,  either  in 
its  original  veins  or  in  the  offspring, 
has  been  so  enriched  by  California  life 
and  nurture  that  greater  achieve- 
ments have  been  secured  than  in  the 
countries  where  this  blood  first 
flowed.  California  has  then  used  well 
the  treasures  had  from  others,  and 
has  coined  them  into  higher  values 
than  they  would  probably  have  com- 
manded elsewhere. 

Of  the  horses  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing, Midlothian  is  the  senior.  He  was 
foaled  in  1874,  being  bred  by  Lord 
Scarborough  of  England.  Midlothian 
is  a  grandly  bred  horse,  with  three 
crosses  of  Touchstone  blood.  Strath- 
conan,  his  sire,  is  by  the  great  New- 
minster,  and  he  was  a  frequent  and 
good  winner  at  two,  three,  four  and 
five  years  of  age.  He  was  a  winner 
of  the  Great  Yorkshire  and  Great 
Northern  Handicaps,  the  York  Cup, 
two  miles,  and  many  other  races.  His 
dam,  Lufra,  was  a  superior  mare. 
She  was  a  winner  at  two,  and  of 
twelve  races  at  three.  She  also  pro- 
duced Lowlander,  who  was  considered 
good  enough  to  match  against  Galop- 
in.  He  was  winner  of  two  races  at 
two,  seven  at  three,  five  at  four,  eight 
out  of  nine  at  five  and  six  at  six  years 
of  age.  He  is  the  sire  of  Lowland 
Chief,  who  got  imp.  Lowlander,  winner 
of  the  Suburban  in  1893.  She  also 
produced  the  winners  Effie  Deans  and 
Lady  Grace,  sisters  to  Midlothian, 
and  the  winner  Cumberland.  Mid- 
lothian had  seventeen  winners  in 
1894  and  twenty-one  on  the  regular 
tracks  in  1895. 

Sir  Modred  is  also  a  horse  of 
and  great  achievements.  He 
foaled  in  New  Zealand  in  1877 
brought  to  California  in  1885.  Before  leaving  the 
Antipodes  he  sired  stock  which  has  made  honorable 
record  and  won  several  Australian  victories,  which 
in  fact  prompted  his  selection  by  Mr.  Haggin.  Sir 
Modred's  sire  Traducer  and  his  dam  Idalia  both 
figure  in  the  parentage  of  a  long  list  of  prominent 
colonial  winners— in  fact,  Idalia  is  called  the  Poca- 
hontas of  New  Zealand,  the  queen  of  its  stud.  Sir 
Modred's  American  record  is  brilliant.  His  off- 
spring are  all  great  campaigners.  In  1892  he  was 
fifth  in  the  list  of  winning  sires;  in  1893  second;  in 
1894  first;  and  in  1895  third.    The  value  of  the 


awards  to  his  offspring  during  the  six  years,  1890  to 
1895,  aggregated  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million. 

But,  though  Midlothian  and  Sir  Modred  are  fa- 
mous, it  is  the  lowest  of  the  three  portraits  which 
commands  the  widest  interest.  It  is  Salvator,  foaled 
in  Kentucky  in  1886,  of  whose  achievements  the 


gland.  In  the  maternal  line,  Salvator  belongs  to  the 
great  Levity  family.  His  dam,  Salina,  was  a  su- 
perior race  mare,  and  she  also  produced  the  fine 
race  horse  Danicheff.  The  first  of  Salvator's  get 
appeared  in  1894  as  two-year-olds,  and  his  repre- 
sentatives include  Salvation  (winner  of  $8380)  and 
the  winners  Sallie  Woodford  and  Etta 
McKeever. 

These  famous  horses  were  all  at  the 
last  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  and 
added  much  to  the  attractions  for 
sight-seers  at  the  Agricultural  Park. 


tuU   ii-Or....'.  ■ 


THREE   FAMOUS   THOROUGHBREDS   OWNED   IN  CALIFORNIA 


loudest  praise  has  been  sounded.  While  he  was  on 
the  turf,  Salvator  was  one  of  the  grandest  race 
horses  the  American  turf  has  ever  known.  During 
his  career  he  won  $120,365,  and  was  never  unplaced 
but  once,  in  his  maiden  start  for  the  Junior  Cham- 
pion, in  which  he  finished  fourth.  His  victories  in- 
cluded the  Titan,  Tidal,  Realization,  Lorillard  and 
September  stakes,  the  Suburban  with  127  pounds, 
Monmouth  Cup,  Champion  stakes,  11  miles 


The  Superior  Court  for  San  Ber- 
nardino county  has  just  rendered  a 
decision  which  involves  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  general  State  law  re- 
lating to  horticulture,  and  which  puts 
an  end  to  horticultural  commissions  of 
less  than  three  members,  such  as  a 
number  of  counties  now  have.  The 
suit  grew  out  of  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
reduce  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Commission  from  three  to  one,  but  the 
court  held  that  under  the  law  this 
could  not  be  done.  But  Judge  Otis 
went  still  further.  The  attorneys  for 
the  plaintiffs  had  attacked  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  section  under 
which  the  one-man  commission  had 
been  appointed  and  the  court  agreed 
with  them,  ruling  that  the  section  is 
unconstitutional  and  thus  knocking 
out  the  law  itself.  The  ground  of 
this  decision  is  that  Section  24  of 
Article  4  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  prohibits  the  passing  of  such 
amendatory  acts.  The  Constitution 
says:  "No  law  shall  be  amended 
by  reference  to  its  title,  but  in  such 
cases  the  act  revised  or  the  section 
amended  shall  be  re-enacted  and  pub- 
lished at  length  as  revised  or 
amended."  In  the  very  title  of  the 
second  act  it  states  that  it  is  amend- 
atory of  the  act  which  provides  for 
a  three-man  commission,  but  it  does 
not  amend  it  by  re-enacting  the  law. 
Judge  Otis  therefore  held  that  it  was 
unconstitutional,  and  so  long  as  the 
county  has  a  horticultural  commission 
it  must  consist  of  three  members. 


The  Biggs  Argus  says  the  crop  of 
fruit  in  the  Rio  Bonito  orchards  will 
be  large  enough  this  year  to  keep  a 
number  of  canneries  running.  Last 
year,  for  twenty-one  days,  150  tons 
of  peaches  were  produced  daily  from 
the  Hatch  &  Rock  orchards.  A  part 
of  this  was  shipped  and  a  part  was 
dried.  This  year  if  the  crop  is  only  half  what  it  was 
last  season  there  will  be  more  than  enough  to  supply 
the  canneries  of  Biggs  and  Gridley,  as  well  as  the 
cutting  and  drying  houses.  The  editor  gives  his 
opinion  that  the  Rio  Bonito  orchards  will  this  season 
yield  250  tons  of  fruit  daily,  or  more  than  enough  for 
ten  such  canneries  as  those  of  the  two  towns  named. 


2:05  |  SMALL  farming  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
(best  on  record  for  a  circular  track)  and  1  mile  in  i  Sacramento  valley.  This  year,  for  the  -first  time, 
1:351,  the  best  on  record.  His  sire,  imported  Prince  J  most  of  the  valley  towns  are  getting  a  home  supply 
Charlie,  was  the  speediest  horse  of  his  day  in  En-  I  of  strawberries  and  vegetables. 
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The  Weather. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
May  6,  1896,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week   

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

2.88 

48  89 

41  91 

32  25 

58 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.71 

80.88 

29.25 

21.96 

66 

38 

.16 

* 

2.'!  90 

15  92 

* 

40 

San  Francisco  

.01 

20.57 

25  41 

22.78 

61 

46 

Fresno   

8.16 

14  67 

8  67 

76 

4(1 

San  Luis  Obispo  

17.62 

25.93 

* 

62 

38 

Los  Angeles  

9.07 

16  04 

17.82 

70 

44 

5.90 

12.19 

6  41 

1  66 

51 

.88 

3.01 

3  04 

1  92 

54 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


Insurance   on   Growing  Grain. 

A  meeting  of  insurance  agents  who  write  policies 
on  growing  grain  was  held  in  this  city  last  Saturday, 
with  the  idea  of  uniting  to  prevent  such  another  sea- 
son of  rate  cutting  as  there  was  last  year.  Although 
the  attendance  was  large,  it  was  found  that  nothing 
could  be  done,  as  it  was  announced  that  Arthur  E. 
Magill,  representing  the  Phojnix  of  Hartford  and 
the  Home  of  New  York,  had  declined  to  sign  an 
agreement  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  other 
general  agents.  An  adjournment  was  therefore 
taken  without  date.  Those  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing were  very  angry  at  the  failure  to  reach  an  under- 
standing, and  some  of  the  representatives  of  the 
foreign  companies  declared  that  Mr.  Magill's  atti- 
tude was  part  of  a  plan  of  the  New  York  and  Hart- 
ford companies  to  drive  out  the  English  companies 
from  this  coast,  but  that  it  would  not  succeed.  When 
the  statement  was  repeated  to  Vice-Presidents  Snow 
and  Mitchell  they  made  a  most  positive  and  absolute 
denial  of  any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can underwriters. 

Cannery  Movement. 

The  latest  movement  for  a  cannery  comes  from 
Ontario.  Says  the  Record::  "The  output  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  this  section  is  ample  enough  to 
keep  a  plant  running  the  entire  season.  And  there 
are  dozens  of  small  towns  throughout  southern  Cali- 
fornia in  which  no  cannery  or  evaporating  works  is 
located,  that  would  prove  an  endless  source  of  sup- 
ply. We  have  already  a  first-class  plant  with  all 
modern  equipments  in  a  splendid  brick  building. 
With  the  addition  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  it  could 
be  put  in  shape  to  handle  a  big  amount  of  business. 
Can  we  not  induce  some  live,  enterprising  man  or 
firm  to  take  hold  of  this  property  and  give  this  sec- 


tion a  much  needed  cannery  ?  We  believe  a  satis- 
factory bonus  could  be  arranged  and  that  the  propo- 
sition would  be  a  paying  one  for  any  man  who  took 
hold  of  the  enterprise." 

A    1'nuuiit  ne  Experiment. 

The  Dixon  Tribune  reports  that  the  experimental 
patches  of  flax  planted  by  northern  Solano  farmers 
are  making  an  exceedingly  thrifty  growth  and  bid 
fair  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
farmers. 

Cut    in    Hop  Acreage. 

The  State  of  Washington  in  recent  years  has  cul- 
tivated about  10,000  acres  in  hops.  From  this  total 
there  will  this  year  be  a  decrease  of  from  4,500  to 
5,500  acres.  Twenty-six  hundred  acres  will  be 
plowed  up,  and  from  1,500  to  2,000  will  not  be  culti- 
vated at  all.  Only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  hops 
growing  will  be  sprayed,  which,  practically  speaking, 
means  that  if  they  are  not  sprayed  they  are  of  no 
use,  and,  unless  more  contracts  are  made,  ranchers 
will  not  see  fit  to  make  an  outlay  for  which  they  see 
no  return.  The  E.  Meeker  Company  is  cultivating  a 
(J5-acre  yard  on  White  river,  near  Kent,  but  will  not 
cultivate  quite  half  the  usual  acreage.  The  remain- 
der of  the  acreage  will  be  plowed  up  and  planted 
with  potatoes,  barley  and  rye.  The  Snoqualmie 
yard  will  be  plowed  up  and  cultivated  as  usual. 


Khi/obii  at  Work. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Pease  informs  the  San 
Bernardino  Times-Index  that  he  continues  to  put 
faith  in  the  Rhizobius  nut  ml  Is  as  an  effective  parasite 
for  black  scale.  A  few  days  ago.  while  in  Ontario, 
he  went  into  Alfred  Wright's  olive  orchard  where 
colonies  of  the  Rhizobiut  had  been  placed  some  time 
ago.  It  did  not  require  any  very  extended  search 
until  an  abundance  of  both  beetles  and  larvic  was 
found,  and  Mr.  Pease  '"caged  "  a  few  twigs  and  now 
has  them  on  exhibition  in  his  office  in  the  Court 
House.  Rhizobii,  both  in  the  larva1  and  the  beetle 
state,  may  be  seen  moving  about  on  the  twigs  and 
leaves,  which  are  thick  with  black  scale,  and  it  is 
frequently  possible  to  see  one  of  the  Rhizobii  attack  a 
scale,  although  its  method  of  operation  is  hardly  ac- 
tive enough  to  permit  of  the  word.  The  Rhizobitu 
literally  bores  through  the  covering  or  shell  of  the 
scale,  and  thus  reach  the  vitals  of  the  animal. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Roberts'  Ideas. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sonoma  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  Mr.  Jonathan  Roberts  warmly  fa- 
vored the  co-operative  principle  of  fruit  handling. 
He  had  been  in  the  prune  business,  he  said,  for  many 
years  and  expected  to  continue  to  grow  prunes,  even 
if  the  frost  did  get  in  its  work  once  in  a  while.  He 
thought  the  farmers  should  form  some  kind  of  an  as- 
sociation. He  himself  is  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Ex- 
change. He  thought  drying  grounds  indispensable 
to  such  an  association.  They  should  have  yards  all 
over  the  county.  As  long  as  a  grower  stood  alone 
he  was  weak.  Co-operation  should  not  be  overesti- 
mated. An  association  member  need  not  expect  to 
go  above  the  market,  but  he  could  secure  a  ready 
sale  at  the  highest  figure  the  market  would  stand. 
The  association  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  small 
producers  who  sold  green  fruit  improperly  picked. 
An  inspector  should  examine  all  fruit  brought  to  the 
association's  yards.  If  unripe,  the  owner  should  be 
told  of  it,  and  if  a  penalty  was  necessary  to  bring 
him  to  time  the  man  should  be  docked  a  number  of 
pounds. 

Fast  Fruit  Service. 

On  Sunday  last  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in- 
augurated a  new  fast  freight  service  from  Santa 
Cruz  to  San  Francisco  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
green  fruit  shippers.  A  train  will  leave  Santa  Cruz 
at  4:30  p.  H.  daily,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  at  1 
o'clock.  A  train  will  leave  San  Francisco  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Santa  Cruz  at  8:30  p.  m. 
A  stop  will  be  made  at  San  Jose  sufficiently  long  to 
accommodate  shippers  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 


Comparison    of   London   and   San  Francisco 
Prices. 


To  the  Editor: — I  should  like  your  readers  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  again  comparing  the  prices  of 
butter  in  the  London  market  with  prices  in  San 
Francisco  for  same  date.  The  quotations  are  by  the 
cwt.  of  112  pounds,  date  March  20th: 

Danish  and  Swedish ....  100s  to  114s  highest  is  over  24  cts  per  lb. 

French  Baskets  102s  to  110s    "      "    "   23    "    "  " 

Finnish   Otis  to  104s    "       "    "   22    "    "  " 

Australian  Choicest  100s  to  104s    "       "    "   22    "    "  " 

New  Zealand  100s  to  104s    "      '«    "   22    "    "  " 

It  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  many  a  California 
dairyman  if  he  could  avail  himself  of  a  market  where 
these  are  the  wholesale  prices  current.  Could  we 
prevail  on  Congress  to  construct  the  Nicaragua 
canal  we  might  hope  to  see  a  revival  of  the  palmy 
days  of  dairying  in  California.  Cold  storage  vessels 
would  take  our  produce  to  British  markets  more 
easily  than  they  now  take  that  of  Argentina,  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand.  Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  Cal.,  April  29th,  1896. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  chief  political  event  of  the  week  in  California 
is  the  Republican  State  Convention,  which  convened 
at  Sacramento  on  Tuesday  and  which  is  still  in  ses- 
sion as  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
W.  E.  Arthur  of  Pasadena  was  chosen  chairman  by 
acclamation  after  a  preliminary  contest  with  Frank 
Coombs  of  Napa.  The  platform  calls  for  protection 
to  American  industry,  favors  woman  suffrage,  de- 
clares for  free  silver  coinage,  declares  that  only  non- 
sectarian  schools  should  receive  State  aid,  endorses 
the  export  bounty  project  and  opposes  the  refund- 
ing of  the  Pacific  railroad  debt.  Minor  resolutions 
declare  for  improved  roads  and  for  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmer,  the  dairyman  and  the  miner, 
etc.,  etc.  The  candidacy  of  Wm.  McKinley  is 
heartily  endorsed,  and  the  delegation  to  the  St. 
Louis  convention  is  instructed  to  give  him  its  united 
support.  The  several  Congressional  districts  se- 
lected delegates  as  follows: 

First  District :  Daniel  Cole  and  A.  B.  Lemtnon. 
Second  District :  Grove  L.  Johnson  and  Jacob  Neflf. 
Third  District :  BU  Denison  and  A.  Hochneimer. 
Fourth  District:  S.  M.  Shortridpe  and  W.  W.  Montague. 
Fifth  District:  Win.  Cluff  and  O.  A.  Hale. 
Sixth  District:  Henry  Lindley  and  T.  J.  Field. 
Seventh  District:  F.  H.  Short  and  H.  H.  Sinclair. 

The  four  delegates  at  large  have  not  been  chosen 
as  the  Rural  goes  to  press,  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  be  Knight,  Sheldon,  Spreckels  and  U.  S. 
Grant,  Jr.  Col.  Chas.  F.  Crocker  and  Irving  M. 
Scott  were  named  as  electors  at  large.  It  is  the 
general  understanding  that  the  Spreckels  crowd  has 
secured  control  of  the  party  organization  for  the 
coming  two  years. 

The  week  has  witnessed  a  prodigious  growth  of 
McKinley  sentiment  among  Republicans.  The  Ohio 
man  has  now  assured — in  so  far  as  there  can  be  any 
assurance  in  a  matter  so  inherently  uncertain — a 
sufficient  strength  to  give  him  the  nomination  on  the 
first  ballot.  If  the  vote  were  to  be  taken  to  day  not 
even  a  combination  of  all  opposing  interests  could 
prevent  his  success;  and  if  nothing  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary happens  between  now  and  convention 
time  he  will  surely  be  the  nominee.  The  sudden 
party  enthusiasm  for  a  man  who  has  never 
until  now  been  a  prime  favorite  and  who  is  wholly 
wanting  in  the  qualities  supposed  to  be  essential  to 
great  popularity,  rests  clearly  upon  his  identifica- 
tion with  the  protective  principle.  Protection  is  to 
be  the  Republican  battle-cry,  and  if  Republican 
tactics  prevail  all  other  questions  and  issues  are  to 
be  made  subordinate  to  it.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
other  party  organizations  will  allow  the  Republicans 
to  monopolize  a  principle  so  important  and  popular, 
and  if  they  will  allow  the  financial  question  prac- 
tically to  be  side-tracked. 

There  is  an  astonishing  inconsistency  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  shout  with  one  breath  for  McKinley 
and  with  the  next  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver;  and 
the  inference  is  that  they  must  be  blind  to  the  forces 
behind  the  Ohio  man  and  uninformed  as  to  his  utter- 
ances in  time  past  respecting  the  financial  issue.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn,  McKinley  has  not  recently  de- 
clared his  views  as  to  silver,  but  it  may  fairly  be  as- 
sumed that  his  attitude  in  that  respect  is  reflected 
in  the  Ohio  platform  which  calls  for  "international 
bimetallism  '' — in  other  words,  for  the  existing  gold 
standard,  until  such  remote  time  as  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  agree  to  the  remonetization  of  silver.  In 
a  set  speech,  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  September. 
1892,  Mr.  McKinley  said:  "  My  fellow-citizens,  there 
is  one  thing  which  this  country  cannot  afford  to  trifle 
with,  and  that  is  its  currency,  its  measure  of  value, 
the  money  which  passes  among  the  people  in  return 
for  their  labor  and  the  products  of  their  toil  or  of 
their  land.  There  is  no  contrivance  so  successful  in 
cheating  labor  and  the  poor  people  of  the  country  as 
unstable,  worthless  and  easily  counterfeited  cur- 
rency.'' With  special  reference  to  State  bank  prop- 
osition then  before  the  country,  he  said:  "It  is  in- 
finitely more  harmful  than  the  irredeemable  green- 
back in  unlimited  volume. ''  He  added:  "It  would 
be  a  thousand  times  more  hurtful,  more  destructive 
to  business  and  trade,  than  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver,  bad  as  that  would  be."  In  the 
same  speech,  speaking  of  the  advocates  of  payment 
of  the  greenbacks  in  bonds,  Major  McKinley  said: 
"Routed  from  that  position  by  the  sober  sense  of 
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the  country,  they  became  the  advocates  of  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  a  dollar  worth  less  than  100 
cents."  This  was  said,  it  is  true,  four  years  ago, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been 
any  change  in  the  speakers'  views.  Manifestly,  no- 
body need  support  Mr.  McKinley  with  the  notion 
that,  in  the  Presidential  office,  he  will  be  a  "friend 
to  silver  "  in  the  sense  that  phrase  is  interpreted  by 
free-coinage  advocates.  Some  of  our  California 
papers,  notably  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  steadily 
insist  that  McKinley  is  the  natural  candidate  of  free- 
silver  men.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  by 
what  process  of  reasoning  thev  reach  this  conclusion. 

The  Dutch  Boers  of  the  African  Transvaal  re- 
public are  a  slow  people  of  coarse  ways,  with  strong 
traditions  of  race  character,  with  rigid  notions 
of  religion  and  morals  and  with  the  courage  born  of 
successive  experiences  of  pioneering  in  a  savage 
country.  An  instinct  of  freedom,  combined  with  the 
prohibition  of  certain  hereditary  customs,  led  them 
many  years  ago  to  abandon  the  British  jurisdiction 
of  Cape  Colony  and  to  go  forth  into  the  wilderness, 
as  did  our  own  Pilgrim  Fathers,  to  seek  a  place 
where  they  could  live  peacefully  and  in  accord  with 
their  own  customs  and  opinions.  Again  disturbed 
by  British  authority,  they  moved  on  a  second  time  ; 
but  when,  for  the  third  time,  their  freedom  was 
challenged,  they  turned  upon  their  tormentors  and 
showed  the  stuff  they  were  made  of.  At  Majuba 
Hill,  in  1880,  they  destroyed  a  British  army  of  sub- 
jugation and  so  got  the  privilege  to  live  in  their  own 
wilderness  after  their  own  fashion.  Some  years 
later  the  gold  hunters  pitched  their  camp  in  the 
Boer  country.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
Dutch  ways.  They  wanted  more  progress  ;  and" 
when  the  simple  Boers  would  not  be  cajoled  or 
frightened  or  corrupted  into  modern  and  liberal 
ways  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  they  sought  to 
work  a  revolution.  The  plot  was  'discovered  ;  the 
invading  army  was  overwhelmed  and  beaten  ;  the 
local  conspirators  were  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
The  whole  world — outside  of  England — rang  with 
approval,  but  the  slow-going  Boers  kept  their  heads. 
Under  the  rules  of  war  they  might  have  shot  the  in- 
vaders, but,  instead,  they  delivered  them  over  to 
their  own  country  (England)  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  British  rules  of  justice.  For  the  trial  of 
the  local  conspirators  they  called  in  the  judge  of  a 
neighboring  country ;  and  when  the  accused  men 
confessed  their  guilt — which,  indeed,  was  gross  and 
undeniable — they  were,  as  the  law  required,  sen- 
tenced to  death — but  under  assurances  of  commuta- 
tion or  of  pardon.   

Now,  according  to  the  American  way  of  looking  at 
things,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Boers  from  begin- 
ning to  end  has  been  admirable.  In  steadfast  de- 
votion to  political  and  religious  ideals,  in  patience 
under  serious  provocation,  in  the  spirit  which  meets 
agression  face  to  face,  in  the  courage  to  fight  and 
the  skill  to  win,  and  in  moderation  in  the  time  of  tri- 
umph— in  these  several  ways  of  national  honor — the 
Dutch  farmers  have  distinguished  themselves  before 
the  world.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  the  English 
people,  alone,  are  too  blindly  selfish  and  too  ungener- 
ous to  see  it.  While  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  applauds  England  shows  her  bad  temper. 
"There  is,"  says  a  London  dispatch,  "a  vast  wave 
of  public  sentiment  in  England  that  the  Boer  must 
be  crushed  at  any  cost.  The  Britons  seemingly 
would  have  welcomed  the  execution  of  the  sentences 
of  the  condemned  Uitlanders  as  an  excuse  for  seizing 
the  Transvaal."  The  London  Times  declares  that 
"it  may  be  necessary  for  Great  Britain  to  send 
troops  enough  to  briug  the  Boers  to  their  senses, 
whatever  may  be  their  'foreign  alliances.'"  "All 
England  is  mad,"  says  a  London  correspondent, 
"  with  a  desire  to  punish  the  South  African  Dutch- 
men and  to  absorb  their  gold-bearing  lands.  Any- 
thing may  happen  because  of  this  universal  impulse." 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  lust  of  dominion 
and  of  the  arrogance  which  separates  England  in 
her  national  character  from  the  sympathies  even  of 
those  who  would  naturally  stand  with  her.  British 
authority  in  the  Transvaal  would  mean,  as  it  means 
in  all  other  countries  similarly  situated,  an  advance 
in  civilization  and  a  betterment  in  all  the  conditions 
of  human  life.  Intelligent  people  know  this  and 
observe  with  satisfaction  the  spread  of  British  influ- 


ences ;  but  with  it  all  they  despise  the  spirit  which 
the  habit  of  dominion  seems  to  breed  in  the  Brit- 
ish people  themselves.  This  spirit  is  destroying 
their  sense  of  justice  ;  it  is  putting  them  before  the 
world  in  the  very  worst  aspect  of  their  character  ; 
and  if  it  shall  continue  it  must  destroy  the  empire 
out  of  which  it  has  grown.  It  is  as  profoundly  true 
now  as  when  it  was  spoken  that  "Pride  goeth 
before  a  fall." 

Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Col.  North,  the  famous  "  nitrate  king,"  is  dead. 

The  Vermont  Republicans  have  declared  for  McKinley  and 
the  gold  standard. 

Visalia  has  voted  to  issue  bonds  for  the  erection  of  a  tine 
high  school  building. 

A.  K.  P.  Harmon  the  well-known  Oakland  capitalist  died  at 
his  home  last  Thursday. 

Henry  C.  Geseord  of  Napa  has  been  chosen  Grand  Presi- 
dent of  the  Order  of  Native  Sons. 

"White  Hat"  McCarty  will  sue  ranchman  Canty  for 
$75,000  damages  for  allowing  his  horses  to  starve. 

The  late  Baron  Hirsch  left  directions  in  his  will  that  notes 
against  the  Prince  of  Wales,  aggregating  $5,000,000,  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Mississippi  Democratic  Convention  has  instructed  its 
delegates  to  Chicago  to  "vote  for  no  candidate  who  is  not  in 
favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver." 

W.  H.  Dori.e,  father  of  Budd  Doble,  and  himself  an  old-time 
reinsman,  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  inst.  Mr.  Doble 
was  the  driver  of  Goldsmith  Maid  and  other  famous  trotters. 

The  fate  of  Jack  Hammond  and  his  associate  conspirators 
against  the  Boer  government  is  not  yet  determined.  They 
will  probably  get  off  with  a  fine  and  a  short  imprisonment. 

The  third  annual  Women's  Congress  has  been  in  session  in 
this  city  during  the  week.  Miss  Anthony,  Miss  Shaw  and 
other  notables  from  abroad  have  taken  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  ot  Senator  Cullum  and  his  friends,  the 
Illinois  Republicans  have  declared  for  McKinley.  The  finan- 
cial declaration  favors  maintenance  of  the  national  currency 
"on  a  parity  with  gold." 

The  Arizona  Republicans  have  split  into  two  factions  on  a 
personal  issue — one  crowd  favoring  McKinley  and  the  other 
opposed  to  him.  Two  conventions  were  held,  each  declaring 
for  free  coinage  on  the  basis  of  16  to  1. 

Senator  Wolcott  of  Colorado  announces  that  he  will  not 
abandon  his  party  convention  (Republican)  to  go  into  an  inde- 
pendent silver  movement.  His  colleague,  Teller,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  silver  movement  and  will  abandon  his  party  if 
it  comes  to  a  choice. 

A  Madrid  (Spain)  dispatch  says  that  President  Cleveland 
has  assured  the  Spanish  Government  that  he  will  not  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  Cuba.  In  reply,  it  is  said,  Spain 
will  express  her  intentions  "  regarding  the  granting  of  politi- 
cal and  economical  reforms  in  Cuba  as  soon  as  the  insurrection 
is  definitely  checked." 

The  Shah  of  Persia  was  assassinated  while  visiting  a  Shrine 
near  his  capital  on  the  1st  inst.,  by  a  revolutionary  fanatic.  He 
had  been  the  absolute  ruler  of  Persia  forty-eight  years  and  as 
Eastern  autocrats  go  was  a  fairly  decent  man.  The  vacant 
throne  has  already  been  occupied  by  his  son  and  no  complica- 
tions are  expected  to  result  from  the  change. 

In  the  general  appropriation  bill  before  Congress  there  is  an 
item  of  $10,000  to  be  paid  to  the  Italian  Government  for  in- 
demnity to  the  heirs  of  three  of  its  subjects  who  were  killed 
and  two  others  injured  by  mob  violence  in  Colorado.  If  the 
United  States  has  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  foreigners  who 
live  in  this  country,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  make  a  law  pre- 
venting them  from  coming  here. 

The  Pennsylvania  Democrats  have  resolved  as  follows  with 
reference  to  the  financial  issue:  "  We  are  in  favor  of  a  firm, 
unvarying  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard.  While  we  favor 
the  most  liberal  use  of  silver,  consistent  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  gold  standard,  we  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  the  compulsory  purchase  of  silver 
bullion  by  the  Government.  We  believe  that  the  interests 
of  the  people  demand  that  the  earnings  of  trade,  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  especially  the  wage  of  labor, 
should  be  paid  in  money  of  the  greatest  intrinsic  value  and 
of  the  highest  standard  adopted  by  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world.  We  are,  therefore,  unalterably  opposed  to  all  de 
vices  and  schemes  to  the  debasement  of  our  currency  and  to 
all  evasions  and  compromises  of  a  question  so  closely  affecting 
individual  and  national  credit  and  honor."  Ex-Governor  Pat- 
tison  was  declared  to  be  the  choice  of  the  convention  for  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Nebraska  Democratic  Convention  has  declared  for  a 
tariff  for  revenue;  it  denounces  the  A.  P.  A.  and  supports  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  applied  by  Cleveland.  The  financial  plank 
is  as  follows:  "  We  believe,  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  the 
market  value  of  bullion  regulates  the  value  of  the  coin,  and 
not  its  coin  value ;  we  accept  the  teachings  of  economic  sci- 
ence, that  under  free  coinage  the  cheaper  money  will  always 
drive  out  the  better  money,  leaving  nothing  but  the  poorer  in 
circulation,  and  that  under  the  unvarying  law  the  adoption  of 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1  would  expel  from  circulation 
all  the  gold  and  paper  money  redeemable  in  gold  and  leave  the 
country  on  a  silver  basis,  with  a  poorer  currency  and  much 
less  of'it.  We  believe  that  common  honesty  and  a  just  regard 
for  the  rights  of  our  creditors,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the 
wage  earners,  require  us  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  pre- 
vent the  insertion  of  a  free-coinage  plank  in  the  national  plat- 
form." This  platform  is  understood  to  have  been  dictated  by 
Senator  Morton. 


Gleanings. 


Phylloxera  has  broken  out  among  the  vines  in  Uruguay. 

In  the  Central  House  region  in  Butte  county  there  will  be 
but  half  a  hay  crop. 

Prof.  Prantz,  an  Anaheim  barber,  drives  a  pair  of  ostriches 
in  a  road  cart,  and  makes  good  speed  with  them. 

Wm.  A.  Holcomb,  for  many  years  President  of  the  San 
Francisco  Produce  Exchange,  died  at  Oakland  last  Thursday. 

A  general  dispatch  from  New  York  says  that  the  re- 
ceivers of  California  fresh  fruit  have  consented  that  sales 
shall  be  made  in  a  single  auction  room.  Col.  Weinstock  has 
not  yet  been  heard  from ;  but  the  presumption  is  that  the  re- 
port is  correct. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  but  half  the  usual  hay 
crop  in  San  Benito.  "The  volunteer  crop,"  says  the  fret 
Lance,  is  generally  regarded  a  failure ;  the  late  sown  is  but 
little  better,  and  the  main  dependence  is  placed  now  upon  the 
early  sown,  which  looks  well.  Last  season's  hay  is  now  being 
bought  up  and  placed  in  storage," 


Weather  and  Crops. 


The  following  synopsis  of  the  weather  and  crop 
conditions  during  the  week  ending  Monday,  May  4th, 
is  issued  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  Climate  and  Crop  Service, 
James  A.  Barwick  Section  Director  : 

Average  temperature  for  the  week  ending;  Mon- 
day, May  4th  :  Eureka,  50°;  Fresno,  58°;  Los  An- 
geles, 58°;  Red  Bluff,  54°;  Sacramento,  55°;  San 
Francisco,  54°;  San  Diego,  58°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature,  there 
were  heat  deficiencies  shown  at  all  points,  ranging 
from  2°  to  10°,  as  follows:  Eureka,  2°;  Fresuo,  7°; 
Los  Augeles,  4°;  Red  Bluff,  10°;  Sacramento,  7°;  San 
Francisco,  3°;  San  Diego,  2°. 

The  fruit  crop  is  advancing  very  slowly,  while  the 
second  growth  of  leaves  are  just  beginning  to  show 
themselves  on  the  grape  vines,  after  having  been  so 
badly  cut  down  by  the  frosts  of  the  previous  week. 

Sacramento  Valley  Counties. 

Tehama  County  (Rosewood-Hunters  P.  O.  (.—Sunshine  and 
warmth  are  needed.  Dry  winds  have  somewhat  damaged 
grain,  but  recent  rains  have  done  very  much  good.  Trees 
and  grain  are  in  very  good  condition  ;  vegetables  and  fruit  o 
all  kinds  are  very  backward.  Early  grapes  this  season  will 
be  a  scarce  article,  for  almost  the  entire  crop  has  been  very 
seriously  damaged.    The  second  crop  will  be  good. 

Butte  County  (Oroville).— The  grain  crop  and  the  fruit 
crop  will  probably  be  up  to  the  usual  standard  for  this  county. 
(Pentz)— Alfalfa  and  wild  hay  are  ready  to  cut.  (Biggs)— The 
continued  cold  weather  has  somewhat  damaged  the  cereal 
crop  and  will  compel  the  farmers  to  replow  their  summer 
fallow. 

Glenn  County  (Germantown).— All  crops  continue  to  im- 
prove, but  warmer  weather  is  desirable. 

Colusa  County. — Grain  is  filling  out  in  fine  shape  all  over 
Colusa  couuty.  (Grand  Island)— Stand  of  wheat  and  barley  is 
heavy. 

Sutter  County  (Meridian).— Wheat  never  looked  better 
than  now  and  good  crops  are  expected.  (Yuba  City)— Cool 
weather  is  doing  much  damage  to  the  fruit  crop  and  there 
will  no  doubt  be  a  shortage.  The  outlook  now  is  :  few  almonds, 
a  light  crop  of  cherries,  grapes  and  apricots,  as  well  as  peaches, 
plums  and  pears.  Pears  and  apples  do  not  seem  to  be  injured 
as  much  as  other  fruits. 

Yuba  County  (Marysville).—  Grain  crop  does  not  appear  to 
grow  as  fast  as  it  ought.  Cloudy  weather  does  not  agree  with 
fruit. 

Placer  County  (Newcastle). — Rains  have  damaged  the 
cherry  crop  and  cool  weather  is  keeping  back  all  fruits,  hay 
and  grain.  (Auburn)— Heavy  rains  retarded  fruit  from 
ripening. 

Sacramento  County  (Gait).— The  grain  crop  never  looked 
better.  (Franklin)— Grain  is  doing  well.  (Orangevale)— 
Grain  has  made  but  a  small  growth.  (Sacramento)— The  out- 
look for  grain  is  very  good,  but  haying  is  late. 

Yolo  County  (Woodland).— The  Woodland  Democrat  says 
reports  come  in  from  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  al- 
most every  case  it  is  found  that  the  late  frost  was  greatly 
over-estimated.  Especially  is  this  the  case  as  regards  the 
fruit  trees.  While  the  grape  vines  suffered  the  most,  the 
prospects  are  favorable  for  a  good  second  crop. 

Solano  County  (Briggs'  Vineyard).— Peaches,  apricots  and 
pears  have  to  be  thinned.  Grain  is  fine.  (Vacaville)— The 
rain  and  frost  have  done  a  great  amount  of  damage  to  fruit. 

Napa,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Napa  County  (Napa  City).— No  improvement  in  the  grape 
outlook;  hay  and  grain  in  fine  condition. 

Alameda  County. —Cherry  crop  light;  there  will  be  a  good 
crop  of  apricots.  (Niles).— The  fruit  crop  hereabouts  will  bea 
mite  short;  some  varieties  will  be  a  total  loss,  especially  the 
Moorpark  apricots  and  the  white  cherries. 

Santa  Clara  County  (Santa  Clara). — The  condition  of 
the  fruit  crop  in  this  valley  is  a  puzzle.  Some 
orchards  promise  exceedingly  weil ;  others  do  not  promise 
even  half  a  crop,  while  still  many  others  are  keeping  their 
owners  on  the  rack. 

San  Benito  County  (Hollister).— Fruit  has  been  hurt  more 
than  was  at  first  expected. 

San  Joaquin  Valley* 

San  Joaquin  County  (Lodi).—  Good  for  grass  and  grain; 
barley  is  heading  out.  (Stockton).— Crops  are  all  in  good  con- 
dition.   (Farmington).— Crops  could  not  look  better. 

Merced  County. — Wheat  looks  well. 

Madera  County  (Madera). — Apricots  nearly  all  killed,  but 
peaches  show  less  damage. 

Fresno  County  (Fresno) — Damaged  grape  vines  are  recov- 
ering rapidly  from  recent  frosts.  Warm  weather  badly 
needed. 

Tulare  County  (Porterville).  —  With  the  exception  of 
grapes  and  early  vegetables,  frost  did  no  material  injury. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  County  (Ballard). — Wheat  and  barley  are 
coming  on  fast.  (Santa  Maria)— Barley,  oats  and  wheat  have 
very  much  improved,  but  there  will  not  bo  a  full  crop. 

San  Diego  County  (San  Diego).— The  frost  of  the  week  did 
but  slight,  if  any,  damage  to  growing  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Coast  Counties* 

Monterey  County  (Salinas).  —  Crop  prospects  are  very 
promising  in  the  main  Salinas  Valley. 


Another  Case  of  Abscess  in  the  Teat. 


To  the  Editor:— Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  cow.  One  of  her  teats  appears  to  be  drying  up.  When 
milked  it  only  passes  some  matter  which  looks  like  coagulated 
milk,  and  at  times  this  is  slightly  tinged  with  blood.  I  have 
kept  on  milking  away  what  I  could  get  to  pass,  thinkiner  it 
might  come  right,  but  it  appears  now  to  be  drying  up.  The 
cow  is  an  old  Jersey,  and  calved  about  two  months  back.  Her 
udder  is  usually  large  and  hangs  very  low.  I  was  told  when 
I  bought  her  that  this  was  due  to  an  accident  when  calving. 
If  there  is  any  disease  in  the  teat,  it  is  likely  to  affect  the 
rest  3   So  far  it  does  not  seem  to  trouble  the  cow  at  all. 

Rosedale,  Kern  Co.  W.  R.  Shkppard. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  E.  J.  CREELY. 

This  is  an  abscess  of  milk  gland  generally  affecting 
one  or  more  teats  and  is  caused  by  an  injury.  Get  a 
milk  tube  and  insert  in  the  injured  teat ;  leave  it  in 
for  one  hour  two  times  daily  and  treat  as  described 
in  issue  of  Rural  of  May  2d.  It  is  the  same  only  in 
a  later  stage.  E.  J.  Creely 

510  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
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Grape  Fruit  or  Pomelo  Again. 

This  fruit  is  certainly  the  latest  sensation  in  citrus 
growing  circles  and  the  Rural  has  endeavored  to 
keep  readers  informed  upon  it  in  its  various  aspects. 
Last  week  we  had  an  interesting  statement  about 
the  commercial  popularity  of  the  pomelo  and  the 
hygienic  virtues  which  people  see  in  it  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for.  On  previous  occasions  we  have  had  re- 
ference to  its  botauical  affiliations  and  standing  in 
the  citrus  family.  This  is  really  very  interesting  to 
growers  and  so  is  the  horticultural  history  of  the 
fruit.  The  most  interesting  sketch  of  this  kind  is 
one  prepared  bv  D.  Morris  of  the  Kew  gardens, 
London,  for  the  Garden  and  Forest  It  is  charming- 
ly entertaining  and  instructive. 

A  Matter  of  Names. — Mr.  Morris  notes  the  names 
"  grape  fruit "  from  its  habit  of  growing  in  clusters, 
"  pumelow  "  or  (as  it  is  always  spelled  in  New  York) 
pomelo;  "  forbidden  fruit,"  "paradise  fruit"  and 
shaddock.  He  says  that  the  chief  characteristics  of 
all  these  fruits  distinguishing  their  from  the  different 
varieties  of  the  orange  are  associated  with  the  size 
and  color.  They  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  larger  than 
the  largest  orange,  and  they  are  uniformly  of  a  pale 
yellow  color.  In  texture  the  rind  may  be  smooth  or 
even  polished.  It  is  seldom  rough,  nearly  always 
firm  and  not  very  thick.  The  pulp  is  pale  yellow  or 
greenish  white,  sometimes  pink  or  crimson;  the 
vesicles  of  the  pulp  (juice  bags)  are  more  distinct 
than  in  the  orange;  very  juicy,  somewhat  sweetish, 
with  a  distinct,  but  agreeable,  bitter  flavor.  The 
pith  surrounding  the  segments  possesses  more  of 
the  bitter  than  the  pulp,  but  it  is  less  agreeable,  and 
on  that  account  is  never  eaten.  In  shape  these 
fruits  vary  a  good  deal.  Some  are  quite  globular, 
others  somewhat  flattened  at  the  top  and  tapering 
below,  forming  a  pear-shaped  body.  Even  in  the 
globular  fruits  the  top  is  more  or  less  flattened. 
There  are  none,  I  believe,  pointed  at  both  ends. 

Origin  and  History. — Having  indicated  the  general 
characters  of  this  class  of  citrus  fruits  I  may  venture 
on  a  brief  sketch  of  their  origin  and  history.  It  is 
agreed  by  all  authorities  that  these  fruits  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  other  groups  of  the  orange 
family,  such  as  the  true  oranges  and  the  citrons. 
They  have,  therefore,  been  kept  apart  and  ranged 
under  the  giant  citrus,  Citrus  decumana.  In  this 
species  the  tree  is  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  high,  with 
a  flat  crown  and  spreading  branches,  unually  with 
no  spines.  The  leaves  are  elliptic-rounded  at  both 
ends,  emarginate  (that  is,  with  a  notch  at  the  apex) 
and  crenulate  (having  the  edge  marked  with  small 
depressions);  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  is  softly 
hairy,  with  the  wings  broad,  crenulated  as  in  the 
leaves  and  bordered  with  fine  hairs.  The  flowers 
are  in  clusters  of  from  three  to  nine,  large,  white 
and  fragrant.  The  fruit  is  either  globose  or  pear- 
shaped,  forming  many  seedling  varieties  without 
distinct  names.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  whence  it  had  been 
brought  to  southern  China,  Japan  and  India.  It 
was  introduced  to  the  West  Indies,  according  to 
Macfadyen,  from  China  by  Captain  Shaddock,  whose 
name  has  since  been  given  to  it.  The  term  shaddock 
may  be  correctly  applied  to  any  of  the  larger  mem- 
bers of  the  giant  citrus  and  is  equivalent  to  the  French 
pompelmoes.  The  word  pomelow,  so  widely  used 
in  India  and  Ceylon,  is  supposed  to  be  a  contraction 
of  •pomum  melo"  the  melon  apple.  The  largest 
pomelos  in  India  are  said  to  reach  "  two  feet  in 
circumference  and  weigh  ten  to  twenty  pounds." 
The  best  sort,  according  to  Bonavia,  is  "  the  thin- 
skinned  red  pomelo  of  the  Bombay  market."  This 
is  of  a  globos-e  shape,  juicy  and  "  of  the  color  of  raw 
beef  internally."  There  are,  however,  numerous 
grades  in  size,  some  being  almost  as  small  as  oranges. 
In  India  the  varieties  do  not  apper  to  have  recog- 
nized names.  Elsewhere  the  smaller  fruits  have 
been  variously  called  paradise  apples,  forbidden 
fruit  and  grape  fruit. 

West  Indian  Sorts. — As  regards  the  proper  classi- 
fication of  the  West  Indian  varieties,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  record  that  put  forth  by  Dr.  James 
Macfadyen,  the  learned  author  of  the  Flora  of 
Jamaica,  which,  however,  he  never  lived  to  carry 
into  more  than  one  volume  and  part  of  another. 
Referring  to  the  large-fruited  sorts,  he  states: 
'*  There  are  two  varieties  of  Shaddock.  In  var.  A. 
maliformis  the  fruit  is  globose,  with  the  pulp  of  a 
pale  pink  color,  approaching  to  a  very  light  yellow. 
In  var.  B.  pyriformis  the  fruit  is  more  or  less  pear- 
shaped,  and  the  pulp  is  of  crimson  color,  more  or 
less  intense.  The  second  of  these  varieties  is  the 
more  esteemed,  being  sweet  and  juicy,  and  having 
only  in  a  slight  and  palatable  degree  the  acridity 
which  abounds  in  the  first.  I  may  remark  that  1 
have  always  found  the  pear-shaped  variety  good, 
whereas  it  is  seldom  the  case  with  the  round-shaped 
fruit.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  if  budding, 
as  is  done  in  China,  were  more  generally  practiced, 
instead  of  trusting  to  propagation  by  seed,  that  the 
fruit  would  be  much  improved." 

Paradisi  Fruit  "/<-/  Forbidden  Fruit. — The  smaller 
pumelos  or  shaddocks  are   ranged   by  Macfadyen 


under  a  distinct  species  which  he  calls  Citrus  Para- 
disi. The  tree  is  described  as  thirty  feet  high,  of 
handsome  appearance,  with  suberect  branches  and 
sharp  at  the  apex.  The  leaves  are  oval,  rounded 
and  smooth  on  both  sides.  The  flowers  have  linear 
petals  and  the  stamens  are  twenty-five  in  number. 
The  differences  between  this  and  C.  decumana  ap- 
pear to  consist  in  the  more  erect  habit  of  the  plant, 
in  the  rounded  (not  emarginate)  leaves,  and  in  the 
linear  rounded  (not  oblong-obtuse)  petals.  With 
regard  to  the  fruit  he  remarks:  "  There  are  also 
two  varieties  of  this  species:  var.  A.  pyriformis, 
Barbadoes  grape  fruit;  var.  B.  maliformis,  forbidden 
fruit.  The  pear-shaped  variety,  as  the  shaddock, 
possesses  most  of  the  sweet  principle,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  preferable  fruit."  This  classification  was 
made  by  Macfadyen  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  there- 
fore, long  before  these  fruits  were  so  widely  distrib- 
uted as  now  in  other  parts  of  tropical  America.  He 
was  so  accurate  and  skillful  an  observer  that,  as 
far  as  the  new  world  fruits  are  concerned,  we  can- 
not very  well  improve  upon  it. 

Shaddock-  and  Grape  Fruit. — It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  small-fruited  sorts  he  places  under  C.  Paradisi 
really  deserve  specific  rank,  but  that  point  does  not 
affect  the  main  question  with  which  we  started, 
namely:  What  are  the  differences,  if  any,  existing 
between  the  shaddock  and  grape  fruit  ?  In  summing 
up  the  results  of  the  investigation  we  may  say  that 
all  the  larger-fruited  sorts  may  be  called  indifferent- 
ly either  pumelo  or  shaddocks.  These  are  merely 
the  Eastern  and  Western  names  for  the  same  thing, 
and  are  perfectly  interchangeable.  No  distinction 
appears  to  have  even  been  made  between  them. 
There  are  two  well-marked  varieties,  one  being 
globose,  with  the  flesh  of  a  pale  pink  color,  and  the 
other  pear-shaped,  usually  with  a  deep  pink  or 
crimson  pulp.  As  regards  the  small-fruited  sorts, 
these  according  to  Macfadyen,  may  be  either  glo- 
bose, when  they  are  called  forbidden  fruit,  or  pear- 
shaped,  when  grape  fruit  is  the  older  name.  The 
name  forbidden  fruit  (from  a  fancied  connection  with 
the  Garden  of  Eden)  is  tolerably  old  in  the  West 
Indies.  Tussac,  in  the  Flore  des  Antilles,  published 
in  1824,  gives  a  good  figure  of  the  typical  shaddock, 
which  he  translates  into  the  French  Chadec  In  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  73,  74,  he  states:  "  J'ai  eu  occassion  d  ob- 
server  a  la  Jamaique.  dans  le  jardin  botanique 
d'East,  une  espece  de  Chadec  dont  les  fruits,  qui 
n'excedent  pas  en  grosseur  une  belle  orange,  sont 
disposes  en  grappes;  les  Anglais  de  la  Jamaique 
donnent  a  ce  fruit  le  nom  de  '  forbidden  fruit,'  fruit 
defendu,  ou  smaller  shaddock."  Later  on  he  refers 
to  the  same  fruit  in  the  following  words:  "  C'est  une 
assiette  de  dessert  tres  distinguee  et  fort  saine " 
(p.  74). 

Xnr  Vor/,-  Xames. — The  names  used  in  New  York 
do  not,  however,  correspond  to  Macfadyen's  classi- 
fication. In  the  case  of  the  forbidden  fruit  and 
grape  fruit  they  are  exactly  reversed.  As  usually 
happens  when  a  name  has  become  familiar  in  com- 
merce, it  is  eventually  applied  in  a  much  wider  sense 
than  the  original  one.  Thus,  the  term  grape  fruit 
has  become  so  general  that  any  moderately  large 
fruit,  provided  the  skin  is  pale  yellow,  thin  and 
smooth,  and  the  pulp  of  a  delicate  flavor,  is  desig- 
nated by  it.  The  fruit  commonly  called  grape  fruit 
in  New  York  is  really  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  true  grape  fruit  is  pear-shaped,  and, 
according  to  Macfadyen,  when  obtainable  at  its  best, 
is  preferable  to  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  fruit  shipped 
from  the  Bahamas  as  grape  fruit  is  usually  round, 
with  a  polished  yellow  skiu  of  a  silky  texture  and 
very  heavy.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  best  of  its 
class,  and  quite  equal  to  Macfadyen's  pear-shaped 
variety.  Next  comes  some  excellent  fruit  from 
Jamaica,  no  doubt  that  already  referred  to  by 
Tussac  under  the  name  of  forbidden  fruit,  a  smaller 
shaddock.  According  to  the  New  York  estimation, 
this  would  be  almost  a  typical  grape  fruit,  supply- 
ing une  assiette  de  dessert  tres  distinguee  et  fort 
saine." 

Mr.  Dosch  Comments  Upon   Prune  Troubles. 


T<>  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  25th  inst.  Mr.  A. 
Vollmer  complains  of  a  serious  fungus  disease 
troubling  the  prune  tree  near  Los  Gatos.  From  the 
description  he  gives,  I  should  judge  it  to  be  gum- 
osis  in  its  first  stages — at  least  I  found  this  to  be 
so  in  Oregon,  and  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  was 
the  same  in  California.  If  Mr.  Vollmer  will  examine 
his  trees  closely,  he  will  find  in  the  trunks  a  shrink- 
ing away  of  the  bark  from  roots  to  brauches,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  1  to  3  inches,  resembling  a  groove, 

i  though  the  bark  is  smooth  and  no  gum  visible,  and, 
in  fact,  to  all  appearances  healthy;  but  if  he  will  cut 
into  this  groove  he  will  find  the  bark  underneath 
dead  and  frequently  girdling  the  tree,  and  the  rest 

i  bark  bound,  checking  the  sap  flow,  hence  small,  yel- 
lowish foliage.  There  is  only  one  remedy  for  Mr. 
Vollmer,  and  that  is  to  cut  out  all  this  dead  bark, 
clean  ;  split  the  healthy  bark  in  two  or  three  rlaces 
from  root  to  branch,  and  then  thoroughly  wash  or 
spray  with  modified  Bordeaux  mixture  (three  pounds 
sulphate  of  copper,  four  pounds  lime,  forty  gallons 
water),  and  repeat  in  midsummer  ;  next  fall,  when 
the  leaves  are  off,  spray  thoroughly  with  fifteen 
pounds  lime,  six  pounds  sulphate  of  copper,  forty- 


five  gallons  water.  This  is  heroic  treatment,  but 
the  only  one  I  have  been  able  to  use  with  success. 
If  the  peeled  places  are  very  large,  they  should  be 
covered  with  grafting  wax  after  washing  with  Bor- 
deaux, and  new  bark  will  grow  over  it.  There  may 
be  gum  pockets  also,  and  yet  not  show  themselves  ; 
however,  the  treatment  is  the  same.  Should  Mr. 
Vollmer,  upon  examination,  fail  to  find  these  grooves 
of  dead  bark  or  gum  pockets,  then  he  must  look  to 
the  roots  for  knots  or  possibly  borers. 

Henry  E.  Dosch, 
Commissioner  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 
Hillsdale,  Oregon. 


Scale  and  Dieback. 


To  the  Editor  :— I  think  that  our  friend  Voll- 
mer's  query  in  your  issue  of  April  25th,  as  to  what 
caused  the  ends  of  the  limbs  on  his  prune  trees  to  die, 
can  be  answered.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  scale,  that  all  of  the  orchards  in  that 
part  of  the  valley  are  more  or  less  infested  with. 

The  sap-sucking  propensities  of  the  scale  retard  the 
flow  of  sap  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ends  of  the 
limbs  are  not  fed,  as  nature  has  provided,  and  there- 
have  to  die. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that,  inasmuch  as  strong 
washes  have  to  be  used  to  eradicate  the  insect,  the 
best  time  to  spray  is  in  the  winter,  when  the  trees 
are  defoliated.  Perhaps,  best  of  all,  is  the  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt :  To  every  100  gallons  water  dis- 
solve 50  pounds  lime,  25  pounds  sulphur  and  15  pounds 
salt  and  cook  well — as  has  often  been  described  in 
your  columns.  H.  D.  Curtis. 

Courtland,  Cal. 

Our  correspondent  is  right  as  to  dieback  being  fre- 
quently caused  by  scale,  but  the  present  trouble  in 
the  Santa  Clara  district  is  different  and  is  not  caused 
by  scale.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  affair  and  is  now 
being  investigated  by  the  University  Experiment 
Station  expert,  Prof.  Woodworth. 


Conclusions  About   Frost   Injury  in  Florida. 


The  Florida  Experiment  Station  has  published  the 
results  of  an  investigation  by  M.  S.  Moremen  as  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  Florida  orange  groves, 
which  has  many  points  of  interest.  Mr.  Moremen 
concludes  that  the  crop  of  the  State  for  this  season 
does  not  exceed  50,000  boxes.  The  coming  groves 
must  be  made  from  the  wreckage  left  by  the  wave  of 
adversity.  It  is  true  the  people  are  rallying  from 
the  blow,  and  hope  springs  ayain,  backed  by  indom- 
itable courage  and  energy.  While  recuperation  in 
some  instances  must  of  necessity  be  slow,  for  the 
most  part  the  growth  on  these  well-established  roots 
will  be  rapidly  developed  into  fruit  bearing  trees. 
There  will  be  no  marked  increase  in  the  crop  of  the 
State  until  the  budding  done  in  '05  begins  bearing, 
which  is  not  probable  earlier  than  '08.  Of  course, 
the  trees  that  were  not  killed  to  the  ground  will,  in 
the  meantime,  add  their  production  and  thus  give 
some  increase.  These  trees,  however,  will  not  reach 
their  full  bearing  for  at  least  five  years.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  old  orange  producing  surface 
was  destroyed.  The  remaining  5  per  cent  was  so 
injured  that,  instead  of  producing  250,000  boxes,  its 
proportion,  only  50,000  boxes  were  marketed.  The 
crop  of  '96  may  reach  125,000. 

What  Should  Hare  Been  Done. — It  is  the  concensus 
of  opinion  that  last  February,  immediately  after 
the  freeze,  the  damaged  trees  should  have  been  cut 
to  the  ground,  forcing  a  growth  from  the  sound 
roots,  instead  of  allowing  the  energies  of  the  tree  to 
be  wasted  in  the  effort  to  produce  growth  upon  in- 
jured wood,  ultimately  to  die  back.  Failing  to  do 
this,  a  year  has  been  lost  for  many  trees.  Since  the 
dying  back  process  has  occupied  the  entire  season, 
the  growth  that  will  make  the  tree  has  yet  to  come 
from  the  sound  roots. 


Australia  Has  Caprified  a  Fig! 


How  delightfully  suggestive  of  reminiscences  is 
the  announcement  that  an  Australian  has  caprified 
a  fig.  He  did  not  do  it  with  the  art  of  Mr.  Roeding 
of  Fresno,  who  has  been  amusing  himself  with  the 
operation  for  some  years  back.  He  went  at  it  with 
main  strength  and  awkwarduess,  but  he  did  it  all 
the  same,  and  now  Australia  has  joined  in  the  old 
Californian  cry  for  the  blastophaga.  This  is  the 
account  by  T.  B.  Robson  of  Eilythorp,  South  Aus- 
tralia : 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  fertilizing  the  Smyrna  fig  with  pollen  from  the 
Capri,  and  took  a  ripe  Smyrna  fijj  to  town  to-day, 
leaving  it  with  Messrs.  Hackett,  after  showing  it  to 
Mr.  Holtze  and  Mr.  Molineux.  When  the  first  crop 
of  Capri  figs  were  matured,  I  found  they  contained 
a  quantity  of  pollen.  The  first  crop  of  Smyrna  had 
all  dropped  off,  so  I  cut  a  small  hole  in  some  of  the 
largest  of  the  second  crop  Smyrna  figs  (then  quite 
small)  and  inserted  some  pollen,  with  the  result  that 
one  has  ripened,  and  I  think  another  will  also  ma- 
ture. I  have  thus  proved  that  with  cross-fertiliza- 
tion the  Smyrna  fig  will  bear  fruit,  and  without  it 
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the  fruit  all  drops  off.  The  fig  is  large  and  flattened, 
and  of  a  pale  green  color,  and  looks  as  though  it 
would  dry  well.  Of  course,  my  specimen  is  disfig- 
ured by  the  hole  I  cut  in  it  at  the  natural  orifice  for 
inserting  the  pollen.  I  tried  some  others  without 
cutting  a  hole,  but  the  cow  got  loose  and  broke 
them  off.  Another  season  I  mean  to  try  a  number 
by  inserting  a  glass  tube  drawn  to  a  long  point,  and 
blowing  in  the  pollen,  which  I  think  will  answer,  and 
will  not  damage  the  fig,  and  I  hope  to  get  enough  to 
try  how  they  will  dry. 


Thinning  Fruit. 

Fruit  thinning  is  not  done  yet  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  though  both  frost  and  men  have  been  at  it 
for  some  weeks  back.  Therefore  the  following  state- 
ment of  thinning  doctrine  b}-  L.  A.  Goodman,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Missouri  Horticultural  Society,  may  be 
helpful  to  some  readers  even  at  this  late  day  of 
the  year : 

First — No  tree  should  have  more  fruit  on  it  than 
it  can  hold  up  well  and  mature  to  perfection  ;  that  is 
to  say  that  the  trees  should  not  be  so  loaded  as  to 
require  their  being  propped,  or  so  much  that  the 
branches  bend  very  severely.  This  checks  the  growth 
of  the  fruit  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the 
quality. 

Second — Every  time  a  tree  has  too  much  fruit  it 
weakens  its  vitality  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require 
two  or  three  years  to  recover,  or  so  checks  its 
growth  that  it  begins  to  decline  and  is  permanently 
injured. 

Third — In  the  production  of  an  over  crop  it  costs 
the  tree  more  to  ripen  the  seeds  than  to  make  the 
fruit. 

Fourth — If  from  a  tree  heavily  loaded  there  is 
taken  one-half  or  even  three-fourths  of  the  fruit, 
there  will  be  more  bushels  of  fruit  than  there  would 
be  if  all  were  left  on  the  tree. 

Fifth — By  this  practice  there  will  be  less  poor 
fruit  upon  the  market,  and  the  good  will  bring  bet- 
ter prices  and  give  infinitely  better  satisfaction. 

Sixth — Thinning  makes  the  fruit  of  much  better 
quality,  makes  it  keep  longer,  and  produces  finer, 
handsomer,  more  attractive  and  much  more  desir- 
able and  salable  fruit. 

Seventh — When  orchardists  shall  look  upon  thin- 
ning as  important  as  cultivation,  pruning,  care  and  at- 
tention, they  will  succeed  in  supplying  our  markets 
with  perfect  fruit  and  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
thus  increase  the  demand,  enhance  the  value,  and 
give  vastly  more  satisfaction  to  both  the  producer 
and  consumer. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Valuable  Hints  for  Immediate  Use. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  been  having  an  unusu- 
ally long  spell  of  bad  weather — in  fact,  remarkably  so 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  Over  four  inches  of  rain 
fell  during  the  last  storm.  It  cleared  off  on  Wednes- 
day night,  and  yesterday  was  a  clear,  beautiful  day, 
and  gave  promise  of  fair  weather  for  a  short  time,  at 
least  ;  but  it  seems  we  were  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed. This  morning  (May  1st)  it  commenced  to 
mist,  and  at  this  writing  (10  o'clock  a.  m.)  it  is  rain- 
ing fast,  accompanied  with  some  wind  from  the  south- 
east, but  shifting  occasionally  to  almost  every  point 
of  the  compass. 

The  frost  and  cold  weather  have  done  incalculable 
damage  to  the  vineyards  in  this  valley,  as  we'll  as  al- 
most totally  destroying  the  fruit  crop.  On  the  night 
of  April  19th  my  prunes  were  badly  frozen,  and  I  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  find  a  single  one  that  escaped. 
Many  of  my  neighbors  are  sufferers  also  in  like  man- 
ner, but  many  of  them  to  a  much  greater  extent.  I 
have  never  heard  of  prunes  being  frozen  here  before. 
A  friend  of  mine  near  Coloma,  in  El  Dorado  Co.,  and 
another  near  Red  Bluff  writes  me  that  fruit  of  all 
kinds  is  almost  totally  destroyed  in  their  vicinity. 

What  to  Do. — As  thousands  of  small  growers  all 
over  this  State  have,  no  doubt,  like  myself,  lost  most, 
if  not  all,  of  their  anticipated  fruit  crop,  it  behooves 
us  to  look  around  in  order  to  decide  intelligently  just 
what  is  best  to  do  in  our  present  situation.  In  the 
first  place,  every  tiller  of  the  soil  should  improve 
every  possible  opportunity  and  not  allow  a  single  foot 
of  land  to  be  vacant  this  season.  Utilize  every  inch 
that  can  be  made  available  to  raise  even  a  hill  of 
corn,  if  only  for  fodder.  Sow  rutabagas  as  soon  as 
your  land  is  in  fit  condition  to  plow  ;  they  grow  very 
rapidly  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  are  not  only 
most  excellent  for  table  use,  but  are  valuable  to  feed 
to  stock  and  poultry,  especially  those  that  are  con- 
fined, as  they  are  very  fond  of  the  large,  succulent 
leaves.  Sow  turnips,  beets — lots  of  them — carrots, 
parsnips,  summer  squashes,  sweet  corn,  winter 
squashes,  melons,  etc. — in  fact,  anything  that  can  be 
consumed  in  the  family,  which  will  not  only  save 
dreaded  store  bills,  but  provide  plenty  of  valuable 
food  for  your  stock.  If  you  have  low,  rich  land  that 
remains  moist  during  the  greater  part  of  summer, 


sow  late  Drumhead  cabbage,  three  or  four  seeds  to 
a  hill,  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  with  rows  wide 
enough  apart  to  cultivate.  Thin  the  plants  by  trans- 
planting, leaving  finally  one  plant  in  a  hill,  and  give 
them  a  dusting  occasionally  of  fine  ashes,  as  it  serves 
to  repel  injurious  insects. 

What  Not  to  Do. — Don't  try  to  get  on  your  land  too 
early  after  such  a  soaking  as  it  has  had.  Go  slow; 
don't  fret ;  there  is  time  enough  yet.  Any  time  up  to 
May  20th,  or  even  some  later,  will  answer  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  especially  this  season,  to  put  in 
your  vegetables  of  most  every  kind.  I  saw  a  friend 
of  mine  plowing  the  other  day  in  his  young  orchard. 
I  could  see  from  the  road  that  his  land  was  alto- 
gether too  wet  to  work,  and  I  told  him  so.  He 
laughed  and  said  :  "I  know  ;  but  it  is  getting  awful 
late,  and  I  am  afraid  I  will  not  be  able  to  raise  a  crop 
of  any  kind  unless  I  plow  my  land  now  and  plant  my 
seed  at  once."  That  was  bad  policy— in  fact,  no  pol- 
icy at  all.  Better  stay  in  the  house  when  your  land 
is  too  wet  and  the  cold  north  wind  blowing  ;  keep 
dry  and  warm  and  thereby  save  doctor  bills  ;  read 
the  Rural,  as  well  as  other  good  agricultural 
papers,  and  keep  posted,  and  when  your  land  gets 
into  exactly  the  right  condition,  go  at  it  in  earnest 
and  hire  a  little  help,  if  need  be,  for  a  few  days,  and 
you  will  surely  win. 

Dead-Furrows. — I  have  found  by  past  experience  on 
my  own  land,  as  well  as  by  observing  other  people's 
land,  that  corn,  squashes,  etc.,  planted  in  the  dead- 
furrows  between  rows  of  young  fruit  trees,  produce 
but  very  little  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  land, 
and  I  have  therefore  for  several  seasons  past  plowed 
back  before  harrowing  into  every  dead-furrow  two 
light  furrows  on  each  side.  I  find  by  so  doing  that 
my  crops  are  equally  as  good  there,  if  not  better, 
than  on  the  other  land.  Every  observing  farmer  has 
no  doubt  noticed  that  the  best  crops  (even  of  grain) 
are  almost  invariably  much  better  on  the  back  fur- 
rows. By  my  plan  I  really  make  a  back-furrow  out 
of  a  dead-furrow  ;  at  least,  the  soil  u  looser  and 
lighter  to  a  greater  depth  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  orchard.  Exactly  the  same  plan  can  be  used  in 
the  open  field  with  the  same  success. 

Planting  Corn,  etc.,  Among  Large  Trees. — One  of  my 
friends  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago  :  "Well,  now  your 
fruit  is  gone,  I  suppose  you  will  piant  squashes,  corn, 
etc.,  this  season  between  every  row  of  your  large 
prune  trees,  won't  you?"  I  answered:  "iVb;  I 
am  too  old  a  man  to  throw  away  my  seed  and  waste 
my  time  by  so  doing.  TfPere  is  nothing  in  it  ;  many 
have  tried  it  here  and  made  a  failure." 

Early  Vegetables  for  Transplanting. — I  have  now  in 
a  rude  temporary  hot-bed,  made  as  described  in  a 
late  article  of  mine  (No.  4),  over  sixty  hills,  compris- 
ing pole-beans,  summer  squashes,  cucumbers  and 
melons  of  various  kinds  planted  on  inverted  sods 
April  28th.  On  the  7th  of  March  I  filled  a  box  4x2 
feet  and  4  inches  in  depth  with  light  melon  soil,  that 
I  had  previously  made  pretty  rich  by  watering  it 
with  liquid  cow  and  hen  manure,  and  sowed  it  thick 
with  alfalfa,  sprinkling  it  often  when  the  weather 
was  clear.  On  the  28th  of  this  month  the  alfalfa  was 
over  four  inches  high  and  I  cut  out  the  sods  as  near 
four  inches  square  as  possible.  I  found  the  alfalfa 
roots  had  not  only  penetrated  the  soil  most  thor- 
oughly to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  but  that  they  had 
made  quite  a  thick  matting  of  roots  there,  which  I 
had  anticipated  and  it  was  all  the  better  for  my  pur- 
pose. I  carried  these  sods  to  my  hot-bed,  inverted 
them  and  planted  my  seeds  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  article  before  referred  to.  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  this  experiment  of  mine  will  be  a  great  success 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  elements  have  been 
against  me,  I  will  no  doubt  have  a  fine  lot  of  strong, 
vigorous  plants  to  transplant  into  the  open  field 
when  the  weather  gets  warmer  and  settled.  Al- 
though this  plan  is  now  too  late  for  Rural  readers 
to  be  benefited  by  it  this  spring,  I  thought  best  to 
mention  it.  If  any  of  them  think  it  is  a  valuable  sug- 
gestion, make  a  note  of  it  and  so  be  ready  early 
another  spring  to  be  benefited  by  it. 

Tomato  Plants. — A  friend  of  mine,  I  am  told,  lost 
over  200  large  tomato  plants  on  the  night  of  April 
19th.  Perhaps  there  are  others  who  may  read  this 
article  that  have  lost  a  portion  of  theirs.  For  their 
benefit  I  will  say  that  when  the  side  shoots  of  your 
other  plants  grow  out  several  inches  in  length,  cut 
off  a  portion  of  them  with  a  sharp  knife — if  you  take 
a  very  thin  slice  of  the  old  stock  it  is  all  the  better. 
Put  these  cuttings  into  a  box  of  fine  sand,  keep  it 
moist  and  warm  and  in  a  few  weeks  you  will  have 
strong,  stocky  plants,  that  will  mature  their  fruit 
the  last  of  August  or  early  in  September,  if  well 
cared  for — at  least,  they  always  do  with  me. 

Ira  W.  Adamh. 

Bay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  May  1,  1896. 


Hardy  Palms. 

Many  California  planters  will  agree  with  a  writer 
in  the  London  Garden  who  says  that  "  if  there  is  one 
handbook  wanted  to-day  more  than  another  it  is 
perhaps  a  popular  one  on  palms."  California  is  a 
great  palm-growing  State,  but  there  is  no  available 
literature  on  palms  except  the  propagators'  cata- 
logues and  an  occasional  sketch  like  those  of  Dr. 
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Franceschi  of  Santa  Barbara..  But  there  has  just 
been  published  a  small  French  work  which  should  be 
widely  read  by  our  growers  of  ornamentals.  The 
following  is  the  style  of  it: 

"  Les  Palmiers  de  Serre  Froide,  leur  culture  dans  la  zone 
Mediterranee,  et  dans  le  Nord  de  l'Europe."  Par  Raphael  de 
Noter.  Prefaoe-lettre  de  Chas.  Reviere,  Paris:  Octave 
Doin,  8,  Place  de  l'Odeon.  1895. 

In  his  review  of  this  little  work,  Mr.  Burbridge  in 
the  London  Garden  has  the  following  paragraphs: 

"  The  present  object  is,  however,  to  deal  with  the 
cool-growing  palms  of  temperate  or  elevated  tropical 
climes.  Of  these  the  following  may  be  named  as 
hardy  in  the  region  of  the  naturalized  orange  and 
olive — that  is  to  say,  along  the  Riviera,  in  sheltered 
positions  elsewhere  around  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
south  France,  Italy  and  south  Spain.  The  hardiest 
of  all  palms  are  probably  Chamserops  excelsa  (For- 
tunei)  and  C.  humilis;  then  come  Cocos  australis,  C. 
flexuosa,  C.  Romanzoviana,  C.  campestris,  C.  datil, 
C.  lapidea  and  the  C.  Yatei  of  California.  Among 
the  Kentias  (=Howea)  there  are  K.  Fosteriana,  K. 
Belmoreana,  K.  Baueri,  K.  sapida  and  K.  Lindeni 
for  warm  nooks  and  particularly  well-sheltered  spots. 
Latania  borbonica,  L.  subglobosa  and  L.  olivasformis 
are  also  tolerably  hardy  and  grow  well  in  cool 
houses;  as  also  do  Corypha  australis,  C.  Livistona? 
and  C.  Gebanga.  Sabal  Adansoni,  S.  Palmetta,  S. 
princeps,  S.  Hewanensis  and  S.  Blackburniana  are 
all  good  cool-growing  palms.  Of  the  last  named  a 
small  plant  has  lived  on  a  sheltered  rockery  in  the 
College  Botanic  Gardens  at  Dublin  for  the  past 
eighteen  or  twenty  years,  having  last  winter  with- 
stood a  temperature  of  26°  of  frost  on  two  or  three 
occasions.  Several  of  the  Phoenix  family  are  hardier 
than  one  might  suppose.  Thus,  P.  canadensis,  P. 
pumila,  P.  senegalensis,  P.  natalensis,  P.  sylvestris 
and  P.  reclinata  are  all  mentioned  as  useful  along 
the  Riviera,  or  for  what  would  with  us  be  cool-house 
treatment.  Then  come  Jubaea  spectabilis  of  Chili, 
Brahea  dulcis  and  B.  Roezli  (the  blue-leaved  palm) 
from  California,  and  the  Latania-like  Livistonia  fili- 
fera  and  Washingtonia  robusta,  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  all  the  hardier  or  cool-house  palms.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  delight  at  seeing  the  Avenue  des 
Palmiers  at  Hyeres  and  the  tall  Phoenix  trunks 
towering  up  among  the  pepper  trees  (Schinus)  in  the 
public  gardens;  but  a  still  more  thrilling  sight  in  the 
Jardin  d'Acclimatization  was  a  perfect  specimen  of 
Brahea  Roezli,  with  its  rigid  fans  of  a  soft  pale-blue 
color,  happy  and  healthy  in  the  full  sunshine,  that 
reminded,  it  may  be,  of  its  home  in  California.  One 
or  two  of  the  Chamsedoreas,  such  as  C.  elatior  and 
C.  elegans,  are  tolerably  hardy;  so  are  Areca  monos- 
tachys  and  the  varieties  of  Rhapis  flabelliformis  from 
China  and  Japan.  The  common  date  palm  is  hardy 
enough  for  California  valleys." 

Growing  Onions  Between  the  Rows  of  Small 
Fruits. 

I.  A.  Wilcox  of  Santa  Clara  is  a  pioneer  horticul- 
turist in  a  broad  sense  of  the  word,  for  he  has  grown 
vegetables,  small  and  large  fruits,  and  is  therefore 
more  than  an  orchardist.  He  was  an  early  planter 
of  small  fruits  and  vegetables  and  commercial  seeds, 
thus  leading  in  lines  which  have  brought  much 
wealth  to  the  low  rich  lands  of  Santa  Clara.  Mr. 
Wilcox  has  prepared  a  sketch  of  onion  growing  in 
his  district,  especially  as  to  the  growth  of  this 
savory  succulent  between  the  rows  of  the  straw- 
berry plantation. 

Should  this  Inter- Culture  Be  Attempted? — It  should 
certainly  not,  unless  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  the 
water  supply  abundant,  as  it  is  in  the  Santa  Clara 
region.  How  rich  it  is  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Wilcox  grew  strawberries  for  twelve  successive 
years  without  plowing  the  plants  under,  and  after  a 
year  in  wheat  he  put  in  berry  plants  again  for  a  run 
of  nine  successive  years.    He  writes: 

Besides  the  acknowledged  fertilizing  matter  that 
comes  from  our  artesian  wells,  there  are  abundant 
overflows  coming  from  the  mountain  streams,  to 
keep  the  land  "  fat "  and  ready  to  respond  bounti- 
fully to  suitable  cultivation. 

There  is  another  character  of  soil.  It  is  an  iron 
soil  to  last.  I  refer  to  the  adove.  This  soil  (unless 
where  there  is  an  overabundance  of  alkali),  is  rich  in 
vegetable  and  mineral  properties,  and  when  mixed 
with  soil  coming  down  from  the  overflows,  is  highly 
prized  in  vegetable  gardening.  Much  of  this  land  is 
found  on  the  low  lands  near  the  San  Francisco  bay. 
A  blending  of  the  adobe  overflow  soils  is  also  choice 
onion  soil. 

Sowing  Onion  Seed. — We  never  sow  seed  under 
glass.  As  a  rule  we  sow  seed  in  the  open  ground; 
sometimes  transplant.  Sowing  with  the  drill  be- 
tween strawberry  rows  is  most  economical  and  best 
when  conditions  are  favorable. 

Transplanting  Seedlings.  —  For  transplanting  we 
simply  sow  in  beds,  made  fine  or  composted  with 
well-rotted  manures.  A  clump  of  the  plants  are 
taken  up  by  the  towel  and  placed  in  a  box  or  tin  pan 
when  they  are  six  or  eight  inches  high.  The  tops 
are  then  cut  off,  leaving  the  plants  four  or  five 
inches  long.    The  roots  are  sometimes  trimmed  with 
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the  knife;  also  by  pressing  the  knife  against  the 
plants  bearing  against  the  thumb.  The  plants  are 
then  placed  in  the  trenches  alongside  the  irrigating 
furrows,  on  a  slant  to  keep  the  tops  from  the  wet 
ground  (made  so  by  applying  the  water).  They  will 
readily  take  root,  when  they  may  be  straightened 
up  by  the  hoe.  Sometimes  the  water  may  be  passed 
through  the  trenches,  when  the  plants  may  be  put 
in  place  by  hand. 

Insects. — Sometimes  we  have  the  aphis;  occasion- 
ally the  root  rot.  The  wire  worm  in  raw  ground 
has  occasionally  destroyed  the  plants.  To  make 
sure  of  a  crop,  we  sometimes  plant  other  seed  in 
beds,  so  we  can  replant  if  necessary. 

Irrigation. — The  onions  are  irrigated  incidentally 
while  we  irrigate  the  strawberries.  The  onions,  if 
too  much  water  is  applied,  are  liable  to  grow  to  an 
abnormal  size  and  shape.  Care  must  be  used  in  ap- 
plying water.  It  is  claimed  the  onion  will  have  a 
milder  taste  by  judicious  irrigating.  Our  visitors 
from  abroad  sometimes  credit  the  onions  as  supe- 
rior in  this  respect,  comparing  them  favorably  with 
the  Bermudas,  which  are  imported  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  in  large  quantities. 

Harvesting.— The  bulbs  are  left  in  the  field  in  rows 
where  they  are  thrown  when  pulled  after  the  tops 
die  down.  When  cured  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
dry  atmosphere  which  we  have  at  harvest  time,  the 
tops  are  removed,  when  they  are  ready  for  sacking 
in  a  common  grain  bag.  They  may  then  be  piled  up 
in  tiers  several  bags  high,  when  they  are  ready  for 
market  or  to  be  put  under  shelter,  if  need  be,  before 
the  rainy  season  sets  in. 

Varieties. — Yellow  Danvers  is  the  standard  variety 
for  San  Francisco  market.  Red  Wethersfield  comes 
next;  then  the  White  Silver  Skin.  All  the  varieties 
for  seed  purposes  are  planted  and  grown  to  a  large 
extent  to  supply  the  demand  for  them  in  distant 
markets.  The  seed  growers  prefer  to  furnish  seed* 
to  onion  growers  on  contract  at  a  stated  price. 
The  average  price  for  onions  on  this  coast  for  mar- 
ket may  be  put  down  at  50  to  55  cents  per  100  lbs. 
Under  contract  they  are  grown  for  60  cents  per  100 
ft>s.    These  are  the  lowest  rates. 

Large  Fruit,  Small  Fruit  and  Onions  on  the  Same 
Land. — We  have  some  onions  sown  among  straw- 
berry rows  in  the  prune  orchard,  as  we  sometimes 
have  three  crops  on  the  same  ground.  The  trees 
are  18  to  20  feet  apart  in  the  rows;  the  strawberry 
rows  on  ridges  18  or  20  inches  apart;  the  onion  row 
between  the  strawberry  rows  parallel  thereto  in  the 
center  of  the  ridge,  the  ridges  being  also  18  to  20 
inches  apart,  so  the  water  runs  down  between  the 
ridges. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials. 

F.  A.  Miller  writes  for  the  State  Floral  Society  a 
little  sketch  of  this  class  of  plants  which  will  be  use- 
ful to  readers  of  the  Rural.  He  remarks  that  while 
we  find  an  abundance  of  roses,  carnations,  geraniums, 
fuchsias,  lilacs,  snowballs,  dahlias  and  a  multitude  of 
other  flowering  plants  in  our  gardens,  it  is  painful 
to  find  so  very  few  of  the  herbaceous  perennials  cul- 
tivated; and  when  we  take  into  consideration  that 
they  thrive  so  well  under  almost  any  condition  of 
soil  and  with  very  little  care,  it  seems  very  strange 
that  they  are  so  seldom  met  with.  Most  of  these 
herbaceous  perennials  can  be  had  in  bloom  during 
the  first  season  if  the  seed  is  planted  early  in 
spring.  Most  all  of  them  will  die  down  to  the  ground 
in  winter  and  spring  up  again  in  spring  from  year 
to  year  and  produce  their  showy  flowers  in  great 
abundance  during  summer  and  autumn.  The  follow- 
ing are  among  the  most  desirable  species: 

Coreopsis  Lanaolata,  flowers  bright  yellow,  two  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  on  long  stems,  one  to  three 
feet  high;  very  desirable  for  cutting:  blooms  in  great 
profusion  during  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America. 

Galllardia  Grandiflora  one  of  the  showiest,  of  per- 
ennials, bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers  from  June 
until  winter;  it  will  thrive  in  any  kind  of  soil.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  long  stems,  center  dark  red  to 
brown,  with  rings  of  brilliant  crimson,  scarlet, 
orange  and  vermilion,  two  to  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter.   Excellent  for  cutting. 

Delphinium  Fonnosum,  another  grand  perennial 
producing  beautiful  rich  blue  flowers  on  long  stalks, 
from  June  to  October;  will  do  well  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil.  I  cannot  omit  to  speak  here  of  another  most 
conspicuous  species,  a  native  of  California: 

Delphinium  Nudlcaule,  (Scarlet  Larkspur)  growing 
in  great  abundance  on  Mount  Diablo  and  other 
localities  and  now  cultivated  extensively  in  Europe. 
The  flowers  are  red  and  very  conspicuous.  In  San 
Diego  county  it  grows  five  to  seven  feet  high,  of 
magnificent  appearance. 

Anemone  Japonlca  maybe  classed  among  perennials 
and  deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  every  garden.  In 
habit  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  anemone;  and  it 
keeps  its  foliage  throughout  the  year.  There  are 
several  species,  all  of  which  are  very  desirable. 
Alba,  pure  white,  rosea,  dark  rose  color;  elegans, 
carmine.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  pro- 
fusion, two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  well  above 


the  dense  foliage,  very  ornamental;  will  do  in  any 
kind  of  soil. 

Relianihtu,  now  becoming  very  popular  in  the  East 
and  Europe;  they  are  exceedingly  floriferous,  one 
mass  of  flowers  throughout  the  summer  season:  well 
adapted  for  cutting.  The  best  varieties  are:  Helian- 
thits  mnltiflorus,  double  yellow,  Ilellanthus  maximll- 
llana,  a  most  graceful  single  flowering  variety, 
golden  yellow;  Ilellanthus  rigidns,  glistening,  golden 
yellow,  single.    All  of  them  of  the  easiest  culture. 

Pyrethnm  Raseum,  sometimes  called  the  red 
Marguerite,  is  a  very  showy  perennial,  bearing  its 
large  deep  rose-colored  flowers,  with  yellow  disk,  for 
a  long  time  during  spring  and  summer.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  single  and  double-flowering  kinds 
but  I  think  the  single  deep  rose-colored  one  is  really 
the  most  desirable  one.  This  spring  I  had  plants 
with  fifty  flowers  at  a  time. 

Perennial  Poppies,  of  which  the  Oriental  poppies 
with  their  numerous  varieties  and  colors  are  most 
prominent  and  well  worth  cultivating.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  very  brilliant  in  color;  satisfied,  with 
almost  any  kind  of  soil.  The  Iceland  poppies  [papaver 
nudicaitlr)  from  also  a  most  beautiful  group,  their 
bold  and  bright  flowers  of  yellow,  white  and  scarlet 
are  simply  magnificent,  and  besides  their  beauty 
have  a  very  pleasant  lilac  perfume. 

The  Lychnis  family,  which  is  very  little  known  here, 
is  another  beautiful  class  of  perennials  and  attracts  a 
great  deal  of  attention  now  in  the  East  and  Europe. 
The  double  white,  the  double  red  and  double  crimson 
are  most  valuable  for  summer  flowering,  and  produce 
their  charming  carnation-like  flowers  in  the  greatest 
profusion  all  summer;  they  are  excellent  for  cutting 
and  some  of  them  are  exquisitely  fragrant. 

Hypericum  Moserianum  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  best 
and  finest  herbaceous  plants  of  recent  introduction. 
It  is  of  graceful  habit,  very  free  flowering,  grows 
about  three  feet  high;  flowers  a  golden  yellow,  two 
to  two-and-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  bloom  con- 
tinually during  the  entire  summer  season. 

There  is  quite  a  number  of  other  herbaceous 
perennials,  such  as  Digitalis,  Campanula,  Perennial 
Phlox,  Hollyhock,  Achillea,  Aquilegia,  Perennial 
Aster,  Rudbeckia,  Spiraea,  all  of  which  are  very 
desirable. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Mohair  in  South  Africa. 
»» 

Referring  to  our  recent  publications  about  the  re- 
vival of  the  Angora-goat  business  and  the  sharpened 
demand  for  mohair,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  the 
"South  African  Agriculturists'  Year  Book  for 
1896,"  which  we  have  just  received,  that  there  are 
very  interesting  issues  pending  there  as  to  what  sort 
of  mohair  can  be  most  profitably  grown.  The  points 
involved  seem  to  be  quite  analogous  to  those  which 
used  to  be  very  important  in  this  State  with  refer- 
ence to  wool,  viz:  Whether  it  pays  best  to  market 
a  very  heavy  greasy  wool  or  a  clean  wool.  The  ad- 
vantage alwajs  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
heavy  wool  and  it  is  argued  to  be  the  same  with  mo- 
hair. Whether  this  be  actually  true  or  not,  we  do 
not  know  but  the  South  African  way  of  presenting 
the  matter  is  interesting  enough  surely.  We  shall 
outline  it  as  follows,  using  the  words  of  the  South 
African  writer,  Mr.  Edgar  R.  Evans: 

Grease  in  Mohair. — The  writer  opens  with  the  claim 
that  every  single  noted  prize-taking  flock,  and  every 
single  noted  prize-taking  individual  goat  in  Cape 
Colony  has  been  decidedly  yolky  in  the  fleece,  and 
possessing  far  more  markedly  the  characteristics  of 
the  yolky  kind  of  goat  than  those  of  the  non-oily  type 
of  goat.  For  instance,  take  the  greatest  individual 
prize-taking  goat  the  Colony  has  yet  seen — Mr. 
Richard  Cawood's  well-known  ram  Sam.  However 
much  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  "  non-oily  "  may 
try  to  blink  the  fact,  the  fact  nevertheless  remains 
that  Sam's  sire  was  an  extremely  yolky  goat,  whose 
fleece  was  literally  black  with  grease.  This  is  the 
ram  which  has  made  Mr.  Cawood's  flock  notorious 
throughout  South  Africa,  and  this  same  ram  has  pro- 
duced the  greatest  individual  prize-taking  ram  (I  re- 
fer to  Sam)  the  Colony  has  yet  seen  !  If  Mr.  Cawood 
had  followed  Mr.  Amos  Crabtree's  advice,  not  to 
breed  from  yolky-fleeced  goats,  he  would  never  have 
had  Sam  and  Sam's  splendid  progeny.  Facts  are 
stubborn  things.  Mr.  Cawood,  in  a  letter  before  me, 
gives  the  following  extract  from  a  Port  Elizabeth 
report  upon  six  bales  of  mohair  shorn  by  him  in  1892: 

2  bales  (non-oily)  mohair— price  offered,  8'/4d;  too  loose. 
■1  bales  (oily)  muhair— price  offered,  9^d. 

Mr.  Cawood  remarks  that  "  the  two  bales  of  '  non- 
oily  '  hair  were  cut  from  a  flock  of  non-oily  kapaters. 
The  four  bales  of  'oily'  mohair  were  clipped  from 
some  of  my  ewes,  beating  the  'non-oily'  kapaters 
not  only  in  price,  but  a  long  way  in  weight."  Mr. 
Cawood  further  remarks:  "There  can  be  no  doubt 
which  pays  the  best,  and  the  man  is  a  fool  who  con- 
tinues, out  of  sheer  prejudice,  to  farm  the  non-oily." 

Another  Case. — As  corroborative  of  Mr.  Cawood's 
experience,  I  quote  the  experience  of  Mr.  Major 
Beamish  of  "  Stonehills,"  Cradock,  in  his  words  as  I 


follows:  "When  starting  goat  farming,  I  heard 
many  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
'  oily  '  goat  and  the  '  light-haired  '  goat.  I  therefore 
got  the  names  of  the  best  goat  farmers  (of  both 
types)  in  the  Colony.  I  purchased  from  the  best 
'  oily  '-goat  farmers  a  lot  of  oily  goats  and  an  equal 
number  of  the  light-haired  goats  from  the  best 
breeders  of  that  class.  I  farmed  these  goats  on  the 
same  farm,  under  exactly  similar  conditions,  keep- 
ing them  distinct,  with  the  following  results:  That 
at  each  shearing  time  I  found  the  oily  goat  giving 
me  exactly  twice  the  quantity  of  hair  that  the  light- 
hair  goats  gave.  The  hair  was  always  kept  sepa- 
rate, and  sent  so  to  Port  Elizabeth  for  sale  by  one 
of  the  principal  firms  there,  and  in  each  and  every 
case  this  firm  sold  the  hair  in  one  lot  and  at  one 
price,  so  that  there  was  a  clear  loss  to  me  of  one- 
half  in  keeping  the  '  light-hair '  goat.  I  therefore 
sold  them  at  a  heavy  loss,  keeping  only  the  'oily' 
goats,  and  last  year  I  sent  to  Port  Elizabeth  ten 
bales  of  hair — all  the  hair  of  oily  goats,  which  real- 
ized a  farthing  more  than  the  best  super  clips  then 
being  sold  in  Port  Elizabeth,  and  the  merchant  sell- 
ing it  reported  as  follows:  'The  hair  was  good,  and 
the  best  we  have  seen  from  you.'  For  breeding 
rams  for  sale,  I  had  also  purchased  an  equal  number 
of  each  type,  breeding  them  quite  distinctly,  and  ex- 
perienced farmers,  both  Dutch  and  English,  annu- 
ally purchased  rams,  but  in  each  case  choosing  the 
'  oily '  goat  and  leaving  on  hand  the  '  light-hair ' 
goat.  As  I  was  anxious  to  discover  for  myself  the 
true  merits  of  the  two  breeds,  I  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  mention  to  merchant  or  farmer  the  words  'oily' 
or  '  light-hair  '  goat."  Mr.  Beamish's  experimental 
test  is  the  more  valuable  and  reliable,  since  he 
started  with  no  preconceived  notions  or  fancies  for 
either  one  type  or  the  other. 

What  They  Say  at  Bradford. — Now,  with  all  due 
deference  to  experts'  opinions  as  to  the  kind  of  hair 
that  they  want  for  their  several  special  purposes,  a 
moment's  reflection  will  show  that,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  the  greatest  fallacy  in  the  world  for 
farmers  to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  the  hair  a 
Bradford  expert  will  pay  the  most  for  per  pound 
will  pay  the  farmer  best  to  produce.  A  Bradford 
expert  (Mr.  Amos  Crabtree)  has  struck  the  keynote 
to  the  whole  question  when  he  remarked  that  "  this 
is  not  a  question  for  us  to  decide;  it  is  a  question  for 
farmers  themselves  to  settle." 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  point,  let  us  suppose  a 
farmer  takes  to  a  Bradford  expert  two  fleeces — the 
one  a  very  fine  two-pound  fleece,  cut  from  the  finest 
fleeced  goat  in  his  kraal,  the  other  a  medium  fine 
eight-pound  fleece,  cut  from  the  heaviest  fleeced  goat 
in  his  kraal.  I  will  wager  a  five-pound  note  that  the 
expert  will  tell  him  to  breed  from  the  finest  fleeced 
two-pound  goat.  I  wili  wager  another  five-pound 
note  that  the  farmer  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort !  He 
will  go  home  and  breed  from  his  heaviest  eight-pound 
medium  fine  goat,  which  at  Is  per  pound  yields  him 
8s  instead  of  breeding  from  his  finest  fleeced  two- 
pound  goat  (preferred  by  the  expert)  yielding  him 
only  2s.  The  hair  from  the  two-pound  goat  (pre- 
ferred by  the  expert)  would  have  to  sell  at  4s  per 
pound  before  this  goat  would  pay  the  farmer  even  as 
well  as  the  eight-pound  goat  at  Is  per  pound. 

Growers'  Point  of  Vine. — Again,  in  further  illustra- 
tion of  this  point:  It  is  quite  clear  that  it  is|  a 
matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  the  Bradford  ex- 
pert whether  a  farmer's  flock  of  goats  averages  one 
ounce  each  or  five  pounds  each,  for  he  is  the  buyer; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  very  vital  importauce  to  the 
farmer  himself  whether  his  flock  averages  one  ounce 
each  or  five  pounds  each,  for  he  is  the  producer  and 
seller.  The  finer  the  hair  the  lighter  the  fleece. 
The  expert  can  never  get  it  too  fine  or  too  light  for 
him,  but  it  can  very  soon  get  too  fine  to  pay  the 
farmer  through  decrease  in  weight. 

Again,  supposing  that  Mr.  Cawood  had  taken  the 
greasy  fleece  of  Sam's  sire  to  a  Bradford  expert,  he 
would  have  told  him  "this  is  just  the  type  of  hair 
that  we  do  not  want,"  yet  this  is  just  the  type  of 
ram  that  has  made  Mr.  Cawood's  flock  notorious 
throughout  South  Africa,  and  it  is  the  progeny  of 
this  very  ram  whose  fleeces  the  Bradford  expert  has 
recently  been  compelled  to  admit  possess  "splendid 
length,  good  quality  and  color — magnificent  fleeces." 
These  illustrations  prove  clearly  that  an  expert's 
opinion  is  no  guide  to  a  farmer  as  to  what  class  of 
ram  pays  him  best  to  breed  from  as  a  stud  sire.  The 
reason  is  this:  The  Australians  and  Americans 
have  found  from  experience  that  a  stud  ram  with  a 
fleece  of  the  quality  and  type  you  wish  to  produce  in 
your  flock  is  useless  as  a  stud  sire,  as  his  stock  will 
become  lighter  and  more  wasty. 

The  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  question  turns  is 
simply  this:  What  is  the  average  money  yield  per 
goat  shorn  ?  The  animal  with  the  most  money  on  its 
back  is  the  animal  that  will  give  the  most  in  return 
for  his  grazing  and  farm  expenses.  The  man  who 
can  boast  of  Id  or  2d  per  pound  more  for  his  clip 
than  his  neighbor  is  not  the  man  generally  who  has 
the  best  paying  shearing  stock.  Just  here  is  the 
fatal  pons  asinorum  of  the  fine-fleece  advocate.  The 
Id  per  pound  more  for  his  little  handful  of  fine  stuff 
(praised  by  the  expert  because  there  is  so  little  of 
it)  is  what  tickles  his  vanity  and  kidnaps  his  calcu- 
lating powers.  He  is  fad-blind,  which  is  another 
l  word  for  pur-blind. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Economic  and  Profitable  Dairying. 

If  there  is  anything  of  intense  interest  in  dairying 
in  California  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  question  of 
how  to  make  a  living  with  cows  at  ruling  prices  for 
the  cows'  products.  C.  H.  Sessions,  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Dairy  Association,  discussed  this 
question  at  the  recent  Farmers'  Institutes  held  by 
the  State  University  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  and  his  points  are  worthy  of  considerable  con- 
sideration. 

The  Business  End  of  Dairying.— -In  dairying,  as  in 
manufacturing  any  kind  of  goods,  it  requires  good 
machines,  good  material  to  put  through  these  ma- 
chines, and  skilled  labor  to  turn  out  goods  of  the 
best  quality,  capable  of  competing  with  other  manu- 
factures. I  think  too  little  thought  is  given  to  cost 
of  production.  Most  farmers  are  trying  to  get 
higher  prices  for  their  milk,  when  their  efforts  should 
be  in  trying  to  reduce  costs  and  get  their  profit  in 
what  they  save.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary 
to  get  good  machines,  which  in  the  dairyman's  case 
means  cows.  It  is  not  always  the  cow  that  gives 
the  most  milk  that  is  the  most  profitable.  Those  who 
take  milk  to  the  creamery  and  cheese  factory  have 
it  tested  by  the  Babcock  test  and  get  paid  for  the 
butter  fats  in  the  milk,  and  therefore  want  cows  giv- 
ing rich  milk  and  those  that  can  show  the  most  but- 
ter fats  at  the  least  expense  for  feed. 

What  Docs  It  Cost  f— -How  many  keep  a  record  of 
what  is  fed  to  the  cows,  and  its  cost  ?  Do  these  ma- 
chines make  the  best  use  of  the  material  put  into 
them  and  prove  that  they  are  profitable  machines  to 
use  ? 

In  the  second  thought  comes  the  question  of  raw 
material  or  feed.  Is  it  of  the  proper  kind  ?  And  is 
it  fed  in  the  proper  proportion  to  turn  out  the  best 
goods  and  thereby  make  the  machines  profitable  ? 

Gold  and  silver  run  through  a  machine  will  not 
turn  out  the  finest  quality  of  cutlei-y,  although  the 
most  expensive  material  is  used.  Many  dairymen 
give  their  cows  plenty  of  rich  feed,  but  if  it  is  not 
fed  in  the  right  proportion  there  is  waste  of  it.  Pos- 
sibly cheaper  foods  fed  judiciously  would  give  better 
results  and  reduce  expenses. 

The  Silo.— I  am  enthusiastic  over  the  silo  for  keep- 
ing feeds  in  a  succulent  state,  and  of  the  few  who 
have  tried  it  in  this  State  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
that  could  say  a  word  against  it,  but  all  speak  highly 
of  it.  The  highest  prices  for  milk  are  received  in  the 
fall,  hence  that  is  the  season  when  the  farmer  should 
have  the  most  fresh  cows  and  a  good  silo  to  furnish 
the  succulent  food  when  his  pastures  are  short.  The 
silos  for  summer  and  fall  feeding  should  be  filled  in 
the  spring  with  oats,  barley  or  wheat  and  kept  until 
such  time  as  needed.  In  the  fall  they  should  be  filled 
with  corn. 

The  corn  ensilage  is  highly  carbonaceous  and  should 
be  fed  in  combination  with  alfalfa  hay,  bran,  oilcake 
meal  and  such  nitrogenous  foods  to  give  the  proper 
proportions  of  digestible  nutrients  for  best  results. 

There  is  great  waste  of  feed  in  the  cornstalks  left 
standing  after  the  ears  have  snapped  off.  The  corn 
should  be  cut  early  enough  to  save  the  nutriment  in 
the  stalks,  and  after  the  ears  are  off  they  will  be  al- 
most entirely  eaten  by  the  cows,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  litter  the  ground  and  interfere  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  next  crop. 

Chemists  tell  us  that  only  two-thirds  of  the  nutri- 
ment of  the  corn  is  in  the  grain  and  that  one-third  is 
in  the  stalk.  Only  think  of  it,  one-third  of  the  corn 
crop  wasted  !  The  farmer  who  wasted  one-third  of 
his  hay  crop  would  be  considered  a  pretty  poor 
farmer,  but  with  the  corn  crop  it  is  so  generally  done 
that  it  attracts  no  attention.  In  the  Western  States 
some,  farmers  are  shedding  their  stalks  and  after 
baling  send  them  to  the  more  Eastern  States  for 
feed  in  place  of  hay.  Some  prefer  them  to  hay  for 
feeding  horses.  There  is  too  little  attention  paid  to 
feeding,  and  very  few  men  know  whether  they  are 
feeding  and  getting  best  results  or  what  the  expense 
of  the  ration  is.  Lately  more  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  matter  of  "  balanced  rations"  based  on  the 
standard  given  us  by  the  dairy  authorities,  and  when 
cows  are  fed  with  these  standards  in  mind,  good  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained. 

Scientific  Feeding.—  From  experiments  it  has  been 
found  about  how  much  a  cow  needs  for  her  support 
to  supply  the  waste  going  on  in  her  system,  and  if 
fed  only  that  amount  she  could  not  give  milk  except 
at  the  expense  of  her  body,  which,  of  course,  would 
be  limited.  If  the  cow  is  expected  to  maintain  her 
body  and  give  milk  she  must  be  fed  the  food  for  sup- 
port, and  enough  more  for  milk  production.  Here  is 
where  many  make  a  mistake.  They  think  they  are 
feeding  enough  and  wonder  why  the  cows  do  not  pro- 
duce more,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  feeding  too  little, 
or  not  the  right  proportions,  and  if  they  will  figure 
out  the  ration  they  will  find  just  where  the  trouble 
lies  and  just  what  nutrients  are  lacking.  Possibly  it 
would  require  but  a  slight  addition  to  the  feed  to  give 
a  balanced  ration. 

The  standards  given  us  are  not  so  correct  as  to  al- 
low of  all  cows  being  fed  just  as  they  direct,  but  the 


individual  cows  must  be  fed  more  or  less  as  they  will 
take  and  assimilate  the  food. 

The  dairy  papers  are  taking  up  this  subject  and 
trying  to  explain  systematic  feeding  in  such  a  way 
that  any  farmer  can  learn  to  figure  out  the  ration, 
but  if  they  do  not  fully  understand  it,  they  can  send 
a  list  of  the  foods  to  the  U.  S.  Experiment  Station 
at  Berkeley  for  specific  and  reliable  information. 

Handling  of  Milk. — We  have  spoken  of  the  cows 
and  of  properly  feeding  them,  and  now  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  handling  of  the  milk.  The 
cows  should  not  be  fed  with  anything  that  would 
make  a  taint  through  the  milk,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
make  the  best  butter  or  cheese  from  such  milk. 
Green  alfalfa  makes  a  good  milk,  but  the  flavor  is 
objectionable  to  many,  besides  it  tastes  in  the  butter 
and  cheese.    Butter  and  cheese,  free  from  these 
flavors,  may  not  bring  more  than  the  market  price, 
but  with  the  flavors  the  price  may  be  cut  below  the 
highest  price.    All  milk  should  be  aerated  before 
takitfg  it  to  the  creamery  or  cheese  factory,  as  it 
will  keep  sweet  longer  and  produce  better  goods 
than  when  not  aerated.   If  you  are  within  reason- 
able distance  of  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory  take 
your  milk  there  and  you  will  receive  as  much  or  more 
for  your  product  than  if  made  up  at  home  and  sold  at 
the  village  grocery,  besides  you  do  not  have  the  care 
and  labor  of  making  up.    Creamery  butter  is  always 
more  uniform  in  quality  than  dairy  butter,  and  each 
lot  is  exactly  alike,  while  dairy  butter  made  in  a 
small  way  varies  in  many  respects  and  is  always 
quoted  about  ten  cents  a  roll  less  than  creamery 
butter. 

The  creameries  and  cheese  factories  cannot  afford 
to  have  any  but  the  best  workmen,  and  when  con- 
sumers once  become  used  to  certain  brands  they  will 
stay  with  them  because  they  know  just  what  the 
quality  will  be  each  time. 

Conclusions. — In  conclusion  I  would  "say,  keep  the 
best  cows — those  that  will  make  the  best  returns  for 
the  food  consumed.  Feed  good  food  in  proper  quan- 
tities. Have  your  cows  fresh  in  the  fall,  when  milk 
is  scarce  and  prices  high.  Take  the  best  care  of  the 
milk  possible  until  it  reaches  the  creamery.  Follow 
any  suggestions  your  creamery  man  may  make,  as 
he  knows  well  what  is  needed  to  improve  the  quality 
of  his  products. 


How  the  Great  Prize  Cheese  Was  Made. 

In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Farmers' 
Institute  of  Minnesota  there  is  an  account  of  the 
method  pursued  by  L.  A.  Zufelt  of  Ontario  in  making 
the  cheese  that  captured  first  premium  at  the 
World's  Fair.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  milk  when  received  at  the  factory  is  usually 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  86°,  and,  if  necessary,  al- 
lowed to  ripen  before  the  addition  of  the  rennet. 

To  ascertain  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  proper 
stage  a  rennet  test  is  used.  This  is  operated  in  the 
following  manner :  One  dram  of  rennet  is  added  to 
eight  ounces  of  milk  at  86°,  and  if  coagulation  takes 
place  in  20  to  25  seconds,  it  shows  that  the  milk  is  at 
the  proper  stage  for  the  addition  of  the  rennet.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  rennet 
used,  but  endeavor  to  ripen  the  milk  to  such  a  point 
that  the  length  of  time  from  the  addition  of  the  ren- 
net to  the  removal  of  the  whey  will  be  from  two  and 
one-fourth  hours  in  spring  to  three  hours  in  fall. 

Use  sufficient  rennet  to  form  perfect  coagulation 
for  cutting  in  from  twenty  minutes  in  the  spring  to 
forty  in  the  fall. 

When  the  milk  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  coagulation 
so  that  it  will  break  over  the  finger  like  thick  jelly, 
it  may  be  cut  in  one-half  inch  cubes.  Then  stir  with 
the  bands,  very  gently  at  first,  for  about  ten  min- 
utes before  the  application  of  heat.  Take  from  thirty 
to  forty  minutes  to  heat  the  vat  to  the  temperature 
of  98°.  After  that,  stir  frequently  to  prevent  the 
curd  from  matting.  Then  when  the  curd  becomes 
firm  and  shows  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  of  acid  on  the  hot  iron,  remove  the  whey  and 
stir  sufficiently  dry  on  the  racks  before  allowing  to 
mat.  After  about  fifteen  minutes,  or  when  the  curd 
is  matted  sufficiently,  cut  in  strips  about  eight  inches 
wide  and  turn.  Pile  two  deep  and  turn  every  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  till  the  curd  becomes  flaky  and  shows 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  on  the  iron.  Then 
mill  and  stir  the  curds  frequently  to  prevent  mat- 
ting, and  also  for  the  purpose  of  aeration.  When 
they  begin  to  smell  like  newly  made  butter  and  show 
some  oil  on  being  pressed  in  the  hand,  salt  may  be 
applied  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  three  pounds  per 
one  thousand  pounds  of  milk,  according  to  the  season 
and  condition  of  the  curd.  The  temperature  of  the 
curd  at  salting  should  not  be  above  86°.  In  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  when  the  salt  is  dis- 
solved, put  in  the  hoops  and  press. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  get  cheese  of  a  uni- 
form size  and  neatly  bandaged,  as  the  appearance  of 
a  cheese  very  materially  affects  its  market  value. 

Notes. — The  more  rennet  is  used  the  more  moisture 
is  retained,  and  consequently  a  soft  cheese  is  the  re- 
sult. On  the  other  hand,  the  less  rennet  is  used  the 
less  moisture  is  retained,  and  a  firmer  and  harder 
cheese  is  then  produced. 
The  warmer  the  milk  the  less  rennet,  and  the 


colder  the  milk  the  more  rennet  is  required  to  have 
coagulation  in  the  same  time;  consequently,  by  set- 
ting milk  at  a  high  temperature  we  make  a  hard 
cheese,  and  at  a  low  temperature  a  soft  cheese. 

High  cooking  makes  a  hard  cheese,  and  low  cook- 
ing the  opposite. 

Moisture  assists  the  development  of  acid;  there- 
fore, if  we  control  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
curd,  we  can  control  the  development  of  the  acid. 

By  cutting  the  vat  (after  coagulation)  into  large 
cubes,  more  moisture  is  retained  than  by  cutting 
finer. 

The  larger  the  cubes  of  curd  the  more  difficult  to 
cook  evenly. 

In  a  fast  worker  use  more  rennet,  cut  finer,  cook 
faster  and  to  a  higher  temperature  than  in  an  ordi- 
nary vat  of  milk.  Try  and  get  the  curd  firm  before 
the  development  of  acid. 

In  case  of  a  gassy  milk  use  more  rennet,  cut  coarse 
and  cook  to  a  slightly  lower  temperature  than  ordi- 
nary. Give  rather  more  acid  in  the  whey,  stir  the 
curd  very  little,  pile  deep  and  keep  warm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Duck  Growing. 

We  have  found  ducks  very  profitable,  fully  as 
much  so  as  hens,  and  we  have  a  liking  for  them,  says 
the  editor  of  the  Illinois  Farm  and  Fireside.  They 
are  hardy  and  easily  raised,  and  are  not  subject  to 
roup,  cholera,  nor  do  lice  trouble  them. 

There  is  abundant  room  for  choice  in  varieties, 
but  for  profit  there  is  not  a  better  breed  than  the 
Pekins,  though  the  Rouens  are  a  good  second. 
Perkins  are  a  pure  white  with  a  creamy  undercolor, 
and  the  breed  has  been  in  this  country  only  a  few 
years,  having  been  brought  from  Pekin,  China,  at 
first.  They  are  the  most  prolific  layers  of  all  the 
breeds  of  ducks,  producing  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  eggs  each  in  a  year.  They  be- 
I  gin  to  lay  early  if  they  have  been  well  kept  through 
the  winter,  and  the  eggs  are  large  and  pure  white 
in  color. 

It  is  best  to  use  hens  or  an  incubator  to  hatch 
ducks;  and  they  may  be  raised  "by  hand"  very 
easily,  if  they  have  a  warm  place  to  sleep.  A  young 
duck  is  mostly  appetite,  and  is  not  particular  as  to 
what  is  given  him  to  eat,  just  so  it  is  wet  and  soft, 
and  they  will  live  and  thrive  on  food  that  would 
starve  a  chick.  We  feed  corn  meal,  wheat  middlings, 
scrap  meat  and  cracked  corn,  feeding  all  of  it  pretty 
wet,  as  a  duck  likes  to  have  his  food  wet  when  eaten. 
A  flock  of  young  ducks  will  eat  an  astonishing 
amount  of  freshly  cut  grass,  if  it  is  chopped  into 
short  lengths,  and  purslane,  lettuce,  beet-tops  and 
other  green  stuff  of  that  sort  is  greedily  devoured. 
If  well  fed,  a  Pekin  duck  will  attain  to  a  weight  of 
five  pounds  in  ten  weeks,  and  at  that  age  they  are 
in  demand  as  roasters  for  the  city  trade. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  water  for  ducks  to  run 
in  all  the  time,  but  they  must  have  plenty  of  it  to 
drink,  and  this  should  be  changed  often,  as  they  get 
into  it,  and  it  soon  gets  filled  with  filth,  unless  there 
is  a  new  supply  furnished. 

There  is  not  a  bit  of  danger  of  overfeeding  a  lot 
of  young  ducks,  as  they  will  eat  until  their  crops 
hang  to  the  ground,  and  feel  comfortable. 

A  curious  thing  about  a  young  duck  is  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  drowned  by  a  heavy  rain. 
Until  their  feathers  get  started,  a  hard  rain  will 
drown  them  as  soon  as  it  will  a  chicken.  When 
caught  out  in  the  rain,  they  will  stand  with  their 
heads  up  and  mouths  open,  and  soon  give  up  the 
ghost.  After  the  feathers  start  there  is  no  danger 
from  anything  of  this  kind. 

A  flock  of  laying  ducks  should  have  one  drake  to 
about  five  ducks,  and  should  be  fed  corn  and  cracked 
wheat,  and  kept  shut  up  in  the  morning  until  they 
have  laid  their  eggs,  or  they  will  wander  off  and 
drop  them  anywhere  about  the  place.  Have  a  dry 
house  for  them  to  sleep  in,  and  have  it  well  bedded 
with  straw,  which  frequently  renew. 


A  New  Disease  Among  Turkeys. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  the  direct  transmission  of  in- 
fectious enterohapatitis  in  turkeys.  The  common 
name  for  the  disease  is  "  black  head."  Prior  to  1894 
the  disease  was  unknown,  and  attention  was  first 
attracted  to  it  by  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station.  It  is  yet  unknown  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  disease  affects  the  liver,  and  is  transmitted  from 
one  bird  to  another,  and  usually  attacks  young 
turkeys  more  than  adults.  While  the  disease  may 
not  occur  on  new  ground,  upon  which  turkeys  have 
not  before  been  kept,  yet  the  fact  that  turkeys  are 
disposed  to  wander  and  range  over  a  large  area 
may  account  for  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  neigh- 
boring flocks.  Where  the  disease  makes  its  appear- 
ance remedies  are  of  no  avail.  The  first  duty  is  to 
prevent  its  spreading  by  disinfection.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  half  gallon  each  of  crude  carbolic  acid  and 
crude  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed  in  tugs  or  glass  ves- 
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sels,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  added  slowly  to  the 
carbolic  acid,  with  the  usual  precautions  against 
injury,  to  which  is  then  added  twenty  gallons  of 
water.  This  sprinkled  or  sprayed  wherever  the 
turkeys  may  have  been  located,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  germs  of  disease,  or  where  they  are  liable  to  be. 
The  main  point  is  to  be  careful  not  to  bring  any 
turkeys  from  localities  where  the  disease  is  known 
to  exist,  and  neighbors  should  combine  in  the  matter. 
If  this  is  done  there  will  be  no  danger.  New  Eng- 
land farmers  must  be  very  careful,  as  the  disease 
has  already  secured  a  stand.  New  blood  should  be 
procured  from  a  distance,  and  inbreeding  must  be 
avoided,  in  order  to  have  the  flocks  vigorous  and 
strong.  Much  credit  is  due  the  Rhode  Island  station 
for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  it  aimed  to  investi- 
gate  the  disease  and  prevent  its  spread. 

Poultry  Notes. 


A  Few  Remedies. — A  poultry  almanac  says:  "  One 
teaspoonful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  given  in  two 
quarts  of  water  is  an  excellent  preventive  of  most 
diseases  among  fowls.  One  tablespoonful  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash  in  one  quart  of  water  for  roup;  for 
little  chicks  that  are  weak  in  the  legs,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  sulphate  of  soda  in  one  quart  of  water.  For 
worms,  give  ten  drops  of  aloes  or  spirit  of  tu  pen  tine 
in  a  pint  of  water.  For  gapes,  add  a  few  drops  of 
spirits  of  camphor  or  turpentine  to  the  drinking 
water.  For  cold  or  catarrh,  put  ten  drops  of 
aconite  in  a  pint  of  water.  For  sneezing  or  running 
at  the  nostrils,  put  about  one  tablespoonful  of  kero- 
sene oil  in  one  quart  of  water.  Asafcttida  tied  up 
in  a  rag  and  placed  in  the  drinking  water  for  the 
fowls  will  be  a  good  remedy  for  roup,  also  a  prevent- 
ive of  most  diseases. 

How  to  Feed  a  Hen. — As  we  receive  letters  every 
month,  says  the  Poultry  Keeper,  askinjr  "how  much 
to  feed  "  we  advise  first  to  weigh  the  food  for  a 
certain  number  of  fowls  and  let  them  eat  until  the 
last  one  walks  away  fully  satisfied.  Then  weigh  the 
portion  left  over.  The  difference  will  be  the  amount 
eaten.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
flocks  do  not  eat  the  same  quantity  every  day,  but 
the  weighing  of  the  food  will  give  you  practical 
knowledge  of  about  how  much  a  flock  will  eat  at  a 
meal.  Having  determined  the  quantity,  make  it  a 
rule  to  feed  one-third  of  a  meal  (or  not  over  one- 
half)  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  make  the  hens  work 
and  scratch.  At  night  give  them  a  full  meal.  Never 
allow  any  of  the  food  to  remain  over,  but  clean  out 
the  troughs.  Also  never  give  the  fowls  anything  to 
eat  at  noon.  We  suggest  a  pound  of  lean  meat  in 
the  morning  for  sixteen  hens  (or  twenty  small  ones). 
The  next  morning  give  cut  bone.  Then  go  back  to 
lean  meat.  A  little  green  food  may  be  given  at  noon 
if  fowls  are  confined.    At  night  give  grain  and  pro- 


vide a  variety,  allowing  all  that  they  can  eat  up 
clean. 

The  Combs  as  an  Indicator. — By  watching  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  comb  the  health  of  the  fowls  may  be 
easily  noted;  when  the  comb  looks  white,  pale,  or 
black,  something  is  wrong;  great  thirst  is  another 
sign,  and  a  nervous,  restless  disposition  also  gives 
warning;  sometimes  a  hen  will  go  moping  about  with 
drooping  wings,  but  with  no  other  signs  of  sickness; 
whenever  the  comb,  however,  does  not  show  a  bright 
scarlet  iu  color,  and  the  fowl,  is  not  lively,  it  should 
at  once  be  examined;  there  is  no  particular  color 
for  any  disease  that  is  indicated  by  the  comb,  as  the 
pale  or  black  depends  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease, 
for  very  often  the  comb  will  be  pale  and  then  turn 
black,  but  the  poultryman  may  depend  upon  his 
fowls  being  in  full  health  when  the  combs 
indicate  a  bright  scarlet,  and  especially  during  the 
laying  season,  as  the  first  sign  the  pullet  gives  of 
beginning  to  lay  is  the  color  of  comb. 

THE  FIELD. 


The  Hessian  Fly  in  Santa  Cruz  County. 


To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  by  mail  to-day  a  small 
bunch  of  wheat  and  stalk  of  barley,  also  two  small 
bottles  containing  worms  and  bugs.  My  wheat,  from 
which  the  bunch  sent  is  taken,  is  being  greatly  in- 
jured by  the  pest — whatever  it  is  that  forms  the  lit- 
tle reddish- brown  affair  which  looks  like  a  chrysalis 
and  is  found  in  and  about  the  stalks  near  the  roots  of 
the  plant.  You  will  find  one  of  these  in  each  of  the 
bottles  I  send  you,  also  one  in  the  dry  stalk  of  wheat 
and  one  in  the  coarse  stalk  of  barley  near  the  root, 
and  probably  more  in  the  balance  of  the  wheat.  The 
worms  and  bugs  were  found  in  the  earth  adhering  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants  when  pulled  up.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  two  small,  brown  bugs  in  the  longer 
of  the  two  bottles  because  they  are  very  much  the 
color  of  the  earth,  and  if  they  should  happen  to  die 
in  transit  you  might  otherwise  overlook  them.  This 
pest  prevents  the  wheat  and  barley  from  stooling, 
and  kills  entirely  a  large  portion  of  the  growth.  In 
some  places  the  grain  is  already  practically  de- 
stroyed by  it  and  in  others  badly  injured. 

We  first  noticed  this  trouble  last  year  in  a  small 
patch  of  wheat  sown  on  land  which  had,  the  previous 
season,  been  cropped  with  sugar  beets.  This  year  it 
is,  to  some  extent,  in  nearly  all  the  wheat  and  barley 
on  the  ranch,  but  very  much  the  worse  on  land  last 
year  planted  to  beets.  In  one  fifty-acre  field,  of  which 
about  thirty  acres  were  last  year  planted  to  sugar 
beets  and  the  balance  to  pink  beans,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  two  portions  can  be  plainly 
seen  in  the  wheat  from  a  long  distance.    The  soil  is 


the  same  in  this  field  where  both  crops  were,  though, 
if  anything,  the  beets  were  a  little  favored;  yet 
where  the  beans  were  planted  the  wheat  looks  well, 
has  made  a  fine  stand  and  is  just  heading  out,  but 
where  we  had  the  beets  it  is  much  lighter  in  color, 
has  stooled  less  and  shows  severely  in  many  places 
the  working  of  the  pest. 

I  do  not  know,  and  should  be  loath  to  believe,  that 
there  is  any  relation  between  the  presence  of  this  in- 
sect and  the  sugar  beets.  But  it  is  certainly  the 
case  that  we  were  never  troubled  by  this  pest  until 
last  year;  that  it  then  appeared  only  in  a  field  which 
had  the  previous  season  been  planted  to  sugar  beets, 
and  that  while  this  year  it  has  spread  over  nearly 
the  whole  place,  attacking  both  wheat  and  barley 
(nothing  else  seems  to  have  suffered),  the  fields  which 
were  planted  last  year  to  sugar  beets  were  the  first 
to  be  attacked  and  have  suffered  much  the  more 
severely. 

With  the  little  brown  affairs  small,  white  worms 
are  found  in  the  wheat,  the  latter  being  generally  in- 
side the  live  wheat  stalks,  the  former  generally  in 
the  dead  or  partially  dead  stalks,  or  among  the  dead 
leaves  near  the  roots  of  the  live  ones. 

My  foreman,  who  has  farmed  in  this  valley  all  his 
life,  says  this  pest  is  a  stranger  to  him.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  it  is,  and  whether  there  is  any  remedy 
for  it,  and  if  so,  what  ? 

I  notice  many  other  fields  in  this  vicinity  which  al- 
so bear  every  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  pest, 
although  I  have  not  closely  examined  them;  but  as 
some  of  my  friends  are  complaining  of  a  "  worm  "  in- 
juring their  wheat,  I  presume  that  it  is  the  same 
thing.    Respectfully  yours,  T.  Chittenden. 

Chittenden,  Santa  Cruz  Co. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  Hessian  fly,  a  well- 
known  grain  pest  which  has  long  been  in  California 
but  has  never  taken  very  wide  range.  The  brown 
chrysalids  which  Mr.  Chittenden  describes  are  what 
is  known  as  the  "  flax  seed  "  stage  of  the  insect. 
Before  reaching  this  stage  the  insect  is  a  -footless 
grub,  spindle  shaped  and  without  legs,  whitish  green 
color,  and  is  found  near  the  ground  at  the  base  of  a 
leaf  blade,  where  it  afterwards  turns  into  the  brown 
chrysalis.  The  other  insects  sent  are  a  species  of 
Fsofus  and  not  injurious. 

Perhaps  one  reason  the  Hessian  fly  is  not  more 
common  in  California  is  because  we  practice  stubble 
burning.  There  is  no  practicable  remedy  for  the 
pest.  The  preventives  are  to  burn  all  stubble  and 
dry  grass  or  to  select  kinds  of  wheat  which  resist 
the  Hessian  fly,  such  as  were  distributed  for  several 
years  by  the  State  University. 

We  do  not  at  the  moment  see  any  relation  be- 
tween the  occurrence  of  the  fly  and  the  crops  pre- 
viously grown. 


Union  Gas  Engine  Co. 

309-311  HOWARD  STREET. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


ENGINES 

For  Pumps,  Hoists,  Launches, 

Etc. 


SEND   FOR  CATALOGUES. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering  Poultry  Houses,  Sheds  and  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT  A   STALL  COST. 
20O  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  and  Paint  Complete   


W4.00 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


116  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Ill  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

220  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

MAKERS  OF* 

WIRE 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 


WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  W  AUK  EG  AN,  ILL.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

San  Francisco  Office:  8  and  10  PINE  STREET. 


FRANK  L.   BROWN,   PACIFIC  COAST  AGENT. 


YES,  A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  HARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.  17  50  the  100. 

DO  you  live  In  a  place  where  it  Is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  orange  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather  ■  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit  1  Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trlfollata  root.  It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  w  iter  than  any  other  root.  tl5.00  and  fai.OO  the  100. 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweet*  at  your  own  price,  from  f  10.00  to  $30.00  the  100  for  general  stock 
Special  sizes  on  application. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  IJURKE,  626  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins:  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINP,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  T»  iles  &  i  o.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.  Send  for  circular. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell, 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans;  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns;  Black  Spanish;  Black  Minorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 


R.  G.  HEAD.  Napa,  Cal.,  breeds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs,  $1.00  a  setting.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


J.  W.  FORGECS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
and  Eggs.   Write  to  me. 


Fine  Fowls 


L.  F.  EATON,  Florin.  Sac'to  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder  Jer- 
sey Cattle,  Essex  Hogs,  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES. 

BERK  SHIRES  AND  PO  LAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeks,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  —  Berkshires  from  imported 
stock— Mayfleld,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAN.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton, Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Pure  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating. 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland,  Cal. 

SHORT -HORNED  BULLS! 

GOOD  ONES. 

Come  and  see  them  and  you  will  buy  them.  One 
2  years  old,  the  others  are  long  yearlings.  All 
sired  by  the  celebrated  Baron  Butterfly;  from 
Scotch  cows;  all  registered;  from  good  dairy 
cows. 

Also  Jacks  and  Jennets  of  the  French  Mommoth 
family. 

Also  one  Imported  French  Draft  Stallion,  coal 
black. 

Address  E.  S.  DRIVER,  Antelope,  Sac.  Co., 
Cal.  Antelope  is  on  theoverland  railroad,  14  miles 
north  of  Sacramento  City.  Parties  met  by  ap- 
pointment at  station. 


Short=Horn  Bulls 

F*OR  SALE. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 
The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily.kept  in  view. 


ATTENTION,  DAIRYMEN. 

I  have  purchased  the  stock  of  the  Davis  and  Rankin  Building  &  Manu- 
facturing Company  at  this  place,  and  have  all  sizes  of  Davis  Farm  Cream 
Separators — Hand,  Belt  and  Steam  Tuibine — guaranteed  to  be  the  latest  and 
most  perfect  Separator  manufactured.  To  close  this  stock  I  will  sell  these  ma- 
chines at  30  per  cent  less  than  list  price.  This  is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
Address,  K.  J.  McHUGH,  35  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

We  have  several  fine  litters  coming  on.  Book  your 
orders  for  choice  pigs.  Write  for  prices  and  get  our 
circular. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


UP    TO    DATE ! 


SAVE 
MONEY 


T™"  DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

FOR  F»0\A/ER. 
THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per  hour.  It  is  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  anil  which  is  based  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hoars'  run  with  one  of  our  five-horse  power  Gasoline  Engines,  using  gasoline  (74°).  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafilne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas,  ten  hours'  run.  1000  feet  $2  00 

Gasoline  (74  deg.),  ten  hours'  run.  &%  gallons  ®  14c   l  25 

Coal  Oil,  ten  hours'  run.  1%  gallons  (w  10c   75 

Crude  Petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  Hi  g-allons  Qii  3c   48 

Crude  Petroleum  (3(1  deg.).  parafilne  base.  13  gallons  @  5c   B5 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7  gallons  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon=21  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours'  run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafilne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  60  cents ;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  aminimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  parafilne  base  at  l-10c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  He  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  \ytc  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2^c  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND  FOR   CIRCULARS   AND  PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    TVY'E'G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Cal. 


DO YOU  HAUL 

Hay.  Groin,  Wood,  Stumps,  Stones,  5 
Apples  from  the  orchard.  Silage  corn  W 
from  the  Held— Oh !  anythj 


Thneeneyd°^  "HANDY"  FARM  TRUCK  { 


Ours 
is  con 
structed 
Entirely  of  Steel. 
LightandV"  /  \  W  That  makes  it  cheap, 
STRONC.  V«£J^Isn't  that  what  you 
have  been  wanting  for  years?  When  you 
buy  a  "HANDY"  you  ALWAYS  have  a 
wagon— It  will  last  a  life  time. 
GUARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS. 

Sold  by  all  reputable  Jobbers  and  Impie- 
.  ment  dealers.   Write  for  circulars,  FREE.  • 
#  Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Davenport,  la.  9 


CATALOGUE 
OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES. 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.  C.  MEACHaM  ARMS  CO.,  st-^Q"'3. 

FENCING 

*  HOGS,  POULTRY, 

and  nil  fence  purposes. 


rniTTH7 


i 


thou  sands  of  Miles  in  Use. 
Always  Riven  sntirtfaction.   Sold  by  dealers.  Freight 
paid.   Take  no  other.   Catalogue  free. 
BeBlULLEN  WOVEN  YVIltE  FENCE  CO.,  C1UCAU0,  ILL, 


Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to  58  Inches  blub;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry.  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Gates. 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Rai ISjTrei • . Flower nnd Tomato 
Guartls;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Boa  nl . etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  33  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

JNO.  W00DL0CK,  26  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7;23  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cai,. 
Open  AU  Year.  :  A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlortuation 
Assay, »25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
Bk  st'KE  to  Bee  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 
G.  W.  York  &  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 


B KEEPERS 
CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  , 
A  Handsomely  Illustrated  Qrr  CIIPPI  I  FQ, 
Mauazino,  and  Catalog,  of  D£E  OU  ITLI  W 
FREE.  TUG  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mcdina-O. 
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BEE  CULTURE. 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


Potatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move large  quantities  of  Potash 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot= 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

flEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal., 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Traction  Engine,  60=Horse 
Power, 

F~OR  SALE  CHEAF». 

6- Horse  Power  Hay  Press, 

20  to  30  Tons  Per  Day. 
Above  been  used — will  be  sold  low. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO. 

Office:  Mills  Building. 
San  Francisco, 

Mis"INDURINE?" 

ASBESTOS  PAINT. 

It  is  the  CHEAPEST   PAINT  ever  made. 

WHAT   IS   IT   GOOD   FOR  ? 

Why.  for  whitening,  disinfecting  and  a  flre- 
rctardant  in  factories,  public  buildings,  etc. 

For  painting  wood,  brick  and  cemented  buildings, 
electric  light  poles,  fences,  etc.,  and  for  protecting 
shingle  roofs  from  fire. 

It  is  a  dry  powder  combined  with  a  chemical 
binder,  to  be  mixed  only  with  cold  water. 

It  is  the  only  satisfactory  pxint  for  cement 
work,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  alkali. 

The  kind  sold  for  inside  use  works  well  over  old 
whitewash  and  can  be  applied  with  brush  or  spray 
pump.  The  "Outside  ' is  made  in  white  and  sov- 
eral  colors. 

KALSOMINING  MADE  EASY 

By  using  "GUARANTEE"  COLD  WATER 
KALsOMINE-  No  suction.  bru9h  marks  or  laps, 
does  not  rub,  scale  or  soften  with  age.  Send  for  cir- 
culars, testimonials  and  prices  to 

WM.  BUKI>.  MANUFACTURER, 
23  Davis  St.,  Room  11,      San  Franclgco,  Cal. 


NEW/    YORK.  CHftMPlON. 


Best    Self-Dump  Rake. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
Four  sizes— 8  It.,  9  ft.,  10  ft.,  12  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  Steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Agt.,  157  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


O.K. HAY  PRESS 


Write  (or  prices  and  our  book.  Story  ol  a  Hay  Press. 
Scott  Hay  Press  Co.  707  W.  8  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agent*.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Blake,    M  o  f  f  I  t  t   «fc    T  o  w  n  e>. 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

812  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO   Portland,  Or. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y? 
,  PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  4i5  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'fev/ 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WO  RK  S.IV 
AURORA  ILL.-CHICAG0--  DALLAS. TEX. U>  '"O 
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Sweetheart  and  Wife. 


If  sweethearts  were  sweethearts  always, 

Whether  as  maid  or  wife, 
No  drop  would  be  half  so  pleasant 

In  the  mingled  draught  of  life. 

But  the  sweetheart  has  smiles  and  blushes, 
Where  the  wife  has  frowns  and  sighs, 

And  the  wife's  have  a  wrathful  glitter 
For  the  glow  of  the  sweetheart's  eyes. 

If  lovers  were  lovers  always, 
The  same  to  sweetheart  and  wife, 

Who  would  change  to  a  future  of  Eden 
The  Joys  of  this  checkered  life I 

But  husbands  grow  grave  and  silent, 

And  care  on  the  anxious  brow 
Oft  replaces  the  sunshine  that  perished 

With  the  words  of  the  marriage  vow. 

Happy  is  he  whose  sweetheart 

Is  wife  and  sweetheart  still; 
Whose  voice,  as  of  old,  can  charm  him  ; 

Whose  kiss,  as  of  old,  can  thrill ; 

Who  has  plucked  the  rose  to  find  ever 
Its  beauty  and  fragance  increase, 

As  the  flush  of  passion  is  mellowed 
In  love's  unmeasured  peace; 

Who  sees  in  the  step  a  lightness; 

Who  finds  in  the  form  a  grace; 
Who  reads  an  unaltered  brightness 

In  the  wichery  of  the  face 

Undimmed  and  unchanged.    Ah,  happy 

Is  he  crowned  with  such  a  life, 
Who  drinks  the  wife,  pledging  the  sweetheart, 

And  toasts  in  the  sweetheart  the  wife. 


The  Kiss  in  School. 


A  district  school  not  far  away, 
'Mid  Berkshire  hills  one  winter  day, 
Was  humming  with  its  wonted  noise 
Of  three  score  mingled  girls  and  boys- 
Some  few  upon  their  tasks  intent, 
But  some  on  future  mischief  bent. 
The  while  the  master's  downward  look 
Was  fastened  on  a  copy  book, 
When  suddenly  behind  his  back 
Rose  sharp  and  clear  a  rousing  smack. 
As  were  a  battery  of  bliss 
Let  off  in  one  tremendous  kiss. 

"What's  that!"  the  startled  master  cries. 
"That,  thir,"  a  little  imp  replies, 
"  Wath  William  Willith,  if  you  pleathe; 
I  saw  him  kith  Thuthannah  Peathe." 
With  frown  to  make  a  statue  thrill 
The  master  thundered,  "Hither,  Will." 
Like  wretch  o'ertaken  in  his  track, 
With  stolen  chattels  on  his  back, 
Will  hung  his  head  in  fear  and  shame, 
And  to  that  awful  presence  came — 
A  great,  green,  bashful  simpleton, 
The  butt  of  all  good-natured  fun. 

With  smile  suppressed  and  birch  upraised, 

The  threatener  faltered:    "I'm  amazed 

That  you,  my  biggest  pupil,  should 

Be  guilty  of  an  act  so  rude, 

Before  the  whole  set  school,  to  boot ; 

What  evil  genius  put  you  to 't?" 

"'Twas  she  herself,  sir,"  sobbed  the  lad; 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  so  bad — 

But  when  Susannah  shook  her  curls 

And  whispered  I  was  'fraid  of  girls. 

And  dasn't  kiss  a  baby's  doll, 

I  couldn't  stand  it,  sir,  at  all, 

But  up  and  kissed  her  on  the  spot. 

I  know — boo-hoo — I  ought  to  not, 

But  somehow  from  her  looks — boo-hoo — 

I  thought  she  kind  of  wished  me  to. 

—J.  W.  Palmer. 


Opportunity. 

Miss  Abigail  Meeker  walked  up  the 
graveled  path  to  the  porch  with  the 
western  exposure,  on  which  was  seated 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Brewster. 

"How  d'  do?"  she  called  as  she 
drew  near.  "  I  don't  wonder  you  like 
to  be  outdoors.  I  thought  there  was 
a  real  chill  in  the  house,  which  is  no 
more'n's  to  be  looked  for  late  in  Sep- 
tember. But  when  you  get  out  in  this 
meller  sunshine — my  !  " 

She  panted  as  she  seated  herself, 
giving  a  pleased  glance  about  her. 

"Well,  I've  said  it  time  and  again, 
and  I  say  it  yet,  that  if  there's  one 
place  that  seems  to  get  more  o'  the 
real  fall  tins  than  another,  it's  them 
maples  o'  your'n.  Look  a'  them  reds 
and  purples  !  Solomon  in  all  his  glory, 
sure  enough." 

"Abigail,"  said  her  friend— and  the 
tone  brought  Miss  Abigail's  eyes  at 
once  to  her  face  to  meet  a  look  which 
caused  a  sudden  cloud  to  fall  on  her 
own. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jane  ?  " 

"Has  there  been  anything  heard 
from  Susan  Pettit  ?  " 

"  Not  as  I  know  of.  I  didn't  know 
anybody  expected  to  hear  from  her." 

"  No,  that's  it." 

Mrs.  Brewster  set  her  lips  and  shook 
her  head. 


"  What  is  troublin'  you,  Jane  ?  " 

"Do  you  know  when  she  was  ex- 
pected home  ?  " 

"Why,  no.  I  don't  know  as  any- 
body knew.    Did  they  ?  " 

"  I  s'pose  not.    That's  it." 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter,  Jane  ? 
You  fairly  make  me  creep,  lookin'  so 
woebegone.  What  is  it?  Anything 
wrong  about  Susan  Pettit  ?  I  didn't 
know  you  knew  her  well  enough  to 
take  it  hard  if  there  was." 

"Yes,  there  'tis  again — I  didn't," 
said  Mrs.  Brewster,  in  a  deeply  pained 
voice.  "Abigail,  wasn't  her  initials 
S.  J.?" 

"Like  enough  they  was.  Let  me 
see— yes — I  remember  wonderin'  what 
the  J.  stood  for  when  she  put  down  her 
name  for  a  quarter  on  the  subscription 
paper  to  send  Jerry  Day  to  the  hos- 
pital. Susan  Pettit  never  give  much, 
but  what  she  did  give  she  always  give 
willin'.    But  what — " 

"  Have  you  seen  this  ?  " 

Mrs.  Brewster  held  up  a  copy  of  the 
weekly  edition  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
nearest  large  city. 

"  No ! " 

"An  awful  railroad  accident.  One 
car  jumped  right  into  another,  and 
crushed  people's  lives  out.  A  dozen 
killed,  and  plenty  more  wounded.  Now, 
listen,  '  Killed,  S.  J.  Pettit.'  " 

The  two  neighbors  gazed  into  each 
other's  eyes. 

"  Coldn't  it  be  a  mistake  ?  " 

"  It  ain't  a  common  name.  'Twas  a 
train — see — "  Mrs.  Brewster  leaned 
over  with  the  paper,  and  pointed  to 
some  lines  in  the  short  chapter  of  the 
tragedy,  "  comin  '  this  way.  This  was 
why  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  knew  she 
was  a-coming.'  But — "  Mrs.  Brewster's 
voice  broke  in  a  sob,  "nobody  knew." 

"  You  don't  mean  it !  "  said  Miss  Abi- 
gail, taking  the  paper  with  a  little  air 
of  desperation.  "  I  can't  believe  it. 
Dead  !  I  can't  seem  to  sense  it.  Such 
a  chipper  little  creetur  she  was,  in  spite 
of  her  lameness.  Always  had  a  pleas- 
ant word  and  a  smile  for  folks,  and  all 
the  children  loved  her.  Well,"  with  a 
tremble  in  her  voice,  "  if  I  had  it  to  do 
over  again,  I'm  free  to  confess  I'd  do 
different  by  Susan  Pettit." 

With  another  huge  sob  Mrs.  Brewster 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
cried. 

"All  the  time  that  woman's  lived  here 
amongst  us,"  she  presently  began,"  I've 
had  it  on  my  mind  that  when  I  got 
round  to  it  I'd  try  to  make  things  a 
little  easier  and  pleasanter  for  her. 
How  long  is  it  since  she  come?  " 

"  Six  or  seven  years,  I  guess — " 

"  Yes.  And  there  was  some  of  us  that 
felt  to  lay  it  up  agin  her  that  she  was 
niece  to  old  Jacob  Hart  that  was  always 
suspected  of  that  mortgage  fraud.  And 
when  she  came  here  to  take  care  of  him 
when  he  was  dying,  and  then  lived  on 
in  that  little  mite  of  a  house  he'd  left 
her,  why — if  I  haven't  done  a  neighbor's 
part  by  her,  which  I  haven't — may  the 
Lord  forgive  me!  " 

"You  needn't  talk,"  said  Miss  Abi- 
gail. "Many  and  many's  the  time  I've 
went  by  there,  and  see  her  settin'  alone 
lookin'  out  in  such  a  kind  of  a  pitiful 
way — like  she  was  longing  for  some  one 
to  come  in  and  be  a  little  sociable  with 
her.  I  thought  I  hadn't  time,  and  I 
hadn't — much — but  I  might  a'  made 
time,  and  been  none  the  worse  for  it. 

0  me  !  It  was  an  opportunity,  and  now 
it's  gone  from  me!  She  was  a  stranger; 
and  I  didn't  take  her  in!  " 

Left  to  herself  an  hour  later,  Mrs. 
Brewster  sat  face  to  face  with  her  lost 
opportunity,  and  with  every  thought 
the  sting  of  self-reproach  grew  deeper. 

"  She  was  so  poor,  and  I  didn't  hold 
out  a  hand  to  her.  I  might  have  stopped 
for  her  as  I  drove  by  the  church,  when 

1  knew  she  was  often  kept  to  home  by 
her  lameness.  I  meant  to  send  her  ap- 
ples and  things — and  I  didn't.  I  thought 
sometimes  of  sending  her  my  religious 
paper  when  I'd  done  reading  it — and  I 
left  the  time  slip." 

There  was  a  shiver  of  excitement  as 
Miss  Abigail  Meeker  pressed  through 
the  village  on  her  way  home,  telling  her 
startling  news. 

Does  any  life  go  out  among  us — poor 
careless  procrastinators  that  we  are — 
without  leaving  behind  its  train  of  bit- 
ter thoughts  of  what  we  might  have 


done,  and  did  not  do?  Of  the  words 
which  might  have  been  spoken  to  ears 
now  closed,  of  acts  which  might  have 
brought  comfort  and  cheer?  May  we 
be  pitied  in  our  aching  for  a  sound  from 
dumb  lips  in  acknowledgment  of  bless- 
ing which  should  have  been  bestowed — 
in  our  craving  for  time,  time,  time  in 
which  to  do  the  thousand  and  one  things 
which  never  now  can  be  done. 

More  than  one  turned  with  dimming 
eyes  toward  the  window  from  which  the 
patient  face  had  looked  out. 

"I  meant  to  carry  some  o'  them 
flower  seeds  to  her.  She'd  'a'  liked  'em 
— she  set  such  store  by  flowers." 

"I  could 'a'  stopped  and  plowed  up 
her  bit  of  a  garden  just  as  well  as  not." 

"Why  didn't  I  invite  her  to  mv 
quiltin'?" 

"  I  might—"  "I  could  have—"  "  I 
meant  to—"  "  I  wish  I  had—"  "Why 
didn't  I—?" 

Miss  Susan  Pettit  was  brought  home 
to  the  little  house  for  the  funeral. 
Crushed  and  broken — the  plain,  sealed 
coffin  borne  reverently  among  those  to 
whom  the  awful  thing  came  as  the  ex- 
citement of  a  lifetime.  Hysterical 
sobs  and  wailing  were  heard  as  flowers 
were  piled  over  the  still  form. 

"I  didn't  bring  one  of  em,"  said 
Mrs.  Brewster,  pointing  to  them  in 
half-indignant  agitation.  "No,  I 
didn't.  I've  read  a  piece  of  poetry 
about  layin'  flowers  on  folkses'  graves 
— and —  Mrs.  Brewster  choked — 
"never  layin'  deeds  of  loving  kindness 
onto  their  lives.  And  have  you  read 
the  piece  about  her  in  the  paper  ?  All 
about  the  sweetness  and  loveliness  ? 
Queer,  hain't  it  ? "  with  a  gasping 
laugh,  "  that  nobody  never  seemed  to 
find  it  out  till — no — you  don't  catch  me 
carryin'  flowers  to  her  grave.  They 
might  'a'  comforted  her  livin'." 

The  house  was  shut  and  locked  after 
the  funeral,  its  closed  blinds  bearing  a 
mournful  look  to  those  who  passed. 
It  was  said  that  it  had  fallen  to  a  dis- 
tant connection  of  Miss  Susan,  but  no 
one  knew  certainly. 

Three  weeks  later  an  unpretentious, 
shabby-neat  little  figure  left  the  after- 
noon train  and  walked  with  limping 
steps  up  the  street  of  the  small  village, 
followed  by  wide-staring,  wondering 
eyes. 

"Hey?" 

"That  ain't  Susan  Pettit !  " 

"Well,  if  she  wa'n't  dead  I'd  say 
'twas." 

"  But  she  is  dead — " 

"I  don't  care — it's  her,  anyways." 

Miss  Susan  went  quietly  up  to  the 
door  of  the  little  house,  still  dreary 
with  its  closed  windows,  took  the  key 
from  her  pocket  and  opened  it. 

"  It  was  all  a  mistake,"  she  said,  her 
face  beaming  in  appreciation  of  the 
cordiality  with  which  the  amazed 
neighbors  crowded  about  her. 

"  I  wasn't  hurt  a  mite,  but  they  got 
names  mixed  up.  And  I  didn't  try  to 
set  things  right,  because,  you  see, 
there  wasn't  anybody  it  would  make 
any  difference  to,  except  the  folks  be- 
longin'  to  the  poor  soul  that  was  dead, 
and  they  don't  know  yet  who  it  was  in 
that — ah,  me  !  " 

Miss  Susan  shuddered  at  the  dreadful 
memory. 

"  O,  Susan,  it  does — it  did  make  a 
difference,"  cried  Abigail  Meeker,  wip- 
ing her  eyes.  "  Where  have  you  been 
all  this  time,  as  it  seems  pretty  sure 
you  ain't  been  in  heaven." 

"I've  been  with  a  lady  that  got 
hurt.  I  took  care  of  her  that  night." 
Miss  Susan  closed  her  eyes  with  an- 
other nervous  shudder.  "And  the 
next  day  when  she  came  to,  nothing 
would  do  but  I  must  go  with  her.  She's 
gettin'  well  now,  so  I  come  home." — 
Sydney  Dayre. 


named  Muriel,  just  before  going  to  bed. 
When  he  was  undressed  he  knelt  to  say 
his  prayers,  Muriel  sitting  near  and 
listening.  He  prayed  (audibly)  in  this 
wise:  "Please,  God.  make  Muriel  a 
good  girl,"  then  looked  up  and  said  in 
an  angry  voice,  "Do  you  hear  that, 
Muriel  ? "  and  after  this  digression 
resumed  his  petition. 

Epicurean  Food. 


The  judicial  bent  of  the  child  is  a 
curious  one,  and  often  develops  a  prig- 
gish fondness  for  setting  others  morally 
straight.  Small  boys  have  to  endure 
much  in  this  way  from  the  hands  of 
slightly  older  sisters  proficient  in  mat- 
ters of  law  and  delighting  to  enforce 
the  moralities.  But  sometimes  the  sis- 
ters lapse  into  naughtiness  and  then  the 
small  boys  have  their  chance.  They  too 
can  on  such  occasions  be  priggish  if  not 
downright  hypocritical.  A  little  boy 
had  been  quarreling  with  his  sister, 


There  are  few  persons  of  wide  expe- 
rience in  matters  of  food  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the 
home  tabie  over  restaurant  or  hotel 
fare.  The  secret  of  cooking  a  large 
quantity  of  food  so  that  it  shall  be  done 
as  daintily  and  perfectly  as  the  accom- 
plished home  cook  does  her  work  is  yet 
unsolved. 

The  very  best  hotel  fare  soon  be- 
comes monotonous.  The  very  system 
with  which  everything  must  be  done, 
and  the  large  menu  itself  which  must 
be  furnished  every  day,  makes  elabo- 
rate changes  of  fare  impossible.  The 
true  epicure  demands  quality,  not 
quantity.  He  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
a  glutton.  On  the  contrary,  he  can 
regale  himself  with  toast  and  cheese  so 
long  as  the  toast  is  daintily  browned 
and  the  cheese  "good,  fat  and  mellow." 
There  is  a  vulgar  idea  that  it  shows 
grossness  to  pay  grave  attention  to 
matters  of  mere  food,  and  that  the 
term  epicure  implies  something  of  re- 
proach. Nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  person  who  is  indiffer- 
ent to  his  food  and  eats  greedily  what- 
ever is  set  before  him  resembles  in 
this  but  one  animal,  which  eats  pro- 
miscuously whatever  is  thrown  to  it. 

All  the  greatest  epicures  have  been 
abstemious  eaters.  "  A  true  epicure," 
says  a  famous  French  writer,  "can 
dine  well  on  one  dish,  provided  it  is  ex- 
cellent of  its  kind." 

Good  living  does  not  mean  expensive 
living,  but  living  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  the  table  service  shall  be  refined 
and  wholesome,  even  though  bread  and 
butter  and  potatoes  are  served.  The 
bread  may  be  the  lightest,  sweetest, 
home-made  loaf  ;  such  bread  as  poets 
have  considered  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion, not  the  bread  of  which  Hood 
wrote  as  "  A  heavy  compound  of  putty 
and  lead."  The  butter  may  be  the  most 
perfect  golden  balls  that  ever  left  the 
dairy  of  "neat-handed  Phyllis."  The 
potatoes  may  be  neatly  and  perfectly 
cooked,  balls  of  snowy  whiteness  that 
crumble  at  the  touch  of  a  fork.  A  true 
epicure  could  dine  on  such  a  meal,  while 
he  would  turn  away  with  disgust  from 
a  table  loaded  to  surfeit  with  costly 
food  badly  cooked  and  vulgarly  served. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  home  table 
is  the  most  attractive,  where  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  is  an  intelligent,  re- 
fined woman,  who  knows  the  use  of  her 
saucepans.  It  is  in  such  a  household, 
where  the  refining  touch  of  a  woman's 
housekeeping  is  everywhere  seen, where 
the  work  is  done  from  love,  not  by  hire- 
ling hands,  that  the  best  food  is  served 
and  the  entire  menage  of  the  bouse  is 
most  satisfactory  to  a  person  of  cul- 
tured taste. 

Good  food — the  daintiest,  best  of 
food— if  managed  by  an  intelligent 
head  of  the  house,  costs  but  little.  It 
is  the  lavish  display  of  abundance,  the 
food  that  is  finally  thrown  away,  which 
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costs  extravagantly.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  a  wasteful  servant  to  throw 
away  as  much  as  is  consumed  on  the 
table.  Where  the  management  of  the 
table  is  left  to  the  servants  the  cost  of 
the  supplies  consumed  may  be  trebled 
without  any  actual  dishonesty;  yet  the 
service  may  be  infinitely  meaner  than 
one  that  costs  one-quarter,  and  is  under 
the  intelligent  management  of  an  edu- 
cated woman — one  who  shows  her  in- 
nate refinement  by  the  sweetness  of 
her  bread  and  the  daintiness  of  all  her 
culinary  work,  as  much  as  in  the  neat- 
ness, the  air  of  the  place  and  restful- 
ness  from  all  outside  turmoils  that  per- 
vade her  surroundings.  Such  a  home — . 
"a  temple  of  the  hearth,  watched  over 
by  household  gods,  before  whose  face 
none  may  come  but  those  whom  they 
can  receive  with  love  " — is  the  noblest 
achievement  of  woman. — New  York 
Tribune.   

Gems  of  Thought. 


Annihilate  not  the  mercies  of  God  by 
the  oblivion  of  ingratitude;  for  oblivion 
is  a  kind  of  annihilation;  and  for  things 
to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been  is 
like  unto  never  being. — Selected. 

No  man's  credit  can  fall  so  low  but 
that,  if  he  bear  his  shame  as  he  should 
do,  and  profit  by  it  as  he  ought  to  do, 
it  is  in  his  own  power  to  redeem  his 
reputation.  Therefore  let  no  man 
despair  that  desires  and  endeavors  to 
recover  himself  again.  —Lord  Notting- 
ham. 

A  prince  who  loves  and  fears  religion 
is  a  lion  who  stoops  to  the  hand  that 
strokes  or  to  the  voice  that  appeases 
him.  He  who  fears  and  hates  religion 
is  like  the  savage  beast  that  growls 
and  bites  the  chain  which  prevents  his 
flying  on  the  passenger.  He  who  has  no 
religion  at  all  is  that  terrible  animal 
who  perceives  his  liberty  only  when  he 
tears  to  pieces  and  when  he  devours. — 
Montesquieu. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all 
occasions  which  ought  to  give  him 
pleasure.  The  relish  of  his  life  is  in- 
verted, and  the  objects  which  adminis- 
ter the  highest  satisfaction  to  those 
who  are  exempt  from  this  passion  give 
the  quickest  pangs  to  persons  who  are 
subject  to  it.  All  the  perfections  of 
their  fellow  creatures  are  odious. 
Youth,  beauty,  valor  and  wisdom  are 
provocations  of  their  displeasure. 
What  a  wretched  and  apostate  state 
this  is  !  to  be  offended  with  excellence, 
and  to  hate  a  man  because  we  approve 
him  !  The  condition  of  the  envious  man 
is  the  most  emphatically  miserable;  he 
is  not  only  incapable  of  rejoicing  in 
another's  merit  or  success,  but  lives  in 
a  world  wherein  all  mankind  are  in  a 
plot  against  his  quiet,  by  studying  their 
own  happiness  and  advantage. — Steele. 


Air  as  a  Medicine. 


Curious  Facts. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


No  list  of  medicines — no  materia  med- 
ica — is  complete  if  the  consideration  of 
the  atmosphere  as  a  remedial  measure 
is  left  out.  Air  is  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  and  the  vapor 
of  water,  elements  which,  in  one  way 
or  another,  enter  into  or  concern  largely 
all  other  remedies.  A  trace  of  ammonia 
is  also  present  in  the  air;  at  some  sea- 
sons— the  spring  for  instance,  and  at 
some  places — low  ground  with  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  for  example,  there 
may  be  more  than  "  a  trace." 

When  air  is  breathed  in  the  process 
of  breathing,  the  oxygen  passes  into 
the  blood  and  the  carbonic  acid,  vapor 
of  water,  ammonia  and  some  organic 
matter  pass  out.    The  sick  need  more 
air  space  than  the  healthy,  and  this 
fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those 
who  have  the  care  of  them.   High  san- 
itary authorities  claim  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  necessary  for  a  healthy  adult,  and 
the  amount  should  be  doubled  for  a  sick 
person,  for  owing  to  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions taken  to  avoid  draughts,'  the 
renewal  of  the  air  is  less  rapid  than 
that  breathed  by  the  healthy  person 
may  be.    When  the  air  of  a  sick  room 
is  for  some  unavoidable  reason  too  still, 
movement  may  be  caused  by  placing  a 
burning  lamp  in  the  chimney.   The  sick 
room  should  contain  a  fireplace  if  pos- 
sible.   In  all  fevers,  eruptive  diseases, 
diphtheria,  dysentery,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  air  is  of  great  remedial  value, 
while  in  consumption  —  that  disease 
whose  seat  is  at  the  breathing  center, 
and  whose  worst  effect  comes  through 
an  interference  with  the  oxygenization 
of  the  blood,  it  appears  on  the  surface 
that  all  other  medication  would  be 
worse  than  useless  unless  a  generous 
supply  of  the  purest  air  can  be  secured 
as  a  never-failing  adjunct.  Diabetes, 
gout  and  rheumatism  are  diseases  in 
which  there  is  a  defective  oxidation  of 
products  in  the  body,  and  hence  an 
abundant  supply  of  air  is  not  of  the 
least  importance  here,  while  all  wast- 
ing maladies  and  all  bloodless  condi- 
tions call  loudly  for  air.   If  iron  is  given 
to  a  patient  who  has  a  scant  supply  of 
air,  the  chances  are  it  will  not  be  as- 
similated, but  pass  out  of  the  system 
unused.    In  short,  I  know  of  only  one 
affection  where  diminished  air  seems  to 
be  remedial,  and  that  is  acute  bron- 
chitis.   In  this  affection  it  seems  as  if 
the  patient  does  better  in  a  close  room, 
where  the  air,  however,  is  kept  moist. 
If  there  is  an  exception  to  prove  the 
rule  it  is  this  affection. — A.  P.  Reed, 
M.  D.   

Fashion  Notes. 


Domestic  Hints. 


In  1895  the  United  St'ates  produced 
467,103,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Russia, 
in  1895,  produced  231,904,000  bushels. 

Levasseur  estimates  the  population 
of  Asia  at  825,954,000,  Europe  357,379,- 
000,  Africa  163,953,000,  America  121,- 
713,000,  Australia  3,230,000. 

Gray  hairs  at  an  early  age  are  hered- 
itary in  certain  families.  It  is  a  result, 
as  a  rule,  of  men  with  dark  hair  marry- 
ing women  with  dark  hair  through 
several  generations. 

In  the  mountains  of  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Lapland  all  vegetation  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  Norway  rats  were  it 
not  for  the  white  foxes,  that  make 
special  game  of  the  rodents. 

The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  does  not 
grow  from  the  bone,  but  is  a  mere  ex- 
crescence of  the  skin,  like  the  hair  and 
nails.  It  can  be  separated  from  the 
skin  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  knife. 

The  habit  of  turning  around  three  or 
four  times  before  lying  down  has  sur- 
vived in  the  domestic  dog  from  his 
savage  ancestry.  It  then  served  to 
break  down  the  grass  and  make  a  bed. 

Nearly  every  English  flagship  carries 
eight  and  every  crusier  four  fully  qual- 
ified divers  whose  duty  it  is  to  repair 
any  damage  sustained  by  the  vessel 
below  the  water  line,  clearing  the  pro- 
pellers and  recovering  the  anchors. 


Puree  of  Tomato. — Cook  together 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  two 
tables poonfuls  of  flour,  add  three  cup- 
fuls  of  cooked  tomato  rubbed  through 
a  sieve,  simmer  five  minutes,  pour  in  a 
cupful  of  cream,  bring  to  boiling  point, 
season  to  taste,  add  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  and  serve. 

Apple  Pudding. — Butter  and  fill  a 
large  deep  plate  with  apples.  Cover 
with  a  layer  of  biscuit  dough.  (The  ap- 
ples would  better  be  baked  before  cover- 
ing, as  the  crust  is  softer  thus.)  In 
serving  lay  a  larger  plate  over  it,  and 
turn  upside  down  to  this  larger  plate. 
Eat  cream  and  sugar  on  it. 

Cocoanut  Drops. — Grate  a  cocoanut 
and  weigh  it;  then  add  half  the  weight 
of  powdered  sugar  and  the  white  of 
one  egg,  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Stir 
all  together,  then  drop  the  mixture, 
with  a  dessertspoon,  upon  buttered 
white  paper  or  tin  sheets,  and  sift 
sugar  over  them.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven 
fifteen  minues.  * 

Carrot  Salad.  —  Select  medium- 
sized  carrots;  wash,  scrape  and  slice, 
then  boil  until  tender  in  salted  water. 
Drain  from  the  water,  and  while  warm 
pour  over  a  quart  of  carrots  the  follow- 
ing dressing:  Three  tablespoonfuls  of 
salad  oil  or  melted  butter,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pepper,  a  little  salt  and 
eight  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Mix 
lightly,  but  thoroughly,  through  the 
carrots,  and  serve  at  once. 

Prune  Souffle. — Soak  a  half  pound 
of  prunes  all  night;  stew  them  until 
soft,  and  sweeten  when  half  cooked; 
mash  them  and  remove  the  stones. 
Beat  to  a  very  stiff  froth  the  whites  of 
six  eggs  and  sweeten  to  taste,  then 
drop  in  the  prunes,  a  spoonful  at  a 
time,  beating  very  hard.  Turn  the 
mixture  into  a  deep  dish,  and  bake  it 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  It  will  puff  up 
and  must  be  eaten  immediately,  as  it 
falls  as  soon  as  cool,  or  if  baked  too  long. 
Make  a  soft  custard  with  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs,  serve  in  a  sauce  pitcher,  and 
pour  some  over  each  portion  as  it  is 
helped. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


PEOPLE 
WHO 


The  display  of  new  millinery  gives 
the  impression  of  extreme  exaggeration 
in  sizes,  contrasts  of  color  and  height, 
which  comes  from  feathers,  aigretts 
and  flowers  wired  to  s£and  up  in  the 
most  unnatural  manner.  But  the  hats 
are  not  all  cart  wheels  in  size  and  flower 
gardens  in  decoration,  and  by  close 
inspection  some  moderation  can  be 
found  in  the  pretty  toques,  bonnets  and 
medium  shapes,  so  overshadowed  by 
the  fantastic  models  rarely  in  demand 
until  later  in  the  season. 

Violet,  green  and  petunia  seem  to  be 
favorite  colors,  and  masses  of  crimped 
silk  muslin  and  tulle  in  black,  white  or 
colors  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
new  hats;  this  gives  a  soft  effect  which 
is  very  becoming  to  most  faces. 

A  new  rose  color  is  to  be  very  popular 
this  season,  and  it  is  seen  in  straw  as 
well  as  the  trimmings.  One  bonnet  of 
birds'  nest  straw  in  this  color  has  a 
trimming  of  black  and  gray  ribbon  and 
pink  roses  and  green  leaves. 

Very  many  of  the  materials  for  sum- 
mer gowns  are  thin,  and  consequently, 
demand  silk  linings.  The  silk  skirt  and 
the  out-side  skirt  are  made  separate, 
and  then  tacked  the  one  to  the  other, 
if  necessary.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
have  made  one  or  more  silk  skirts  and 
bodices  of  any  preferred  colors — pink, 
blue,  heliotrope  or  green,  to  wear  under 
thin  summer  frocks,  instead  of  having 
■each  gown  lined  throughout  individ- 
ually. 


EAT. 


Steel  knives  won't  rust  if  you  dip 
them  in  strong  soda  water,  then  wipe 
them  dry  and  roll  in  flannel. 

Meat  and  fowls  may  be  made  more 
tender  if,  when  they  are  boiling,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  be  added  to  the 
water. 

The  addition  of  a  little  salt  to  sweet 
foods  helps  to  bring  out  the  flavor,  and 
acid  things  are  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  sugar. 

White  suede  slippers  may  be  cleaned 
with  equal  parts  of  powdered  alum  and 
fullers'  earth.  Apply  to  the  slippers 
with  a  dry  brush  and  rub  them  until 
clean.  For  glace  kid  slippers  use  gas- 
oline, and  apply  it  with  a  flannel  cloth. 

Night  parties,  night  study  and  dou- 
ble beds  for  nervous  children  are  all 
frowned  upon  by  many  doctors.  One 
of  them  says:  No  matter  in  what  else 
you  economize  there  is  a  criminal  folly 
in  economizing  in  beds.  Every  person 
needs  his  own  bed  more  than  he  needs 
his  own  chair  or  own  plate  at  the 
table." 

Tortoise  shells  or  ebony  toilet  articles 
with  silver  decorations  require  to  be 
treated  very  carefully  when  they  are 
cleaned,  as  ammonia  and  silver  powders 
will  ruin  the  finish  on  shell  or  ebony. 
Small,  blunt  sticks,  covered  with  cham- 
ois, come  for  cleaning  such  articles, 
and  after  the  cleaning  process  they 
should  be  rubbed  with  a  dry  chamois. 

When  it  is  not  convenient  to  broil 
fish  over  an  open  fire  it  may  be  nicely 
broiled  in  a  very  hot  oven.  Prepare 
as  for  the  usual  way  of  broiling  and  lay 
with  the  skin  down  over  a  fish  rack 
or  on  a  piece  of  oiled  paper  in  a  roast- 
ing pan.  Cook  on  the  upper  grate  of 
the  oven  until  browned,  seasoning  it  at 
first  with  salt,  pepper,  melted  butter, 
and  dusting  with  flour.  To  be  palatable 
broiled  fish  should  always  be  garnished 
with  parsely  and  cresses  and  sliced 
lemon,  or  a  piquant  sauce. 


We  are  interested  In  everybody  who  eats, 
especially  those  who  rejoice  in  good  living, 
and  more  especially  those  who  find  comfort 
in  good  living  at  a  moderate  price,  and 


HAVE  THE  CASH 


To  pay  for  it.  The  times  are  peculiar  and, 
seemimgly,  prices  —  that  is  our  prices^ are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  times.  Some  people 
haven't  any  too  much  money,  and  somehow  It 
doesn't  take  much  money 


TO  BUY  A  CUPBOARD  FULL 

Of  goods  now-a-days  if  you  go  properly  about 
It.  We  delight  in  serving  the  people  who  ap- 
preciate our  efforts;  we  delight  In  selling  our 
patrons  all,  or  nearly  all,  they  need  in  the  way 
of  family  supplies.  More  attention  U  being 
paid  to  the  quality 

OF  GOOD  THINGS 

To  eat  now  than  ever  before,  and  we  cater  to 
the  kind  of  trade  that  knows  the  value  and 
advantage  of  table  delicacies  when  properly 
prepared  and  fairly  tried.  We  name  a  few 
articles  only  and  refer  you  to  our  list,  which 
is  the  same  only  complete,  and  is  at  your  com- 
mand for  a  postal.  Every  department  of  the 
big  store  offers  slow-movers  besides,  not  noted 
here,  at  one-half  their  honest  value. 


Excellent  Coffee,  ground,  20c  Roast  25c 

Excellent  Teas,  all  kinds   25o 

Eagle  Chocolate,  20c  Star  (  18o 

Plain,  Mixed  and  Stick  Candy  10c 

Excellent  guaranteed  Baking  Powder,  5  lb — $1  00 

Best  Humboldt  Creamery  Butter,  square  25c 

California  New  Cream  Cheese,  pound  10c 

No.  1  Queen  Olives,  bottles  15c 

Large  bpttles  finest  Catsup  15c 

Knox  Gelatine,  the  best  10c 

Pickles,  all  kinds,  quarts  15c;  kegs  75c 

American  Sardines,  25  boxes  best  for  $1  00 

Choice  Table  Apricots,  cans  10c 

Very  fine  No.  1  Sugar  Corn  lOo 

Syrup  in  kegs  SI  00,  $1  40,  $2  00,  $2  45 

Spring  Salmon,  kits,  best  85o 

5-Gallon  keg  Wine  Vinegar  75c 

25  lbs  Table  Rice  $1  00 

New  Beans,  all  kinds  I  He  to  2c 

Fine  Hams,  large  Picnic  8c 

Best  Flour  in  the  State,  bbls  $3  75 

8  tbs  Dried  Apples  25o 


THE  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 


SMITHS 


CASH 

STORE, 


414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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The  Collie. 


C.  Y.  Ford  writes  for  the  American 
Cultivator  a  sketch  of  the  rough-coated 
Collie  or  shepherd  dog,  which  will  in- 
terest many  of  our  readers.  The  pure- 
bred Collie,  he  says,  shows  his  aristo- 
cratic ancestry  in  every  point,  his 
great  beauty,  with  his  heavy  coat, 
finely-chiseled  head,  bright,  expressive 
eyes  and  symmetric  build.  The  Collie's 
devotion  to  his  master  and  fondness 
for  children  are  sometimes  almost 
human.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
sagacious  of  the  animals  of  the  canine 
race.  Besides  being  the  necessary 
friend  and  assistant  of  the  shepherd 
and  stockman,  as  they  need  but  little 
training  before,  they  learn  to  drive  and 
herd  sheep,  cattle,  horses  and  even 
pigs  and  poultry. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  that  the 
Collie  is  treacherous,  but  if  we  will  for 
a  moment  consider  his  original  pur- 
suits on  his  native  heath,  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  we  will,  perhaps,  not 
blame  him  for  being  suspicious  of 
strangers. 

It  seems  that  of  old  the  Scotch  Collie 
was  kept  by  the  shepherd  in  his  home 
amongst  the  Scotch  hills,  where  few  or 
no  strangers  cared  to  go.  These  dogs 
were  worked  unusually  hard  in  herding 
large  flocks  of  sheep  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  after  which  they  were  often 
kicked  about  and  half  fed.  Thus  they 
naturally  were  on  the  lookout,  expect- 
ing strangers,  and  man  in  general,  to 
be  enemies,  and  thus  defending  himself 
with  his  teeth,  though  it  is  said  the 
Collie  always  loved  the  shepherd's  chil- 
dren, and  I  am  sure  any  one  owning  a 
well-bred  one  can  testify  to  this. 

Unfortunately,  of  late  years  the 
Collie  has  been  bred  largely  for  beauty 
and  show  purposes,  though  many  show 
specimens  are  also  excellent  workers. 
The  chief  evil  has  been  in  inbreeding 
and  perpetuating  long  heads  of  the 
greyhound  type. 

Famous  Collies. — Perhaps  the  most 
famous  Collie  that  has  ever  lived  was 
the  late  Champion  Charlemagne,  owned 
by  Mr.  Bissel  of  England.  All  the 
prize  Collies  can  trace  back  to  this 
dog,  who  was  a  sable  and  white  in 
color.  This  was  truly  a  wonderful  dog, 
who  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  could 
down  any  of  his  younger  opponents  on 
the  show  bench,  and  helped  to  improve 
the  breed  at  stud  up  to  his  last  days. 
Another  famous  Collie,  and  a  dog  whose 
blood  is  found  in  all  the  modern  prize 
winners,  is  the  noted  champion  Chris- 
topher, purchased  in  England  by  Mr. 
Michell  Harrison  for  the  immense  sum 
of  $5000.  This  dog  is  now  owned  by 
the  well-known  Collie  judge  and  fan- 
cier, Mr.  Henry  Jarret,  of  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia.  Christopher,  be- 
sides being  a  great  show  dog  himself, 
has  sired  the  two  most  famous  stud 
dogs  in  England,  namely,  Edgbaston 
Marvel  (the  property  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Megson  of  Manchester),  who  is  the  sire 
of  the  famous  champions,  Southport 
Perfection  (sold  for  over  $5000  re- 
cently), Ringleader,  Portington,  Bar 
None  and  over  fifty  other  first  prize 
winners  ;  Ormskirk  Chriss,  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  T.  H.  Stretch  of  Ormskirk, 
Lancashire,  who  has  sired  champion  Ruf- 
ford  Ormonde,  was  recently  purchased 
by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  of  New 
York  for  some  $3500.  I  could  mention 
many  more  phenomenal  prices  paid  of 
recent  years  for  Collies.  It  is  only  a 
few  days  ago  that  the  ten-months-old 
puppy  Wellesbourne  Conqueror  was 
sold  for  $2000. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULTS 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speeij  and  Positive  Cnra 
The  Safcit,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  tattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC   Impoaaible  to  produce  tear  or  blemith. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THK  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Sorghum  Flour. 


From  the  great  quantity  of  the  im- 
proved sorghum  varieties  now  grown 
in  California  there  may  be  much  seed 
available  for  grinding.  P.  D.  Coburn, 
secretary  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, says  the  great  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  non-sweet  sorghums  in  the 
trans-Missouri  territory  and  their 
heavy  yields  of  seed  or  grain  are  caus- 
ing not  a  little  interesting  investiga- 
tion as  to  what  various  uses  it  can  be 
put,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  Kan- 
sas, where  a  probably  larger  acreage 
of  these  crops  is  grown  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Within  the  past 
year  considerable  attention  has  quietly 
been  given  to  testing  its  milling  and 
culinary  qualities,  and  one  roller  mill- 
ing company  at  Marquette,  McPherson 
county,  reports  to  Secretary  Coburn  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  having 
ground  not  less  than  1000  bushels  of 
Kaffir  and  Jerusalem  corn  for  house- 
hold uses. 

From  their  experience  these  millers 
find  that  the  Jerusalem  corn  "mills" 
to  mucjpi  the  best  advantage,  and  al- 
though the  flour  as  at  present  made 
has  not  the  extreme  whiteuess  of  that 
from  wheat,  Secretary  Coburn  vouches 
that  it  makes  delicious  biscuits,  muffins 
and  griddle  cakes,  while  the  millers 
claim  the  Kaffir  flour  is  not  so  desirable 
for  bread,  but  makes  an  excellent  pan- 
cake flour. 

Important  developments  in  the  adapt- 
ability of  these  new  grains  for  milling 
and  food  purposes  seem  likely  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  said  that  when 
ground  on  rolls  by  a  gradual  reduction 
process  the  bran  is  readily  separated, 
but  the  difficulty  of  ridding  the  flour  of 
its  dark  specks,  so  formidable  from  the 
cook's  standpoint,  has  not  yet  been 
overcome. 

The  product  of  these  grains  is  on  the 
market  to  some  extent  as  "  Kaffir 
meal,"  "Kaffir  flour,"  "Kaferina," 
"  Kaffir  graham,"  etc.,  and  challenges 
comparison  with  any  of  the  so-called 
"  health  "  flours,  at  one-half  or  one- 
third  their  prices. 

Deafness  Cannot  lie  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  tbey  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  Tttere  is  only  one  way 
to  cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional 
remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  con- 
dition ol  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian  Tube. 
When  this  tube  gets  inflamed  you  have  a  rumbling 
sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it  is  entirely 
closed  Dealness  is  the  result,  and  unless  the  in- 
tiamation  can  be  taken  out  and  tbis  tube  restored 
to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  destroyed 
forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  mucous  surraces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  Ly  catarrh;  lhat  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHKNEV  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

«9~Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


An  expedition,  headed  by  Professor 
Schaeberle,  will  be  sent  from  Lick 
Observatory  to  observe  the  total 
eclipse  of  August  next  in  Japan.  The 
expenses  of  the  party  will  be  met  from 
a  fund  provided  by  Colonel:  C.  F. 
Crocker,  one  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California. 
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AN  IRISHMAN'S  REASON. 

A  group  of  Kentucky  farmers  were  discussing 
fences.  One  only,  defended  a  ratchet  device,  all  the 
others  preferred  "the  Page."  Each  in  turn  gave  his 
reasons,  a  son  of  the  "ould  sod"  last.  "Begorra"! 
said  he.  "Vi  rayther  hev  a  cow  that'leoom  up  hersilf 
than  be  goin  afther  her  twice  a  day." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


_  _  FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  Its  effects  aud  never  blistcra. 
Read  proofs  below 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

_  Bli-kpoint,  L  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15.  1*94. 

Dr.  B.J.  Kendall  Co.-I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  aeowlth  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spu  viu  Is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  #150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  onlv  had  him  nine  weeks, 
!">  I  got  S12U  for  using  SJ  worth  of  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure,  W.  S.  Maksdkn. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby.  Mich.,  Dec.  Ifi  lWS. 
Dr.B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  vonr  Kendall '« 
Spavin  Curt-  with  good  success  fur  Curb   cm  two 
horses  and  Ills  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  ust-n. 

AtiofST  Frederick. 
PHw      p.-r  lUtdc. 
For  snip  by  all  DmggNts  or  address 
Hit.  B.  J.  KENVALL  CO.VI'AXY, 

ENOSBURCH   FALLS,  VT. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  O RAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

♦  General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  CALIFORNIA  8T.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

»■  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

California  Inventors  v> 

American  and 

Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  in  1860.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  aDd  largo  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacifle 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  they  can 
obtain  elsewhere.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  infor- 
mation.  No.  220  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  CaL 

VA/ANTED  ! 

5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  niece  grafting:  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALTA  LOMA  NURSERIES.  Alta  Loma.  Texas. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMKRY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Used  aDd  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co. 


HORSE  OWNERS  RECOMMEND 

This  remedy  very  highly.  We  have  thousands  of  testimonials.  It 
Is  the  only  "standard  remedy  in  the  market.  If  your  horse  is  lame 
you  need  this  remedy,  for  it  will  cure  more  speedily  than  any  other 
remedy  in  the  world! 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  a  positive,  safe  and  speedy  cure  for  Colic,  Curbs.  Splints,  Con- 
tracted and  Knotted  Cords.  Callous  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Brings  speedy 
relief  in  case  of  Spavins.  Ringbone,  and  Cockle  Joints. 

Tattle's  Family  Klixlr  is  the  best  for  all  pains,  bruises,  aches. 
Rheumatism,  etc.,  etc. 

Samples  of  either  Elixir  sent  for  3  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  post- 
.ige.  SO  cents  buys  full  sized  bottle  of  either  Elixir  at  any  druggist 
or  will  be  sent  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLF,  27  E.  BEVERLY  ST,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Wind 


IS  MONEY  TO  USERS  OF 


M~.iv?. 

Back  Geared  and  Direct  Stroke.  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood;  5-ft  to  i&ft. 
New  principle  in  governing;  no  weights  or  springs;  leads  in  simplicity,  I 
durability,  strength  and  effective  work.    Most  successful  power  mills  fori 
grinders,  feed  cutters,  shellers,  etc.  $9000.00  worth  of  our  power  mills  in  [ 
daily  use  in  one  township.  3  and  4  corner  galvanized  steel  towers.  Strong- 
est  in  use.  Never  one  blown  down.  Our  line  of  "Hero"  and  "American"  I 
Grinding  Mills,  Fodder  Cutters,  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  the  best  I 
and  most  complete,  2  to  8  horse  Sweep  Powers;  1  and  3  horse  Tread  Powers;  ' 
"Success"  One  Horse  Tread  Power  for  Cream  Separators,  pumping,  etc.   Our  new  150-page 
catalogue  tells  all  about  machines  for  preparing  feed,  pumping  water,  irrigation,  etc.  Send  tor  it. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  23  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILLS. 


%0 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

 WITH  

GILMAN'S  TEL  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

PATENTED  AUGUST   1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna-' 
tlonal  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars.  ' 

B.    F\    GILMA  N, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AA/.  C  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 

dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE.— The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 

is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES,  ETC..  ETC.   Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


ROBERT    BRAND   &  CO., 

 Manufacturers  of  

"Minnesota  Chief"  Threshers  and  Self-Feeders. 

OUR  TOOTHLESS  DOUBLE  CVLINDER 

BEAN  SEPARATOR 

Is  the  only  perfect  machine 
FOR    BEAN  THRESHING. 

A  full  line  of  SEPARATOR,  ENGINE  and  HORSE-POWER  REPAIRS 
ami  EXTRAS  always  in  stock. 
'  Repairing  and  Machine  Work  of  all  descriptions. 

OFFICE,  FACTORY  AND  SALESROOMS: 
521,  523,  525  THIRD  STREET,  BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  CLAY, 
Oakland,  Cal. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  6,  1896. 

WHEAT. — There  has  been  no  new  feature 
worthy  of  special  notice  the  past  week.  Sev- 
eral vessels  have  finished  their  cargoes  while 
others  are  nearing  completion.  These  ship- 
ments have  reduced  the  visible  supply  still 
further  owing  to  farmers'  deliveries  having 
been  light.  While  some  state  that  the  small 
deliveries  are  due  to  farmers  being  engaged 
in  outdoor  work,  which  interferes  with  their 
hauling,  others  say  that  they  have  very  small 
supplies  in  their  graneries  to  make  deliveries 
from.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  but  the  latter 
contention  is  correct,  and  if  so  the  season 
will  go  out  with  a  smaller  visible  and  invisi- 
ble stock  than  has  been  the  case  for  several 
years  past.  At  the  East  the  visible  supply 
decreased  the  past  week  nearly  two  and  a  half 
million  bushels.  Our  advices  from  the  central 
States  are  to  the  effect  that  outside  of  the 
holdings  for  export  and  speculative  purposes 
the  available  supply  is  quite  light,  necessitat- 
ing millers  short  of  wheat  to  pay  up  so  as  to 
have  their  wants  met.  This  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  strength  of  the  flour  maket  at 
the  East.  On  this  coast  it  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  such  is  the  fact,  for  milling 
grades  sell  at  quite  advance  on  shipping. 
From  Europe  we  learn  that  the  stock  is  being 
depleated  by  a  steady  consumptive  demand 
owing  to  the  imports  not  keeping  up  to  the 
consumption.  The  following  compiled  by  Beer- 
bohm  of  London  shows  the  general  situation 
abroad  compared  with  the  past  three  years. 

The  figures  comprise  the  quantities  in  sight 
in  America,  on  both  coasts,  afloat  for  Europe 
and  in  stock  in  the  U.  K.  ports,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Berlin,  Danzig  and  Stettin  and  Odessa. 
The  figures  are  bushels,  000  omitted  : 

1896.      1895.       1894.  1893. 

January  1   169,973   184,753   190,223  182,372 

February  1   160,425   181,419    183,927  178,088 

March  1   154,042    170,658    184,116  178,181 

April  1   143,000    162,504    175,959  178,233 

May  1   139,250    154,980    170,692  172,039 

June  1   141,476    160,392  167,138 

July  1   130,877    146,519  152,308 

August  1   118,857    142,354  151,070 

September  1   119,499    151,622  149,407 

October  1   129,790   162,206  158.190 

November  1   153,633    178.682  173,225 

December  1   164,348    184,610  190,386 

The  demand  in  the  local  market  has  been 
fair  for  the  season  of  the  year.  No.  1  shipping 
is  quoted  on  the  basis  of  $1.07%  the  better 
grades  selling  higher  and  poor  grades  selling 
lower,  club  $1.10®  1.15  and  milling  $1.17% 
©1.22%. 

Speculative  Wheat  Market. — In  future 
months  trading  has  been  done  on  Call,  but  at 
lower  prices.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  bears 
have  become  bolder  and  offered  more  freely 
owing  to  good  crop  prospects  and  a  belief  that 
charters  will  rule  higher  the  coming  season, 
evidently  forgetting  the  strong  statistical 
position  of  the  cereal  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
the  East  all  months  sold  lower,  with  the  bulk 
of  transactions  centering  in  July  and  Septem- 
ber delivery.  It  is  the  belief  with  well  in- 
formed operators  that  during  the  recent  de- 
cline there  was  heavy  liquidating,  and  at  the 
lower  prices  strong  parties  bought.  If  this  is 
the  case,  and  all  reliable  information  points 
to  its  being  correct,  then  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
reasonable to  assert  that  better  prices  will 
rule  before  the  current  month  passes.  It  is 
quite  generally  conceded  that  the  Agricultu- 
ral Department's  crop  report,  due  on  next 
month,  will  be  more  favorable  for  the  growing 
crop,  but  this  has  been  discounted  already  by 
the  bears. 

The  closing  prices  per  bushel  at  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  per  cental,  were  as  follows : 

, — Chicago — ,  ,  San  Francisco  , 

May.  July.  May.  Dec.  Seller  '96 

Thursday..  .62  64  ....  1  07 

Friday         60%  62^  63Vt  106% 

Saturday ..  .60  61%  62% 

Monday  ....60H  6\%  62V,  105%  102% 

Tuesday.... 61  62"4  63H  105%       I  02% 

Crop  Prospects.  —  From  the  most  reli- 
able sources  of  information  the  weather 
has  been  exceptionally  fine  for  the  growing 
crop  in  this  State.  While  the  plant  has  not 
made  rapid  growth,  still  it  has  added  to  its 
vigor  and  strength  to  resist  any  unfavorable 
turn  in  the  weather  later  on.  What  is  now 
wanted  in  many  sections,  particularly  where 
heavy  soil  predominates,  is  warmer  growing 
weather.  From  Oregon  and  Washington  our 
advices  report  good  crop  prospects.  Eastern 
advices  continue  to  be  favorable.  Spring  sow- 
ing, it  is  now  stated,  will  show  an  increased 
acreage,  yet  not  sufficient  to  cut  much  of  a 
figure,  owing  to  a  falling  off  in  the  winter 
acreage.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
its  report  on  the  condition  of  foreign  crops 
says:  Great  Britain— Autumn-grown  grain  is 
very  forward  and  is  coming  up  in  most  promis- 
ing condition.  No  apprehension  now  felt  as  to 
possible  danger  to  wheat  from  late  frosts. 
France — The  frost  in  March  did  little  harm. 
Wheat  and  rye  make  a  remarkably  fine  ap- 
pearance. Germany — Crops  are  so  forward  as 
to  excite  apprehension.  Austria-Hungary — 
Prospects  satisfactory.  Russia — Severe  cold 
reported  from  district  of  Odessa;  in  west  and 
north  heavy  rains  and  snow.  Argentine — 
Crop  now  put  at  86,000,000  bushels  and  it  is 
believed  between  30,000,000  and  35,000,000 
bushels  will  be  available  for  export  to  Eu- 
rope. The  prospect  of  a  line  corn  crop  is  not 
questioned.  India — Area  under  wheat  is  re- 
ported at  16.7  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

BARLEY.— Receipts  have  been  light,  caus- 
ing available  supplies  to  be  further  depleted, 
as  the  consumption  has  continued  fairly  free. 
It  is  now  stated  that  the  crop  this  year  will 
be  below  last  year's,  both  in  this  State  and 
Washington,  while  the  season  will  go  out 
with  a  very  small  stock  of  1895.  The  market 
has  ruled  firm  throughout  the  week. 

For  spot  the  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Feed,  70@77%c;  brewing,  80@87%c,  with,  in 


some  cases,  a  slight  advance  paid  on  the  out- 
side figures  for  gilt-edge  brewing. 

For  future  delivery  trading  on  Call  has  been 
fair.    The  fluctuations  have  been  light. 

The  closing  prices  for  No.  1  feed  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows  : 

Dec. 

Thursday   75% 

Friday   74=!£ 

Saturday  

Monday   11% 

Tuesday   74^ 

OATS.— The  market  has  been  featureless. 
The  demand  has  been  light,  while  the  receipts 
have  been  fair.  Crop  prospects  on  this  coast 
are  favorable. 

The  market  is  quoted  steady  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices :    Milling,  80@S7%c;  feed,  65@ 

82%;;  gray,  70@80c;  red,  60c@  ;  Surprise, 

90c@$l. 

CORN. — Business  continues  dull.  The  con- 
sumption and  shipping  demand  has  been  light 
for  several  weeks  past. 

Our  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Large 
yellow,  87%®90c;  small  round,  9714c@$1.00; 
white,  87%@90c. 

BUCKWHEAT.— The  market  is  quiet  at 
80@90c. 

RYE.— Market  dull  at  76i4@78%c. 

FEEDSTUFFS.  — The  market  has  ruled 
steady.  Receipts  of  bran  and  middlings  have 
been  light,  as  has  the  demand.  Other  feed- 
stuffs,  except  roll  barley,  have  ruled  in  buyers' 
favor  at  unchanged  quotations.  The  market  is 
quoted  as  follows:  Bran,  $15@15.50  per  ton  ; 
middlings,  $17@19.50  per  ton;  roll  barley,  $16 
@17  per  ton  ;  feed  corn,  $20@21  per  ton;  oil- 
cake meal,  $20®21  per  ton;  cotton  seed  oil- 
cake, $21  per  ton. 

HAY. — Owing  to  the  near  approach  of  new 
season  receipts  the  market  begins  to  shade 
off,  particularly  for  lower  grades.  Choice 
grades  are  barely  steady. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Wheat,  $8@11.50 
per  ton  ;  oat,  $7®9;  wheat  and  oat.  $8®  11 ;  bar- 
ley, $7@9;  alfalfa,  $7@9 ;  clover,  $6@8.00;  com- 
pressed, $7®  10. 50;  stock,  $6@7. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  30@50c  per 
bale. 

BEANS. — The  market  has  not  changed  much 
since  our  last  review.  Buyers'  wants  seem 
to  be  light,  which  are  met  by  offerings  of 
odds  and  ends.  At  the  East  a  slightly  better 
feeling  is  reported  for  Limas  and  whites. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  for  con- 
signment lots:  Bayos,  90c@1.00;  Small 
Whites,  $1.20®1.35;  Pea,  $1.10@1.30;  Large 
Whites,  90c©$1.00;  Pink,  85@90c;  Reds,  $1.00 
@1.20;  Limas,  $2.70@2.75;  Butter,  $1.10@1.20. 

POTATOES. —  Under  a  growing  scarcity 
and  a  continued  good  demand  old  potatoes  are 
strong  and  slightly  higher.  New  potatoes 
weakened  off,  but  towards  the  close  were 
stronger  owing  to  the  demand  turning  largely 
to  them.  The  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
New,  75c@$1.00  $  100  lbs;  Old— Burbanks, 
45@80c;  Garnet  Chiles,  75@85;  Early  Rose, 
65@75c;  Petalumas  and  Tomales,  50®65c. 

ONIONS.— The  market  has  held  strong 
throughout  the  week  for  old,  but  shaded  off 
for  new.  The  range  of  the  market  is  from 
$1.50@2.00  per  100  pounds.  New  onions,  95c@ 
$1.05. 

VEGETABLES.  —  Seasonable  vegetables 
fluctuate  daily,  prices  being  largely  controlled 
by  receipts.  Peas  and  beans  closed  fairly 
strong,  but  asparagus  and  rhubarb  closed 
easier.  The  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Asparagus,  $1.25@2.75  per  box;  rhubarb,  25® 
75c  per  box  ;  green  peas,  $1@1. 50  per  sack  for 
common,  3@3%c  $  lb  for  sweet;  string  beans, 
5©9c  per  lb. ;  green  pepper,  12%@15c  per  ft  ; 
summer  squash,  8@10c  per  ft  ;  tomatoes,  $1® 
1.25  per  box  ;  cucumbers,  25c@$l  per  box  ;  new 
cabbage,  50c  per  100. 

BUTTER. — The  general  situation  has  been 
unchanged.  Packing  continues  with  dealers, 
retailers  and  dairymen.  Lower  prices  are 
looked  for  with  warmer  weather. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Creamery, 
13@14c;  dairy,  ll@13c. 

CHEESE. — With  freer  offerings  and  a  mod- 
erate demand  the  market  has  sold  lower. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  according  to 
quality,  at  6@7%c  for  new,  and  8@9c  for 
Young  America ;  cream  Cheddar,  9%@lle. 

EGGS. — As  indicated  last  week,  the  market 
sold  lower,  closing  weak,  with  offerings  in  ex- 
cess of  demand. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Store, 
10%@12c;  Oregon,  10%®  12c ;  Eastern,  ll@12c; 
ranch,  12%g)13%c;  duck,  13%@14%c. 

POULTRY.— The  market  has  fluctuated 
slightly  the  past  week.  A  car  of  Eastern  was 
on  the  market  to-day,  which  caused  a  weaker 
feeling  for  some  kinds. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound  15  @  16 

hens  14  ®  15 

Dressed  Turkeys    ® 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4  00@4  50 

:*       young  6  50@8  50 

Broilers   2  00@5  50 

Frvers   5  50(86  50 

Hens  *  00@5  00 

Ducks   4  00@7  50 

Geese,  per  pair    1  25®  1  75 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  25@1  75 

"      young  1  50@2  00 

HOPS.— All  buyers  are  bears  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  with  a  remarkable  unanimity  they 
want  growers  not  to  cultivate  so  much  this 
year.  They  quote  new-season  for  delivery 
when  ready  for  market  on  the  basis  of  7  cents 
a  pound. 

WOOL.— There  is  absolutely  nothing  new 
to  report  in  our  market.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  reports  that  market  as 
follows :  It  was  hoped  that  the  present  week 
would  develop  something  tangible  in  the  way 
of  improvement,  but  a  lessened  general  de- 
mand is  found  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing week.  It  is,  however,  not  expected  that 
any  liberal  or  continuous  call  for  wool  can  be 
maintained,  because  of  the  unusual  caution 
among  buyers.  The  goods  market  shows  some 
little  improvement  under  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence of  a  warmer  temperature,  and  a  good 
quantity  of  light-weight  clothing  has  passed 


Save  on  the  Repair  Bills. 

Economy  has  always  been  the  motto  in  improving  the 
Sharples  Russian  Separator.  Wherever  possible  a  dollar 
has  been  saved  to  the  creamery  men.  In  other 
separators  it  requires  skilled  work  and  an  outlay  of 
from    ten    to    twenty-five   dollars    to    renew    a    bowl  spindle. 


With  the  Russian  the  spindle  is  detachable 
can  be  replaced  by  the  butter  maker  at  less 
one-half  the  cheapest  price  quoted  above.  But 
Russian  is  a  good  all  around  machine.  Under 
of  April  20th,  1896,  H.  W.  Baumgardner  of  Decatur, 
Illinois,  says  :  "  I  run  milk  through  my  Russian  at  a 
temperature  of  fifty  or  sixty  degrees.  I 
milk  to  families ;  it  tests  but  a  very 
butter  fat  and  leaves  both  the  cream 
fectly  sweet."  Mr.  Baumgardner  has 
machine  for  about  a  year,  and  has  paid  nothing  yet 
for    repairs.      Send    for    circulars    and  testimonials. 

P.    M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa., 
Elgin,  111., 
Rutland,  Vt. 


and 
than 

the 
date 


sell  my  skim 
small  trace  of 
and  milk  per- 
only     had  his 


into  consumption.  The  settlement  of  labor 
difficulties  among  clothing  cutters  in  Chicago 
who  have  been  out  on  strikes  will  also  exert  a 
more  favorable  influence.  As  a  rule,  hewever, 
reports  are  still  far  from  encouraging.  The 
same  journal  reports  a  dealer  as  saying: 
"Efforts  are  being  made  to  find  a  market 
abroad  for  our  domestic  clip,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  successful,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  outlet  for  our  abundant 
stocks.  The  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  in 
this  direction,  however,  is  the  foreigners' 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  our  wools.  In  this 
condition  of  things  foreign  wools  are  almost 
unsalable,  except  for  the  best  descriptions  of 
Australian  combings,  with  which  domestic 
wool  does  not  compete.  All  kinds  are  being 
shipped  abroad  wherever  an  opening  can  be 
found,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  most  likely 
destination  of  all  foreign  wools  should  the 
markets  abroad  hold  their  present  level  of 
prices,  of  which  there  is  every  prospect." 

We  quote :  San  Joaquin  and  southern  coast, 
6  months'  growth,  4@5%c;  San  Joaquin,  foot- 
hill, good  to  choice,  7@9c;  San  Joaquin,  year's 
growth,  4%@7c;  Nevada  7@9%c. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Hogs  have  been  forced  on 
the  market  at  another  decline  in  prices,  but 
other  live  stock  is  essentially  unchanged. 

Wholesale  rates  for  dressed  stock  from 
slaughterers  are  as  follows : 

Beef— First  quality,  5@5^c;  second  quality, 
4%®4%c;  third  quality,  3%@4c 

Veal— Large,  5@6c;  small,  6@7c. 

Mutton— Wethers,  5@5%c;  ewe  4%®5c. 

Lamb— Spring,  6@6%c. 

Pork— Live  hogs,  3®314c  for  large,  3%@3%c 
for  small;  dressed,  4%®5%c. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  6,  1896. 
New  York  mail  advices  to  April  31st  are  as 
follows : 

Country  buyers  are  beginning  to  show  more  in- 
terest in  California  fruits  in  consequence  of  the 
reports  regarding  the  damage  to  the  growing  crop 
by  frost.  Numerous  inquiries  for  quotations  and 
information  concerning  lhe  present  conditions  and 
prospects  were  received  to-day,  but  there  were 
very  few  orders.  Local  buyers  are  not  apparently 
as  much  interested  as  they  were  earlier  in  the 
week,  though  there  is  still  a  considerable  inquiry 
for  prunes  and  full  prices  are  paid.  The  demand  is 
chiefly  for  30s,  40s  and  50s,  the  smaller  sizes  being 
neglected.  The  latter,  however,  are  in  small  sup- 
ply and  are  held  at  prices  relatively  higher  than 
those  quoted  for  large  fruit.  It  is  reported  that 
several  carloads  were  sold  to-day  on  the  basis  of 
6c  for  40s  to  50s  in  25-lb.  boxes.  The  demand  for 
raisins  is  moderate  and  little  speculative  interest 
is  manifested.  Holders,  however,  are  very  Arm  in 
their  views,  and  decline  to  release  stock  at  less 
than  3c  for  iwo-crowns  of  the  best  quality,  3%@.4c 
for  three-crowns  and4"4(&5c  for  four-crowns.  Stocks 
of  London  layers  are  in  few  hands,  and  are  firmly 
held  at  90c@$l.  Clusters  are  dull  and  somewhat 
nominal.  Valencia  raisins  arc  firm  and  tending 
upward,  as  are  also  Sultanas,  but  neither  was  in 
much  demand  to-day.  There  was  not  much  in- 
quiry for  figs,  but  the  feeling  was  steady.  Sup- 
plies ot  apricots  and  peaches  in  first,  hands  are 
said  to  be  limited,  but  there  is  not  much  demand, 
and  prices  are  somewhat  nominal.  Trade  in  nuts 
is  slow,  as  usual  at  this  season  of  'he  year,  though 
as  there  seems  to  be  no  pressure  to  sell  except 
possibly  in  Brazils  the  tone  of  the  market  remains 
steady.  There  has  been  a  very  decided  increase  in 
lhe  demand  for  California  canned  fruits  of  all 
descriptions,  but  particularly  for  apricots,  cher- 
ries, peaches  and  pears,  in  consequence  of  the  pros- 


pect of  a  short  crop  this  year,  as  indicated  by  the 
reported  damage  done  by  frost  during  the  past  two 
weeks  to  the  trees  in  the  principal  producing  dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  local  market  there  is  nothing  new  to 
report  since  our  last  review.  Raisins  are  well 
held,  and  to  secure  supplies  full  rates,  if  not 
at  a  slight  advance,  have  to  be  paid  by  buy- 
ers. The  demand  for  other  fruits  is  light  and 
confined  to  assorted  carload  lots.  The  light 
obtainable  supplies  keep  prices  well  up.  The 
near  approach  of  new-season  supplies  keep 
buyers  from  anticipating  their  wants,  both  on 
this  coast  and  at  the  East.  The  market  is 
quoted  on  the  following  basis:  Peaches, 
3@4%cents;  apricots,  7@9  cents;  sun-dried 
apples,  1%@2  cents;  evaporated,  4@4%  cents ; 
prunes,  3@3%  cents  for  the  four  sizes,  and 
pitted  plums,  4@i%  cents;  raisins,  2-crowns, 
2%  cents;  3-crowns,  2%  cents. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Reports  regarding  crops  continue  conflict- 
ing, but  the  concensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  frost  damages  have  been  exaggerated, 
for  while  some  sections  will  have  from  poor  to 
a  fair  outturn  others  will  be  fair  to  good. 
This  does  not  apply  to  grapes,  for  this  crop 
will  be  small  compared  with  former  seasons. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn  canners  and  driers  are 
not  in  the  market  for  fruit,  but  with  fuller 
and  more  definite  information  regarding  the 
crop  they  will  come  in  as  buyers ;  but  this  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  for  another  week. 

BERRIES.— The  first  currants  of  the  sea- 
son were  sent  in  yesterday  by  S.  Rogers  of 
San  Leandro.  They  sold  at  $1.50  a  box.  After 
advancing  under  light  receipts  strawberries 
weakened  towards  the  close,  owing  to  freer 
receipts.  The  are  quoted  at  the  close  at  $6 
®9  a  chest  for  Longworths  and  $3.50@5  for 
large.  Gooseberries  are  quoted  at  25@35 
cents  a  drawer  and  2%©3  cents  a  pound  in 
sacks. 

TREE  FRUITS.— Receipts  of  cherries  are 
increasing,  but  the  quality  is  generally  poor. 
The  market  is  quoted  for  cherries  as  follows  : 
White,  40fr?(85c;  red,  50@75c;  black,  90c.  It  is 
reported  that  apricots  are  offered  at  $30  a  ton 
and  Royal  Anne  cherries  at  8@10  cents  a 
pound.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  asking 
price  for  the  latter  is  not  entertained  by 
buyers. 

GRAPES.— A  report  is  current,  but  not 
verified,  that  $30  a  ton  has  been  offered  for 
wine  grapes  in  Sonoma  and  Napa  valleys. 

CITRUS  FRUITS.— There  is  nothing  new 
to  report.  About  all  of  the  oranges  coming  in 
are  poor  and  badly  assorted,  if  assorted  at  all. 
The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  for  oranges : 
Seedlings,  $l®2.00  per  box;  navels,  $1.50@3, 
with  fancy  selling  higher.  Lemons,  com- 
mon to  fair,  fl@1.50;  good  to  choice,  $1.75® 
2.50,  with  some  very  choice  selling  at  a  slight 
advance.  

County  roads  in  China  are  never 
bounded  by  fences,  but  are  entirely 
undefined.  While  the  farmer  has  the 
right  to  plow  up  any  road  passing 
through  his  land,  drivers  of  vehicles 
have  an  equal  right,  and  they  exercise 
it,  to  traverse  any  part  of  the  country 
at  large. 
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From  the  Worthy  Lecturer. 


STATE    GRANGE    LEGISLATIVE  METHODS 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

For  several  years  the  State  Grange 
of  Massachusetts  has  employed  a  Leg- 
islative Agent  to  care  for  the  interests 
of  agriculture  in  our  State  Legislature, 
writes  Hon.  E.  D.  Howe,  Master  of  the 
State  Grange.  He  belongs  to  the  so- 
called  "  third  house,"  men  not  elected 
by  the  people,  but  by  law  allowed  to 
register  as  working  in  the  interests  of 
such  corporations  or  associations  as 
find  it  advisable  to  prevent  or  remove 
unfriendly  legislation,  and  who  employ 
these  lobbyists  to  represent  them. 
Their  work  is  mostly  done  in  the  com- 
mittee heariugs,  where  the  petitioners 
for  or  the  remonstrants  against  pro- 
posed bills  are  allowed  to  present  their 
case  in  the  strongest  manner  possible. 

When  the  hearings  are  closed  and 
the  committee  are  ready  to  report,  the 
Legislative  Agent  then  uses  his  ut- 
most efforts  to  secure  the  pledge  of 
enough  members  to  carry  or  defeat  the 
bill,  according  as  his  constituents  favor 
or  oppose  the  measure. 

Too  many  farmers  do  not  realize 
what  their  legislators  are  doing  until 
they  run  against  the  laws  they  have 
made.  The  easiest  and  most  oppor- 
tune time  to  remedy  evil  legislation  is 
before  it  is  enacted.  Again,  a  single 
farmer,  no  matter  how  intelligent  and 
capable,  will  not  command  the  hearing 
before   a  legislative  committee  that 
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WHAT  WE  SAY  WE  DO 


Avoid 
Complica- 
tions 

As  you  would  avoid  a  plague. 
A  complicated  grain  harvester  is  a 
plague.  Truer  words  were  never 
written  than  those  of  the  late  Dr. 
Holmes,  when  he  said  "The  more 
wheels  there  are  in  a  watch  or  in  a 
brain,  the  more  trouble  they  are  to 
take  care  of."  The  simplicity  of 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machines 
has  won  for  them  thousands  of 
friends.  The  new  Open  Elevator  is 
the  simplest  of  harvesters  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  disorders  and  disar- 
rangements resulting  from  the  com- 
plicated construction  of  so  many 
so-called  grain  cutting  machines. 
There's  nothing  complicated  about 
McCormick  Mowers,  either.  They 
need  oiling  occasionally,  but  they 
don't  bind,  clog-up  and  "go  to 
smash,"  after  the  manner  of  the  or- 
dinary mower.  Same  is  true  of  the 
McCormick  Corn  Harvester.  Its 
construction  embodies  the  only  cor- 
rect principle — the  only  principle 
that  will  work  in  a  Corn  Harvester. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower! 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
are  unequalled  for  capacity,  light- 
draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 

Chicago. 
Agents  everywhere. 

POISON 

For  Farm  and  Orchard  Pests. 

Strychnine,  Phosphorus.  Carbon  Bisulphide, 
PariH  Green,  London  Purple.  Whale  Oil  Soup, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Low's  Bait  Oil,  in  lots  to  suit. 


R.  GATES  &  CO., 

DRUGGISTS, 

417  Sansome  St. 


S.  F. 


the  same  farmer  will  if  it  is  known 
that  he  represents  one  hundred  or  one 
thousand  other  farmers.  If  necessary, 
the  State  Grange  Legislative  Agent 
will  ask  for  the  attendance  of  large 
delegations  of  interested  Patrons,  and 
the  impression  is  then  conveyed  that 
there  is  a  very  general  interest  in  the 
matter  at  issue. 

Petitions  and  resolutions,  if  strongly 
supported,  also  carry  much  weight. 

By  such  methods  as  above  was  our 
Massachusetts  anti-color  oleomargarine 
law  enacted,  which  law  has  since  been 
copied  by  many  other  States,  and,  al- 
though hotly  contested,  has  been  de- 
clared by  our  Supreme  Court  to  be 
constitutional. 

In  Massachusetts  we  cannot  hope  to 
carry  legislation  simply  by  force  of 
numbers,  for  farmers  constitute  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  voters ;  but  we 
can  carry  legislation  by  force  of  logic. 
And  after  all,  that  is  the  only  kind  of 
legislation  that  is  effectual. 

California  State  Grange  legislative 
committees  are  not  without  some  ex- 
perience in  the  above  pursuit,  but  the 
writer  does  not  call  to  mind  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  well  organized  scheme 
to  secure  desired  legislation  or  to  pre- 
vent the  enactment  of  undesirable. 

The  next  State  Grange  will  do  well 
to  inaugurate  a  similar  system. 

YUBA  CITY  GRANGE  MEETING. 

This  Grange  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  on  May  2d.  The  attendance 
was  fair  and  a  very  lively  session  was 
had.  Worthy  Master  Harter  being 
unavoidably  absent,  the  Overseer  pre- 
sided. After  transacting  routine  busi- 
ness, the  Committee  on  Mass  Meeting 
and  Picnic  reported  progress.  The 
chairman  stated  that,  after  fixing  the 
date  for  the  picnic  at  April  30th,  be- 
sides the  fickle  weather,  a  number  of 
other  more  or  less  serious  reasons  ap- 
peared why  the  day  was  not  well 
chosen.  Then  it  was  deferred  to  May 
15th,  but  the  continued  damp  and 
blustery  weather  demanded  further 
consideration  and  again  a  further  post- 
ponement was  ordered  to  May  22d,  at 
which  time  it  was  hoped  the  meeting 
will  take  place.  He  statpd  that 
Worthy  Past  Lecturer  Bro.  S  Good- 
enough  of  Oakland  would  address  the 
meeting  from  the  Grange  standpoint 
and  that  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  of  Red 
Bluff  had  been  invited  to  address  the 
farmers  on  topics  of  his  own  choosing. 
Governor  Budd,  he  said,  had  also  been 
advised  of  the  change  of  date  and 
would  attend  if  official  duties  did  not 
interfere. 

For  some  reason  hardly  explainable, 
the  three  passenger  trains  going  north 
pass  up  late  in  the  evening  and  return 
southward,  two  before  daylight  and 
the  other  at  8  a.  m.  A  change  beiug 
urged,  Bro.  B.  F.  Walton  offered  the 
following,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

/iY.<nfri<l,  That  this  Grange  most  respect- 
fully urge  the  management  of  the  S.  P.  Ii.  R. 
Co.  to  provide  this  section  with  a  morning 
train  from  San  Francisco  to  arrive  here  at 
about  11  a.  m.  ami  an  afternoon  train  to  San 
Francisco  leaving  here  at  about  1 :30  or  2  p.  m. 

The  State  Lecturer  spoke  of  the  re- 
cent outdoor  meeting  of  Tulare  Grange 
and  suggested  that  it  might  prove  a 
very  agreeable  diversion  for  Yuba  City 
Grange  to  hold  an  outdoor  meeting  at 
one  of  the  many  pleasant  homes  in  the 
vicinity.  The  suggestion  was  acted  on 
and  Bro.  P.  L.  Bunce  at  once  placed 
his  elegant  grounds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Grange,  which  was  as  promptly 
accepted.  Since  the  space  is  prac- 
tically unlimited  as  a  Grange  hall,  all 
Patrons  are  invited  to  attend  at  1:30 
p.  m.  on  June  6th. 

Grange  finances  also  came  in  for  at- 
tention, and  altogether  the  session  was 
one  of  the  best  held  in  many  months. 

Encouraging  reports  come  to  the 
Worthy  Master  and  other  officers  of 
the  State  Grange  from  the  following 
subordinate  Granges:  New  Hope, 
Santa  Rosa,  San  Jose,  Highland,  San 
Antonia,  South  Sutter,  Sacramento, 
American  River,  Petaluma,  Eden, 
North  Butte,  Grass  Valley,  Yuba  City 
and  Stockton. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Muzzy,  Lecturer  of 
Eden   Grange,     reports    to   this  de- 


partment that  Eden  Grange  recently 
discussed  the  National  Bulletin  Ques- 
tion, ''Should  Immigration  Be  Re- 
stricted? and  that  the  almost  unani- 
mous sentiment  .was  "  Yes."  The 
qualification  to  be  imposed  was  that 
all  should  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
The  Lecturer  adds:  "Our  Grange 
has  taken  up  some  literary  exercises 
during  the  Lecturer's  hour,  such  as 
short  reading,  quotations  and  essays. 
This  with  music  adds  new  life  to  our 
gatherings." 


Presidential  Coincidence. 


John  Adams  was  eight  years  older 
than  his  successor,  Thomas  Jefferson; 
he  eight  years  older  than  James  Madi- 
son; he  eight  years  older  than  James 
Monroe,  and  he  eight  years  older  than 
John  Q.  Adams. 

George  Washington  ended  his  term 
as  President  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  so, 
too  did  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Madison  and  James  Monroe. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams 
both  died  on  the  same  day,  July  4,  1826, 
exactly  fifty  years  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  One  other  President, 
James  Monroe,  died  on  July  4.  His 
death  accurred  in  1831. 

Every  President,  it  is  said,  with  the 
single  exception  of  William  H.  Harrison, 
has  had  blue  eves. — The  Young  Idea. 


Without  a  proper  amount  of  carbon 
in  food,  one  suffers  from  cold,  and  is 
without  energy.  The  foods  that  con- 
tain the  largest  amount  of  heat  and 
energy  (chiefly  in  the  form  of  starch) 
are  barley  and  rice.  In  100  ounces  of 
barley  or  rice  76  ounces  are  pure  heat- 
giving  or  energy-producing  materials. 
Next  to  these  comes  wheat,  which  con- 
tains 69  ounces  of  carbon  in  the  100 
ounces;  and,  after  that,  figs  and  dates, 
but  in  these  cases  the  heat  and  energy 
producing  elements  are  presented  in 
the  form  of  sugar.  One  hundred 
ounces  of  the  substances  of  either  of 
these  foods  contain  66  ounces  of  heat 
and  energy  producing  material.  Next 
to  these  comes  oatmeal  with  its  63 
ounces,  and  after  this  the  pulse  tribe, 
peas  and  beans,  which  average  from  50 
to  60  ounces  of  heat  and  euergy  pro- 
ducing material  in  every  100  ounces. 
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0  It  is  kept  clean  by  a  farmer's  wife 

1  who  is  up-to-date  and  knows  a  good 
©  thing  when  she  gets  it.  Every 
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q  the  greatest  enemy  to  dirt. 
©  farm-house  kitchen  should  have  it. 
9  Saves  the  former's  wife  many  an 
©  hour's  hard  work.  Put  up  in  large 
©  packages  at  25c.  each, 
9  eery  or  general  stores. 

©  fini.ii  nest  Washish  Powdkr  has 
an  additional  value  to  tlie  farmer  fur 
destroying  insects,  ^nfl  us yournanie 
and  address  and  wc  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  keroRene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  und  trees  and  livestock. 


At  all  gro- 


CAUSED  BY  VACCINATION. 


From  the  Journal.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Every  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Meldrum  ave- 
nue and  Chatnplain  street,  Detroit,  knows 
Mrs.  McDonald,  and  many  a  neighbor  has  rea- 
son to  feel  grateful  to  her  for  the  kind  and 
friendly  interest  she  has  manifested  in  cases 
of  illness. 

She  is  a  kind-hearted  friend,  a  natural 
nurse,  and  an  intelligent  and  refined  lady. 

To  a  reporter  she  recently  talked  at  some 
length  about  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills,  giving 
some  very  interesting  instances  of  her  own 
immediate  knowledge  of  marvelous  cures,  and 
the  universal  beneficence  of  the  remedy  to 
those  who  had  used  it. 

"  I  have  reason  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  McDon- 
ald, "something  of  the  worth  of  this  medi- 
cine, for  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  my  own 
immediate  family.  My  daughter  Kittie  is  at- 
tending high  school,  and  has  never  been  very 
strong  since  she  began,  I  suppose  she  studies 
hard,  and  she  has  quite  a  distance  to  go  every 
day.  When  the  smallpox  broke  out  all  of  the 
school  children  had  to  be  vaccinated.  I  took 
her  over  to  Dr.  Jameson  and  he  vaccinated 
her.  I  never  saw  such  an  arm  in  my  life  and 
the  doctor  said  he  never  did.  She  was  broken 
cut  on  her  shoulders  and  back  and  was  just  as 
sick  as  she  could  be.  To  add  to  it  all  neural- 
gia set  in,  and  the  poor  child  was  in  misery. 
She  is  naturally  of  a  nervous  temperament 
and  suffered  most  awfully.  Even  after  she 
recovered  the  neuralgia  did  not  leave  her. 
Stormy  days,  or  days  that  were  damp  or  pre- 
ceded a  storm,  she  could  not  go  out  at  all. 
She  was  pale  and  thin,  and  had  no  appetite. 

"  I  have  forgotten  just  who  told  me  about 
the  Pink  Pills,  but  I  got  some  for  her  and  they 
cured  her  right  up.  She  has  a  nice  color  in 
her  face,  eats  and  sleeps  well,  goes  to  school 
every  day,  and  is  well  and  strong  in  every 
particular.  I  have  never  heard  of  anything  to 
build  up  the  blood  to  compare  with  Pink  Pills. 
I  shall  always  keep  them  in  the  house  and 
recommend  them  to  my  neighbors." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are 
considered  an  unfailing  specific  in  such  dis- 
eases as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralvsis, 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheuma- 
tism, nervous  headache,  the  after-effects  of 
la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and 
sallow  complexions,  that  tired  feeling  result- 
ing from  nervous  prostration;  all  diseases  re- 
sulting from  vitiated  humors  in  the  blood, 
such  as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  They 
are  also  a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  fe- 
males, such  as  suppressions,  irregularities, 
and  all  forms  of  weakness.  In  men  they  effect 
a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork,  or  excesses  of  whatever  na- 
ture. Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all 
dealers,  or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
price  (50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50— 
they  are  never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  1001  by 
addressing  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Glass  houses  of  a  very  substantial 
kind  can  now  be  built.  Silesian  glass 
makers  are  turning  out  glass  bricks  for 
all  sorts  of  building  purposes,  claiming 
for  them  such  advantages  as  variety  of 
shape,  free  transmission  of  light, 
strength,  cheapness,  and  general 
adaptability.  Where  complete  diffusion 
of  light  is  needed,  as  in  factories,  con- 
servatories, courtyards,  etc.,  they  are 
especially  suitable. 


Regarding  the  growth  of  population 
in  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
duriDg  the  decennial  period  1885-95, 
the  aggregate  increase  was  29,922,800. 
Russia  added  12,510,800  to  her  exist- 
ing population;  Germany,  4,522,600; 
Austria-Hungarv,  3,502,200;  Great 
Britain,  2,452,400;  Turkey,  1.100,000; 
France.  67,100. 


1  Feel  Guilty 


That  I  have  not  before  this  informed  you  of  the 
great  good  your  Elixir  has  done  to  my  father.  He 
was  taken  last  February  with  sciatica,  and  suf- 
fered only  as  one  can  with  that  trouble.  We 
called  nur  family  doctor,  who  said  "very  little 
could  be  done  in  such  a  case."  He  grew  worse  In- 
stead of  better  under  the  doctor's  treatment:  and 
finally,  by  solicitation  of  a  friend,  tried  Tuttle'f 
Family  Klixir,  the  tirst  application  relieviDg  him 
so  much  that  he  slept  quietly— what  he  had  been 
unable  to  do  for  weeks.  He  took  it  inwardlr— be- 
fore meals— and  was  bathed  in  it  nightly,  and  by 
its  use  has  been  cured  of  the  trouble,  which  seems 
miraculous  at  his  age,  for  he  will  be  ninety  next 
April. 

He  is  as  smart  as  must  men  at  seventy,  taking 
care  of  our  horse  and  doing  very  much  work  about 
our  place.  The  horse  is  one  that  has  been  saved 
by  your  Klixir.  He  was  dead  lame,  but  by  Its 
daiiy  use  and  by  bandaging  the  ankle  he  has  been 
cured.  My  father,  Alden  Sampson,  can  be 
any  dav  at  31  Lyle  Street.  Oak  Grove,  Maiden,  to 
testify  to  the  truth  of  the  above.  Sincerely  yours, 

M.  S.  WHETMOBt 

31  Lyle  Street.  Oak  Grove,  Maiden. 


The  eyes  of  fish  and  birds  are  round, 
with  no  angles  at  the  corners. 
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A  description  by  J.  W.  Dickerson  of 
the  running  of  a  telephone  line  from 
Leadville  to  Aspen,  Colorado,  shows 
that  telephone   construction   in  the 
Rockies  is  not  all  plain  sailing.  It  took 
two  months  to  cover  the  entire  length, 
48  miles.     In  ordinary  construction, 
the  poles  would  be  set  42  to  the  mile, 
but  at  certain   points,  where  sharp 
turns   were  necessary,    the  number 
would  sometimes  be  increased  to  75  to 
the  mile.    The  members  of  the  con- 
struction gang  had  to  be  as  expert  as 
axmen  as  they  were  as  linemen,  for 
when  timber  was  encountered  a  path 
of  200  feet  on  each  side  of  the  line  had 
"to  be  cleared  in  order  that  wires  might 
not  be  broken  when  trees  were  blown 
over  by  the  terrific  blasts  which  at 
times  prevail  in  that  region.    A  great 
deal  of  the  comparative  slowness  of  the 
installation  was  owing  to  the  inability 
of  the  workmen  to  labor  in  such  a  rari- 
fied  atmosphere.    At  one  point  the 
wires  were  strung  at  an  elevation  of 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  In  such 
an  altitude  the  lineman  soon  becomes 
completely  tired  ;  after  he  has  climbed 
two  or  three  poles,  he  has  to  take  a 
rest  to  recuperate  his  energies.  The 
preparation  of  the  holes  for  the  poles, 
which  would  have  been  tedious  in  sim- 
ilar ground  even  in  an  ordinary  atmos- 
phere,  was  an  especially  slow  and 
fatiguing  operation.  It  was  often  neces- 
sary to  blast  a  hole  for  the  pole  by  the 
use  of  giant  powder,  and  an  ex-miner, 
who  had  had  an  extensive  experience 
with  explosives,  was  assigned  to  the 
job.  The  digging  of  one  pole  hole  would 
sometimes  occupy  him  for  a  whole  day, 
working  honestly.    Over  300  pounds  of 
powder  were  used  on  the  line  for  this 
purpose.  When  the  Continental  Divide 
was  reached,  the  poles  had  to  be  aban- 
doned and  the  wires  were  placed  in  a 
submarine  cable,  which  was  buried  in  a 
two-foot  trench  for  a  distance  of  7, GOO 
feet.    The  advisability  of  abandoning 
aerial  construction  at  this  point  was 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the 
company  who  maintain  the  Denver  and 
Leadville  line.    At  one  point  on  that 
line,  Mosquito  pass,  the  poles  were 
originally  set  100  feet  apart.    As  soon 
as  the  wires  were  covered  with  sleet 
they  promptly  snapped  and  the  line 
was  useless.    Double  the  number  of 
poles  were  then  used,  with  the  same  re- 
sult. The  space  between  the  poles  was 
then  reduced  to  15  feet,  but  as  soon  as 
the  sleet  came  the  line  was  swept  down 
flat.  Eventually  an  underground  cable 
was  laid  for  two  and  a  half  miles  and 
there  has  been  no  trouble  since. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—The  California  combination  of  redwood 
lumber  sellers  have  raised  the  price  $1  per  M. 
all  along  the  line. 

—The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  all  its 
properties  is  to  be  sold  at  West  Superior, 
Wis.,  before  July  1st,  '96. 

—California  shipments  of  green  and  dried 
fruit  for  '95  amounted  to  360,459  tons,  of  which 
156,845  tons  were  shipped  by  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

—The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  has  reduced  wool 
rates  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  greasy  wool  eighty  cents  and  scoured 
wool  one  dollar  per  cental. 

-It  is  expected  that  the  bridge  across  the 
Merced  will  be  built  in  time  to  move  a  portion 
of  this  season's  San  Joaquin  wheat  crop  on  the 
Valley  road  to  tide  water. 

— It  is  said  that  the  white  ant  in  Central 
America  will  destroy  pine,  but  will  not  touch 
California  redwood  or  fir.  A  good  trade  is  be- 
ing developed  in  these  countries. 

—At  the  request  of  the  San  Francisco  sub- 
treasury  Secretary  Carlisle  has  directed  the 
coinage  of  $50,000  in  pennies,  nickles  and 
dimes,  for  distribution  in  California. 

—From  motives  of  economy  the  narrow 
gauge  South  Pacific  Coast  road  to  Santa  Cruz 
will,  after  the  1st  of  next  month,  be  consoli- 
dated with  the  broad  gauge  Coast  road  from 
Third  and  Townsend. 

—The  Puget  Sound  and  Central  American 
Steamship  Company  say  that  by  June  1st 
they  will  dispatch  four  ships  from  Seattle, 
Wash.,  to  Central  American  points  with  car- 
goes constituted  mainly  of  goods  sold  by  Se- 
attle wholesalers. 

—The  California  manufacturers  of  blasting 
and  gun  powder  have  been  trying  to  consoli- 
date. Increased  consumption  occasions  little 
profit  owing  to  competition.  Three  San  Fran- 
cisco companies  make  nearly  15,000,000  pounds 
of  dynamite  annually. 

—The  Treadwell  Bros,  expect  to  have  their 
railroad  from  Stockton  to  the  Corral  Hollow 
coal  mines  finished  in  thirty  days,  when  they 
calculate  on  employing  1000  men  and  daily 
turning  out  3000  tons  of  coal.  They  propose 
to  carry  the  coal  from  Stockton  to  this  city  in 
steel  barges. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  21,  1896. 

558,629.— Preserving  Fruits,  etc.— C.  F.Buckley, 
S.  F. 

558,548.— Picture  Hanger— W.  P.  Cave,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Cal. 

558,633.— Water  Heater— G.  H.  Colt,  San  Jacinto, 
Cal. 

558,645.— Transporting  Earth,  etc.— A.  S.  Halli- 
dle,  S.  F. 

558,879  — Basket  Carrier— L.  S.  Manning,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

558,513.— Fire  Lighter— J.  T.  McDowell,  Ellens- 
burg,  Wash. 

558,510.— Furnace— C.  W.  &  J.  A.  Mohr,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

558,K35.— Power  Transmitter— F.  Rademachcr, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

558,620.— Car  Coupling— D.  J.  Stevenson,  Bakers- 
field,  Cal. 

558,625.— Advertising  Clock— R.  g.  Wenzel, 
S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


4  Free  Offers! 


Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies. 
For  special  and  general  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  makes  and  prices  of  dairy 
supplies,  Separators,  large  or  small,  Babcock 
Testers,  Engines,  Boilers,  Cheese  Vats,  Tor- 
nado Feed  Cutters,  etc.,  as  well  as  close  es- 
timates on  Creamery  plants  of  any  capacity, 
write  R.  E.  Steele,  109  California  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber promptly  renewing  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion. 

Second — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  for  the  same. 

Third— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Rural. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

In  any  communication  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  binder  is  desired,  and  to  what  ad- 
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No.  34  Ideal  Road  Wagon,  open  (weight,  3(X)  lbs),  shafts  I  Write  for 

No.  35A  Ideal  Road  Wagon,  Canopy  Top  (weight,  320  lbs  ),  shafts  J  Prices. 

15-16  Axles— Canopy  Tops  have  Side  Curtains— Child's  Seat  in  Rear,  $6  extra. 
These  are  the  latest  and  handsomest  things  cut  in  the  Road  Wagon  line  and  are  great 
sellers.  The  slats  in  panels  are  beautifully  blended  from  light  to  dark  red,  and  handsomely 
finished.  Round  corner  seat  and  body.  Tne  wagons  are  positively  A  Uraile.  bsing  made  by 
the  manufacturers  of  our  Paritan  grade  of  vehicles.  Hung  on  Kauffman  Side  Springs,  patent- 
ed, there  is  no  weight  oa  side  bars,  and  they  will  not  sag  or  get  out  of  shape.  Trimming  is  of 
high  quality  leather  and  cushions  and  back  are  stuffed  with  hair.  Nickel  rail  on  dash.  These 
wagous  are  furnished  with  Daisy  Wheels,  with  full  staggered  spokes,  making  the  stiffest, 
strongest  wheel  on  earth. 


No.  314— 1VUKLU  IJKATK.lt  Buggy,  Shafts  (weight.  4Ai  lbs.  crated).  S82.50. 

The  Best  Buggy  on  Earth  for  the  Money. 

WITH  BOOT,  TOE  PADS,  CARPET,  APRON  AND  WRENCH. 

BEAUTIFUL!        STYLISH!  SERVICEABLE! 

Order  our  New  Style  for  1896.      Round  Corner  Seats      Full  nickel  trimmed,  and  with  high  panel  back. 


No.  1S>!4 — DANDY  WAGON,  With  Shafts. 

The  above  latest  style  Dandy  Wagon  is  rapidly  taking  front  rank  as  a  roomy,  easy  riding,  family 
wagon  honestly  constructed  of  good  materials  at  a  low  price.  It  is  truly  a  wonderrul  wagon  for  the  money. 
Body  hangs  low,  being  only  29  inches  from  the  eround.  thus  making  entrance  easy.  Wood  Axle  Stock  on 
front  axle.  Well  Ironed  Reach.  Steel  Tires  with  1  inch  tread  and  >4  inch  thick.  Drop  tail  gate.  Write  for 
prices. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  of  every  description. 
HOOKER    8c     CO.,    1£>  and 


We  will  replace  every  BROKEN  axle  no 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  brt>ke. 


RCSHFOBD  HOLLOW  STEEL  AXI.K  FARM  WAGONS, 

Strongest  and  Lightest  Running 

WAGON    I [M    THE  WORLD. 

VEHICLES  in  great  variety.    Agents  for  the  Barnes,  Union,  World,  Geneva  and  Manhattan  Bicycles. 
18    DRUMAA    STREET,    S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


JACKSON '  S 

CELEBRATED 

"Light  Weight" 
Horse  Fork. 


Reduced  Prices. 

3  and  3'4-foot,  4  tines  $12  50 

■1  and  4>,£-foot,  4  tines         15  00 

5  and  6-foot,  6  tines   20  00 

Liberal  discount  to  dealers. 


JACKSON'S 
"LIGHT  WEIGHT" 
HORSE  FORKS 

need  no  introduction,  as  they 
have  been  the  only  fork  on  the 
market  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  MANY  THOUSANDS  of 
them  are  in  daily  use  all  over 
the  PACIFIC  COAST. 

THEY  STILL  MAINTAIN  THEIR  SUPREMACY 

For  Lightness,  Strength  and  Durability.    No  pains  are  spared  to  make  them  perfect  in  every 

particular. 

THE  PRICES  HAVE  BEEN  REDUCED  TO  SUIT  THE  HARD  TIMES. 

Every  Fanner  should  have  at  least  one  of  these  Forks. 

We  also  manufacture  Centrifugal  Pumps  and  Compound  Steam  Engines;  and  in  the  near 
future  will  place  upon  the  market  OIL  MOTORS  of  latest  design  and  greatest  economy  and 
efficiency. 
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machine.  MADE  RIGHT,  RUNS 
RIGHT.  PRICE  RIGHT. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Hay  Rakes; 

Walter  A  Wood  St  It- Binders. 

Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 

421-423  MARKET  ST..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 
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PRESSESJ 
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I.J.TRUMAN  SCO., 

San  Francisco, 

For  Catalogue  and 
Prices. 


TRACTION  ENGINE  for  sale  cheap. 


BICYCLES 


SOLD  AT  WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. 


t-20  Cash— Balance  in 
six  monthly  installments;  quality  guaranteed. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO., 

Ofllce:  Mills  Building. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Standard 
Mowers. 


Write  to 

Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal., 

For  Catalogue 
and  Prices. 


Reliable 
Steel 
Hay  Rake. 


Our  IMPLEMENTS 
ARB  THE 
STANDARD  of  the 

World— the 
Model  for  others  to 
Copy. 


patents! 

'  ^2^Ar7eT  ST.S.F' 


KROQH 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Successors  to 
The  8.  F.  Tool  Co. 

Builders  of  all  kinds 
of  Pumping  Machinery 
for  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  Land. 


Triple  Acting  Pumps,  Deep  Well  Pumps, 
Windmills,  Tanks  for  Water  and  Wine,  Link 
Belt  Elevators  and  Conveyors,  Link  Chain  and 
Sprocket  Wheels.  Wine  Presses  hydraulic  or 
screw).  Grape  Crushers  and  Stemmers,  Pipe 
and  Fittings. 

OFFICES  AND  WORKS: 

51  Beale  and  9  to  17  Stevenson, 

San    Francisco,  Cal. 


TTILVI 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  lii.uoo  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A  T.AMES,  Gait, Cal. 
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A  Stock  Parade. 


The  most  striking  feature  of  our  live-stock  exhibi- 
tions is  the  stock  parade,  which  usually  takes  place 
on  several  mornings  during  our  State  Fairs.  It  is  a 
popular  feature  and  draws  to  the  benches  of  the 
grand  stand  a  throng  inferior  only  to  that  collected 
by  an  exciting  speed  trial.  It  occurs  usually  rather 
early  on  one  of  our  summery  September  mornings 
before  the  torrid  heat  descends  and  while  it  is  still 
warm  enough  for  the  lightest  and  most  graceful  cos- 
tumes. The  scene  is  on  the  whole  more  delightful 
than  one  sees  in  the  same  place  in  the  afternoon. 
Not  only  is  nature  in  a  kinder  mood,  but  the  people 


many  a  good  bull  has  been  sold  to  a  purchaser  who 
gained  his  first  moving  impression  of  good  stock  from 
what  he  saw  at  the  time  of  the  parade. 

The  engraving  on  this  page,  from  a  report  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  just  issued,  gives  an  in- 
timation of  the  scene  to  which  we  allude.  It  is  only 
partial,  for  it  shows  but  two  breeds  of  the  many 
which  always  appear  and  probably  only  a  herd  or 
two  of  those  breeds.  We  have  seen  at  Sacramento 
parades  of  closely  led  animals  which  extended  beyond 
the  circuit  of  the  mile  track — in  fact  making  a  lap  of 
considerable  distance.  And  what  that  means  with 
the  horses  groomed  to  silky  sheen,  the  cattle  combed 
and  washed  to  perfect  cleanliness,  and  their  colors 


State    Horticultural  Society. 


The  chief  topic  considered  by  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  its  meeting  at  Sacramento  on  Friday 
of  last  week  was  irrigation,  that  subject  being  intro- 
duced by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard.  The  Professor  said 
that  much  water  made  the  fruit  too  aciduous  and  of 
a  poor  quality.  If  there  was  too  little  water  the  fruit 
would  be  dry  and  small.  The  thing  to  be  avoided  in 
California  was  to  not  irrigate  too  much.  If  the 
ground  was  soaked  all  the  season,  the  roots  would 
run  near  to  the  surface  and  a  drought  would  prob- 
ably kill  the  tree.  Irrigation  had  much  to  do  with 
the  flavor  of  fruit.    Fruit  men   should  study  the 


A   STOCK   PARADE    AT   A    CALIFORNIA    STATE    FAIR — HEREFORDS    AND   GALLOWAYS   IN   THE  FOREGROUND. 


are  not  moved  to  the  intense  emotions  of  the  racing 
throng.  They  have  no  anxiety  as  to  loss  or  gain  and 
resulting  comfort  or  distress;  their  faces  are  light- 
ened by  the  anticipation  of  the  pleasant  sights  they 
seek,  and  they  have  no  apprehensions  whatever. 
The  benches  are  well  filled  with  gaily  dressed  ladies 
and  joyous  children  sport  through  the  passageways. 
Below,  along  the  quarter  stretch,  is  the  multitude  of 
men,  but  they  are  not  the  noisy,  angry  crowd  which 
besieges  the  pool  sellers.  They  have  a  more  mate- 
rialistic view  of  the  affair  than  characterizes  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  stand  above,  but  they,  too,  in  their 
way,  have  come  to  enjoy  and  to  admire.  Indeed,  the 
stock  parade  is,  as  a  whole,  one  of  the  most  innocent 
and  valuable  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  popular  feat- 
ures of  a  great  fair. 

The  relations  of  the  parade  to  the  breeding  inter- 
est are  unquestionably  important.  Many  are  led  by 
the  general  view  of  improved  animals  to  inquire 
more  closely  into  their  uses  and  values  and  to  con- 
trast their  forms  and  outlines  with  the  conceptions 
they  carry  from  habitual  sight  of  scrub  or  common 
stock.  The  result  is  that  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  stock  is  sought  at  the  show  stalls  and  no  doubt 


brought  to  their  best  appearance  and  other  animals 
in  their  best  condition,  nothing  less  than  a  sight  of  it 
can  declare. 

In  the  forgrounds  of  the  two  pictures  are  two 
famous  beef  breeds  which  are  making  a  good  record 
in  California  as  elsewhere.  On  the  left  are  the  Here- 
fords  with  their  characteristic  white  faces  and  white 
under  lines;  and  on  the  left  the  Galloways  with  their 
jet  black  changing  only  to  a  brown-black  and  seldom 
even  that.  These  are  the  cattle  of  W.  T.  Gibson,  of 
Woodland:  very  neat  specimens  of  their  breed. 


By  the  recent  decision  of  Judge  Otis,  hitherto  re- 
ported in  the  Rural,  it  was  determined  that  the 
San  Bernardino  Horticultural  Commission  consists 
of  Dr.  Pierson,  H.  B.  Muscott  and  S.  A.  Pease,  and 
not  solely  of  Mr.  Pease.  A  San  Bernardino  letter 
says  that  "this  affects  a  number  of  people,  as  Mr. 
Pease,  as  sole  commissioner  had  a  different  set  of  in- 
spectors from  the  commission  of  three  members,  and 
the  two  sets  of  inspectors  have  been  at  work  on  the 
orchards,  none  of  them  being  able  to  draw  their  sal- 
aries until  it  should  be  decided  who  were  legally 
appointed." 


nature  of  the  soil  and  irrigate  accordingly.  As  soon 
as  fruit  was  fully  formed,  irrigation  should  cease,  as 
the  tree  needed  rest  as  well  as  evei'ything  else. 
If  irrigating  water  is  very  cold  it  results  in  killing 
the  trees,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  in  getting 
water  warm  enough  to  insure  no  damage.  A.  B. 
Stevens  did  not  agree  with  Professor  Hilgard  re- 
garding the  irrigation  of  fruit  after  maturity.  He 
had  had  good  results  from  flooding  his  vineyard 
when  half  of  the  fruit  had  been  harvested.  He  could 
not  harvest  the  remainder  for  a  number  of  weeks, 
and  when  he  did  he  found  the  fruit  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. 

I.  H.  Thomas  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
peaches  would  develop  after  the  pit  had  turned 
black  from  the  effects  of  the  frost.  Theopinion  pre- 
vailed that  they  would  not. 


The  first  wool  sales  under  the  auspices  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Growers'  Association  was  held  at  Stockton 
last  week  and  200  bales  sold  from  6  to  8  cents. 
There  are  800  bales  in  storage  yet  and  another  sale 
will  be  held  on  the  20th  iust. ,  when  it  is  expected 
there  will  be  a  larger  attendance. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  aud  Crops. 

The  weather  of  the  week  past  has  farther  favored 
grain  and  pasturage  and  has  not  been  suited  to  the 
growth  of  fruit  nor  to  the  putting  in  of  summer 
crops.  It  is  evident  now  that  we  shall  have  vastly 
more  grain  and  hay  than  was  thought  possible 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  this  will  help  out  many 
people  with  their  year's  calculations.  Fruit  is  not 
only  retarded  by  the  low  temperature,  but  much  of 
it  is  giving  up  the  race  and  is  dropping.  It  seems 
assured  that  in  some  localities  the  crop  will  be  very 
light,  but  still,  in  older  large  fruit  areas  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  coast  range,  there  will  be  respectable 
production  of  the  staple  fruits.  During  the  week 
showers  have  descended  almost  everywhere  in  the 
State,  but,  especially  toward  the  south,  the  amouut 
of  moisture  was  less  than  the  needs. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m.  , 
May  13,  1896,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


to  throw  all  the  force  into  these  buds  and  compel 
them  to  produce  a  partial  crop.  This  pruning  will 
let  out  the  sour  sap  and  prevent  the  black  knot, 
which  so  often  follows  the  frosting  of  vines. 


The  Outlook  In  Santa  Clara— Profit  Prevention. 

From  personal  observation  in  the  country  about 
San  Jose  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  net  dam- 
age by  the  recent  frosts  will  be  very  much  less 
than  has  been  reported.  In  localities,  as  for 
example  the  Willows,  individual  losses  have  been 
heavy.  Some  growers  have  lost  practically  their 
whole  crop,  and  in  all  low  situations  the  dam- 
age has  been  great.  Cherries  are  hard  hit ;  Moor- 
park  apricots  will  make  no  crop  at  all,  and  peaches 
are  a  good  deal  damaged.  Prunes,  which  had  set 
very  heavy,  were  damaged  greatly  in  spots,  but  as 
yet  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  situation  with 
anything  like  certainty.  This  applies  to  the  lower 
points  in  the  valley;  but  on  higher  ground,  close  up 
to  and  in  the  foothills,  the  promise  of  a  fine  yield  of 
prunes  has  rarely  been  better.  On  Saturday  last 
we  made  close  inspection  of  the  Gordon,  Cunning- 
ham and  Hume  places,  and  found  in  each  instance  a 
most  encouraging  condition  of  affairs.  Mr.  L.  Cun- 
ningham, who,  as  a  manufacturer  of  prune  curing 
machinery,  has  the  best  reasons  for  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  situation,  estimates  that  the  gross 
prune  product  of  Santa  Clara  county  for  1896  will 
equal  or  exceed  the  product  of  1895  ;  and  this,  we 
believe,  is  a  sound  position.  The  deficit  in  localities 
like  the  Willows  will,  it  appears,  be  fully  compen- 
sated by  the  incoming  of  new  acreage. 

Experimentation  in  the  matter  of  frost  prevention 
has  been  quite  general  in  the  San  Jose  region  during 
this  spring,  but  the  results  have  been  such  as  leave 
the  problem  still  practically  unsolved.  None  of  the 
various  devices  proved  equal  to  withstanding  a  drop 
of  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point.  The  smudging  process  is  by  no  means  a 
sure  thing,  being  dependent  in  its  successful  appli- 
cation upon  conditions  which  do  not  by  any  means 
always  come  favorable.  The  vapor  machine  does  not 
escape  severe  practical  criticism.  Perhaps  the 
method  most  generally  approved  is  irrigation  at  the 
critical  time.  But  while  in  some  cases  this  proved 
effective,  in  others  it  appeared  to  do  no  good  what- 
ever. The  grower  who  tried  it,  when  questioned  as 
to  results,  replied  :  "Well.  I  staid  up  the  better 
part  of  three  nights,  faithfully  working  the  ditches, 
and  all  I  got  for  my  pains  was  a  bad  case  of  the 
grip-"  *  

Lost  Motion. 

Says  the  Oroville  Register:  "Lost  motion  in  ma- 
chinery is  where  power  is  expended  and  no  returns 
is  made  for  it.  Such  is  the  case  sometimes  in  other 
things  besides  machinery.  There  is  lost  motion 
when  we  clip  the  wool  from  our  sheep  and  send  it  to 
Eastern  mills  to  be  manufactured  and  then  the  cloth 
made  from  that  wool  is  brought  back  here  for  sale. 
So  it  is  with  many  things  in  California.  We  grow 
mustard  which  is  manufactured  in  France.  We  grow 
oranges  and  send  to  Scotland  for  marmalade.  We 
grow  olives  and  buy  our  olive  oil  in  Italy.  We 
raise  hogs  but  buy  ham  and  bacon  from  east  of  the 
Rockies.  There  is  too  much  lost  motion  amoug 
California  producers." 

The  Situation  Incertaiu. 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

1  52 

50.41 

41  01 

32  68 

58 

38 

Red  Bluff  

.80 

21  68 

26.25 

24.26 

76 

40 

.26 

• 

23.90 

16.1! 

* 

38 

San  Francisco  

.27 

20.84 

25.41 

22  96 

62 

45 

T 

8.16 

14  67 

8.80 

40 
38 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.02 

17  64 

25.93 

* 

74 

Los  Angeles  

.28 

9.35 

16  04 

17.90 

72 

46 

San  Diego  

5.92 

12.15 

6  48 

72 

48 

Yuma   

88 

3  01 

3  05 

92 

50 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


Frost   Keports  From  Sonoma. 

The  Sonoma  Farmer  reports  that  the  viueyards 
about  Healdsburg  are  not  as  hard  hit  as  it  seemed  at 
first.  The  vines  around  Simi's  winery,  north  of 
town,  are  not  touched,  and  the  Brigham  vineyard 
was  equally  fortunate.  However,  on  the  western 
slope  of  this  same  range  of  hills  in  Dry  Creek  valley 
we  find  many  vineyards  entirely  ruined — the  foliage 
seared  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over.  Messrs.  Isaac- 
Parker,  A.  E.  Burnham,  Dr.  Ottiner  and  Mrs. 
Snyder  have  lost  their  entire  crops.  The  places 
above  and  below  these  mentioned  are  hurt,  but  the 
crops  are  not  killed,  while  several  miles  up  the  creek 
the  vines  were  not  hurt.  The  Burr  and  Archambeau 
vineyards  have  escaped  entirely,  while  adjoining 
places  have  suffered  heavy  losses.  The  Asti  vine- 
yards have  suffered  so  much  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  resort  to  dormant  bud,  and  hope  by  this 
means  to  secure  a  partial  crop  next  year.  A.  E. 
Burnham  has  had  some  experience  with  frosted 
vines  before,  and  he  has  set  about  remedying  the 
loss  as  much  as  possible.  He  put  a  crew  of  men  to 
work  immediately  pruning  the  spurs  off  as  far  back 
as  the  dormant  bud,  and  says  he  hopes  by  this  means 


The  Dixon  Tribune  thus  sums  up  the  situation  as 
to  fruit:  There  are  several  of  our  fruit  men  who  are 
as  yet  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  their  fruit  is  a 
total  loss.  They  are  waiting  for  a  warm  day  or  two 
before  being  abie  to  decide.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
fruit  damaged  will  all  drop  from  the  trees  after  one 
or  two  days  of  warm  weather.  There  are  many 
others,  however,  who  have  long  since  been  satisfied 
that  they  have  nothing  left  but  the  bare  trees  and 
the  land  on  which  they  stand,  which  in  itself  is  a  con- 
solation to  some  people  who  will  try  their  luck  an- 
other season. 

The  Double  Deal  Was  Too  Much. 

A  Biggs  letter  states  that  a  party  of  fruit  men 
composed  of  H.  P.  Stabler,  R.  C.  Kells,  B.  F.  Wal- 
ton, L.  A.Walton,  A.  C.  Baumgartner,  Ferd  Hauss, 
J.  J.  Pratt  and  A.  D.  Cutts  have  been  making  a  tour 
of  the  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Yuba  City,  Live 
Oak,  Gridley  and  Biggs.  They  report  that  there 
has  been  much  damage  done  to  some  of  the  growing 
fruit;  that  the  hailstorm  that  visited  the  orchards  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gridley  and  Biggs  was  the  cause  of 
much  damage;  that  had  they  escaped  this  severe 
storm,  there  would  have  been  comparatively  little 
damage  from  the  frost  alone,  but  the  two  coming  at 
about  the  same  time  before  they  had  recovered  from 
the  frost,  was  too  much  for  some  varieties  of  fruit 
aud  almonds. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Open  I'p  New  Markets. 

Directing  attention  to  the  vast  orange  acreage 
soon  to  come  into  bearing,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
says: 

Shippers  should  lose  no  time  in  opening  up  new  markets, 
and  not  wait  until  the  crop  is  so  large  that  they  find  them- 
selves unable  to  handle  it  at  a  profit.  Meantime,  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  change  of  administration,  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  secure  an  increase  in  the  present  duty  on  oranges,  which  is 
not  high  enough  to  protect  the  growers  of  southern  California, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  freight  on  oranges  from  Europe  is 
so  much  lower  to  the  Atlantic  coast  than  from  this  section. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


The  Missouri  Republicans  have  declared  for  McKinley. 
Ex-Lt.-Gov.  Jas.  A.  Johnson  died  at  his  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  11th. 

A  cyclone  visited  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  Tuesday  with  the 

usual  accompaniments. 

EL  H.  Holmes  the  sensational  murderer  was  hanged  at 

Philadelphia  on  the  7th. 

Tue  Republicans  of  Louisiana  have  instructed  their  dele- 
gates to  support  McKinley. 

And  now  San  Francisco  is  agitating  a  project  for  a  grand 
fiesta.    E.  J.  Baldwin  is  the  Original  promoter. 

Differences  have  arisen  between  Emperor  William  and 
Chancellor  Hoheulohe  aud  the  latter  has  resigned. 

Tiie  Nevada  Republicans  have  declared  for  free-silver  coin- 
age and  have  sent  an  instructed  delegation  to  St.  Louis. 

Gen.  Joun  Mansfield,  Lt.-Goveruor  of  California  from 
1879  to  ISSi,  died  at  his  home  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  6th  inst:, 
aged  74. 

Geumany  has  enacted  a  law  to  prohibit  gambling  in  grain 
futures;  but  it  is  believed  that  easy  ways  will  be  found  to 
evade  it. 

It  is  reported  that  the  New  York  Republicans  are  "all  torn 
up"  over  the  McKinley  issue.  Warner  Miller,  it  is  said,  has 
broken  with  Piatt  and  will  come  out  for  the  Ohio  man. 

The  festival  spirit  has  ruled  California  this  past  week.  At 
San  Jose,  Healdsburg,  Santa  Rosa  and  elsewhere  there  have 
been  gorgeous  pageauts  in  which  multitudes  of  people  have 
taken  part. 

The  granite  pedestal  for  the  Grant  Monument  in  Golden 
Gate  Park  was  quarried  and  dressed  by  convict  labor.  The 
stone  cutters  feel  that  this  is  an  outrage  to  their  craft  and  to 
the  memory  of  a  patriot. 

An  event  of  large  importance  has  been  the  third  annual 
California  Woman's  Congress,  in  session  in  this  city  the 
greater  part  of  last  week.  The  presence  of  Miss  Anthony 
and  Miss  Shaw  gave  the  meeting  exceptional  distinction. 

By  a  vote  of  51  to  6  the  Senate  has  ordered  an  investiga- 
tion, to  be  conducted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  sale  of  United 
States  bonds  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the 
last  three  years. 

Within  the  week  a  number  of  American  sailors  arrested  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  as  lillibusters  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  a  court  martial.  At  the  stern  demand  of 
our  Government  the  execution  will  be  stayed  and  the  alleged 
lillibusters  given  a  civil  trial. 

The  Oregon  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  women  are 
not  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  school  superintendent.  As 
there  are  sixteen  women  candidates  for  this  office  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  Oregon  at  the  coming  June  election,  this 
decision  has  made  a  sensation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington 
has  invented  a  playing  machine  which  is  described  by  "soar- 
ing like  a  bird  "  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  It  is 
not  yet  perfected,  but  it  is  claimed  that  a  principle  has  been 
discovered  which  will  solve  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation. 

By  order  of  President  Cleveland  the  civil  service  rules 
have  been  extended  to  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  and  from  this 
time  on  promotions  and  appointments  in  its  service  will  pre- 
sumably be  made  upon  merit  demonstrated  by  competitive 
examination.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  take  the  Mint  out  of 
politics. 

In  the  Senate  on  Friday  and  Saturday  Mr.  White  of  Cali- 
fornia made  a  strong  speech  in  opposition  to  the  plan  to  throw 
out  the  San  Pedro  improvement  scheme  in  favor  of  Santa 
Monica.  His  allegations  were  that  the  projected  change  was 
at  the  dictation  of  theS.  P.  Railroad  and  in  its  private  interest 
as  against  the  interest  of  the  people  of  southern  California. 

As  the  Ri'ual  goes  to  press  on  Wednesday,  the  Populist 
State  Convention  is  in  session  at  Sacramento.  The  platform 
so  far  as  made  at  this  writing  denounces  both  the  old  parties 
for  maintaining  the  gold  standard,  condemns  the  bond  issues, 
opposes  the  refunding  bill  and  favors  a  union  of  the  reform 
parties,  "  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  principles  of  the  People's 
Party."    As  we  write,  nominations  have  not  been  made. 

Puehto  Viejo,  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants  in  Equador,  has 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Vast  numbers  of  people 
were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  dwellings.  Puerto  Viejo 
had  all  the  elements  of  a  prosperous  town — colleges  and 
schools,  churches  and  hospitals,  benevolent  and  literary  soci- 
eties, good  water  supply  and  an  organized  fire  department. 
Not  a  wall  was  left  standing. 

The  Indiana  Republicans  have  declared  for  McKinley.  The 
platform  extolls  Benjamin  Harrison  ;  demands  a  return  to  the 
policy  of  protection  and  reciprocity;  favors  "  silver  as  cur- 
rency, but  to  the  extent  only  and  under  such  regulation  that 
its  parity  with  gold  can  be  maintained,  and  in  consequence 
we  are  opposed  to  free,  unlimited  and  independent  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1." 

Postmaster  Hesino,  of  Chicago,  says  that  in  a  recent  talk 
with  Cleveland  in  which  he  (Hesing)  proposed  to  support  him 
for  a  third  term,  Mr.  Cleveland  refused  positively  to  consider 
the  matter.  Among  other  reasous  he  declared  that  his  physi- 
cal condition  would  prevent  it.  "  He  said,"  continues  Hes- 
ing, "  that  he  could  not  survive  the  labor  of  another  four 
years.  He  feels  he  must  be  out  of  doors  and  take  exercise  in 
order  to  prolong  his  days.  He  proposes  to  travel  and  take  life 
easier  in  the  future.  He  informed  me  he  would  not  even  ac- 
cept the  nomination  if  made,  explaining  he  had  all  the  honor 
it  was  possible  to  attain  in  the  exalted  position  he  occupies, 
and  he  would  have  the  risk  of  a  defeat." 

TnE  Michigan  Republican  Convention  voted  down  a  resolu- 
tion for  international  bimetallism  and  in  its  place  adopted  the 
ambiguous  declaration  of  the  Minneapolis  Convention.  This 
is  considered  to  be  an  advantage  for  the  silver  men.  The 
Michigan  platform  calls  for  re-enactment  of  the  McKinley 
law,  with  whatever  modifications  present  conditions  may  re- 
quire, and  commends  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  It  also  de- 
clares for  a  revival  of  protection  to  ship-owners,  to  encourage 
carrying  goods  in  American  bottoms  and  expresses  sympathy 
with  the  Cuban  insurgents  in  their  struggle  for  liberty.  The 
national  delegates  are  instructed  "  to  use  all  honorable  means 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  William  McKinley  so  long  as  his 
name  shall  be  before  the  convention." 

The  following  letter  from  Senator  Teller  to  the  Colorado 
Republican  Convention  is  interesting  as  defining  the  position 
of  many  radical  silver  men  in  the  mining  States  hitherto  as- 
sociated with  the  Republican  party  :  "  I  do  not  desire  to  go 
to  the  National  Convention,  and  cannot  go  unless  the  State 
Convention  is  in  accordance  with  my  ideas  in  declaring  that 
in  the  coming  campaign  the  silver  question  is  the  paramount 
issue.  The  State  Convention  should  act  with  the  full  know- 
ledge that  I  do  not  intend  to  support  a  candtate  on  a  gold 
standard  platform  or  on  a  platform  of  doubtful  construction. 
If  this  course  puts  me  out  of  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  State,  as  a  portion  of  the  Republicau  press  allege  it  will, 
I  will  accept  that  result  with  all  its  logical  consequences  in 
preferauce  to  an  abandonment  of  principles  and  stultification 
of  a  record  made,  as  I  conceive,  under  the  instructions  of 
every  Republican  State  Convention  held  in  Colorado  during 
the  last  twelve  years." 


May  16,  1896. 
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The  Great  American  Hog  Crop. 


The  hog  occupies  a  commanding  place  in  American 
agricultural  economics,  and  it  is  important  for  breed- 
ers of  improved  breeds,  as  well  as  the  producers  of 
ordinary  commercial  pork,  to  have  the  importance  of 
the  animal  which  they  cherish  clearly  in  mind.  Cali- 
fornia, as  we  have  frequently  stated,  only  does  a 
fraction  of  what  she  should  in  pork  products,  but 
local  packing  is  fortunately  increasing.  It  should 
command  far  more  capital  and  enterprise.  The 
money  paid  to  the  railways  for  freight  on  hams, 
bacon,  salt  pork  and  lard  would  alone  pay  interest  on 
a  large  capital  in  local  packing  and  give  a  livelihood 
to  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  growers  beside.  To 
save  the  waste  of  money  in  useless  hauling  of  East- 
ern pork  products  across  the  country  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  to  do  in  the  development  of 
our  local  animal  industry. 

Growth  of  the  Swine  Interest. — This  subject  has  re- 
cently been  very  interestingly  set  forth  by  J.  R. 
Dodge,  whom  readers  of  the  Rural  know  by  our  fre- 
quent allusions  to  his  valuable  statistical  work.  He 
remarks  that  this  branch  of  animal  industry  has  had 
a  wonderful  development  in  the  United  States.  The 
swine  census  rose  to  about  80  per  100  of  the  popula- 
tion, while  in  Europe  the  average  was  onl}r  15.  In 
recent  years,  with  more  rapid  and  earlier  fattening 
and  some  decrease  of  the  rate  of  consumption  as  beef 
and  mutton  became  more  abundant,  the  census  ratio 
has  fallen  somewhat,  but  doubtless  less  than  recent 
statistical  estimates  would  indicate.  The  number 
now  in  this  country  is  fully  equal  to  the  entire  stock 
of  Europe,  of  which  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
France  and  Spain  are  the  most  important  swine- 
breeding  countries.  The  distribution  is  largest  in 
the  corn-growing  countries  of  southern  Europe.  The 
following  statement  of  census  numbers  show  less 
than  100  per  cent  increase  in  forty  years,  though  the 
number  annually  slaughtered  and  especially  the 
quantity  of  pork  products  have  increased  in  very 
much  greater  proportions  : 

1850    30,354,213 

1880  33  512,867 

'1870  25,134,569 

1880    47,681,700 

"    '     1890    57,469,583 

Consumption  and  Supply. — In  some  former  investi- 
gations Mr.  Dodge  has  made  the  consumption  of  pork 
products,  meats  and  lard  about  70  pounds  per  head. 
The  rate  has  been  slightly  lowered,  according  to  con- 
servative calculations  of  supply,  but  evidently  not 
below  65  pounds,  requiring  4,550,000,000  pounds,  or 
about  6,500,000,000  including  exportation.  The  com- 
mercial packing  of  the  West  now  requires  about 
16,000,000  swine  per  annum.  In  1890  17,713,000  were 
slaughtered,  when  at  least  7,000,000  went  abroad  as 
pork  products.  In  this  district  are  over  2,000,000 
farms  on  which  the  home  supply  is  mostly  slaughter- 
ed, besides  the  killing  for  domestic  use  by  villagers 
and  non-farmers  and  the  fresh  pork  furnished  by 
local  butchers.  Nearly  6,000,000  hogs  are  required 
for  commercial  slaughter  in  north  Atlantic  and  east- 
ern States  ;  a  further  commercial  contingent  is  found 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  And  in  both  of  these  sections 
and  throughout  the  South  the  farmers  mainly  fur- 
nish their  own  supply.  In  the  South  this  supply  is 
increasing  rapidly  and  is  apparently  reducing  the 
demand  for  Western  products  and  may  soon  compete 
with  the  packers  of  that  region  for  other  trade. 

Increase  in  Exportation. — The  advance  in  exporta- 
tion, so  extraordinary  that  it  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
European  farmers  and  led  to  the  exclusion  of  Ameri- 
can meats  in  1881,  is  concisely  shown  in  thecfollowing 
statement  of  averages  by  decades  : 

Decades.  Dollars.  \  Decades.  Dollars. 

1821-30   1,507,7110  1861-70    21,396,571 

1831-40   1  682,184  1871-80    65,136,497 

1841-50    4,390,289,1881-90    71,964,717 

1851-60    9,043,942,1891-95    87,953,217 

A  marked  increase  commenced  fifty  years  ago,  but 
did  not  reach  $25,000,000  annually,  except  in  the  war 
period,  until  1872,  when  it  exceeded  $15,000,000,  and 
it  has  maintained  a  high  figure  since,  with  some  de- 
pression following  1881,  the  results  of  edicts  of  ex- 
clusion. The  details  of  later  exportation,  commenc- 
ing with  a  total  for  meats  and  lard,  little  more  than 
half  the  exports  of  1880,  are  in  pounds  as  follows  : 

Tear.                                 Total  Meals.  Total  Product. 

1882   417,474,219  651,109,020 

1883                                           496,623.226  776,29 1 ,776 

1884                                           409,380,817  637,327,698 

1885                                           500,254,447  797,292,162 

1886                                           521,789,311  853,293,881 

18i7  477,577,758  777,611,409 

1888  400,151,555  670,796,701 

1889                                           604,525,331  1,002.862,759 

1890                                           684,640.173  1,205,811,413 

1891   610.392,223  1,079,328,022 

1892                                           682,873,750  1,146,789,776 

1893                                           479.488,172  821,323,280 

1894                                           599,291,674  1,078  997,153 

1895                                           617,129,573  1,092,024,847 

The  large  aggregate  of  1890  is  nearly  as  large  as 
the  exports  just  prior  to  the  edicts  of  exclusion  of 
1881,  requiring  about  7,000,000  hogs,  instead  of  less 
than  4,000,000,  as  in  1882  and  1884.  If  we  call  the 
recent  average  1,000,000  pounds,  it  is  about  18  per 
cent  of  our  production. 

Statistics  of  Commercial  Packing.— The  record  of 
commercial  packing  is  that  of  the  most  competent 
and  intelligent  authority,  Charles  B.  Murray,  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  who  marks  an  ad- 


vance for  1888,  followed  by  a  declice  from  1891,  now 
changed  again  to  higher  figures  : 

181)5-96.  1890-91.  1888-89. 

Western  packing  11,605,000         17,713,000  10,799,000 

Eastern  packing   5,194,000  6,253,000  4,851,000 

Total  16,789,000         23,966,000  15,650,000 

The  aggregate  jumped  at  once  about  4,000,000,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been  about  21,000,000. 
The  Eastern  total  includes  the  packing  at  Buffalo, 
Boston  and  other  points  in  New  England,  and  the 
marketing  of  receipts  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  This  commercial  packing  is  exclusive  of 
all  the  hog  killing  of  farmers,  who  constitute  two- 
fifths  of  the  population,  most  of  whom  put  up  their 
own  pork  supplies,  and  as  a  class  consume  more  pork 
than  any  other.  This  is  also  exclusive  of  minor  cut- 
ting and  packing  by  local  hog  butchers  and  killing 
for  family  use  in  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the 
land.  Mr.  Murray's  record  for  the  Western  winter 
packing  to  March  1  is  6,815,800,  a  decrease  from  last 
season  of  375,000.  The  average  weight  is  240.71 
pounds,  an  increase  of  7.98.  The  number  killed  in 
the  eight  months  of  summer  packing  was  8,195,000, 
a  result  equaled  only  in  1890  and  1894.  The  total  for 
meats  and  lard  for  the  year  is  2,471,720,000  pounds, 
against  2,605,250,000  the  previous  year.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  hogs  for  the  year  is  $4.07,  which  is  60 
cents  less  than  the  price  for  the  preceding  year.  It 
is  the  lowest  average  of  the  past  five  years,  and  since 
1880  the  average  was  lower  only  in  1885,  1889  and 
1890. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


He  is  Spending  a  Few  Days  in  California,  Making  a  Study  of 
Her  Interests,   Agricultural   and  Political. 

Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Tues- 
day and  will  remain  in  California  ten  days  or  more. 
He  is  the  guest  of  his  son,  an  official  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Company,  and  comes,  he  says,  purely 
for  the  sake  of  rest  and  refreshment.  Mr.  Morton 
is  a  farmer,  having  for  41  years  made  his  home  on 
his  farms  in  Nebraska,  but  he  is  also  an  editor.  For 
many  years  he  personally  conducted  the  Nebraska 
City  Mews,  and  later  was  for  a  long  time  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  editorial  page  of  the  Chicago  Times. 
These  labors,  however,  did  not  take  him  from  his 
home,  to  which  he  is  devoted. 

To  a  reporter  on  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Morton 
chatted  with  utmost  freedom.  "I  am  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  State,"  said  he,  last 
night,  "  for  legends  of  the  Golden  Coast  have  been 
running  in  my  mind  since  I  was  a  boy.  I  know  very 
little  about  the  State,  but  I  can  assure  you  of  one 
thing  definitely,  and  that  is  that  you  have  the  best 
beet-sugar  country  in  America.  Here  your  factories 
are  in  full  blast  for  five  or  six  months  a  year,  while 
in  Nebraska  they  do  well  to  run  for  three  months. 
General  Traffic  Manager  Wade  and  a  German  chem- 
ist tell  me  that  the  sugar  beet  here  is  simply  phe- 
nomenal. I  propose  to  learn  something  about  it.  I 
think  it  is  destined  to  be  one  of  your  great  indus- 
tries." 

In  Mr.  Morton's  opinion,  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
reaction  from  the  tendency  to  urban  population. 
"The  cities  are  top-heavy,"  he  said,  "  and  as  there 
is  but  42  per  cent  of  the  people  on  the  farms,  I  am 
sure  that  the  situation  must  change.  There  is  room 
for  more  people  on  the  farms." 

With  respect  to  the  recent  seed  controversy,  the 
Secretary  said:  "  I  had  the  best  of  them  on  that, 
for  there  was  a  joker  in  the  law.  There  was  a  re- 
quirement that  I  advertise  for  bids  for  rare  imported 
seeds,  new  to  the  country.  I  got  no  bids.  They 
then  repealed  the  provision  and  ordered  me  to  buy 
common  seeds.  They  were  finally  purchased  under 
a  joint  resolution.  Under  the  old  law,  seeds  were 
put  up  by  about  200  women,  hired  by  the  depart- 
ment. They  seldom  grew,  for  the  dealers  had  un- 
loaded their  dead  goods  on  us.  Now  the  seeds  are 
put  up  by  the  dealers,  whose  names  are  on  each 
package.  This  year  we  paid  $80,000  for  the  seeds 
and  $90,000  for  postage  on  them.  The  only  great  in- 
justice about  the  seed  law  is  that  the  whole  people 
pay  for  the  seeds,  which  are  given  to  the  few  only." 

Secretary  Morton  declined  to  discuss  political  sub- 
jects further  than  to  say  that  the  McKinley  move- 
ment had  made  a  tremendous  impression  in  Wash- 
ington. "  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  but  a  polit- 
ical earthquake  or  cyclone  can  stop  McKinley's  nom- 
ination, and  that  seems  to  be  the  general  impression. 
I  think  free  coinage,  however,  will  be  the  great  po- 
litical issue. " 

The  Erie  Gets  the  Fruit  Trade. 


(New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  May  4th.) 

Some  important  changes  regarding  the  proposed  handling  of 
California  fruit  in  this  market  during  the  coming  season  have 
followed  the  conference  of  the  large  receivers,  held  a  week  or 
so  ago.  At  the  close  of  that  conference  the  intention  was  to 
convert  the  old  Erie  building  on  West  street,  running  from 
Reade  to  Duane  streets,  into  a  California  salesroom,  this 
building  being  about  midway  between  the  fruit  termini  of 
the  Erie  and  West  Shore  railroads,  which  roads,  it  was  un- 
derstood, were  to  bring  the  fruit  forward  east  of  Chicago. 

Since  the  conference,  however,  there  has  been  a  complete 
change  in  the  plans  and  the  changes  have  been  endorsed  by 
all  receivers.  Arrangements  have  been  completed  to  ship  all 
the  fruit  over  one  road— the  Erie — and  as  there  is  no  further 
need  for  a  salesroom  that  shall  be  independent  of  both  rail- 
roads the  plan  for  such  a  salesroom  has  been  abandoned.  In- 
stead, the  old  auction  house  on  the  Erie  dock  is  to  be  immedi- 


ately enlarged  and  all  the  California  deciduous  fruit  arriving 
during  the  coming  season  will  be  transported  by  the  Erie 
railroad  and  sold  on  the  Erie  dock. 

The  direct  receivers  of  California  fruit  this  year  will  be  the 
same  as  last,  namely,  the  Porter  Bros.  Co.,  the  Earl  Fruit 
Company,  Sgobel  &  Day,  Kuhlman  &  Co.,  and  C.  Jarolemon. 
There  will,  however  be  some  change  in  the  auctioneers,  as 
Brown  &  Seccomb  will  sell  for  all  receivers  excepting  the 
Earl  Fruit  Company,  which  will  continue  selling  through  the 
E.  L.  Goodsell  Company,  as  thev  did  last  vear.  Last  year  the 
Porter  Brothers  Company  also  sold  through  the  Goodsell  Com- 
pany, but  have  changed  to  Brown  &  Seccomb  this  year. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  receivers  that  the  auction  house 
shall  "rotate"  in  the  matter  of  beginning  the  sales,  Brown 
&  Seccomb  beginning  the  sale  one  day  and  Goodsell  &  Com- 
pany the  next.  In  addition,  the  four  receivers  selling  through 
Brown  &  Seccomb  will  "  rotate  "  as  far  as  their  catalogue  is 
concerned.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  to  give  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  the  first  of  the  sale  every 
alternate  morning.  There  seems,  however,  no  criticism 
among  the  other  receivers  regarding  this  condition  of  affairs; 
as  some  difference  of  opinion  exists  regarding  the  desirability 
of  starting  the  sale. 

There  appears  to  have  been  considerable  rivalry  for  the 
business  between  the  West  Shore  and  Erie  railroads,  though 
what  form  the  inducements  took  is  not  known.  It  is  argued 
that  they  could  not  have  bpen  in  the  form  of  cut  rates,  as 
such  action  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Associa- 
tion agreement. 

The  Erie  railroad  has  agreed  to  furnish  room  and  facilities 
for  a  consolidated  auction  room  at  the  street  end  of  Pier  20, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  not  less  than  300,  this  room  to  be 
known  as  the  Consolidated  Auction  Salesroom,  and  to  be  sub 
ject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association  and  the  receivers 
here;  the  room  to  be  free  and  open  to  all  buyers,  receivers 
and  auctioneers  upon  absolutely  an  even  footing. 

The  Erie  railroad  also  agrees,  should  it  become  necessary 
to  do  so,  to  have  the  fruit  ready  for  exhibition  early  enough 
to  begin  the  auction  sales  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  reports  of  damage  by  frosts  in 
California,  it  is  expected  that  the  coming  season's  receipts 
will  be  large,  as  fruits  from  Washington  and  Oregon  are  also 
to  be  included  among  the  California  receipts. 


Suspension  of  Porter  Bros.  &  Co. 


After  an  effort  of  something  more  than  four 
months  to  pull  out  of  their  difficulties,  Messrs.  Por- 
ter B  ros.  &  Co.,  the  well  known  dried  fruit  mer- 
chants, have  given  up  the  fight  and  made  a  voluntary 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors.  The 
continued  depression  of  the  fruit  market,  with  the 
fact  that  the  greater  part  of  their  assets  are  just 
now  non-producing,  has  led  to  this  action.  It  was 
felt  by  the  Messrs.  Porter  that  it  would  be  fairer 
all  round  to  quit  now  than  to  continue  under  a  haz- 
ard, which  might  leave  their  creditors  worse  off  than 
they  will  be  by  an  immediate  surrender  of  all  their 
property.  In  a  statement  to  the  creditors  the  firm 
says  : 

In  order  to  save  to  our  creditors  the  large  expense  of  our 
business,  and  desiring  to  realize  as  much  as  possible  for  them, 
without  the  unnecessary  burden  of  insolvency  proceedings, 
we  have  transferred  all  the  balance  of  our  assets,  stock  of 
goods,  book  accounts,  etc.,  to  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Biddle,  to 
whom  we  transferred  at  the  date  of  our  composition  agree- 
ment all  of  our  real  estate  and  certificates  of  stock.  The  in- 
strument of  transfer  gives  to  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Biddle  am- 
ple powers  to  realize  on  the  property  turned  over  to  them, 
with  the  least  possible  expense,  for  the  benefit  of  our  credi- 
tors, and  we  trust  that  in  their  hands  a  substantial  dividend 
will  soon  be  realized  for  our  creditors,  from  whom  we  bespeak 
a  hearty  co-operation  in  the  proposed  plan  of  realization.  We 
have  every  confidence  in  the  orchard  property  turned  over  to 
the  trustees,  and  believe  that  our  creditors  will  realize  large- 
ly, if  not  fully,  on  their  claims. 

The  work  of  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  company 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Paul  Jr.,  acting  for 
the  creditors. 

It  should  be  added  in  fairness  that  all  the  circum- 
stances of  this  unfortunate  failure  are  highly  credit- 
able to  the  Messrs.  Porter  as  men  of  integrity.  The  sim- 
ple truth  is  that  they  were  heavy  buyers  of  1895  fruit 
and  got  caught  in  the  slump.  Throughout  the  whole 
proceeding  they  have  acted  with  perfect  candor  and 
have  absolutely  maintained  their  high  reputation. 
As  soon  as  the  affairs  are  settled,  we  are  assured  that 
in  some  shape  the  Porters  will  resume  business. 

Gleanings. 


George  Van  Kirk  has  been  re-appointed  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner for  Riverside  county. 

One  of  the  owners  of  the  Woodland  Cannery  is  talking  of 
establishing  a  plant  at  Suisun. 

A  carload  of  young  navel  orange  trees  was  shipped  last 
week  from  Whittier  to  Porterville. 

We  learn  of  a  sale  of  500  80-lti  boxes  of  Santa  Clara  prunes 
this  week  for  shipment  to  Germany. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Petaluma  Poultry-Keepers'  Pro- 
tective Association  a  cold-storage  establishment  is  soon  to  be 
built  at  Petaluma. 

Two  lads  at  Dinuba  have  killed  10,407  jack  rabbits  during 
past  winter  and  sold  them  to  the  San  Francisco  market  for  a 
fair  price.    They  used  750  pounds  of  shot  in  the  campaign. 

A  New  Yore  letter,  7th  inst.  says:  At  Sgobel  &  Day's 
auction  sale  of  California  wine,  brandy  and  champagne  to-day 
the  following  prices  were  obtained:  Barrels,  port,  34c.  to 
20VsC;  barrels,  sherry,  28c  to  25%c;  barrels,  zinfandel,  28%c 
to  22c;  barrels,  muscat,  27c  to  20c;  barrels,  riesling,  29c ;  cases 
champagn  (quarts),  $3;  cases  champagne  (pints),  $4.25  to  $3.50. 
The  prices  at  this  sale  were  a  shade  lower  than  at  the  last 
auction.  The  attendance  was  fair  and  the  bidding  not  spirited. 
The  buyers  decline  to  stock  up  and  are  only  purchasing  from 
hand  to  mouth. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Br/RHBLL,  the  inventor  and  maker  of  the  Burrell 
prune  machine,  has  just  completed  the  model  of  a  pricker 
designed  to  work  100  tons  in  twelve  working  hours.  The 
pricking  surface  contains  twenty-eight  boards  instead  of  six. 
as  in  the  regulation  machine.  A  washing  attachment  cleans 
the  fruit  before  it  reaches  the  needle-board,  and  a  grading 
attachment  divides  the  fruit  into  two  grades.  Another  im- 
provement enables  a  chauge  of  pitch  to  be  made  while  the 
machine  is  in  motion.  For  the  operation  of  this  large  machine 
but  a  single  horse-power  is  required.  Mr.  Burrell  looks  for  a 
good  prune  season  in  spite  of  the  frosts,  and  is  making  ready 
to  turn  out  a  large  number  of  machines. 
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Crop  Conditions  May  1st. 


Messrs.  McTntyre  &  Wardwell  of  New  York  have 
issued  a  circular  letter  giving  the  condition  of  the 
wheat  crop  on  May  1st,  as  a  result  of  a  careful  can- 
vass of  the  principal,  areas  of  wheat  production.  In 
part  the  circular  follows  : 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Crop  1805,  1,232,315  acres ;  20.456,429  bushels : 
average  crop,  19.B23.2aS  bushels;  requiremenls.  27.312.000  bushels: 
raises  5.8  per  cent  of  winter  wheat  crop  of  U.  S.  The  low  promise  in- 
dicated by  our  reports  of  a  month  ago  remains  without  essential 
change  in  the  reports  now  before  us,  and  the  expectation  is  for  about 
half  an  average  crop  Drouth  and  absence  of  snow  protection  caused 
the  damage.    Many  tlelds  plowed  up. 

OHIO.— Crop  1895.  2,422,224  acres;  32.215.579  bushels;  average  crop, 
42, 188. : S96  bushels;  requirements,  20,600.<XKI  bushels;  raises  12.5  per 
centof  the  winter  wheat  crop  of  the  U.  S.  Without  exception  the 
reports  are  bad.  The  average  of  conditions  given  by  our  correspon- 
dents is  but  54.  Less  than  the  usual  area  was  planted  and  appar- 
ently over  10  per  cent  has  been  plowed  up  for  other  crops.  Drouth 
and  winter  killing  the  cause  of  damage.  Expectations  are  indulged 
in  for  about  half  an  average  crop.   No  corn  to  spare. 

MICHIGAN. — Crop  1895,  1,154,379  acres;  15,237,803  bushels:  average 
crop,  24,041,381  bushels;  requirements,  12,450,000  bushels:  raises  7  1 
per  cent  of  winter  wheat  crop  of  O.  S.  Prospects  promising  a  full 
average  crop.   No  essential  change  in  acreage. 

INDIANA.— Crop  1895.  2,205.923  acres;  20,294,492  bushels;  average 
crop,  41,967.127  bushels:  requirements,  13.275,000  bushels;  raises  12.4 
per  cent  of  winter  wheat  cr,.p  of  U.  S.  Reports  generally  express 
Improvement  since  a  month  ago.  Average  condition  about  80,  and 
indicating  »  probable  yield  of  about  30,000,000  to  35.000,000  bushels 
for  the  State.  Acreage  is  about  the  same  as  in  1895.  Some  area 
plowed  up.    No  insects  reported. 

ILLINOIS  — Crop  1895,  1,732,792  acres;  19,060.712  bushels;  average 
crop,  27,378,892  bushels;  requirements.  19.750.000  bushels:  raises  8.1 
per  cent  of  winter  wheat  crop  of  U.  S.  Conditions  very  variable  and 
none  very  low;  average  is  83  Acreage  only  slightly  decreased  in 
tbe  State.  Cinch  bugs  plentiful  in  some  good  sections,  but  have 
done  no  damage  so  far.  Fears  are  entertained  regarding  them  in 
absence  of  rains.  Promise  is  for  a  larger  production  than  in  1895, 
possibly  an  average  crop.  Low  price  the  reason  for  small  move- 
ment of  corn. 

MISSOURI  — Crop  1895,  1,541,664  acres:  18,499.968  bushels;  average 
crop,  22,437,548  bushels;  requirements,  13.800,000  bushels;  raises  6.6 
per  cent  of  winter  wheal  crop  of  U.  S.  Average  of  conditions  re- 
ported is  84;  a  little  improvement  since  a  month  ago.  This  condi- 
tion on  the  lessened  acreage  will  not  give  much  change  in  produc- 
tion over  last  year.  In  some  sections  lields  have  been  plowed  up, 
and  in  others  bugs  are  reported.  Drouth  last  fall  main  cause  of 
damage.  Corn  not  moving  freely;  price  too  low. 

KANSAS  — Crop  1895,  2  976,567  acres;  22,919,566  bushels;  average 
crop,  44.616,648  bushels;  requirements,  10,625.000  bushels ;  raises  13.2 
per  cent  of  winter  wheat  crop  of  U.  S.  From  all  sections  of  tbe 
State  wc  have  only  glow  ng  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  wheat  on 
May  1st.  Indications  point  to  a  full  yield  on  the  acreage  planted 
The  acreage,  is  largely  less  than  in  1895  The  damage  from  a  dry 
fall,  winds,  etc.,  has  been  overcome  by  ample  moisture  and  favor- 
able growing  weather  in  April.  Bugs  exist  in  a  few  localities.  Very 
few  fields  abandoned.  An  early  harvest  looked  for.  On  the  ■•  banner 
crop"  of  1892  the  average  yield  of  the  State  was  hardly  19  bushels 
per  acre  and  harvest  condition  was  93.  Corn  generally  held  for  re- 
serves and  better  prices. 

CALIFORNIA.— Crop  1895,  3,084.446  acres:  40,097,798  bushels:  aver- 
age crop,  35,721.  66  bushels;  requirements,  9,925,000 bushels;  raises 
10  6  per  cent  of  winter  wheat  crop  of  U.  S.  Perfect  conditions  pre 
vail  with  very  slight  impairments  in  few  sections  in  southern  part 
of  tbe  State.  Frosts  of  April  while  damaging  to  fruu,  caused  no 
injury  to  grain  A  full  average  crop  expected— possibly  equaling 
the  large  crop  of  1895. 

WISCONSIN. — Crop  1895,  555,885  acres ;  8.616,218  bushels:  average 
crop,  11,656,000  bushels;  requirements  8,975,000  bushels;  raises69  per 
cent  of  spring  wheat  crop  or  U.  S.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect 
an  average  crop  from  this  State.  Our  reports  present  no  complaints, 
and  acreage  is  fully  maintained. 

MINNESOTA  — Crop  1895,  2,851,485  acres;  65,584.155  bushels;  aver- 
age crop,  44,736,000  bushels:  requirements,  11,600,000  bushels;  raises 
26.3  percent  of  the  spring  wheat  crop  of  U.  S.  In  many  parts  of  the 
State  the  seeding  is  finished  and  acreage  increased.  In  the  large 
producing  countries  bordering  on  the  Red  River  the  seeding  has 
been  inn.  h  delayed  by  rains,  and  the  acreage,  will  be  lessened.  Con- 
dition is  similar  to  North  Dakota.  Our  correspondents  take  a  very 
hopelul  view  and  express  little  discouragement.  Farmers'  holdings 
average  16  per  cut  of  crop  of  1895. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Crop  1895.  2,907,510  acres;  61,057.710  bushels: 
average  crop,  36,851  000  bushels;  requirements,  5.125,000  bushels; 
raises  21.7  per  cent  of  i he  spring  wheat  crop  of  U.  S.  The  delay  oc- 
casioned by  the  heavy  and  continuous  rains  in  April  has  made  any 
report  from  this  State  at  this  time  very  questionable  as  to  the 
result.  In  no  place  up  to  April  28th  was  the  seeding  completed  and 
in  many  not  begun.  About  25  per  cent  seeding  has  been  done.  The 
acreage  will  be  much  lessened.  While  nearly  all  of  our  correspondents 
take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  outcome  because  of  the  abundant  mois- 
ture, there  are  many  who  fear  a  rank  growth  will  yield  but  little 
grain  and  a  late  harvest  not  escape  frost.  Farmers' holdings  are 
about  10  per  cent  of  last  crop. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. — Crop  1895.  2,438,424  acres;  29,261.088  bushels; 
average  crop,  25,951, <KI0  bushels;  requirements,  5,575,000  bushels; 
raises  15.3  per  cent  of  the  spring  wheat  crop  of  U.  S.  This  State 
will  increase  its  acreage  t  <  some  extent.  Seeding  all  done  except 
in  northern  part,  and  plant  generally  doing  well.  Reports  make  no 
complaints  and  the  situation  may  be  regarded  as  promising  a  full 
average  crop,  barring  frosts.   Farmers  holdings  are  very  small. 

IOWA. — Crop  1895,  700,245  acres:  13,564,778  bushels;  average  crop, 
16,003,000  bushels;  requirements,  9,375.000  bushels;  raises  9  4  per  cent 
of  the  spring  wheat  crop  of  U.  S.  A  full  crop,  possibly  a  little  above 
the  average  is  indicated.  Conditions  are  high  and  acreage  shows  some 
Increase.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  situation  is  without  complaint. 
Large  holdings  of  oats  remain  in  the  State.  Low  prices  restrain- 
ing deliveries  of  corn. 

NEBRASKA. —  Crop  1895  1,232,252  acres;  14,787,024  bushels:  aver- 
age crop,  14,386,240  bushels;  requirements,  6,588  (XXI  bushels:  raises 
8.8  per  cent  of  the  spring  wheat  crop  of  U.  S.  Perfect  conditions 
prevail  and  the  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Is  classi- 
fied as  a  spring  wheal  State,  though  producing  considerable  winter 
wheat.  In  this  State  a  condition  of  100  means  about  16  bushels  per 
acre.  Nebraska  may  produce  nearly  20,000.000  bushels  this  year. 
Corn  has  largely  gone  to  replenish  the  exhausted  reserves. 


"  Ei-en  Its  Advertisements  Are  Instructive/' 
(From  Henry  Melde,  Eureka,  Cal.) 
I  think  and  hope  that  every  one  is  pleased  with  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  for  there  is  no  superior  paper 
in  print.  It  not  only  should  be  in  every  household, 
but  should  be  a  staying  visitor  in  every  school,  for 
all  should  be  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  and 
most  essential  industries  and  vocations  in  the  land. 
Even  its  advertisements  are  instructive. 


"A  Refiner  of  the  Home." 
(From  Mrs.  A.  A.  Ashley,  Stockton,  Cal.) 
I  am  glad  you  can  put  the  paper  at  $2.00  a  year  so 
that  those  who  need  it  most  can  afford  this  painstak- 
ing refiner  of  the  home.  Articles  helpful  to  the  til- 
ler, the  stock  and  poultry  raiser  and  the  dairy  are 
well  worth  the  money.  Every  subject  is  conscien- 
tiously handled.  "  From  an  Independent  Standpoint  " 
is  the  work  of  a  masterly  hand. 


"Cannot  Do  Without  It." 

(From  M.  H.  Douglass,  Grangeville,  Cal.) 
I  have  taken  your  paper  so  long  that  I  cannot  do 
without  it. 


From  Rural  Readers. 


A   Few   Excerpts   From   Letters   Addressed    to  the   ••  Rural 
Press"  by  Those  W  ho  Regularly  Head  It. 

There  are  many  satisfactions  in  publishing  a  paper 
like  the  Rural  Press.  It  goes  in  the  main  to 
people  who  are  doing  useful  work  and  who,  from 
I  association  with  nature  and  from  simplicity  of  habit, 
are  appreciative  of  unaffected  and  genuine  things. 
It  goes,  too,  to  a  class  sound  in  morals,  self-respect- 
ing in  the  highest  degree  and  in  whom  the  traditions 
of  independent  American  character  are  very  strong. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  aid  its  readers 
along  the  lines  of  their  business;  and  to  this  end  it 
puts  above  all  else  its  departments  of  instruction  in 
rural  industry  and  its  reports  of  market  conditions, 
prices,  etc.  It  undertakes,  too,  to  provide  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  household  and,  incidentally,  it 
serves  to  keep  its  readers  "  posted  "  about  essential 
affairs  of  the  State  and  of  the  world;  and  in  all  this 
work  it  tries  to  keep  in  view  right  ideals  of  genuine- 
ness, refinement  and  honesty.  Thoroughly  respect- 
ing its  readers  and  itself,  whatever  the  Rural  says 
it  believes  to  be  true;  and  it  enjoys  the  satisfaction 
of  believing  that  those  who  read  it  feel  for  it  a  sound 
confidence  and — in  very  many  instances — even  some- 
thing like  affection.  Indeed,  there  is  never  a  day  in 
which  the  editor  does  not,  from  one  source  or 
another,  receive  marks  of  the  favor  in  which  the 
paper  is  held.  Readers  old  and  new — and  there  are 
many  of  both  sorts — in  their  dealings  with  the  publi- 
cation office  often  say  or  write  that  which  makes  the 
work  of  the  day  easier  and  more  hopeful.  It  has 
not  been  our  practice  to  make  these  compliments 
public,  but  for  once  we  shall  depart  from  this  reserve 
and  give  a  few  extracts  from  letters  received  from 
persons  renewing  their  orders  of  subscription.  What 
follows  has  been  culled  from  the  correspondence  of  a 
single  month;  and,  if  space  were  unlimited,  pages 
might  be  filled  with  extracts  similarly  gratifying  to 
what  we  hope  is  not  an  unpardonable  pride. 

"A  straightforward  Advocate  of  Rural  Industry  and  In- 
terest 

(.From  Albert  Carlier,  Oakland,  Cal.) 
It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  renew  my  subscrip- 
tion to  your  valuable  paper  and  hope  to  do  so  again 
in  due  time.  I  consider  it  a  true  "  standard  agri- 
cultural paper "  for  California  conditions  and  a 
"straightforward  advocate  of  rural  industry  and  in- 
terests."   

The  Rural  an  Old  Friend. 

(From  W.  E.  Atwater.  Riverside,  Cal.) 
I  look  for  the  Rural  as  an  old  friend.    The  ar- 
rangement of  the  paper  is  the  best. 

Appreciated  in  Far-Away  Hawaii. 

(From  John  Emmeluth,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands.) 
I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  work, 
"Prom  an  Independent  Standpoint."  Believing 
that  much  that  goes  to  make  farming  successful  and 
farm  life  desirable  can  be  obtained  through  an  in- 
telligent use  of  the  farmers'  ballot,  I  view  the  work 
of  the  "  Standpoint  "  as  most  valuable. 

"Clean,  Independent  and  Intelligent." 

(From  P.  C.  M.  GRANT,  Bakersfield,  Cal.) 

Though  a  free  trader,  I  hope  to  remain  a  sub- 
scriber as  long  as  I  live.  I  admire  and  like  so  clean, 
independent  and  intelligent  a  periodical. 

The  Best  of  Sixteen. 

(From  R.  H.  Wilson,  Monrovia,  Cal.) 

Of  sixteen  papers  for  which  I  subscribe,  yours  is 
the  best.   

From  a  New  Subscriber. 

(From  John  T.  Peterson,  Rio  Vista,  Cal.) 

I  am  a  new  subscriber  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
I  I  only  have  it  a  month  now,  but  I  would  not  be  with- 
out it  for  money.    The  paper  is  coming  regularly 
now,  and  sometimes  I  am  up  till  11  o'clock  to  read  it. 

A  Privilege  to  Support  a  Live  Paper. 

(From  G.  W.  Worthen,  Willow  Glen,  Cal.) 
I  take  pleasure  in  renewing  my  subscription  for 
the  Press.    I  think  it  the  duty,  as  well  as  privilege, 
of  every  tiller  of  the  soil  to  support  a  live  paper  de- 
voted to  his  interests. 

The  One  Exception  to  the  Rale. 

(From  W.  J.  H.,  Redding,  Cal.) 
It  was  my  intention  to  cease  to  subscribe  for  your 
paper.  In  these  hard  times  it  was,  I  felt,  necessary 
to  cut  down  unnecessary  expense,  and  however  en- 
joyable and  even  profitable  the  reading  of  your 
paper  might  be,  it  is  hardly  a  necessity.  However, 
I  must  confess  my  high  appreciation  of  your  paper. 
Its  tone  is  so  much  above  the  average  paper.  I  have 
been  pained  to  see  the  tendency  of  the  leading  papers 


on  this  coast  other  than  elevating,  instead  of  aiming 
at  lifting  their  readers — educating  them  in  the  best 
sense— they  seem  to  pander  to  a  depraved  taste, 
and  by  their  "illustrations,"  etc.,  to  popularize 
crime  and  immorality.  I  therefore  do  not  like  to 
withdraw  my  small  support  from  the  one  exception 
to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  tbe  rule. 

"They  Find  I  s  Posted." 

(From  J.  E.  Boynton,  Hollister,  Cal.l 
I  think  a  word  of  praise  is  due  your  paper.  We 
all  look  for  its  coming  each  week,  and  it  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost  in  the  way  of  crop  and  market 
reports.  We  are  a  little  out  of  the  best  market  and 
buyers  come  here  with  the  idea  of  buying  very  cheap, 
thinking,  I  suppose,  we  are  not  posted,  but  with  the 
Press  each  week  they  find  us  posted. 

Likes  Its  Tone  aud  Character. 

(From  V.  Humphrey,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.) 
T  have  taken  the  paper  continuously  since  its  first 
issue  and  I  like  its  tone  and  character. 

Has  -  Marked  Its  Steady  Improvement." 

(From  George  W.  Waitman,  Concord,  Cal.) 
I  have  with  great  pleasure  marked  the  steady  im- 
provement of  the  Press  as  a  paper  for  the  farmer 
and  orchardist. 

"Couldn't  Get  Along  Without  It." 
(From  James  T.  Walker,  Concord,  Cal.) 
I  appreciate  the  Rural  Press  and  could  not  get 
along  without  it,  and  hope  that  it  may  last  many 
years  and  be  prosperous.    I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
best  papers  published  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

••  The  Best  Reliable." 
(From  H.  Elphick,  Sebastopol,  Cal.) 
Having  been  a  subscriber  for  your  paper  for  over 
twenty  years,  I  highly  recommend  it  as  one  of  the 
best  reliable  papers  ever  published. 

"A  Nice,  Clean  Paper." 
(From  Charles  Gloeckner,  Hcaldsburg,  Cal.) 
I  will  do  all  I  can  for  your  clean,  nice,  best  paper, 
the  Weekly  Cull  excepted — the  best  two  papers  I 
ever  took.    Wishing  you  luck  and  prosperity  as  you 
deserve.   

"It  Can  Be  Depended  Upon.'' 
(From  John  Beattie,  Guerneville,  Cal.) 
The  Rural  Press  has  one  great  point  which  so 
many  on  this  coast  lack  and  that  is,  the  information 
in  it  can  be  depended  on  as  being  reliable,  which 
makes  it  a  most  valuable  "  mentor  "  in  all  agricul- 
tural industries. 

"A  Clean  Paper." 

(From  Mrs.  N.  M.  Harris,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.) 

A  "  clean  "  paper  deserves  to  be  kept  clean,  and 
the  binder  is  just  the  thing.  Every  number  is  too 
valuable  to  be  lost. 

-  Had  Full  Value." 

(From  A.  J.  Bump,  Orosi,  Cal.) 

I  feel  that  I  have  had  full  value  for  all  the  Rural 
has  cost  me.    I  could  not  think  of  giving  it  up. 

it  solves  Every  Problem, 
(From  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman,  Red  Bluff,  Cal.) 
I  must  congratulate  you  upon  being  able  to  en- 
large your  clientage  by  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  subscription  price  of  the  Rural.  And  while 
writing,  I  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  to  assure 
you  that  the  Rural  Press  is  indispensable  to  my 
household  economy.  Whatever  hard  times  may  de- 
mand to  be  sacrificed,  this  is  one  source  of  pleasure 
and  benefit  that  I  cannot  give  up.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  journals  that  I  find  it  profitable  to  place  in 
permanent  files.  There  is  scarcely  any  question  of 
importance  to  the  orchardist,  the  general  farmer  or 
tiller  of  the  soil  for  any  purpose  that  does  not  find  a 
solution  at  some  time  in  your  columns.  Your  record 
of  public  events  and  your  observations  upon  general 
topics  from  an  "  Independent  Standpoint,"  if  not  al- 
ways in  harmony  with  my  own  views,  are  so  intelli- 
gent and  mauly  that  they  are  always  helpful. 

"The  Subscriber  Reads  It  All." 
(From  W.  T.  Heald,  Cloverdale,  Cal.) 
To  all  who  desire  the  foremost  journal  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture;  of  worthy  and  virtuous  and 
pure  family  reading;  of  a  paper  that  often  pays  ten 
times  its  cost  by  a  single  article,  I  heartily  recom- 
mend the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  There  are  no  waste 
pages  in  it.  The  intelligent  subscriber  reads  it  all 
with  interest,  unless  debarred  through  lack  of  time. 

•  More   \  aluable   Every  Year." 

(From  A.  S.  Bixby,  Sierra  Madre,  Cal.) 

The  Rural  grows  more  valuable  and  indispensable 
every  year.  The  new  feature — the  "Independent 
Standpoint" — is  worth  the  year's  subscription,  and 
is  always  the  first  article  read. 

A  Reader  bf   Over  Twenty  Years. 
(From  J.  C.  Purvine,  Petaluma,  Cal.) 
I  think  the  Rural  Press  is  a  necessity.   It  should 
be  in  the  house  of  every  farmer  and  dairyman ;  in 
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fact,  every  respectable  family  should  have  it  in  the 
house,  on  account  of  its  clean  character,  its  useful- 
ness and  its  value  to  the  women  and  children.  I  have 
been  a  reader  of  the  Press  for  over  twenty  years, 
and  have  been  well  paid  for  money  invested,  and  now 
its  price  is  reduced,  it  is  in  the  reach  of  all. 

"The   Best  of   Its  Class." 
(From  Arthur  E.  Cole,  Redlands,  Cal.) 
I  consider  the  Press  the  best  paper  of  its  class 
published. 

"A  Vast  Amount  of  Information." 
(From  J.  L.  Pearsall,  Newman,  Cal.) 

We  get  a  vast  amount  of  information  from  your 
paper  and  would  not  think  of  doing  without  it. 

A  Necessity. 
(From  D.  D.  Smith,  Eden  Vale,  Cal.) 

The  Rural  Press  has  become  a  necessity. 

It  Is  the  Best. 
(From  P.  H.  Hammond,  Kings  Co.,  Cal.) 

The  Rural  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  I  ever 
read  and  a  farmer  must  have  it. 


Must  Have  It  in  the  House. 
(From  J.  C.  Shinn,  Niles,  Cal.)  , 

We  must  have  a  copy  in  the  house.  We  have  had 
the  Rural  since  it  started  and  would  not  know  how 
to  get  along  without  it. 

Covers  the  Ground  Thoroughly. 
(From  E.  F.  Diehl,  Leesburg,  Indiana.) 

1  herewith  enclose  subscription  to  Rural  Press. 
You  cover  the  ground  so  thoroughly  in  all  depart- 
ments relating  to  California  agricultural,  horticul- 
tural, stock  and  shipping  interests,  that  a  Californian 
couldn't  well  afford  to  do  without  it  at  twice  the 
price.  Your  editorials,  under  "  Prom  an  Independent 
Standpoint,"  seem  to  be  inspired  by  the  highest 
ideals  of  honesty  and  justice  to  all,  and  are  a  more 
powerful  factor  in  molding  the  views  of  your  (especi- 
ally rural)  readers  for  good,  unselfish  government, 
than  any  or  all  partisan  papers  in  the  State.  By 
their  conservatism,  they  also  act  as  a  counterpoise 
where  but  one  political  paper  is  read  in  the  family. 

Has  Gained  Valuable  Knowledge. 
(From  A.  B.  Comstock,  Lima,  Cal. 

I  have  taken  the  Press  ever  since  I  came  to  Cali- 
j  fornia  nine  years  ago  and  have  gained  from  it  much 
j  valuable  knowledge. 

Must  Have  It. 
(From  W.  H.  Derrick,  Eugene,  Stanislaus  Co.) 

I  must  have  the  Press.  Can't  afford  to  get  along 
j  without  it. 

Could  Not  Do  Without  It. 
(From  H.  Lapum,  Peachland,  Cal.) 

I  have  taken  the  Rural  twenty-three  years  and 
(would  not  hardly  know  how  to  do  without  it. 

The  Very  Best  of  Its  Kind. 
(From  Mr.  H.  Lamb.) 

Having  been  a  regular  subscriber  of  your  most 
(valuable  paper  for  one  year,  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
jit  is  the  very  best  paper  of  its  kind  I  ever  read.  I 
jhave  received,  and  expect  to  still  receive,  much  valu- 
able information  from  its  columns  each  week.  I 
know  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  any  one  who  reads 
'it,  and  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  weather  and  crop 
conditions  during  the  week  ending  Monday,  May  11th, 
is  issued  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  Climate  and  Crop  Service, 
James  A.  Barwick,  Section  Director  : 

The  total  precipitation  for  the  week  was:  Eureka, 
1.60  inches;  Fresno,  a  trace;  Los  Angeles,  .30  of  an 
inch;  Red  Bluff,  .80  of  an  inch;  Sacramento,  .17  of  an 
inch;  San  Francisco,  .30  of  an  inch,  and  San  Diego, 
a  trace.  The  hail  storm  of  Tuesday,  the  5th,  in 
various  portions  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys  did  some  damage  by  knocking  fruit  from 
the  trees. 

The  cool,  cloudy  and  showery  weather  of  the  week 
has  been  good  for  grain,  grass  and  pastures,  but 
detrimental  to  haying  and  also  to  the  fruit  crop. 
The  rains  are  especially  damaging  to  the  ripening 
cherries.  Haying  is  very  backward,  but  it  has 
begun  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  There  is  need 
at  present  of  warm  weather  to  bring  forward  the 
fruit  and  berry  crops.  The  fruit  is  reported  to  be 
dropping  badly,  for  want  of  sunshine.  The  vine- 
yards that  were  so  badly  frosted  in  April  have 
begun  to  put  forth  new  leaves  and  buds  for  a  sec- 
ond crop. 

Sacramento  Valley  Counties. 

Tehama  County  (Red  Bluff).— Slight  improvement  in  crop 
growth.  On  no  day  during  the  week  and  for  over  a  month 
has  the  temperature  reached  normal.  Spring  wheat  is 
stunted.    (Corning)— Grain  crops  in  this  immediate  vicinity 


promise  better  than  for  several  years.  Fruits  will  be  a  small 
crop. 

Bdtte  County  (Honcut).— All  crops  two  weeks  behind  the 
season.    (Durham)— Weather  unfavorable  to  all  crops. 

Colusa  County  (Grand  Island).— Indications  for  large  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley. 

Sutter  County  (Yuba  City).— The  wheat  is  heading  out 
plump.  (Nicolaus)— Crops  are  looking  splendid,  and  it  is  hard 
to  remember  when  there  were  better  prospects  for  a  good 
harvest.  Acreage  is  quite  large  as  compared  with  former 
years. 

Sacramento  County  (Elk  Grove).— Grain  is  growing  finely. 
In  some  orchards  peaches  have  begun  to  fall.  (Franklin)— 
Grain  looks  well.  (Sacramento)— Weather  not  good  for 
cherries  and  berries.    Grain  is  doing  finely. 

Solano  County  (Briggs'  Vineyard).— Grain  in  splendid  con- 
dition. Cold  winds  have  shaken  off  lots  of  tree  fruit.  Apri- 
cots are  about  cleaned  out,  but  peaches  still  hang.  (Tremont) 
—  Weather  favorable  for  grain.  The  prune  crop  is  gone  en- 
tirely, the  apricot  crop  half  gone,  grapes  all  gone,  and  free- 
stone peaches  the  same.  (Vacaville)— The  frequent  showers 
have  done  much  damage  to  cherries.  (Suisun)— Apricot,  peach 
and  pear  crops  will  be  fair,  but  cherries  and  prunes  will  be 
very  scarce. 

Contra  Costa  County  (San  Pablo).— In  many  cases  grain 
has  been  submerged  two  and  three  times,  so  that  our  crops 
are  very  streaked. 

Napa,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Napa  County  (Napa  City).— The  apricot  and  peach  crops 
will  be  good,  and  there  are  prospects  of  an  uncommonly  large 
pear  crop.    Prunes,  plums  and  cherries  will  be  light. 

Sonoma  County  (Sonoma).— The  injury  by  continued  cold 
weather  has  been  most  serious  to  the  fruit  crop.  So  general 
is  the  damage  to  wine  grapes  that  the  entire  first  crop  is 
killed.  The  vines  are  putting  out  new  shoots.  (Peachland)  — 
All  crops  backward.  Some  peaches  have  the  curl  leaf. 
(Healdsburg)— The  vineyards  around  Healdsburg  are  not  so 
much  damaged  by  the  frosts  as  has  been  reported.  (Forest- 
ville)— Grapes  that  were  cut  back  by  frost  are  starting  out 
and  will  bring  forth  some  fruit.  (Bloomfield)— Crops  not  doing 
well  on  account  of  cold  weather. 

Alameda  County.— Crops  have  made  but  little  progress. 
Walnuts  and  silver  prunes  are  dropping  as  a  result  of  the 
frost. 

Santa  Clara  County  (Mountain  View)— Fruit  prospects 
are  not  as  promising  as  usual.  (Santa  Clara)— Fruit  is  grow- 
ing slowly.  Cherries  will  be  a  light  crop,  apricots  a  pretty 
fair  crop,  peaches  a  better  crop  than  last  vear,  pears  a  heavy 
crop,  except  Winter  Nelis. 

Coast  Counties. 

Mendocino  County  (Ukiah).— Continued  cloudy  weather 
has  not  been  favorable  for  late  grain  on  lowlands,  and  bad  for 
alfalfa,  which  needs  cutting  very  badly.  No  corn  has  been 
planted  yet,  as  the  ground  is  too  wet. 

Monterey  County  (Jolon). —Grain  is  growing  rapidly  since 
the  rains.  (San  Lucas)— The  crop  prospects  were  never  better 
than  now  in  this  part  of  Monterey  county.  Grain  will  make  a 
good  growth  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Santa  Cruz  County  (Felton).— Grain  crop  doing  finely,  and 
fruit  outlook  a  good  one  but  not  heavy. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  (San  Luis  Obispo).— Grain  is  do- 
ing very  well  along  the  coast ;  the  barley  and  hay  crops  will 
be  heavy.  The  cool  weather  and  light  showers  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  pastures. 

San  Benito  County  (Hollister). — The  spring  has  been  very 
favorable  for  late  grain  and  good  crops  will  be  raised  where  a 
short  time  ago  failure  appeared  to  be  almost  certain. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joaquin  County  (Lodi). — Grain  is  doing  well,  but  all 
other  crops  are  unfavorably  affected.  (Stockton)— Grain  do- 
ing well.  The  fruit  crop  is  not  so  badly  damaged  as  at  first 
reported,  but  grapes  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Calaveras  County  (Jesus  Maria). — Pears,  plums,  grapes 
and  early  vegetables  were  almost  totally  destroyed. 

Stanislaus  County  (Modesto). — Great  improvement  of 
crops.  Grain  is  of  a  fine  color,  well  headed  out  and  generally 
thick.    (Turlock)— Weather  very  favorable  to  all  crops. 

Merced  County.— Too  early  to  estimate  on  the  grain  out- 
put, but  it  will  no  doubt  be  very  small. 

Madera  County  (Madera) — Grain  needs  rain.  Fruit  and 
vines  are  backward. 

Fresno  County  (Fresno). — Weather  favorable  for  all  crops 
and  fruit  backward.  Buds  on  grape  vines  are  coming  out 
rapidly.  (Easton) — Early  wheat  and  barley  are  filling  well, 
and  there  is  good  hope  of  a  small  crop  of  excellent  quality. 
Weather  cold  for  vines  to  make  much  growth.  (Auberry) — 
The  weather  has  been  very  fine  for  crops,  with  refreshing 
showers  and  warm  growing  weather.  (Reedley) — The  cool 
weather  has  been  favorable  for  late-sown  grain. 

Tulare  County  (Porterville). — Some  hay  is  cut  down,  but 
most  of  it  has  taken  on  a  new  growth  since  the  moisture  has 
come.  Consequently,  haying  is  later  than  for  many  seasons 
past.  (Monson)— The  weather  is  fine  for  growing  grain,  and 
there  will  be  a  bigger  crop  than  at  first  expected.  (Exeter) — 
Crops  are  better  than  people  expected  them  to  be.  Fruit  is 
not  as  badly  injured  as  at  first  supposed.  (Goshen)— Grain 
will  not  be  a  very  large  turn-out  and  the  fruit  is  falling  so 
fast  that  the  crop  will  be  light.  (Tulare) — The  continued  cool 
weather  has  helped  the  grain,  which  was  good,  as  well  as  all 
other  vegetation.    Apricots  and  peaches  are  still  falling  off. 

Kern  County — Apricots  are  falling  off  badly. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  County.— Haying  is  in  full  blast.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  progressing  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under 
the  unfavorable  circumstances.  (Guadaloupe)— Fogs  keep  the 
grass  green.  Haying  has  begun  and  the  crop  is  good.  Bean 
planting  is  being  pushed  and  the  ground  is  in  fine  order. 

Ventura  County  (Saticoy). — Haying  is  progressing  only 
moderately  on  account  of  the  cool,  cloudy  weather,  but  bean 
planting  is  being  rapidly  pushed  to  a  finish.  Unless  the 
weather  moderates,  the  early  planted  beans  will  rot  in  the 
ground,  which  will  necessitate  their  being  replanted.  (Ven- 
tura)— Beans  under  a  favorable  condition  of  fog  will  make  very 
good  crops.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  rains  have  been  of  great 
value. 

Los  Angeles  County. — Weather  cool  and  dry.  Crops  of 
every  description  are  suffering  for  rain ;  and  unless  more  rain 
comes,  the  corn  crop  will  suffer  greatly. 

San  Bernardino  County. — In  about  two  weeks  more  all 
the  sugar-beet  seed  will  be  in  the  ground.  About  3000  acres 
altogether  are  now  thinned.  The  crop  in  the  Chino  fields  is 
in  excellent  condition.  In  some  places  the  spreading  leaves 
almost  cover  the  ground. 

Riverside  County. — Grain  will  be  less  than  half  a  crop. 
Owing  to  late  frosts,  the  deciduous  fruits  have  been  ruined. 

San  Diego  County  (Poway) — Weather  continues  cool,  with 
some  rain  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  Haying  is  somewhat 
retarded,  but  favorable  weather  for  grain  and  pasturage. 

Mountain  Counties. 

Siskiyou  County  (Yreka).—  Freezing  weather  still  con- 
tinues, and  crops  are  at  a  standstill.  Alfalfa  is  nipped  and 
set  back  with  every  freeze.    Fruit  is  about  all  killed. 

Amador  County  (Pine  Grove). — There  will  be  big  crops  of 
hay  in  this  section,  and  the  grain  looks  fine.  A  large  acreage 
will  be  planted  to  beans. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Health  of  Plant  and  Fertilization. 

To  the  Editor  : — In  California  the  importance  of 
proper  tillage  is  freely  recognized,  but  rational  fer- 
tilization receives  far  less  attention.  Yet  the  fertili- 
zer problem  is  of  very  first  importance.  This  is  true 
particularly  of  fruit  and  nut  culture,  in  which  neglect 
of  adequate  plant  feeding  means  much  more  than  the 
loss  of  one  year's  returns.  A  starved  orchard — 
an  improperly  balanced  fertilization  is  practically 
starvation — means  a  susceptibility  to  the  attacks  of 
all  sorts  of  plant  disease.  Unfortunately,  the  neglect 
of  a  few  years  cannot  be  repaired  by  the  careful  at- 
tention of  a  lifetime ;  more,  the  diseased  trees  and 
vines  of  an  illy-nurtured  plantation  will  spread  their 
contagion  to  those  properly  fertilized. 

Thorough  cultivation  is  an  aid  to  fertilization,  but 
only  an  aid.  It  cannot  make  something  out  of  noth- 
ing. With  nearly  half  a  million  acres  in  fruits  and 
nuts,  California  has  been  drawing  annually  thousands 
of  tons  of  valuable  fertilizing  elements  from  its  soil, 
for  which  very  little  provision  is  made  for  restora- 
tion. The  planting  estimates  rarely  include  fertilizer 
costs.  It  is  true  that  the  soil  is  generally  very  rich 
naturally,  but  it  is  far  from  exhaustless.  The  lack  of 
proper  fertilizers  may  be  plainly  traced  by  the  in- 
crease of  various  plant  ills,  yearly  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent.  The  remedy  is  not  so  much  in 
the  use  of  chemical  poisons  as  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  sturdy,  healthy  growth  by  proper  plant 
food,  as  well  as  making  provision  for  the  annual 
drain  of  the  soil. 

A  crop  of  five  tons  of  grapes  removes  from  the  soil 
20  pounds  of  ammonia,  50  pounds  of  potash  and  15 
pounds  phosphoric  acid ;  a  crop  of  fifteen  tons 
prunes  removes  53  pounds  ammonia,  80  pounds  pot- 
ash and  16  pounds  phosphoric  acid  ;  fifteen  tons  apri- 
cots remove  82  pounds  ammonia,  85  pounds  potash 
and  21  pounds  phosphoric  acid  ;  five  tons  oranges  re- 
move 44  pounds  ammonia,  42  pounds  potash  and  11 
pounds  phosphoric  acid ;  one  ton  of  olives  removes 
15  pounds  ammonia,  19  pounds  potash  and  3  pounds 
phosphoric  acid. 

The  figures  seem  small,  but  when  the  immense 
acreage  and  enormous  production  is  considered,  the 
quantity  of  fertilizing  elements  yearly  removed  from 
the  soil  is  startling.  And  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  proper  return  of  this  loss  to  the  soil. 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  the  various  packing-house  am- 
moniates  supply  ammonia  in  excellent  forms,  and 
which  may  be  applied  safely  by  means  of  top  dress- 
ings ;  care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  any  con- 
siderable excess,  or  fruit  production  will  make  way 
to  the  growth  of  new  wood.  Potash,  as  muriate, 
sulphate  or  kainit,  may  be  used  at  any  time,  as  these 
salts  are  perfectly  soluble  and  will  find  their  way  to 
a  thorough  distribution  by  natural  means.  Phos- 
phoric acid,  in  the  shape  of  bone  meal,  must  be 
worked  into  the  soil,  as,  in  fact,  must  superphos- 
phates. 

The  two  latter  fertilizers,  commonly  called  the 
minerals,  are  of  first  importance  in  fruit  production, 
potash  especially  having  for  its  chief  function  the 
formation  of  fruit  pulp  and  sugar.  The  minerals  can 
scarcely  be  used  in  excess.  Ammonia  is  more  useful 
in  the  "before  bearing"  state  and  is  used  more 
sparingly  when  the  bearing  age  is  reached.  The  pro- 
portions of  fertilizing  elements  to  be  used  bear  a 
pretty  definite  relation  to  the  actual  demands  of  the 
plant,  as  shown  by  its  chemical  analysis.  The  figures 
for  various  crops  are  given  above  and  from  them  a 
very  fair  average  may  be  estimated.  The  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  add,  in  the  case  of  minerals,  about  50  per 
cent  to  the  actual  plant  requirement,  as  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  effect  a  total  assimilation  in 
field  work.  S.  Peacock. 

How  the  Japanese  Fight  Frost  From  Their 
riulberries. 

To  the  Editor  : — Some  experienced  Japanese  mul- 
berry tree  growers  think  the  best  means  to  keep  the 
frost  off  the  young  leaves  of  the  trees  and  to  prevent 
it  from  making  them  withered,  is  a  practice  which 
has  been  prevalent  where  the  trees  are  extensively 
planted,  as  follows  : 

They  have  to  get  up  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
to  go  out  to  the  orchard  and  to  burn  the  brush  that 
they  cut  off  the  trees  in  winter  time  by  means  of 
pruning — but  not  that  of  the  one  practiced  in  this 
country — and  that,  without  burning  it  at  once  at 
that  time,  they  have  since  been  keeping  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  piles  at  the  end  of  the  orchard  or  on  some 
vacant  places,  to  make  the  whole  orchard  full  of 
smoke.  As  you  well  know,  the  atmosphere  is  a  lit- 
tle heavier  in  the  morning  and  smoke  has  no  power 
of  rising  up  so  high  into  the  air,  being  pressed  down 
by  it,  but  about  the  highest  top  of  the  trees  in  shape, 
floating  up  very  gently,  and  each  tree  is  well  soaked 
in  smoke.  While  smoking  is  being  done  in  such  a 
manner,  the  frost  begins  to  come  down  upon  the 
leaves.  Smoke  has  a  little  warmth,  and  there  is  no 
frost  where  it  is  a  little  warmer  than  other  places, 
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and  somewhat  warmth-bearing  smoke  may  protect 
the  leaves  against  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  When  it 
is  a  very  little  windy,  smoke  ought  to  be  made  on 
some  places  whence  the  wind  does  best  spread  it  out 
toward  the  whole  area  ;  but  on  a  morning  there  is  a 
frost,  it  is  commonly  known,  there  is  no  wind,  except 
one  being  very  seldom.  But  on  a  calm  morning  fires 
should  be  made  at  several  places  a  little  distance 
from  each  other. 

Green  brush,  or  leafy  limbs,  cut  from  a  place,  is  the 
best  for  purposes  of  making  a  strong  smoke  ;  but,  al- 
though it  is  preferable,  it  isn't  actually  done.  Smok- 
ing will  do  with  the  brush  of  the  fruit  trees  pruned. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  brush  will 
be  kept  aside. 

The  most  important  knowledge  is  that  one  does 
know  beforehand  whether  there  will  be  a  frost  or  not. 
As  a  sign  of  it  we  will  have  a  little  cooler,  brighter 
evening,  the  sky  will  be  seen  very  clear  and  there 
will  be  no  wind  at  all. 

As  soon  as  the  little  silkworms  have  hatched  from 
the  eggs,  they  feed  on  the  young,  tender  leaflets, 
and,  as  they  come  out  of  them,  they  are  just  shooting 
out  in  a  delicacy  from  the  limbs,  and  they  are  so 
anxious  about  the  little  eaters  that  they  only  hope 
not  to  have  them  killed  by  wild  weather.  When  suf- 
fering from  frost  and  there  is  no  other  substitute  to 
feed  them,  a  great  number  of  the  worms  would  un- 
fortunately starve  immediately.  Therefore,  an  in- 
vader-driving-out remedy  is  considered  as  a  necessi- 
ty, for  the  worms  feed  on  such  leaves  as  those. 

Some  fruit  growers  in  Japan  also  use  this  way.  I 
think  it  would  be  effective  to  adopt  the  above-men- 
tioned details  in  the  orchards  of  this  country,  too. 

I  write  this,  looking  at  a  severe  frost  scene  in  the 
orchards  of  my  neighborhood,  and  I  wish  you  to  in- 
sert this  statement  in  the  Press  whenever  it  has 
space  for  it.  A.  Ikeda  (a  Japanese). 

Alamo,  Cal. 

ARBORICULTURE. 

American  Nut  Growing. 


NUMBBB  I. 


In  1889,  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  then  pomologist 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  began  the  prep- 
aration of  a  treatise  on  nut  growing  to  be  put  forth 
as  a  public  document.  The  work  was  well  advanced 
when  he  left  the  department  both  in  text  and  illus- 
tration and  has  since  been  finished  and  is  now 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
present  pomologist,  Mr.  S.  B.  Heiges,  as  sponsor 
for  it;  and  W.  P.  Corsa,  who  wrote  a  considerable 
part  of  the  treatise  under  direction  of  Mr.  Van 
Deman,  as  author.  The  publication  is  in  quarto- 
form  and  we  understand  that  but  1000  copies  have 
been  printed  which  renders  it  wholly  uuaccessible  to 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  would  be  interested  in 
it.  We  shall  therefore  present  the  principal 
portions,  as  space  shall  allow,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Rural  Press  and  thus  render  it  available  so  far  as 
it  approaches  Californian  interests. 

Wild  and  Cultivated  Nuts. — The  culture  of  nut- 
bearing  trees  for  their  fruit  in  the  United  States 
has  until  recently  been  confined  to  narrow  limits, 
both  as  regards  the  area  devoted  to  their  growth 
and  the  number  of  species  brought  under  cultivation. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  abundance  of  wild  nuts, 
which  in  many  localities  have  supplied  the  market 
demand,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  greater  skill  is 
necessary  to  produce  superior  nuts  than  is  required 
in  the  culture  of  most  other  fruits. 

Nuts  not  a  Slow  Crop. — Perhaps  the  chief  cause 
that  has  operated  to  retard  interest  in  this  subject 
has  been  the  impression  that  the  man  who  plants 
nut  trees  does  so  for  his  successors  rather  than  for 
himself.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the  experi- 
ence of  the  late  W.  R.  Stuart  with  the  pecan  in 
Mississippi;  A.  T.  Hatch  with  the  almond  in  Solano 
county,  Cal.;  Russell  Heath  with  the  Persian  (usually 
called  English)  walnut  in  Santa  Barbara  county, 
Cal.;  Samuel  C.  Moon  and  H.  M.  Engle  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  William  Parry  with  the  chestnut  in  New 
Jersey:  nor  of  some  others  who  have  achieved  suc- 
cess in  nut  culture  after  being  well  advanced  in  life. 
Such  examples  should  inspire  interest  in  young  men 
to  investigate  this  subject  and  to  include  nut  culture 
in  their  system  of  farming. 

Wild  Nuts. — Ever  since  the  colonization  of  Amer- 
ica there  have  been  some  individual  efforts  and 
interest  in  the  planting  of  nut- bearing  trees  near 
homes  for  nut  production  as  well  as  shade.  Chest- 
nut, walnut,  and  hickory  trees  have  been  spared  in 
clearing  away  the  forests,  and  in  succeeding  years 
have  yielded  to  their  owners  abundant  crops  of  these 
wholesome  products  of  the  soil. 

Doubtless  to  thousands  of  our  citizens  whose  child- 
hood was  spent  in  the  country  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject will  tinkle  the  bells  of  memory  and  call  to  mind 
pictures  of  home  and  youth  iu  the  halcyon  days  of 
long  ago.  Even  now  the  supply  of  native  nuts  in 
our  markets  consists  largely  of  wild  nuts  harvested 
by  boys  and  girls  who  gather  them  for  pleasure;  but 


in  many  sections  the  nut  harvest  is  a  blessing  direct 
from  Nature's  hand  to  the  poor,  and  in  others  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  well-to-do  farmer. 

Planting  Wild  Nuts—  The  efforts  to  establish 
"  orchards  "  of  most  of  our  wild  nuts  have  not  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  This  treatise  is 
therefore  intended  to  encourage  experimental  work 
among  growers,  and  to  incite  them  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  their  respective  regions  by  plant- 
ing and  testing  choice  kinds  that  are  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. The  development  of  this  industry  can  not  be 
dreamed  out;  it  must  be  worked  out.  Not  every 
man  who  plants  nut-bearing  trees  will  receive  rich 
returns.  No  large  investment  in  nut  orchards 
should  be  made  in  any  region  until  a  careful  deter- 
mination has  been  made  of  the  species  best  suited  to 
its  soil  and  climate.  And  even  then  the  enterprise 
is  a  mere  lottery  unless  trees  of  a  productive  variety 
are  obtainable,  the  fruit  of  which  will  create  by  its 
desirable  qualities  a  special  demand  for  the  product. 
The  best  guide  in  selecting  both  the  species  and  the 
varieties  for  planting  will  commonly  be  the  produc- 
tiveness and  quality  of  product  of  trees  planted  or 
growing  naturally  in  the  neighborhood.  These  seem 
so  important  that  we  can  not  forbear  urging  that  in 
localities  where  there  are  no  fruiting  specimens  of 
the  species  that  he  contemplates  growing,  the  planter 
first  seek  experience  by  planting  a  few  trees  rather 
than  a  large  number. 

Multiplication  of  Choice  Varieties. — The  ordinary 
commercial  grower  will  not  be  justified  in  incurring 
the  expense  of  the  experience  until  he  has  a  choice 
variety  with  which  to  begin.  No  seed  can  be 
depended  upon  to  give  a  nut  identical  in  character 
with  the  one  planted.  The  variations  in  seedlings, 
due  to  cross-fertilization  and  the  inherent  tendency 
to  vary,  is  as  marked  in  many  kinds  of  nut  trees  as 
in  other  wild  or  little-cultivated  fruits.  If  it  is  not 
safe  to  depend  solely  upon  the  planting  of  peach 
stones  to  produce  orchards  of  trees  bearing  good 
peaches,  is  it  not  less  safe  to  depend  solely  upon 
seedling  nut  trees  in  planting  orchards  that  will  take 
three  times  as  long  under  ordinary  conditions  to 
reach  bearing  age  ? 

Nursery  and  Orchard. — For  stocks  upon  which  to 
build  an  orchard  or  nursery  seedlings  of  the  same  or 
of  some  closely  allied  species  are  necessary.  Such 
seedlings  may  sometimes  be  obtained  in  the  forests, 
but  ordinarily  they  are  cheaper  and  more  satisfac- 
tory when  grown  under  nursery  treatment.  In 
belief  and  practice  leading  growers  do  not  agree  as  to 
the  best  method  to  be  followed  in  establishing  nut 
orchards.  Some  advise  the  growing  of  some  species 
in  the  nursery  rows  but  one,  two,  or  three  years; 
while  others  insist  that  the  nuts  should  be  planted 
where  the  trees  are  to  remain,  so  that  all  transplant- 
ing may  be  avoided. 

Between  the  extreme  practices  of  leaving  trees  in 
the  nursery  rows  until  they  come  to  fruitage  and  the 
planting  of  the  germinating  nut  on  the  spot  where 
the  tree  is  intended  to  grow  there  is  a  broad  field 
for  experiment.  Somewhere  between  these  extremes 
the  accepted  practice  of  the  future  will  probably  be 
developed. 

The  advocates  of  the  nursery  period  of  long  dura- 
tion claim  for  their  method  (1)  greater  ease  and  less 
expense  of  cultivation  of  young  trees  in  the  nursery 
row  than  in  the  orchard;  (2)  less  liability  to  injury 
of  the  trees  during  such  cultivation  by  ordinary  farm 
help;  (8)  increased  facility  of  cropping  the  contem- 
plated orchard  site  without  the  presence  of  small 
trees,  and  the  consequent  increased  profit  from  such 
cropping;  (4)  a  more  uniform  stand  of  orchard  growth 
when  the  plantation  first  comes  into  bearing. 

The  Tap  Root  Doctrine. — Those  who  advocate  plant- 
ing the  nuts  where  the  trees  are  to  stand  base  their 
views  mainly  on  the  belief  that  it  is  necessary  to 
retain  the  tap  root  system  of  the  tree.  They  hold 
that  when  the  natural  deep-root  system  is  retained 
the  tree  is  more  hardy  and  lives  to  a  greater  age 
than  it  would  if  its  roots  were  shortened  by  trans- 
planting. It  has  not  beeu  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ment, however,  that  withiu  the  ordinary  life  of  a 
thrifty  tree  grown  by  either  method  there  is  any 
perceptible  difference  in  the  aggregate  product  of 
nuts. 

It  is  commonly  believed  of  all  fruits  that  cultiva- 
tion hastens  and  increases  fruit  bearing;  also  that 
checking  limb  or  root  growth  within  certain  limits, 
as  by  pruning,  will  effect  these  results.  It  is  known 
that  fruits  have  not  only  been  materially  modified 
in  size,  color,  and  flavor  by  the  influence  of  cultiva- 
tion and  an  increased  food  supply,  but  that  such 
influence  also  extends  to  the  habit  of  growth  of  the 
roots  and  branches.  Experiment  alone  can  deter- 
mine whether  a  severed  tap  root  is  to  any  extent  a 
cause  of  earlier  or  greater  fruitfulness  of  the  tree; 
what  effect  this  change  of  root  growth  has  upon  the 
longevity  of  a  tree  unaffected  by  fruit  bearing;  and 
whether  the  modified  root  growth,  sometimes  noticed 
in  transplanted  trees,  is  due  to  transplantation  or 
to  cultivation  and  increased  food  supply,  and  to 
what  extent  it  affects  the  fruitfulness  of  the  tree. 


to  year  to  the  pruning  of  the  tap  root,  or  the  trees 
at  replanting  time  will  be  deficient  in  fibrous  surface 
roots  and  possess  only  one,  or  at  most  a  very  few, 
deep-running  roots  with  but  few  lateral  branches. 
The  practice  of  pinching  the  tip  of  the  radicle  when 
removing  the  nut  from  the  germinating  box  to  the 
nursery  row,  is  claimed  by  some  to  aid  materially  in 
the  production  of  surface  roots,  but  it  will  not  do  to 
rely  wholly  upon  this  practice  for  success.  It 
should  be  followed  by  the  cutting  of  the  taproot  at 
the  end  of  the  first  season's  growth.  To  effect  this 
have  a  careful  man  on  each  side  of  the  nursery  row 
push  a  long  sharp  spade  into  the  earth  under  the 
tree  so  that  the  points  of  the  spades  will  meet  at 
such  an  angle  beneath  it  as  will  save  the  most  sur- 
face roots  and  sever  the  tap  root.  A  very  sharp 
thin-bladed  tree  digger  might  be  used  in  some  soils 
by  careful  workmen,  but  the  roots  must  not  be 
slivered,  or  "  broomed,"  in  cutting. 

Propagation. — Unless  the  trees  are  to  be  budded 
or  grafted  no  nuts  should  be  planted  that  have  not 
been  selected  for  superiority  in  size,  flavor,  or  thin- 
ness of  shell.  They  may  be  planted  in  the  fall  as 
soon  as  possibe  after  they  are  ripe,  but  are  safer  if 
placed  in  sprouting  beds  or  boxes  and  kept  till  early 
spring. 

Plant  in  boxes  of  soil  and  cover  with  a  mulch  of 
leaves;  the  depth  and  moisture  to  be  patterned  as 
closely  as  possible  after  Nature's  method  in  the 
forest.  The  object  in  using  the  box  is  to  make  easy 
the  keeping  of  a  record,  and  to  prevent  mice  and 
moles  from  disturbing  the  nuts  after  they  have 
sprouted  in  the  spring.  These  boxes  of  embedded 
nuts  should  be  settled  in  the  earth  to  within  two 
inches  of  their  tops  in  some  protected  spot  where 
pigs,  squirrels,  or  fowls  can  not  get  at  them.  A 
liberal  quantity  of  ashes  should  be  mixed  with 
the  soil  in  the  box  to  prevent  damage  from  ants,  for 
where  ants  have  the  run  of  a  sprouting  nut  bed  they 
play  havoc  with  the  kernels  as  soon  as  the  shells 
have  opened  enough  for  them  to  enter.  The  surface 
of  the  soil  in  the  box  should  be  level  with  that  of  the 
ground  outside.  In  the  spring  these  nuts,  when 
burst  by  the  growing  germ,  are  to  be  transplanted 
either  to  the  nursery  row  or  to  the  orchard  site. 

Storing  Seed  Nuts. — Where  a  large  quantity  of 
seed  is  to  be  handled,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
almond,  stratification  is  resored  to,  as  practiced  by 
nurserymen  propagating  the  peach.  This  consists 
in  mixing  the  nuts  in  damp  sawdust  or  sand  either  in 
a  pit  dug  in  well-drained  soil  or  in  boxes  or  bins 
built  for  the  purpose  in  cellars.  Here  they  are  left 
till  spring.  Care  is  taken  that  the  mass  is  uniformly 
moist,  and  an  occasional  mixing  is  advisable  to  keep 
it  so.  The  object  is  to  have  the  nuts  gradually  ab- 
sorb sufficient  moisture  to  insure  the  bursting  of 
the  shell  by  the  swelling  kernel.  This  usually  occurs 
during  the  warm  weather  of  spring;  and  the  germi- 
nating seeds,  which  are  easily  freed  from  the  sawdust 
or  sand  by  using  a  sieve  made  of  coarse  wire 
netting,  commonly  go  direct  from  the  stratification 
beds  to  the  location  that  has  been  prepared  for  their 
planting  either  in  the  nursery  or  the  orchard. 

Nuts  that  have  become  dry  may,  within  reasonable 
limits,  be  quickened  in  germination  by  pouring  warm 
(not  boiling)  water  over  them  and  leaving  a  few 
hours  before  planting. 

Another  method  sometimes  followed  with  success 
is  thus  described  by  the  late  D.  B.  Wier:  "  It  is 
generally  thought  that  nuts  thoroughly  dried  will 
not  grow.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  American 
chestnut.  Many  years  ago  I  experimented  largely 
with  tree  nuts,  and  especially  with  the  American 
chestnut,  and  found  that  though  very  dry,  after 
having  been  spread  out  on  a  shelf  near  a  fire  for 
months,  such  nuts,  if  placed  in  ice  water  and  kept 
at  a  low  temperature  for  three  or  four  days  and 
then  placed  in  damp  sand,  would  grow  about  as  well 
as  fresh  nuts  kept  moist.  By  this  plan  I  succeeded 
in  starting  the  different  species  of  chestnut,  black 
and  white  walnuts,  almonds,  hazelnuts,  and  many 
species  of  acorns,  etc.,  and  have  succeeded  in  sprout- 
ing them  quite  late  in  the  spring.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  water  be  kept  constantly  cold  until 
the  nuts  have  absorbed  enough  to  be  saturated. 
This  will  take  from  one  to  two  weeks  for  walnuts, 
peach  stones  and  other  hard-shelled  nuts." 

A  test  of  this  method  made  at  the  Division  of 
Pomology  was  partially  successful.  Pecans  and 
Persian  walnuts  gave  a  fair  percentage  of  success, 
but  no  chestnuts  sprouted;  few  of  the  hazelnuts  thus 
treated  sprouted  even  after  lying  in  the  ground  an 
entire  year. 


THE  FIELD. 


Value  and  Culture  of  Kaffir  Corn. 


Under  Cutting  of  Trees  in  Nursery. — If  the  nursery 
system  of  propagation  is  determined  upon,  it  may 
in  the  case  of  some  species  enable  the  planter  to 
secure  trees  of  considerable  size  at  planting  time. 
But  he  will  need  to  give  some  attention  from  year 


The  value  of  several  sorghum  varieties,  notably 
Egyptian  corn,  Kaffir  corn  and  Jerusalem  corn,  is 
continually  commanding  wider  recognition  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  product  both  for  grain  and  forage  is 
constantly  increasing.  These  grains  are  of  exceed- 
ing great  importance  in  the  interior,  for  they  thrive 
best  in  high  heat  and  are  of  less  thrift  along  the 
coast.    They  grow  well  in  drouth,  which  will  destroy 
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Indian  corn,  and,  though  their  growth  is  proportion- 
ate to  available  moisture,  they  will  make  a  crop  on 
soil  too  dry  to  be  productive  with  most  other  plants. 
We  have  often  commended  them  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  for  Egyptian  corn  (dhowra)  has  been 
grown  in  California  for  even  a  longer  period  than 
that.  It  is  especially  important  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  planters  to  them  again  at  this  time,  for  the 
rainfall  has  been  short  in  some  parts  of  the  State, 
and  every  acre  of  moist  land  and  every  acre  that  can 
be  given  even  a  moderate  amount  of  irrigation 
should  be  made  to  produce  its  maximum  of  forage. 

Sorghums  in  Kansas. — In  the  great  interior  region 
of  the  country  the  sorghums  have  recently  been 
found  to  serve  a  most  excellent  purpose.  The  plant 
has  just  been  specially  treated  in  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  F.  D.  Coburn  of  Topeka,  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Prof.  Georgeson  of 
the  Experiment  Station  of  that  State  has  also  writ- 
ten much  on  the  same  subject.  His  latest  contribu- 
tion is  an  article  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  which  we 
shall  outline,  because  it  will  serve  to  inform  Califor- 
nians  of  values  which  many  of  them  do  not  yet 
appreciate. 

Kaffir  Corn. — There  are  at  present,  says  Prof. 
Georgeson,  three  distinct  varieties  of  Kaffir  corn, 
and  possibly  more.  These  three  are  known  by  their 
color  as  the  red,  the  white  and  the  black-hulled 
white.  The  latter  also  goes  under  the  name  of 
African  millet.  The  red  and  white  have  been  grown 
in  Kansas  for  several  years,  and  the  black-hulled 
white  has  been  grown  espeeially  in  Oklahoma,  and 
the  last  two  somewhat  in  Kansas.  The  three  vari- 
eties are  alike  in  all  their  leading  features.  They 
belong  to  the  class  of  sorghums  known  as  non-sac- 
charine. They  are  of  low.  stocky  growth,  reaching 
from  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  or  more  on  rich  soil,  with 
the  leaves  close  together,  and,  as  in  all  grasses, 
arranged  in  two  ranks.  They  differ  in  yielding  qual- 
ity and  somewhat  in  the  time  of  maturing.  The  red 
and  white  were  distributed  about  '87  and  '88  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  seed 
being  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country  for  trial.  They 
were  received  with  favor  and  their  culture  has  since 
spread  to  vast  areas.  Kansas  had  nearly  200,000 
acres  in  Kaffir  corn  last  year,  which  is  about  twice 
the  acreage  in  that  crop  the  previous  year.  This 
rapid  increase  in  the  acreage  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held. 

Varieties  of  Kaffir  Com. — In  Kansas  the  red  vari- 
ety has  gained  greater  popularity  than  the  white, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  invariably  produced  better 
yields  of  both  fodder  and  grain,  and  also  because  it 
matures  a  little  earlier  and  thus  frequently  escapes 
the  early  frost  in  the  fall,  while  the  white  is  injured. 
The  white,  moreover,  has  the  habit  of  not  pushing 
the  head  clear  of  the  sheath  of  the  upper  leaf,  and 
the  portion  thus  covered  quite  generally  fails  to  pro- 
duce seed.  These  objections  do  not  apply  to  the 
black-hulled  white,  which  is  a  distinct  variety.  It 
matures  as  early  as  the  red  and  yields  nearly  equally 
as  well,  while  the  head  always  pushes  clear  of  the 
upper  leaf.  It  is  a  variety  of  more  recent  introduc- 
tion and  has  therefore  not  been  so  well  tested  as  the 
preceding  two,  but  the  indications  are  that  it  has  all 
the  desirable  qualities  of  the  red,  and  in  addition 
has  a  white  seed,  which  is  undoubtedly  better  rel- 
ished by  stock  than  a  colored  seed.  It  differs  from 
the  whites  in  that  the  hulls  or  glumes  in  which  the 
seed  is  set  are  black  or  brown,  whereas  on  the  white 
Kaffir  they  are  grayish  green,  or  almost  white. 

How  and  When  to  Plant. — Kaffir  corn  is  best  grown 
in  rows,  just  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  with  the  stalks  from  4  to  9  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  The  richer  the  soil  the  greater  should  be 
the  distance  between  the  plants.  The  soil  should  be 
prepared  as  for  corn.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a 
smooth  surface  because  the  young  plants  are  of  slow 
growth  at  first,  and  if  the  surface  is  cloddy  and  un- 
even they  cannot  be  cultivated  as  well  as  desirable 
the  first  couple  of  times  the  field  is  gone  over.  The 
seed  can  be  sown  with  a  sorghum  or  broomcorn  drill, 
or  it  may  be  sown  with  a  common  grain  drill,  on 
which  only  the  first  and  fourth  feeds  are  left  open, 
the  rest  being  covered  so  the  seed  will  be  dropped 
about  32  inches  apart.  It  is  best  to  put  in  enough 
seed  to  insure  a  good  stand,  even  though  it  is 
necessary  to  thin  the  plants  in  spots  where  they 
may  be  too  thick.  Some  six  or  seven  pounds  to  the 
acre  will  insure  a  good  stand.  The  planting  should 
not  be  done  until  the  soil  is  warm.  Kaffir  corn 
appears  to  be  somewhat  more  sensitive  to  cold  than 
corn  is,  and  it  is  therefore  best  to  defer  planting 
until  near  the  close  of  corn  planting  time.  It  will 
give  plenty  of  time  to  mature  a  crop.  We  have 
planted  Kaffir  corn  in  the  beginning  of  June  here  at 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  and  harvested  a 
mature  crop  by  the  20th  of  September. 

Cultivation. — The  cultivation  required  is  like  that 
any  good  farmer  will  give  sorghum  or  corn.  Culti- 
vate shallow  and  sufficiently  open  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  prevent  the  formation  of  a  hard  crust. 
The  seed  will  mature  while  the  plant  is  still  green, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  harvest  the  crop  as  soon  as 
ripe.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  letting  it  stand 
until  late  in  the  fall.    There  are  various  methods  of 


harvesting  the  crop.  One  way  is  to  cut  the  heads 
off  with  a  jack  knife  and  throw  them  into  a  wagon 
after  the  manner  of  gathering  corn.  There  are 
some  drawbacks  to  this  method,  however;  it  is  rather 
slow  work  thus  to  handle  every  head  in  the  field 
by  itself,  and  it  also  necessitates  the  breaking  down, 
more  or  less,  of  the  fodder  in  driving  through  the 
field.  The  better  way  is  to  cut  the  stalks  either  by 
hand  or  with  a  corn  cutter  and  shock  them  like  corn. 
To  get  the  most  out  of  the  fodder  it  should  be  cut 
anyway,  and  the  eariler  it  is  cut  after  the  seed  is 
ripe  the  more  time  there  is  for  the  fodder  to  cure  be- 
fore winter.  After  it  has  stood  in  the  shock  for  a 
few  weeks  and  the  heads  are  thoroughly  dry  they 
can  be  cut  off  more  rapidly  than  by  gathering  them 
singly,  and  hauled  to  the  thresher  at  once  without 
further  handling. 

Yield  and  Feeding. — Some  farmers  feed  the  fodder, 
heads  and  all,  but  this  at  best  is  a  wasteful  way  of 
handling  it.  The  grain  is  small  and  hard,,  and  to 
feed  it  to  best  advantage  it  should  be  threshed  and 
ground  to  a  meal,  the  finer  the  better.  When  fed 
whole  a  large  per  cent  of  the  seed  is  not  masticated 
and  goes  through  the  animal  without  being  digested. 
The  yield  of  red  Kaffir  corn  has  invariably  exceeded 
the  yield  of  corn  some  50  per  cent  here  at  this  station. 
The  average  of  six  years  show  a  yield  of  fifty-five 
bushels  of  red  Kaffir  corn  to  the  acre,  while  corn 
has  yielded  but  a  little  over  thirty-nine  bushels  to 
the  acre  on  the  average,  and  Kaffir  corn  fodder,  in 
like  manner,  outweighed  corn  fodder  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  We  have  experimented  with  the 
feeding  value  of  red  Kaffir  corn  during  the  last  two 
seasons,  chiefly  with  hogs,  and  the  results  so  far 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  quite  equal  to  corn.  In 
one  series  of  experiments  in  which  we  fed  three  lots 
of  pigs,  one  on  ground  corn  and  one  on  ground 
wheat,  the  results  were  that  it  took  5.15  pounds 
Kaffir  corn  to  produce  a  pound  of  grain  in  live 
weight,  whereas  it  took  but  4.38  pounds  corn  and 
4.11  pounds  wheat  respectively  to  produce  the  same 
result.  The  pigs  were  from  four  to  six  months  old 
when  the  feeding  began  and  averaged  about  153 
pounds  in  weight.  It  is  possible  that  larger  hogs 
might  have  done  better  on  the  Kaffir  corn. 

Resistance  to  Drouth. — But  I  have  so  far  omitted  to 
mention  the  chief  recommendation  of  Kaffir  corn, 
and  that  is  its  ability  to  withstand  drought.  There 
fs  no  part  of  the  American  continent  which  does  not 
occasionally  suffer  from  drought  more  or  less  severe, 
and  in  certain  regions  of  the  West  spells  of  pro- 
tracted dry  weather  are  of  yearly  occurrence.  Indian 
corn  is  always  injured  by  these  droughts,  and  when 
injured  it  never  recovers.  The  Kaffir  corn  on  the 
other  hand,  may  cease  growth  and  remain  stationary 
for  weeks  during  the  dry  weather,  but  when  rain 
comes  it  again  star.ts  to  grow  and  if  not  too  late  in 
the  season  it  may  still  produce  a  crop  of  grain.  Its 
ability  to  endure  drought  is  the  main  secret  of  its 
popularity  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  taken 
together  with  its  productive  qualities  and  easy 
culture  entitle  it  to  consideration  by  farmers  all 
over  the  south  and  central  States.  The  northern 
limit  of  this  crop  is  not,  as  yet,  well  defined,  and  it 
should  therefore,  only  be  tried  on  a  small  scale  in 
the  northern  tier  of  States. 


THE  APIARY. 


The  Evil  Product  of  the  Cellar  Apiaries. 


To  the  Editor: — California  bee  keepers  are  united 
in  their  demand  for  a  better  price  for  their  honey. 
The  majority  look  to  co-operation  to  secure  the  de- 
sired advance  in  price.  While  the  industry  can  in 
this  way  be  benefited  by  the  purchase  of  supplies  at 
lower  rates,  the  disposal  of  the  product  at  a  smaller 
cost  and  lessened  loss,  the  price  will  not  be  advanced 
simply  because  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand 
and  will  be  increased  each  season  up  to  and  beyond 
the  market  demands  by  the  cellar  apiaries. 

Almost  every  grocer  in  the  United  States  has  his 
shelves  stocked  with  "pure  honey  put  up  in  the 
apiary  "  that  was  compounded  in  the  cellar  of  some 
packing  house  or  wholesale  grocery,  and  contains 
barely  sufficient  honey  to  give  it  the  flavor  of  the 
genuine  article.  The  bulk  of  the  goods  is  glucose, 
to  deceive  the  eye  as  well  as  the  taste.  A  small  slice 
of  comb  honey  is  usually  placed  in  each  jar  before 
filling  with  the  glucose  compound.  While  this  fraud 
fills  the  market  at  every  point  the  honey  bee  "  is 
not  in  it,"  nor  is  his  keeper.  The  laws  of  this  State 
cover  the  adulteration  o.f  honey  very  clearly,  and 
impose  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  but  unfortu- 
nately carry  no  provision  for  their  enforcement. 

Our  dairy  interests  had  to  face  and  fight  the  same 
class  of  fraud  in  oleomargarine,  which,  unchecked, 
would  have  soon  closed  every  dairy  and  sent  the 
cows  to  the  shambles.  Our  wool  men  cry  for  high 
tariff,  overlooking  the  fact  that  over  14,000,000 
pounds  of  shoddy  was  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1805,  and  no  doubt  as  much  more  made 
here,  each  pound  of  this  28,000,000  displacing  that 
much  wool  and  fast  turning  our  flocks  into  mutton. 

Now,  the  glucose  evil  must  be  met  or  the  ex- 
tracted honey  industry  must  go  to  the  wall.  While 


tjje  shoddy,  oleomargarine  and  glucose  manufactur- 
ers have  a  perfect  right  to  make  and  sell  their 
product  as  such,  the  industries  threatened  must  in 
self-defense  insist  upon  and  procure  through  proper 
laws  the  labeling  of  all  substitutes  with  their  proper 
names,  and  their  entire  suppression  when  put  up  in 
imitation  of  and  sold  as  the  pure  article,  be  it  honey, 
butter  or  wool.  If  the  bee  men  will  combine  with 
the  dairy  men  the  evil  can  be  held  in  check  in  this 
State,  and  in  time  a  natural,  pure  food  bill  passed, 
carrying  an  appropriation  and  full  provision  for  its 
enforcement.  To  go  on  discussing  the  commission 
problem  and  ignoring  glucose  is  blind,  suicidal  folly. 

E.  H.  ScHAEFFLE 

Mountain  Bloom  Apiary,  Murphys,  Cal. 

The  Tare  on  Honey  Packages. 

To  the  Editor:— When  we  consider  the  magni- 
tude of  the  honey  production  of  California,  the  ban- 
ner honey  State,  we  realize  the  importance  of  a  just 
and  uniform  rate  of  tare.  I  have  written  to  honey 
dealers  to  find  the  tare  ruling  in  all  the  leading  mar- 
kets, and  find  that  several  California  dealers  have 
deluded  the  producers  into  excessive  tare. 

Porter  Bros.  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  deduct 
17  pounds  tare  on  two  five-gallon  cans  and  case  in- 
closing them,  if  no  partition  is  between  cans  ;  with 
partition,  19  pounds.  The  former  is  known  as  a 
"single"  case,  the  latter  as  a  "double"  case. 

A.  Palles  and  Russ,  Sanders  &  Co.,  both  of  San 
Francisco,  deduct  18  pounds  from  single  cases. 

R.  K.  &  J.  C.  Frisbie,  172  West  Maple  street,  Den- 
ver, Col.,  deduct  9  pounds  for  each  extracted  honey 
case.  They  only  deal  in  single  cases.  From  24-pound 
comb  honey  cases  they  deduct  4  pounds  each. 

E.  E.  Blake  &  Co.,  57  Chatham  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  say  the  tare  of  cases  and  cans  is  16  pounds, 
with  or  without  centerboard.  They  recommend 
double  cases. 

Wm.  A.  Selser,  No.  10  Vine  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  deducts  16  pounds  tare  for  the  case,  and  two- 
case  cans  seem  to  be  the  rule. 

C.  C.  Clemons&  Co.,  423  Walnut  street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  say  the  usual  tare  for  cans  and  case  is  15 
pounds.  If  the  case  is  made  of  hard  wood,  it  is 
more. 

Henry  Schacht,  116  Davis  street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  deducts  3  pounds  tare  on  each  tin,  and  besides 
actual  tare  for  the  case. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  163  South  Water  street, 
Chicago,  111.,  say:  "The  amount  of  tare  deducted 
is  what  the  cases  and  cans  actually  weigh.  In  cars 
we  get  from  San  Diego  district  there  are  often  four 
grades  of  tares,  running  from  14£  to  19*  pounds  per 
case  and  cans." 

Hildreth  Bros.  &  Segelkin,  28  and  30  West  Broad- 
way, New  York,  say:  "  We  figure  5  pounds  for  the 
two  cans,  which  is  actual,  and  whatever  the  case 
weighs  is  added  to  it." 

Hamblin  &  Bearss,  514  and  516  Walnut  street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  write:  "  Strip  five  cases  and  put 
empty  cans  in  them,  and  the  weight  of  these  is  con- 
sidered the  average  for  the  car." 

Batterson  &  Co.,  167  and  169  Scott  street,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  handle  extracted  honey  in  casks  or  5- 
pound  cans  and  buyer  pays  for  extracted  only;  pack- 
age free. 

S.  T..Fish  &  Co.,  189  South  Water  street,  Chicago, 
111.,  say:  "We  always  allow  2*  pounds  tare  for  the 
can.  We  ascertain  what  the  tare  of  the  wooden 
cases  are  by  weighing  a  few  of  them." 

Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son,  Cincinnati,  O.,  say:  "We 
take  exact  tare  in  every  case  as  near  as  it  can  be 
done."  Pay  for  all  the  honey  in  the  cans. 

Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co.,  393-397  Broadway,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  say:  "We  know  of  no  standard  weight  for 
the  case  of  either  comb  or  extracted." 

Williams  Bros.,  80  and  82  Broadway,  Cleveland, 
O.,  write:  "For  extracted  honey  we  allow  2i 
pounds  on  each  can."    Actual  weight  on  cases. 

The  replies  below  No.  4  are  all  agreed  on  actual 
tare  for  comb  honey  cases,  paying  for  the  honey  and 
basswood  section  containing  same.  Nos.  13-16  urge 
bee  keepers  to  weigh  package  and  mark  weight  of 
same  before  filling.  Honest  trade  will  not  object  to 
this  ;  others  should  be  let  alone.  I  was  robbed  of 
over  900  pounds  of  honey  last  year,  by  excessive 
tare,  on  that  sold  for  fifteen  tons. 

W.  A.  H.  Gilstrap. 

Caruthers,  Fresno  Co. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

In  Favor  of  the  Incubator. 


To  the  EDITOR: — Having  read  in  the  poultry  de- 
partment of  the  Rural  of  April  25th  the  article  en- 
titled "In  Favor  of  the  Hen,"  and  being  somewhat 
of  a  chicken  crank,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  in 
favor  of  the  incubator.  My  friend  in  Washington 
says  he  has  tried  three  different  makes  of  incubators 
with  very  discouraging  results,  having  hatched  but 
621  chicks  from  4000  eggs. 

Now,  my  experience  has  been  quite  different  from 
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his.  He  says  he  can  hatch  at  least  75  per  cent  mqre 
chicks  with' the  old  hen  than  with  the  incubator.  I 
think  I  can  hatch  at  least  75  per  cent  more  with  the 
incubator  than  with  hens.  I  use  the  Invincible 
hatcher,  a  200-egg  machine,  and  get  on  an  average 
about  160  chicks,  after  testing  out  the  infertile  eggs. 
Now,  then,  estimating  from  his  figures,  let  us  see 
how  we  come  out. 

He  says  he  gets  from  his  hens  an  average  of  nine 
chicks  from  every  thirteen  eggs.  Now,  in  200  eggs  ; 
there  would  be  fifteen  sittings  and  five  eggs  over; 
so,  by  taking  four  eggs  from  every  thirteen,  we 
would  be  taking  out  sixty  eggs,  leaving  140,  which  is 
less  than  I  ever  hatched,  when  starting  with  a  full 
machine. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  recently  hatched  128  chicks 
from  132  eggs,  using  a  Petaluma  incubator.  In  using 
an  incubator,  you  never  have  to  worry  for  fear  it 
might  leave  its  nest  and  spoil  a  lot  of  choice  eggs, 
not  to  speak  of  the  advantage  of  having  little  chicks 
start  out  in  life  free  from  lice,  which  every  one  must 
admit  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  can  befall  a  brood 
of  little  chickens. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  incubators  is  that  when 
you  get  ready  to  hatch  you  do  not  have  to  wait  for 
your  hens  to  go  to  sitting,  which  is  generally  late  in 
the  spring,  especially  when  one  keeps  the  laying 
class  of  fowls. 

I  keep  mostly  White  Leghorns  and  Black  Minor- 
cas,  and  I  know  if  I  depended  on  them  for  hatching 
I  wouldn't  raise  many  chickens,  as  I  have  hens  three 
years  old  that  have  never  wanted  to  sit  yet,  and 
what  few  I  have  set  usually  sit  a  week  or  so  and 
then  leave  their  nests. 

I  have  run  my  hatcher  three  seasons  with  very 
satisfactory  results,  and  I  think  if  I  was  to  hatch 
but  one  chick  I  would  use  an  incubator.  Give  me 
the  incubator  everv  time.     George  Oiu.ever,  Jr. 

Yuba  City,  Cal. 


The  Right  Price  for  Eggs. 

Myra  V.  Norys  writes  for  the  Rural  New  Yorker  a 
readable  sketch  to  solve  the  question  as  to  why  eggs 
for  setting  should  be  sold  so  much  above  market 
rates  for  eggs.  Of  course,  this  extra  price  should 
represent  many  things  as  the  writer  shows,  and  we 
hope  it  always  does.  The  conscientious  breeder 
works  from  principles  not  only  moral  but  heredital, 
and  condenses  value  in  what  he  sells  for  breeding. 
But  we  will  let  Myra  discuss  the  proposition: 

"Are  these  eggs  you  are  advertising  for  hatching 
purposes  the  same  kind  that  you  were  selling  me  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  30  cents  a  dozen  '? "  asked  a  cus- 
tomer recently.  The  question  appeared  to  be  a  little 
in  the  line  of  joking  the  seller  of  the  eggs. 

"  Well,  y-e-s,"  was  the  somewhat  hesitating  but 
composed  reply.  "  From  your  point  of  view  I  sup- 
pose they  may  be.  I  own  somewhat  the  same  hens 
that  1  then  had  (having  merely  added  a  few  showing 
special  good  points),  and,  for  table  purposes,  the 
eggs  are  practically  the  same  as  those  you  bought." 

But  if  they  a.re  the  same,  why  cannot  you  afford 
to  sell  them  lower,  no  matter  what  the  point  of  view  ? 
Eggs  are  selling  at  one-half  the  price  they  brought 
then,  in  open  market,  yet  their  owners  don't  com- 
plain of  losing  money." 

"Perhaps  not.  But  market  eggs  can  be  produced 
without  a  cock,  and  a  good  cock  is  worth  ten  times 
the  value  of  a  market  fowl,  at  least.  Then,  from  the 
whole  lot  of  hens  which  gave  me  the  January  eggs, 
have  been  selected  the  very  best,  the  cream,  say,  one 
out  of  twenty.  That  should  make  the  eggs  twenty 
times  as  valuable,  should  it  not  ?  Yet  I  am  selling 
them  at  less  than  five  times  the  former  price." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  point,  isn't  it  ?  Hadn't  thought 
of  it  that  way." 

"  But  that  is  only  a  beginning.  The  hens  that  lay 
the  eggs  for  hatching  now  require  a  separate  yard 
and  house  for  each  breeding  pen,  while  of  the  eggs 
which  these  selected  fowls  lay,  a  second  selection 
must  follow,  for  anyone  who  has  ever  set  eggs  can 
tell  you  that  at  least  one-fifth  will  be  defective  for 
the  purpose  either  in  shell  or  in  size  and  shape." 

"I  see.  Then  I  suppose  you  will  sell  me  some  of 
those  sorted  out  cheaper  ?  " 

"Certainly,  they  are  but  market  eggs  and  have 
no  justification  for  bringing  more  than  market  price, 
even  though  they  be  from  fine  stock.  I  can  no  more 
use  them  for  my  own  sitters  than  I  can  sell  them. 
Indeed,  the  first  point  with  me  must  be  to  use  only 
the  very  best — for  myself  as  well  as  for  my  custom- 
ers— else  I  shall  defraud  both  them  and  myself. 

"The  price  which  seemed  to  you  high  may  then  be 
really  very  low.  I  know  of  a  man  in  Massachusetts 
who  sells  eggs  from  his  regular  stock  at  $3  per  sit- 
ting, and  that  is  not  called  high  among  those  who 
know,  but  rather  moderate.  The  point  I  wish  to 
bring  out,  however,  is  this:  The  man  in  question 
has  made  up  some  yards  from  fowls  of  extra  size. 
He  makes  no  claim  that  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween these  and  the  rest  of  his  yards,  except  in  the 
one  point  of  size.  Yet  he  asks  $5  per  sitting  for 
eggs  from  these  extras.  If  extra  weight  alone  can 
add  $2  per  sitting  to  the  price,  what  of  any  price 
less  than  his  ?  How  much  is  right  for  selected  cock, 
selected  hens,  selected  eggs,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.?  " 


THE  DAIRY. 

Importance  of  Rational  Feeding. 


We  have  had  several  expositions  of  scientific  feed- 
ing and  analyses  of  many  food  materials  from  the 
experts  of  the  Uuiversity  Experiment  Station  at 
Berkeley  and  we  have  had  also  the  testimony  of  a 
number  of  leading  dairy  producers  that  they  are 
regulating  their  cow  feeding  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  thus  made  known  to  them.  It  is  important 
to  have  an  essay  upon  both  the  theory  and  the 
practice  by  a  practical  dairymen  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
Geo.  E.  Piatt,  who  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  most  businesslike  men  in  the  business  in 
that  part  of  the  State.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Southern  California  Dairymen's  Association  at  Nor- 
walk,  Mr.  Piatt  read  an  essay  upon  "Economical 
Feeding." 

The  Problem. — Economical  feeding  is  or  should  be 
a  subject  of  great  interest  to  all  breeders  of  live- 
stock, as  in  it  lies  their  failure  or  success,  especially 
in  these  times  of  sharp  competition  and  low  prices, 
compelling  the  stock  raiser  to  take  advantage  of 
every  method  to  produce  the  most  from  the  least 
outlay,  to  keep  the  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  branch  of 
stock  feeding  known  as  dairying  will  be  of  most  in- 
terest to  this  section,  I  have  confined  myself  to  that 
alone.. 

The  essential  problems  of  the  economical  feeding 
of  cows  are  the  same,  whether  the  owner  is  producing 
milk  for  city  trade  or  for  butter  or  cheese  making. 
In  either  instance  he  or  she  is  a  dairy  farmer,  and 
what  is  applicable  to  the  one  branch  is  equally  so  to 
the  other.  The  successful  dairyman's  object  is  to 
produce  the  largest  quantity  of  the  richest  milk  pos- 
sible from  his  cows  at  the  least  outlay.  To  do  this 
he  must  be  a  thorough  student  of  the  art  of  feeding. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  supposed  that  any 
kind  of  a  clodhopper  was  capable  of  feeding  and 
milkin,;  cows  and  possibly  this  opinion  wot  correct; 
but  the  advancement  of  dairying  makes  it  almost 
inperative  that  the  dairyman  of  to-day  must  be  a 
wide-awake,  studious  mm;  if  he  is,  he  has  advantages 
within  his  reach  that  will  enable  him  to  turn  an 
unprofitable  business  into  a  profitable  one,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  a  source  of  much  gratification 
to  him. 

The  Basis  of  the  Plan. — We  have  now  to  assist  us 
along  this  line  analyses  of  all  the  most  important 
foods  and  also  have  exhaustive  reports  from  huudreds 
of  practical  dairymen  as  to  what  foods  they  have 
found  to  be  the  most  economical  for  the  production 
of  milk  and  butter  and  healthy  growth  of  the  animal 
From  these  reports  we  have  formulas  of  balanced 
rations  compiled  by  the  professors  of  the  various  ex- 
periment stations  giving  the  analyses  of  foods  and 
of  the  milk  and  flesh  produced  from  foods,  and  the 
relative  elements  required  in  the  economical  produc- 
tion of  dairy  products. 

Stock  foods  are  composed  of  substances  usually 
arranged  in  six  groups: 

First — Water,  the  amount  varying  with  the  kind 
of  food. 

Second— Ash.  This  supplies  the  mineral  ingredi- 
ents to  the  animal  body. 

Third. — Protein.  This  is  the  nitrogenous  portion 
of  the  food.  It  is  used  in  the  animal  economy  to 
form  muscle  and  the  casein  of  the  milk.  It  also  aids 
in  the  formation  of  fat  and  is  the  most  valuable 
element  in  foods. 

Fourth — Fat;  also  known  as  nitrogeu-free-extract. 
This  substance  produces  animal  heat  or  is  stored  up 
in  the  body  as  fat  for  future  use. 

Fifth — Carbohydrates.  This  group  includes  the 
starches,  gums,  sugars,  etc.,  that  produce  fat  and 
heat. 

Sixth — Fiber.  This  substance  has  about  the  same 
composition  as  the  carbohydrates  but  is  much  less 
digestible  and  is  of  little  value. 

Of  the  above,  the  most  essential  are  protein,  car- 
bohydrates and  fat. 

Potions. — Experiments  have  demonstrated  that 
the  average  sized  cow  requires  for  her  maintenance 
and  the  production  of  milk  about  25  pounds  of  digest- 
ible solids.  Of  these  there  should  be  approximately 
2*  pounds  of  protein,  12  to  13  pounds  carbohydrates 
and  from  4-10  to  6-10  of  one  pound  of  fat.  Assuming 
that  these  proportions  are  applicable  to  our  feeders 
in  this  section  we  should  next  ascertain  what  foods 
we  have  that  will  give  us  these  elements  at  least  ex- 
pense. In  order  to  do  this  we  will  have  to  again 
refer  to  the  tables  furnished  us  by  the  chemists.  We 
find  that  our  richest  and  cheapest  foods  in  this  section 
are  alfalfa  and  corn  fodder  (the  natural  wild  grasses 
of  course  excepted).  These  two  foods,  where  they 
can  be  successfully  grown,  should  form  an  important 
part  in  every  ration.  But  with  many  dairymen 
their  environments  are  such  that  neither  of  these 
are  available  except  by  purchase  and  hauling  quite 
a  distance  which  of  course  entails  considerable  ex- 
pense We  also  have  barley,  wheat  and  oat  hay  and 
straw  from  these;  beets,  pumpkins,  pie  melons  and 
the  grain  feeds;  ground  corn,  barley,  wheat,  bran, 
cottonseed  and  oilcake  meal.  From  these  foods, 
at  the  price  they  are  usually  held,  one  can  ob- 


tain a  properly  balanced  ration  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Which  are  C/wapest. — From  these  foods  one  must 
find  out  which  are  the  cheapest  for  him  to  use,  being 
governed  always  by  the  supposed  nutrients  which 
they  contain.  Having  selected  the  most  available 
foods,  he  should  combine  them  iu  such  quantities  as 
to  have  them  contain  the  proper  amount  of  protein, 
carbohydrates  and  fat  and  then  feed  this  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  see  if  this  theoretical  ration  is  a 
proper  one  for  his  cow.  By  experimenting  along 
this  line  with  the  various  foods  at  hand  one  will  be 
soon  able  to  ascertain  what  will  be  the  most  suitable 
ration  for  him.  The  most  successful  feeders  have 
found  that  the  most  profitable  results  have  come 
from  feeding  animals  as  much  as  they  can  digest 
without  injuring  their  health,  studying  their  individ- 
ual wants  as  much  as  possible  and  furnishing  them 
at  all  times  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water. 

One  important  item  that  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration where  one  has  an  abundance  of  green  foods 
is  to  avoid  feeding  an  excess  of  them  in  cold  weather, 
many  farmers  in  the  lower  sections  allowing  their 
cows  to  graze  on  the  frosted  alfalfa  and  at  the  same 
time  feeding  them  cold  beets  and  pumpkins  with 
alfalfa  hay  in  the  corral.  This  is  a  waste  of  good 
foods,  especially  in  regard  to  the  alfalfa,  as  good 
wheat  or  oat  straw  would  answer  the  same  purpose 
at  one-fourth  the  expense. 

Practice. — I  have  been  following  out  this  feeding 
problem  along  this  line,  and  while  not  having  achieved 
as  much  as  could  have  been  wished  for,  its  success 
has  been  sufficient  to  assure  me  that  I  am  on  the 
right  track  and  would  most  earnestly  urge  every 
one  who  is  engaged  in  dairying  to  make  a  study  of 
economical  feeding,  feeling  sure  that  they  will  be 
abundantly  repaid  for  their  efforts. 

If  my  fellow  dairymen  will  take  up  this  subject  of 
properly  balanced  rations  they  will  be  amazed  at 
the  results  they  will  obtain  in  the  increased  milk 
and  butter  production  of  their  cows.  At  the  same 
time  experiments  carried  out  along  this  line  will  in- 
crease the  dairyman's  respect  for  himself  and  his 
occupation  and  will  do  much  to  change  his  ideas  from 
thinking  that  our  milking  and  feeding  is  a  hard 
monotonous  life. 

I  regret  to  say  that  among  the  average  cow  feeders 
there  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  common  sense  thought 
for  her  requirements  and  actual  needs. 

Discussion. — In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
Carl  Raab  of  Anaheim,  spoke  of  beets  as  a  very  val- 
uable feed.  They  would  increase  the  flow  of  milk, 
as  would  stock  pumpkins.  He  considered  them  one 
of  the  most  essential  feeds  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Orr  of  Norwalk  said  that  he  had  found  when 
feeding  Golden  Tankard  beets  that  when  he  fed 
twenty-five  pounds  a  day  the  cows  did  finely,  but 
when  the  ration  was  doubled,  some  of  them  died. 

Mr.  Hague  of  San  Gabriel  said  his  feed  was  com- 
posed of  bran,  whole  corn,  barley  hay,  alfalfa  hay 
and  beets,  but  could  not  remember  the  proportions. 
He  asked  if  those  present  did  not  find  difficulty  in 
curing  their  alfalfa  hay  for  winter  feed  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  fine  leaves.  Mr.  Sessions  said  that  he  had 
overcome  this  by  the  use  of  the  hay  tedder,  and  ad- 
vised its  general  adoption.  He  also  spoke  highly  of 
the  Italian  rye  grass  as  both  pasture  and  for  hay. 
In  a  ration  where  he  was  feeding  twenty  pounds  of 
ensilage  in  conjunction  with  other  feed,  he  changed  to 
thirty  pounds  of  Italian  rye  grass  (green)  and  the 
yield  of  milk  increased  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  beets  will  make 
a  better  quality  of  butter  than  pumpkins. 

Mr.  Wood head's  Experience. — Mr.  Woodhead  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  feeding  stuff  to  cattle  which  will 
digest  easily.  By  doing  this  you  aid  the  cattle  in 
properly  assimilating  their  food,  and  the  digestion 
of  a  cow  is  much  aided  thereby.  He  also  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  better  and  more  scientific  feeding. 
Dairymen  feed  too  much  of  one  kind  of  feed.  Where 
the  cows  run  on  an  alfalfa  pasture,  too  often  the  ex- 
tra feed  is  alfalfa  hay.  This  is  not  right.  Some 
grain  should  be  fed.  Corn  meal  and  bran  are  not 
used  enough.  It  will  pay  here  at  Norwalk  to  feed 
bran  at  $20  a  ton  when  butter  is  60  cents  a  roll,  and 
at  $16  when  it  is  worth  40  cents.  Ground  barley  is 
worth  10  per  cent  less  than  bran.  Mr.  Sessions  said 
that  at  one  time  they  were  feeding  a  ration  com- 
posed of  rolled  barley,  six  pounds,  alfalfa  hay  and 
ensilage.  His  milk  customers  reported  a  falling  off 
in  the  cream.  He  then  fed  six  pounds  bran  instead 
of  the  rolled  barley,  leaving  the  other  ration  the 
same,  and  immediately  found  the  cream  increased  10 
per  cent.  He  was  satisfied  that  rolled  barley  gives 
thin  milk.  Two  pounds  of  corn  and  cob  meal  caused 
an  increase  in  butter  fats  from  3.4  to  3.8  per  cent. 

C.  W.  Keyes  of  Alhambra  dissented  from 
the  opinion  that  bran  makes  thin  milk.  He  has 
fed  as  high  as  twelve  pounds  of  bran,  twelve  pounds 
of  rolled  barley,  twenty  pounds  of  beets  and  thirty 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  to  a  cow  weighing 
1,400  pounds.  He  feeds  twice  a  day;  used  to 
feed  three  times,  but  finds  that  twice  does  just  as 
well.  He  claimed  that  he  could  afford  to  pay  $24 
per  ton  for  bran  if  butter  is  worth  50  cents  per  roll; 
that  is,  if  fed  with  alfalfa  hay. 

C.  B.  Woodhead  said  that  his  experience  at  San 
Jacinto  proved  that  he  could  afford  to  pay  $18  per" 
ton  for  rolled  barley  and  $20  for  bran  if  butter  was 
worth  50  cents  per  roll. 
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Man's  Chemical  Composition. 


It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  hu- 
man being  from  a  purely  chemical 
standpoint,  figuring  on  how  many 
ounces  and  pounds  of  the  various  min- 
erals and  metals  there  are  in  the  make- 
up of  the  average  genus  homo,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  feet  of  gas,  etc.,  his 
body  contains.  Pope  declares  that  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  and 
Huxley  says  there  is  no  more  fascinat- 
ing page  in  the  bypaths  of  science  than 
that  which  tells  of  what  man  is  com- 
posed. Huxley's  table  on  the  "Chem- 
ical composition  of  man  of  the  average 
weight  of  154  pounds "  was  for  years 
the  standard  by  which  all  scientists 
gauged  the  mineral  and  metal  worth  of 
men  who  were  worthless  otherwise. 
Huxley's  table  was  formerly  standard, 
but  has  recently  been  superseded  by  a 
new  one  compiled  by  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  The  table  is  appended ; 

CHEMICAL,  ELEMENTS  IN  MAN. 

Elements.                   Pounds.  Ounces.  Grains. 

Oxygen   Ill  8  0 

Hydrogen   21  6  0 

Carbon   21  0  0 

Nitrogen                              3  10  0 

Phosphorus                          1  2  88 

Calcium                             2  0  0 

Sulphur                               0  0  219 

Chlorine                              0  2  47 

Sodium  (salt)                       0  2  116 

Iron                                    0  0  100 

Potassium                             0  0  290 

Magnesium                          0  0  12 

Silica                                  0  0  2 

Totals   154  0  0 


The  influence  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  human  body  reclines  in  sleep, 
though  often  discussed,  is  doubtless 
generally  regarded  as  a  very  trivial 
question.  So  eminent  a  medical  man 
as  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson  has  taken  up 
the  matter,  however,  and  declares 
that  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation 
has  not  been  properly  investigated,  and 
that  it  is  probably  of  much  importance, 
especially  to  invalids,  feeble  and  sleep- 
less people.  The  rapid  motion  of  the 
earth  tends  to  affect  the  circulation. 
The  blood  is  inclined  toward  the  head 
or  away  from  it,  according  as  the  head 
is  placed  toward  the  east  or  the  west, 
and  Dr.  Richardson  finds  he  sleeps 
most  comfortably,  and  awakens  more 
readily,  with  the  head  in  the  westerly 
direction.  Another  curious  fact  con- 
nected with  the  earth's  rotation  is  the 
temporary  uneasiness  of  animals  about 
an  hour  before  dawn,  no  matter  at 
what  hour  this  occurs.  Children  turn 
and  moan,  elderly  people  awaken  and 
turn  over  for  another  sleep,  cocks 
crow,  dogs  become  uneasy,  and  horses 
and  cattle  move  about  for  a  short 
period,  when  stillness  returns  for  a 
time.  What  is  the  cause  ?  Are  the 
animals,  it  is  asked,  affected  by  some 
magnetic  wave  which  precedes  sunrise 
an  hour  or  so,  or  is  the  habit  one  of 
heredity,  passed  down  through  num- 
berless generations  from  an  original 
wild  state,  when  an  alertness  just  be- 
fore daylight  was  necessary  for  protec- 
tion from  enemies  ? 


Within  the  twenty-four  hours  which 
elapse  from  one  sunrise  to  another  the 
astronomers  of  the  world  have  not  less 
than  20,000,000  stars  within  the  range 
of  their  powerful  telescopes,  which  to- 
day point  out  in  all  directions  towards 
the  blue  canopy  which  overhangs  the 
earth.  These  bright,  shining,  silvery 
disks  are  each  a  burning  central  sun, 
surrouuded  with  its  own  colony  of 
planets,  each  of  these  20,000,000  com- 
munities of  the  skies  having  its  allotted 
part  to  perform  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  When  we  consider  that  the 
nearest  of  these  is  250,000  times  as  far 
away  from  us  as  our  own  light  and  life 
giver,  and  that  each  of  those  planetary 
colonies  is  from  10,000,000  to  500,000,- 
000  miles  from  some  other  family  of 
swinging  worlds,  we  begin  to  get  some 
light  conception  of  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  universe.  Another 
thought  in  this  connection  :  Each  of 
these  20,000,000  suns  is  known  to  be 
moving  somewhere  through  illimitable 
space,  taking  its  brood  of  worlds  with 
it,  some  of  them  traveling  upwards  of 
200,000  miles  an  hour.  It  is  such  stu- 
pendous facts  as  these  that  have 
caused  the  writer  to  often  remark  that 
no  brain  can  conceive  of  what  is  meant 
by  "space,"  "universe"  or  "eternity." 


PARALYSIS. 


From  the  Press,  New  York  City. 

Morris  Preslaner  of  No.  1  Pitt  Street,  New 
York,  who  is  a  real  estate  agent  and  collector 
of  rents,  caught  a  severe  cold  early  last 
spring,  which  settled  upon  his  kidneys.  Soon 
he  began  to  suffer  severe  pain  in  his  back- 
bone, sides  and  chest.  His  symptoms  grew 
rapidly  more  alarming  until  at  last  he  was  as 
helpless  as  a  child  and  could  scarcely  move  as 
he  lay  on  his  bed.  As  Mr.  Preslaner  is  well 
known  in  the  part  of  town  where  he  resides, 
he  had  many  sympathizers,  who  did  all  they 
could  to  help  him. 

Though  a  native  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Preslaner 
has  lived  in  this  country  for  forty  years,  hav- 
ing served  the  country  of  his  adoption  by 
three  years'  hard  service  in  the  civil  war. 
He  enlisted  with  the  Nineteenth  Illinois  In- 
fantry, taking  part  in  many  battles  and 
marching  with  General  Sherman  to  the  sea. 
While  in  Georgia,  Mr.  Preslaner  was  pro- 
moted to  first  sergeant  for  bravery  on  the 
field  of  action.  He  is  now  a  member  of 
Koltes  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  Post. 

Mr.  Preslaner  told  a  reporter  the  story  of 
his  dreadful  illness  and  wonderful  recovery. 
The  reporter  met  him  as  he  was  returning 
from  a  long  walk,  and,  saying  that  he  had 
heard  of  his  wonderful  cure,  asked  him  to  tell 
the  story.  When  Mr.  Preslaner  was  com- 
fortably seated  in  his  pleasant  parlor,  he  told 
the  following  story,  which,  he  said,  he  hoped 
every  one  who  was  suffering  as  he  had  suf- 
fered would  read.  His  words  were  as  fol- 
lows: "To  begin  with,  I  was  taken  sick  just 
a  year  and  a  month  ago,  having  taken  a  se- 
vere cold  which  settled  on  my  kidneys.  At 
first  I  thought  the  pain  I  suffered  would  soon 
pass  away ;  but,  instead  of  doing  this,  it  grew 
more  intense  every  day,  so  that  in  a  week  I 
could  walk  only  with  considerable  difficulty. 

"I  called  in  a  doctor,  who  said  I  had  loco- 
motor ataxia  and  began  treating  me  for  that 
disease.  He  did  me  no  good,  and  all  summer 
long  I  could  scarcely  attend  to  my  business  at 
all.  Then  I  called  another  doctor  and  took 
his  medicine  for  several  weeks,  but  experi- 
enced no  relief.  Dr.  Truman  Nichols,  of  No. 
287  East  Broadway,  who  I  at  last  called  in, 
helped  me  more  than  any  of  the  other  doctors, 
but  along  towards  fall  I  grew  worse,  despite 
his  treatment.  I  think  Dr.  Nichols  is  a  good 
doctor  and  understood  my  case,  but  despite 
this  fact  his  medicines  did  me  no  lasting  good. 

"Early  in  November  the  little  strength  I 
had  in  my  legs  left  me  and  I  was  unable  to 
stand.  The  pain  in  my  back  and  sides  be- 
came almost  unbearable,  and  my  limbs  grew 
cold.  An  electric  battery  I  bought  failed  to 
help  me,  and  for  weeks  I  felt  myself  gradu- 
ally growing  weaker  until  all  hope  left  me. 

"Some  time  before  this  I  had  read  of  a 
wonderful  cure  a  man  had  received  from  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  but 
was  so  prejudiced  against  what  I  thought 
was  a  patent  medicine  of  the  usual  worthless 
character  that  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  try  them.  As  my  pains  increased  and 
death  seemed  coming  near,  I  thought  of  what 
I  had  read  and  of  the  symptoms  of  the  man 
who  had  been  cured.  They  were  precisely 
the  same  as  mine,  and  at  last,  with  my  wife's 
earnest  entreaty,  I  consented  to  try  the  Pink 
Pills. 

"  I  am  now  convinced  that  these  pills  saved 
my  life.  Gradually  my  strength  began  to 
return,  the  desire  to  live  grew  stronger  with- 
in me.  After  having  taken  three  boxes  I 
left  my  bed.  This  was  early  in  March.  All 
pain  had  left  me,  and  that  terrible  dead  feel- 
ing in  my  legs  had  gone  away.  I  was  still 
very  weak,  but  before  I  had  taken  the  fourth 
box  I  was  able  to  get  down  stairs  for  a  short 
walk  in  the  open  air.  Now  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
been  born  again  and  am  as  happy  as  a  child. 
Every  pleasant  day  I  take  a  walk,  and  am 
sure  that  in  a  month  I  will  be  as  well  as 
ever." 

All  diseases,  such  as  locomotor  ataxia,  St. 
"Vitus'  dance,  partial  paralysis,  sciatica, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  nervous  headache, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  effects  of  la  grippe, 
pale  and  sallow  complexions  and  all  forms  of 
weakness,  either  in  man  or  woman,  disappear 
when  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People  are  taken.  Pink  Pills  can  be  bought 
of  any  dealer,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  (50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for 
$2.50— they  are  never  sold  by  the  hundred  or 
in  bulk)  by  addressing  Dr.  Williams'  Medi- 
cine Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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Machines  at  prices  from 
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or  Tree  Spraying-  Nozzles 
sent  by  mail  at  $1.00  each. 
With  this  machine,  rods 
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Asbestine 

COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

A  Dry  Powder  requiring  only  the  addition  of 
Cold  Water  to  be  ready  for  instant  use. 

For  outside  purposes  it  is  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  Oil  Paint,  where  Economy  and  Durabil- 
ity are  both  required,  its  covering  capacity  being 
fully  100  per  centgreater. 

For  painting  Fences,  Barns,  Stables;  also  for 
whitening  Walls  and  Ceilings  in  Factories,  Ware- 
houses, Breweries,  Cellars,  etc  ,  it's  just  the  thing. 

Guaranteed  not  to  scale  off,  nor  change  color 
"with  age. 

Cheaper  and  Whiter  Than  Whitewash. 

'•Outside"  furnished  in  white  and  colors. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  APPLY  IT. 
When  ordering  state  if  wanted  for  outside  or  in- 
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A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnra 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honn 
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POISON 

For  Farm  and  Orchard  Pests. 

Strychnine,  Phosphorus,  Carbon  Bisulphide, 
Paris  Green,  London  Purple,  whale  Oil  Soap, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Low's  Bait  Oil,  in  lots  to  suit. 

J.  R.  GATES  &  CO., 

DRUGOISTS, 

417  Sansome  St.,  S.  P. 
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33  Davis  Street, 


SACRAMENTO  FOUNDRY, 

COR.  FRONT  AND  N  STS.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Machinery  and  Castings  of  all  Kinds 

Made  and  Repaired. 

Manufacturer  of  Steam  Engines,  Ripples,  Pumps, 
Water  Wheels,  Horse  Powers,  Etc. 
CHILLED  CAR  WHEELS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Guttenberger's  Roller  Quartz  Mills,  Larabee 
Street-Car  Indicator.   Write  for  estimates. 
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Bull-strong,  Pig  and 
Chicken  tight.    You  can 

make  40  to  60  rods  a  day  for 

12  to  20c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeville,    -  Indiana. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
723  /VT/\RK.ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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xpenence 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap- 
plied. To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  10% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat- 
ed with  Potash  are  compara- 
tively free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  arc  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


nEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco., 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Cal. 
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YOU  HAUL! 

Hay.  Grain,  Wood,  Stumps,  Stones, 
Apples  from  the  orchard,  Silage  corn  W 
from  the  field— Oh !  anything? 


Thneeneyd°a  "HANDY"  FARM  TRUCK ; 


Ours 
is  con 
structed 
Entirely  of  Steel. 
Lightandlf'  /  \  W  That  makes  it  cheap, 
-  >  STRONG,  X^J^Isn't  that  what  you 
have  been  wanting  for  years?  When  you 
buy  a  "HANDY"  you  ALWAYS  have  a 
wagon— It  will  last  a  life  time. 
GUARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS. 
Sold  by  all  reputable  Jobbers  and  Imple- 
ment dealers.  Write  for  circulars,  FREE. 
9  Bettendorf  Axle  Co.,  Davenport,  la.  9 
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Traction  Engine,  60=Horse 
Power, 

F~OF?  SALE  CHEAP. 

6= Horse  Power  Hay  Press, 

20  to  30  Tons  Per  Day. 
Above  been  used — will  be  sold  low. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO. 

Office:  Mills  Building. 
San  Francisco. 


IN  E  W    YORK  CHftfflPlON. 


Best    Self-Dump  Rake. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
Four  sizes— 8  ft.,  9  ft  ,  10  ft.,  12  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  Steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Agt.,  157  New  Montgomery  St.,  San.  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T .    W/.    JHCKSON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE  ARMS,  FISHING  TACKLE, 

BICYCLES,  SPORTING  GOODS, 
FK  t    Wholesale  Prices. 
Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Home 
Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Blake,    IV\  o  f  f  I  1 1    dfc    T  o  \A/  n  e>, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

812  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y< 
.  PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  ati  i 
GASOLINE   -ENGINES  Wm 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Take  Care  of  Yourself. 


A  farmer  dropped  two  grains  of  corn  • 
In  the  cold,  dark  earth  one  April  morn: 
Together  thev  sank  in  their  cheerless  bed, 
And  the  earth  fell  lightly  overhead. 
'•Oh,  cruel  fate  !  "  cried  one  in  fear, 
"  What  evil  chance  has  brought  me  here  ! 
It  is  not  meet  that  such  as  I 
Lie  in  the  earth  to  waste  and  die. 
Within  this  stone  a  nice  dry  shelf 
Invites  me  to  take  care  of  myself." 

The  warm  sun  shone  and  the  soft  rain  fell, 
The  grain  in  the  earth  began  to  swell. 
The  wise  one  cried  from  its  snug  retreat, 
"  How  prudent  am  I  !  no  rain  nor  heat 
Can  reach  me  here.    I'm  fair  as  at  first, 
While  you,  poor  thing  !  look  ready  to  burst. 
Vou  owe  a  duty  to  yourself— 
There's  room  for  two  on  this  dry  shelf ; 
Come  out  of  the  earth  so  close  and  wet, 
Perhaps  you  may  save  yourself  even  yet." 

"Nay,"  answered  the  other  one  from  the  earth, 

"  Only  from  pain  and  death  comes  birth. 

Of  such  as  we  spake  the  Holy  One, 

'  Except  it  die  it  abideth  alone ; 

But  if  a  seed  of  common  grain 

Die  in  the  earth,  its  death  is  gain.' 

So  let  me  yield  in  patient  trust 

To  the  hand  that  laid  me  in  the  dust." 

September's  fields  stand  brown  and  sere, 
Now  comes  the  "full  corn  in  the  ear." 

The  grain  that  died  in  the  darksome  mold 
Has  yielded  more  than  a  hundred-fold, 
While  that  which  cared  for  itself  so  well 
Lies  alone  in  the  earth,  an  empty  shell. 

— Eva  M.  Westley. 


A  Quarrel  Ended. 


She  looked  at  him  with  quick  surprise, 
She  looked  at  him  with  tear  brimmed  eyes, 
Her  tight  closed  hand  no  motion  shaped. 
No  word  her  curling  lips  escaped. 
His  eyes  were  bright,  his  voice  was  clear; 
"He  only  said,  "I  love  you,  dear  I" 

Her  eyes  were  deep  with  anger's  hue, 
They  softened  into  tender  blue. 
Tbe'haughty  curve  her  lip  forsook. 
Her  hand  lay  open  on  her  book. 
Then  as  he  spoke  he  drew  more  near 
And  said  again,  "  I  love  you,  dear  ! " 

Where  sweet  love  dwells  wrath  cannot  stay ; 

Her  smiles  chased  all  the  tears  away. 

She  looked  at  him:  "Ah,  do  not  fear. 

I,  too,  can  say.  '  I  love  you,  dear  ! " 

His  smile  replied,  "Our  hearts  are  near." 

His  words  were  still,  "  I  love  you,  dear  ! " 

Ah,  when  the  fire  of  anger  burns 

And  all  life's  sweet  to  bitter  turns, 

When  eyes  are  flashing,  lips  close  set. 

Prepared  to  storm  and  to  regret, 

Then  happy  we  if  Greatheart  near 

Have  strength  to  say,  "  I  love  you,  dear  !  " 


The  Red  Lantern. 


"Oh,  pshaw,  pop!  What  made  you 
get  a  red  one  ? 

"  Why,  my  son,  I  thought  a  red  lan- 
tern would  tickle  you  to  death." 

"  Naw,"  returned  Jimmy,  contemptu- 
ously. I  wanted  one  with  a  green  light. 
They're  twice  as  nice." 

"Well,  now,  that's  strange,"  said 
John  Saunders,  looking  at  his  boy's  dis- 
appointed face.  "  When  I  was  a  young- 
ster, I  liked  anything  if  'twas  red — a 
red  wagon,  sled,  top.  As  long  as  there 
was  some  red  about  it  I  thought  'twas 
stylish  and  first-class." 

' '  Red  is  so  common, "  said  Jimmy,  with 
great  airs. 

"  Go  'long,"  said  the  father.  "  Aren't 
you  ashamed,  sir?  That's  the  sort  of 
airs  you  learn  from  playing  with  boys 
that  have  money — at  least  their  fathers 
have.  Red  common.  Well,  so  am  I 
common  ;  so's  your  ma,  and  for  the 
matter  of  that,  so  are  you,  too,  I 
reckon.  Don't  forget,  that,  Jimmy. 
You're  the  son  of  a  laboring  man. 
Don't  try  to  ape  folks  who  are  better 
off  in  this  world." 

Jimmy  Saunders  picked  up  the  de- 
spised lantern  and  went  out  to  the  barn 
with  it.  His  father  had  just  returned 
from  the  town  with  a  few  purchases  for 
the  family  and  among  them  this  lantern, 
which  was  not  up  to  Jimmy's  ideas  of 
lanterns.  He  wanted  one  with  a  bright 
green  light  and  nickel  trimmings  like 
the  one  used  at  Mr.  Somers'  stable. 
Charlie  Somers  said  they  were  much 
nicer  than  red  lanterns,  which  were 
common  looking  and  only  used  by  rail- 
road men.  And  what  Charlie  Somers 
said  was  law  to  Jimmy  Saunders. 
Charlie  lived  in  Chicago  during  the 
winter  and  only  spent  his  vacations  out 
in  Indiana  on  his  father's  fine  country 
place.  So,  of  course,  being  the  son  of 
a  rich  man  and  a  dweller  in  the  cities 
his  word  had  a  great  weight  with  the 
boy  who  had  never  been  farther  away 


from  the  farm  than  to  the  neighboring 
town  of  Dexter. 

Mr.  Saunders'  farm  lay  next  to  the 
railroad,  which  wound  like  a  great 
shining  serpent  through  the  woods,  the 
deep  cut  beyond  the  creek  and  across 
the  swamp  and  on  to  Chicago,  that 
wonderful  city  of  which  Jimmy  never 
tired  of  hearing  Charlie's  descriptions. 

But  just  now  there  was  trouble  in 
the  great  city — mobs  and  strikes  and 
confusion  and  chaos  almost.  Every 
day  the  boys  could  hear  Mr.  Somers 
speak  of  the  state  of  affairs  to  the 
gentlemen  who  were  visiting  him  and 
all  agreed  that  there  were  to  be  terri- 
ble times  unless  the  city  were  declared 
under  martial  law. 

And  as  the  days  went  on  and  rumors 
of  fires  and  killing  and  destruction 
floated  out  through  the  quiet  country- 
side Charley  and  Jimmy  both  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  news  and 
plied  their  fathers  with  questions 
about  the  great  strike. 

"  What  did  you  hear  in  town  to-day, 
father?"  asked  Jimmy,  having  recov- 
ered from  his  vexation  over  the  red 
j  lantern,  as  his  father  was  unharness- 
ing Zebedee,  the  old  gray  horse. 

"There's  all  sorts  of  news  —  the 
worst  goings  on  in  Chicago  ever  you 
heard  of,"  answered  his  father.  "  And 
Dexter,  too,  is  full  of  a  crowd  that's 
threatening  to  burn  the  depot.  They've 
overturned  a  lot  of  freight  cars  and 
upset  things  generally  around  the  sta- 
tion. I  heard  folks  say  that  soldiers 
are  coming  from  New  York  some  time 
to-night  to  re-enforce  the  troops  in 
Chicago,  and  they  were  making  threats 
that  they  shouldn't  get  farther  than 
Dexter.  I  dunno,"  gloomily  shaking 
his  head,  "I  dunno  what's  going  to 
happen,  but  I  tell  you  one  thing — I'm 
glad  we  don't  live  in  Chicago,  my  son." 

Jimmy  secretly  wished  they  did,  so 
that  he  might  see  some  of  these  excit- 
ing scenes,  but  as  they  didn't  he  tried 
to  content  himself  by  going  to  the 
Somers  country  place,  half  a  mile  up 
the  road,  to  play  tag  with  Charlie  in 
pursuance  of  an  engagement  made 
early  that  morning. 

When  he  went  into  the  house  to  ask 
for  his  playmate,  who  was  not  outside 
as  usual,  he  found  an  excited  little 
group  standing  about  the  telephone  in 
the  hall  and  Mr.  Somers  listening  pa- 
tiently to  the  unseen  messenger. 

"Perfect  panic  there  to-night,"  he 
said  as  he  dropped  the  repeater. 
"Troops  fired  into  the  mob  this  after- 
noon; killed  half  a  dozen  people;  fires 
everywhere;  wrecking  going  on  and 
re-enforcements  coming  from  New 
York  to-night." 

"  Hello,  Jim,"  said  Charlie,  coming 
forward.  "Come  on.  Let's  play  strike. 
You  be  a  freight  car  and  I'll  be  a 
striker  and  overturn  you." 

This  new  game  was  followed  awhile 
and  then  Charlie's  fertile  brain  sug- 
gested another  scheme.  "You  be  a 
train  full  of  soldiers  coming  from  New 
York,  and  I'll  be  the  mob  and  stop  you." 

So  Jimmy,  with  many  a  toot  and 
snort  and  "  chug,  chug,"  rushed  here 
and  there  among  the  shrubbery,  play- 
ing he  was  a  train,  while  Charlie  piled 
sticks  on  the  track  and  flagged  the 
train  and  stopped  it  with  a  smart 
green  lantern  from  the  stable,  until 
both  boys  were  tired  out.  The  sun 
had  long  since  set  and  darkness  was 
coming  on  fast.  "I  must  go  home," 
suddenly  cried  Jimmy.  "Gracious!  I 
didn't  know  it  was  so  late.  Mother 
will  be  awfully  worried." 

"  Well,  be  sure  and  come  over  to- 
morrow," cried  Charlie  after  him, 
"  and  we'll  play  strike  again." 

"  All  right,"  answered  Jimmy,  as  he 
went  whistling  down  the  road. 

As  he  came  near  the  road,  Jimmy 
heard  a  strange  sound.  It  was  like 
the  distant  snarl  and  roar  of  the  ani- 
mals he  remembered  in  the  one  circus 
he  had  attended  in  his  life.  He  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  listen.  The  noise  rose 
and  died  on  the  evening  air,  and 
mingled  with  it  rose  another  sound  like 
the  cUnk  of  instruments  against  steel. 

"That  sounds  as  if  somebody  was 
hammering  on  the  track,"  he  said,  as 
he  listened.  But  he  was  late  and  so 
hurried  on  toward  home. 

As  he  neared  the  gate,  his  mother 
came  running  down  the  walk,  her  apron 


over  her  head.  "Jimmy."  she  cried, 
hysterically,  "  where  is  your  father  ? 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  boy, 
staring  in  dismay  at  his  mother,  who 
was  pale  and  trembling. 

"Oh,  my  child,"  she  screamed, 
"there's  something  wrong.  Your 
father  went  over  an  hour  ago  down 
into  the  woods  to  find  the  stray  lambs 
and  he  never  stays  so  late,  and  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  ago  a  crowd  of  yelling, 
cursing  men  swept  by  here  like  a  cy- 
clone and  down  into  the  woods,  and 
father's  there,  and  maybe  they've 
killed  him." 

"Hold  on,  mother,"  cried  Jimmy, 
"  don't  take  on  so.  I'll  run  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  woods  and  see  what's 
up.  Father's  all  right.  What  would 
they  hurt  him  for,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

Though  he  spoke  so  stoutly,  the  boy 
was  frightened,  but  he  ran  as  fast  as 
he  could  toward  the  woods.  He  re- 
membered the  noise  he  had  heard  at 
the  track  and  suddenly  it  rushed  over 
him  what  it  meant.  "They're  sympa- 
thizers of  the  strikers,"  he  whispered, 
as  he  tore  across  the  field,  "and 
they're  tearing  up  the  track,  I'll  bet." 

When  he  reached  the  woods  he  stole 
along  as  cautiously  as  possible  toward 
the  din  and  uproar,  which  every  mo- 
ment grew  louder.  Suddenly  he  saw 
them. 

There  were  fifty  at  least,  bareheaded, 
ragged,  prying  up  the  track  with 
crowbars — a  frightful  sight  to  a  lonely 
little  boy  creeping  among  the  trees. 
The  stray  lambs,  huddled  together 
under  a  tree,  were  bleating  in  a  fright- 
ened, helpless  way.  Jimmy  felt  sure 
his  father  must  be  near  them,  so, 
creeping  on  hands  and  knees  now,  the 
boy  crawled  slowly  along  and  suddenly 
saw  his  father  tied  to  a  tree,  watching 
the  rioters  completing  their  work  of 
destruction.  As  Jimmy  saw  his  father, 
Mr.  Saunders,  turning  his  head,  saw 
his  son. 

Jimmy  was  not  ten  feet  away  from 
his  father,  while  the  mob  was  at  least 
forty  feet  away  from  both. 

"Jimmy,"  murmured  his  father, 
"  run,  my  boy,  run!  The  New  York 
special  with  soldiers.  Run  up  the  road 
and  signal  it !  Never  mind  me,  but 
save  the  train." 

With  a  half  sob  the  boy  crept  back 
through  the  tall  grass  to  the  edge  of 
the  forest  and  then  darted  across  the 
fields  towards  the  farmhouse  like  an 
arrow. 

His  mother  met  him.  "  Don't  stop 
me,  mother,"  he  gasped.  "  Father's 
alive,  but  the  strikers  have  got  hiin. 
You  run  to  Mr.  Somers'  for  help.  I'm 
going  to  signal  the  special."  Signal 
the  special !  Suddenly  he  stopped. 
What  with  ?  How  could  he,  a  little 
boy,  stop  a  train  before  it  reached  the 
cut  yonder  ?  Ah,  the  red  lantern,  the 
despised,  common  thing  he  had  sneered 
at  that  very  day. 

Two  minutes  later  this  towheaded, 
freckled-faced  young  hero  was  flying 
up  the  track,  his  red  lantern  lighted, 
his  bare  feet  spurning  the  earth,  pant- 
ing, stumbling,  sobbing,  falling;  up 
again,  and  on,  on. 

A  low  rumble  broke  on  his  ear.  The 
rails  began  singing  under  his  feet. 
"It's  coming,"  be  shrieked,  and  put- 
ting all  his  remaining  strength  into 
this  last  effort  he  dashed  on  a  few  rods 
farther. 

Then  came  a  great  white  light  glow- 
ing at  him  like  an  angry  eye,  nearer 
and  nearer,  larger,  brighter.  Would 
they  ever  see  him  as  he  stood  there, 
desperately  gripping  his  red  lantern 
and  swinging  it  with  both  his  tired 
little  arms  ? 

At  last !  The  engine  gave  a  scream. 
"  I  see  you,  Jimmy  !  "  it  seemed  to  cry 
to  the  poor  child.  Then  a  shiver  ran 
through  the  long  train.  It  groaned 
and  stopped,  the  engine  panting  and 
sighing  at  the  feet  of  James  Saunders, 
hero. 

Do  you  suppose  if  Jimmy  lives  to  be 
100  years  old  he  will  ever  forget  that 
moment— the  shouts,  the  questions,  the 
excitement,  the  soldiers  crowding 
arounding  him,  the  glistening  bayo- 
nets, the  praise,  the  thanks,  all  the 
pride  of  the  instant  as  he  knew  that 
he,  a  little  prairie  lad,  had  saved  the  I 
special,  laden  with  Uncle  Sam's  I 
troops. — Advance.  » 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  possession 
of  some  power  can  with  any  certainty 
discover  what  at  the  bottom  is  the  true 
character  of  any  man.— Burke. 

Command  and  force  may  often  create, 
but  can  never  cure,  an  aversion;  and 
whatever  any  one  is  brought  to  by 
compulsion,  he  will  leave  as  soon  as  he 
can. — Locke. 

Were  it  not  for  some  small  reminders 
of  piety  and  virtue  which  are  yet  left 
scattered  among  mankind,  human  soci- 
ety would  in  a  short  space  disband  and 
run  into  confusion,  and  the  earth  would 
grow  wild  and  become  a  forest. —  Til- 
lotson. 

Among  the  specimens  from  the  coal 
mines  in  a  museum  you  will  find  slabs 
upon  which  the  tiniest  fronds  of  ferns, 
that  grew  nobody  knows  how  many 
millenniums  since,  are  preserved  for- 
ever. Our  lives,  when  the  blow  of  the 
last  hammer  lays  them  open,  will,  in 
like  manner,  bear  the  impress  of  the 
minutest  filament  of  every  deed  that 
we  have  ever  done. — Maclaren. 

An  apt  symbol,  this  traffic  in  the 
temple,  not  only  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
world  spirit  into  the  church,  but  of  the 
harboring  of  darker  and  sadder  evils  in 
the  heart.  Not  alone  amid  the  ruins 
of  heathen  fanes,  but  in  the  secret  of 
our  hearts  do  vultures  build  their  filthy 
nests,  and  unclean  creatures  make 
their  lair.  Traffic  in  the  forbidden,  the 
forms  of  brute-like  passons,  the  rattle 
of  unhallowed  grain,  the  sweltering 
press  of  care  and  worry  and  rush,  have 
crowded  God  out  of  our  life. — Rev.  F. 
B.  Meyer. 

Must  not  the  conduct  of  a  parent 
seem  very  unaccountable  to  a  child 
when  its  inclinations  are  thwarted; 
when  it  is  put  to  learn  letters;  when 
it  is  obliged  to  swallow  bitter  physic; 
to  part  with  what  it  likes,  and  to  suffer, 
and  to  do,  and  see  many  things  done 
contrary  to  its  own  judgment  ?  Will 
it  not,  therefore,  follow  from  hence,  by 
a  parity  of  reason,  that  the  little  child 
man,  when  it  takes  upon  itself  to  judge 
of  parental  providence — a  thing  of 
yesterday  to  criticise  the  economy  of 
the  Ancient  of  Days — will  not  follow, 
I  say,  that  such  a  judge  of  such  matters 
must  be  apt  to  make  very  erroneous 
judgments,  esteeming  those  things  in 
themselves  unaccountable  which  he 
cannot  account  for;  and  concluding  of 
some  things,  from  an  appearance  of 
arbitrary  carriage  towards  him,  which 
is  suited  to  his  infancy  and  ignorance, 
that  they  are  in  themselves  capricious 
or  absurd,  and  cannot  proceed  from  a 
wise,  just  and  benevolent  God  ? — 
Bishop  Berkeley. 


Popular  Science. 


The  Dominion  of  Canada  contains 
3,456,383  square  miles;  the  United 
States  contains  3,501,000  square  miles. 

The  astronomical  difference  in  time 
between  London  and  New  York  is  four 
hours,  fifty-six  minutes,  0.6  seconds. 

Each  instrument  excels  in  some  par- 
ticular passage,  the  piano  in  scale 
passage,  the  harp  in  arpeggio,  the 
mandolin  in  the  rapid  repetition  of  one 
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note,  the  banjo  in  the  rapid  playing  of 
broken  chords,  and  so  with  other  instru- 
ments, but  the  violin  can  beat  them  all 
on  their  own  ground.,  while  there  is 
much  violin  music  that  can  be  played 
on  no  other  instrument. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Having  reached  the  extreme  limit  in 
size  it  is  only  natural  that  sleeves 
should  begin  to  decrease.  This  by  no 
means  indicates  that  they  are  to  fall 
into  a  condition  of  total  collapse,  and 
go  back  to  skin  tightness  and  the  old 
fashions.  To  be  sure,  a  dress  or  two 
have  been  imported  with  tight  sleeves, 
but  they  have  shoulder  ruffles,  puffs 
and  frills  large  enough  to  more  than 
make  up  for  the  contraction  in  the 
sleeve  proper. 

The  most  notable  peculiarity  about 
this  portion  of  the  costume  is  the  adop- 
tion of  flaring  cuffs  that  fall  over  the 
hands,  some  of  them  being  pointed  over 
the  back  of  the  hand  and  filled  in  with 
full-gathered  lace  ruchings,  others  in 
bell  shape,  with  scalloped  edges  bound  or 
embroidered.  These  cuffs  are  cut  with 
the  sleeve,  and,  while  they  are  rather 
stylish,  they  look  somewhat  odd  at  first. 
Other  cuffs  are  set  on  over  the  sleeves, 
and  have  long  points  at  the  under  side 
of  the  arm. 

The  majority  of  the  new  sleeves  have 
ruchings,  although  they  are  not  an 
absolute  necessity  as  yet;  but  probably 
will  be  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
Nothing  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  hands  more  than  soft  lace  ruchings. 

Another  sleeve  has  the  cuff  portion 
slashed  into  square  tabs.  These  are 
corded,  with  the  silk  either  matching 
the  goods  or  in  contrast,  and  have  the 
usual  lace  frills. 

A  few  dresses  have  fancy  cuffs  made 
of  puffs,  plaited  ribbon,  shirred  satin 
or  India  silk,  and  one  model  has  a 
bracelet  cuff  made  of  soft  silk  and  jets. 

In  sleeve  shapes  the  leg-o'-mutton 
remains  the  favorite,  although  it  is 
modified  and  reconstructed  in  va- 
rious ways.  A  great  deal  of  trim- 
ming is  seen  on  sleeves,  especially  of 
cloth  dresses.  Oue  imported  model  has 
a  most  elaborate  scroll  pattern  done  in 
narrow  ribbon.  This  ribbon  is  ap- 
pliqued  on  to  the  fabric,  and  is  in  a 
contrasting  color.  The  dress  is  ecru 
cloth  and  the  ribbon  is  a  clear  shade  of 
olive  green. 

Ribbons  of  all  widths,  flowered, 
striped  and  plain,  are  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  trimming  on  thin  gowns  this 
season.  Bands  of  ribbon  extend  over 
the  shoulders  and  down  either  side  of 
the  front  of  the  skirt  with  bows  at  the 
end.  Wider  ribbons  are  used  to  face 
revers  and  form  pointed  epaulets  over 
the  sleeves.  Bows  of  ribbon  are  on  the 
shoulders,  at  the  waist  and  neck,  and 
fasten  down  the  center  of  the  shirt- 
sleeve puffs  with  great  effect.  Espe- 
cially new,  too,  are  the  wide  gauze  sash 
ribbons,  satin  edged  and  patterned  all 
over  with  soft  flowers. 

Coarse  laces,  in  all  the  varieties  of 
Maltese  yak  and  torchon,  are  coming 
into  vogue  again,  and  will  appear  on 
summer  gowns. 

Jewelled  effects  are  more  and  more 
in  evidence  on  dresses  as  well  as  hats, 
and  very  dressy  waists  are  made  of 
coarse  black  net,  embroidered  in  jet 
and  emeralds,  arranged  over  green 
silk. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  latest  skirts 
for  wash  materials,  grenadines,  thin 
silks  and  net  are  made  of  straight 
breadths,  shirred  down  five  or  six 
inches  from  the  waist  and  plainly  hem- 
med at  the  bottom  where  they  hang 
loose  from  the  gored  lining  underneath. 


Drinks  for  the  Sick. 


"I  see  you  are  building  a  new  house, 
Mr.  Bung." 

"Yes,  you  are  right." 

"  Made  the  money  out  of  whiskey,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"No." 

"Why,  you  are  a  liquor  dealer,  are 
you  not." 

"  Oh,  yes  I  But  the  money  I  putting 
into  this  house  was  made  out  of  water 
I  put  into  the  whiskey.  Every  farth- 
ing was  made  out  of  the  water,  sir. 


Drinks,  properly  prepared,  are  quite 
as  important  to  the  sick  room  as  food. 
Especially  during  the  summer  season, 
and  when  suffering  from  febrile  condi- 
tions, will  the  value  and  advantage  of 
cooling  and  refrigerant  drinks  be  ap- 
pricated;  while  mucilaginous  demul- 
cent fluids  will  be  found  soothing  to  ir- 
ritable states  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  pulmonary  and  urinary  systems. 

Imperial  Drink. — Dissolve  from  two 
to  three  drams  of  cream  of  tartar  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water,  add  the  juice  of 
one  lemon  and  a  little  lemon  peel,  and 
sweeten  with  sugar.  When  cold  it  may 
be  taken  freely  as  a  cooling  drink  and 
diuretic.  A  valuable  drink  in  threat- 
ened sunstroke  and  passive  congestion 
of  the  brain. 

Lemonade. — Pare  thinly  the  rind  of 
a  lemon,  and  cut  the  lemon  into  slices. 
Put  the  peel  and  sliced  lemon  into  a 
jug  with  an  ounce  of  white  sugar,  and 
pour  over  them  one  pint  of  boiling 
water.  Cover  the  juice  closely,  and 
digest  until  cold.  Strain  or  pour  off 
the  liquid.  Citron  may  be  used  instead 
of  lemon,  and  likewise  furnishes  a 
grateful  and  refreshing  refrigerant 
beverage. 

Milk  Lemonade. — Sugar,  one  and  a 
half  pounds,  dissolve  in  a  quart  of  boil- 
ing water,  together  with  half  a  pint  of 
lemon  juice  and  one  a  half  pints  of  milk. 
This  makes  a  cooling,  agreeable,  nour- 
ishing beverage. 

Linseed  Tea. — Place  in  a  jug  one 
ounce  of  bruised  linseed,  two  drams  of 
bruised  licorice  root,  half  ounce  white 
sugar  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon 
juice,  and  pour  over  them  one  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Cover  lightly,  and 
digest  for  three  or  four  hours  near  a 
fire.  Strain  through  linen  before  using. 
This  makes  a  mucilaginous  liquid  pos- 
sessing demulcent  properties,  and  of 
special  vaule  in  bronchial  and  urinary 
affections. 

Barley  Water  with  White  of  Egg. — 
Take  tablespoonful  of  coarse  barley 
and  wash  well  with  cold  water,  reject- 
ing the  washings.  Then  boil  for  an 
hour  or  more  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
clean  water,  in  a  covered  vessel  or 
saucepan.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt,  enough 
sugar  to  render  palatable,  and  strain. 
To  four  or  six  ounces  of  barley  water 
thus  prepared,  add  the  white  of  one 
egg.  The  value  of  this  preparation  in 
gastro-intestinal  inflammation  and  ir- 
ritation is  not  easily  overestimated. 
In  the  entero  colitis  of  very  young  in- 
fants, its  exclusive  administration  for 
thirty-six  and  forty-eight  hours  will 
often  relieve  when  all  other  measures 
have  failed. 

When  a  patient  cannot  be  raised 
from  the  bed  without  risk  of  exhaus- 
tion, a  medicine  tube  or  crockery  feeder 
should  be  used,  but  the  same  appli- 
ance, or  even  one  of  the  same  appear- 
ance, should  not  be  used  for  administer- 
ing both  food  and  medicine.  The 
patient's  mouth  should  be  kept  clean 
and  fresh,  as  should  also  all  external 
surroundings. — Dietetic  and  Hygienic 
Gazette. 


Pleasantries. 


"  Papa,  buy  me  a  European  prince," 
said  the  daughter  of  one  of  America's 
trust  kings  to  her  father.  "  I  can't 
do  it  now,  my  daughter, "  was  the  reply. 
"  I  have  to  buy  two  or  three  legisla- 
tures for  my  own  use." 

A  man  one  morning  at  family  prayers 
prayed  for  a  good  neighbor  in  great 
destitution.  After  the  prayer,  his  boy 
said  to  him,  "Papa,  give  me  your 
pocket-book,  and  I  will  go  over  to  Mr. 
Smith's  and  answer  your  prayer  my- 
self." 

A  pious  Scotch  woman,  returning 
home  from  church  a  little  earlier  than 
usual,  was  asked  by  her  husband  if 
"  the  sermon  was  all  done  ?  "  And 
she  replied:  "  Na,  Donald;  it's  a'  said, 
but  it  is  nae  begun  to  be  dune." 

"  Look  at  the  great  cities  of  anti- 
quity," exclaimed  an  Euglish  clergy- 
man the  other  day.  "  Where  are  they 
now?  Why  some  of  them  have  perished 
so  utterly  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
ever  existed  !  " 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Potatoes  and  Beef. — To  boiled  and 
mashed  potatoes  add  some  milk,  butter 
and  a  well-beaten  egg.  Place  a  layer 
of  the  potatoes  on  a  buttered  pudding 
dish,  then  a  layer  of  minced  lean  beef 
(cooked),  sprinkle  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  repeat  layers  till  dish  is  full, 
leaving  a  layer  of  potato  on  top  dotted 
with  bits  of  butter.  Bake  till  top  is  a 
light  brown. 

Fggs  au  Gratin. — Mix  together  two 
ounces  of  bread  crumbs,  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  grated  Parmesan,  cheese  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  a  pinch  each  of 
pepper,  salt  and  nutmeg,  and  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs.  Stir  all  well  together, 
and  spread  over  a  well-buttered  pie 
plate.  Set  in  the  oven;  when  it  begins 
to  color  remove  from  the  oven  and 
carefully  break  on  top  eight  eggs; 
sprinkle  over  them  some  grated  Par- 
mesan cheese.  Return  to  the  oven  just 
long  enough  to  set  the  eggs,  then 
serve. 

Codfish  With  Eggs. — Free  a  pound 
of  salt  cod  from  bones  and  skin;  wash 
and  tear  into  small  pieces;  let  it  stand 
over  night  in  cold  water  to  just  cover, 
and  in  the  morning  cover  with  fresh 
water  and  let  it  heat  slowly,  but  never 
come  to  aboil;  when  fresh  enough  drain, 
pick  in  bits  and  heat  in  a  pint  of  cream 
sauce.  Meantime  cover  one  egg  for 
each  person  with  boiling  water,  and 
place  where  they  will  keep  hot,  but 
not  boil,  for  ten  minutes;  pour  off  the 
hot  water,  turn  on  the  cold  and  remove 
the  shells.  Put  the  fish  and  sauce  on  a 
hot  dish,  lay  the  eggs  on,  garnish  each 
with  sprigs  of  parsley  or  sprinkle  a 
little  minced  parsley  over  the  whole. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Scald  your  bread  jars  twice  a  week. 
It  keeps  the  mould  away. 

A  good  gargle  for  sore  throat  is 
composed  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  glyc- 
erine, one  tablespoonful  of  lime  water 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  paregoric. 

Carpets  may  be  kept  clean  by  going 
over  them  once  a  week  with  a  broom 
dipped  in  hot  water,  to  which  a  little 
turpentine  has  been  added. 

An  excellent  cure  for  hoarseness  is 
to  roast  a  lemon  until  it  is  soft  all 
through;  do  not  allow  it  to  burst, 
while  still  hot  cut  a  piece  from  the  end, 
fill  the  lemon  with  as  much  granulated 
sugar  as  it  will  hold.  Then  eat  it  while 
hot. 

A  chef  will  never  allow  an  omelet 
pan  to  be  washed.  The  pan  shoud  be 
wiped  with  pieces  of  paper  until  clean, 
and  then  rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth  and 
kept  in  a  warm  place.  If  the  pan  is 
treated  in  this  way  the  omelets  are  not 
so  apt  to  stick  or  burn. 

Jellies  made  with  gelatine  ought  al- 
ways to  be  covered,  says  a  physician  in 
the  London  Family  Herald,  as,  when 
medical  men  want  to  secure  minute 
organisms  for  investigation,  they  ex- 
pose gelatine  to  the  air  or  where  the 
germs  are,  and  it  attracts  and  holds 
them. 

Among  the  patience-testing  torments 
of  this  weary  world  soft  corns  may  be 
ranked  as  holding  a  lordly  place. 
Those  who  happen  to  be  afflicted  with 
them  will  be  glad  to  be  informed,  on 
the  authority  of  a  physician,  that  he 
has  had  no  trouble  in  relieving  his 
patients  of  this  trouble  by  placing  some 
soft  substance,  as  a  roll  of  cotton  or 
wool,  between  the  toes  so  as  to  take 
the  pressure  from  the  corns.  This 
should  be  done  every  morning  when 
the  foot  is  dressed. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  re- 
member the  following  items  of  cooks.' 
measurements:  One  pint  of  liquid  equals 
one  pound,  two  gills  of  liquid  make  one 
cupful,  four  teaspoonfuls  make  one 
tablespoonful,  two  round  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  will  weigh  an  ounce,  half  a  pound 
of  butter  will  make  one  cup,  four  cups 
of  flour  make  one  pound,  two  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  make  one  pound,  but 
in  powdered  sugar  it  will  take  two  and 
a  half  cups  to  make  one  pound. 


That 
Fire 


And  Snap  which  everybody 
admires  in  a  Shoe  is  found 
here  at  a  price  that  suits 
the  times. 


This  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  Shoe 
we  sell  for  Misses  or  little  girls  Sunday  or 
school  wear  at  69  CENTS.  Sizes— 13,  13)4,  13, 
13V4,  1,  iy2,  C  and  D  wide,  from  one  of  the 
best  makers  on  the  continent. 

Ladies'2V4,3,3H,4,samestyle,heels,D,  E,  EE.  .$1.12 

Ladies'  Tipped  Shoes,  with  heels,  EE   1.19 

Infant's  Shoes,  the  50c  quality  35 

Men's  Button  Shoes,  $4.00  quality   1.75 

Men's  Button  Shoes,  $3.75  quality   1.46 

Our  stock  includes  the  biggest  variety  of 
Shoes  kept  on  the  coast  and  at  PRICES  fully 
25  per  cent  below  credit  stores. 


9 


There  is  no  place  In  the  wide,  wide  world 
you  can  buy  goods  near  as  cheap  as  of  us. 

You  see  the  price  on  the  Stockiugs:  Infant's 
4y2,  5,  5i/4,  fine  cotton,  not  ribbed,  at  6  CENTS, 
as  marked;  Ladies'  seamless,  stainless,  black 
or  russet,  9  CENTS.  There  is  not  a  doubt  but 
you  pay  25  cents  for  Ladies'  and  15  to  20  cents 
for  Infant's  at  credit  stores — perhaps  more. 
How  can  anyone  expect  to  beat  the  "  hard 
times"  on  this  basis! 


INFANT'S 

CHILDREN'S 

MISSES' 

LADIES' 

BOY'S 

MEN'S 


Stockings! 


At  about  half  what  you  will  pay  on  credit. 
The  celebrated  262  for  every  day,  which  not 
ten  stores  will  keep  because  it  is  too  expensive, 
we  have  from  size  5  to  "IV%  at  10  CENTS;  8,8^ 
at  12  CENTS;  9,  W%<  10,  1 1  at  15  CENTS.  For 
women  and  big  boys,  you'll  not  find  sizes  10 
and  1 1  except  at 

THE  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 


SMITHS 


CASH 

STORE, 


414,  416, 418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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Prof.  Thompson  believes  that  all 
planets  will   eventually  come    to  a 
standstill,  that  a  day  will  arrive  when 
the  great  system  of  worlds  will  cease 
to    revolve    upon    their    axes  and 
to    make    their     regular  periodi- 
cal   revolutions     around     the  sun. 
When  that  time  comes,   if  it  ever 
should,  all  motion  will  cease  and  the 
universe  will  be  at  rest.    Our  finite 
minds  cannot  comprehend  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  but  scientists  furnish  evi- 
dence that  such  an  era  is  approaching. 
Primarily  the  case  interests  us  only  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  motion  of  our 
own  little  world,  but  we  have  been  told 
that  whatever  affects  the  other  spokes 
of  the  great  wheel  will  surely  affect  us 
sooner  or  later.  So  it  is  with  our  world 
as  respects  the  others.    If  there  is  a 
retarding  medium  in  space  that  is 
causing  a  gradual  slowing  up  of  the 
earth's  movements,  as  astronomers  de- 
clare, that  same  medium  is  at  work 
slowly  but  surely  decreasing  the  axial 
and  other  motions  of  the  sun  and  his 
whole  vast  systems  of  worlds.  New- 
ton's mind  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
friction  of  the  tides  and  other  forces 
calculated  to  retard  motion  were  hav- 
ing their  effect  on  the  earth's  axial  as 
well  as  its  annual  revolutions,  but  the 
majority  of  thinkers  of  his  time  and 
the  last  hundred  years  have  argued 
that  such  motion  will  continue  forever. 
Within  the  past  decade,  however,  there 
has  been  a  change  of  sentiment  on  that 
score.    It  now  appears  certain,  from 
calculations  made  by  Astronomers  Ball 
and  Hutchins  of  England  and  Prof. 
Adams  of  the  United  States  Observ- 
atory, that  the  earth  is  now  losing 
speed  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  every 
16,000  years.    When  the  loss  is  so 
slight  it  appears  that  it  can  be  of  no 
particular  moment  to  us.    At  best  we 
will  only  live  a  tithe  of   the  period 
which  it  takes  to  lose  that  hour,  aud 
the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
must  be  lost  before  motion  entirely 
ceases.    But  all  should  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  old  world 
and  of  the  universe  in  general ;  there- 
fore it  is  interesting  to  know  that  there 
is  as  much  as  a  minute  lost  in  the 
course  of  even  100,000  years.  What- 
ever the  loss  is,  it  eventually  means  a 
cessation  of  motion   and  a  general 
standstill.    If  this  period  of  planetary 
rest  should  ever  come,  what  will  be  the 
result  ?    Will  the  great  worlds  and 
suns  hang  in  space — the  planets  freez- 
ing on  one  side  and  burning  up  on  the 
other — or  will  they  fall  down,  down, 
down,  forever  ?    But  let  us  see  :  In 
such  a  case  gravitation  would  cease  to 
exert  its  influence.    Then  there  would 
be  no  "up"  or  "down." 

A  French  physician  has  a  plan 
whereby  every  one  may  become,  as 
he  will,  his  own  life  preserver  in  case 
of  an  accident  at  sea.  The  inventor 
does  away  with  all  artificial  belts  and 
other  floating  appliances,  and  proposes 
to  inflate  the  cellular  texture  beneath 
the  human  skin  on  the  breast,  which,  if 
filled  with  air,  forms  a  natural  pneu- 
matic belt,  by  the  aid  of  which  one  can 
not  only  float  oneself,  but  even  support 
another  body;  that  a  man  weighing 
about  160  pounds  needs  only  about  200 
cubic  inches  of  air  within  his  body  in 
order  to  float  with  his  head  above  wa- 
ter. This  amount  of  air  is  easily  in- 
serted into  the  hollow  space  beneath 
the  skin  by  means  of  an  aseptic  sy- 
ringe. Simpler  still  is  the  use  of  a 
hollow  needle  and  a  thin  rubber  hose  18 
inches  long,  into  which  this  needle  is 
inserted.  A  little  aseptic  cotton  placed 
in  the  open  end  of  the  rubber  hose  is 
all  that  is  required.  The  skin  is  raised, 
the  hollow  needle  introduced  into  it, 
and  then  the  other  end  of  the  rubber 
tube  taken  into  the  mouth,  and  the 
man's  own  breath  blown  into  it.  Two 
deep  respirations  which  are  blown  into 
each  side  of  the  breast  would,  he  thinks, 
be  sufficient  to  float  a  man  however 
heavy. 

Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies. 
For  special  and  general  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  makes  and  prices  of  dairy 
supplies,  Separators,  large  or  small,  Babcock 
Testers,  Engines,  Boilers,  Cheese  Vats,  Tor- 
nado Feed  Cutters,  etc.,  as  well  as  close  es- 
timates on  Creamery  plants  of  any  capacity, 
write  R.  E.  Steele,  109  California  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  lesB  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  K26  Market  St..  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Pine  Pigs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Do..  Los  Angeles, 
C'al.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1S76. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C  C  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
aud  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danvilie.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXJE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.  Send  for  circular. 

PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  P.  P.  Lowell, 
Prop.,  Sacrameuto.  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  LangshanB:  Brown.  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns:  Black  Spanish:  Black  Mlnorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekln  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 

It.  G.  HEAD.  Napa,  Cal..  breeds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs,  $1.00  a  setting.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.   Fine  Fowls 
and  Eggs.   Write  to  me. 


L.  F.  EATON,  Florin.  Sac'to  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder  Jer- 
sey Cattle,  Essex  Hogs,  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY  AND  EGGS.  Carman 
Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Barren  eggs  replaced. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    E<i<;  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  aud  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel.  S.  P. 


MRS.  J.  O.  FREDERICKS,  Madison. Cal.  Bl.  Mln- 
orcas and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  60c  per  doz. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send forlllustratedanddescrlptlvecatalogue.  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock:  Thoroughbreds.   Wm.  Niles  &  Co., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  18T6. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  —  Berkshires  from  imported 
stock— Mayfleld,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT.  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Hn-ciler  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Ranis  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose.  Cal.  Pure  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating:. 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Bent  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
131"  Castro  St.,     Oakland.  Cal. 
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Great  Freshet  in  N.  Y.  State. 

When  the  papers  reported  "N.  Y.  Central  tracks 
underwater,  miles  of  fences  swept  away,"  we  sent 
two  trusty  men  to  look  after  the  170  miles  of  Page  on 
that  line.  Report  was  true,  but  the  Page  didn't 
"sweep"  and  an  order  is  just  in  for  30  miles  more. 
See  April  Hustler. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


California  Inventors^ 


Should  consult 
DEWEY  &  CO. 
American  and 

Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.   Established  in  1860.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  large  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacific 
I  Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  theycan 
I  obtain  elsewhere.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  infor- 
!  nation.  No.  220  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


SESSIONS  &  CO.. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

We  have  several  fine  litters  coming  on.  Book  your 
orders  for  choice  pigs.  Write  for  prices  and  get  our 
circular. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


 WITH  

OILMAN'S  patent  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

PATENTED  AUGUST   1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna 
llonal  Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun 
burn,  rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F\  GILMAN, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


WI .  C  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 

dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE.— The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 

is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES.  ETC..  ETC.   Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
YES,  A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  HAR1ANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.   17  50  the  100. 

DO  you  live  in  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  orange  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather  1  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit  i  Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.  It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  water  than  any  other  root.  115.00  and  130.00  the  100. 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  $10.00  to  $30.00  the  100  for  general  stock 
Special  sizes  on  application. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn.  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHEET  IRON  oPSTEEL  PIPE 


FOR    TOWN    W/A  T  E  R  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BK ALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
BE  SI'KK  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 
O.  W.  Tore  A  Co.,  se  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago,  n.u 


B KEEPERS 
Sample  copy  oi 
CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  CI  I  DDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUrTLICO 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ItOOTCO.,  Medina,!!. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  k  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 
4a  General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

WPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  ot 
Interest. 


XT  ILVE 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.  T.AMES,  Gait,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO  .16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


c^LironfJi/i  fhliijs 


—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful prowers.  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  Is  famous 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edward 
J.  Wickson,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  699  pages,  JuUy  illustrated,  price,  W3.O0. 
postpaid. 

MB  BALI  BF 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal 


May  16,  1896. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  13,  1896. 

WHEAT.— The  market  for  spot  parcels  has 
not  shown  any  material  change  since  our  last 
review.  The  very  small  available  supply  of 
shipping  and  milling  grades  tends  to  keep 
prices  fairly  steady.  Neither  shippers  nor 
millers  bid  up  unless  they  have  urgent  wants 
to  be  met,  for  which  they  are  compelled  to 
pay  an  advance  on  current  quotations.  On 
the  other  hand  holders,  if  compelled  to  part 
with  their  wheat,  have  to  accept  buyers' 
offer.  In  other  words,  it  is  more  or  less  of  a 
deadlock  market,  and  when  this  obtains  spec- 
ulative prices  on  call  have  only  a  slight  influ- 
ence on  a  down  move,  but  very  decided  influ- 
ence on  an  up  move.  The  tonnage  in  port  under 
charter  to  load  1895  wheat  is  practically  un- 
changed, while  for  new  crop  loading  it  shows  an 
increase.  When  the  vessels  now  on  berth  are 
loaded  very  little  wheat  will  be  in  stock.  At 
the  East  our  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
export  movements  are  not  up  to  expectation, 
and  consequently  the  visible  supply  does  not 
decrease  in  proportion  to  last  year's  falling 
off.  This,  no  doubt,  is  largely  due  to  the  bulk 
in  stock  being  held  against  delivery  in  this 
month  and  in  June.  The  supply  of  milling 
wheat  at  the  East  is  quite  light,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  answer  of  C.  A.  Pills- 
bury  in  answer  to  complaints  of  the  prices  at 
which  the  American  Milling  Company  has 
held  spring  patent  flours:  "We  understand 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  kicking  all  over  the 
country  because  prices  of  flour  have  not  been 
reduced,  when  option  wheat  in  Chicago  has 
gone  down  6  cents  from  the  highest  point. 
The  following  figures  may  be  instructive  and 
give  you  the  reasons  for  this:  On  February 
3d  May  wheat  closed  in  Chicago  at  68%c.  On 
April  30th  the  same  option  closed  at  62%c, 
being  a  decline  of  6^c.  Cash  wheat  in  Min- 
neapolis, official  quotation,  was  60%c  on  both 
dates.  That  is  to  say,  while  '  wind '  or  option 
wheat  in  Chicago  declined  6^c  per  bushel, 
actual  wheat  in  Minneapolis  has  not  declined 
a  cent.  In  addition  to  this,  the  price  of  offal 
has  declined  very  materially,  so  that  no  mil- 
ler in  Minneapolis  can  afford  to  sell  flour  as 
cheap  to-day  as  he  could  on  February  3d,  when 
May  wheat  in  Chicago  was  6J4c  higher  than 
it  is  to-day." 

The  prospect  of  a  400,000,000  bushel  crop  by 
France  this  year,  has  had  an  unfavorable  in- 
fluence on  the  European,  for  if  this  large  esti- 
mate is  realized  that  country  will  not  require 
to  import  much  if  any.  Late  mail  advices 
from  Russia  and  Hungary  report  the  stock  of 
wheat  at  130,000  quarters  at  Rostoff  against 
170,000  quarters  last  year,  and  at  Odessa  it  is 
also  below  last  year's.  Regarding  the  French 
crop  a  late  issue  of  Beerbohn  says:  "In 
France,  beyond  an  occasional  complaint  of  the 
wheat  plant  changing  color  owing  to  the  re- 
cent cold  spell,  the  outlook  remains  highly 
promising.  The  inveterate  '  bears  '  are  already 
counting  on  a  crop  of  50,000,000  qrs.,  which 
would  leave  France  with  a  surplus  of  7,000,000 
qrs.,  and  no  chance  of  exporting  unless  the 
price  level,  duty  included,  dropped  below  that 
abroad.  It  seems,  however,  rather  unwise  to 
speculate  too  much  upon  such  a  contingency, 
as  the  crop  has  yet  to  pass  the  most  critical 
period  of  its  existence."  Late  and  seemingly 
reliable  advices  from  Argentine  state  that 
the  exportable  surplus  this  vear  will  be  only 
20,000,000  bushels  which  is  a  large  falling  off 
from  that  exported  in  1894  and  also  in  1895. 

In  the  local  market  spot  business  is  light 
but  the  market  is  steady  to  firm  with  buyers 
and  sellers  apart.  No.  1  shipping  is  quoted  on 
the  basis  of  $1.07%  the  better  grades  selling 
higher  and  poor  grades  selling  lower,  club 
$1.10@1.15  and  milling  $1.17@1.22%. 

Speculative  Wheat  Market. — Trading  on 
Call  has  been  fairly  active  for  December,  but 
at  slight  fluctuations.  The  prospects  of  a 
good  crop  in  this  State  are  against  sellers, 
while  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop  outturn 
makes  bears  timid  in  operating  to  any  marked 
extent.  The  Eastern  market  has  fluctuated 
slightly  under  a  large  business  in  July  and 
September  delivery.  Notwithstanding  gen- 
eral reports  that  the  prospects  for  crops  are 
fair  to  good,  yet  the  prices  have  been  not  only 
maintained,  but  sent  a  shade  higher.  As  a 
rule,  crop  prospects  in  this  country  and 
abroad  are  favorable,  yet  the  most  trying 
time  has  yet  to  be  passed  and  this  makes  the 
gamble,  for  unfavorable  weather  will  advance 
and  favorable  weather  cause  a  decline. 

The  closing  prices  per  bushel  at  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  per  cental,  were  as  follows  : 
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Crop  Prospects.— The  outlook  for  the  crop 
in  this  State  continues  quite  favorable,  but 
up  North  cold  rains  have  been  against  seeding 
in  parts  of  Oregon.  The  season  west  of  the 
Cascades  is  backward.  The  Minneapolis  Mar- 
ket Review  reports  Eastern  crops  as  follows: 
"Weather  conditions  have  been  propitious 
this  spring  for  progress  of  winter  wheat,  ex- 
cepting in  portions  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  where  there  has  been  too 
little  moisture,  and  also  in  the  southwest.  All 
that  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  except- 
ing the  southwest,  has  received  abundant 
moisture,  putting  the  ground  in  very  fine  con- 
dition to  stimulate  growth.  Spring  wheat 
prospects  are  not  so  good  as  last  year;  chiefly 
because  then  the  seeding  was  well  along  in 
all  parts  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
spring  wheat  country  it  was  completed.  If 
our  grain  had  been  put  in  the  ground  this 
year  as  early  as  it  was  last,  the  situation 
would  be  quite  as  good  as  then,  for  the  ground 
is  wet  enough  to  cause  the  grain  to  grow  rap- 
idly if  it  had  a  chance.  Extremes  are  so  likely 


to  follow  each  other  that  it  is  feared  dry 
weather  may  follow  seeding  and  retard 
growth.  European  crop  advices  from  Rou- 
mania,  Austro- Hungary  and  Italy  continue 
favorable  as  to  the  condition  of  the  growing 
wheat  crop.  Recent  reports  from  Odessa  are 
that  it  is  still  difficult  to  tell  whether  the 
crops  have  been  seriously  injured  or  not.  Ad- 
vices from  Kieff  are  that  considerable  injury 
has  been  done  by  severe  weather." 

Charters. — The  market  is  dull,  with  ship- 
owners not  disposed  to  accept  bids  for  spot 
loading.  The  tonnage  in  port  under  charter 
is  22,200  tons,  against  40,800  tons  last  year; 
disengaged,  70,500  tons,  6744  tons  last  year;  to 
arrive,  210,864  tons,  last  year  276,500  tons. 

BARLEY.— The  market  has  been  dull  the 
past  week,  but  light  offerings  were  against 
buyers.  The  latter,  to  obtain  supplies,  had 
to  pay  full  asking  prices.  Crop  prospects  are 
fair  on  this  coast  and  at  the  East,  but  poor  in 
England. 

For  spot  the  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Peed,  70@77%c;  brewing,  80r3j87%c. 

Trading  in  future  delivery  on  call  has  been 
spasmodically  active.  The  fluctuations  have 
been  insignificant. 

The  closing  prices  for  No.  1  feed  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday   T6% 

Friday   74 

Saturday  

Monday   74 

Tuesday   74% 

OATS.— The  market  has  been  featureless. 
Business  has  been  confined  to  the  usual  job- 
bing demand. 

The  market  is  quoted  steady  at  the  fol- 
lowingprices :    Milling,  80@S7%c;  feed,  65@ 

82%c;  gray,  70@80c;  red,  60c@  ;  Surprise, 

90c@$l. 

CORN.  — With  freer  receipts  and  more  offer- 
ing the  market  closes  weak.  Crop  prospects 
at  the  East  are  uniformly  good. 

Our  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Large 
yellow,  87%<3)90c;  small  round,  97%c@$1.00; 
white,  85@90c. 

BUCKWHEAT.— The  market  is  quiet  at 
80@90c. 

RYE.— Market  dull  at  7614@78%c. 

FEEDSTUFF.— Bran  has  been  marked  up, 
but  other  kinds  are  practically  unchanged. 

Quotations  are  as  follows:  Bran,  114.50 
(3)16  per  ton ;  middlings,  $17(3)19  per  ton;  roll 
barley,  $16@17  per  ton  ;  feed  corn,  $20@21  per 
ton;  oilcake  meal,  $20@21  per  ton;  cotton 
seed  oilcake,  $21  per  ton. 

HAY. — A  backward  season  and  moderate 
receipts  keep  the  market  steady. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Wheat,  $8@11.50 
per  ton  ;  oat,  $7(3)9 ;  wheat  and  oat.  $8(3jll ;  bar- 
ley, $7(3j9;  alfalfa,  $7@9:  clover,  $b(3j8.00;  com- 
pressed, $7@10.50;  stock,  $6@7. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  30@50c  per 
bale. 

BEANS.— In  the  absence  of  a  demand  the 
market  rules  weak.  The  inquiry  is  almost 
entirely  in  a  jobbing  way. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  for  con- 
signment lots:  Bavos,  90c@1.00;  Small 
Whites,  $l.20@1.35:  Pea,  $1.10@1.30;  Large 
Whites,  90c(3>$1.00;  Pink,  85@90c;  Reds,  $1.00 
@1.20;  Limas,  $2.70@2.75;  Butter,  $1.10@1.20. 

POTATOES.— With  moderate  receipt-  and 
a  fair  demand  new  have  sold  high;  old  have 
held  firm  throughout  the  week. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  New, 
90c@1.25  $  100  lbs;  Old— Burbanks,  45@80c; 
Garnet  Chiles,  75@85;  Early  Rose,  65@75c; 
Petalumas  and  Tomales,  50(5)65c. 

ONIONS.  —  With  fair  receipts  and  a  moder- 
ate demand  the  market  is  easier  for  old.  New 
are  steady. 

The  range  of  the  market  is  from  $1.50@1.75 
per  100  pounds.    New  onions,  70c@90c. 

VEGETABLES.  —  Cold  and  miserable 
weather  has  caused  light  receipts,  but  as  the 
weather  is  warm  this  will  soon  be  changed. 
Dealers  buy  in  a  hand-to-mouth  way  which 
causes  a  duil  market. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Aspara- 
gus, $l.25@2.75  per  box;  rhubarb,  50c@$1.00 
per  box;  green  peas,  $1@1.50  per  sack  for 
common,  2%@3c  $  lb  for  sweet;  string  beans, 
6(3)10c  per  lb.  ;  green  pepper,  12%(3)15c  per  lb  ; 
summer  squash,  $1.25c@1.75  per  box  ;tomatoes, 
$1@1.25  per  box ;  cucumbers,  25c(3)$l  perdozen  ; 
new  cabbage,  50c  per  100. 

BUTTER.— There  has  been  no  change  in 
quotations,  as  the  supply  and  demand  have 
been  about  equal. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Creamery, 
13@14c;  dairy,  ll@13c. 

CHEESE.— The  market  seems  to  have 
touched  its  low  point.  There  has  been  a  good 
local  and  shipping  demand. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  according  to 
quality,  at  6@7%c  for  new,  and  8(3)9c  for 
Young  America;  cream  cheddar,  9%(5)llc. 

EGGS.— The  market  seems  to  have  a  better 
tone,  particularly  for  selected  strictly  fresh 
laid  from  near-by  henneries. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Store, 
10%@12c;  Oregon,  lOV^llc;  Eastern,  10%@ 
ll^c;  ranch,  12%@13%c;  duck,  14@15c. 

POULTRY.— With  continued  receipts  of 
Eastern  poultry,  Californian  is  dull  and  heavy 
except  for  large  and  well-conditioned  stock. 
Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound  15  @  16 

"        "        hens  13  @  15 

Dressed  Turkeys  ® 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4  on@4  50 

young  6  50<a8  50 

Broilers   2  00<a5  50 

Fryers  5  5D@6  50 

Hens  4  00@5  00 

Ducks  4  00@7  50 

Geese,  per  pair  1  25@1  75 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  25®  1  75 

"      young  1  50@2  00 

HOPS.— Contracts  can  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  7  cents  for  Californian  and  6  cents  for  Ore- 
gon. So  far  as  we  are  advised,  no  business 
has  been  done.  The  crop  in  this  State  is  fully 
one  month  late. 

WOOL.— There  is  very  little  business  pass- 


ing. Receipts  are  light,  as  is  the  inquiry. 
The  Eastern  market  is  essentially  unchanged 
since  our  last  issue. 

We  quote :  San  Joaquin  and  southern  coast, 
6  months'  growth,  4@5%c;  San  Joaquin,  foot- 
hill, good  to  choice,  7@9c;  San  Joaquin,  year's 
growth,  4%@7c;  Nevada  7@9%c. 

LIVE  STOCK.— The  market  for  all  kinds  is 
weak,  with  hogs  selling  still  lower. 

Wholesale  rates  for  dressed  stock  from 
slaughterers  are  as  follows: 

Beef— First  quality,  5@5%c;  second  quality, 
4%@4%c;  third  quality,  3%@4c. 

Veal— Large,  5@6c;  small,  6@7c. 

Mutton— Wethers,  5(3s5%c;  ewe  4%fg5c. 

Lamb — Spring,  6@6%c. 

Pork— Live  hogs,  3(3>3^c  for  large,  3%@3%c 
for  small;  dressed,  4%(3>5%c. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  13,  1896. 
New  York  mail  advices  to  May  7th  are  as 
follows : 

The  consuming  demand  is  moderatP,  as  distrib- 
uters seem  to  be  trying  to  work  off  their  stocks 
before  coming  into  market.  The  season  for 
the  consuming  demand  is  about  over  so  far  a<  city 
trade  is  concerned,  but  a  go' d  demand  from  out-of- 
town  buyers  is  looked  for.  To-day  no  new  features 
were  presented,  but  the  Arm  tone  of  the  market 
was  maintained.  Small  lots  of  loose  California 
muscatel  raisins  seem  to  be  wanted,  and  buyers 
appear  to  be  williDg  to  pay  the  price  asked  Oc- 
casionally there  is  an  inquiry  for  a  round  lot,  but 
the  largest  sales  we  hear  of  are  of  100-box  lots  of 
three  or  four-crowns.  Two  crowns  are  neglected, 
but  they  are  firmly  held.  California  London  layers 
are  firm,  but  there  is  not  much  demand.  In  foreign 
raisins  trade  is  quiet  ,  but  holders  are  not  disposed 
to  make  concessions  Currants  are  firm  but  quiet. 
The  news  from  Washington  relative  to  the  possible 
reopening  of  entries  has  been  without  influence  on 
the  market.  Less  inierest  is  shown  in  prunes,  but 
the  holders  are  very  firm  in  their  views  and  decline 
to  shade  present  quotations.  It  is  reported  that 
sales  of  several  hundred  boxes  of  40s  to  50s  have 
been  made  at  6V4c,  and  that  some  holders  are  now 
unwilling  to  accept  bids  of  less  than  7c  for  those 
sizes  Others,  however,  are  still  quoting  6\ic  for 
25-tb  boxes,  and  it  is  intimated  that  on  a  firm  offer 
6c  might  be  accepted  on  these  sizes.  Recent 
reports  from  the  Coast  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
crop  has  been  damaged  to  the  e«tent  that  earlier 
advices  would  indicate.  Foreign  prunes  are 
scarcely  mentioned,  but  prices  are  firm.  The  de- 
mand for  nuts  is  slow,  but  in  m"St  lines  a  firm 
feeliDg  prevails,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small 
stock  left.  The  low  prices  and  good  quality  of  the 
Brazil  nuts  offered  has  stimulated  the  demand  to 
some  extent,  but  only  jobbing  sales  are  reported. 

In  the  local  market  there  is  nothing  doing 
outside  of  the  usual  jobbing  demand  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Offerings  are  very  light, 
which  keep  the  market  steady  and  firm.  The 
market  is  quoted  on  the  following  basis: 
Peaches,  3@4%  cents;  apricots,  7@9  cents; 
sun-dried  apples,  1%(3)2  cents;  evaporated, 
4@4%  cents;  prunes,  3(3)3^  cents  for  the  four 
sizes,  and  pitted  plums,  4@4%  cents;  raisins, 
2-crowns,  2^3  cents;  3  crowns,  2%  cents. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  cherry  crop  has  been  further  damaged 
by  rains.  The  supply  in  this  State  and  up 
north  will  be  quite  light.  Strawberries  have 
been  injured,  but  with  warm  weather  they 
will  recover.  Other  berries  promise  a  good 
crop.  It  is  now  the  concensus  of  opinion  that, 
the  crop  of  apricots  will  be  fair,  while  peaches 
will  be  good,  and  other  tree  fruits  good  to 
large.  Within  a  short  time  we  will  be  able 
to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  crop.  This  esti- 
mate buyers  will  operate  on. 

TREE  FRUITS.— Receipts  of  cherries  are 
below  the  average  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Cherries, 
40c@$l  per  box  for  white  and  red,  and  $1(3) 
1.75  for  black. 

BERRIES.— We  note  receipt  of  blackber- 
ries from  southern  California.  They  sold  at 
$2.25  per  crate.  Gooseberries  are  in  fair  sup- 
ply. They  sell  at  30(3)40c  per  drawer,  and 
3%@4c  in  bulk.  Raspberries  are  quoted  at 
90c@$l  per  drawer  and  currants  at  75c@$l 
per  drawer. 

— The  World's  Proctor  Memorial  Associa- 
tion has  announced  that  it  will  erect  the 
largest  observatory  in  the  world  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  San  Miguel,  near  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  as  a  memorial  to  the  astronomer  and 
author,  Richard  A.  Proctor.  The  association 
was  organized  some  years  ago  in  this  State, 
but  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  observatory  of 
an  international  character,  and  secure,  if  pos- 
sible, the  co-operation  of  the  leading  Govern- 
ernments  of  the  world.  The  intention  is  to 
equip  the  institution  with  the  largest  tele- 
scopes constructed  on  the  sectional  lens  prin- 
ciple invented  by  Prof.  Gathman  of  Chicago. 
Mount  San  Miguel  comprises  about  12,000 
acres  and  has  an  elevation  of  3600  feet. 


Straightforwardness  Did  It. 

It  is  a  time  of  prevailing  humbug— no  doubt 
about  it — and  men  are  wondering  whether  it 
is  possible  to  do  a  successful  business  without 
any  humbug. 

Here  is  a  first-rate  answer. 

Macbeth,  the  lamp-chimney  maker  of  Pitts- 
burg, beginning  small  about  25  years  ago,  has 
been  the  best  in  his  line  in  the  whole  world 
for  many  years,  has  been  the  largest  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  is  now  extending  his  trade 
abroad.  His  ways  are  marked  by  perfect 
straightforwardness  in  advertising  and 
dealing. 

—This  year's  fair  at  the  Mechanics' Pavil- 
ion in  this  city  is  to  be  held  jointly  by  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  the  Manufacturers' 
and  Producers'  Association  and  none  but  Pa- 
cific coast  exhibits  will  be  made. 


—The  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  is  credited  with  inten- 
tion lo  build  from  Magdalena,  rather  than 
pay  $15,000  a  mile  for  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
road,  to  be  sold  under  foreclosure  early  in 
July, 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  28,  1896. 

558.919.— Gate  Governor— A.  L.  Adams,  Asto- 
ria, Or. 

559,051.— Photographing  Colors— M.  Anderson, 
Northport.  Wash. 

559,024.— Shodlder  Brace— T.  Bessing,  Los  An- 
geles, ral. 

559.119.— Invalid  Chair— D.  S.  Carrick,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

559,073  — Soldering  Machine— J.  B  Clot,  S.  F. 
559,074.— Soldering  Machine— J.  B.  Clot,  S.  F. 

559.098.  — Window  Shade  Attachment— P.  Da  vies, 
OaklaDd,  Cal. 

559,270  — Exercising  Apparatus— G.  C.  Edwards, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

559.099.  — Bank  Checks— M.  Feintuch,  S.  F. 
559.170.— Roller  Mill— N.  Fossati,  Smith's  Flat, 

Cal. 

559,059  —Centrifugal  Machine— A.  Heberer,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

559  101  —Umbrella  Drip— F.  Hindes,  S.  F. 
559  102. — Bicycle — L.  Julig,  S.  F. 

559.103  —Curtain  Fixture— W.  H.  Kirkman,  Ber- 
keley, Cal.  • 

559.104  — Advertising  Device— A.  C.  Morrison, 
S.  F. 

558,979.— Hot  Water  Irrigator— J.  A.  Noble, 
S.  F. 

559,341  —Carbureter— Parr  &  Avery,  S.  F. 
559,207  —Stove— Kasmusson  &   Oliver,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

558,986  — Fire  Ladder— N.  Z.  Room,  Oakland,  Cal. 
559.107— Wave  Power— W.  E.  P.  Rose,  Angel 
Island,  Cal. 

558,999  — Pressure  Governor— J.  &  P.  St.  Mary, 

Portland,  Or. 
559,233.-Harness   Snap— J.    D.  Tucker,  Sierra 

Marire,  Cal. 

559  235.— Car  Coupling — Van  Dorn  &  Seaman, 
Spokane  Wash. 

559.092.  — Mop—  H.  A.  Wolf,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

559 .093.  — Mop  Wringer— H.  A.  Wolf,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


The  Greatest  Farm  in  the  World. 

On  the  famous  Longbeach  estate  in  New 
Zealand  seventy  McCormick  reapers  and 
binders  are  used  during  the  harvest  season. 
A  recent  visitor  to  this  great  estate  says: 
"  I  was  impressed  with  the  long  line  of  Mc- 
Cormick harvesters  and  binders  at  work  in 
the  various  paddocks,  there  being  as  many  as 
seventy  reapers  and  binders  and  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  drays,  with  upwards  of  1000 
horses  and  quite  an  army  of  men.  This  sea- 
son, it  is  said,  the  area  in  wheat,  oats  and 
barley  amounts  to  somewhere  about  7000 
acres,  and  the  crops  are  as  promising  as  have 
ever  been  seen  on  this  fertile  estate.  The 
McCormick  harvesters,  as  they  came  up  side 
by  side,  following  one  after  the  other,  cut- 
ting, tying  and  delivering  the  big,  heavy 
sheaves  of  grain  with  the  most  perfect  regu- 
larity, and  without  the  slightest  trouble,  or 
the  least  sign  of  hitch,  presented  a  very 
pretty  harvest  picture.  During  the  three  or 
four  days  I  was  there  I  saw  them  working  in 
heavy,  tangled  crops,  with  a  good  deal  of 
undergrowth,  in  heavy,  bright,  clean  crops, 
and  in  crops  of  such  a  nature  as  would  most 
thoroughly  test  the  strength  and  general  ca- 
pabilities of  any  machine.  They  did  really 
good  work  in  the  heavy,  tangled  crops;  but 
when  they  got  into  a  clean  piece— the  256 
acres  of  Tuscan,  for  instance,  tney  delivered 
most  neatly  bound,  even-butted  sheaves, 
leaving  a  beautifully  clean,  close  stubble, 
with  a  very  marked  absence  of  litter.  Each 
machine,  drawn  by  a  team  of  two  horses  only, 
cut,  tied  and  delivered  the  heavy  sheaves  of 
grain  with  the  greatest  regularity,  every- 
thing running  smoothly,  and  almost  noise- 
lessly, and  the  draft  being  so  light  that  even 
in  the  heaviest  and  greenest  of  the  crops,  the 
two  horses  were  never  distressed,  blazinghot 
as  the  weather  was.  Just  prior  to  the  har- 
vest season,  Mr.  Grigg  bought  a  trainload  of 
McCormick  harvesters  from  Messrs.  Morrow, 
Bassett  &  Co.  of  New  Zealand,  and  this  house 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  so  many  of 
the  McCormick  machines  holding  the  pride  of 
place  on  this  splendid  estate,  for  if  they  give, 
as  they  are  doing,  unqualified  satisfaction  on 
Longbeach,  there  is  no  fear  of  anything  ap- 
proaching failure  in  any  other  direction." 


The  above  cut  repi  esuu ls  O.  K.  hay  press 
in  operation.  For  particulars  write  to  Scott 
Hay  Press  Co.,  707  West  8th  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.   

Modern  Haymaking. 

The  pleasant,  if  not  poetic,  side  of  hay- 
making that  has  been  so  long  apparent  to  the 
one  who  sits  on  the  fence  and  watches  the 
process  has  been  discovered  to  the  worker  by 
Louden's  Haying  Tools. 

The  Stacker  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these.  It  is  thoroughly  practical,  a  simple 
device,  and  capable  of  a  great  amount  of 
work  with  a  comparatively  small  force  of  men. 
For  particulars  address  the  Louden  Machine 
Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

—The  Victor,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  reservoir 
project  has  received  recent'  impetus.  The 
company  proposes  to  impound  186,000,000,000 
gallons  of  water  from  the  Mojave  river  for 
irrigation  purposes. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  Lecturer's  Department. 


POPULARIZING  AGRICULTURE, 
The  effort  that  is  being  made  by  some  of 
the  wealthy  men  in  New  York  to  popularize 
farming  by  holding  farm  institutes  and  schools 
of  agriculture,  where  the  bright  side  of  farm 
life  is  brought  forward,  will  be  watched  with 
much  eagerness  by  all  who  have  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  farmers  at  heart.  These  agri- 
cultural schools  and  institutes  are  under  the 
charge  of  Hon.  George  T.  Powell,  a  well- 
known  farm  institute  worker.  Among  those 
who  are  called  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Powell 
is  Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn  of  New  Hampshire. 
There  seems  to  be  an  element  lacking  in  this 
work  to  make  it  of  lasting  and  continued  bene- 
fit to  the  farmers,  that  is  something  to  keep 
up  the  interest  created  while  the  schools  and 
institutes  are  not  in  season.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Grange  is  just  what  is  needed  to  fit 
in  here  and  round  out  the  scheme  and  make  it 
a  complete  success.  The  object  of  the  scheme 
is  to  make  farming  so  popular  as  to  keep  a 
larger  proportion  of  farmers'  sons  and  daugh- 
ters on  the  farm  and  thus  relieve  the  cities  of 
their  present  congested  condition.  It  is  a 
direct  plea  for  humanity,  and  the  wealthy 
men  of  New  York  who  are  behind  the  scheme 
cannot  be  commended  too  highly  for  their  un- 
selfish patriotic  action. 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  Farmers' 
Friend  of  Pennsylvania,  of  May  2nd, 
and  is  in  line  with  the  requirements  ad- 
vocated in  these  columns  for  some  time. 
The  writer  feels  convinced  that  the 
Grange  as  a  farmers'  organization  can 
meet  all  demands  of  agriculture,  soci- 
ally, educationally  and  an  enlightened 
rural  existence.  But  it  must  spice  its 
deliberations  with  "  the  bright  side  of 
farm  life."  It  is  certainly  gratifying 
to  observe  that  efforts  are  being  made 
by  wealthy  men  of  New  York  in  this 
direction,  and  that  the  desire  to  popu- 
larize farm  life  and  to  retain  a  greater 
number  of  the  rising  generation  in  the 
country,  is  worthy  of  their  serious  at- 
tention. How  it  is  proposed  to  be 
brought  about  is  not  stated,  but  the 
plan  must  engage  the  favorable  atten- 
tion of  those  to  be  influenced,  which 
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Are  often  required  to  determine 
what  shall  be  kept  out"  of  a  har- 
vester than  to  say  what  shall  "go 
into"  it.  It  is  so  easy  to  do  the 
wrong  thing — and  the  wrong  thing 
has  such  an  inviting  appearance — 
that  less  experienced  manufacturers 
than  the  McCormick  Co.  frequent- 
ly find  themselves  "putting  their 
foot  in  it"  and  building  a  machine 
one  season  which  they  are  obliged 
to  abandon  a  season  or  two  later. 

Because  a  good  thing  is  a  good 
thing  in  its  place,  it  doesn't  neces- 
sarily follow  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
in  a  harvester  or  mower. 

Fight  shy  of  the  machine  whose 
best  recommend  is  that  "it  seems 
to  have  a  bright  idea"  in  its  make- 
up. Remember  this  every  day  in 
the  year: — McCormick  Machines 
will  work  where  others  fail. 

The  makers  of  McCormick  Ma- 
chines have  been  at  it  for  sixty -five 
years.  By  long  experience  they 
have  found  out  how  to  build  the 
best  binders  and  mowers. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower  and 
the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester  are 
unequalled  for  capacity,  light  draft, 
efficiency  of  service  and  long  life. 
Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 

Chicago. 
Agrents  Everywhere. 


will  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
promoters. 

Tulare  Grange  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
appropriate  subjects  for  discussion 
and  entertainment.  At  its  last  meet- 
ing, writes  the  Lecturer,  they  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  education,  which 
elicited  much  interest  and  left  no  doubt 
on  the  mind  of  every  brother  and  sis- 
ter that  a  "  better  system  of  education 
can  pertain  to  our  public  schools  than 
that  now  enforced.  At  least  a  system 
of  instruction  in  our  public  schools  can 
be  instituted  which,  in  a  practical  way, 
will  better  prepare  the  student  for  his 
or  her  future  life." 

The  theme  is  important  and  bound- 
less; pass  it  along. 


PROGRESSIVE  OHIO. 

T.  R.  Smith,  Master  of  the  Ohio 
State  Grange,  writes  as  follows  :  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  Ohio  leads  the  Grange 
column  this  year  so  far,  and  we  expect 
to  hold  out  on  the  homestretch.  New 
York  and  other  States  may  beat  us  if 
they  can,  and  we  will  not  bite  our  lips 
nor  sulk.  Ohio  farmers  are  beholding 
with  their  own  eyes  some  of  the  ben- 
efits of  organization,  and  they  take 
kindly  to  us  because  we  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  not  found 
wanting.  Our  aggressive  persistence 
before  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
before  their  representatives  in  the 
Legislature,  for  equality  before  the 
law,  for  pure  food,  drinks  and  drugs, 
lopping  off  sinecures,  reducing  and 
equalizing  tax  burdens,  and  our  heroic 
fight  against  shoddy,  has  convinced 
the  farmers  that  we  are  "  all  wool  and 
a  yard  wide,"  and  are  determined  to 
have  our  way  in  some  of  these  matters. 

We  ask  for  no  special  favors,  but  we 
protest  against  any  discrimination 
against  us.  Large  bodies  move  slowly, 
but  with  tremendous  momentum,  and 
the  present  indications  are  that  they 
will  be  ground  to  powder  who  dare 
oppose  the  onward  movement  of  our 
burdened  masses  as  the  scales  fall  from 
their  eyes.  Bossism  may  flourish  for  a 
season,  but  its  days  are  numbered. 
Ohio  takes  no  backward  step. 


The  Grange  has  exerted  a  very 
timely  influence,  and  has  been  the 
source  of  valuable  instruction  to  all  its 
members  in  the  practice  and  use  of 
parliamentary  law.  The  Grange  meet- 
ings are,  and  always  should  be,  con- 
ducted and  the  various  discussions  en- 
tered into  under  the  common  rules  of 
parliamentary  law  and  practice.  The 
Grange  is  one  of  the  best  schools  for 
the  young  farmer  to  educate  him  for 
an  active  participation  in  the  town 
meeting,  convention  and  Legislature, 
where  the  interests  of  agriculture  are 
discussed  and  determined.  Too  many 
farmers  of  riper  years  have  already 
found  that  men  of  far  less  ability  and 
influence  than  themselves  often  get  the 
advantage  in  a  discussion  of  public 
questions  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  parliamentary  law.  Let  our 
farmer  boys  come  to  the  front  in  this 
respect,  and  cultivate  self-reliance  by 
the  opportunity  and  practice  the 
Grange  affords,  and  not  be  compelled 
hereafter  to  take  a  back  seat,  or  dis- 
play on  common  occasions  an  ignorance 
in  parliamentary  law  unworthy  of 
American  citizens. — Farmers'  Friend. 


Any  farmer  who  will  not  join  the 
Grange,  because  he  thinks  he  can  enjoy 
its  benefits  without  any  cost,  is  virtu- 
ally asking  his  neighbor  to  render  him 
valuable  aid  without  any  recompense  ; 
not  even  a  "thank  you." 


SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

In  any  calling  of  life  the  man  who 
succeeds  must  be  up  with  the  times, 
must  use  his  brains  as  well  as  his 
hands.  In  these  days  if  the  farmer 
does  not  think  as  well  as  work,  he  is 
likely  to  scratch  a  poor  man's  head  as 
long  as  he  lives.  The  prime  requisite 
for  successful  farming  is  a  thorough 
liking  of  the  business,  a  determination 
to  succeed,  a  thorough  love  of  the  free 
and  independent  life  of  the  country, 
and  the  habit  of  looking  into  agricul- 
tural problems  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  the  lawyer  studies  his  case,  the 


business  man  his  business  and  the  doc- 
tor the  condition  and  wants  of  his  pa- 
tient. 

THE  CHARM  OF  A  SUNNY  NATURE. 

There  are  two  things  in  a  woman 
that  the  man  of  refinement  admires 
equally  as  much  as,  if  not  more,  than 
beauty,  and  those  are  a  pleasant  voice 
and  a  cheerful  disposition.  There  is 
not  a  man  in  the  world  brave  enough  to 
cope  with  a  woman  who  whines.  He  will 
put  himself  to  any  amount  of  trouble  to 
avoid  her.  Fortunately,  though,  whin- 
ing is  going  out  of  fashion.  It  is  now 
considered,  and  rightly,  more  womanly 
to  meet  trials  and  troubles,  both  small 
and  great,  cheerfully.  If  your  trouble 
is  a  great  one,  however,  you  may  risk 
telling  it  to  your  best  friend,  be  he 
lover  or  brother,  feeling  sure  that  he 
will  do  his  best  to  aid  you,  but  never 
venture  meeting  him  with  a  bundle  of 
imaginary  woes.  With  such  you  may 
be  sure  he  will  never  trouble  you,  and 
why  should  a  woman  feel  it  her  privi- 
lege to  ask  more  than  she  can  return 
simply  because  she  is  a  woman  ? 


A  Orange  Picnic. 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you  that 
San  Jose  Grange,  No.  10,  P.  H.,  in- 
tended holding  a  Grange  picnic  some 
time  during  the  month  of  May,  and  I 
am  now  able  to  announce  that  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  have  been  per- 
fected and  the  event  will  come  off  on 
Wednesday,  May  20.  The  picnic  will 
be  of  the  basket  order  and  will  be  held 
in  Agricultural  Park,  just  outside  the 
city  limits  of  San  Jose. 

The  Master  of  the  State  Grange, 
W.  W.  Greer,  has  been  invited  to  de- 
liver an  address  and  has  accepted  the 
invitation.  Among  other  speakers  who 
have  promised  to  be  present  are  Miss 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  Rev.  Miss  Anna 
Shaw.  Our  local  talent  will  also  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Special  invitations  have  been  sent  to 
Highland  Grange,  Watsonville  Grange, 
Temescal  Grange,  Eden  Grange  and 
Pescadero  Grange,  and  it  is  hoped  and 
expected  all  of  these  will  be  present. 
General  invitations  have  been  extended 
to  all  grangers  throughout  the  State  to 
meet  us  on  that  occasion.  There  will 
be  music  and  dancing  for  those  who 
feel  so  inclined.  I  hereby  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  the  editor  of  the 
Rural  Press  to  be  present  and  see 
how  the  Santa  Clara  grangers  man- 
age a  picnic. 

The  Grange  has  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  all  agriculturists,  whether  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  or  not  to  meet  with  us 
on  that  occasion,  and  from  all  that  I 
can  learn  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  boss 
picnic  of  the  year  ;  but  those  who  know 
San  Jose  Grange  need  not  be  told  that 
it  always  does  such  things  up  brown. 
The  literary  part  of  the  programme 
cannot  fail  to  please.  Miss  Anthony 
will  speak  on  Woman's  Suffrage,  and  as 
San  Jose  Grange  was  the  first  Grange 
in  the  State  to  advocate  this  measure, 
it  is  only  proper  that  when  it  holds  this 
picnic,  that  the  champion  suffragist 
should  be  invited  to  speak  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Again,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  invite  you 
to  be  with  us  on  that  day. 

Granger. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  May  Kith,  '96. 


Deafness  Cannot  He  Cured 

By  local  applications,  as  thev  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional 
remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian  Tube. 
When  this  tube  geis  inflamed  you  have  a  rumbling 
sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it  is  entirely 
closed  Deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless  the  in- 
Uamation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  lube  restored 
to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  destroyed 
forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  mucous  surraces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

JWSold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Ringbone  of  Five  Years'  Standing. 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. : 

I  have  used  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  for 
a  ringbone  of  five  years'  standing.  It  stopped 
all  lameness  and  reduced  the  enlargement, 
but  I  quit  using  it  February  last  on  account 
of  cold  weather.  I  shall  try  to  remove  it  this 
spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits. 

Levi  C.  McGibent. 
Jefferson.  O.  T.,  March  7,  '96. 


EVERY  FAMILY 
SHOULD   KNOW  THAT 


Vegetable  <P> 


&JLH?E  remarkable  remedy,  both  for  77V. 
TERNAL  and  EXTERNAL  use,  and  won. 
derail  in  its  quick  action  to  relieve  distress. 
PA  ifl=*  KUtrr  £a<»>re  cure  for  Sore 
57^7  ,T  .  1CrThronU  Cou«hs, 
thillM,  Dinrrho-n,  Dysentery,  Cramps, 
Cholera,  and  all  Bowel  Complaint*. 

Sickness,  Sick  HeniWhe,  Pain  In  the 
Back  or  Side,  Rheumatism  and  Neuralgia. 
Do  1  ft  IS 1 1  lf*i*  Is  vnqueitionablv  the 
M—clltl-l\IIILI   BEST  LINIMENT 

MADE.  It  brings  qtrrdy  and  permanent  relief 
ta  all  cases  of  Bruises,  Cuts,  Sprains, 
Severe  Burns,  Ac. 

D  o  in-  IS  i  1 1  n  f  Is  the  well  tried  and 
*  OJII'AHICI  trusted  friend  of  the 
Mechnnlr,  Fnrrner,  Planter,  Sailor,  and 

In  fact  all  classes  wanting  a  medicine  always  al 
band,  and  safe  to  use  Internally  or  externally 
with  certainty  of  relief. 

/S  RECOMMENDED 
By  Phj/iie (an*,  hy  Mitnionarict,  by  Mlntttert,  by 

Mechanic*,  by  A'wrtw  in  Hospital*. 
BY  EVERYBODY. 

Da  in-  If  i  1 1  ft*  I"  a  Medicine  Chest  In 
rttlll=M\.lllCI  itseif.  Bn(i  few  Teasels 
leave  port  without  a  supply  of  It. 

»«-  N"  family  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
Invaluable  remedy  in  the  house.  Its  price  brings 
It  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  It  will  annually 
save  many  times  its  cost  In  doctors'  bills. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  Tax*  Boos  but  the 
gsnulue  "Fx&xy  Davis." 


DEWEY  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Om  U.  S.  and  Foreign-  Patent  Agenct 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1873. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientifle ' 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Br  GUSTAV  EISEN 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raialn  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.Prof.  Wickson.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and » 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Pi'blisuino  Co.,  or  lis 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  *:t.oo,  postage  pre- 
paid. Ordera  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

820  Market  Nr.r««t.  Sun  Franrlsco,  Csl. 


K 


EKDALL'8  SPAVIN  CURE.  Certain  in  Its 
etleots  and  never  blisters.  Sold  everywhere 


May:i6,  1896. 
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Picnic  Time. 


It's  May  ag'in,  an'  in  my  soul  I  feel  the  flUin' 
joy 

That's  sure  to  come  this  time  o'  year  to  every 
little  boy; 

For  every  May  the  Sunday  schools  at  picnics 

may  be  seen, 
Where  "  fields  beyont  the  swellin'  floods  stand 

dressed  in  livin'  green"  ; 
Where  little  girls  are  skeered  to  death  with 

spiders,  bugs  and  ants, 
An'  little  boys  get  grass-stains  on  their  go-to- 

meetin'  pants. 
It's  May  ag'in,  an'  with  it  all  what  happi- 
ness is  mine- 
There' s  goin'  to  be  a  picnic,  an'  I'm  goin'  to 
jine ! 

One  year  I  jined  the  Baptists,  an'  goodness! 
how  it  rained  I 

(But  grandpa  says  that  that's  the  way  "  bap- 
tize" is  explained.) 

And  once  I  jined  the  'Piscopils  an'  had  a  heap 
o'  fun — 

But  the  boss  of  all  the  picnics  was  the  Pres- 
byteriun  I 

They  had  so  many  puddin's,  sallids,  sand- 
widges,  an'  pies, 

That  a  feller  wisht  his  stummick  was  as  hun- 
gry as  his  eyes  I 

Oh,  yes,  the  eatin'  Presbyteriuns  give  yer  is 
so  fine 

That  when  they  have  a  picnic,  you  bet  I'm 
goin'  to  jine  I 

But  at  this  time  the  Methodists  have  special 

claims  on  me, 
For  they're  goin'  to  give  a  picnic  on  the  21st, 

D.  V. ; 

Why  should  a  liberal  Universalist  like  me  ob- 
ject 

To  share  the  joys  of  fellowship  with  every 
friendly  sect  ? 

However  het'rodox  their  articles  of  faith  else- 
wise  may  be, 

Their  doctrine  of  fried  chick' n  is  a  savin'  grace 
to  me! 


A  Dose  of  Silence. 


"  I  have  two  or  three  patients  who 
are  ill  with  nervous  prostration,  and 
who  could  be  cured  if  they  would  stop 
talking,"  said  a  nerve  specialist  the 
other  day.  "They  waste  their  nerve 
tissue  as  fast  as  I  can  supply  it,  and 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  hysterics  and 
acute,  nervous  pain  all  the  time.  A 
woman,  if  she  be  inclined  to  talk  too 
much,  should  time  herself  just  as  she 
would  take  medicine,  and  allow  herself 
just  so  many  minutes  to  talk. 

"Now,  the  other  day  a  woman  who 
is  troubled  with  insomnia  came  into  my 
office  for  treatment.  She  had  been 
taking  drugs.  She  told  me  about  her 
troubles,  and  her  tongue  ran  like  the 
clapper  of  a  farmhouse  bell  at  dinner- 
time. I  thought  she  never  would  let 
up.    Finally  I  stopped  her. 

"  'Do  you  talk  as  much  as  that  very 
often,  madam  ?  '  I  asked. 

"She  drew  herself  up  and  said  in  an 
offended  tone,  '  This  is  no  laughing 
matter,  doctor,  I  assure  you.  I  am 
worn  out  from  lack  of  sleep,  and  though 
my  family  do  all  things  possible  to  di- 
vert my  mind,  and  I  make  calls  and  see 
people  all  the  time,  I  get  steadily 
worse.  I  am  worn  to  a  shadow.  Why 
last  summer ' — 

"And  so  her  tongue  rattled  on,  un- 
til I  had  to  stop  her. 

"  'Now,  listen  to  my  prescription,'  I 
said.  '  Go  home  and  keep  still.  Don't 
tadk.  Time  your  tongue-wagging.  At 
breakfast  allow  your  husband  to  read 
the  newspaper  without  interruption. 
After  breakfast  sew  a  little  in  your 
own  room.  Read  as  much  as  you 
please.  Walk  long  distances  if  you  are 
strong  enough.  Do  not  make  any  calls. 
At  dinner  talk  as  you  please,  but  spend 
a  quiet  evening.  Exercise  a  little  self- 
denial.  It  will  be  hard  at  first,  for  you 
are  a  chatterer,  but  if  you  persevere 
you  will  succeed  and  your  nervous  sys- 
tem will  get  rest.' 

"What  did  she  say  to  that  ?  Well, 
I  do  not  think  she  liked  it.  But  if  she 
took  me  seriously  I  think  I  can  cure 
her  in  a  month. 

"  Do  I  have  many  such  cases  ?  Well, 
I  should  say  I  did  !  It  is  almost  safe  to 
declare  that  there  is  never  a  case  of 
real  acute  nervousness  unless  the 
woman  is  a  talker.  With  a  man  it  is 
different.  He  may  worry  himself  into 
insanity  or  complete  loss  of  brain  pow- 
er, if  his  business  goes  wrong.  But  the 
very  nervous  woman  is  seldom  a  wor- 
rier. She  is  the  woman  of  leisure  with 
a  small  family — few  in  numbers,  I 
mean— to  direct.  She  buys  their  food, 
their  clothing,  hires  the  servants  and 
'keeps  house.'  She  has  no  real  wor- 
ries. But  does  she  think  she  has  ?  Oh, 
dear,  yes  I  She  thinks  she  has  more  to 


do  than  any  other  woman  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  'Keep  quiet  a  few  hours  every  day 
and  you  will  be  a  well  woman,'  is  what 
I  tell  half  my  women  patients.  When  I 
can  persuade  them  to  try  it,  they  come 
back  and  say:  '  Why,  doctor,  I  haven't 
been  nervous  enough  to  fly  since  I  be- 
gan to  try  your  queer  prescription.'" 
— Boston  Journal. 


Old  Scotch  Notions  of  Pride  and 
Honor. 


At  one  time  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  to  ask  for  a  receipt  or  prom- 
issory note  was  considered  an  insult, 
and  such  a  thing  as  a  breach  of  con- 
tract was  rarely  heard  of,  so  strictly 
did  the  people  regard  their  honor.  The 
Presbyterian  Witness  tells  a  story  of  a 
farmer  who  had  been  to  the  Lowlands 
and  had  there  acquired  worldly  wisdom. 

After  returning  to  his  native  place 
he  needed  some  money,  and  requested 
a  loan  from  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
hood.  The  latter,  Mr.  Stewart,  com- 
plied and  counted  out  the  gold,  when 
the  farmer  immediately  wrote  a  re- 
ceipt. 

"And  what  is  this,  man?"  cried 
Mr.  Stewart  on  receiving  the  slip  of 
paper. 

"That  is  a  receipt,  sir,  binding  me 
to  give  ye  back  your  gold  at  the  right 
time,"  replied  Donald. 

"Binding  ye,  indeed!  Weel,  my 
man,  if  ye  canna  trust  yersel,  I'm  sure 
I'll  no  trust  ye.  Sic  as  ye  cannot  hae 
my  gold  ;  "  and,  gathering  it  up,  he 
returned  it  to  his  desk  and  locked  it  up. 

"  But,  sir,  I  might  die,"  replied  the 
needy  Scot,  unwilling  to  surrender  his 
hope  of  the  loan;  "and  perhaps  my 
sons  might  refuse  it  ye  ;  but  the  bit  of 
paper  would  compel  them." 

"Compel  them  to  sustain  their  dead 
father's  honor ! "  cried  the  enraged 
Celt.  "They'll  need  compelling  to  do 
right,  if  this  is  the  way  ye're  leading 
them.  Ye  can  gang  elsewhere  for 
money,  I  tell  ye  ;  but  ye'll  find  nane 
aboot  here  that'll  pit  more  faith  in  a 
bit  of  paper  than  in  a  neighbor's  word 
of  honor  and  his  love  of  right." 


Tricks  of  the  Lawyer's  Trade. 


Two  or  three  lawyers  were  discuss- 
ing the  tricks  of  their  trade,  when  I 
overheard  a  most  unprofessional  tale: 

"A  big,  burly  fellow  from  the  Michi- 
gan pine  forests  came  into  my  office," 
said  one  of  them,  "and  told  a  very 
mean  story  about  a  rich  man  here  in 
town,  who  was  trying  to  cheat  him  out 
of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  and 
who  had  managed  to  get  a  pretty  tight 
clutch  on  the  money.  The  backwoods- 
man looked  and  talked  like  an  honest 
man,  and  the  old  miser's  reputation  was 
mean  enough  to  match  the  story,  so  I 
felt  inclined  to  believe  it.  When  he 
had  finished  I  looked  him  up  and  down, 
from  head  to  foot.  He  asked  me  what 
I  was  looking  him  over  for.  'Well,' 
said  I,  'I  was  thinking  that  if  I  were 
over  six  feet  tall,  and  as  powerful  a 
man  as  you,  I  wouldn't  hire  a  lawyer  to 
help  me  get  that  money.'  The  man's 
excited  face  smoothed  out  into  blank 
astonishment.  '  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 
he  said.  I  answered  deliberately:  '  I 
mean  just  what  I  say.  You  are  sure, 
are  you,  that  he  has  that  money  in  his 
office?'  'He  had  it  there  last  night.' 
'  Well,  you  don't  need  a  lawyer.' 

"The  man  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  without  another  word.  In  a  day 
or  two  he  sent  me  a  check  for  $50  and 
his  thanks  for  my  advice." 

Which  goes  to  show  that  it  does  not 
need  the  re-establishment  of  the  Olym- 
pic games  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
muscle  over  brains. — Chicago  Times- 
Herald. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  lightning 
often  passes  harmlessly  through  the  ore 
and  molten  iron  of  blast  furnaces  to  the 
earth,  instead  of  being  attracted  to 
the  lightning  conductors.  The  sug- 
gested explanation  is  that  the  aqueous 
vapor  and  carbon  in  the  smoke  column 
offer  a  better  conductor  to  and  through 
the  furnace  charge  than  is  offered  by 
the  rod  outside. 


Pleasantries. 


"No," said  Mr.  Wickwire,  "Ihavn't 
tried  to  get  funny  around  the  house 
since  I  told  the  hired  girl  to  boil  the 
ice— and  she  did." — Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal. 

Charlie  Youngnoodle — "Urn,  ah! 
er,  er — er  !  r — !  he  !  he  !  Jeweler  (to 
his  clerk) — Bring  that  tray  of  engage- 
ment rings  here,  Jerry. — Detroit  Trib- 
une. 

Little  Boy — The  preacher  said  there 
is  no  marryin'  in  heaven.  Little  Oirl — 
Of  course  not.  There  wouldn't  be 
enough  men  to  go  'round. — North  La 
Crosse  Argus. 

"Fred  only  puts  on  the  smoking 
jacket  I  bought  him  when  he  is  sick." 
"I  didn't  know  he  was  ever  sick." 
"He  isn't  except  when  he  tries  to 
smoke." — Baltimore  Life. 

"Come  here,  Johnny;  I  must  teach 
you  your  letters.  Do  you  see  that 
round  letter?  That  is  o;  and  that  let- 
ter with  a  dot  over  it  is  i. "  Johnny 
gasped  and  looked  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  said:  "Let's  play  something 
else." — Judge. 

Ilenka — Just  imagine,  Aranka,  I 
have  received  two  proposals  of  mar- 
riage. Aranka — Which  have  you  re- 
jected? Ilonka — Rejected?  Why,  how 
can  you  think  so?  One  I  accepted, 
and  the  other  I  put  in  reserve. — Uram 
Bat  yam. 


Government  by  Lawyers. 

The  President  and  Cabinet  are  all 
lawyers  except  Mr.  Lamont  and  Mr. 
Morton,  who  are  editors. 

The  vocations  followed  by  Senators 
are  indicated  as  follows:  Lawyers,  64; 
business  men,  13;  farmers,  3;  doctors, 
1;  clergymen,  1;  editors,  2;  no  data 
given,  6. 

The  occupations  followed  by  Repre- 
sentatives are  as  follows:  Lawyers, 
248;  business  men,  71;  farmers,  19;  edi- 
tors, 9;  doctors,  G;  preachers,  4;  print- 
ers, 3.  Five  given  no  data  as  to  voca- 
tion. More  than  three-quarters  of  the 
Senate  and  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
House  are  lawyers. 

— The  Atchison  and  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  roads  are  to  be  operated  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  Under  the  Atchison  reor- 
ganization plan  part  of  the  new  securities  was 
reserved  for  the  acquirement  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco.  No  arrangement  could  be 
made  satisfactory  to  both  parties  and  now  the 
latter  road  has  a  reorganization  plan  of  its 
own.  The  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
will  be  the  wiping  out  of  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  stock  held  by  the  Atchison,  the 
cancellation  of  the  claims  of  the  latter  com- 
pany for  advances,  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  joint  guarantee  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific bonds.  The  Atchison  is  about  to  sell  its 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  consolidated 
bonds  for  35  per  cent. 


Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  Give  plainly  your  name  and  address.  H.  K. 
STARKWEATHER.  310 California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


No  Noise.  .  .  .  <  No  Backing  >  state  agents  for  the 

No  Vibration    <  Up  <  Jones  AlUSteel  Hay  Rakes.  .  .  . 

Lost  Power."     to  Start  Morgan  Spading  Harrows  

>  Morgan  Grape  Hoes  

in  the         ?  Avery  Chilled  and  Steel  Plows.  . 

Grass ^^.^  Napoleon  Gang  Plows  .- 

'YMff, l*t±%  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

V'^Jip^T^  ^jjj??^     S     Powell  Derricks  and  Nets  

The  Jones  Chain  newer.  I    Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plows. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

STOCKTON,  C/\L. 


1  All  IV  in  IS  MONEY  TO  USERSOFiySI  g» 

V  V I  INI  U  Goodhue  Pomp  and  Power  Wind  ■  VI I L.  1.  9 

Back  Geared  and  Direct  Stroke,  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood;  5-ft  to  18-ft. 
New  principle  in  governing;  no  weights  or  springs;  leads  in  simplicity, 
durability,  strength  and  effective  work.  Most  successful  power  mills  for 
grinders,  feed  cutters,  shellers.  etc.  $9000.00  worth  of  our  power  mills  in 
daily  use  in  one  township.  3  and  4  corner  galvanized  steel  towers.  Strong- 
est in  use.  Never  one  blown  down.  Our  line  of  "Hero"  and  "American" 
Grinding  Mills,  Fodder  Cutters,  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  etc.,  the  best 
and  most  complete,  2  to  8  horse  Sweep  Powers,  2  and  3  horse  Tread  Powers; 

Success  One  Horse  Tread  Power  for  Cream  Separators,  pumping,  etc.  Our  new  150-page 
catalogue  tells  all  about  machines  for  preparing  feed,  pumping  water,  irrigation,  etc.  Send  for  it,  I 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  23  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILLS. 


4  Free  Offers! 


For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber promptly  renewing  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion. 

Second — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  for  the  same. 

Third — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Rural. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

In  any  communication  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  binder  is  desired,  and  to  what  ad- 
dress Lt  is  to  be  sent. 

THE  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS, 

230  ltfarket  Street  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 
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HAY 
PRESSES.! 


Write 


I.J.TRUMAN  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  P 

For  Catalogue  and 
Prices. 


TRACTION  ENGINE[for  sale  cheap. 


BICYCLES 


SOLD  AT  WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. 


$-J0  Cash— Balance  in 
six  monthly  installments:  quality  guaranteed. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO., 

Office:  Mills  Building. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Standard 
Mowers. 

Reliable 
Steel 
Hay  Rake. 


Write  to 

Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal., 

For  Catalogue 
and  Prices. 

Our  IMPLEMENTS 

ARE  THE 

STANDARD  of  the 

World— the 
Model  for  others  to 
Copy. 


v  v  ANT  i  -:  u>  • 


5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  niece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALTA  LOMA  NURSERIES.  Alta  Loma.  Texas. 


PACIFIC«GROVE, 


Near  Monterey, 


CMJFORNIA. 

THE ♦GREAT 

FAMILY^ 
™ RESORT 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WITHIN  THE  MEANS  OF  ALL. 

Summer  ^Season 


♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦ 


1896::n 


Annual  Meeting 
Place  of 


The  Moral  mnl  Prudent 

For  Illustrated  I 


gcment  under  lh<*  direction  of  Eminent  Clergymen  and  Citizens  of  California. 
Further  Information,  address  Rev.  T.  H.  >inex,  Superintendent. 


W  C.  T.  T. 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Chautauqua  Assembly. 
Cal. Conference  M.  E  Ch 
HopklDs  Seaside  Labo- 
ratory. 
Mid-Summer  Reunion. 
Etc.,  Etc. 


JACKSON'S 

IMPROVED  "ECLIPSE"  STACKER  AND  "ACME"  RAKE. 


These  Stackers 
and  Rakes 

Are  California  made  and 
are  espec  ally  adapted 
to  the  Faclnc  coast. 

TFrife  for 
Catalogue — 
No.  14— Haying  and 
Harvesting 
Machinery. 
No.  15— Pumps 
and 

Eutlne9. 


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
TO  HAY  GROWERS. 

There  is  no  machinery  on  the  tanch  that 
will  save  more  hard  labor,  time  and 
money  than  these  machines.  They  are 
simple,  practical  and  durable.  Will  save 
double  their  cost  in  one  season.  Will 
handle  more  hay.  with  an  equal  force,  in 
better  style,  and  in  one-half  the  time 
required  by  any  other  method. 

SAVE  YOUR  HAY  AND  MONEY 
BY  PURCHASING  ONE  OF  THESE 
OUTFITS.  Buy  through  your  local 
dealer,  or  send  direct  to  us. 


We  also  manufacture  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS  AND  COMPOUND  STE  LM  ENGINES;  and 
In  the  near  future  will  place  upon  the  market  OIL.  MOTORS  of  latest  design  and  greatest 
economy  and  efficiency. 

Byron  Jackson  Machine  Works, 


625  SIXTH  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HATHAWAY  FENCE  WIRE. 


PAT.  NOV.  19,  1889. 


STRONG. 
HANDSOME 


JUST  WHAT  YOD  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering  Poultry  Houses,  Sheds  and  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT   A   STALL  COST. 
250  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  and  Paint  Complete  


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


 11©  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

5-2-4-  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angela*, 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 


/V\OVA/ERS. 
BINDERS. 
RAKES, 


ABOVE  CUT  IS  ONE-li.i^«'  ACTUAL  Slit. 

The  best  substitute  for  barb  wire  ever  invented— perfectly  harmless  to  stock.  This  fencing  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Belle  Mead  Stock  Farm  of  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.,  as  well  as  by  the  N.  Y.,  L.  E.&  W.  R.  R. 

GALVANIZED    STEEL   WIRE  NETTINGS 

For  Poultry  Yards,  Pigeon  Houses,  Aviaries,  Etc. 

Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing  and  Gates. 

WIRE  ROPE. 

BARB     UlilRE  I       l»"  ^**TEt     CLOTH  I 

JOHN  A.  RO^i^TsONS  COMPANY, 

Send  for  Catalogues.  25-27  FREMOTVj  ^iREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  22i)  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  And  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the.principal  KLtions  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  ana  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
have  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.,  5.  P. 


TUItULAR  STEEL. 


The  Tubular  Steel  is  Wood's 
latest  and  BEST;  light,  strong, 
complete  adjustment,  simple  and 
handsome.  A  perfect  mowing 
machine.  MADE  RIGHT,  RUNS 
RIGHT,  PRICE  RIGHT. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Hay  Rakes; 

Walter  A.  Wood  Self-Binders. 

Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 

421-423  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

MAKERS  OK 

WIRE 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 

WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE :  8  AND  10    PINE  STREET. 


FRANK  L.   BROWN,  PACIFIC  COAST  AQENT. 


B.  T.  Babbitt's  Best  Lye. 

\\l  '■  call  Prnne  Growers  and  Farmers  particular  attention  to  this  Lye.   It  is  stronger  and  goes 
fun  her  than  any  other  manufactured,  and  has  the  endorsement  of  the  largest  packers  and 
growers  on  the  coast.   WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  CASE. 

JOHNSON-LOCKE  MERCANTILE  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LI.    No.  21 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  23,  1896. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


An  Eastern  Chicken  Establishment. 


Within  a  few  months  we  have  given  views  of  two 
California  outfits  for  systematic  and  economic  rais- 
ing of  chicks — one  in  Orange  and  another  in  Santa 
Cruz  county.  By  way  of  contrast,  we  exhibit  on  this 
page  an  Eastern  outfit — that  of  the  Banner  Poultry 
Yards,  Eranklinville,  of  which  T.  E.  Sherman,  a  dis- 
tinguished breeder  of  Buff  Leghorns,  is  superintend- 
ent. Comparing  the  arrangements  with  those  to  be 
seen  in  this  State,  the  most  striking  difference  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  superiority  of  the  Eastern  building. 
That  is  the  penalty  of  having  to  contend  with  low 
winter  temperatures,  which  are  unknown  in  this 
State.  Although  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  trouble 
and  cost  of  such 
buildings,  it  is  still 
interesting  to 
know  what  East- 
ern arrangements 
are  and  to  draw 
suggestions  from 
them  sometimes. 

The  long  build- 
ing shown  in  the 
picture  is  the 
brooder  house.  It 
is  18  feet  wide  and 
200  feet  long.  It 
is  covered  both  on 
" the  roof  and  sides 
with  roofing  paper 
and  painted  a 
cream  color — t  w  o 
coats  with  best 
white  lead  and  oil 
paints.  The  build- 
ing is  divided  in- 
side into  twenty- 
five  rooms  or  pens, 
first  a  room  18x20 
feet  for  the  heater, 
feed  bins,  work 
bench,  etc.,  then 
eighteen  pens  6x11 
feet,  then  six  rooms 
or  pens  11x12  feet. 
There  is  an  alley  or 
walk  five  feet  wide, 
including  the 
brooders,  the  whole 
length    from  the 

heater  room  to  the  farther  end  of  building.  The  ob- 
ject of  having  the  brooders  in  alley  is  to  keep  the 
chicks  from  getting  on  the  brooders;  besides,  it  is 
easier  to  get  at  the  chicks  under  brooders.  There 
are  two  six-light  window  doors  to  each  pen— one 
opens  inside,  the  other  outside,  so  a  person  can  go 
out  in  any  yard  from  pens.  The  doors  are  six  inches 
apart.  This  makes  the  building  almost  absolutely 
frost  proof,  as  it  is  ceiled  inside  throughout  with 
matched  pine.  It  is  heated  with  a  No.  3  Hitchings 
hot-water  heater,  having  six  one-inch  pipes  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  building  from  the  heater 
room,  three  outgoing  and  three  return  pipes.  The 
pipes  are  sixteen  inches  above  the  floor.  Then  there 
is  a  false  floor  or  platform  that  can  be  raised  or  low- 
ered according  to  size  of  chicks  in  brooders.  The 
fire  and  heater  are  controlled  or  regulated  by  a  How- 
ard automatic  heat  regulator,  which  Mr.  Sherman 
says,  after  two  years'  experience,  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with,  either  for  a  brooder  or  dwelling  house. 
The  pipes  are  so  arranged  that,  by  opening  or  clos- 
ing valves,  part  or  the  whole  of  the  pipes  may  be 
used,  and  part  or  the  whole  of  the  building  heated  as 


desired.  Buff  Leghorns  are  raised  almost  ex- 
clusively, of  which  over  1500  were  raised  last  season. 
Mr.  Sherman  uses  four  200-egg  size  and  one  300-egg 
size  incubators.  Mr.  Sherman  says  he  has  had  several 
other  breeds  of  hens,  all  thoroughbred  and  fine  birds, 
but  liked  the  Buff  Leghorns  so  much  the  best  that 
he  disposed  of  the  other  breeds,  and  thinks  for 
beauty  and  profit  the  Buff  Leghorns  the  best  of  all, 
and  for  three  years  has  given  his  whole  time  and  en- 
ergies to  the  raising  of  Buff  Leghorns.  He  has  now 
about  300  hens  and  pullets  and  over  forty  fine  breed- 
ing cockerels  and  cocks.  He  feels  justly  proud  of  his 
success  and,  judging  by  the  premium  cards  and  fine 
flock  of  fowls  he  has  to  show,  he  ought  to  be  proud 
of  them.    Mr.  Sherman  says  the  Buff  Leghorns,  be- 


Water  vs.  Smoke. 


AN   EASTERN    POULTRY    ES  TABLISHMENT    SHOWING    BROODER    HOUSE   AND  YARDS. 


ing  a  new  breed,  do  not  breed  to  color  quite  as  true 
as  the  old  breeds,  but  that  difficulty  is  fast  being 
overcome,  and  he  thinks  they  are  bound  to  be  the 
most  popular  fowl  in  America. 


The  State  Board  of  Trade  has  just  thrown  open  to 
the  public  its  new  rooms  at  No.  16  Post  street,  in 
which  there  has  been  massed  a  marvelous  collection 
of  Californian  products.  Every  native  resource  of 
the  State  is  illustrated  in  the  best  of  its  production 
and  the  result  is  an  exhibit  literally  bewildering  in 
its  variety  and  beauty.  The  formal  opening  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  made  a  brief  speech. 
After  remarking  upon  the  wonderful  productiveness 
of  California,  he  said  that  what  the  people  of  the 
State  needed  was  to  market  their  products,  and  that 
they  should  work  to  build  up  that  market  abroad. 
The  matter  of  the  annual  yield  could  be  left  to  care 
for  itself,  but  markets  must  be  reached  after. 

The  formal  opening  address  was  made  by  Gen 
Chipman,  and  nearly  every  county  in  the  State  was 
represented  in  the  attendance. 


Mr.  I.  H.  Thomas  of  Visalia  made  an  exceedingly 
interesting  exhibit  at  the  State  Board  of  Trade  last 
week  to  show  the  superiority  of  wet  ground  over 
smudging  to  protect  tender  vegetation  from  certain 
degrees  of  frost.  There  were  fruiting  branches  of 
plums,  prunes,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots  and 
almonds  in  great  variety,  all  of  which  were  perfectly 
free  from  frost  injuries,  though  for  four  nights  in 
succession  the  temperature  was  below  freezing.  To 
speak  more  accurately,  in  that  region  near  Visalia 
the  theromometer  marked  from  28°  to  31°  for  four 
successive  nights,  from  April  16  to  20,  and  the  freest 
use  of  smudge  making  did  not  save  the  fruit,  but  it 

was  killed  almost 
completely  in  spite 
of  the  dense  smoke 
where  the  ground 
surface  was  dry. 
In  the  orchards  of 
Thomas  &  Son,  B. 
C.  Anderson,  Giant 
Oak,  C.  T.  Lindsey 
and  S.  C.  Brown, 
from  which  the 
samples  exhibited 
were  taken,  there 
had  been  free  use 
of  irrigation  water 
for  four  days  before 
the  frost  of  April 
16.  Water  was  ap- 
plied not  as  a  frost 
preventive  but  be- 
cause the  rainfall 
was  very  short: 
the  ditches  were 
full  of  water  and  a 
good  soaking  was 
undertaken  to 
guard  the  orchards 
against  possible 
drouth.  The  water 
proved  of  the  high- 
est value  in  saving 
the  fruit  from  frost 
destruction  though 
such  a  purpose  was 
not  contemplated. 
The  ground  was 
full  of  water  but 
the  time.  It  was 
the    ditches  used 


the  surface  was  not  flooded  at 
merely  wet  from  seepage  from 
for  irrigation    and    evaporation    from    this  wet 
surface  released  heat  enough  to  keep  the  temper- 
ature above  the  killing  point,  and  the  water  did 
this  where  interposition  of  dense  smoke  could  not 
do  so.     Of   course   the   growers  named  above, 
while  they  rejoice  in  a  good  amount  of  fruit  in  a 
season  of  probable  high  prices,  do  not  claim  how 
much  cold  such  a  wetting  of  the  surface  will  be 
efficacious  against.  They  only  knew  that  they  saved 
their  crops  from  28°  while  others,  trusting  to  smoke, 
lost  theirs.    One  interesting  observation  was  made, 
and  that  is  when  some  trees  had  water  actually 
standing  beneath  them  lost  their  fruit,  but  where 
the  surface  was  only  well  wetted  or  visibly  damp 
the  fruit  was  saved.     Mr.  Richard  R.  Smith  of 
i  Stockton,  who  happened  to  be  present  while  Mr. 
J  Thomas  was  making  his  exhibition,  stated  that  on 
I  his  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stockton,  potatoes 
l  nad  been  killed  on  the  higher  and  dry  surface  while 
I  those  with  a  wet  surface,  being  on  lower  ground, 
j escaped. 
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The  Week. 


\V(  at  her  and  Crops. 

Temperatures  have  still  been  low  for  the  season  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  State,  but  there  have  been 
some  indications  that  seasonable  heat  will  not  be 
much  longer  withheld.  Growth  has  been  satisfac- 
tory and  fruit  trees'  have  much  improved  in  appear- 
ance. No  change  is  reported  in  the  fruit  prospects, 
which  promise  only  a  moderate  aggregate  of  nearly 
of  nearly  all  kinds.  Southern  California  is  still  short 
of  rain. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
May  20,  1896,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

1  Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

!  Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.24 

50.77 

41  91 

33  11 

58 

42 

Red  BlulT  

.06 

21  79 

26  45 

24  56 

74 

'  44 

T 

* 

43  '.in 

16.64 

* 

42 

San  Francisco  

20.84 

45.41 

23  13 

69 

46 

Fresno   

8.16 

14.67 

8.93 

1  78 

42 

San  Luis  Obispo  

17  64 

25.93 

* 

80 

42 

Los  Angeles  

9.35 

16.04 

17.98 

1  90 

46 

San  Diego  

5.94 

IS  16 

6  55 

1  76 

46 

Yuma  

.83 

3.01 

3  06  i 

94 

58 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


Railroad  Competition  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

While  no  definite  announcements  have  been  made, 
it  is  understoad  that  on  June  20th  the  Valley  road 
will  be  formally  opened  for  grain  shipments  to 
Stockton,  Porta  Costa  and  San  Francisco.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a  temporary  water  ser- 
vice between  Stockton  and  this  city.  The  new  road 
has  established  five  stations  within  a  distance  of 
seventy-five  miles  south  of  Stockton.  They  are  at 
advantageous  points  for  grain  shipments  and  will  be 
known  respectively  as  Burnham,  Escalon,  Clauston, 
Le  Grande  and  Marguerite.  People  along  the  line 
of  the  road  have  filed  numerous  other  applications 
for  numerous  other  stations,  and  between  now  and 
June  15th  the  directors  will  probably  locate  ten  more 
with  proper  sidetracks  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
wheat  men.  While  the  directors  are  bending  every 
energy  to  push  the  road  into  Fresno  by  August  15th 
next,  they  want  to  handle  as  much  wheat  as  possible 
north  of  Merced  as  soon  as  the  wheat-shipping  sea- 
son opens.  Rates  will  not  be  made  public  until  two 
days  before  the  operation  of  the  new  road  begins. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific is  preparing  to  make  a  fight  for  the  grain  traffic 
and  it  is  surmised  that  the  first  move  will  be  a  cut 
under  whatever  rate  the  new  line  shall  name.  On 
its  main  and  branch  lines  between  Stockton  and 
Merced  the  Southern  Pacific  rates  for  some  years  on 
wheat  have  ranged  from  85  cents  a  ton  of  2000 
pounds  up  to  $1.85.    The  rates  to   Port  Costa 


have  ranged  from  $1.50  a  ton  to  $2.50.  These  rates 
were  among  those  the  Railroad  Commissioners  pro- 
posed to  reduce  8  per  cent. 


St  ran  berry  Reports  from  I'ajaro. 

"The  Parry  berry,"  says  the  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
iiiun,  "is  worked  out  in  this  district.  It  has  been  a 
wonderfully  prolific  bearer  in  the  past  years,  and 
was  of  such  size  that  the  pickers  preferred  it  to 
smaller  varieties.  It  is  not  a  first  quality  berry  and 
its  abundant  supply  from  this  valley  doubtless  did 
much  to  keep  down  the  grading  and  price  of  better 
berries  from  this  district.  In  the  Melinda  this  val- 
ley has  a  berry  good  enough  for  any  market,  and  it 
deserves  a  better  price.  Several  berry  growers  are 
experimenting  with  new  varieties  of  berries,  and 
some  of  them  think  they  have  the  coming  plant.  One 
of  the  best  berries  raised  here  is  the  Clark  Seedling, 
but  it  is  a  shy  bearer.  The  Longworth,  which  is  a 
favorite  in  the  island  districts  and  which  brings  top 
prices  is  a  comparative  failure  here.  G.  H.  Brew- 
iugton  has  a  lot  of  the  Florin  favorite — the  Parker 
Earle — and  is  warm  in  its  praise.  The  majority  of 
the  growers  will  continue  to  pin  their  confidence  to 
the  reliable  Melinda,  which  was  first  introduced  by 
James  Waters." 


Sugar  lieet  KHising  and  Its  Drawbacks. 

Sugar  beet  growing  does  not  appear  to  be  all 
peaches  and  cream,  if  the  testimony  of  a  southern 
California  correspondent  is  to  be  credited.  Writing 
from  Buena  Park  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  he  says: 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  attending  the  growth  and  ma- 
turity of  sugar  beets,  does  it  pay  our  farmers  to  risk  an  iron- 
clad contract  to  raise  them  at  $3  26  per  ton  and  deliver  them 
at  the  factory  at  Chino,  paying  50  cents  per  ton  freight  to  the 
railroad  company  I  Thinking  it  might  he  of  interest  to  your 
readers  I  have  taken  a  run  through  the  beet-growing  district 
and  interviewed  the  farmers  who  deli ver  them  at  Buena  Park 
station.  I  find  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  has  been  replanted 
on  account  of  injury  by  the  severe  winds  that  have  prevailed 
this  season.  In  some  cases  they  have  replanted  the  third 
time,  the  extra  labor  and  cost  of  seed  falling  on  the  farmer. 
I  give  you  below  conditions  of  crop  taken  from  the  farmers 
themselves : 

George  Heiner,  40  acres,  planted  third  time. 

E.  K.  Park,  15  acres,  total  failure. 

Mr.  Powell,  20  acres,  15  replanted. 

Mr.  Seivins,  10  acres,  looking  well. 

Mr.  Shorey,  20  acres,  looking  fair. 

John  L.  Amliu,  50  acres,  20  replanted. 

Maurice  Lathrop,  12  acres,  looking  well. 

Henry  Hanson,  20  acres,  S  replanted. 

James  Hoover,  *  acres,  5  replanted. 

K.  C.  Archibald,  82 acres,  5  replanted  third  time. 

E.  C.  Chapman,  4  acres,  looking  well. 

A.  Gillison,  20  acres,  looking  well. 

John  Martin,  0  acres,  replanted. 

Samuel  Kruger,  10  acres,  replanted. 

A.  Kelly,  10  acres,  replanted. 

Clark  &  Allen,  25  acres,  looking  well. 

George  Wise,  96  acres,  poor  crop. 

H.  Defendorf,  35  acres,  replanted. 

J.  W.  McKinney,  40  acres,  20  replanted. 

George  N.  Franz,  25  acres.  0  blown  out. 

James  Burrows,  30  acres,  5  replanted. 

Joseph  Gill,  27  acres,  20  replanted. 

Jacob  Hamni,  33  acres,  0  replanted. 

Herners  Bros.,  35  acres,  7  replanted. 

John  Sloan,  8  acres,  5  replanted. 

J.  A.  Whitaker,  5  acres,  looking  well. 

A.  Wagner,  8  acres,  looking  well. 

Joseph  Speidel,  20  acres,  8  replanted. 

K.  G.  Emery,  5  acres,  replanted. 

Mr.  Moon,  10  acres,  3  replanted. 

Many  others  I  did  not  see,  whose  crop  will  average  with  the 
above.  The  hazard  in  getting  a  paying  crop  evidently  does 
not  warrant  our  farmers  in  raising  beets  at  the  extremely 
low  price  paid  by  the  Chino  factory. 


Mr.  Mersey's  Intimate  of  Crop  I'rospei  t ». 

Talking  with  a  reporter  last  Saturday  (Kith  inst.). 
Mr.  Ralph  W.  Hersey,  manager  of  the  California 
Dried  Fruit  Agency,  said:  "  As  far  as  their  sizes  are 
concerned,  the  prunes  are  larger  this  year  than  they 
were  last  season  at  this  time,  and  prunes  turned  out 
to  be  remarkably  large  last  year.  The  advantage 
upon  the  market  of  having  large  and  fine  fruit  is 
proved  by  the  experience  of  last  year.  It  seems 
reasonably  certain  that  we  will  have  as  much  fruit, 
especially  prunes,  this  year  as  last,  but  nothing 
definite  can  be  known  as  to  this  till  the  middle  of 
next  month.  Prunes  have  been  known  after  a  cold 
spring  to  drop  badly  even  as  late  as  June  15th. 
Moorpark  apricots  often  drop  off  when  quite  large 
late  in  June;  but  as  there  are  little  or  none  of  that 
variety  this  year,  they  will  not  cut  much  of  a  figure 
in  the  estimates*  as  to  the  coming  apricot  crop.  On 
account  of  their  being  such  shy  and  rare  bearers,  a 
large  number  of  Moorpark  trees  have  been  cut  down 
and  grafted  into  Blenheims  and  Hemskirks.  It  is 
probable  that  a  very  large  area  of  young  prune  trees 
will  come  into  bearing  this  year,  and  that  will  aid 
greatly  in  keeping  up  the  volume  of  production.  As 
to  the  stock  of  dried  fruit  on  hand  in  the  exchanges, 
it  amounts  to  about  forty  carloads,  almost  entirely 
prunes.  This  is  not  a  large  amount,  as  the  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  dealers  in  the  East  are  very  light. 
They  are  so  light,  in  fact,  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  small  stock  on  hand,  the  prices  should  be  firm  or 
advancing  instead  of  having  a  tendency  to  fall  as 
they  seem  to  have  at  present." 


lianner  Year  for  Kings  County. 

A.  W.  Porter,  of  Porter  Bros.  &  Co.,  while  in 
Hanford  last  week,  told  a  Journal  reporter  that 
Kings  county  people  should  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  good  fortune  in  the  fruit  line  this  year.  He 


had  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  State  and 
said  the  prospects  for  fruit  crops  are  better  here 
than  in  any  other  part,  on  all  orchard  fruits,  as  well 
as  in  raisin  grapes.  The  grapes  were  hurt  worse  at 
Fresno  than  here,  because,  as  usual,  they  were  far- 
ther along  than  they  were  here.  The  prune  crop, 
Mr.  Porter  said,  is  especially  much  better  in  Kings 
than  elsewhere. 


Personal. 

Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
left  for  the  East  on  Monday,  nearly  a  week  earlier 
than  he  had  planned.  He  had  time,  however,  to  see 
something  of  the  State  and  to  get,  as  he  frankly 
confessed,  a  new  sense  of  its  greatness.  He  declined 
to  talk  of  his  impressions  in  detail,  saying  that  he 
had  not  time  to  digest  the  multitude  of  facts  which 
had  been  brought  to  his  notice. 


First  Cherries  in  the  East. 

A  dispatch  of  the  18th  says:    To-day  the  first  car- 
load of  California  cherries  sent  East  this  season  was 
\  sold  at  Chicago  at  open  auction.    The  fruit  was 
i  shipped  from  Suisun  on  May  9th.    It  sold  as  follows: 
Black  Tartarian,  $2.45(0-3.35  per  10- pound  box  ;  Ad- 
vance, $2.20  per  box;  Purple  Guigne,  95c(«$2.25; 
Governor  Wood,  $1.10(^1.55;  Belle  de  Orleans,  $1.50; 
Black  Eagle,  $1.15  ;  Rock  port,  90c. 
Consignments  are  now  being  sent  forward  daily. 


Still      Figuring"  at  Fresno. 

The  effort  to  combine  the  raisin  men  at  Fresno  is 
singularly  slow  in  coming  to  a  settlement.  The  prop- 
osition now  stands  complete,  and  has  been  approved 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Fresno  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Club,  and  the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This  committee  has  issued  an  address  to  the  grow- 
ers setting  forth  the  plans,  and  in  this  address  it  is 
asserted  that  the  prices  realized  last  year  did  not 
pay  for  the  production,  and  that  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  lost  by  selling  under  the  commission  plan,  on 
raisins  alone*  $500,000.  It  is  said  that  the  cheaper 
methods  of  handling  by  the  co-operative  system  will 
result  in  a  saving  of  at  least  half  a  million  dollars  to 
growers.    The  address  concludes  as  follows: 

In  conclusion,  we  summarize  the  essential  points  of  the 
plan  as  follows:  It  provides  for  absolute  free  on  board  sales 
at  California  shipping  poiuts.  It  positively  prohibits  commis- 
sion consignments  of  raisins  to  any  markets.  It  places  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  independent  business  men  the  respon- 
sibility of  fixing  prices.  It  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  quality 
standard  of  raisins.  It  insures  a  proper  and  prompt  distribu- 
tion of  the  profits  of  all  raisins  sold.  These  considerations 
should  be  sufficient  to  interest  the  active  co-operation  of  every 
grower,  whether  he  be  now  classed  with  the  independents, 
co-operative  organizations,  or  is  dependent  on  commission 
packers  or  any  one  else,  for  the  plan  is  intended  at  one  stroke 
to  remove  all  present  obstacles  to  the  success  of  raisin  grow- 
ing aud  the  raisin  business  generally. 

The  fate  of  the  whole  project  now  rests  with  the 
growers.  Many  have  declared  their  willingness  to 
enter  into  it,  but  many  others  are  restrained  by 
their  distrust  of  the  commission  men  whose  interests 
have  been  included  in  the  combine.  A  week  or  two 
more  ought  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  settlement 
•  either  one  way  or  the  other. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


A  Gehman  baron  is  a  member  of  the  Cos  Angeles  chain 
gang. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Editors'  Association  has  been  in 
session  this  week  at  Chico. 

Sherman,  Texas,  was  visited  by  a  cyclone  on  the  15th  and 
about  100  persons  were  killed.  I 

The  free  silver  Democrats  are  claiming  a  majority  of  250  to 
275  in  the  Chicago  convention. 

Pit ee  sii.vek,  protection  and  woman  suffrage  are  to  be  the 
leading  features  in  the  Populist  campaign  in  California. 

The  A.  P.  A.  boycott  against  McKinley  on  account  of  "affil- 
iation with  the  Roman  political  heirarchy  "  has  been  confirmed 
and  renewed. 

Dr.  Chahi.es  C.  MuCahe,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Earl  Cran- 
ston, of  Ohio,  have  been  elected  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  America. 

It  is  reported  that  the  New  York  Times  has  been  bought  by 
the  personal  friends  of  Mr.  McKinley,  and  that  it  will  be 
'  operated  as  his  organ. 

Gov.  Bt  DD  is  seeking  to  devise  a  way  by  which  the  Su- 
I  preme  Court  shall  pass  upon  the  question  of  Licutenant-Gov- 
j  ernor  Jeter's  official  status. 

GlNKRAL  Wevi.eh's  latest  plan  is  to  starve  out  the  Cuban 
rebels.    He  proposes  to  buy  or  confiscate,  so  far  as  he  can,  the 
I  whole  food  supply  of  the  island. 

At  San  (Juentin  prison  on  Monday,  convict  S.  W.  Ellis,  sen- 
I  tenced  from  Los  Angeles  for  burglary,  killed  convict  W.  A. 
Arrison,  sentenced  from  Butte  county  for  robbery. 
The  Chinese  Government  has  accepted  the  lesson  of  the 
;  Chinese  defeat  and  will  reorganize  its  army  after  the  German 
model.    Col.  Liebert,  a  Prussian,  will  be  the  new  army 
chief. 

Northwestern  Kansas  and  part  of  southeastern  Nebraska 
I  were  swept  by  a  tornado  on  Tuesday.    The  destruction,  ap- 
parently, was  great,  and  the  list  of  killed  and  injured  exceeds 
a  hundred. 

The  fate  of  John  Hays  Hammond  and  his  associates  in  the 
late  South  African  rebellion  is  not  yet  determined,  but  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  heavily  fined  and  banished  from 
the  country.    They  are  still  imprisoned. 

Mrs.  Phii.ai-ena  L.ANGFELD,  a  widow  aged  63,  was  found 
murdered  in  her  rooms  in  San  Francisco  on  Saturday  last, 
i  The  supposed  murderer  is  Joseph  Blanther,  an  Austrian 
nobleman  whose  motive  is  supposed  to  have  been  robbery. 

Recent  executive  orders  bring  HO.OOO  Government  employes 
under  the  protection  of  the  civil  service  rules.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  being  a  good  deal  criticized  for  waiting  till  the  eod  of 
his  term  to  make  this  change,  when  most  of  the  places  are 
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filled  by  Democrats.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  order  would  have  been  made  by  a  Demo- 
cratic President  at  the  beginning  of  his  term,  while  all  the 
places  were  filled  by  Republicans. 

Toe  State  of  Washington  Republican  Convention  has  de- 
clared for  the  "present  gold  standard,"  until  such  time  as 
international  agreement  can  be  secured  looking  to  the  larger 
use  of  silver.  The  delegation  to  St.  Louis  was  instructed  for 
McKinley. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Appropriation  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate  after  an  unusually  stormy  experience  lasting  many 
days.  As  finally  passed,  the  bill  makes  direct  appropriations 
of  $12,200,000  and  authorizes  continuing  contracts  of  $64,- 
000,000,  an  aggregate  of  about  $76,000,000. 

Capt. -General  Wetler,  the  Spanish  master  of  Cuba,  has 
issued  an  order  that  no  Cuban  tobacco  shall  be  exported  to 
any  country  save  Spain.  If  this  order  is  designed  to  spite  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  very  wisely  considered,  since  its  ef- 
fect must  be  to  promote  the  home  tobacco  interest. 

A  telegkai'hic  message  sent  by  Chauncey  Depew  last  Sat- 
urday night  made  the  circuit  of  the  world  a'nd  returned  to  the 
room  in  New  York  from  which  it  started  in  less  than  an  hour. 
The  total  circuit  traversed  was  27,500  miles.  Four  minutes 
after  the  first  message  was  sent  out  it  was  repeated  from 
London  after  circling  North  America. 

On  her  trial  trip  in  the  Santa  Barbara  channel  last  week 
the  new  battleship,  Oregon,  built  at  San  Francisco,  attained 
a  speed  of  17.8  miles  per  hour.  Her  average  for  the  entire 
trip  fell  just  under  17  miles.  This  record  surpasses  that  of 
any  other  ship  of  her  class  and  makes  her  the  crack  ship  of 
the  new  navy. 

TnE  festivities  attendant  upon  the  coronation  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia  are  in  progress  this  week  at  Moscow.  Representatives 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  in  attendance,  and  the 
pageant  is  more  brilliant  and  impressive  than  anything  which 
has  been  seen  in  Europe  for  many  years.  The  affair  is  purely 
a  formality,  the  Czar's  reign  having  begun  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  nearly  two  years  ago. 

There  are  some  new  signs  of  unfriendliness  to  McKinley  in 
the  extreme  East,  where  the  gold  standard  sentiment  pre- 
vails, based  upon  the  fact  that  California  and  several  other 
silver  States  have  declared  for  him.  Their  notion  appears  to 
be  that  no  one  so  friendly  with  silver  men  can  hardly  be  quite 
firm  in  his  stand  for  the  gold  standard.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  to  indicate  that  McKinley  has  lost  any  real 
strength,  and  it  is  almost  universally  conceded  that  he  will 
be  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  at  St.  Louis. 

The  latest  name  seriously  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination  is  that  of  Ex-Governor 
Campbell  of  Ohio.  There  is,  however,  no  effort  to  launch  a 
boom  in  his  interest.  It  is  apparently  the  aim  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  to  hold  all  personal  inertests  in  abeyance  until 
the  Chicago  convention  shall  have  outlined  the  part.y  course 
in  the  coming  campaign.  This  is  always  good  politics  and  it 
is  especially  discreet  in  view  of  differences  in  the  financial 
issue  which  are  bound  to  come  up  at  Chicago. 

If  McKinley  is  to  be  the  Republican  nominee  for  President, 
then  the  vice-presidential  nomination  must,  under  the 
geographical  rule,  go  to  an  Eastern  State.  If  Reed  would 
accept  it,  he  certainly  might  have  its  but  it  is  considered 
doubtful  if  he  would  accept.  His  present  position  is  much 
better  suited  to  his  tastes  than  the  vice-presidency  would  be. 
Gen.  Morton  would  no  doubt  gladly  take  second  place — so 
would  Quay.  Another  name  often  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion is  that  of  Gen.  Horace  Porter  of  New  York. 


Gleanings. 


A  creamery  agitation  is  on  at  Ukiah. 

Song  bird  enthusiasts  are  trying  to  introduce  the  skylark 
into  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 

Up  to  the  9th  inst.  Riverside  had  shipped  1940  carloads  of 
oranges  in  the  season  of  1805-96. 

The  Watsonville  Fruit  Exchange  expects  to  handle  more 
than  in  any  former  year  in  its  history. 

The  Willits  News  reports  that  Wm.  Fulwider  has  lost  all 
his  spring  lambs  and  175  sheep  by  coyotes. 

Even  the  apple  crop  has  not  escaped  the  frosts.  A  consider- 
able drop  is  expected  in  the  Pajaro  valley.  The  crop,  how- 
ever, promises  to  be  large. 

The  beet  acreage  planted  at  Chino  this  year  is  now  5,400, 
and  700  more  will  be  planted.  The  season's  planting  at  Ana- 
hiem  will  be  about  3,200  acres. 

It  is  reported  that  fifteen  men  are  at  work  in  the  Rio  Bonito 
orchards  (Alexander  &  Hammon)  near  Biggs  thinning  peaches. 
Evidently  the  frost  did  not  get  everything  in  that  locality. 

The  Contra  Costa  Fruit  Union  has  decided  not  to  incorpor- 
ate as  was  proposed,  but  will  continue  in  business.  At  the 
next  meeting,  June  13,  a  manager  for  the  year  will  be 
elected. 

The  thirteen- acre  place  of  N.  H.  Hansen,  a  fine  farm  in  east 
Santa  Rosa,  adjoining  the  Rogers,  Finley  and  Gross  places, 
was  sold  last  week  for  $6,000,  which  in  these  times  is  consid- 
ered a  fine  price. 

Oakland  capitalists,  it  is  reported,  have  asked  for  a  grant 
of  five  acres  at  Hollister  upon  which  they  propose  to  erect  a 
plant  for  prepaping  flax  for  market.  The  annual  flax  product 
at  Hollister  amounts  to  about  $30,000. 

A  Fremont,  Salinas  county  letter  says:  "Our  experimen- 
tal patches  of  sugar  beets  are  making  wonderful  growths.  On 
account  of  the  wet  weather  the  weeds  seem  to  keep  pace  with 
them.  One  of  our  enthusiastic  farmers  has  been  two  months 
off  and  on  thinning  and  cultivating  half  an  acre." 

C.  W.  Buswell,  whose  place  is  near  Porterville  has,  says 
the  Advance,  just  placed  in  position  a  new  Best  engine  of  two- 
horse  power,  which  will  be  used  to  pump  water  for  irrigating 
purposes.  For  fuel,  Mr.  Buswell  will  use  crude  petroleum,  as 
the  expense  of  running  the  plant  will  be  nominal,  six  cents  a 
day  being  estimated  as  the  average  cost  for  fuel.  Pretty 
cheap  power,  that. 

Pomona  Progress:  "Fruit  growers  say  they  have  never  seen 
the  orange  trees  more  heavily  loaded  with  young  fruit  than 
they  are  now.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  fruit  that  is  now 
on  most  of  the  trees  should  drop  off  and  probably  will,  as  the 
trees  could  not  bear  such  a  crop.  The  cool  weather  that  has 
prevailed  for  about  two  months  has  been  favorable  for  the 
setting  of  the  oranges." 

The  Hanford  Sentinel  says  that  ground  squirrels  are  robbing 
the  peach  trees  of  their  young  fruit  and  hiding  vast  quanti- 
ties of  it  in  the  ground.  The  Sentinel  adds :  "As  a  protection 
to  the  fruit  from  these  pests,  we  have  been  informed  by  per- 
sons who  have  tried  it  that  a  piece  of  newspaper  tied  around 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  will  do  the  work,  as  the  squirrels  will 
not  cross  it;  neither  will  they  cut  through  a  hole  that  has 
been  plugged  with  paper." 

The  Watsonville  Rustler  says  that  the  indications  for  an  im- 
mense yield  of  beets  in  the  territory  that  is  tributary  to  the 
Watsonville  beet-sugar  factory  were  never  more  favorable, 
and  a  long  and  successful  season  is  assured.  In  the  Salinas 
valley  the  beets  are  making  an  unusual  showing,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  early  planted  beets  in  the  Pajaro  valley. 
In  the  San  Joaquin  country  the  late  rains  seriously  interfered 


with  the  growth  of  beets,  and  many  stands  have  had  to  be 
replanted. 

A  Watsonville  paper  notes  with  a  pride  wholly  pardonable 
that  Santa  Clara  county  is  this  year  a  good  market  for  Pajaro 
strawberries.    What's  the  matter  with  Santa  Clara  growers? 

The  Tree  and  Vine  reports  that  in  some  places  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  the  ground  is  reported  covered  with  fallen 
apricots  which  have  grown  to  nearly  double  size  since  the 
injury  was  done  to  them. 


California  Ladybirds  for  New  Jersey. 


Prof.  John  B.  Smith  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station  is  now  in  California  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  to  secure  for  New 
Jersey  a  good  supply  of  the  ladybirds  which  are 
reducing  the  pest  in  this  State.  Prof.  Smith  was 
the  first  to  publicly  declare  that  this  pest  had 
become  established  in  the  East,  and  he  has  fought  it 
most  zealously  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  secured  a 
strong  lodgment.  The  purpose  of  his  visit  to  Cali- 
fornia is  so  well  told  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  just  before  leaving  for  the  West, 
that  we  shall  present  it  in  full. 

The  Case  in  New  Jersey. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  held  early  in  Jan- 
uary, one  of  the  points  particularly  discussed  was 
the  spread  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  an  insect  intro- 
duced from  California  some  years  ago  on  nursery 
stock.  The  species  has  increased  rapidly,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  to  fruit  growing  in 
southern  New  Jersey  at  this  time.  Insecticide  appli- 
cations have  not  been  as  successful  as  was  to  be 
desired,  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  all  the  speci- 
mens is  so  great  that  it  is  only  under  exceptionally 
favorable  circumstances  that  badly  infested  trees 
can  be  entirely  cleared. 

The  Recourse  to  California. — On  the  Pacific  coast, 
whence  this  insect  was  introduced,  it  is  said  that 
there  are  certain  natural  enemies  that  keep  it  in 
check,  among  them  some  of  the  ladybirds  introduced 
from  Australia,  and  which  were  intended  to  destroy 
the  cottony  cushion  scale.  It  had  gradually  become 
a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  certain  farmers  that  the 
only  way  in  which  these  insects  could  be  controlled 
in  the  East  was  to  introduce  some  of  the  very  species 
that  keep  them  in  check  in  California,  and  this  was 
voiced  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Charles  Parry.  I  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  insects 
into  such  widely  different  climates,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  scheme  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  offer  any  very  overpowering  chances 
of  success.  Nevertheless,  there  was  good  authority 
for  the  belief  that  some  of  the  species,  if  properly 
selected,  might  endure  our  variable  New  Jersey  cli- 
mate, and  I  admitted  that  there  was,  at  any  rate, 
to  say  the  least,  a  possibility  that  the  importation 
could  be  successfully  accomplished,  and  that  the  in- 
sects might  survive  and  multiply.  It  was  resolved 
to  request  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  act  in 
the  matter,  and  to  attempt  to  obtain  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  necessary 
investigations  and  securing  supplies  of  the  desired 
insects.  The  matter  was  brought  up  at  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  also  held  in  Jan- 
uary, 1896,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting 
the  Legislature  tp  appropriate  the  sum  of  $1000  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  insect  enemies  of  the 
San  Jose  scale  and  introducing  them,  or  some  of 
them,  into  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  matter 
was  duly  presented  to  the  Committee  of  Agriculture, 
was  favorably  acted  upon,  and  the  appropriation  of 
$1000,  to  make  it  immediately  available,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  deficiency  bill,  which  recently  re- 
ceived the  Governor's  signature  and  became  a  law. 

Prof.  Smith's  Plans. — To  carry  out  the  work,  it  is 
my  intention  to  leave  for  California  at  once,  and  to 
make  my  first  investigation  at  Los  Angeles,  study- 
ing there  the  character  of  the  predatory  species 
found  feeding  on  scales  in  general,  and  upon  the  San 
Jose  scale  in  particular,  and  investigating  also  their 
life  history,  to  determine  which  offer  the  best 
chances  of  surviving  in  the  East.  Fifteen  points 
have  been  selected  to  which  the  California  insects 
will  be  distributed  ;  of  these,  thirteen  are  in  New 
Jersey.  The  co-operation  of  Prof.  P.  H.  Rolfs  of 
Florida  has  been  secured,  and  he  will  take  charge  of 
sendings  that  can  be  colonized  in  the  infested  regions 
of  Florida.  The  entomologist  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  will 
also  co-operate  in  this  effort,  and  will  place  colonies, 
as  they  reach  him,  in  some  infested  orchard  either 
in  Maryland  or  Virginia,  or  both,  as  may  be  conven- 
ient, or  offer  the  best  chances  of  success. 

The  object  of  placing  the  colonies  in  Florida  and 
in  Virginia  or  Maryland  is  to  give  the  insects  from 
the  Pacific  coast  as  many  chances  as  possible  of  be- 
coming acclimated.  It  may  be  that  they  will  sur- 
vive without  trouble  in  Florida,  and  that  from 
Florida  colonies  can  be  more  easily  obtained  to  be 
sent  to  the  North.  If  they  survive  in  Virginia,  it 
would  be  easy  to  select  specimens  to  send  to  New 
Jersey  in  future  years,  and  the  chances  are  that 
each  generation  will  become  a  little  better  fitted  to 
sustain  our  changeable  climate. 

Besides  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara  and  San 
Jose,  Marysville  and  the  regions  surrounding  these 
places  will  be  visited,  and  in  each  case  the  predatory 
species  that  is  doing  the  most  effective  work  will  be 
gathered  and  sent  to  the  East. 


AS   OTHERS   SEE  IT. 

Approval  1'or  the  ••  Kural  Press"  by  Its  Associates  iu  the 
California  Journalistic  Field. 

Last  week  we  gave  a  series  of  extracts  from  the 
Rural's  correspondence,  in  which  many  subscribers 
and  readers  of  the  paper  expressed  their  sentiments 
towards  it.  This  week  we  give  a  series  of  excerpts 
showing  in  what  esteem  the  Rural  is  held  by  the 
editors  of  the  State.  The  circumstance  which  drew 
forth  these  cordial  expressions  was  a  reduction  in 
price  recently  announced  from  $3  to  $2  per  year. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  evidences 
of  appreciation  and  good  will  are  valued  very  highly 
by  the  publishers  and  that  they  stimulate  the  desire 
to  make  the  Rural  all  that  its  situation  and  oppor- 
tunities will  allow. 

Friends  of  the  Rural  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  reduction  in  price  has  met 
with  marked  favor.  It  was  made — not  indeed  with- 
out some  misgivings— in  the  hope  that  the  direct  loss 
would  be  made  up  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
yearly  subscribers.  It  is  still  too  soon  to  know  if 
this  hope  is  to  be  wholly  fulfilled  ;  but  good  progress 
is  being  made  toward  that  end.  Since  the  date  of 
the  reduction  our  regular  weekly  edition  has  been  in- 
creased by  upwards  of  1100,  and  we  hope  before  the 
year  is  out  to  have  attained  the  full  increase  for 
which  we  have  planned. 

Its  Position  is  Unique. 

(The  Gridley  lleralil.) 

That  most  excellent  journal,  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  has  attained  its  twenty-fifth  birthday  and 
commemorates  the  event  by  reducing  the  price  of 
subscription  from  $3  per  year  to  $2.  The  high  stand- 
ard maintained  through  all  of  these  years  and  in  its 
promise  for  the  future  the  Press  occupies  a  position 
unattained  by  any  other  like  journal  in  the  West." 

Deserves  Its  Prosperity. 

(The  Lakeport  Bee.) 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  celebrated  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  birth  by  reducing  its  sub- 
scription rate.  Rather  a  startling  move  to  make, 
but  it  has  made  the  same  one  before  and  still  sur- 
vives. It  is  a  first-class  home  paper  and  deserves 
its  prosperity. 

There  is  None  Better. 

(The  Oroville  llegister.) 

The  price  of  that  most  excellent  paper,  the  Rural 
Press,  has  been  reduced  to  $2  a  year.  There  is  no 
better  paper  for  the  farmer,  the  orchardist  and  the 
dairyman  published  in  the  United  States  than  the 
Rural  Press. 

Older  and  lletter. 

(The  Marysville  Democrat.) 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  was  twenty-five  years  old.  It  has  grown 
older  and  better,  yet  the  price  is  less  than  formerly. 

A  Free  "  Ad." 
(The  Kern  County  Echo.) 

The  Rural  Press  announces  the  reduction  of  its 
subscription  to  $2  per  year — former  price,  $3.  The 
Rural  is  one  of  the  papers  that  we  are  willing  to 
give  a  free  ad  occasionally.  It  is  a  paper  which  we 
wish  was  in  every  farmer's  hand,  for  we  believe  it 
would  aid  him  in  obtaining  better  results  from  his 
efforts.  At  the  present  price  it  is  easily  within  the 
reach  of  the  common  run  of  farmers. 

A  Practical  Aid, 

( The  Anderson  News.) 

The  Rural  Press  is  one  of  our  most  valued  ex- 
changes, and  the  primary  aim  of  its  publishers  is  to 
make  it  a  journal  which  will  aid  practically  in  their 
daily  work  the  farmers,  fruit  growers,  stockmeu, 
dairymen,  poultrymen  and  gardeners  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 

It  Should  15e  in  Every  Home. 

(The  Escondido  Times.) 
The  excellent  agricultural  and  horticultural  paper, 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  published  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, announces  a  reduction  in  its  subscription  price 
for  the  new  year  to  $2  per  year.  At  the  new  rate 
the  Rural  Press  is  cheaper  than  any  similar  paper 
published,  and  should  find  its  way  into  every  Cali- 
fornia farmer's  home. 

The  Leader  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

(The  Hanford  Journal.) 

The  Rural  Press,  the  leading  agricultural  paper 
of  this  coast,  has  again  reduced  its  subscription 
price,  for  the  third  time  in  twenty-five  years  of  exist- 
ence. *  *  *  its  low  price  of  subscription,  it 
would  seem  a  wise  act  for  every  farmer  to  take  it, 
for  it  contains  each  week,  by  leading  agriculturists 
in  all  lines,  articles  which  may  save  the  subscriber 
many  times  its  annual  cost. 

The  Acknowledged  .Mouthpiece  of  Agricultural  Interests. 

(The  Arroyo  Grande  Herald.) 

That  old  stand-by,  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  cele- 
brated its  twenty-fifth  birthday  by  reducing  its 
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subscription  price  to  $2  per  year.  It  is  the  ac- 
knowledged mouthpiece  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  coast  and  deserves  the  immense  patronage  it 

receives. 

The  Best  in  Its  Mass. 

(The  Pasadena  Current  Topics.) 

The  Pacific  Rural,  Press,  published  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  recently  lowered  its  subscription  price  to 
$2.  The  Rural  is  a  fine,  long-established  weekly, 
the  best  in  its  class  on  the  coast,  and  the  reduction 
will  tend  to  increase  its  already  large  circulation. 

should  Be  in  Every  Farmhouse. 

(The  Fresno  Si -publican.) 
The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  reduced  its  price 
from  $3  to  $2  per  annum.    It  is  a  journal  that  should 
be  in  every  farmhouse  in  the  State. 

Keduced  in  Priee,  hut  Not  in  Merit. 

(The  National  City  Record.) 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  one  of  the  best  farming 
journals  of  California  and  an  invaluable  publication 
to  the  gardener,  dairyman,  stock  raiser,  poultry- 
man  or  general  farmer,  has  reduced  the  price  of  its 
subscription  from  $3  to  $2  a  year.  The  Rural 
Press  has  been  established  twenty-five  years  and 
has  thousands  of  subscribers. 

A  straight-out  Farmers'  Paper. 
(The  Bakersiield  California!!.) 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  the  oldest,  best  and 
most  reliable  agricultural  paper  on  the  coast,  has 
reduced  its  price  to  $2  a  year.  The  Rural  Press  is 
*  *  *  a  straight-out  farmers'  paper  and  every 
farmer  in  California  ought  to  take  it. 

It  Ik  Painstaking  and  Keliahle. 

(The  Lompoc  ./inirnal.) 

That  excellent  and  reliable  farm  journal — the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco — was  twenty- 
five  years  old  on  the  first  of  the  new  year.  It  has 
made  and  deserved  thousands  of  friends  all  over  the 
coast.  It  is  carefully  edited,  painstaking  and  at  all 
times  reliable,  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  it. 

Worth  Every  Cent  of  its  Price. 

(The  Los  Angeles  Times.) 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  the  oldest  agricultural 
paper  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  reduced  its  subscrip- 
tion price  to  $2  per  year.  It  is  worth  every  cent  of 
the  price. 

Well  Worth  the  Honey. 

(The  Ukiah  Herald.) 

On  the  1st  inst.  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  pub- 
lished at  San  Francisco,  and  one  of  the  best  journals 
for  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  on  the  coast,  was 
twenty-five  years  old.  The  subscription  price  of  the 
paper  has  been  reduced  to  $2  a  year,  and  it  is  well 
worth  the  money. 

No  Other  lnveKtnient  Will  Itring  Larger  Keturns. 

(The  Eureka  Standard.) 

That  excellent  family  journal,  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  has  reduced  its  price  to  $2  per  year.  For 
California  farmers,  dairymen  or  fruit  growers  this 
is  the  most  valuable  paper  published  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Eastern  farm  journals  are  of  little  value  to 
California  farmers,  as  the  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  so  thoroughly  different,  and  the  products 
so  entirely  unlike  those  of  California  and  Oregon. 
No  Humboldt  county  farmer  or  dairyman  can  invest 
$2  which  will  bring  him  larger  returns  than  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

The  Beat  and  Most  Keliahle. 

(The  Pomona  Sentinel,  i 
The  Pacific  Rural  Phess,  the  best  and  most  reli- 
able agricultural  paper  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  re- 
duced its  subscription  price  to  $2  a  year. 

It  Has  Many  Friends. 

(The  Santa  Barbara  /'ress.) 

In  its  quarter  of  a  century  career  the  Rural  has 
made  many  thousands  of  steadfast  friends. 

A  Birthday  Celebration. 

(The  Campbell  Visitor.) 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  celebrates  its  twenty- 
fifth  birthday  by  cutting  down  its  subscription  price 
from  #3  to  $2  per  year.  The  paper  will  not  be  cut 
down  as  to  the  extent  of  its  valuable  news  and  in- 
structive matter,  however,  but  will  continue  to  in- 
form its  readers  on  all  subjects  of  value  to  farmers, 
fruit  growers  and  producers  generally  as  heretofore. 
The  Editorial  Pages  Alone  Worth  the  Price. 
(The  Watsonville  I'ajaronian.) 

The  Rural  Press  has  reduced  its  price  to  $2  per 
year.  Its  two  editorial  pages  are  worth  that  price 
per  year  to  all  subscribers.  The  Rural  Press  is  a 
clean,  reliable  weekly,  devoted  to  the  development 
of  California's  soil  interests  on  stable  and  conserva- 
tive lines.  The  Rural  Press  is  one  of  the  best  and 
handsomest  of  America's  publications  in  its  field, 
and  the  reduced  price  should  give  its  subscription 
list  a  big  increase. 

The  Old  Stand-by. 

(The  Fresno  Expositor.) 
The  Rural  Press  has  reached  its  twenty-sixth 
year,  and  makes  the  event  notable  by  a  reduction  in 
its  subscription  rate  from  $3  to  $2.    It  is  the  old 
stand-by  of  the  California  farmer,  and  has  done  good 


work  in  its  special  line.  No  farmer  can  keep  house 
and  run  a  ranch  without  the  Rural  Press. 

It  Ought  to  Have  a  Boom. 

(The  Tulare  Times.) 

The  Rural  Press  is  a  valuable  class  paper  and 
now  that  the  subscription  price  has  been  reduced  it 
ought  to  have  a  boom  in  its  circulation. 

No  Farmer  Can  Afford  to  Ite  Without  It. 

(The  Gilroy  Gazette.) 

There  is  no  better  paper  on  this  coast  than  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  Notwithstanding  its  increas- 
ing excellence  the  price  has  just  been  reduced  to  $2 
per  year.  Mr.  Holman's  editorials  are  alone  worth 
the  price  but  the  paper  is  full  of  matter  interesting 
to  everybody.  No  live  farmer  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out it.  Many  valuable  new  features  will  be  added 
while  the  old  ones  will  be  retained. 

\  Great  Paper. 

(The  Yuba  City  Farmer.) 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  was  twenty-five  years 
old  the  first  of  the  year,  and  commemorated  its 
birthday  by  reducing  its  subscription  to  $2  per  an- 
num. Afred  Holman,  the  editor,  has  made  the 
Press  a  great  paper,  and  the  new  rate  will  be  met 
with  approval  by  its  large  list  of  patrons. 

\  hi  a)  -  a  Favorite. 

(The  Yuba  City  Independent.) 
The  Rural  Press  has  always  been  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite papers  of  the  husbandman,  and  it  devotes  its 
time  to  their  benefit.  An  excellent  corps  of  writers, 
among  them  Hon.  George  Ohleyer,  of  this  place, 
contribute  weekly  to  its  columns  and  everything  ap- 
pertaining to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
interests  of  the  State  are  ably  presented.  Long 
life  to  the  Rural  Press  is  the  wish  of  the  Independ- 
ent. 

One  of  the  Best  In  America. 

(The  Visalia  Delta.) 

The  Rural  is  one  of  the  best  of  American  agricul- 
tural papers. 

There  Is  None  Better. 

(  The  Ventura  Vent  aria  n.) 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  celebrates  its  twenty- 
fifth  birthday  this  week  by  reducing  the  price  to  $2 
per  year.  There  is  no  better  agricultural  paper  pub- 
lished on  the  coast,  and  the  Rural  Press  has  a  great 
many  readers  in  Ventura  county. 

No  Farmer  Can  Afford  to  Be  Without  It. 

(The  Dixon  Tribune.) 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  one  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural papers  in  existence,  began  the  new  year  with  a 
reduction  in  its  subscription  price  to  $2  a  year.  As 
there  has  been  no  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  reading  matter,  it  is  a  bargain  at  the 
price,  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  expression,  and  the 
progressive  farmer  cannot  well  afford  to  be  without 
it,  even  though  the  times  are  hard. 

••  It's  Bearing  Is  Practical." 

(The  Solano  Republican.) 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  reduced  its  sub- 
scription price  to  $2  per  year.  For  the  amount  of 
original  matter  and  its  practical  bearing  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  interests  of  farmers,  fruit  growers 
and  dairymen,  this  journal  deserves  an  extensive 
patronage.  Brother  Holman  is  a  conscientious  edi- 
tor and  spares  no  pains  in  collecting  such  details  as 
are  beneficial  to  the  rural  industries  of  the  State. 

A  Wholesome  Journal. 

(The  Guadaloupe  standard.) 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  that  wholesome  jour- 
nal published  in  the  interest  of  the  rural  inhabitants 
of  this  fair  State,  has  again  reduced  the  price  of  its 
yearly  subscription.  Starting  twenty-five  years 
ago  at  $4  per  year  the  price  has  been  gradually  re- 
duced to  $2  per  annum.  We  wish  the  Rural  Press 
success,  and  hope  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury will  see  it  still  in  the  lead  of  all  journals  devoted 
to  the  interest  of  all  farmers,  fruit  growers,  stock- 
men, dairymen,  poultrymen  and  gardeners. 

Its   Main  Strength  and  Value. 

(The  Pomona  Times.) 

The  main  strength  and  value  of  the  Rural  Press 
is  its  steady  stream  of  communications  from  persons 
who,  either  in  field,  orchard,  garden,  dairy,  stock 
yard  or  poultry  yard,  are  engaged  practically  in  do- 
ing the  things  they  write  about.  It  has  come  to  be 
the  good  habit  of  those  who  are  most  active  in  pro- 
moting, progressively,  the  interests  of  rural  indus- 
tries in  California  to  write  out  their  experiences  for 
I  the  Rural  Press. 

The  Most  Keliahle. 

(The  Ramona  Smtinel.) 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  the  best  and  most  reli- 
able agricultural  paper  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  re- 
duced its  subscription  price  to  $2  a  year. 

it  is  "Eminently  Practical." 

I  The  San  Luis  Obispo  Tribune.) 

The  San  Francisco  Rural  Press  reached  its  twen- 
ty-fifth birthday  on  the  first  of  the  new  year  and  sig- 
nalized the  occasion  by  dropping  its  rates  from  $3  to 
$2  per  annum.  Its  increased  circulation,  it  says,  en- 
ables it  to  take  this  step,  taking  into  consideration 
the  probability  of  consequent  further  additions  to  its 
list.  We  hope  the  result  may  justify  its  boldness.  It 
is  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  Press  will  then  be  the 


cheapest  periodical  of  its  class  in  the  country  and  will 
have  every  right  to  expect  the  prosperity  which  it 
deserves.  It  is  eminently  a  practical  paper  for  prac- 
tical farmers  and  makes  a  specialty  of  securing  the 
actual  experiences  of  the  ablest  agriculturists  in 
the  State,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  its  readers. 
Its  editorials,  too,  are  of  special  worth,  particularly 
the  "  Independent  Standpoint "  articles,  which  have 
a  wide  reputation  for  honesty,  sagacity  and  bold- 
ness. 

It  Is  "What  Its  Name  Implies. 

(The  Newcastle  Xeirs.) 
The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  entered  upon  its 
fifty-first  volume  and  twenty-sixth  year.  The  Rural 
Press  is  published  at  San  Francisco  and,  as  the 
name  iniplies.  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  raising,  poultry, 
bees  and  kindred  topics.  It  is  printed  on  the  best 
of  paper  and  in  the  neatest  manner.  The  half  tone 
engravings  with  which  it  is  illustrated  are  always  of 
the  best.  We  can  recommend  all  our  readers  who 
want  a  first  class  rural  paper  to  try  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

Clean  and  Practleal. 

(The  Redlands  (itograph.) 

The  old  and  sterling  farm  paper,  the  Pacific 
RuBAL  Pkess,  signifies  the  commencement  of  its 
twenty-sixth  year  by  reducing  its  price  to  $2  per 
year.  This  is  just  half  what  we  paid  when  we  sub- 
scribed for  it  twenty-five  years  ago.  And  it  is  much 
better  now  than  then,  it  is  thoroughly  clean  and 
practical. 

Its  Matter   Is  Reliable. 

( The  Benicia  New  Era.) 

With  the  new  year  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  en- 
ters upon  its  twenty-sixth  year  and  reduces  its  sub- 
scription price  from  $3  to  $2  a  year.  The  Rural 
Press  should  be  in  every  household — particularly 
the  home  of  the  farmer,  orchardist  and  dairyman. 
Its  matter  is  reliable,  and  in  its  pages  is  found  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information.  Two  dollars  is  well 
spent  in  subscribing  for  the  Rural. 

Genuine,  Faithful  and  Useful. 

I  The  Contra  Costa  yew*.) 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  the  Rural  Press  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  it  makes  the  event  notable 
by  reducing  its  subscription  price  to  $2  per  year. 
This  is  in  line  with  a  policy  long  established.  The 
original  price  of  the  paper,  $4,  has  been  successively 
cut  to  $3.50,  to  $3,  and  now  to  $2,  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  declined  and  as  the  edition  has  increased 
in  numbers.  At  the  new  rate  the  Rural  is  cheaper 
than  any  similar  paper  printed  anywhere,  which  car- 
ries an  equal  amount  of  original  special  matter.  In 
its  departments  of  more  general  interest,  the  Rural 
Press  aims  to  be  straightforward,  thorough  and, 
above  all,  strictly  clean  and  wholesome.  Its  depart- 
ment of  general  literature  for  the  home  circle  is  edi- 
ted carefully,  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
family  life.  I  ts  brief  outline  of  current  news  covers  the 
history  of  the  world  for  the  week.  Its  discussions,  un- 
der the  heading  "  From  an  Independent  Standpoint," 
contains  just  what  the  editor  thinks,  and  its  review 
of  the  week's  news  in  the  fields  of  direct  rural  inter- 
est is  very  carefully  compiled.  In  its  career  of 
twenty-five  years  the  Rural  Press  has  made  many 
thousands  of  steadfast  friends.  Its  purpose  has  been 
always  to  be  genuine,  faithful  and  useful,  rather  than 
brilliant;  no  matter  how  fashions  and  times  may 
change,  it  aims  to  hold  steadfast  to  the  principles 
and  traditions  out  of  which  its  character  and  its 
friendships  have  grown. 

Sueecss  Based  on  Merit. 

(The  San  Diego  Onion.) 

On  New  Year's  day  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
was  twenty-five  years  old.  This  is  a  very  respect- 
able age  for  any  California  paper.  Journalism  is 
everywhere  a  practical  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  nowhere  is  this 
more  true  than  in  this  State.  The  paper,  whether 
daily  or  weekly,  that  has  had  a  life  of  twenty-five 
years  has  gained  an  enviable  position  in  the  commu- 
nity where  it  is  published.  The  success  of  the  Rural 
Press  has  been  based  on  sterling  merit,  and  the 
completion  of  its  quarter  of  a  century  of  usefulness 
finds  it  steadily  growing  in  popular  favor. 

It  Should  Keaeh  Every  Fireside. 

(The  Lemoore  Leader.) 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  that  old  and  reliable 
agricultural  journal  which  has  done  so  much  toward 
advancing  the  farming  interest  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
has  just  entered  upon  its  twenty-sixth  year  of  use- 
fulness, and  celebrates  the  occasion  by  reducing  its 
subscription  price  from  $3  to  $2  per  year.  This  will 
certainly  add  many  new  subscribers  to  its  already 
large  list,  and  at  the  present  low  price  it  should 
reach  the  fireside  of  every  agriculturist  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 

Progressive,  Vet  Conservative. 

(The  Santa  Cruz  Surf.) 

At  the  new  rate  the  Rural  is  cheaper  that  any 
similar  paper  printed  anywhere  which  carries  an 
equal  amount  of  original  special  matter.  The  pri- 
mary aim  of  the  publishers  of  the  Rural  Press  is  to 
make  a  journal  which  will  aid  practically  in  their 
daily  work  the  farmers,  fruit  growers,  stockmen, 
dairymen,  poultrymen  and  gardeners  of  the  Pacific 
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coast.  The  Rural  Press  deserves  success.  It  is  a 
worthy  exponent  of  the  new  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture which  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  unique 
conditions  and  climate  of  California — systems  as  dif- 
ferent and  divergent  as  possible  from  the  old  hard 
and  fast  "  ways  "  of  New  England  and  the  East  in 
general. 

A  Paper  of  High  Standard. 

(The  Solano  Republican.) 

The  Rural  Press  has  reached  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency,  and  for  enterprise  has  few  equals  in  the 
field  of  journalism.  Its  columns  bristle  with  practi- 
cal information  on  agricultural  affairs,  and  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  advancement  of  public  interests. 
It  merits  the  support  its  efforts  have  received  in  the 
past,  and  a  continuance  of  public  favors  in  the 
future. 

The  Best  Investment. 

(Santa  Ana  Blade.) 

The  Rural  at  $2  per  year  is  the  best  investment 
the  farmer  or  fruit  grower  can  possibly  make. 

The  "Only  Agricultural  Paper  Valuable  to  California 
Farmers." 

( The  Placer  Republican.) 

The  Rural  Press  is  the  only  paper  of  its  class 
that  is  valuable  to  the  California  farmers.  While 
certain  eastern  papers  are  high  class,  the  matter 
contained  in  them  is  of  little  use  to  California  farm- 
ers, who  find  it  necessary  to  follow  different  lines  in 
agriculture  altogether.  We  wish  the  Rural  Press 
continued  success. 

One  of  the  Best. 
(The  Amador  Record.) 
The  Rural  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  journals 
in  the  country  and  at  the  reduced  price  will  no  doubt 
gain  thousands  of  subscriptions  to  its  already  large 
circulation. 

One  of  the  Few  Really  Good  Agricultural  Journals. 

( The  San  Jose  Mercury.) 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  one  of  the  few  really 
good  agricultural  journals  published  in  the  United 
States.  At  $2  per  year,  it  is  remarkably  cheap  for 
a  journal  which,  for  its  day,  is  we  believe  the  best  in 
the  United  States.  The  publishers  say  that  their 
primary  aim  is  to  make  a  journal  which  will  aid  prac- 
tically in  their  daily  work  the  farmers,  fruit  growers, 
stockmen,  dairymen,  poultrymen  and  gardeners  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  How  great  this  aid  is,  every  Cal- 
ifornian  who  makes  his  living  from  the  soil  well 
knows.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  an  invaluable 
journal  for  the  farmer,  and  indeed  for  every  man 
who  resides  in  a  farming  community. 

Sterling  and  Intelligent. 

( The  Gonzales  Tribune.) 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  that  sterling  California 
weekly  whose  field  embraces  the  whole  State,  is 
twenty-five  years  old.  The  event  is  celebrated  by  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  subscription  to  $2  per  year. 
This  places  the  paper  within  the  reach  of  the  farm- 
ers, fruit  growers,  stockmen,  dairymen,  poultrymen 
and  gardeners  of  the  Pacific  coast,  to  whose  interests 
its  efforts  are  particularly  devoted  ;  but  even  at 
double  that  price  they  should  not  be  without  it,  as  it 
deals  in  an  intelligent  manner  with  subjects  of  vast 
importance  to  those  engaged  in  these  branches  of 
business. 

"  There  Ib  Meat  in  Every  Issue." 

(Santa  Rosa  Republican.) 

The  subscription  price  of  that  sterling  farm  jour- 
nal, the  Rural  Press,  has  been  reduced.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  it  was  changed  from  $3  to  $2 
per  year.  The  Rural  Press  is  a  very  valuable  paper 
to  all  classes  of  people,  especially  those  engaged  in 
general  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Its  editor 
makes  a  close  study  of  California  industries  and 
writes  vigorously  about  them.  There  is  "  meat"  in 
every  issue  of  the  Rural  Press. 

At  All  Times  Reliable. 

(The  Lompoe  Journal.) 

The  Rural  Press  is  carefully  edited,  painstaking 
and  at  all  times  reliable,  and  no  farmer  should  be 
without  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  has 
reduced  its  subscription  price  to  $2  per  year,  thus 
placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

It  Is  a  Leader. 
(The  Santa  Barbara  El  Barbareno.) 

The  Rural  is  a  leader  in  its  class,  one  of  its 
strongest  features  being  its  steady  stream  of  com- 
munications from  persons  who,  either  in  field, 
orchard,  garden,  dairy,  stockyard  or  poultry  yard, 
are  engaged  practically  in  doing  the  things  they 
write  about. 

Reliable  and  Staunch. 

(The  San  Jacinto  Register.) 

On  the  first  the  old,  reliable  and  staunch  farmers' 
paper,  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  was  twenty-five 
years  old  ;  and  it  makes  the  event  notable  by  reduc- 
ing the  subscription  from  $3  to  $2. 

The  Recogni/.ed  Authority. 
(The  Lower  Lako  Bulletin.) 

The  Rural  Press  has  long  been  the  recognized 
authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, the  breeding  of  stock  and  general  farm 
supervision,  and  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  it  is 
an  "  up  to  date  "  paper  in  its  subscription  price  and 
general  reading  matter.    The  Press  is  an  indispen- 


sable paper  to  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  and  we 
expect  it  will  be  very  generously  patronized  by  our 
farmer  friends. 

Few  Equals  and  No  Superior. 

(The  Chino  Champion.) 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  celebrated  its  twenty- 
fifth  birthday  by  reducing  its  subscription  price 
from  $3  to  $2  per  year.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press 
has  few  equals  and  no  superior  as  a  rural  home 
paper,  and  we  trust  its  reduction  in  price  may  result 
in  increasing  its  family  of  readers  100  per  cent. 

Clean.  Wholesome  and  Practical. 

(The  Lassen  Advocate.) 

The  Rural  Press  is  a  clean,  wholesome  and  prac- 
tical journal.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  coast,  and  more 
especially  to  the  intelligent  and  discriminating  class 
or  classes  who  have  built  it  up  by  their  loyal  sup- 
port and  patronage.  The  reduction  in  its  subscrip- 
tion price  should  add  greatly  to  its  list  of  readers. 


ARBORICULTURE. 


American  Nut  Growing. 


NUMBER  II. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


The  following  synopsis  of  the  weather  and  crop 
conditions  during  the  week  ending  Monday,  May  18th, 
is  issued  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  Climate  and  Crop  Service, 
James  A.  Barwick,  Section  Director  : 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature,  there 
were  heat  deficiencies  as  follows:  Eureka,  4°;  Fresno, 
8°;  Los  Angeles,  normal;  Red  Bluff,  10°;  Sacramento, 
6°;  San  Francisco,  4°;  San  Diego,  2°.  The  total  pre- 
cipitation was  for  Eureka,  .50  of  an  inch;  Red  Bluff, 
.10  of  an  inch;  Sacramento,  a  trace;  while  no  pre- 
cipitation was  reported  from  Fresno,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco  or  San  Diego. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  week  have  been  fa- 
vorable for  grain  and  pastures  and  extremely  un- 
favorable for  haying  and  for  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables. 

Sacramento  Valley  Counties. 

Tehama  County  (Red  Bluff).— Grain  doing  well,  but  fruit  is 
backward.    (Maywood) — Apricots  will  make  a  fair  crop. 

Glenn  County  (Gerrnantown). — North  winds  have  been 
beneficial. 

Colusa  County  (Colusa).— North  wind  beneficial  to  grain. 
The  season  is  very  backward.  (Grand  Island)— Wheat  and 
barley  prospects  are  still  very  flattering,  and  no  damage  has 
as  yet  occurred  from  the  north  wind.  Water  in  the  tules  is 
receding  very  slowly.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  73° 
and  42°,  with  .22  of  an  inch  of  rain. 

Sutter  County  (Yuba  City).— Thinning  has  commenced  in 
the  orchards. 

Yuba  County  (Wheatland). — Grain  doing  fairly  well.  Hops 
are  backward  and  uneven. 

Placer  County  (Penryn).— Cherry  crop  extremely  light, 
some  orchards  having  almost  none. 

Sacramento  County  (Sacramento). — Crops  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sacramento  never  looked  better  for  grain  and  hay,  but  for 
small  fruits  the  outlook  is  very  discouraging. 

Yolo  County  (Woodland).— The  outlook  for  wheat  and 
barley  is  promising. 

Solano  County  (Briggs  Vineyard). — The  heavy  winds  of 
the  Sth,  13th,  14th  and  Kth  have  about  cleaned  out  the  apri- 
cots and  peaches  in  this  section.  Pears  are  the  only  fruit 
that  will  be  a  good  crop.  (Tremont) — Some  vineyardists  fear 
their  vines  have  been  killed  by  the  frost,  as  they  have  as  yet 
failed  to  put  forth  fresh  buds.  Wheat  and  barley  stand  waist 
high.  (Dixon) — Prevailing  north  winds  being  just  what  the 
farmers  required.  Farmers  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
county  are  very  apprehensive  concerning  the  hessian  fly. 
Many  fields  of  wheat  show  the  effects  of  blight,  but  there  is 
a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause.  Some  say  it  is  caused  by 
the  pest,  while  others  claim  that  it  is  only  the  effect  of  the 
excessively  damp  weather. 

Napa,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Napa  County  (Napa). — Almonds,  cherries  and  prunes  have 
quite  generally  suffered.  Pears  and  plums  promise  well  and 
there  will  be  a  light  crop  of  peaches  and  apricots.  Vineyards 
are  very  spotted.  (Calistoga)— Hay  and  grain  are  looking  ex- 
ceptionally well. 

Sonoma  County  (Santa  Rosa). — There  is  a  promise  of  a  par- 
tial crop  of  prunes. 

Alameda  County. — Grape  crop  much  smaller  this  year  than 
last.    Almonds  and  early  fruits  practically  a  total  loss. 

Santa  Clara  County  (Los  Gatos).— Prunes  will  be  a  fair 
crop  and  of  good  size.  Apricots  will  be  light.  Grapes,  good 
in  the  foothills  and  mountains,  but  the  frosts  have  done  con- 
siderable damage  to  them  in  the  valley,  as  well  as  to  cherries, 
but  the  cherries  in  the  foothills  will  be  a  tolerably  fair  crop. 
Prune  orchards  are  spotted.  (Santa  Clara)— The  fruit  crop 
generally  will  be  better  than  expected. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joaquin  County  (Lodi)— Melons  have  been  replanted 
two  and  in  some  cases  three  times,  and  are  now  making  a 
poor  showing. 

Stanislaus  County. — To  all  appearances  late-sown  grain  is 
doomed.    Early  sown  is  safe  yet. 

Merced  County. — Prospects  pretty  good  for  a  fair  crop. 

Madera  County. — Early  grain  will  be  a  good  crop. 

PresnoCounty  (Kingsburg). —Grain  prospects  not  flatter- 
ing, but  the  fruit  prospects  are  good. 

Tulare  County  (Traver). — There  will  be  more  grain  than 
expected,  although  it  will  be  short.  (Tulare)— Crops  of  all 
kinds  are  short,  and  in  some  places  will  not  even  make  hay. 

Kern  County  (Bakersfield). — No  material  change  in  crop 
prospect. 

Southern  California. 

Ventura  County  (Ventura). — No  improvement  in  the  fruit 
crop. 

Los  Angeles  County.— Weather  somewhat  warmer,  and 
has  been  beneficial  to  all  growing  crops. 

Riverside  County  (Palm  Valley). — Ripe  apricots  are  being 
shipped. 

Coast  Countiesi 

HuMnoi.DT  County  (Eureka). — The  crop  prospects  are  very 
gloomy. 

Monterey  County  (Jolon.)— Early  grain  that  was  injured 
by  frost  will  be  a  fair  crop  after  all. 

Mountain  Counties. 

Siskiyou  County  (Yreka). — There  are  no  crops  making  any 
growth. 


Proceeding  with  the  subject  of  nut  growing  as 
treated  in  the  monograph  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  which  we  alluded  last  week  the  next 
item  is  the  planting  out  of  the  seed. 

Planting. — Whatever  advantage  in  theory  may  be 
secured  by  planting  the  nut  where  the  tree  is  to 
stand,  the  prevailing  practice  in  the  United  States 
is  to  start  trees  in  the  nursery  rows  and  transplant 
them  later  to  the  orchard.  To  insure  an  even  stand 
and  good  start  the  soil  of  the  nursery  should  be  as 
thoroughly  prepared  and  as  well  enriched  as  for  a 
garden  crop.  Planting  should  be  done  in  rows  not 
less  than  4  feet  apart  if  the  trees  are  to  remain 
longer  than  one  year.  The  distance  in  the  rows  and 
the  depth  of  planting  should  vary  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tree  and  character  of  the  seed.  In 
general  nuts  should  not  be  planted  closer  together 
than  8  inches  nor  covered  deeper  than  1J  or  2  inches, 
though  some  of  the  slow-germinating  walnuts  and 
hickories  may  be  safely  planted  deeper.  If  the  nuts 
have  sprouted  before  planting,  the  protruding  rad- 
icle, which  is  the  first  evidence  of  growth,  should  be 
pointed  downward  in  planting.  If  they  are  to  be 
planted  where  the  trees  are  to  stand  the  soil  should 
be  thoroughly  prepared  for  a  distance  of  several 
feet  at  least  about  the  proposed  site  of  the  tree,  and 
preferably  over  the  whole  area  planted,  if  the  land 
can  be  cultivated  in  ordinary  hoed  crops.  Several 
nuts  should  be  planted  a  few  inches  apart  and  with 
the  same  carefulness  as  in  the  nursery  method,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  choice  of  trees  when  the 
time  comes  to  remove  all  but  the  one  that  is  to  be 
saved. 

Cultivation  of  the  young  trees  either  in  nursery  or 
orchard  should  be  thorough  and  careful,  that  they 
may  be  neither  choked  by  hardened  soil  or  weeds  nor 
injured  by  the  careless  use  of  tools.  It  should  not 
be  continued  later  in  the  summer  than  is  customary 
with  young  fruit  trees  in  the  same  region,  as  injury 
from  the  winterkilling  of  immature  wood  may  result. 

Budding  and  Grafting. — Some  experienced  propa- 
gators think  it  advantageous  to  transplant  nut 
trees  several  times  in  the  nursery  rows  before  bud- 
ding or  grafting,  while  others  report  satisfactory  re- 
sults without  such  expense  and  delay. 

The  methods  of  bud  propagation  practiced  on  nut 
trees  differ  slightly  from  those  commonly  practiced 
by  fruit  growers,  but  the  underlying  principles  are 
the  same.  The  work  is  generally  done  while  the 
trees  stand  in  the  nursery  row,  though  there  are 
many  instances  recorded  of  the  successful  top  graft- 
ing in  the  orchard  of  some  species  and  of  the  winter 
root  grafting  of  others.  With  the  exercise  of  care 
and  good  judgment  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
satisfactory  results  may  not  attend  these  methods 
of  perpetuating  improvements  in  many,  if  not  all, 
nut-bearing  species.  Experience  counts  for  as  much 
here  as  elsewhere,  and  further  experiment  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  particular  methods  of  budding 
and  grafting  that  will  succeed  best  with  different 
species  under  different  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

Shield  Budding. — This  is  the  simplest  and  easiest 
method  of  bud  propagation.  It  has  been  widely 
tested  in  the  propagation  of  nut  trees,  but  has  failed 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  species,  such  as  the 
almond,  Persian  walnut,  black  walnut,  pecan,  and 
chestnut.  Of  these  the  almond  is  the  only  one  in 
which  it  is  uniformly  successful  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. In  California  the  Persian  walnut  is  sometimes 
successfully  worked  in  this  manner;  in  Florida  the 
pecan,  both  on  its  own  roots  and  on  other  species  of 
hickory.  In  Ohio  the  black  walnut  has  been  suc- 
cessfully budded  by  using  buds  of  the  previous  year 
on  trees  just  starting  into  growth  in  spring.  The 
buds  in  this  case  were  retarded  by  being  kept  at  a 
low  temperature  in  an  ice  house  until  the  stocks 
were  in  condition  to  bud.  The  last-named  modifica- 
tion of  this  method  is  worthy  of  further  trial  on 
other  species. 

Thomas  Andrew  Knight  records  success  in  bud- 
ding the  Persian  walnut  by  using  the  minute  buds 
found  at  the  base  of  the  new  growth.  These  buds 
were  inserted  in  stocks  grown  in  pots  and  held  as 
nearly  dormant  as  possible  by  being  kept  in  "a 
shady  situation  under  a  north  wall,"  until  the  buds 
on  bearing  trees  were  in  condition  to  cut,  in  July. 
The  stocks  were  then  removed  to  a  forcing  house 
and  immediately  budded.  He  states  that  the  ordi- 
nary large  buds  of  the  walnut  thus  inserted  inva- 
j  riably  failed,  thougli  inserted  in  the  same  stocks 
with  the  smaller  ones. 

Flute  liudding. — It  may  be  asserted,  on  the  au- 
thority of  leading  horticulturists,  that  this  method 
is  often  successful  in  the  top-working  of  trees  of 
considerable  size  when  done  by  a  careful  operator, 
where  the  ordinary  methods  of  budding  and  grafting 
have  failed.  The  method  is  by  no  means  new,  and 
will  be  found  illustrated  in  most  of  the  popular 
works  on  tree  propagation.  It  is  thus  described  by 
J.  L.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  who 
recommends  it:    "  Top- working  the  hickory  or  wal- 
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nut  or  any  common  tree  or  shrub  can  be  done  by 
annular  (flute)  budding.  When  the  bark  slips  easily, 
is  the  time.  Take  scions  one-fourth  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  remove  a  ring  of  bark  li 
inches  to  2  inches  long,  bearing  a  good,  strong  bud; 
cut  off  a  limb  of  the  stock,  leaving  a  stub,  from  which 
another  similar  ring  of  bark  is  removed.  The  ring 
from  the  scion  is  carefully  split  if  necessary  and 
substituted,  taking  care  that  it  neatly  fits  the  re- 
maining bark  of  the  stub,  and  that  its  edges  when 
split  are  close  enough  to  unite.  Care  is  necessary 
that  the  parts  to  be  united  fit  and  are  not  bruised." 
This  method  is  better  adapted  to  the  top-working 
of  large  trees  than  to  the  low  budding  of  small 
seedlings  in  the  nursery. 

Annular  Budding.  —  For  use  on  small  trees  in 
nursery  (and  it  as  applicable  also  to  the  working  of 
small  branches  in  the  tops  of  large  trees),  a  modifi- 
cation of  flute  budding  is  practiced.  It  is  commonly 
called  "ring"  budding  or  "  annular "  budding.  It 
differs  from  the  former  method  only  in  preparation  of 
the  stock  for  the  reception  of  the  bud.  In  ring,  or 
annular,  budding  the  top  of  the  stock  is  not  removed 
until  after  the  bud  has  grown  fast.  The  ring  of  bark 
is  removed  very  carefully  to  avoid  bruising  the  cam- 
bium layer,  and  a  close  fit  is  essential  to  success. 

Both  of  these  methods  require  careful  wrapping  of 
the  ring  of  bark  with  soft  yarn,  raffia,  or  other 
flexible  tying  material  to  hold  in  place.  In  both 
methods  it  is  important  that  a  smooth  round  portion 
of  the  stock  be  selected  for  the  operation.  This  is 
usually  found  near  the  base  of  the  shoot.  In  top 
budding  large  trees  it  is  often  found  necessary  to 
prepare  them  for  budding  by  cutting  back  during 
the  previous  season  the  branches  to  be  budded.  This 
causes  them  to  throw  out  vigorous  young  shoots 
suitable  for  working.  Such  shoots  are  also  produced 
where  branches  are  cut  back  for  grafting,  and  in 
case  the  grafting  fails  these  are  utilized  for  budding. 

Loudon  expresses  the  opinion  that  either  flute  or 
ring  budding  immediately  at  the  collars  of  the  roots 
of  the  walnut,  each  tree  being  covered  with  a  bell 
glass  to  retain  moisture,  is  the  method  most  likely 
to  be  successfully  practiced  in  the  climate  of  Great 
Britain.  It  would  without  doubt  succeed  in  this 
country  if  given  sufficient  care  and  attention. 

Top  Grafting. — Topgrafting  as  commonly  practiced 
succeeds  with  but  few  kinds  of  nut  trees.  In  such  as 
admit  of  its  use  great  care  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion is  necessary.  It  fails  on  the  hickories  and 
walnuts  except  in  favorable  locations  and  in  warm 
climates. 

The  pecan  in  Florida  has  been  successfully  worked 
by  several  methods  of  top-grafting,  notably  cleft, 
veneer,  and  side,  but  in  the  North  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  secure  a  durable  union  of  scion  and  stock 
by  these  methods. 

THE  DAIRY. 

Dairy  Enterprise  in  Livermore  Valley. 

There  was  a  very  interesting  and  well  attended 
meeting  in  Livermore  last  Saturday,  held  in  the  in- 
terest of  progressive  and  diversified  farming.  Pro- 
fessors Hilgard  and  Wickson  represented  the  State 
University,  and  Messrs.  Watson,  Russ,  Swanberg, 
Severin  and  others  appeared  for  the  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Winn  of  Livermore,  presided,  and 
Hon.  L.  H.  Fassett  delivered  an  address  of  welcome, 
which  is  so  expressive  of  the  new  ideas  now  ruling 
in  the  valley  that  we  present  it  in  full,  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this  community,  and 
especially  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  dairy 
business,  I  welcome  you  to-day, — and  doubly  so  at 
this  time,  for  it  is  but  recently  that  we  have  awak- 
ened to  the  importance  of  and  good  results  we  may 
expect  from  the  dairy  industry,  and  your  meeting 
here  to-day  will  enlighten  us  upon  a  subject  with 
which  we  are  not  familiar,  and  will  arouse  a  greater 
interest  in  our  work  in  this  direction. 

This  is  the  first  time  Livermore  has  been  heard  of 
or  noticed  as  a  dairy  section,  but  now  that  we  have 
joined  the  ranks  we  hope  soon  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  successful  districts  of  the  State. 

As  some  of  you  may  not  be  familiar  with  Liver- 
more valley,  a  word  or  two  as  to  its  adaptability  as 
a  dairy  section  may  not  be  amiss.  We  have  nearly 
every  kind  of  soil  known  in  California,  and  conse- 
quently sections  of  varied  value  for  stock  and  dairy 
purposes. 

While  our  grasses  may  not  grow  as  abundantly  as 
in  some  other  portions  of  the  State,  yet,  considering 
that  our  hay  ranks  first  in  quality  when  brought  in 
competition  with  hay  from  any  other  section,  I  see 
no  good  reason  why  we  may  not  maintain  that  our 
grasses  will  not  make  up  in  quality  what  they  lack 
in  quantity,  and  as  I  understand,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  dairy  products  depend  largely  upon 
the  quality  of  the  feed,  I  think  we  need  have  no  ap- 
prehension of  failure  from  this  source,  but  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  any  other  section  where  feed 
grows  more  abundantly.  But  we  need  not  depend 
wholly  upon  the  natural  grasses  to  feed  our  herds, 
but  can  supplement  them  with  many  forage  plants 


which  can  be  successfully  grown  here.  This  spring, 
from  the  interest  which  the  creamery  has  aroused 
among  our  farmers,  hundreds  of  acres  of  Egyptian 
corn,  beets,  etc.,  have  been  planted,  and  in  another 
season  the  amount  will  be  more  than  doubled.  There 
can  be  no  reason  for  our  not  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  the  choicest  feed  for  dairy  purposes. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  comparatively  a  dry  cli- 
mate, but  for  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  not  had 
a  failure  of  crops  for  want  of  sufficient  rainfall,  and 
I  believe  that  our  pastures  will  produce  green  feed 
for  as  many  months  in  the  year  as  many  other  sec- 
tions where  dairying  is  carried  on  successfully,  and 
where  the  chief  dependence  is  upon  the  natural  feed. 
I  believe  the  above  statements  to  be  facts,  and  that 
we  are  not  over-sanguine  when  we  predict  success 
for  this  new  industry. 

Historical. — Thirty  years  ago  all  this  portion  of 
Livermore  valley  was  considered  as  only  adapted  for 
grazing  purposes,  and  that  grain  could  not  success- 
fully be  grown  anywhere  outside  of  the  low  lands 
near  Pleasanton.  How  little  was  known  of  our  pos- 
sibilities, and  how  fallacious,  the  idea  needs  no 
proofs. 

Fifteen  years  ago  no  one  imagined  that  fruit  of 
any  description  could  be  profitably  grown  here,  and 
that  it  was  especially  adapted  to  the  vine  was  never 
dreamed  of,  yet  to-day  Livermore  valley  rivals  the 
most  famous  districts  of  sunny  France  for  its  rare  and 
excellent  wines. 

Now,  I  believe  that  those  who  maintain  that  dairy- 
ing cannot  be  made  a  profitable  and  successful  busi- 
ness with  us,  are  as  greatly  mistaken  as  those  who 
years  ago  saw  nothing  but  failure  in  grain  and  fruit 
raising. 

Restoration  of  Lands. — There  is  one  phase  of  this 
question  that  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  for  a  moment,  and 
that  is  the  improvement  to  our  lands  by  pasturing 
and  stock  raising,  as  aside  from  any  direct  profit 
from  the  stock  itself. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  have  got  to  a 
point  where  we  must  call  a  halt  in  our  present  sys- 
tem, or  rather,  lack  of  system  in  farming.  Our  lands 
have  been  worked  and  cropped  and  robbed  until  they 
can  no  longer  respond  in  abundant  harvests,  and  the 
cry  goes  up  all  over  the  country  that  our  lands  are 
run  out,  and  that  farming  doesn't  pay. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,  and  I  have  often  thought  that  the  compara- 
tively light  crops  we  have  grown  of  late  years,  and 
the  poor  prices  we  have  realized  for  what  we  did 
raise,  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  it  has  set  us 
thinking  and  figuring,  and  brought  us  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  can  no  longer  scratch  over 
our  lands  and  that  kind  Nature  will  reward  us  with  a 
bountiful  harvest,  and  that  our  success  depends  alto- 
gether "upon  the  season,"  making  of  farming  the 
greatest  of  gambling  games,  and  taking  away  from 
it  all  the  elements  of  care  and  prudence  and  intelli- 
gence, without  which  no  business  can  prosper,  much 
less  farming. 

Now,  these  lands  of  ours  must  be  rested  and 
manured  and  fertilized.  As  Prof.  Hilgard  will  tell 
us,  every  crop  we  take  from  our  lands  takes  away 
so  much  of  this  element  and  so  much  of  that,  and  so 
much  of  the  other,  and  that  when  these  elements 
which  enter  into  the  life  and  growth  of  the  plant  are 
exhausted,  that  it  is  as  useless  to  expect  remunerative 
crops  as  it  is  to  expect  to  obtain  gold  from  a  worked 
out  placer  mine.  The  question  we  are  to  solve  then 
is,  how  to  renovate  our  lands,  and  in  a  measure  re 
store  their  fertility.  By  pasturing,  we  say.  Yes, 
that  will  do  it.    All  will  admit  that. 

The  next  question  is,  what  kind  of  stock  shall  we 
keep,  how  shall  we  care  for  it,  and  manage  it  so  that 
it  shall  return  a  profit  to  us.  This  is  the  object  of 
this  meeting  to-day.  It  is  to  discuss  the  dairy  indus- 
try, one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  agricul- 
ture. We  will  be  shown  that  instead  of  working  the 
whole  year  to  produce  a  crop  that  will  not  repay  its 
expenses,  saying  nothing  about  the  loss  to  the  soil, 
that  by  an  intelligent  effort,  along  rightly  directed 
lines,  we  can  be  sure  of  a  fair  remuneration  for  our 
labor,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  capital  which 
we  have  invested  in  the  soil  of  our  farms,  unim- 
paired. 

Many  other  questions  of  interest  to  us  as  farmers 
and  stock  raisers  will  also  be  discussed,  and  I  hope 
that  this  meeting  will  be  as  pleasant  to  our  frieuds 
from  abroad  as  1  am  sure  it  will  be  profitable  to  us. 


What  a  California  Bull  Did  in  Washington. 

W.  A.  Potter  of  South  Bend,  Washington,  writes 
to  the  HoUtein-I¥ie»um  Register  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  success  with  a  bull  which  he  bought  in 
California.  The  story  may  be  of  advantage  to  some 
who  would  not  have  to  go  so  far  for  good  stock. 
Mr.  Potter  writes  : 

Years  ago  I  came  into  the  possession  of  a  choice 
lot  of  dairy  land,  on  the  Washington  coast,  and  all 
communication  with  the  outside  world  was  by  sailing 
vessels  and  steam  tugs.  The  native  cattle  that  had 
strayed  into  this  section  had  deteriorated  so  that  it 
required  two  cows  to  raise  a  calf.  Realizing  that 
such  stock  would  make  one  poorer  the  more  he  had 
of  them,  I  began  to  look  over  the  merits  and  demer- 


its of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  that  were  then 
prominent.  The  Holsteins  were  just  then  commenc- 
ing to  come  forward  with  their  good  results,  which 
decided  me  that  they  were  the  breed  to  build  up  my 
stock  with,  and  as  a  good  bull  was  half  the  herd  I 

1  selected  one  out  of  the  herd  of  the  late  Governor 
Stanford,  called  "San  Diego,"  a  well  bred  Holstein 
for  those  days. 

The  trip  from  California  to  this  place  demonstrated 
they  are  good  travelers,  as  on  the  trip  from  Astoria 
to  here  he  was  lashed  to  the  mast  of  a  tug,  with  the 
waves  constantly  washing  over  him.  On  his  arrival 
the  news  quickly  spread,  and  I  had  visitors  from 
twenty  to  forty  miles  away  come  to  see  the  Holstein 
bull.  Their  opinion  was  that  he  was  too  high  bred 
for  this  country,  and  would  not  do  as  well  as  a 
native.  Their  opinions  were  very  quickly  changed 
when  they  saw  what  fine  calves  he  produced,  and 
how  well  they  grew,  and  the  color  was  always  black 
and  white  when  my  half  breeds  became  yearlings. 
The  demand  for  my  half  breed  bulls  was  quite  pleas- 
ing. I  raised  all  my  heifer  calves,  and  the  per  cent 
of  improvement  was  something  quite  remarkable. 
Those  that  did  not  come  up  to  my  standard  I  sold  to 
the  butcher.     I  have  grades  that  in  form  compare 

[  favorably  with  the  noted  cows  you  illustrate  in  your 
Registt  r.  I  have  half  breeds  that  are  giving  thirty-four 
pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and  have  done  so  since  last 
October.  I  have  seven-eighths  grades  that  are  giv- 
ing forty-four  pounds  per  day,  which  I  consider  very 
good  for  the  stock  I  had  to  start  with. 


Suggestions   on    Handling   Cows  and  Milk. 


By  J.  II.  Severin  at  a  Meeting  of  Dairymen  at  Livermore 
Last  Week. 

To  begin  with,  the  milk  pail  should  be  scrupulously 
cleaned  after  using  by  first  rinsing  with  cold  water, 
then  washed  with  hot  water  with  a  little  sal  soda; 
and  then  again  rinsed  and  scalded  with  hot  water, 
where  possible,  a  thorough  steaming  over  a  steam 
jet  is  advisable. 

Cleanliness  of  Cows. —  Where  there  are  but  few 
cows  in  a  herd  it  will  certainly  pay  to  curry  and 
brush  them — more  particularly  the  flanks  and  udder 
and  other  parts  of  the  animal  which  ordinarily  col- 
lect filth.  It  will  pay  to  handle  a  large  herd  in  the 
same  manner  so  far  as  possible.  It  is  not  customary 
to  do  this  in  California  dairies  from  the  fact  that  the 
large  number  of  cows  usually  kept  in  one  herd  would 
necessitate  extra  expenditure  for  labor.  In  such 
localities  as  the  Livermore  valley  it  would  be  advis- 
able, as  the  number  of  cows  kept  by  each  dairyman 
would  allow  him  to  do  the  work  himself.  By  thus 
keeping  the  cows  clean  the  milk  would  be  much 
cleaner.  It  has  been  shown  by  experiments  that 
milk  drawn  from  a  cow  that  had  been  thoroughly 
brushed  and  rubbed  down  with  a  wet  rag  to  remove 
the  dust  kept  sweet  over  twelve  hours  longer  than 
where  these  precautions  were  not  observed. 

Care  of  the  Stable. — The  litter  used  as  bedding 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  wet  or  filthy,  and  the 
stable  itself  should  be  kept  as  neat  and  clean  as  pos- 
sible. The  liberal  use  of  land  plaster  or  gypsum  will 
absorb  the  liquids  and  keep  the  stable  dry  and  sweet 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  value  of  the 
manure.  Whitewashing  the  stable  several  times  a 
3'ear  is  a  good  idea. 

Care  of  the  Udder. — It  is  the  habit  of  Californians 
to  milk  with  wet  hands,  a  practice  which  should  be 
condemned,  because  it  is  filthy  as  well  as  injurious 
to  the  cow's  udder  and  teats.    By  milking  with  dry 
hands  not  nearly  so  much  filth  is  transmitted  to  the 
milk  as  is  done  with  wet  hands.    Milkers  should  also 
keep  an  eye  on  the  milk  as  it  leaves  the  teat,  as 
very  often  milk  from  one  or  more  teats  is  bloody  or 
j  otherwise  diseased.    Milk  from  a  cow  showing  any 
signs  of  sickness  should  not  be  used,  nor  milk  which 
I  is  drawn  during  the  first  five  days  after  calving,  nor 
j  the  milk  of  a  cow  for  four  weeks  before  calving. 

A  Suit  for  Milking. — A  milker  should  keep  himself 
and  his  clothes  clean,  and  not  put  on  the  dirtiest 
jacket  he  can  find  at  milking  time.  The  fancy 
dairies  of  Germany  and  Denmark  require  their  milk- 
ers to  have  a  clean  suit  of  clothes,  to  be  only  used 
during  milking  hours,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  care 
in  these  little  details  regarding  cleanliness  that  en- 
ables them  to  put  up  products  superior  to  any  others 
in  the  world. 

Care  of  Milk. — The  milk  should  be  removed  from 
the  stable  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  it  from 
absorbing  bad  odors,  as  milk  has  a  great  tendency 
to  absorb  all  odors  and  taints.  It  should  be  strained 
immediately.  There  are  many  contrivances  sup- 
posed to  strain  milk,  but  so  far  nothing  better  has 
been  invented  to  catch  the  fine  hairs  and  filth  than  a 
double  thickness  of  cheap  cotton  cloth.  After  strain- 
ing, the  milk  should  be  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  as  low  a  temperature  as  the  means  at  hand  will 
permit.  If  possible,  the  milk  should  be  exposed  to 
the  air  during  the  process  of  cooling,  as  this  will 
expel  to  a  great  extent  the  "  cowy  "  and  other  objec- 
tionable odors  and  taints  found  in  milk.  The  cooling 
and  aeration  may  be  carried  on  by  the  use  of  appa- 
ratus contrived  to  do  the  work  by  causing  the  milk 
to  flow  in  a  thin  sheet  over  a  cold  surface.  Where 
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this  is  not  practicable  the  cans  containing  the  milk 
should  be  set  in  cold  water  and  stirred  frequently. 

Storage  of  Milk. — Where  milk  is  not  delivered  after 
each  milking  it  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  that  is 
free  from  bad  odors  until  ready  to  be  delivered.  The 
night's  and  morning's  milk  should  be  delivered  at 
least  every  twenty-four  hours.  Hauling  in  a  wagon 
provided  with  springs  will  prevent  its  churning. 

Delivery  Cons. — The  ordinary  wide-top  milk  can, 
with  a  tight-fitting  cover,  usually  of  the  ten-gallon 
size,  is  the  most  desirable  for  delivering  milk  at  the 
creamery.  Such  cans  are  easily  handled  and,  what 
is  more  important,  can  be  easily  cleaned  by  the  same 
method  already  recommended  for  the  milk  pails. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the  delivery  cans  be 
used  for*uny  other  purpose  than  delivering  milk.  Do 
not  under  any  consideration  take  home  the  skim 
milk  in  the  delivery  cans.  Use  special  cans  or  recep- 
tacles for  this  purpose,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible,  with  the  appliances  that  the  average 
dairyman  has  at  hand,  to  thoroughly  remove  and 
destroy  all  the  milk-souring  germs  lodged  in  the  in- 
accessible parts  of  the  can. 

Important  Details. — The  close  attention  to  all  the 
details  that  I  have  mentioned  may  seem  rather  ab- 
surd to  a  good  many  of  those  present,  but  it  is  the 
attention  to  these  very  details  that  will  assist  the 
butter  maker  to  put  up  a  superior  article.  There- 
fore, if  some  day  your  butter  maker  turns  away  a 
lot  of  your  milk  that  is  sour  or  otherwise  out  of  con- 
dition, do  not  find  fault,  for  he  is  powerless  to  make 
a  fancy  butter  from  poor  material.  The  success  of 
the  creamery  depends  upon  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  patrons,  operatives  and  every  one  connected 
with  it.  These  statements  are  based  upon  years  of 
experience. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


How  to  Buy  Improved  Stock. 


Now  that  prices  of  good  stock  are  low,  and  the 
necessity  of  producing  only  the  very  best  is  more 
apparent  than  ever  before  in  the  memory  of  living 
man,  it  will  be  pertinent  to  give  some  hints  about 
the  way  to  buy  good  stock  in  the  hope  that  the  ef- 
fort may  suggest  to  some  readers  the  importance  of 
doing  it.  A  writer  for  the  Rural  Neiv  Yorker,  who 
writes  from  apparent  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
is  our  authority. 

How  Not  To  Do  It.—  That  the  buying  and  selling  of 
of  pure-bred  domestic  animals  is  of  recent  origin  to 
the  general  farmer  and  stock  raiser  is  shown  by  the 
crude  methods  used  to  convey  preferences  to  each 
other.  It  is  best  first  to  mention  the  purchaser, 
who  sends  letters  of  inquiry  to  a  number  of  breeders, 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  male  to  grade  up  his 
flocks  or  herds.  Having  decided  on  the  merits  of  a 
certain  breed,  the  latter  will  say,  "Please  send 
lowest  prices  of  your  stock  with  descriptions."  This 
necessitates  the  breeder  asking  what  is  required — 
sex,  age  and  quality.  Few  consider  the  task  to  give 
descriptions  of  a  large  number  of  animals.  How 
much  simpler  to  say:  "Send  description  of  a  — 
months'  old  male  for  grading  up  my  stock.  Give 
price,  weight,  style,  pedigree,  or  the  nearest  you 
have  to  recommend."  If  the  breeder  has  a  cata- 
logue, it  should  be  sent,  also  a  close  description  of 
the  animal,  not  overdrawn,  but  honest.  Let  me  say 
here  that  few  breeders  give  accurate  particulars. 
They  should  state  fully  the  markings,  style,  principal 
points  of  superiority,  also  pedigree,  and,  above  all, 
be  correct  in  age,  and  not  say  that  they  are  selling 
a  first-prize  winner  for  a  "  scrub"  price. 

If  the  purchaser  requires  a  fancy  styled  and  pedi- 
greed animal,  give  particulars  of  such,  but  the  seller 
should  not  try  to  impress  the  idea  that  he  is  getting 
one  worth  $100  for  $10,  or  he  will  shatter  the  would- 
be  buyers'  wishes  to  improve  stock.  When  the 
"  runt  "  or  "  pedigree  scrub  "  is  received,  he  will  im 
mediately  say  that  grades  are  good  enough  for  him, 
and  a  convert  to  good  stock  is  killed  in  infancy  by 
the  description  of  the  seller.  When  the  first  pur- 
chase is  made,  the  buyer  believes  that  all  thorough- 
breds are  alike,  and,  as  a  rule,  buys  of  the  cheapest 
breeder  from  whom  he  receives  letters,  for  such 
breeders  generally  use  more  persuasion  than  repu- 
table ones  who  have  the  improvement  of  stock  at 
heart. 

Another  fallacy  is  that,  in  visiting  a  fair,  he  is 
shown  the  production  of  years  of  study  on  exhibition, 
and,  of  course,  is  pleased,  wishes  to  raise  the  same, 
and  is  disappointed  if  his  purchase  does  not  equal 
them.  It  is  strange,  but  the  more  untrustworthy 
the  breeder  or  shipper,  the  better  terms  will  he  give 
as  regards  the  payment,  trusting  that  the  purchaser 
will  fear  being  considered  "mean  "  by  his  neighbors, 
and,  as  a  rule,  fraud  is  thought  honest  until  found 
out. 

Honor  Involved. — Buying  stock  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
matter  of  honor,  because  the  purchaser  seldom  sees 
the  animal.  Many  will  be  angry  when  told  that  re- 
mittances should  be  made  with  order  previous  to 
shipping.  "Guess  I  am  good  for  that  pig,"  or 
"Will  pay  if  received  in  good  order;"  all  such  ex- 


pressions are  used.  Recently  I  heard  of  one  who 
said  that  he  belonged  to  no  stock  organization  or 
ring.  Of  course  it  is  "  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke,"  but 
a  reputable  breeder  is  generally  known  by  the  news- 
paper editors.  The  breeder  could  not  ascertain,  un- 
less at  much  expense,  whether  his  customer  is  honest 
or  not,  and  many  breeders  have  been  tricked  by  the 
purchaser  saying  that  the  animal  arrived  in  poor 
condition,  and  he  will  only  pay  so  much.  So,  rather 
than  go  to  the  expense  of  return  charges,  he  sells  at 
a  loss.  This  has  been  done.  Deal  with  an  honest 
breeder;  tell  him  just  what  you  wish,  and,  as  a  rule, 
ninety-nine  times  in  one  hundred,  you  will  receive 
the  full  value  of  your  money.  Do  not  expect  "pedi- 
gree "  to  live  without  the  best  of  care  and  feed,  for, 
whether  grade  or  pure-bred,  animals  cannot  thrive 
on  "wind  pudding"  with  "cold  blasts"  for  sauce. 
Do  not  believe  that  my  theory  is  that  all  breeders 
are  "  angels,"  for  such  is  not  the  case.  Yet,  as  a 
rule,  the  real  breeder  who  is  in  the  business  for  all 
time,  has  his  reputation  closely  at  stake,  and  there- 
fore is  generally  honest.  The  dishonest  ones  are 
those  who  advertise  to  have  every  breed  of  cattle, 
swine  and  sheep;  they  are  usually  only  speculators, 
and,  of  course,  fill  orders  without  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture, as  they  do  business  only  for  a  boom  in  some 
breed. 

Breeders  should  practice  describing  animals,  and 
also  know  just  what  they  have— not  simply  write 
that  they  have  a  "jim  dandy"  or  "  crackerjack  " 
correctly  marked,  just  as  good  as  any  on  earth,  and 
a  bargain  for  so  much.  They  should  imagine  the 
buyer  to  be  over  a  high  board  fence,  and  call  over 
the  description  of  the  animal.  Use  private  tags  to 
designate  the  individuals,  not  like  a  person  who, 
when  asked  how  he  marked  his  litters  of  pigs,  re- 
plied, "Oh,  I  just  paint  their  backs  ! "  This  was 
absurd. 

When  order  and  remittance  are  received,  acknowl- 
edge the  same,  give  date  of  shipment  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  time  of  arrival  at  destination.  If  a  special 
time  be  set,  ascertain  from  the  express  agent  when 
to  ship  so  that  they  will  arrive  on  time.  Make  light, 
strong,  attractive  crates — not  long,  but  good  width 
and  self-feed,  which  is  best  for  a  journey  of  over  one 
day.  Get  the  lowest  express  rates  by  the  quickest 
route. 

When  the  purchase  arrives,  use  care  in  feeding  for 
a  few  days  and  allow  rest.  Should  the  style  or  any 
points  be  unsatisfactory,  advise  the  seller  in  a  quiet, 
manly  way  of  the  trouble,  and  if  a  reputable  breeder, 
he  will  make  all  satisfactory.  In  ordering  for  future 
shipment,  always  make  a  deposit,  for  breeders  often 
lose  sales  by  the  purchaser  not  taking  an  animal 
bought  for  this  style  of  delivery.  Should  a  change 
of  animal  be  required  to  fill  one  previously  described, 
do  not  say  "fraud,"  because  often  an  animal  may 
get  "off  feed,"  and  so  run  down  in  flesh  as  to  cause 
unfitness  for  breeding  purposes.  The  best  breeders 
never  sell  "  runts,"  but  the  cheap,  irresponsible  one 
sells  all. 


which  he  mentions,  his  observation  is  of  value  and 
worth  putting  on  record  in  our  columns.  Of  course, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  when  the  grain 
crop  is  short  of  moisture,  and  the  plants  are  endeav- 
oring to  fill  their  heads  without  any  surplus  sap  in 
the  stems,  a  hot  norther  results  in  shrunken  grain  if 
it  does  not  even  do  worse  in  extreme  cases,  when  it 
results  in  empty  heads  and  a  partial  destruction  of 
the  crop.  Hot  northers  are  like  many  other  phe- 
nomena of  nature — they  are  blessings  or  cursings, 
according  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  at  the 
time  of  their  intrusion  upon  the  scene. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Brooding  and  Rearing  Chicks. 


THE  FIELD. 


Value  of  Hot  Northers  to  the  Grain  Crop. 


To  the  Editor: — Last  year  the  grain  crop  looked 
favorable  up  to  cutting  and  threshing,  and  there 
was  great  disappointment  throughout  this  State 
when  it  was  found  that  the  crop  was  short.  I  have 
not  seen  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  matter, 
although  much  has  been  said  about  it. 

My  theory  is  that  our  usual  north  winds  did  not 
come  at  the  proper  time.  The  growth  was  large, 
the  stalks  extremely  sappy,  the  weather  warm  and 
and  humid,  and  a  parasite  in  the  shape  of  a  louse,  or 
small  green  bug,  covered  the  stalks  and  foliage  and 
sapped  the  life  of  the  plant  without  hindrance.  A 
three-day  hot  north  wind  at  about  the  time  of  the 
attack  would  have  killed  these  lice  and  allowed  the 
plant  to  mature  its  head  of  grain  in  full  development. 

Take  the  grain  hay  left  in  the  State  to-day,  and 
you  will  scarcely  find  a  stem  or  leaf  that  does  not 
show  the  brown,  spotted  work  of  this  parasite.  The 
saccharine  matter  has  been  withdrawn  with  the  sap, 
and  much  of  the  stock  declines  to  eat  unless  com- 
pelled to.  It  has  a  rough  feel  to  the  hand,  as  we 
as  to  the  tender  mouth  of  animals,  and  has  but  little 
value  as  a  food. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  in 
time,  so  that  you  may  verify  my  conclusions,  should 
the  same  trouble  occur  the  present  season,  or  ac 
count  for  it  in  some  other  way. 

I  have  seen  fields  of  barley  thoroughly  infested  in 
this  manner,  and  saved  by  the  unpleasant  north 
wind.  R.  G.  Sneatii. 

San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Sneath's  observations  as  to  the  efficacy  of  a 
hot  norther  in  saving  fields  from  the  grain  louse  are 
accurate,  and  he  might  have  added  that  the  same 
agency  sometimes  saves  grain  from  rust.  But  we 
question  whether  this  alone  will  account  for  all  of 
the  trouble  with  the  grain  crop  last  year.  There 
were  other  evil  agencies  at  work,  and  we  cannot  say 
that  a  north  wind  would  have  conquered  them  all. 
So  far  as  his  comments  go,  and  they  cover  the  evils 


Jessie  Latshaw  of  Washington  gives  the  Northwest 
Horticulturist  an  account  of  his  careful  methods  of 
procedure,  which  will  interest  other  growers  on  this 
coast. 

Top  Heat  in  Brooders. — My  experience  is  that  with 
top  heat  is  the  only  way  to  raise  fowls  successfully. 
Bottom  heat  is  the  cause  of  weak  legs,  toes  all  doub- 
ling up  in  a  knot  and  in  all  forms  imaginable.  It  also 
causes  head  trouble;  the  chicks  lie  down  in  a  bottom 
heat  brooder  to  keep  warm,  which  is  not  the  natural 
position,  for  with  a  hen  they  stand  up  to  keep  warm. 
They  will  also  grow  and  feather  faster  with  top  heat 
and  will  turn  out  75  per  cent  more  strong  chicks  at 
twelve  weeks  old  than  with  a  bottom  heat  brooder. 
A  top  heat  brooder  is  at  least  25  per  cent  better  than 
the  old  hen.  The  brooder  I  use  doesn't  jump  at  every 
dog  or  cow  and  then  step  or  tramp  on  her  chicks  and 
kill  or  cripple  half  of  them  for  life.  The  chicks  will 
soon  learn  to  go  in  and  out  of  a  brooder  that  is  prop- 
erly made.  The  tray  on  which  the  chicks  stand  must 
be  cleaned  out  and  fresh  sand  put  in  the  trays  every 
evening,  to  keep  the  brooder  free  from  foul  odors. 
About  every  three  days  I  use  a  few  drops  of  carbolic 
acid  and  stir  it  up  with  the  sand  in  the  trays.  It  is 
a  very  good  preventive  of  any  disease. 

Taking  From  the  Nest. — When  the  chicks  are  first 
hatched  out  by  the  hens,  I  put  them  in  a  small  box, 
or  basket,  cover  them  up  with  a  cloth  and  keep  them 
near  a  hot  stove  until  I  am  sure  they  are  free  from 
lice.  I  have  an  extra  box  or  basket  ready  ;  then  I 
take  one  chick  at  a  time  and  look  them  over  care- 
fully for  any  lice  or  mites.  On  top  of  their  heads, 
close  to  their  eyes,  is  where  you  will  find  them,  if 
there  are  any  at  all.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  quick- 
ly they  will  go  to  sleep  after  the  lice  are  removed.  If 
you  have  a  lot  of  chicks  in  a  box  to  examine  for  lice, 
and  when  the  lice  are  off  half  of  them,  the  ones  with 
the  lice  off  will  be  asleep  and  the  rest  will  be  chirping 
and  die  in  a  short  time  if  the  lice  are  not  removed. 
For  fear  of  not  finding  all  the  lice,  I  put  two  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  in  one  ounce  of  sweet  oil,  shake  it  up 
well,  put  a  little  on  the  end  of  my  finger  and  apply 
it  on  the  chicks  wherever  they  may  be  any  lice  The 
lice  can  be  seen  much  better  when  the  oil  is  put  on. 
If  any  nits  are  found,  the  oil  and  acid  will  kill  them 
before  they  are  hatched  out.  I  keep  using  the  oil 
and  acid  every  three  days,  until  I  am  sure  they  are 
free  from  lice;  even  then  I  look  them  over  every  few 
days.  Lice  are  sure  death  to  young  chicks  if  left 
alone. 

Feeding. — My  experience  in  feeding  young  chicks 
is  not  to  feed  them  until  they  are  out  of  the  shell  36 
hours  ;  then  I  give  a  little  cracked  wheat  or  oat  meal, 
a  very  little  at  a  time,  five  or  six  times  a  day — just 
what  they  will  eat  up  at  once.  A  little  corn  cake  is 
good  for  change,  or  dry  bread  crumbs,  and  I  give 
them  a  little  green  grass  every  day.  A  spade  or 
shovel  full  of  nice  green  sod  is  put  into  their  pen  or 
house.  They  will  work  and  pull  the  grass  off  them- 
selves, which  is  good  exercise,  and  will  make  them 
strong  and  vigorous.  I  keep  clean  sand  wherever  I 
feed  them,  two  or  three  inches  deep.  They  will  eat 
a  little  of  the  sand.  Give  the  chicks  all  the  water 
they  want  from  the  start,  but  keep  fresh  by  changing 
it  three  times  a  day.  Milk  is  good  for  chicks  in  any 
form,  as  long  as  it  is  clean.  I  have  a  fountain  ar- 
ranged so  they  cannot  fall  into  the  water.  When  the 
chicks  are  eight  or  nine  days  old,  I  cook  some  pota- 
toes and  mix  in  shorts  or  bran  enough  to  make  it 
real  dry,  so  as  to  make  it  crumbly.  This  is  for  their 
morning  and  dinner  feed.  Cracked  wheat  is  their 
last  feed  in  the  evening.  I  also  began  to  chop  up  a 
few  onions  for  their  noon  feed  ;  lettuce,  cabbage  or 
clover  will  do  ;  but  I  consider  onions  the  best  green 
food  for  young  chicks  ;  they  soon  become  very  fond 
of  it.  As  the  fumes  come  up  into  their  eyes,  they 
shut  them  and  look  like  a  very  sick  and  drooping  lot 
of  chicks  for  a  few  seconds,  then  they  greedily  eat 
until  again  overcome  with  the  odor  and  rarely  do  they 
stop  eating  until  the  last  bit  is  gone.  At  six  weeks 
old  I  only  feed  them  three  times  a  day  and  have  a 
change  for  each  meal.  Wheat  is  always  my  last  feed 
in  the  evening.  I  am  very  careful  not  to  feed  young 
chicks  too  much.  Over-feeding  will  cause  weak  legs 
and  bowel  trouble.  If  any  bowel  complaint  is  noticed, 
put  some  fine  charcoal  in  their  soft  food  and  keep  a 
little  charcoal  on  hand  where  they  can  get  at  it  and 
they  will  pick  every  day  at  pleasure. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Keep  a  Merry  Heart. 


No  use  to  whine  and  worry  . 

'Cause  the  sun  don't  shine  to-day, 
No  use  to  fume  an'  flurry 

'Cause  shadows  cloud  the  way; 
The  skies  will  surely  brighten. 

The  shadows  all  depart; 
Jes'  go  on  straight  an'  learn  to  wait, 

An'  keep  a  merry  heart. 

There  is  no  use  o'  growlin'  ; 

It  costs  no  more  to  smile ; 
Tho'  winter's  storms  are  howlin". 

Spring'U  be  here  after  while. 
There  is  no  use  o'  kickin', 

Jes'  go  on  with  your  part ; 
Be  stanch  an'  true  in  all  you  do. 

An'  keep  a  merry  heart. 

There  is  no  use  o'  wearin' 

A  melancholy  air; 
The  world  is  not  a-earin' 

Your  grief  and  woe  to  share. 
Altho'  some  grievous  sorrow 

Should  cause  a  tear  to  start, 
Jes'  let  good  cheer  drive  back  the  tear, 

An'  keep  a  merry  heart. 


Baby's  Dress. 


This  is  the  dress  that  my  baby  will  wear; 
Touch  it  with  care,  for  my  heart  lieth  there. 
Filmy  and  white,  like  a  garment  of  mist- 
Show  me  the  fold  that  I  yet  have  not  kissed. 
Give  to  my  needle  a  song  and  a  prayer; 
This  is  the  dress  that  my  baby  will  wear. 

This  little  sleeve,  with  its  ruffle  and  lace, 
Soon  will  encompass  in  tender  embrace 
Baby's  wee  arm  and  the  little  pink  hand 
Waving  good-by  to  Shadow-land  — 
Waving  farewell  to  the  sweet  angels  there; 
This  is  the  dress  that  my  baby  will  wear. 

Here  in  my  room— in  my  temple— I  pray, 
Seeing  and  dreaming  a  peace  to  the  day. 
Each  tiny  band  is  a  band  round  my  heart, 
Each  bit  of  lace  makes  the  fond  teardrops 
start; 

Every  stitch  is  a  stitch  and  a  prayer; 
This  is  the  dress  that  my  baby  will  wear. 


A  Difficult  Apology. 


1  was  a  little  alarmed  when  I  found 
myself  in  the  room,  but  after  ray  be- 
havior on  the  previous  evening  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  see 
Miss  Power.  I  began  bluntly.  "I 
have  come,"  I  said,  "  to  offer  an  apol- 
ogy for  what  happened  last  night." 
She  opened  her  eyes,  and  regarded  me 
with  an  innocent  stare,  in  which,  how- 
ever, some  haughtiness  mingled.  "I 
do  not  understand,"  said  she.  "Did 
you  trip  on  my  dress  ?  Well,  at  any 
rate,  I  hate  apologies.  Will  you  have 
some  tea?"  "Thank  you,"  said  I, 
seating  myself  and  putting  my  hat  on 
the  floor.  "  You  see,  when  we  came 
out  of  the  Hall,  and  there  was  that 

rush,  I  had  no  idea  "  "  Yes,  it  was 

an  abominable  crush,"  put  in.  Miss 
Power,  hastily  "  I  wonder,  Mr.  Rad- 
cliff,  if  you  would  mind  ringing  the 
bell  ?"  You  remember,"  I  explained, 
as  I  returned  from  the  bell,  "how,  just 
as  we  reached  the  door  ." 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !"  cried  Miss  Power, 
suddenly,  "this  teapot  is  such  a  silly 
thing  !  I  hope  nothing  went  over  you." 
"  Not  at  all,"  I  said,  politely.  She  ex- 
amined her  dress  carefully,  and  I  waited 
in  patience.  "I  think  a  tea-stain  is 
worse  than  a  wine-stain,  don't  you,  Mr. 
Radcliff  ? "  she  went  on;  "and  you 
can't  put  salt  on  it  either."  "  No,"  I 
asserted,  cautiously.  "But  when  we 
were  being  pressed  so  hard  against  the 
door,  and  trying  to  get  out,  you  were 
on  my  right,  and  the  rush  suddenly 

sent  me   "You  do  take  sugar, 

don't  you?"  interposed  Miss  Power, 
abruptly.    "How  hot  the  weather  is  !  " 

"One  lump,  please,"  said  I.  "And 
then  some  one  pushed  me,  and  I  sup- 
pose some  one  pushed  you,  and  the  next 
thing  T  knew  was  that  our  cheeks  were 

 "  "  Mr.  Radcliff,"  interrupted  Miss 

Power,  quickly,  her  cheeks  flaming, 
"I  think  we  had  better  forget  silly 
things,  and  go  on  with  our  tea."  She 
spoke  with  some  dignity,  and  even  with 
an  air  of  rebuke. 

"  That's  what  I  want  to  do,"  I  ex- 
plained, eagerly.  "But  I  have  it  on 
my  conscience  to  explain  to  you.  You 
see,  I  couldn't  help  our  cheeks  touch- 
ing." "  Mr.  Radcliff,"  said  Miss  Power, 
rising,  "  if  you  will  not  leave  stupid 

accidents  alone  "  "No,  no,"  said  I, 

quickly.    "That  is  what  I  want  to — 


I  owe  you  an  apology.  You  see,  it 
wasn 't  that."  "  Wasn't  what  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Power,  after  a  pause,  and  as  if  she 
did  not  want  to  ask  it.  "It  wasn't  an 
accident,"  I  murmured,  in  a  shame- 
faced way.  I  felt  she  was  looking  at 
me;  and  I  felt,  too,  that  her  cheeks 
were  crimson,  and  then  she  laughed  an 
uneasy,  discordant  sort  of  laugh.  "  You 
can  make  yourself  extremely  ridicu- 
lous," she  said,  suavely.  "  But  please 
don't  invite  nonsense  like  that,  and  let 
us  both  forget  a  very  unpleasant  epi- 
sode." "  I  suppose  it  was  unpleasant," 
said  I,  dubiously.  "  Highly,"  she  said, 
with  asperity,  and,  turning  away, 
began  to  arrange  some  flowers  in  a 
vase. 

"  But  you  see,"  I  began  again,  in  a 
shuflling  manner,  "I  can't  rest — I 
mean,  I  want  you  to  say  you  forgive 
me."  "  I  don't  think,"  observed  Miss 
Power,  tranquilly,  "  that  there  is  any- 
thing to  forgive,  seeing  that  is  was  en- 
tirely accidental."  I  will  confess  that 
her  persistence  baffled  me;  I  almost 
began  to  think  it  must  have  been  an 
accident.  Still,  I  persevered;  it  was 
my  duty.  "  But  it  wasn't  an  accident," 
I  cried,  dolefully.  "  Mr.  Radcliff,  you 
are  intolerable,"  said  she  quickly. 
"  You  yourself  have  just  explained  that 
it  was  the  crowd,  and — —  "  Yes,"  I 
put  in  eagerly,  "  that  was  when  our 

cheeks — when   we  "   "Yes,  yes," 

she  exclaimed,  impatiently.  "  But 
that  was  not  all,"  I  added.  Miss  Power 
elevated  her  eyebrows,  but  did  not 
face  me.  "  Really,"  she  said,  indiffer- 
ently, but  1  could  have  sworn  that  she 
was  Hurried.  "  You  don't  know  what 
happened,  then?"  1  asked  meekly. 
"  We  came  away,  I  suppose,"  said  Miss 
Power,  with  the  assumption  of  care- 
lessness still  upon  her.  "  Yes,"  I  said, 
meaningly,  "  after  something  else." 
"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  very 
tedious,"  said  she.  "  I  neither  under- 
stand you,  nor  wish  to  understand  you. " 
I  am  sure  she  was  agitated.  "  Were 
you  not  aware."  I  asked,  "  that  1 — 
that  I  ?  "  Miss  Power  made  no  re- 
mark, but  was  much  occupied  with  her 
flowers — "  that  I — well — I  thought  you 
must  have  known."  Still  I  got  no  help, 
and  her  back  was  towards  me  now. 
"  I  took  advantage  of  the  juxtaposition 

to  "  I  heaved  a  sigh  and  got  it  over, 

"  kiss  you  !  " 

Miss  Power  turned  round  abruptly, 
and  her  eyes  were  full  of  honest  anger. 
She  surveyed  me  with  great  dignity, 
and  then,  in  very  cold  tones,  said, 
"  You  seem  determined  to  use  the  cap 
and  bells  to-day."    "Indeed,"  I  said, 

earnestly,  "  this  tone  and  "  "How 

dared  you  ?  "  said  Miss  Power,  fiercely. 
Now,  to  say  the  truth,  I  did  not  think 
she  would  have  made  this  fuss  about  it, 
because  I  imagined  that  she  had  known, 
and — well,  she  had  been  polite  enough 
when  I  came  in.  But  she  was  obvious- 
ly very  angry  indeed,  and  this  con- 
founded me.  I  stammered  more  apol- 
ogies. "I — you — the  temptation  !  "  I 
murmured.  "Temptation  !  "  she  echo- 
ed, with  scorn.  "A  man  is  a  poor 
creature  who  cannot — who  has  no  self- 
restraint,  and  must  insult  every  girl  he 

runs  across,  and  "    "Oh,  but  it 

isn't  every  girl,"  I  cried,  hastily.  "It 
was  only  you.    I  wouldn't  have  taken 

advantage   of   anyone   else  and  " 

"  That  is  a  pretty  compliment  to  me," 
she  interrupted,  with  angry  hauteur; 
"That  /  should  be  the  one  chosen  for 
your  insult  IV  I  moved  my  hands  help- 
lessly in  protest.  "  Oh,  but — you  don't 
understand,"  I  declared.  "I  under- 
stand you  quite  well  enough,"  she  said, 
looking  at  me  with  contempt.  "The 
temptation  ! "  I  murmured  again  in 
confusion.  She  curled  her  nostrils. 
"  I  would  not  have  done  it  in  any  other 
case,  because  there  would  not  have 
been  the  same  overpowering  tempta- 
tion," I  said,  bravely.  "  I  dare  say 
not,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sneer. 
"You  see,"  I  went  on,  breathlessly, 
"no  one  could  look  at  you  without 

wanting   to  ""I   think   we  have 

discussed  this  enough,"  said  Miss  Power, 
curtly.  "  It  was  your  eye  that  first 
gave  me  the  irresistible  impulse,"  I 
continued,  humbly. 

Miss  Powers  snorted — very  daintily, 
of  course.  "I  have  never  seen  eyes 
that  color,"  I  added,  earnestly.  "Eyes 
are  common  enough,"  returned  Miss 


Power,  severely,  as  she  turned  away 
again.  "  No,"  said  I  firmly,  "not  that 
strange,  sweet  combination  of  hazel 
and  brown,  and— — "  "I  don't  think 
this  is  very  interesting,  Mr.  Radcliff," 
said  she,  coldly.  "Then,  that  peculiar 
shade  of  auburn  I've  never  seen  in  any 
hair  in  the  world,"  I  cried,  eagerly. 
Miss  Power  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  That  is  ridiculous,"  she  said.  "It's 
true,"  I  declared.  "Those  waving 
masses — I've  often  wondered  and  won- 
dered how  it  looks  when  you  take  it 
down  at  night."  "I  don't  think  you 
have  any  right  to  do  that,"  remarked^ 
Miss  Power.  "  I  can't  help  it,"  I  ex-" 
plained;  "  and  the  shape  of  your  face." 
"  There  are  plenty  of  people  with  faces 
as — much  the  the  same  as  mine,"  said 
she,  re-fingering  the  flowers.  "Where 
are  they?"  I  demanded.  "I've 
knocked  about  the  world  a  good 
deal,  but  I've  never  come  across  one 
within  miles  of  it." 

"  You're  rather  extravagant,  Mr. 
Radcliff,"  said  Miss  Power.  "I  often 
lie  awake  at  night,  thinking  of  you,"  I 
continued.  "  I  can  call  up  every  single 
detail  of  your  face  and  expression. 
And — I  know  you  will  think  me  very 
foolish  and — and  wrong,  but  sometimes 
I — well,  I  can't  go  to  sleep  without 
pretending  to — to  do  what  I  did  last 
night,  you  know  !  "  "How  foolish  you 
are  !  said  Miss  Power,  with  a  faint 
laugh.  "  That  was  the  reason,"  I  ex- 
plained, "why,  when  I  found  myself, 
not  of  my  own  doing,  you  know,  but 
just  found  myself  close  to  you — I 
couldn't  have  helped  it  for  the  world. 
I  just — well,  it  seemed  all  so  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful,  and  my  heart  went 
thump,  and  I  became  quite  unconscious 
of  the  crowd  and  everyone;  and  then  I 
caught  your  eyes,  and — well,  I  did  it 
before  I  knew." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then,  "Oh, 
but  you  shouldn't  let  such  things  in- 
fluence you  like  that,"  observed  Miss 
Power,  in  a  softened  voice.  "  I  am 
very  sorry,"  said  I  humbly.  "  Did  you 
mind  very  much  ? "  "Of  course,"  re- 
plied she,  promptly,  and  then  hurriedly 
went  on:  "  That  is,  I  mean,  when  our 
cheeks — "  and  stopped  in  a  rare  confu- 
sion. "  But  you  didn't  mind  my  kissing 
you  then  ?  "  I  asked  innocently.  "Cer- 
tainly, I  did,"  said  Miss  Power,  quickly. 
"  That  is — I  mean — no,  I  didn't  know, 
you  see."  "Of  course  you  didn't,"  I 
answered,  looking  crestfallen.  "I 
should  have  minded  very  much  if  I  had 
known,"  said  she,  as  though  anxious 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake.  "  I 
know  you  would,"  said  1  more  lugubri- 
ously. "I  am  a  brute."  "Oh,  I 
wouldn't  make  too  much  of  it,  Mr.  Rad- 
cliff," said  she  kindly,  looking  out  of 
the  window.  "You  have  apologized, 
you  know.  And  of  course,  well,  I  can 
understand,  from  what  you  have  said, 
that  you  had — some  excuse,  you  know." 
"  But  you  forgive  me?"  I  asked,  mood- 
ily. "Oh,  yes,"  said  Miss  Power, 
cheerfully;  "  of  course,  and  I  wouldn't 
think  anything  more  about  it.  if  I 
were  you."  "  But  I  can't  help  think- 
ing about  it  ! "  I  said  desperately. 
"  But,  Mr.  Radcliff — "  she  began,  and 
and  was  silent.  "How  can  you  ask  me 
to  forget  all  about  it  with  the  memory 
of  that— with  that  memory  ?  "  I  asked. 
I  arose,  and  from  where  I  stood  I  was 
conscious  that  Miss  Power's  cheek 
was  tinged  with  color.  "You — you 
shouldn't  have  done  it,  then,"  said  she 
with  a  tremulous  little  laugh.  I  ap- 
proached her  hat  in  hand.  "  I  couidn't 
help  it,"  I  said  with  a  sigh.  "  Ob,  but 
that's  nonsense,"  said  she,  very  gently, 
regarding  the  traffic  in  the  street. 
"  Whenever  I  am  close  to  you,  I  have 
the  same  temptation,"  I  said,  drawing 
nearer.  "  But  that's  not  nice  of  you," 
exclaimed  Miss  Power.  "All  the 
time  we  have  been  in  this  room,  I  have 
been  struggling  with  a  singular  desire 
to  do  the  same  thing,"  I  said,  "and 
now  it  seems  to  be  quite  mastering 
me."  "Oh,  you  mustn't  give  way," 
murmured  Miss  Power,  but  she  did 
not  move,  and  I  was  now  very  close  to 
her.  "I  can't  help  it,"  I  explained. 
Apparently  Miss  Power  could  not  help 
it  either. — The  New  Budget. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Advice  to 
His  Son. 

From  a  letter  once  written  to  his 
son  by  the  famous  preacher  we  take 
the  following  wise  hints,  which  are 
good  for  all  young  men — and  young 
women,  too : 

You  must  not  go  into  debt.  Avoid 
debt  as  you  would  the  devil.  Make  it 
a  fundamental  rule  ;  No  debt — cash  or 
nothing. 

Make  few  promises.  Religiously  ob- 
serve the  smallest  promise.  A  man 
who  means  to  keep  his  promise  cannot 
afford  to  make  many.  - 

Be  scrupulously  careful  in  all  state- 
ments. Accuracy  and  perfect  frank- 
ness, no  guesswork.  Either  nothing 
or  accurate  truth. 

When  working  for  others  sink  your- 
self out  of  sight ;  seek  their  interest. 
Make  yourself  necessary  to  those  who 
employ  you  by  industry,  fidelity  and 
scrupulous  integrity.  Selfishness  is 
fatal. 

Hold  yourself  responsible  for  a  higher 
standard  than  anybody  else  expects  of 
you.  Demand  of  yourself  more  than 
anybody  expects  of  you.  Keep  your 
own  standard  high.  Never  excuse 
yourself  to  yourself.  Never  pity  your- 
self. Be  a  hard  master  to  yourself, 
but  lenient  to  everybody  else. 

Concentrate  your  force  on  your  own 
business ;  do  not  turn  off.  Be  con- 
stant, steadfast,  persevering. 

The  art  of  making  one's  fortune  is  to 
spend  nothing.  In  this  country  any 
intelligent  and  industrious  young  man 
may  become  rich  if  he  stops  all  leaks 
and  is  not  in  a  hurry.  Do  not  make 
haste  ;  be  patient. 

Do  not  speculate  or  gamble.  Steady, 
patient  industry  is  both  the  surest  and 
the  safest  way.  Greediness  and  haste 
are  two  devils  that  destroy  thousands 
every  year. 

Lastly,  do  not  forget  your  father's 
and  your  mother's  God.  Read  often 
the  proverbs,  the  precepts  and  duties 
enjoined  in  the  New  Testament. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Never  too  poor,  too  ugly,  too  dull, 
too  sick,  too  friendless,  to  be  useful  to 
some  one. — Kate  Gannett  Wells. 

We  must  live  more  soundly  in  order 
to  think  more  truly.  From  the  heart 
of  God  we  read  the  deep  secret  of  His 
eternal  purpose. — Philip  Moxom. 

While  high  thinking  does  not  always 
prevent  low  living,  it  is  also  true  that 
there  can  be  no  high  and  holy  living 
without  high  and  holy  thinking. — Rev. 
James  McLeod. 

Keep  fast  in  the  higher  element, 
where  the  senses  of  God  and  His  joy 
are  lifting  the  mind  into  liberty;  and 
the  lower  and  more  carnal  impulses 
will  be  left  behind  forgot. — Bushnell. 

While  a  healthy  body  helps  to  make 
a  healthy  soul,  the  reverse  is  yet  more 
true.  Mind  lifts  up,  purifies,  sustains 
the  body.  Mental  and  moral  activity 
keeps  the  body  healthy,  strong  and 
young,  preserves  from  decay  and  re- 
news life. — James  Freeman  Clarke. 

Like  flakes  of  snow  that  fall  unper- 
ceived  upon  the  earth,  the  seemingly 
unperceived  events  of  life  succeed  one 
another.  As  the  snow  gathers  together, 


Man  is  scientifically  defined  as  forty- 
five  pounds  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  dif- 
fused through  five  buckets  of  water. 
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so  are  our  habits  formed.  No  single 
flake  that  is  added  to  the  pile  produces 
a  sensible  change.  No  single  action  cre- 
ates, however  it  may  exhibit,  a  man's 
character. — Presby  terian. 

This  truth  comes  to  us  more  and 
more  the  longer  we  live,  that  on  what 
field  or  in  what  uniform  or  with  what 
aims  we  do  our  duty  matters  very 
little,  or  even  what  our  duty  is,  great 
or  small,  splendid  or  obscure.  Only  to 
find  our  duty  certainly  and  somewhere, 
somehow  do  it  faithfully,  makes  us 
good,  strong,  happy  and  useful  men, 
and  tunes  our  lives  into  some  feeble 
echo  of  the  life  of  God. —  Phillips 
Brooks.  

Fashion  Notes. 


Entire  waists  are  made  of  black  net, 
j  effectively  decorated  with  applique 
J  designs  of  ecru  grass  lawn  embroidered 
|  with  white. 

Grass  lawn  gowns  made  with  a  little 
coat  bodice  of  green  silk  with  a  flowered 
stripe  are  very  novel  and  quite  the 
latest  thing. 

Neck  ruches  are  now  substituted  for 
high  collars,  and 'the  variety  displayed 
I  in  the  shops  is  endless.  Some  are  made 
I  of  alternate  double  strips  of  black  and 
I  white  tulle,  several  inches  broad  and 
plaited  very  full  in  the  center.  Bows 
of  black  satin  ribbon  are  added  at  the 
back  or  sides  and  fastened  in  front. 
Black  and  colored  net,  embroidered 
with  cream  lace,  is  also  used,  any  very 
stylish  ruches  are  made  of  black  chiffon 
with  a  satin  edge,  gathered  to  a  ribbon 
band,  and  wide  enough  to  fall  fully  ten 
inches  on  the  shoulders.    Black  satin 
bows  or  bunches  of  violets  decorate 
I  these. 

The  silk  balayeuse  is  in  use  again, 
and  many  of  the  new  summer  gowns 
i  have  the  narrow  pinked  ruffle  inside 
the  skirt. 

Turn-down  linen  collars  and  cuffs 
|  turned  back  about  an  inch  around  the 
I  hand  are  to  be  worn  very  much  this 
j  season. 

Tan-colored  shoes  of  a  darker  shade 
i  than  heretofore  seen  will  be  the  correct 
'  summer  foot-wear  for  little  folks,  a 
'  fashion  wdich  commends  itself  to  the 
i  small  boy,  as  it  does  away  with  black- 
I  ening. 

A  traveling  costume  of  shepherd's 
I  plaid  in  brown  and  white  has  the  sleeve 
I  in  two  sections,  the  under  and  upper 
I  portion.    On  the  front  and  back  of  the 
1  sleeves  the  material  is  divided  from 
J  shoulders  to  elbows,  and  in  these  divi- 
sions are  set  under  box  plaits  or  brown 
surah.    The  plaits  show  in  a  wide  strip 
at  the  elbows  and  gradually  decrease 
to  the  top,  where  the  check  conceals 
'  them  together.    The  skirt  of  this  dress 
.  has  full  length  A-shaped  plaitings  of 
the  silk.    There  is  also  a  collar,  yoke 
and  belt  of  the  surah.    The  waist  is  in 
,  blouse  shape  with  a  full  ripple  skirt 
i  attached  to  the  waist. 

A  caprice  in  sleeves  shows  them  ex- 
l  tended  over  the  tops  of  the  shoulders 
j  to  form  a  collar — a  not  very  attractive 
;  novelty,  however.    Sleeves  made  en- 
!  tirely  of  narrow  puffings  are  approved, 
and  also  those  with  alternate  sections 
of  plain  and  figured  goods. 
The  challis  are  by  many  mothers 
j  preferred  to  silks,  for  the  old-fashioned 
i  idea  that  silk  is  a  material  not  to  be 
j  worn  by  a  girl  until  she  is  eighteen  is 
not  quite  done  away  with,  although 
fashion  seems  to  have  changed  lately, 
and  the  silks  are  used  in  great  quanti- 
ties, the  Pompadour  and  Empire  pat- 
terns and  the  Dresden  flowers  being 
preferred.     Still,   there  are,  as  has 
been  said,  many  women  who  prefer  to 
use  challis  for  children's  wear. 

There  are  but  two  styles  of  skirts  for 
children's  dresses.  One  is  made  very 
full,  and  with  no  goring;  this  is  sewed 
on  to  the  band  in  gathers,  three  rows 
of  fine  shirring  insuring  a  better  hang- 
ing to  the  skirt,  and  the  fulness  being 
kept  as  much  as  possible  to  the  back. 
Some  very  smart  French  frocks  have  a 
perfectly  circular  skirt,  which  of  course 
hangs  without  any  fulness  over  the 
hips,  and  flares  out  considerably  around 
the  bottom.  Ruffles  are  tabooed,  and 
the  skirt  is  finished  with  a  deep  hem. 
Two  rows  of  insertion  let  in  above  the 


hem,  or  if  the  gown  be  of  wool,  with 
lace  laid  on  the  material,  are  the  only 
trimming  ever  seen,  and  this  but  rarely, 
for  the  plain  look  is  considered  much 
smarter. 

Pleasantries. 


Bobbie — What  are  descendants, 
father  ? 

Father — Why  the  people  who  come 
after  you.  (Presently):  Who  is  that 
young  man  in  the  passage  ? 

Bobbie — That's  one  of  sister's  de- 
scendants, come  to  take  her  for  a 
drive. 

Among  the  answers  given  by  cer- 
tain Chicago  high  school  pupils  re- 
cently in  an  examination  recently  were 
the  following:  "New  York  was  set- 
tled by  the  duck  of  York;  and  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  English  Quackers." 
"The  earth  is  a  sphere,  because,  if  it 
were  flat  we  would  fall  off  the  end  of  it 
if  we  walked  that  way."  "The  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  was  a  document 
drawn  up  by  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  giving 
freedom  to  the  negroes." 

A  little  girl  in  Boston  wrote  a  com- 
position on  boys.    Here  it  is: 

"  The  boy  is  not  an  animal,  yet  they 
can  be  heard  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. When  a  boy  hollers  he  opens 
his  big  mouth  like  frogs,  but  girls  hold 
their  tongue  till  they  are  spoke  to,  and 
then  they  answer  respectable  and  tell 
just  how  it  was.  A  boy  thinks  himself 
clever  because  he  can  wade  where  it  is 
deep,  but  God  made  the  dry  land  and 
rested  on  the  seventh  day.  When  the 
boy  grows  up  he  is  called  a  husband, 
and  then  he  stops  wading  and  stays 
out  nights,  but  the  grew-up  girl  is  a 
widow  and  keeps  house." 

The  little  maid  had  been  ill  and  had 
struggled  slowly  through  the  early 
stages  of  convalescence.  She  had 
taken  "  nourishing  "  broths  and  "  nour- 
ishing "  jellies  until  her  soul  was  weary 
within  her.  One  morning  she  electri- 
fied the  family  by  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  bed  and  saying  : 

"  I  want  you  all  to  take  notice.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  any  more  nourish- 
ment. I'm  hungry  and  want  my  meals, 
and  not  another  mouthful  of  nourish- 
ment will  I  eat. 


The  Difference. 


He — You  know  I  love  you  ? 
She— Yes. 

He — And  you  say  you  love  me  ? 
She — Yes,  dear;  yes. 
He — And  you  will  marry  me  ? 
She — Of  course,  darling  ! 
He — Then  we  are  engaged  ? 
She — Yes,  dearest,  we  are  engaged. 
But— 

He — Then  why  not  announce  it  ? 

She  (decidedly) — That  is  just  what  I 
do  not  want  to  do. 

He  (persistently) — But  why  not  ? 

She  (desperately)— Well,  if  you  must 
know,  I  will  tell  you.  Just  as  soon  as 
people  hear  you  are  engaged,  all  the 
girls  in  town  will  be  running  after  you. 

He  (with  a  little  smile  of  vanity) — 
But,  my  dear,  you  have  confidence 
enough  in  me  not  to  doubt  me,  even  if 
they  do  run  after  me,  have  you  not  ? 

She  (doubtfully)— Oh,  yes,  but— 

He  (triumphantly)— Then  we'll  con- 
sider that  matter  settled;  and — 

She — No;  not  by  any  means.  There 
is  something  else. 

He  (impatiently)— What  is  it  this 
time  ? 

She  (hesitatingly)— Well,  if  you  must 
know,  just  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that 
/am  engaged — 

He  (with  a  world  of  tenderness) — My 
darling,  don't  you  think  that  I,  too, 
can  trust  you  ? 

She  (very  calmly)— I  was  going  to 
say  that  just  as  soon  as  it  is  known 
that  /am  engaged,  not  a  man  in  our 
set  will  have  anything  to  say  to  me  ! — 
Puck.  

Knighthood  is  conferred  by  the  queen 
by  simple  verbal  declaration,  attended 
by  a  slight  form,  but  requiring  no 
patent  or  other  written  instrument. 
Sometimes,  but  seldom,  knighthood  is 
conferred  on  persons  who  do  not  come 
into  the  royal  presence,  such  as  govern- 
ors of  colonies  and  others  abroad. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Indian  Pudding. — Take  two  quarts 
of  fresh  milk  and  boil.  Have  mixed 
together  one  cup  of  molasses  and  two 
cups  of  corn  meal.  When  the  milk 
boils,  stir  all  together  until  well  scalded. 
Add  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  a  little 
salt,  a  quart  of  sweet  apples.  Put 
into  a  baking  dish  and  bake  it  slowly 
six  hours,  or  better,  bake  all  day. 

Leche  Cream. — Take  four  eggs  and 
beat  them  thoroughly  leaving  out  two 
whites;  add  gradually  one  and  a  half 
pints  of  milk.  Mix  in  carefully  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  two  ounces  of 
powdered  sugar  and  a  little  grated 
lemon  peel  (it  would  be  better  to  use  a 
little  essence  of  lemon  instead  of  the 
lemon  peel).  Boil  all  these  ingredients 
over  a  slow  fire  until  the  flour  is  well 
dissolved.  Prepare  a  shallow  dish  with 
almond  cakes  or  maccaroons,  and  pour 
the  mixture  through  a  sieve  on  the 
cakes.    This  is  to  be  eaten  cold. 

Spinach  With  Ego  Garnish. — Pick 
over  one  peck  spinach,  wash  until  clean, 
cook  in  boiling  water  until  tender, 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Turn  into  a 
colander,  let  cold  water  run  through  it, 
drain  very  dry  and  chop  it  fine.  Fif- 
teen minutes  before  serving  put  into  a 
shallow  stewpan  a  large  tablespoonful 
butter,  a  teaspoonful  salt,  a  saltspoon- 
ful- of  pepper,  and  a  saltspoonful  nut- 
meg. When  melted  add  the  spinach 
and  place  where  it  will  become  very 
hot,  but  not  burn.  When  ready  to 
serve  turn  in  a  round  vegetable  dish 
and  garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs  cut 
lengthwise  into  four  or  six  pieces,  and 
laid  on  the  edge  of  the  spinach  pointing 
toward  the  center^ 

Banana  Salad. — Put  into  a  small 
bowl  or  saucepan  the  yolk  of  one  egg, 
one  saltspoonful  salt  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  powdered  sugar.  Stir  in  oil 
slowly  till  one  cup  has  been  used,  add- 
ing two  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice  as 
needed  to  thin  it.  Color  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  dressing  with  a  tiny  bit  of  pre- 
pared green  color  paste  and  then  stir 
this  into  the  whole,  using  only  enough 
to  give  a  pale  tint  of  green.  Just  be- 
fore serving  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
thick,  whipped  cream.  Cut  four  ba- 
nanas twice  lengthwise  and  then  each 
piece  into  quarters.  Put  two  small 
lettuce  leaves  together,  lay  several 
pieces  of  banana  on  the  lettuce  and 
cover  with  the  dressing.  Arrange 
these  portions  on  a  large  platter  and 
garnish  with  the  tiny  center  leaves. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Silver  spoons  that  have  become  dis- 
colored by  eggs  may  be  cleaned  readily 
by  rubbing  with  a  solt  cloth  and  a  little 
dry  salt. 

To  kill  roaches,  make  a  paste  of  flour, 
hot  water  and  phosphorous,  using  a 
half  pint  of  paste  and  about  ten  cents 
worth  of  phosphorous.  Place  on  small 
pieces  of  board,  where  the  roaches 
come,  and  they  will  eat  and  die. 

Kerosene  oil  may  be  entirely  removed 
from  light  carpets,  rugs  or  woolen 
goods  by  covering  the  oil  spot  thickly 
with  buckwheat  flour  and  letting  it  re- 
main twelve  hours,  then  brushing  it  off 
and  applying  fresh  flour  until  the  oil 
has  disappeared. 

In  filling  cracks  in  plaster  mix  plas- 
ter of  Paris  with  vinegar  instead  of 
water.  It  will  be  like  a  mass  of  putty. 
Push  it  into  the  cracks  and  smooth  off 
with  an  old  caseknife.  The  plaster  will 
not  become  hard  for  half  an  hour  if 
mixed  with  vinegar,  but  if  water  is 
used  it  will  become  hard  immediately, 
almost  before  you  have  time  to  use  it. 

To  remove  a  tight  ring  from  the 
finger,  take  a  long  thread  of  silk  and 
put  one  end  under  the  ring  and  draw 
it  through  several  inches,  holding  it 
with  the  thumb  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Then  wind  the  long  end  of  the 
silk  tightly  around  the  finger  down  to 
the  nail.  Take  hold  of  the  short  end  of 
the  silk,  and,  holding  it  toward  the 
finger  end,  unwind  it,  and  the  silk 
pressing  against  the  ring  will  with- 
draw it. 


Bread 


and 


Butter 


That  is  what  we  work  for,  and  what  most 
persons  strive  to  get  now-a-days.  We  find  it 
necessary  in  times  like  these  to  buy  in  the  best 
markets  of  the  world  from  first  hands  and  for 
cash,  to  meet  competition  and  to  hold  trade. 
Read  our  regular  prices — entire  stock  equally 


low. 


RICE 


Is  a  great  standby.  If  people  would  accustom 
themselves  to  use  more  of  it,  they  would  be 
better  off  physically  and  financiaUy. 

25  lbs.  Extra  Table  Rice  for  $1. 


We  pay  the  freight  100  miles  with  85  orders. 


Domestic  Sardines,  3  tins  for  10c 
No.  1  String  Beans,  tins  only  5c 
Royal  Ladies'  Polish,  bottle  5c 
Bixby's  Large  Stove  Polish,  2lc 
Frank  Siddall's  Soap  7\c 


We   guarantee   to  SAVE  you  20  per  cent. 


China  Preserved  Ginger  30c 
Universal(25c)Can  Openers,  15c 

Carving  Sets,  light  steel  30c 

Golden  Gate  Corned  Beef, 

2-lb.  tins  15c 

Our  $l.f5  boxes  Tea  Cut  to  $1.00 
PURE  Guava  Jelly,  glass  9c 
Juvenile  Bicycles,  $8,  $10,  $14 
High  Grade  Bicycles,  1896, 

only  $50 

Goblets,  each  2Jc,  3c,  4c 

Delicatesse  Cheese  Pots  25c 

Imported  Bluing,  »-lb  8c 

Unmatchable  flay 
flerchandizing. .  .  . 

At  the  most  popular  people's  store  In  Cali- 
fornia. We  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
Cheapest  Reliable  House  on  the  Coast. 

ARE  YOC  INTERESTED?  If  not,  will  you 
address  a  letter  to  our  Advertising  Depart- 
ment and  state  whether  there  Is  anything  we 
can  do  to  Interest  you  and  sell  you  goods? 
We'll  mail  you  a  pretty  souvenir  worth  the 
trouble  from  that 


BUSY  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 

CASH 

STORE, 

414, 416, 418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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Preserving  Small  Skins. 


As  the  camping  season  is  at  hand, 
and  many  of  our  young  men  may  take 
to  the  mountains,  prey  upon  the  inhab- 
itants and  wish  to  preserve  mementoes 
of  the  slaughter,  the  following  direc- 
tions from  the  Country  Gentleman  may 
do  to  put  in  their  gun-cases  : 

Clean  off  all  the  flesh  and  fatty 
matter  on  the  flesh  side,  after  which 
wash  that  side  with  a  strong  lye  made 
from  wood  ashes,  and  follow  that  wash- 
ing very  soon  with  one  of  sperm  oil. 
Rub  such  parts  as  are  not  soft  enough 
until  they  are,  and  the  work  is  done. 
Skins  of  animals  of  the  squirrel  size 
may  be  tanned  in  from  five  to  ten  min- 
utes ;  of  the  cat  and  rabbit  in  ten  to  fif- 
teen ;  lambs  in  fifteen  to  twenty,  and 
calf  skins  in  thirty  minutes.  The  lye 
must  not  be  allowed  to  work  too  long, 
or  it  will  consume  the  fiber,  and,  eat- 
ing through  the  skin,  will  loosen  the 
hair.  The  design  is  to  have  the  lye  con- 
sume or  destroy  the  gluten  only,  and  to 
use  the  oil  to  preserve  the  fiber  and 
hair,  all  of  which  will  be  realized  if  the 
lye  and  oil  are  properly  used.  Rubbing 
the  hair  with  dry  sawdust  will  cleanse 
it  and  give  it  a  bright,  glossy  appear- 
ance. 

Stretch  the  skin  on  a  piece  of  thick 
plank  and  tack  the  edges,  the  flesh  side 
being  uppermost.  Then  scrape  off  all 
the  flesh,  fat,  etc.,  being  careful  to 
avoid  cutting  the  skin.  Then  mix  equal 
parts  of  salt  and  alum,  finely  powdered, 
with  rye  flour  into  a  paste  sufficient  to 
cover  the  skin  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  If  there  is  only  one,  it  should  be 
doubled  and  pressed  by  laying  a  shingle 
or  piece  of  board  upon  it,  with  a  weight 
upon  this.  If  there  are  several,  they 
may  be  laid  in  pairs,  the  flesh  sides  to- 
gether and  then  pressed.  In  this  state 
they  are  to  lie  for  ten  days,  when  for  a 
thick  skin  the  dressing  should  be  re- 
peated. When  the  skin  is  fully  "tawed" 
(not  tanned)  it  is  shaken  out,  and  again 
stretched  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
chalk,  and  then  with  pumice  stone  until 
it  will  take  in  no  more  chalk,  and  is 
quite  dry  and  nice.  It  is  then  well 
shaken  and  beaten,  and  is  ready  for 
use.  Mole  skins  dressed  in  this  way 
make  beautiful  gloves  or  trimmings. 


First  soak  the  skins  in  cold  water  until 
soft.  (If  just  taken  off,  they  will  not 
need  soaking.)  Then  scrape  the  flesh 
and  grease  off.  This  can  be  done  over 
a  half-round  post.  Set  one  end  on  the 
ground  and  have  the  other  as  high  as 
the  hips.  Place  the  skin  over  the  post 
so  as  to  lean  against  the  end  of  the 
post,  and  hold  the  neck  of  the  skin.  In 
place  of  a  beam-knife,  a  long  carving- 
knife  can  be  used  by  winding  a  cloth  on 
the  point,  so  both  ends  can  be  held  to 
scrape  the  skin  with  the  middle  of  the 
knife.  Next  make  a  liquor  by  dissolv- 
ing one  pound  of  alum  and  one  pound  of 
salt  together  in  two  or  three  gallons  of 
water.  Set  the  liquor  to  cool  and  put 
the  skins  in.  Stir  them  so  that  the 
liquor  reaches  all  parts  of  the  skin,  and 
let  them  remain  in  the  liquor  from  six 
to  ten  days,  or  longer,  if  in  no  hurry 
for  the  skins.  Then  dry  them  in  a  cool 
place.   

Dampen  them  by  hanging  up  in  a  cel- 
lar over  night,  and  then  stretch  them 
out.  This  can  be  done  over  a  spade 
turned  handle  down.  (Or  a  stretcher 
can  be  made  by  nailing  a  piece  of  \\- 
inch  plank,  2J  feet  long  by  8  inches 
wide,  in  the  center  of  a  2-inch  plank,  10 
inches  wide  by  3  feet  long,  in  the  form 
of  a  T,  and  sawing  a  slit  in  the  top 
of  the  upright  piece  and  fitting  in  a 
piece  of  iron  or  an  old  hoe  blade.)  To 
clean  the  fur,  put  6  or  8  inches  of  hard- 
wood sawdust  (the  finer  the  better)  into 
the  bottom  of  a  barrel  and  put  the 
skins  in,  putting  more  sawdust  among 
and  over  them  ;  then  stand  in  the  bar- 
rel and  tread  them  until  the  fur  is  clean. 
The  liquor  will  keep  along  time,  and  as 
used  can  be  renewed  by  adding  alum 
and  salt. 

Take  of  saltpeter  one  part;  salt,  two 
parts  ;  alum,  two  parts  ;  pulverize 
finely  and  mix  thoroughly.  From  the 
skins  remove  all  fleshy  parts  ;  if  they 


have  been  dried,  vou  must  soak  them  in 
water  to  soften  them.  Then  give  the 
skins  a  thin  coating  of  the  mixture, 
turn  the  sides  in,  roll  them  up,  and  lay 
aside  for  a  few  days.  The  thicker  the 
skin,  the  longer  they  must  lie.  A  squir- 
rel requires  about  three  days  and  a  rab- 
bit skin  would  require,  probably,  four 
or  five,  and  perhaps  six  days.  A  little 
practice  will  be  the  best  teacher  in  this. 
Now  take  them  and  rinse  thoroughly, 
removing  all  the  mixture  ;  wring  them 
out  well ;  keep  rubbing  them  between 
the  hands  and  pulling  them  in  every  di- 
rection until  perfectly  dry.  By  follow- 
ing the  above  directions  you  will  have 
skins  as  soft  as  velvet.  The  more  you 
rub  and  pull  them,  the  softer  they  will 
be.   

A  foreign  journal  describes  a  watch 
made  in  Switzerland  that  calls  out  the 
hours  in  a  voice  like  that  of  a  human 
being.  This  mechanical  curiosity  is 
the  invention  of  one  Casimir  Livan, 
who  based  its  principles  upon  his 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
phonograph.  The  case,  instead  of  con- 
taining a  striking  apparatus,  as  some 
of  the  late  costly  watches  do,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  phonographic  cylinder, 
which  is  fitted  with  a  sensitive  photo- 
graphic plate,  which  has  received  the 
impression  of  a  human  voice  before  be- 
ing inserted  in  the  watch. 


Deafness  Cannot  Ite  Cured 

Hy  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach,  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional 
remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian  Tube. 
When  this  tube  gets  inflamed  you  have  a  rumbling 
sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it  is  entirely 
closed  Deafness  is  the  result,  and  unless  the  in- 
Uamation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  restored 
to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  destroyed 
forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  mucous  surracee. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

«-Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


An  evidence  of  the  striking  uniform- 
ity of  size  among  the  Japanese  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  recent  measurements 
taken  of  an  infantry  regiment  showed 
no  variations  exceeding  two  inches  in 
height  or  twenty  pounds  in  weight. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULTS 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

'  A  Safe  Spffdr  and  Positive  Core 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hnnei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drucKists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


w 

BETTER  THAN  16  TO  I. 

We  are  constructing  14  miles  of  fence  for  a  Michi- 
gan railway.  As  an  inducement  to  sell  right  of  way, 
farmers  were  given  choice  of  fences.  All  but  two 
preferred  the  Page.  An  elastic  fence  supported  by 
such  solid  tact*  is  invincible. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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ENC 

:  WIRE. 

All  horizontal  lines  arecahlcs;  not  affectrd  by  heat 
and  cold-  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  fullinforniation 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalh,  III. 


POISON 

For  Farm  and  Orchard  Pests, 

Strychnine,  Phosphorus,  Carbon  Bisulphide, 
Paris  Green,  London  Purple.  VI  bale  Oil  Soap, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Low's  Bait  Oil,  in  lots  to  suit. 

J.  R.  GATES  &  CO., 

DRUGGISTS, 

417  San."'. me  St.,  S.  P. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST, 

Certain  in  Its  effects  ana  never  busters. 
Read  proofs  below 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Butepoint,  L  L,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15.  1894. 
Dr.  B.J.  Erndall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  up  with  a  rtpiivin.  I  got  htm 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spnvln  Ifl  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  S1S0 
for  the  same  horse.  I  onlv  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  1  got  $120  for  using  $3  worth  of  Kendal  I  s  Spavin 
Cure,  W.  S.  Marsdkn. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich..  Dec.  IB  1HVS. 
T)r  B.  J.Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  f»-r  Curb   <>n  two 
horses  and  ltis  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

ArocsT  Frf.dk.rick. 
Price  *l  per  Bottle. 
KorsBle  bv  all  Druggists,  or  address 
DR.  B.  ,T.  KENDALL.  CO  HP  ANT, 

ENOSBURC.H    FALLS,  VT. 


Monarch  ^  Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L.  C.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 
 also  

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEAN'DKO,  CAL. 
WM.  H.  GRAY  General  Agent. 


HAY 
PRESSES. 


Write 

I.J.TRUMAN  &  CO., 

San  Francisco, 

For  Catalogue  and 
Prices. 


TRACTION  ENGINEffor  sale  cheap. 


BICYCLES 


t'Ai  Cash— Balance  in 
six  monthly  installments;  quality  guaranteed. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO., 

Office:  Mills  Building. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


O.K. HAY  PRESS 


Write  lor  prices  and  our  book,  Story  ola  Hay  Press 
Scott  Hay  Press  Co.  707  W.  8  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Standard 
Mowers. 


Write  to 

Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal.. 

For  Catalogue 
and  Prices. 


Reliable 

Steel 
Hay  Rake.  I 


Our  IMPLEMENTS 
ARE  THE 
STANDARD  of  the 

World— the 
Model  for  others  to 
Copy. 


1  he  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
Be  Sf'KE  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 
O.  W.  York  &  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  lit. 


B 


KEEPERS 

Sample  copy  oi 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  OCT  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazmu.  and  Catalog,  of  D 1 1  OUrrLICO 
FUEL.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  .>Iedina,0. 


SOLD  AT  WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. 


Or. 


ranges 

are  heavy  feeders  of  Potash. 
Potash  exerts  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit.  As  many 
soils  are  largely  deficient  in 
Potash,  a  heavy  application  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  12%  of 

Actual  Potash 

should  be  made.  The  best 
groves  in  the  state  will  bear 
testimony  to  these  facts. 

Our  pamphlets  arc  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latc>t  researches  on  the  subject  of  icrtilizatinn,  and 
are  P-ally  heipful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

qi  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

HEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VEHICLES M%  HARNESS 


ALL  KINDS, 


Saved 


ALL  KINDS. 


No.  600.    Price  |65. 

Top  KucRleH  »70to»125 

Road   H       ,n-                                    40  to  6© 

T»  i>-Sr»t  WugoDH                             50  to  1  lO 

Phaeton*  1  OO  to  ISO 

Kurriex  and  Carriages  125  to  200 

Harness                                                 8  to  35 

Carts                                                15  to  25 

WE  SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  Catalogue  or  call 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO., 

36V4  l  BKMONT  >T..  BAM  FRANCISCO. 


NEW    VORK.  CHftMPION. 


Best    Self-Dump  Rake. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
Four  sizes—*  ft.,  9  ft.,  10  ft.,  12  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  Steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG.  Gen. 
Agt.,  157  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


|D0  YOU  HAUL? 

*  '  Hay.  Grain.  Wood.  Stumps,  Stones.  i 


Hay,  Gruin,  Wood,  Stumps,  Stone*. 
Apple*  from  the  orchard.  Silage  com 
from  the  field— Oh!  anything?  _ 

ThS5&Z  "HANDY"  FARM  TRUCK 


Entirely  of  Steel. 
Light  and  V"  l\W  That  makes  it  cheap, 
i  ►  STRONC.  V^J^isn't  that  what  you 
have  been  wanting  for  years  .'   When  you 
buy  a  "HANDY"  you  ALWAYS  have  a 

wagon— It  will  last  a  life  time.   „ 

GUARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS. 

Sold  by  all  reputable  Jobbers  and  Imple. 
ment  dealers.    Write  for  circulars,  FREE,  w 
Bettendorf  Axle  Co..  Davenport,  la.  J 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
723  /YIMRKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AH  Tear.   :  A.  VAlf  DER  NAH.LEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlaatlon 
Assay,  *25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  Of 
assavine.  ISO.  F.stablished  lflM.  Send  for  Circular.  • 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.   JrtCK.SON    at  CO. 
Sole  Agenta.     -      -      Mo.  326  Market  street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,;CAL, 
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Near  the  Santa  Fe  roundhouse,  Los 
ADgeles,  Cal.,  is  a  unique  factory 
where  are  made  splints  for  the  use  of 
surgeons  in  bandaging  broken  limbs 
from  a  fibrous  material  that  possesses 
especial  adaptability  for  the  purpose — 
the  wood  of  the  yucca  palm,  which 
grows  plentifully  on  the  Mojave  desert, 
trimmed  into  logs  ten  feet  long  and 
from  ten  inches  upward  in  diameter. 
They  are  shipped  to  the  factory,  where 
they  are  stripped  of  bark  and  carefully 
inspected.  About  half  or  more  of  the 
logs  contain  what  might  be  called 
flaws,  or  kidney-colored  masses,  so 
hard  that  the  machinery  used  cannot 
cut  them.  Nobody  seems  able  to  ex- 
plain how  these  formations  are  caused, 
but  they  make  the  men  at  the  factory 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  spoil  much 
timber.  The  logs  are  sawed  up  into 
suitable  lengths,  a  length  put  into  a 
lathe,  and  a  iong  knife  is  pressed 
against  it,  taking  off  a  shaving  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  use  to  be  made 
of  it.  This  long  shaving  or  board  is 
then  cut  into  smaller  pieces  and  put 
away  in  racks  to  dry,  for  the  trees  are 
cut  up  when  green,  it  being  impossible 
to  soften  them  after  they  are  dried. 
(Although  they  grow  in  the  desert  and 
Blook  parched  to  the  eye,  they  are  full 
i  I  of  water  and  weigh  so  much  when 
Igreen  that  they  sink  in  water.  The 

■  poorer  quality  of  the  yucca  is  cut  up 
linto  narrow  strips  which  are  fastened 

■  around  young  fruit  trees  to  protect 
[them  from  sunburn  and  the  attack  of 
il  rabbits,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
[found  to  answer  admirably,  and  a  great 
Imany  of  them  are  used.  But  the  use 
lof  this  material  upon  which  the  great- 
lest  hope  of  ultimate  profit  is  based  is 
[for  splints,  for  which  it  is  much  better 
[adapted  than  any  other  material  used, 

as  well  as  being  cheaper. 


M.  Deplay  says  green  wood,  when 
cut  down,  contains  about  45%  of  its 
weight  in  moisture.  In  the  forests  of 
central  Europe  wood  cut  down  in 
winter  holds  at  the  end  of  the  following 
summer  more  than  40%  of  water. 
Wood  kept  for  several  years  in  a  dry 
place  retains  from  15  to  20%  of  water. 
Wood  which  has  been  thoroughly  desic- 
cated will,  when  exposed  to  air  under 
ordinary  citcumstances,  absorb  5%  of 
water  in  the  first  three  days,  and  will 
continue  to  absorb  it  until  it  reaches 
from  14  to  16%  as  a  normal  standard. 
The  amount  fluctuates  above  and  be- 
low this  standard  according  to  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  M.  Violette 
found  that,  by  exposing  green  wood  to 
a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  it  lost  45% 
of  its  weight,  which  accords  with  ob- 
servations of  M.  Deplay.  He  further 
found  that,  by  exposing  small  prisms 
of  wood  one-half  inch  square  aud  eight 
inches  long,  cut  out  of  billets  that  had 
been  stored  for  two  years,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  superheated  steam  for  two 
hours,  they  lost  from  15  to  45%  of  their 
weight,  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  steam,  which  varied  from  257° 
F.  to  437°  F.  (125°  C.  to  225°  C.) 


On  the  California  Railway  from  Oak- 
land to  Laundry  Farm,  six  miles,  will 
soon  run  the  first  electric  locomotive 
in  this  State,  now  building  by  Ingler  & 
Atkinson,  Oakland.  It  is  an  exact 
miniature  duplicate  of  the  one  that 
hauls  the  B.  &  O.  trains  through  the 
Baltimore  tunnel,  and  which  was  illus- 
trated and  described  at  length  in  a 
recent  issue  of  this  paper.  Loaded, 
complete,  it  will  weigh  about  thirty 
tons.   

An  odd  kind  of  headgear  has  been 
adopted  for  the  use  of  the  Italian  gar- 
rison artillery — a  "telephonic  bon- 
net "  —worn  by  the  gun  detachment 
commanders,  so  that  they  may  be  in 
constant  communication  with  the  of- 
ficer commanding  the  battery  or  fort. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890, 
there  were  in  this  country  249,273  In- 
dians. Hoke  Smith,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  they  now  number  about 
300,000,  and  are  increasing. 

For  an  outside  stucco,  hydraulic  ce- 
ment and  clean,  sharp  sand,  mixed 
with  fresh  water  to  the  consistency  of 


plasterer's  mortar,  is  used.  A  coat  is 
applied,  and  a  second  coat  over  this  be- 
fore the  first  has  dried.  The  gravel 
must  be  washed  so  clean  that  it  will 
not  discolor  clean  water. 


The  Largest  Systems. 

The  Railway  Age  prints  the  follow- 
ing list  in  order  of  the  sixteen  leading 
systems  of  this  country,  with  the  mile- 
age, as  follows: 
t.  Pennsylvania  system  8,882 

2.  Cnicago  &  Northwestern  7,931 

3.  Atchison  7,555 

4.  Burlington  7,304 

5.  Canadian  Pacific  7,103 

6.  Southern  Pacific   6,717 

7.  St.  Paul  6,169 

8.  Missouri  Pacific  5,386 

9.  Southern  Railway  4,644 

10.  Union  Pacific  4.459 

11.  Northern  Pacific  4.362 

12.  Illinois  Central  4,332 

13.  Great  Northern  4,256 

14.  Rock  Island  3,573 

15.  Grand  Trunk  3,512 

16.  Louisville  &  Nashville  3,163 


A  French  chemist  has  made  a  blue 
soap  which  will  render  unnecessary 
the  bluing  in  laundry  work.  In  ordi- 
nary soap  he  incorporates  a  solution 
of  aniline  green  in  strong  acetic  acid. 
The  alkali  of  the  soap  converts  the 
green  into  blue,  uniformly  coloring  the 
mass. 


A  Motorman's  Life. 


FULL  OF  HARDSHIPS,  EXPOSURE  AND 
CONSTANT  DANGER. 


The  Great  Strain  on  a  Man's  Nerves  Sufficient 
in  Itself  to  Wreck  Him  in  a  Short 
Time.    The  Experience  of  a 
Well-Known  Motorman. 

From  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Enquirer. 

The  life  of  a  motorman  is  not  a  bed  of  roses. 
He  is  subjected  to  many  hardships,  especially 
in  the  winter,  when  he  is  exposed  to  the  cold 
and  snow.  Even  in  the  summer  he  must  bear 
the  intense  heat  which  beats  down  upon  him. 
Considerable  nerve  and  self-possession  is 
neessary  in  a  good  motorman,  for  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  his  passengers  are  at  stake.  One 
of  the  best  known  electric  motormen  in  this 
city  is  William  Frazer,  who  is  at  present  run- 
ning a  car  on  the  Cumminsville  electric  line. 
He  is  not  only  well  known  to  his  fellow  em- 
ployes, but  to  the  people  who  travel  on  his 
car.  Mr.  Frazer  is  a  young  man  about  twenty- 
six  years  of  age  and  resides  with  his  wife  and 
child  at  144  Betts  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Frazer  was  taken  with 
serious  stomach  troubles.  He  bought  several 
kinds  of  medicine  which  were  recommended 
to  him,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  give  him 
even  temporary  benefit.  An  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  that  famous  renredy  known  as  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  told  him 
to  try  them.  Frazer  was  almost  discouraged, 
but  took  the  advice.  To  a  reporter  of  the  En- 
quirer he  said : 

"lean  most  heartily  recommend  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Pink  Pills.  They  are  all  that  is  claimed 
for  them;  in  fact,  they  advertise  themselves 
better  than  any  medicine  I  ever  saw.  I  was 
seized  some  time  ago  with  a  bad  attack  of  in- 
digestion. My  stomach  hurt  me  nearly  all  the 
time  and  I  could  not  digest  my  food.  The  pain 
was  almost  unbearable  and  I  found  nothing 
that  would  give  me  relief.  I  confess  that 
when  I  bought  the  first  box  of  Pink  Pills  I 
liadn'tmuch  confidence  in  their  efficacy,  be- 
cause I  had  tried  so  many  things  without  suc- 
cess that  I  was  almost  discouraged.  Before  I 
had  taken  one  box  I  was  decidedly  better. 
Two  boxes  cured  me  entirely.  While  I  have 
been  under  the  weather  from  other  causes, 
my  indigestion  has  never  returned.  If  it 
ever  should  I  know  just  what  to  do.  I  have  so 
much  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  Pink  Pills 
that  if  I  ever  get  real  sick  again  with  any  dis- 
order I  shall  use  some  of  them.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me,  I  assure  you,  to  testify  to  the  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  these  Pink  Pills.  They  not 
only  tone  the  stomach,  but  regulate  the  bow- 
els and  act  as  a  mild  cathartic." 

Mr.  Frazer's  testimonial  means  something. 
He  speaks  from  personal  experience,  and  any 
one  who  doubts  that  he  received  the  benefits 
stated  can  easily  verify  the  assertion  by  call- 
ing on  Mr.  Frazer  or  seeing  him  some  time 
while  he  is  on  his  car. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness 
to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves. 
They  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  form, 
by  the  dozen  or  hundred)  at  50  cents  a  box,  or 
six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all 
druggists,  or  directly  by  mail  from  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4*  General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

I&~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


ATTENTION,  DAIRY/WEN. 

I  have  purchased  the  stock  of  the  Davis  and  Rankin  Building  &  Manu- 
facturing Company  at  this  place,  and  have  all  sizes  of  Davis  Farm  Cream 
Separators — Hand,  Belt  and  Steam  Tuibine — guaranteed  to  be  the  latest  and 
most  perfect  Separator  manufactured.  To  close  this  stock  I  will  sell  these  ma- 
chines at  30  per  cent  less  than  list  price.  This  is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
Address,  K.  J.  McHUGH,  35  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LAMENESS  CURED  BY 

A  few  applications.  If  your  horse  is  lame  and  you  cannot  locate  It 
apply  the  Elixir,  which  locates  lameness  by  remaining  moist  on  the 
part  affected,  the  rest  drying  out.  A  few  more  applications  will 
effect  a  cure.   Never  scars  or  changes  the  hair. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  the  standard  remedy  for  Colic,  Curbs,  Splints,  Contracted  and 
Knotted  Cords,  Shoe  Boils,  Callous  of  all  kinds,  etc.  Will  relieve 
all  Spavins,  Ring  Bone,  Cockle  Joints,  etc.  It  is  warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.   Highly  endorsed  by  prominent  horsemen. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rnumatism,  La  Grippe,  Pneumonia, 
Lameness,  all  Joint  Affections,  etc  Sample  of  either  Elixir  sent 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Price  of  either  Elixir 
is  only  50  cents,  and  they  can  be  bought  of  any  druggist,  or  will  be 
sent,  charges  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  E.  Beverly  Street    Boston,  Mass. 


Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 

UP    TO    DATE ! 


T™" DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 


F^OR  F»0\A/ER. 


THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per  hour.  It  is  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  and  which  is  based  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  five-horse  power  Gasoline  Engines,  using  gasoline  (74°),  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  parafflne  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas,  ten  hourB'  run,  1000  feet  $2  00 

Gasoline  (74  dag.),  ten  hours'  run.  8%  gallons  @  14c.  .    1  25 

Coal  Oil,  ten  hours'  run.  7!^  gallons  @  10c   75 

Crude  Petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  10  gallons  @  3c   48 

Crude  Petroleum  (30  deg\),  parafflne  base.  13  gallons  @  5c   65 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7  gallons  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon=21  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours'  run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafflne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  Mill  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  60  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  aminimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  parafflne  base  at  l-10c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  Mc  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  lHc  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2J4c  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND  FOR   CIRCULARS   AND  PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    TVV'F^'G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Cal. 


JUST  WHAT  YOD  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering  Poultry  Houses,  Sheds  and  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT  A  SHALL  COST. 
250  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  and  Paint  Complete  


S4.U0 


PARAFFLNE  PAINT  CO., 


 116  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

524  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


YES,  A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  flARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.   87.50  the  100. 

DO  you  live  in  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  oraDge  family  will  not  endure  the 
wSather  ?  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit  ?  Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.  It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  watrr  than  any  other  root.  $15.00  and  *20.00  the  100. 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  $10.00  to  $30.00  the  100  for  general  stock 
Special  sizes  on  application. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—An  experimental  petroleum  well  is  being 
sunk  near  Redlands,  Cal. 

—An  oil  well  recently  struck  at  Coalinga  is 
reported  to  have  flowed  eighty  barrels  in  four 
hours. 

—The  semi-centennial  occupation  of  Califor- 
nia by  Americans  will  be  celebrated  at  Mon- 
terey July  4-7. 

—The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Co.  is 
projecting  a  new  air-line  railroad  from  Victor, 
San  Bernardino  Co.,  to  Silver  City,  N.  M. 

— California  has  a  monopoly  in  this  country 
in  the  growing  of  olives.  The  crop  of  '95 
brought  $250,000  to  the  growers,  and  this  year 
it  is  estimated  at  *3,000,000. 

—The  San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Rail- 
road directors  have  let  a  contract  for  seven 
new  locomotives— four  freight  and  three  pas- 
senger. They  will  be  ready  for  use  in  ninety 
days,  when  the  road  will  be  finished  to 
Fresno. 

—The  representative  of  the  American 
Trading  Company  in  Japan,  Mr.  Morse,  has 
obtained  from  the  Korean  Government  a  con- 
cession for  the  fli  st  railroad  in  Korea,  between 
Seoul  and  Chemulpo.  The  distance  by  road  is 
26  miles,  but  by  rail  it  will  be  30. 

— A  Federal  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
purchase  of  a  San  Francisco  postoffice  site 
nine  years  ago  and  a  site  secured  at  a  price 
which  appeared  reasonably  dear.  It  is  now 
suggested  that  before  the  close  of  the  century 
work  should  begin  on  the  proposed  edifice. 

—The  basis  of  this  year's  Home  Product 
Exhibition  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  this 
city  is  that  two  committees  of  equal  number 
from  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  the  Manu- 
facturers' and  Producers'  Association  will 
have  joint  charge  of  the  exposition,  that  all 
net  profits  over  $10,000  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  organizations,  and 
in  case  of  a  deficit  the  M.  and  P.  Association 
would  not  be  responsible. 

—The  Los  Angeles  Times  reports  that  the 
Producer's  Oil  Company  has  completed  a  40,- 
000-barrel  iron  tank  alongside  the  Pacific  Oil 
Refining  and  Supply  Company's  tank  of  equal 
capacity.  A  few  hundred  feet  distant  is  the 
iron  tank  of  the  Union  Oil  Company,  having 
a  capacity  of  about  30,000  barrels.  In  another 
quarter  of  the  city  are  the  iron  tanks  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  aggregating  55.000 
barrels.  These  tanks  combined  give  Los 
Angeles  an  iron  tankage  of  over  175,000 
barrels.  It  has  been  but  a  few  months  since 
there  was  not  an  iron  oil  tank  it  the  city. 
The  Oil  Exchange  sold  100  barrels  of  oil 
Monday  at  $1  per  barrel.  Reports  from  the 
oil  district  are  encouraging,  and  indications 
point  to  remarkable  activity  in  drilling  opera- 
tions. 

— It  is  estimated  that  San  Francisco  will 
receive  this  year  150,OUO,000  feet  of  redwood 
and  250,000,000  feet  of  pine.  The  total  cut  of 
the  State  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  500,- 
000,000  feet,  of  which  there  will  be  230,000,000 
feet  of  redwood  from  Humboldt,  Del  Norte, 
Mendocino  and  Sonoma  counties,  and  30,000,- 
000  feet  south  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 
The  rest  of  the  cut  will  be  out  in  the  interior 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Sacramento  to 
to  those  of  the  San  Joaquin,  along  the  great 
mountain  slopes,  where  fine  timber  grows. 
Yellow  and  sugar  pine  of  various  descriptions 
will  make  up  ihe  balance  of  the  cut.  Besides 
this,  there  will  be  shipped  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia from  the  Puget  sound  country  and  the 
Columbia  river  about  75,000,000  feet  of  pine, 
which  will  make,  consumed  in  the  State  and 
shipped  from  its  borders,  between  $00,000,000 
and  900,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

— H.  A.  Butters  has  returned  to  Oakland 
from  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  he  recently 
bought  the  street  railway  lines  of  that  city, 
which  will  be  converted  into  electric  lines. 
He  says:  "  I  succeeded  in  buying  up  the  en- 
tire street  railway  system  of  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, or,  rather,  I  bought  all  the  lines  in  that 
city,  for  there  was  no  system.  Some  were 
mule  lines,  some  used  goats,  and  others  steam 
locomotives.  There  were  in  all  150  miles  of 
road.  The  purchase  was  made  in  the  interest 
of  a  syndicate  of  London  and  South  African 
capitalists.  When  in  South  Africa  I  was  in- 
strumental in  buying  a  large  number  of  roads 
in  the  Transvaal  and  turning  them  into  elec- 
tric lines.  I  saw  at  a  glance,  when  I  visited 
Mexico  last  fall,  that  the  same  thing  could  be 
done  there.  Coal  is  $20  a  ton  in  Mexico.  All 
the  coal  is  imported.  Recently  the  city  began 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  to  drain  the  city. 
Mexico  has  never  been  a  very  healthy  place 
on  account  of  the  bad  drainage.  This  tunnel 
will  be  completed  at  a  cost  of  $13, 000, 000.  I 
bought  the  right  to  use  the  water  after  it 
had  been  drained  from  the  valley.  The  city 
is  very  high,  but  is  surrounded  by  mountains. 
The  fall  of  water  will  give  enough  power  to 
make  a  10,000  H.  P.  electric  current— more 
than  enough  to  run  the  entire  street  car  sys- 
tem and  enable  us  to  sell  power  to  others  for 
general  use." 

—The  Supreme  Court  of  California  is  called 
upon  to  adjudicate  a  case  involving  over  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  result  turns 
upou  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  "their" 
as  it  appears  in  a  contract.  The  sentence  is 
as  follows : 

And  at  their  option  the  Adams  Company  is  to 
have  the  use  of  all  the  machinery  and  coal-hoisting 
appliances  now  in  use  by  the  Southern  Companies. 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  word  is  a  pronoun 
standing  tor  an  antecedent  noun  in  the  sen- 
tence, but  there  are  two  such  nouns,  and  the 
question  is  to  which  one  does  it  refer.  It 
is  said  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's 
lawyer  did  not  see  the  possibilities  of  the 
queer  bit  of  grammar  until  long  after  the  liti- 
gation had  begun.  It  was  admitted  in  the  first 
answer  to  the  suit,  that  the  Adams  Company 
had  the  option  of  using  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company's  machinery.  But  the  latter  com- 
pany now  rests  the  entire  case  on  the  conten- 
tion that  the  word  "  their  "  meant  the  South 


ern  Companies  and  not  the  Adams  Company. 
In  the  sentence  under  dispute  appears  the 
words  "  Adams  Company  is,"  and  the  south- 
ern Companies  claim  that  the  word  "company" 
is  therefore  written  in  the  singular  sense  and 
the  word  "their"  cannot  apply  to  it.  If  the 
writer  had  meant  it  to  apply  to  the  Adams 
Company  he  would  have  used  the  word  "its" 
instead  of  "  their."  The  other  side  claims 
that  the  word  "their"  must  refer  to  the 
Adams  Company  because  the  latter  is  the 
nearest  noun  to  the  disputed  pronoun. 


o 


Unjust 
taxation 

has  always  merited 

condemnation. 

UNJUST  tax 
is   contrary  to 
every  instinct  of 
reason  and  equi- 
ty.    Men  and 
nations  rebel 
against  it.  The 
man  who  buys 
"cheap"  harvesting  machinery  is 
doomed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man- 
ufacturer for  replacing  parts  that 
break — parts  that  wear  out  too 
soon.    This  is  unjust  taxation. 

McCORMICK  HarvestingMa- 
chines  are  built  upon  honor.  They 
insure  the  purchaser  against  extor- 
tion for  repairs;  parts  that  should 
not  break  do  not  break,  because 
scientific  figuring  enters  into  their 
construction;  parts  that  wear  do 
not  show  wear,  and  need  not  be  re- 
placed until  after  long,  hard  ser- 
vice. The  first  cost  of  a  McCor- 
mick  is  a  little  more  than  the  first 
cost  of  other  machines,  but  with 
the  McCormick  you  get  more  than 
you  pay  for,  while  with  the  others 
you  pay  for  more  than  you  get. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Kunuing 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
ihe  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
are  unequalled  for  capacity,  light- 
draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 

Chicago. 
Agents  Everywhere. 


«0» 


Traction  Engine,  60=Horse 
Power, 

F"OR  SALE  CHEAF». 

6= Horse  Power  Hay  Press, 

20  to  30  Tons  Per  Day. 
Above  been  used— will  be  sold  low. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO. 

Office:  Mills  Building. 
San  Francisco. 


what  is  -INDURINE?" 

ASBESTOS  PAINT. 
It    la   the    CHEAPEST    PAINT   ever  made. 
WHAT   IS   IT   GOOD   FOR  1 

Why.  for  whitening,  disinfecting  and  a  lire- 
retardant  In  factories,  public  buildings,  etc. 

For  painting  wood,  brick  and  cemented  buildings, 
electric  light  poles,  fences,  etc.,  and  for  protecting 
shingle  roofs  from  tire. 

It  Is  a  dry  powder  combined  with  a  chemical 
binder,  to  be  mixed  only  with  cold  water. 

It  Is  the  only  satisfactory  psiut  for  cement 
work,  hm  it  is  hot  all'ectecl  by  alkali. 

The  kind  sold  for  Inside  use  works  well  over  old 
whitewash  ;md  can  be  applied  with  brush  or  spray 
pump.  The  "Outside"  Is  made  In  white  and  sev- 
eral colors. 

KALSOMINING  MADE  EASY 

By  using  "  GUARANTEE  "  COLD  WATER 
K  II, MiMINK.  No  suction,  brush  marks  or  laps, 
does  not  rub,  scale  or  soften  with  age.  Send  for  cir- 
culars, testimonials  and  prices  to 

WIH.  Itl.'KD.  MANUFACTURER, 
'i'A  Dnvia  <t..  Room  11,      Sun  KrancUco.  Cal. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A  T  AMES,  Gait, Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  1IURKE,  8M  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelus;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 

JKIISKYS  AND  HOLSTKINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Mies  St  1  o.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Heury  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  Bale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Dauvllie.  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  HouBe,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  HorBes,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks.  Black  Mluor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.  Send  for  circular. 


PARKYIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell, 
Prop..  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  While  Langshans;  Brown.  Buff  and 
While  Leghorns;  Black  Spanish;  Black  Mlnorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekln  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 

R.  G.  HEAD.  Napa,  Cal..  breeds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs.  S1.00  a  setting.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


J.  W.  FORGE  OB  A  CO.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Fine 
Fowls  and  Eggs.  Write  to  us. 

L.  F.  EATON,  Florin.  Sac'to  Co..  Cal.,  breeder  Jer- 
sey Cattle,  EBBex  Hogs.  Plymouth  Kock  Chickens. 


'1KB  IIKKII  POULTRY  AND  EGU8.  Carman 
Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Barren  eggs  replaced. 


WILLIAM  N  I  I.KS  aj  CO., Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROYED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


MANHATTAN  BGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale.  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


MRS..I.G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison. Cal.  Bl.  Mln- 
orcas and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  6Uc  per  doz. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  forlllustratedanddescrlptlvecatalogue.  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  KURKE,  M  Market  St.,  S.  F.-BERKSHIRES. 


BERK8HIRE8  AND  POLAND-CHINA  mills, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nile*  &  Co., 
Los  Angel,  s  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


A.  P.  IIOTALING  — tlierkshires  from  Imported 
stock— Mayneld,  Sauta  Clara  Co..  Cal. 


«J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CUAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton, Reglst'd  Berkshlres. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


■J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  Pi  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self- Regulating. 
■  lot  Mater. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Hut  in  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  1 -astro  St.,      Oakland.  Cal. 


KROGH 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Successors  to 
The  8.  F.  Tool  Co. 

Builders  of  all  kinds 
of  Pumping:  Machinery 
for  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  Land. 


Triple  Acting  Pumps,  Deep  Well  Pumps, 
Windmills.  Tanks  for  Water  and  M'ine,  Link 
Uelt  Elevators  and  Conveyors,  Link  Chain  and 
Sprocket  Wheels,  Wiue  Presses  (hydraulic  or 
screw).  Grape  Crushers  and  Stemmers,  Pipe 
and  Fittings. 

OFFICES  AND  WORKS: 

51  Beale  and  9  to  If  Stevenson, 


San  Francisco, 


.ii. 


1  *  *  'i'i'i'.VihnAAJUU 


WIND  POWER 

•  ■    may  be  turned  to  irood  nccountby 

reliable  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS 

Bock  Geared  or  Direct  Stroke.  Madeof  Galvnn 
ized  Steel  or  Wood.  Sizes  6ft.  to  18ft.  Kquii.peit 
with  governors  that  govern.  No  weights,  no 
SfIJ.n^S-..^1.I2El?l.  dprBhle,  strone  and  effective. 
MOST  SUCCESSFUL  F0WF.R  Mill  MADE.  *'.U<J0.00 
worth  of  COODHUE  POWER  MILLS  in 
use  in  one  township  alone. 


WE  HAVE  BT7T         — ,,  — 

o.NEtjD.vi.iTv-  THE  BEST 

Sweep  Powers.  2  to  8  horse;  Tread  Powers,  1,2 
und  3  horse,  and  the  faiaoua  SUCCESS  1  horse 
1  rea  l  Power  adapted  to  use  of  cream  separators, 
pumping,  etc.  Much  more  of  value  that  we  can* 
not  tell  you  here  appears  in  our  New  HQ  page 
Catalogue.  It  is  FREE,  SEND  NOW  FOR  IT. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  6Vt«n. 


5hort=Horn  Bulls 

FOR  SALE. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Iladen  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 
The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  Id  1887, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  aDd  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 

WACON  AND 
PLATFORM 


HOOKER  &  CO 


SCALES 

16-18  DRUMM  STREET.  S.  F. 


FIRE  ARMS,  FISHING  TACKLE, 

BICYCLES,  SPORTING  GOODS, 
At    Wholesale  Prices. 
Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Home 
Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

EJl  a  ke,    /V\  o  f  f  1  t  t    <fe     "1"  o  w  n  e>. 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

S12  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Rranclsco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOYVNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  CO   Portland,  Or. 


SESSIONS  &  CO.. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    HLCE    RIBBON  HERD. 

We  have  several  fine  litters  coming  on.  Book  your 
orders  for  choice  pigs.  Write  for  prices  and  get  our 
circular. 


WI .  C  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 

dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE.— The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 

is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS.  TURN  TABLES,  ETC..  ETC.    Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 
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5.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  20,  1896. 

WHEAT.— While  the  market  for  future  de- 
livery has  sold  down,  spot  parcels  have  held 
to  fairly  steady  prices.  Although  the  inquiry 
is  moderate,  yet  small  available  supplies  of 
grades  suitable  for  shipping  and  milling  keep 
the  better  grades  firm.  Cold  and  unseason- 
able weather  is  tending  to  keep  the  season 
back,  which  will  cause  the  stock  of  old  wheat 
to  be  drawn  on  for  from  one  to  three  weeks 
longer  than  it  otherwise  would.  The  East- 
ern markets  have  ruled  in  buyers'  favor  for 
some  grades,  notwithstanding  millers  report 
strong  holding  of  grades  suitable  for  their 
use.  The  export  movements  from  Atlantic 
ports  have  been  disappointing,  for  it  had  been 
given  out  that  with  the  resumption  of  naviga- 
tion from  the  northern  central  States  there 
would  be  large  shipments  of  wheat  to  tide- 
water for  export  to  Europe.  The  markets 
abroad  have  been  unfavorably  affected  by  the 
small  decrease  for  two  weeks  past  of  the 
world's  visible  supply,  and  also  by  good  crop 
prospects  in  Europe.  A  late  issue  of  the  Chi- 
cago Trade  Bulletin  reports  the  April  decrease 
in  American  wheat  and  flour  stocks  13,639,000 
bushels,  against  6,757,000  bushels  in  March 
and  13,524,000  bushels  last  April.  Decrease  in 
world's  stocks,  19,537,000  bushels  in  April, 
against  11,724,000  bushels  in  April,  1894. 

In  the  local  market  buyers  and  sellers  con- 
tinue more  or  less  apart.  To  have  urgent 
wants  met  buyers  have  to  pay  full  asking 
prices,  but  to  place  a  spot  parcel  buyers'  bids 
have  to  be  accepted  by  sellers.  The  same 
condition  obtains  at  Portland  and  on  Puget 
sound.  No.  1  shipping  is  quoted  on  the  basis 
of  $1.07%,  the  better  grades  selling  higher 
and  poor  grades  selling  lower,  club  fl.10tol.15 
and  milling  $1.17@1.22%. 

Speculative  Wheat  Market.— Trading  on 
Call  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  De- 
cember delivery.  Under  strong  selling  the 
price  fluctuated  down.  There  is  a  decided 
bear  feeling  with  room  traders,  which  shows 
itself  when  there  is  the  least  sign  of  the 
market  firming  up.  At  the  East  future  de- 
liveries have  been  quite  active,  and  under 
heavy  sales  prices  declined  fully  2  cents  a 
bushel,  although  yesterday  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket was  slightly  firmer.  Speculation  seems 
to  be  largely  guided  by  sentiment  and 
weather  reports  from  Europe  and  the  great 
wheat-growing  belt  in  America,  without  re- 
gard to  the  statistical  position  of  the  cereal, 
which  must  make  itself  felt  towards  the  close 
of  the  current  year.  The  decline  in  July  and 
September  deliveries  or  options  was  not  gen- 
erally looked  for  at  the  East.  There  it  was 
the  opinion  they  would  sell  up;  and  acting  on 
this  belief,  the  majority  of  dealers  went  long 
only  to  unload  at  declining  prices. 

The  closing  prices  per  bushel  at  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  per  cental,  were  as  follows : 


Thursday..  .62?* 

Friday  61M 

Saturday..  .61  !a 
Monday  .  ...60M 
Tuesday — 60ss 


i — Chicago — . 
May.  July. 


61  is 
6Pa 


,  San  Francisco  , 

Sept.  Dec.  Seller  '06 

64  1  05V4 

63>„  1  04% 

63H  1  04 '» 

62  1  03?a       1  003S 

83V4  1  03% 


Charters. — The  market  is  dull  for  vessels 
on  spot  and  to  arrive.  One  iron  was  taken 
the  past  week  for  Australia  loading.  The 
tonnage  situation  compares  as  follows  in  regis- 
tered tons : 

iHUti.  1895. 

In  port  engaged   12,895  23,599 

In  port  disengaged   75,301  ?,190 

New  crop  loading   6,028  15,475 

On  the  way  219,267  291,359 

Totals  313,494  337,623 

Crop  Prospects.— In  this  State  the  crop 
prospects  continue  favorable,  but  those  who 
have  given  personal  attention  to  the  fields  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  State  say  that  while 
the  plant  looks  strong  and  healthy  it  has  not 
not  stooled  out  so  much  as  usual,  besides 
many  fields  show  signs  of  cheat.  It  is  the 
stooling  out  that  gives  the  large  outturn. 
From  the  writer's  own  advices  the  yield  will 
be  only  fair,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole, 
while  some  sections  report  prospects  of  the 
very  best ;  others  report  from  poor  to  fairly 
good.  From  Oregon  and  Washington  we  are 
not  reliably  informed  as  to  the  prospective 
outturn.  Mclntyre  &  Wardwell  write  from 
New  York  as  follows :  Russian  and  Danubian 
prospects  favorable,  but  too  early  to  say  much 
about  yet ;  French  crops  as  a  rule  look  well, 
with  the  exception  of  southern  France,  where 
rain  is  much  wanted.  Drouth  is  also  causing 
much  uneasiness  in  Spain.  We  continue  to  get 
unfavorable  news  of  the  winter  wheat  crop' 
and  the  continued  heavy  rains  in  the  north- 
west are  also  an  unfavorable  feature.  We  see 
nothing  to  change  our  views  that  wheat  is 
worth  on  its  merits  about  the  price  it  is  sell- 
ing at  now,  and  that  the  chances,  crop  damage 
considered,  are  all  in  favor  of  the  bulls. 

BARLEY.— The  demand  seems  to  be  largely 
of  a  jobbing  character,  but  under  light  ob- 
tainable supplies  the  market  has  not  shaded 
off  much.  The  near  approach  of  harvest 
causes  dealers  to  be  fearful  of  buying  beyond 
nearby  wants. 

For  spot  the  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Feed,  70@761+c;  brewing,  80©86%c. 

Trading  in  futures  has  been  confined  to 
December  delivery,  for  which  there  has  been 
some  fluctuations,  but  at  a  higher  average 
than  during  the  preceding  week. 

The  closing  prices  for  No.  1  feed  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday   75'» 

Friday   75% 

Saturday   75?8 

Monday   75 

Tuesday   74% 

OATS.— The  market  has  been  some  better 
owing  to  moderate  offerings  and  a  fair  de- 


mand. Crop  prospects  ^in  this  State  and  up 
north  point  to  only  a  fair  yield. 

The  market  is  quoted  steady  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices :  Milling,  80©S8%c;  feed,  67% 
@85c;  gray,  72%©83^c;  red,  60c@  ;  Sur- 
prise, 90c@$l. 

CORN. — In  sympathy  with  the  Eastern 
market,  is  easy.  The  supply  seems  to  be  in 
excess  of  current  wants. 

Our  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Large 
yellow,  87%092%c ;  small  round,  97%c@$1.00 ; 
white,  85©87%c. 

BUCKWHEAT.— The  market  is  quiet  at 
80@90c. 

RYE.— Market  dull  at  76%©78%c. 

FEEDSTUFF.— The  market  is  practically 
unchanged,  with  offerings  and  demand  about 
the  same. 

Quotations  are  as  follows:  Bran,  $14.50 
©16  per  ton ;  middlings,  $17©19  per  ton;  roll 
barley,  $16©17  per  ton  ;  feed  corn,  $20©21  per 
ton;  oilcake  meal,  $20@2l  per  ton;  cotton 
seed  oilcake,  $21  per  ton. 

HAY. — Receipts  of  new  are  expected  by 
dealers,  which  keeps  the  market  for  old  barely 
steady  under  light  offerings. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Wheat,  $8©11.50 
per  ton ;  oat,  $7©9;  wheat  and  oat,  $Sf§51 1 ;  bar- 
ley, $7©9;  alfalfa,  $7©9;  clover,  $6©8.00;  com- 
pressed, $7©10.50;  stock,  $6@7. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  30@50c  per 
bale. 

BEANS. — Limas  are  the  only  variety  that 
show  firmness.  This  strength  is  due  to  im- 
proved advices  from  the  East.  Other  kinds 
are  dull,  and  as  a  rule  are  in  favor  of  buyers. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  for  con- 
signment lots:  Bayos,  90c©1.00;  Small 
Whites,  $1.2001.35;  Pea,  $1.1001.30;  Large 
Whites,  90c@$1.00;  Pink,  85090c;  Reds,  $1.00 
01-20;  Limas,  $2.7002.75;  Butter,  $1.10©1.20. 

POTATOES.— The  market  held  fairly  firm 
the  forepart  of  the  week  under  review,  but 
weakened  off  towards  the  close  for  both  old 
and  new,  closing  weak  under  freer  offerings. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  New, 
90cO1.25  $  100  tt.s;  Old— Burbanks,  45080c; 
Garnet  Chiles,  75©85;  Early  Rose,  65©75c; 
Petalumas  and  Tomales,  50065c. 

ONIONS.— We  discontinue  quotations  for 
old.  New  ajre  coming  in  quite  freely  with 
quality  improving. 

The  range  of  the  market  is  from  45  to  65 
cents  per  100  lb. 

VEGETABLES.— Receipts  are  increasing. 
Prices  show  several  material  changes.  Green 
corn,  from  Honolulu  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  is  on  the  market. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Aspara- 
gus, $1.0002.50  per  box;  rhubarb,  35  ©  75c 
per  box;  green  peas,  60c©$1.00  per  sack  for 
common,  2©2%c  it,  for  sweet;  string  beans, 
6©10c  per  lt>.  ;  green  pepper,  12%@15c  per  lt> ; 
summer  squash,  $1.25c©1.75  per  box  ;tomatoes, 
$2©2.25  per  box  ;  cucumbers,  25c©$l  per  dozen ; 
new  cabbage,  40c  per  100.  Green  corn,  30©40e 
per  dozen. 

BUTTER. — Free  packing  is  reported  at  all 
points  in  the  dairying  districts,  while  in  this 
and  neighboring  cities  it  is  quite  free,  which 
tends  to  keep  the  market  steady. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Creamerv, 
13©14c;  dairy,  ll©13c. 

CHEESE. — With  continuous  receipts  and  a 
moderate  demand  the  market  is  easy. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  according  to 
quality,  at  6  ©  7c  for  new,  and  8©9c  for 
Young  America ;  cream  cheddar,  9%@llc. 

EGGS.— The  market  has  held  to  fairly 
steady  prices  throughout  the  week.  The  con- 
sumption falls  away  as  the  supply  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  increase. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Store, 
10%@12c;  Oregon,  10%@llc;  Eastern,  10%© 
ll%c;  ranch,  12%@13%c;  duck,  14©15c. 

POULTRY.— Arrival  of  two  cars  of  East- 
ern causes  lower  prices  for  old  stock,  but 
young  stock  are  strong,  with  well-conditioned 
in  quick  demand. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound  1214(a),  14 

"        "        hens  12  @  13 

Dressed  Turkeys  <ffi 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4  00@4  50 

"       young  6  50@8  00 

Broilers   2  00@5  50 

Fryers  5  50@6  50 

Hens  3  50®4  50 

Ducks  4  00@7  00 

Geese,  per  pair  1  00@.l  50 

Goslings,  per  pair  1  25@1  75 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  25(S  1  75 

HOPS. — So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  there 
has  been  no  trading  or  contracts  for  new-sea- 
son delivery.  Dealers  quote  on  the  following 
basis:  California,  7  cents;  Oregon,  6  cents. 
Our  New  York  mail  advices  are  as  follows: 
Of  late  cheap  lots  on  the  Pacific  coast  have 
been  well  taken  up  and  further  inroads  have 
been  made  upon  interior  New  York  stocks, 
leaving  the  two  points  with  much  smaller 
stocks  than  for  several  years  at  this  period. 
The  report  noted  a  few  days  ago  that  consid- 
erable quantities  of  California  hops  have  been 
taken  from  receivers'  hands  in  London,  is  con- 
firmed. In  fact,  the  bulk  of  existing  stocks 
in  this  country  and  in  England  seems  now  to 
be  in  good  hands.  However,  brewers'  wants 
are  so  well  covered  that  there  is  comparative- 
ly little  new  business  in  that  direction,  and 
interest  is  very  slight. 

MEAT  MARKET. — The  market  for  all 
kinds  is  steady. 

Wholesale  rates  for  dresred  stock  from 
slaughterers  are  as  follows  : 

Beef — First  quality,  505'  +  e  ;  second  quality, 
4%©434c;  third  quality,  3%©4c. 

Veal — Large,  5©6c;  small,  6©7c. 

Mutton — Wethers,  5©5%cj  ewe  4%@5c. 

Lamb — Spring,  6@6%c. 

Pork— Live  hogs,  3©3%c  for  large,  3%@3%c 
for  small ;  dressed,  4%@5%c. 

WOOL.— The  market  does  not  present  any 
new  features  deserving  of  special  mention 
either  here  or  at  the  East.  Buyers  in  New 
York  and  Boston  are  reported  still  offish  and 
not  disposed  to  anticipate  wants. 

We  quote :   San  Joaquin  and  southern  coast, 


A  New  fledal. 

There  is  nothing  slow  about  a  Sharples  Russian  Separator, 
The  speed  indicator  pictured  here  will  tell  very  readily  when  the 
bowl  is  running  at  the  speed  of  from  7,500  to  8,000  revolutions 
.^^^Mh,  per  minute.  Hold  your  finger  so 
that  the  little  black  knob  will  strike 
it  seventy-five  or  eighty  times  in  half 
a  minute  and  that  will  be  right. 
There  was  something  slow  about  the 
issue  of  medals  awarded  at  the  Great  Chicago  World's  Fair,  but 
about  the  first  one  to  come  out  reached  Sharpies  this  week,  and  in 
words  of  enduring  bronze,  which  will  last  forever,  it  says  the 
Russian  Separator  is  the  cleanest  skimmer  and  produces  the  best 
butter  of  any  cream  separator  in  the  world.  These  facts  were 
proved  in  the  greatest  and  most  thorough  dairy  contest  the  world 
ever  saw.  Thousands  of  people  knew  them  before.  If  you  are 
interested  in  knowing  more  about  these  machines,  write  to 

P.    M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa., 
Elgin,  111., 
Rutland,  Vt. 


6  months'  growth,  4©5%c;  San  Joaquin,  foot- 
hill, good  to  choice,  7©9c;  San  Joaquin,  year's 
growth,  4%@7c;  Nevada  7@9%c. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  20,  1896. 
New  York  mail  advices  to  May  15th  are  as 
follows : 

While  there  bas  been  of  late  no  large  demand 
for  any  of  the  diHerent  varieties  of  California 
dried  fruits,  with  the  excetion  of  loose  Muscatel 
raisins,  stocks  have  been  worked  down  to  narrow 
limits  by  the  steady  movement  into  consumption 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  season  started 
out  with  a  short  supply  of  apricots,  but  the  com- 
paratively high  prices  checked  consumption. 
There  has,  however,  been  a  sufficiently  good  de- 
mand to  absorb  supplies,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  is  very  little  stock  left.  The  late  frost  in 
California  was  particularly  severe  on  apricots, 
and  from  present  indications  the  crop  will  be  even 
lighter  than  that  of  last  year.  California  loose 
Muscatel  raisins  have  been  more  active  recently 
than  any  of  the  other  fruits,  owing  to  the  very 
strong  reports  that  have  come  from  the  coast  re- 
garding the  destruction  of  the  vines  by  the  frosts. 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  have  been  large  buyers 
here  within  a  few  days,  and  their  purchases, 
together  with  those  of  the  local  trade,  have  taken 
up  about  all  of  the  stock  of  two-crowns  in  first 
hands  and  caused  an  advance  in  the  price.  Three 
and  four-crowns  have  been  scarce  for  some  time, 
the  stock  being  mostly  in  second  hands,  who,  it  is 
believed,  hold  less  than  usual  at  this  season.  The 
coast  market  is  also  reported  to  be  closely  cleaned 
up,  and  what  remains  there  is  held  at  prices 
above  a  parity  with  present  New  York  quota- 
tions. As  to  the  coming  crop  nothing  definite  can 
as  yet  be  stated,  except  that  it  will  be  several 
weeks  later  than  usual  and  that  it  will  be  shorter 
than  that  of  last  year.  Dried  peaches  are  also  in 
limited  supply— that  is,  stock  which  is  at  all  de- 
sirable—and according  to  the  latest  reports  from 
California  there  will  tie  a  light  crop  this  year.  The 
cutting,  it  is  said,  will  probably  be  smaller  in  pro- 
portion to  the  supply  of  fresh  fruit  than  in  normal 
crop  years,  owing  to  the  higher  prices  the  latter 
will  bring  green.  The  recent  demand  for  the  larg- 
est size  prunes  has  cleared  the  market  so  far  as 
first  hands  are  concerned,  and  left  nothing  larger 
than  50s  to  60s.  Of  the  small  sizes  there  is  still  a 
fairly  good  stock,  but  recently  they  have  been 
moviDg  rather  more  freely  on  account  of  their  rel- 
ative low  cost  and  the  scarcity  of  large  fruit. 
Crop  prospects  appear  to  be  more  uncertain  than 
arc  those  of  other  California  fruits.  Reports  from 
the  coast  are  conflicting,  but  there  seems  to  be 
reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
prunes.  Besides,  France  will,  it  is  understood, 
have  a  large  crop  this  year,  and  competition  from 
that  quarter  promises  to  be  brisk. 

In  the  local  market  there  has  been  a  good 
demand  but  in  a  small  way,  yet  sufficient  to 
clean  up  several  holders  of  odds  and  ends. 
The  tone  of  the  market  for  all  kinds  is  from 
steaky  to  strong  with,  in  some  instances,  a 
slight  advance  paid  on  quotations.  The 
market  is  quoted  on  the  following  basis: 
Peaches,  3@4%  cents;  apricots,  709  cents; 
sun-dried  apples,  1%©2  cents ;  evaporated, 
4©4%  cents;  prunes,  'S@3%  cents  for  the  four 
sizes,  and  pitted  plums,  4©4%  cents;  raisins, 
2-crowns,  2%  cents;  3-crowns,  2%  cents. 

Fresh  Fruit. 

Crop  advices  are  still  conflicting  regarding 
several  varieties,  particularly  apricots  and 
peaches.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  these 
kinds  being  short,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
but  the  yield  will  be  more  than  estimated  by 
some,  but  we  are  not  yet  in  position  to  give  a 


correct  idea  as  to  what  the  output  is  likely  to 
be.  With  warm  weather  this  difficulty  will 
be  overcome. 

TREE  FRUITS.— Some  Pringle  apricots 
came  to  hand  yesterday,  and  sold  for  $1.50  per 
box.  Cherries  are  coming  in  quite  freely  and 
selling  at  lower  prices. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Cherries, 
20c©60c  per  box  for  white  and  red,  and  45c 
I  ©85c  for  black. 

BERRIES.— Strawberries  have  held  fairly 
steady,  but  gooseberries  sold  lower. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Straw- 
berries, per  chest,  $5.50@$7.50  for  Longworth, 
$3.50@$5.50  for  large ;  gooseberries,  small,  25c 
©35c  per  drawer,  2c@3c  per  pound  in  sacks ; 
raspberries,  $l@$1.25per  crate. 


Every  Inventor  Wants  a  Good  Patent 

Or  none  at  all.  To  secure  the  best  patents 
Inventors  have  only  to  address  Dewey  &  Co., 
Pioneer  Patent  Agents,  No.  220  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  flood  reasons  why  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  should  patronize  this  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  con- 
venient, economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific 
Coast  patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American 
continent,  most  experienced,  and  in  every  way 
reliable. 

Conducted  from  1863  by  its  present  owners 
(A.  T.  Dewey,  W.  B.  Ewer  and  Geo.  H. 
Strong),  this  agency  has  the  best  knowledge 
of  patents  already  issued  and  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  all  lines  of  inventions  most  com- 
mon on  this  coast. 

Patents   secured  in    the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,    all    British    colonies  and 
provinces,  England  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries throughout  the  globe. 
Caveats  filed,  assignments  duly  prepared, 
j  examinations  made,  and  a  general  Patent 
Agency  business  conducted. 
Established  and  successfully  and  popularly 
i  conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons 
j  number  many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer 
with  confidence,  as  men  of  influence  and  re- 
I  liability.   Old  and  new  inventors  are  cordially 
I  offered  the  complimentary  use  of  our  library 
i  and  free  advice,  etc.    No  other  agency  can 
|  afford  Pacific  States  inventors  half  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  this  old,  well-tried  and 
experienced  firm. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  onlv  bv  The  Dkwky  Publishing  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  the  Worthy  Lecturer. 


GRANGE  CROP  REPORTS. 

In  No.  2  of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin, 
Worthy  Lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange,  Brother  Messer,  endeavors  to 
establish  a  system  of  crop  reports. 
The  plan  is  as  follows: 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  subordi- 
nate Granges  in  each  month,  the  Lec- 
turer is  to  get  the  views  of  farmers  as 
to  the  condition  of  crops  in  their  vicin- 
ity. Their  replies  are  to  be  sent  by 
the  local  Lecturers  to  the  State  Lec- 
turers and  by  them  to  the  National 
Lecturer  and  by  him  compiled  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Order. 

The  figures  100  are  to  stand  for  an 
average  condition.  A  better  showing 
is  represented  by  higher  numbers  and 
a  poorer  by  lower,  as  conditions  may 
vary  from  an  average. 

This  is  practically  the  system  in  use 
now,  as  established  many  years  since 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
United  States  Government.  There  is 
a  county  correspondent  who  alone  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
but  who  is  given  three  assistants  lo- 
cated in  different  portions  of  the 
county.  These  report  monthly  to  the 
county  reporter,  who  averages  the  re- 
ports, with  such  modifications  as  later 
intelligence  may  warrant,  then  sends 
conclusions  on  a  certain  day  to  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  where  they 
are  compiled  and  the  substance  given 
to  the  press,  and  also  returned  to  the 
county  correspondents  by  mail  for  their 
information. 

Immediately  on  securing  the  reports 
they  are  telegraphed  to  the  press  of 
the  entire  country,  and  published  by 
them  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  read- 
ers, and  it  may  be  said  for  operators, 
also.  All  such  reports  reach  the 
correspondents  and  the  public  from 
three  to  six  days  in  advance  of  those 
sent  by  mail,  hence  they  are  always 
stale  and  practically  valueless. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Brother 
Messer  expects  to  improve  on  this  sys- 
tem, that  is  not  wanting  in  any  essen- 
tials to  successful  reporting.  The 
National  Lecturer  is  doubtless  aware 
of  the  system  in  vogue,  therefore  ex- 
pects to  institute  an  improvement 
through  the  machinery  presented  by 
our  organization.  Just  how  or  why,  he 
does  not  state,  but  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  methods  he  proposes 
can  equal  in  effectiveness  the  one  in 
operation,  with  its  unlimited  resources. 
It  must  be  seen  that  reports  coming 
by  way  of  the  Grange  would  drag  along 
far  behind  those  of  the  Government 
and  the  press.  Many  Granges  meet 
but  once  a  month  and  very  few  more 
than  twice,  and  at  all  times  during  the 
month,  so  that  reports,  if  made,  could 
hardly  represent  the  condition  of  the 
crops  at  any  particular  date.  Never- 
theless the  suggestion  is  worthy  of  fav- 
orable consideration  and  is  respectfully 
referred  to  the  subordinate  Grange 
Lecturers. 

A  PECULIAR  SEASON. 

The  Sacramento  valley  is  not  subject 
to  great  fluctuations  of  weather.  It 
is  governed  by  two  seasons  only— the 
wet  and  the  dry,  which  succeed  each 
other  with  great  regularity.  The  av- 
erage rainfall  throughout  the  valley  is 
very  near  to  nineteen  inches  for  the 
season.  A  well-distributed  rainfall  of 
fifteen  inches  over  the  season  is  thought 
to  cause  the  best  results  to  agricul- 
ture, while  twenty  inches  is  not  too 
much  provided  it  is  also  well  distrib- 
uted. A  greater  amount  of  moisture 
is  apt  to  fall  in  torrents  at  times,  af- 
fecting unfavorably  seed  time  and  seed 
sown.  The  season  just  past  gave  a 
rainfall  of  twenty-five  inches,  well  dis- 
tributed over  six  months  of  time,  ex- 
cepting two  or  three  spurts  of  tropical 
rains.  The  first  came  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  January  and  the  last  in 
April.  These  tropical  bursts  left  their 
marks  over  the  valley  in  the  shape  of 
broken  levees,  filled  up  depressions 
with  water  and,  as  a  consequence, 
blank  spots  in  the  grain  fields.  Aside 
from  these  exceptions,  the  crop  condi- 


tions are  first-class  in  every  part  of 
the  valley. 

In  comparing  seasons,  we  find  the 
one  of  1880  comes  nearest  to  this.  The 
rainfall  was  about  the  same,  though 
more  than  half  of  it  (fourteen  inches) 
fell  in  the  month  of  April,  while  only 
five  inches  fell  in  April  just  passed.  In 
both  years  the  crops  were  large  and  in 
danger  of  being  injured  by  excessive 
moisture.  In  the  former  the  April  j 
deluge  was  succeeded  by  a  long  siege 
of  drying  north  winds,  which,  toward 
the  end,  was  seemingly  converting  the 
grain  into  hay.  In  some  localities  this 
condition  became  so  apparent  that 
farmers  began  to  cut  their  wheat  for 
hay;  but  before  much  was  cut,  the 
winds  changed  to  the  south,  the  air  be- 
came laden  with  moisture  blown  in 
from  the  ocean,  the  standing  hay  re- 
turned to  grain  and  the  largest  crop 
and  yield  in  the  history  of  the  State 
was  gathered,  viz.,  1,800,000  tons  of 
wheat. 

The  present  season  follows  closely  its 
1880  predecessor — the  rainfall  abun- 
dant, crop  conditions  excellent,  north 
winds  delayed  later  than  usual — yet 
this  is  being  written  on  the  third  day 
of  the  most  drying  norther  of  1896. 
This  checks  completely  any  tendency 
to  mildew  and  rust,  and  let  us  hope 
will  reproduce  a  season  like  that 
of  1880. 

MUST  HAVE   THE   COURAGE    OF  CONVIC- 
TIONS. 

"There  cannot  be  any  class  of  ques- 
tions of  more  importance  to  agricultur- 
ists than  those  which  are  the  result  of 
governmental  action,  especially  those 
which  refer  to  the  welfare  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  society,  and  which  every 
citizen  who  realizes  the  full  importance 
of  citizenship  must  consider  it  as  his 
bounden  duty  to  deliberately  discuss, 
and  to  have  the  courage  to  enforce  his 
convictions  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
even  should  it  lead  to  the  invasion  of 
legislative  halls  and  to  changing  the 
complexion  of  legislative  bodies.  This 
is  the  species  of  education  which  it  is 
the  special  mission  of  the  Grange  to 
teach.  The  Grange  is  no  political 
party,  but  it  is  within  its  province  to 
speak  out  boldly  and  clearly  on  all 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  its 
members." — William  Saunders,  First 
Master  of  National  Grange. 

For  some  time  the  question  of  the 
feasibility  of  extending  the  benefits  of 
a  free  mail  delivery  to  the  country  dis- 
tricts has  been  under  consideration. 
There  has  been,  as  was  natural,  a  va- 
riety of  views  on  the  question,  but  that 
the  advocates  of  the  measure  have  at 
length  acquired  considerable  influence 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
has  recently  voted  $50,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  the  plan  of  free  rural  de- 
livery of  mail.  Should  this  measure 
become  a  law,  as  it  should,  it  will  then 
be  possible  to  judge  whether  the  mani- 
fest advantages  of  free  mail  delivery  is 
to  be  wholly  confined  to  the  cities  in 
the  future. 

"The  work  of  our  Order  is  great 
enough  to  enlist  the  best  efforts  of  all 
its  members,  and  it  will  be  effective  in 
proportion  to  the  work  we  do,  if  prop- 
erly directed.  For  the  burdens  now 
borne  by  agriculture  we  are  largely  re- 
sponsible, so  long  as  we  do  nothing  to 
remove  them.  We  resolve  too  much 
and  ac  t  too  little.  It  should  not  be  left 
to  your  leaders  to  make  recommenda- 
tions, while  the  '  rank  and  file'  sit  idly 
by  and  expect  some  one  else  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  Most  wrongs  can  be 
righted  whenever  we  are  ready  to  act 
together." — J.  L.  Hale,  Past  Master 
Connecticut  State  Grange. 

The  oldest  woman  in  New  Jersey  is 
"Aunt"  Hannah  Chard,  of  Vineland. 
She  celebrated  her  107th  birthday 
April  20th.  At  the  celebration  about 
142  relatives  were  present.  Her  eldest 
son  is  70  years  old. 


in  an  ink-slinging  contest  will  do  more 
to  make  a  Congressman  famous  than  a 
whole  session  of  attention  to  business. 


He  that  thinks  himself  the  happiest 
man  really  is  so;  but  he  that  thinks 
himself  the  wisest  is  generally  the 
greatest  fool. 


A  scientist  announces  that  baldness 
is  "  catching."  Well,  suppose  it  is, 
what  good  will  the  information  do  the 
poor  fellows  who  have  been  "caught?  " 


A  Florida  exchange  denounces  a 
contemporary  as  a  "vegetable  mon- 
strosity with  radish  hair,  a  turnup 
nose,  corny  feet,  a  cabbage  head  and 
the  habit  of  a  dead  beet." 


Robert  G.  Ingersoll  is  not  disturb- 
ing the  foundations  of  faith,  and  we 
doubt  if  he  really  desires  to  do  so. 
What  Bob  wants  is  money,  and  he  is 
getting  it,  too. 

With  the  formal  opening  of  the 
trotting  season  it  the  East  the  political 
colts  may  be  expected  to  put  on  a  little 
more  speed,  too. 

Political  parties  think  more  of  one 
saloon  than  they  do  of  two  churches. 


Popular  Science. 


Microscopists  say  that  the  strongest 
microscopes  do  not,  probably,  reveal 
the  lowest  stages  of  animal  life. 

The  electric  current  is  being  utilized 
to  hasten  the  process  of  tanning. 
Leather  which  took  nearly  a  year  to 
tan  by  the  old  process  can  now,  it  is 
claimed,  be  tanned  in  three  to  six  weeks 
or  less  by  aid  of  electricity. 

Geological  specimens  brought  home 
recently  from  the  Antarctic  region  by 
a  Norwegian  explorer  have  been  ana- 
lyzed and  found  to  contain  microlene 
granite,  with  garnets  and  tourmaline 
and  mica  schists.  As  these  have  rarely 
been  seen  in  an  ocean  island,  the  con- 
clusion is  that  a  continent  exists  around 
the  South  Pole. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  horses 
can  sometimes  perceive  sounds  which 
are  inaudible  to  human  beings.  Sev- 
enty-two hours  previous  to  the  recent 
earthquake  in  the  Italian  Riviera,  the 
horses  of  that  region  began  to  be  very 
restless,  showing  that  they  were  sensi- 
ble thus  early  of  subterranean  noises 
unheard  by  the  inhabitants  until  a  few 
moments  before  the  first  shock. 

Sir  William  Thompson  has  recently 
been  making  experiments  to  discover 
what  the  effect  of  a  cannonade  of  quick 
firing  guns  would  be  on  board  the  ves- 
sel firing  and  the  ship  subject  to  the 
fire.  He  finds  that  after  fifteen  minutes 
firing  the  survivors  of  the  crews  of  both 
vessels  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
mental  if  not  physical  incapacity,  owing 
to  the  concussion  of  the  projectiles  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  the  noise  of 
the  guns. 

The  great  pyramid  of  Cheops  is  the 
largest  structure  ever  erected  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Its  original  dimensions 
at  the  base  were  764  feet,  square,  and 
its  perpendicular  height  in  the  highest 
point  is  448  feet;  it  covers  four  acres 
one  rood  and  twenty-two  rods  of 
ground,  and  has  been  estimated  by  an 
eminent  English  architect  to  have  cost 
not  less  than  thirty-three  million 
pounds  sterling.  It  was  begun  2170 
B.  C.  It  is  estimated  that  about  five 
million  tons  of  hewn  stone  were  used 
in  its  construction,  and  the  evidence 
shows  that  these  stones  were  brought 
from  quarries  in  Arabia,  about  seven 
hundred  miles  distant. 


WHAT 
IS 

THIS 

It's  the  implement  of  torture 
with  which  our  women  arc 
wearing  out  their  lives. 
It's  the  true  cause  of  half 
of  their  wrinkles,  halt" 
their    backaches,  half 
their  weakness.  The 
scrubbing  brush  wears 
out  a  woman   as  a 
scythe  wears  out  a 
man.   Invention  cre- 
ated   the  threshing 
machine  for  the  far- 
mer,science  furnishes 

GOLD  DUST 

Washing  Powder 

to  his  wife.  Used  with  this 
great  cleaner  the  scrubbing 
brush  loses  its  terror  at  once. 
Every  fanner's  wife  should 
have  a  supply  of  Gold  Dust. 

Hold  Dpst  Washing  Powiikr 
has  an  additional  value  to  the 
farmer  for  destroying  Insects. 
Send  us  yourname  and  address, 
and  we  will  mall  you  an  import- 
ant  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  Kerosene  Kmulslons 
for  sprayingcropaand  trees  and 
live  stock. 

THE 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY, 

Chicago.  St.  Louis, 
New  Voiik, 
Boston, 
Philai/a. 


\  Manual  of  Methods    irblch   have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
llest  Adapted  to  the  Dlflereut 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  KmDodyluK 
the  experience  and  methotlB  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Eiiivahii 
J.  Wickson.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Prms,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Larqe  Octavo.  5f«9  pagrj./uffv  Hliutratrit,  prict.  S3.0U. 
postpaid. 

roK  SALE  HI" 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y  <f 
,  PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  is 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  '  V 

THE   AMERICAN   WE  LL  W0RK5.^p^| 


\A/P%  IN  T  IE  D 


5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  niece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALTA  LOMA  NURSERIES.  Alta  Loma.  Texas. 


Deplore  it  as  we  may,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  one  minute's  participation 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 


Timil.AK  STKKL. 


mOVA/ERS. 
BINDERS. 
RAKES. 
The  Tubular  Steel  is  Wood's 
latest  and  BEST;  light,  strong, 
complete  adjustment .  simple  and 
handsome.  A  perfect  mowing 
machine.  MADE  RIGHT,  RUNS 
RIGHT,  PRICE  RIGHT. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Hay  Rakes; 
Walter  A.  Wood  Self-Binders. 

Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 

481-483  MARKET  ST-.  S»n  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Useful  Information. 


Prick  a  nutmeg  with  a  pin,  and,  if  it 
is  fresh  and  good,  oil  will  instantly 
spread  around  the  puncture. 

Fresh  meat  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  rolled  in  paper,  for  the  paper 
will  absorb  the  juices.  Remove  the 
paper  and  lay  the  meat  on  an  earthen 
plate. 

Silks  or  ribbons  that  are  be  packed 
away  should  be  rolled  in  brown  paper, 
as  the  chloride  of  lime  in  white  paper 
will  discolor  them.  White  satin  should 
be  folded  in  blue  paper  and  a  brown 
paper  put  outside  and  pinned  closely 
together  at  the  edges. 

A  simple  disinfectant  to  use  in  a  sick 
room  is  made  by  putting  some  ground 
coffee  in  a  saucer  and  in  the  center  a 
small  piece  of  camphor  gum.  Light 
the  gum  with  a  match.  As  the  gum 
burns  allow  the  coffee  to  burn  with  it. 
The  perfume  is  refreshing  and  health- 
ful, as  well  as  inexpensive. 

Light-colored  evening  gloves  may  be 
dry  cleaned  easily  at  home  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  gloves  must  be  put  on 
the  hands  or  on  wooden  dummy  hands, 
then  rub  all  over  with  fine  fuller's 
earth  and  next  with  a  dry  flannel,  and 
finally  shaken  to  get  rid  of  the  powder. 
Mix  a  little  French  chalk  with  sifted 
bran  and  rub  the  gloves  with  this  after 
the  former  process. 

Kerosene  oil  is  in  a  house  for  many 
purposes  besides  burning  in  lamps. 
It  is  said  it  will  take  iron  rust  and 
fruit  stains  from  almost  any  kind  of 
goods  without  injuring  the  fabric. 
Wash  the  stained  part  in  kerosene  as 
you  would  in  water.  The  spots  must 
be  washed  in  the  kerosene  before  they 
have  been  put  in  soap  and  water,  or  it 
will  do  no  good.  In  washing  windows 
or  mirrors,  if  two  or  three  spoonfuls 
of  kerosene  be  put  into  the  water  the 
work  will  be  done  more  quickly  and 
with  better  results. 

The  noxious  taste  of  many  wholesome 
drugs  is  so  much  against  their  use  that 
a  few  hints  as  to  harmless  disguises  of 
the  flavors  may  be  useful.  A  little 
extract  of  licorice  destroys  the  taste  of 
aloes.  Peppermint  water  disguises  the 
unpleasant  tasteof  salts.  Milk  counter- 
acts the  bitter  flavor  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Castor  oil  cannot  be  tasted  if  beaten 
up  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
white  of  an  egg.  Another  way  of  ad- 
ministering this  disagreeable  medicine 
or  codliver  oil  is  to  put  a  tablespoonful 
of  strained  orange  or  lemon  juice  into 
a  wine  glass  and  pour  the  oil  into  the 
center  of  the  juice,  and  then  squeeze  a 
few  drops  of  the  juice  upon  the  oil  and 
rub  the  edge  of  the  glass  with  the 
fruit. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  5,  1896. 

559,502.— Scenery  Support— T.  H.  Andrews,  s.  F. 
559,384  — Spool  Box— C.  Christensen,  Oakland,  Cal. 
559,515.— Stone  Cutting  Machine— Davidson  & 

Walker,  S.  F. 
559,520.— Bottle  Seai— W.  D.  Eitel,  San  Jose.  Cal. 
559,382.— Door  Brace— C.  Hoffman, Spokane, Wash. 

559.778.  — Bed  Lounge— L.  G.  lhrig,  Seattle,  Wash. 

559.779.  — Ore  CRUSHER— G.  Johnston,  S.  F. 
559,587  — Sash  Lock— I.  W.  Lewis,  Portland,  Or. 
559,738. — Cement — H.  Mizuhara,  S.  F. 
559,595.— Raising  Liquids— E.  I.  Nichols.  S.  F. 
559,541.— Trace  and  Holdback— J.  D.  Stanley, 

Honcut,  Cal. 

559,546. —  Bee  Smoker  —  Street  &  Garrett,  San 
Mateo,  Cal. 

559,549.— Sand  Box  for  Cars-C.  H.  Taylor,  S.  F. 
559,651— Flume  Outlet— U.W.  Millard,  Redlands, 
Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


A  very  curious  sort  of  entertainment 
takes  place  every  two  years  in  Berlin. 
The  lady  artists,  painters,  sculptors, 
actresses,  singers,  etc.,  give  a  fancy 
dress  ball,  from  which  the  male  sex  is 
excluded,  though  many  ladies  adopt  a 
masculine  garb.  One  of  these  balls  is 
shortly  to  be  held,  and  the  costumes 
will  be  early  nineteenth  century. 


When  a  man  really  loves  his  neigh- 
bor as  himself  it  generally  turns  out 
that  the  neighbor  is  a  pretty  girl. 


PACIFIC»GROVE, 


Near  Monterey, 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE ♦ GREAT 

FAMILY^ 
^RESORT 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WITHIN  THE  MEANS  OF  ALL. 

Summer  t  Season 


♦♦♦♦ 
♦♦♦♦ 


Annual  Meeting 
Place  of 


The  Moral  and  Prudential  Management  under  the  direction  of  Eminent  Clergymen  and  Citizens  of  California. 
For  Illustrated  Folder  and  Further  Information,  address  Rev.  T.  H.  Sinex,  Superintendent. 


W.  C  T.  T. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Chautauqua  Assembly. 
Cal. Conference  M.E.Ch. 
Hopkins  Seaside  Labo- 
ratory. 
Mid-Summer  Reunion. 
Etc.,  Etc. 


The  highest  building  in  the  world, 
not  counting  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  the 
Washington  Monument,  is  the  Cologne 
Cathedral.  The  height  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  top  of  the  cupola  is  511 
feet.  It  is  511  feet  long  and  2151  feet 
wide.  It  was  begun  Aug.  15  in  the 
year  1248,  and  was  pronounced  finished 
Aug.  14,  1880,  over  six  hundred  years 
after  the  corner  stone  was  laid. 


Gkay  hairs  at  an  early  age  are 
hereditary  in  certain  families.  It  is  a 
result,  as  a  rule,  of  men  with  dark  hair 
marrying  women  with  dark  hair 
through  several  generations. 


DEWEY  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 

f££SS&>J>*-   WITH  

J»    OILMAN'S  p™  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 


PATENTED  AUGUST   1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F\    GIL  7V\  f\  N, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  wio.st  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
"California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them." 

Practical,  Explicit,  Comprehensive. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  220  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


4  Free  Offers! 

For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber promptly  renewing  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion. 

Second — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  for  the  same. 

Third — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Rural. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

In  any  communication  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  binder  is  desired,  and  to  what  ad- 


dress it  is  to  be  sent. 
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ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 


I  T  M  \  RK8, 
IT  I  I  KKOW  8, 
IT  PROPS, 
IT  COVERS, 
All  in  one 

Operation. 

It  Will  Save  Von 

Time, 
it  Will  Hake 

3Ione.\  . 


A  GREAT  LABOR  SAVING  MACHINE. 

The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  has  rapidly  gained  favor  among  farmers  and  those  inter- 
ested in  potato  culture,  solely  upon  its  merits  and  sterling  worth.  By  its  use  from  five  to 
nine  acres  per  day  can  be  planted  with  one  man  and  team,  and  the  entire  work  of  marking, 
furrowing,  dropping  and  covering  is  done  in  one  operation. 

ItB  work  is  superior  to  hand  planting;,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rows  are  straight  and 
the  seed  is  deposited  in  a  perfect  line,  which  enables  close  and  early  cultivation. 

Our  covering  device  is  so  arranged  that  the  moist  or  under  earth  is  deposited  upon 
the  seed,  thereby  preventing  injury  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  dry  top  earth. 

The  Planter  can  be  adjusted  to  plant  either  whole  or  cut  seed,  10,  13,  15,  17,  21  or  26  inches 
apart,  and  any  depth  desired  from  three  to  nine  inches,  covering  uniformly. 


HOOSIER  PRESS  BEET  SEED  DRILL. 


HOOSIER  PRESS  BEET  SEED  DRILL — PRICE,  •70.00. 

We  offer  this  Drill  to  sugar  beet  growers  with  full  confidence  that  it  will  be  found  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory and  profitable.  It  is  honestly  made  from  the  best  of  material,  is  well  and  handsomely  finished,  and  em- 
bodies principles  in  construction  that  specially  adapt  it  to  sowing  sugar  beet  seed.  It  has  an  anjustable 
force  feed. 


King;  I'iu  Wagon.  Ideal  Koad  Wagon.  No.  517.  P.  I).  <'.  Koail  Wagou.  No.  ll»'/4  Dandy  Wagon.  Kusliford  Farm  Wagon. 

Farming  Implements  in  Great  Variety. 

AGENTS  FOR  BARNES,  UNION,  WORLD,  GENEVA  AND  MANHATTAN  BICYCLES. 

HOOKER  8c  CO.,  I6and  18  DRUMM  STREET,  S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


Union  Gas  Engine  Co. 

309-311  HOWARD  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 

ENGINES 

For  Pumps,  Hoists,  Launches, 

Etc. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUES. 


JACKSON '  S 

CELEBRATED 

"Light  Weight" 
Horse  Fork. 


JACKSON'S 
•'LIGHT  WEIGHT" 
HORSE  FORKS 

need  uo  introduction,  as  they 
have  been  the  only  fork  on  the 
market  tor  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  MANY  THOUSANDS  of 
them  are  in  daily  use  all  over 
the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfq.  Co. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


MAKERS  OF 

WIRE 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 


WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  office:  8  AND  10   PINE  STREET. 


FRANK  L.   BROWN,   PACIFIC  COAST  AQENT. 


Reduced  Prices. 

3  and  34-foot,  4  tines  *12  5U 

4  and  14-foot.  4  tines          15  0U 

5  and  6- foot,  8  tines   20  00 


Liberal  discount  to  dealers 


THEY  STILL  MAINTAIN  THEIR  SUPREMACY 


For  Lightness,  Strength  and  Durability.    No  pains  are  spared  to  make  them  perfect  iu  every 

particular. 

THE  PRICES  HAVE  BEEN  REDUCED  TO  SUIT  THE  HARD  TIMES. 

Every  Fanner  should  have  at  least  one  of  these  Forks. 

We  also  manufacture  t'entrifugal  rumps  and  Compound  Steam  Engines;  and  in  the  near 
future  will  place  upon  the  market  OIL  MOTORS  of  latest  design  and  greatest  economy  and 
efficiency. 

Byron  Jackson  Hachine  Works, 


625  SIXTH  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


No  Noise. .  .  .  <  No  Backing  >  state  agents  for  the 

No  Vibration     \  Up  >  Jones  All-Steel  Hay  Rakes.  .  .  . 

Lost  Power".     to  Start  Morgan  Spading  Harrows  

>  Morgan  Grape  Hoes  

in  tne         >  Avery  Chilled  and  Steel  Plows.  . 

Grass ^"V.  (  Napoleon  Gang  Plows  

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

VV  ^jy^*^"'  J***  ^jg£'  '  <     Powell  Derricks  and  Net-.  

The  Jones  Ctaltfrtower.  )     Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plows. 

M.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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Great  Enterprise   in   Electric  Transmission. 


Readers  of  the  Rural  have  been  informed  from 
time  to  time  of  the  progress  and  achievements  of  the 
companies  employed  in  impounding  water  at  Folsom 
and  transmitting  its  power  by  electric  agency  to  the 
city  of  Sacramento.  The  originator  and  persistent 
promoter  of  the  undertaking  is  Mr.  H.  P.  Liver- 
more,  who  is  also  known  widely  for  his  services  to 
California  horticulture.  The  interest  of  our  readers 
in  the  enterprise  may  be  presumed  upon  for  at  least 
two  reasons:  First,  because  it  is  a  credit  to  Cali- 
fornia as  the  largest  commercial  power  transmission 
ever  effected;  second,  because  such  achievements 
make  it  all  the  easier  to  construct  others,  and  the 
result  will  be  applications  of  electricity  to  agricul- 
ture which  cannot  now  be  foreseen.  Our  illustra- 
tions present  a  few  of  the  more  popular  aspects 
of  the  enterprise.  On  a  previous  occasion  we  gave 
a  picture  of  the  great  dam,  which  is  a  massive  struc- 
ture of  granite,  laid  in  Portland  cement.  Tt  is  650 
feet  long,  89  feet  high  in  the  center,  87  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  25  feet  wide  at  the  crest,  and  contains 
about  48,590  cubic  feet  of  solid  masonry.  Normally 
the  dam  forms  a  storage  basin,  or  reservoir,  three 
and  one-half  miles  long,  with  a  capacity  of  13,000,000 
cubic  .yards  of  water. 

At  each  side  of  the  dam  are  massive  granite  bulk- 


TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


PENSTOCKS   AND   TURBINES   AT  FOLSOM. 


includes  the  great  appliances  in  which  the  force  of 
falling  water  is  converted  into  electrical  force.  From 
the  power  house  at  Folsom,  which  is  also  shown  in 
the  engravings,  the  electric  current  takes  to  the 
road,  and  we  see  the  pole  line,  which  is  double 
throughout,  and  follows  the  highroad  from  Folsom 
to  Sacramento,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles, 
Each  pole  carries  two  cross  arms  for  two  circuits, 
each  circuit  consisting  of  three  bare  copper  wires 
supported  on  double  petticoated  porcelain  insulators 
especially  designed  and  made  for  this  work.  The 
pole  line  ends  in  the  sub-station  in  Sacramento,  of 
which  a  view  is  given.  It  is  situated  at  the  corner 
of  Sixth  and  H  streets. 

Power  was  transmitted  for  the  first  time  from 
Folsom  to  Sacramento  on  July  14th,  1895,  for  the 
operation  of  the  Sacramento  street  railway.  On 
September  the  9th  a  grand  carnival  was  held  to 
j  celebrate  what  up  to  the  present  is  the  longest  com- 
■  mereu.l  power  transmission  ever  effected.    It  was 
j  then  that  the  State  Capitol  was  aglow  with  electric 
lights.  The  balance  of  the  machinery  has  since  been 
set  up  and  the  installation  is  now  complete. 

The  power  transmitted  is  now  being  used  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes,  as  well  as  for  lighting  the  city 
I  and  running  the  street  cars.    The  power  is  stated 
|  by  the  company  to  be  much  cheaper  than  that  gen- 
erated bv  steam.     Among  the  establishments  now 


POWER    HOUSE   AT  FOLSOM. 


DYNAMO    ROOM    AT  FOLSOM. 


POLE   LINE    BETWEEN    FOLSOM    AND  SACRAMENTO. 


STATE   CAPITOL    AT  SACRAMENTO. 


heads  and  three  head  gates,  operated  by  hydraulic 
machinery,  each  headgate  16  feet  wide.  The  canal 
on  the  west  side,  intended  principally  for  irrigation, 
is  not  yet  completed.  The  east  side  canal  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  which  are.  used  as  sources  of 


power.  It  is  from  one  of  these  that  the  power  is 
taken  which  is  converted  into  electricity  and  sent  on 
its  journey  to  Sacramento.  The  engraving  of  the 
penstocks  and  turbines  shows  the  first  step  in  th;s 
work,  and  the  view  of  the  dynamo  room  at  Folsom 


SUB-STATION    AT  SACRAMENTO. 

using  the  power  are  flour  mills,  box  factories,  ma- 
chine shops  and  hotels.  The  largest  consumer  is  the 
street  railway,  which  over  its  twenty-four  and  one- 
half  miles  of  single  and  seventeen  miles  of  double 
track  operates  thirty-two  motor  cars  and  trailers. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  mid  Crops. 

The  first  real  hot  spell  of  the  year  has  turned  up 
during  the  week,  and  those  who  have  deplored  the 
backwardness  of  things  in  the  field,  have  taken  cour- 
age that  crops  will  come  along  after  all.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  mercury  on  Tuesday  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  were  as  follows  : 

Decrees. 


San  Francisco   91.1 

Los  Angeles   9ft.  1 

Fresno  102.0 

Sonoma  100.0 

San  Andreas   92.0 

Red  Bluff   92.0 

Oroville   98.1 

Marysville   97.8 

Indio  109.0 

Boulder  Creek  103.9 

Yuma  110.0 

San  Diego   86.0 

Bakersfield  102  0 

San  Luis  Obispo   84.0 

Stockton   9tt.O 

Sacramento  97.0 


Before  the  heat  there  were  light  rains  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  State,  and  the  present  status  of 
rainfall,  as  compared  with  the  normal  at  different 
points,  is  shown  by  the  following  data  for  the  week 
ending  5  A.  M. ,  May  27,  1896,  which  are  from  official 
sources,  and  are  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  expressly  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.64 

50.98 

41  94 

88  54 

62 

46 

Red  Bluff  

.39 

88.18 

29.25 

24.86 

92 

48 

.56 

* 

24.11 

16.86 

* 

50 

San  Francisco  

.36 

21 .20 

25.41 

23  30 

91 

50 

Fresno   

.02 

8.  IB 

14  67 

9.06 

102 

50 

San  Luis  Obispo.  . . 

.08 

17.70 

25.93 

98 

46 

Los  Angeles  

9  35 

16.10 

18.06 

102 

52 

"t 

5  92 

12.20 

6  61 

!  98 

52 

T 

88 

3  01 

H  07 

no 

62 

*  Indicates  no  record. 

Naturally  the  first  hot  wave  of  the  season  awakens 
reminiscence  and  the  'Record  Union  pumps  the 
weather  man  at  that  point  with  the  following  out- 
put: 

The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  one  year  ago,  May  96, 
were  ftft0  and  58°,  with  .15  of  an  inch  of  rain;  one  year  ago, 
May  27,  04°  and  51°,  with  .06  of  an  inch  of  precipitation. 
Tuesday  was  the  hottest  day  since  the  23d  day  of  last  August, 
when  the  highest  temperature  was  the  same,  96  degrees. 
The  following  figures  show  the  highest  temperature  during 
the  heated  term  of  last  year;  May,  94  on  the  12th;  June,  102 
on  the  23d;  July,  98  on  the  14th;  August,  99  on  the  4th; 
September,  95  on  the  7th.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  but 
one  extremely  hot  day  last  summer,  and  that  was  on  the  23d 
of  June,  when  a  maximum  of  102  was  registered.  On  the  26th 
of  May,  1895,  the  total  deficiency  of  heat  from  the  1st  day  of 
January,  as  compared  with  the  normal,  was  but  6°,  while  the 
total  deficiency  of  heat  yesterday,  from  January  1,  1896,  was 
108°.  Now,  this  deficiency  must  be  equalized,  and  to  do  so 
the  weather  must  continue  warm,  thereby  causing  the  daily- 
average  heat  to  be  above  the  normal.  Of  course  there  will  be 
oool  spells  interspersed  with  hot  ones,  and  vice  versa,  but  it 


will  be  plainly  seen  that  for  the  coming  summer,  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  that  lost  heat  of  108°  during  the  past  spring, 
there  must  be  several  quite  hot  spells.  Therefore,  judging 
from  the  past,  the  coming  summer  may  and  probably  will 
give  a  maximum  temperature  of  from  105°  to  108°,  the  latter 
being  the  highest  ever  recorded  in  Sacramento. 

The  World's  Crop  Outlook. 

Statistics  gathered  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment show  the  crop  conditions  throughout  the  year 

as  follows: 

Great  Britain— The  crop  outlook  everywhere  is  good,  and 
promises  a  harvest  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  This 
would  diminish  the  imports  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
year  by  about  5,000,000  bushels. 

France — With  normal  weather  until  harvest  the  wheat  crop 
will  more  than  suffice  for  home  requirements.  A  surplus  for 
export  is  confidently  predicted  by  French  agricultural  jour- 
nals and  statisticians.  Some  expect  that  it  will  amount  to 
40,000,000  bushels.  This  quantity  would  affect  prices,  espe- 
cially if  the  French  Government  should  pay  a  bounty  on 
exports. 

Austro-Huugary  —  The  weather  is  favorable  and  crops  prom- 
ise well. 

Koumania— Cold  weather  in  April  retarded  the  crops,  but 
the  outlook  is  generally  promising. 

Russia— Excellent  prospects  of  a  crop  above  the  average  in 
quantity  and  quality  are  generally  reported.  The  unfavor- 
able March  weather  in  the  south  is  found  to  have  done  no 
serious  damage.  Spring  sowings  have  been  completed  under 
good  conditions. 

Visitors  f i  on i  tlte  Far  South. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  a  multitude  of  yellow  and 
black  birds  with  brilliant  red  heads  have  been  seen 
in  Santa  Barbara  and  suburbs  and  have  excited 
much  comment,  as  they  have  been  rarely  seen  here 
before,  says  the  Independent,  The  popular  name  of 
"  oriole  "  has  been  applied  to  these  pretty  strangers; 
but  as  is  usually  the  case  with  popular  names,  this 
is  incorrect.  The  bird  is  the  New  Orleans  tanager, 
and  comes  from  the  South.  The  group  is  peculiar  to 
the  New  World,  and  is  chiefly  developed  in  the 
tropical  region.  The  new  beauties  are  said  to  be 
expert  fruit  pickers,  taking  cherries  and  berries  as 
soon  as  they  show  color. 

Cannery  Dedication  at  tlrldley. 

The  people  of  Gridley  made  a  great  social  occasion 
last  week  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  cannery  at 
that  place.  There  was  a  big  picnic,  some  holiday 
oratory,  a  game  of  baseball,  and  in  the  evening  a 
general  dance.  Hundreds  came  by  private  convey- 
ance from  nearby  points  and  the  early  trains 
brought  large  delegations  from  Biggs,  Nelson,  Dur- 
ham, Chico,  Honcut,  Oroville,  Wyandotte,  Palermo 
and  Marysville.  It  is  said  that  something  like  three 
thousand  visitors  were  present  and  the  show  is  de- 
scribed as  a  big  one  from  start  to  finish.  The  ladies 
of  Gridley  and  the  surrounding  country  set  up  a  feast 
unsurpassed  for  abundance  and  excellence,  and  all 
who  came  were  bounteously  and  freely  entertained. 
It  was  the  greatest  day  in  the  history  of  the  town 
and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  its  pleasure. 


Fruit  Prospects. 


What  the  Dealers  Think. 

From  statements  which  the  Record- Union  secured 
from  leading  fruit  shippers  which  it  rounded  up  at 
Sacramento,  the  following  notes  are  condensed: 

./.  II.  Quigley  of  C.  F.  T.  Company. — "Advices  and 
personal  observation  show  me  that  the  pear  crop 
will  be  a  heavy  one  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  and 
that  shipments  of  the  river  article  will  be  made  about 

j  the  15th  of  June.    The  plum  crop  is  badly  injured 

I  and  other  fruits  are  more  or  less  damaged,  accord- 
ing to  localities." 

N.  R.  Sahbury  of  Porter  Brothers  Company. — 
"Early  shipping  varieties  in  the  foothills  and  the 
highlands  are  equal  in  quantity  to  previous  seasons; 
but  apricots  and  early  peaches  in  the  valley  lands 
have  in  many  places  been  damaged  by  frost. 

"  The  first  crop  of  grapes  in  the  vicinity  of  Vaca- 
ville  and  other  early  sections  has  been  badly  injured, 
and  aside  from  the  American  river  district  and  the 
Natoma  and  Florin  sections  the  shipments  of  table 
grapes  will  be  light.    The  Sacramento  river  section 

:  gives  promise  of  a  good  crop  of  Bartlett  pears  and 
of  plums  a  fair  crop.  Early  peaches  will  be  light  in 
all  sections.  Bartlett  pears  are,  in  some  sections, 
dropping  badly,  and  the  peach  crop,  I  believe,  has 
been  injured  to  an  extent  that  warrants  the  state- 
ment that  what  promised  in  April  to  be  the  largest 
fruit  crop  California  has  ever  produced  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  liO  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  out- 
side of  Bartlett  pears  and,  perhaps,  French  prunes 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  of  which  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  good  full  crop." 

S.  Van  ilc  Venter  of  the  National  Fruit  Associa- 
tion.— "At  least  one-third  of  the  entire  cherry  crop 
has  been  spoiled  by  the  last  rain,  and  I  fear  the  loss 
will  be  far  heavier  than  estimated.  The  cherries 
swelled  and  cracked  under  the  rain.    The  fruit  crop 

i  is  short  all  over  the  State,  except  pears.  The  Vaca- 
ville  grape  crop  is  badly  damaged,  and  the  shipment 
this  year  will  not  exceed  500  cars.  Last  year  the 
shipment  was  700  cars.  Reports  from  all  sections 
say  the  plum  crop  will  be  light.  Advices  from  Win- 
ters state  that  the  last  rain  cracked  the  'cots  the 
same  as  cherries,  and  as  the  rain  was  general,  it  may 
be  found  that  the  already  light  crop  has  been  con- 
siderably damaged." 

//.  A.  Fairbank,  of  the  Producers'  Fruit  Exchange. 
— "The  pear  crop  in  the  State  will  be  heavy,  while 


all  other  fruit  will  be  less  than  an  average  crop. 
Plums  are  a  light  crop  all  over  the  State,  while  the 
recent  cold  weather  has  caused  curl  leaf  among 
peaches,  and  the  crop  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  was 
promised  a  short  time  ago.  In  many  instances  the  I 
apricots  kept  growing  after  the  late  freezes,  and 
many  growers  kept  hoping  against  hope  that  the 
crop  would  mature,  but  I  recently  passed  through 
several  orchards  where  almost  every  apricot  had 
dropped.  When  broken  open  they  presented  a 
spotted,  faulty  appearance.  While  California  ship- 
ments will  come  in  competion  with  southern  prod- 
ucts, I  think  \he  prices  will  be  good." 

E.  T.  Earl,  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Company.—"  Splendid 
prices  are  being  realized  for  California  cherries  in 
Eastern  markets.  Several  carload  shipments  have 
already  arrived  East,  and  the  prices  realized  for 
these  first  shipments  are  nearly  50  per  cent  better 
than  prices  realized  for  first  carload  shipments  last 
season.  Our  telegraphic  advices  of  prices  realized 
for  cherries  in  Chicago  this  week  indicate  that  black 
Tartarian  cherries  will  net  the  growers  an  average 
of  over  15  cents  per  pound  above  the  cost  of  boxes, 
packing,  freight,  and  other  expenses,  and  as  the 
crop  is  light,  prices  are  likely  to  continue  to  rule 
high,  especially  as  other  varieties  of  fruit  are  back- 
ward, and  there  are  very  few  California  oranges  to 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  cherries  during  the  next 
few  weeks. 

11  The  supply  of  apricots  and  early  varieties  of 
peaches,  plum's  and  prunes  is  likely  to  be  limited 
this  season,  and  we  confidently  look  for  a  good  East- 
ern market  for  the  same,  especially  as  cherries  and 
oranges  are  scarce  and  selling  at  fancy  prices." 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  $50,000  by  popular  subscription  for  the 
projected  fiesta  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Iowa  Democrats  have  declared  for  free  silver  coinage 
and  favor  ex-Gov.  Boies  for  the  Presidency. 

The  climax  of  the  grand  doings  at  Moscow  was  reached  on 
Tuesday,  when  the  young  czar  was  crowned.  The  pageant  is 
described  as  the  most  brilliant  of  recent  times. 

Senator  Brown  of  Utah  by  no  means  goes  the  pace  of  his 
young  colleague,  Cannon.  He  is,  he  says,  for  free  silver,  but 
under  no  circumstances  will  he  bolt  the  party  (Republican) 
nomination. 

The  Parnellite  and  Dillonite  factions  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party  are  at  outs,  each  charging  the  other  with  try- 
ing to  obstruct  Irish  legislation.  Naturally,  anti-Irish  inter- 
ests are  doing  their  utmost  to  widen  the  breach 

Miss  Phosbe  Couzins,  the  celebrated  woman-suffrage  advo- 
cate, is  sick  and  penniless  at  Los  Angeles.  The  woman  suf- 
fragists of  the  State  do  not  feel  able  to  assist  her,  and  an  ap- 
peal will  be  made  to  friends  of  her  family  in  the  East. 

Turkish  soldiers  in  the  island  of  Crete  are  reported  to  be 
engaged  in  general  massacres  of  Christians.  The  king  of 
Greece  has  notified  the  Porte  that  unless  the  outrages  cease 
immediately  he  will  send  a  warship  to  punish  the  assassins. 

At  Victoria,  B.  C,  on  Tuesday  an  electric  car  crowded  with 
pleasure  seekers  fell  through  the  Point  Ellice  street  bridge 
into  deep  water.  Forty-seven  persons  are  known  to  have 
been  crushed  or  drowned  and  many  more  were  seriously  hurt. 

Representative  Howard,  Populist  from  Alabama,  made  a 
sensation  in  the  House  on  Saturday  last  by  offering  a  reso- 
lution to  impeach  Cleveland  on  a  charge  of  "  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  in  connection  with  the  late  bond  transactions. 
On  motion  of  Dingley,  the  Republican  floor  leader,  the  House 
refused  to  give  Howard  a  hearing. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  interposed  and  has  passed 
the  McCall  immigration  bill.  It  adds  to  the  classes  of  aliens 
excluded  from  admission  to  the  United  States  all  male  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  16  and  60  years  (except  parents  of 
persons  living  in  this  country)  who  cannot  both  read  and  write 
English  or  some  other  language.  The  Corliss  amendment, 
added  to  the  bill,  excludes  aliens  who  come  across  the  bor- 
bers  year  after  year  to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States 
with  no  intention  of  settling  therein. 

A  crime,  closely  paralleling  the  Emmanuel  Church  horror  in 
this  city,  has  just  been  discovered  at  Salt  Lake,  the  criminal 
being  Rev.  Herman,  pastor  of  the  Scandinavian  Church,  and 
the  victims  two  young  women  members  of  the  congregation. 
It  appears  that,  after  outraging  and  murdering  the  girls,  the 
minister  cremated  their  bodies  in  a  furnace  in  the  church 
basement.  Herman  has  fled,  hut  the  police  have  hopes  of 
capturing  him.  It  is  said  that  Herman's  wives  (of  whom  he 
has  had  three)  each  died  suddenly  and  under  circumstances 
which  are  now  regarded  as  suspicious. 

It  was  the  general  expectation  that  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels 
would  be  made  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee;  but  at  the  general  meeting  last  week  the  post 
was  given,  on  Spreckels'  motion,  to  Major  Frank  McLaugh- 
lin, the  mining  man  and  orange  grower  of  Oroville.  There 
are  conflicting  stories  as  to  the  causes  of  this  deal.  I  he 
Chronicle  and  Examiner  assert  that  Spreckels  was  "turned 
down,"  while  the  Call  makes  out  that  McLaughlin's  election 
was  a  Spreckels  victory.  The  Rural  is  not  on  the  inside  and 
has  no  art  to  find  out  the  secret  meaning  of  political  deals  ; 
but  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Spreckels  would  have  taken  the 
chairmanship  if  he  could  have  gotten  it. 

On  Tuesday  night  of  this  week  Col.  R.  P.  McGlincy,  his 
wife,  their  daughter  Mrs.  James  Dunham,  their  son,  a  house- 
maid Minnie  Shesler,  and  a  hired  man  Jos.  Briscoe,  were 
found  murdered  at  the  McGlincv  home— Sycamore  Ranch- 
five  miles  southwest  from  San  Jose  and  one  mile  south  from 
Campbell  station.  At  about  11  o'clock  a  neighbor  heard  a 
series  of  gunshots  at  the  McGlincy  place  and  upon  going  to 
see  what  the  matter  was,  found  the  six  dead  bodies  lying  in 
and  about  the  house.  There  were  evidences  everywhere  of  a 
desperate  struggle.  It  is  surmised  that  the  women  were  first 
killed  with  a  knife  and  that  the  murderer  lay  in  wait  with  a 
rifle  for  the  men  who  were  away  from  home  early  in  the  even- 
i  ng,  shooting  them  down  upon  their  arrival.  The  murderer  is 
believed  to  have  been  James  Dunham,  Col.  McGlincy's  son-in- 
law,  with  whom  the  family  had  had  trouble  and  who  was  seen 
to  ride  hurriedly  away  just  after  the  shooting.  Readers  of 
the  Rural  scarcely  need  to  be  told  that  Col.  McGlincy  was 
one  of  the  best  known  fruit  men  in  Santa  Clara  county.  He 
was  prominent  in  co-operative  and  other  organizations  related 
to  the  interests  of  the  fruit  industry  and  identified  with 
every  progressive  movement.  He  was  an  active  member  or 
San  Jose  Grange  and  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  great 
Grange  festival  at  San  Jose  last  week.  A  report  of  that  event, 
written  by  him  a  few  hours  before  his  terrible  death,  appears 
in  another  column. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Although  the  date  of  the  Democratic  national  con- 
vention draws  measurably  near,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  indicate  the  outcome  of  that  meeting  than 
there  was  six  months  ago.  There  crops  up  now  and 
then  one  name  or  another  in  connection  with  the 
Presidential  nomination,  but  it  appears  to  be  by 
way  of  suggestion  merely;  and  if  there  is  any  man 
whom  the  party  particularly  wants,  or  any  man  of 
suitable  caliber  who  really  wants  to  make  the  run, 
the  fact  is  not  now  manifest.  The  opposition  press 
would  have  the  country  believe  that  nobody  wants 
the  Democratic  nomination  because  the  party  is 
hopeless  of  success,  but  this  is  mere  partisan  smart- 
ness, wanting  both  intelligence  and  candor.  The 
auguries  of  the  time  are  not  for  many  reasons  the 
most  hopeful,  but  those  who  assert  the  Democratic 
party  to  be  at  the  end  of  its  fortunes  and  in  despair 
know  little  of  its  spirit  and  history  or  of  the  resource 
which  lies  in  that  conception  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  government  upon  which  the  party  was 
founded  and  which  for  a  hundred  years  has  been  the 
mainspring  of  its  life.  The  Democratic  party  has 
had  its  times  of  triumph  and  of  defeat;  and  in  the 
one  or  in  the  other  it  has  never  lacked  the  affection 
and  devotion  of  patriotic  multitudes  nor  the  leader- 
ship of  men  both  true-hearted  and  wise.  Nor  does 
it  lack  these  vital  elements  to-day. 

The  secret  of  the  present  situation  is  that  a  contest 
is  now  going  on  within  the  party  on  the  silver  ques- 
tion. In  those  States  east  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains the  Democratic  organization  stands  for  the 
gold  standard.  To  this  policy  the  party — by  the 
action  of  the  Cleveland  administration — is  officially 
committed.  In  each  State  there  is  a  faction,  organ- 
ized chiefly  upon  the  basis  of  Federal  patronage, 
earnest,  or  at  least  outspoken,  in  support  of  the 
administration  policy.  But  throughout  the  South 
and  West — in  those  regions  where  the  Democratic 
majorities  mainly  come  from — the  silver  sentiment 
is  clearly  predominant.  Viewed  from  an  independ- 
ent standpoint,  it  appears  inevitable  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion will  be  in  opposition  to  the  financial  policies  of 
the  administration.  Of  the  Western  and  Southern 
States  which  have  spoken,  all  but  one  or  two  are  for 
free  silver.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  friends  are  mak- 
ing a  great  effort  to  stay  the  tide  ;  and  in  each  of 
those  States  where  conventions  have  not  yet  been 
held  something  like  a  "fight"  is  going  on  quietly 
within  the  party  lines.  The  national  capital  is 
emptied  of  its  administrative  officers  in  the  effort  to 
hold  the  party  in  line  with  the  President's  views. 
Secretary  Carlisle  is  in  Kentucky,  Secretary  Hoke 
Smith  is  in  Georgia,  Postmaster  General  Wilson  is 
in  West  Virginia,  and  Secretary  Morton,  after  a 
successful  effort  in  Nebraska,  has  just  been  a  visitor 
to  California.  How  it  is  all  going  to  turn  out,  it 
would  require  prophecy  to  tell.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  and  that  is  that  the  Chicago  convention  is 
going  to  be  a  mighty  interesting  meeting.  At  this 
writing  it  looks  as  if  the  silver  cause  would  have 
well  nigh,  if  not  quite,  one-half  the  votes  in  that 
body.   

The  air  is  full  of  speculation  as  to  what  will  hap- 
pen. It  is  difficult  to  see  an  easy  way  for  either  side 
to  yield.  The  Administration  men  are  thoroughly 
committed  to  the  gold  principle,  and  one  of  them — 
Mr.  Whitney — has  publicly  declared  that  they  will 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  support  a  candidate 
who  does  not  stand  for  gold.  That  Messrs.  Cleve- 
land and  Carlisle  should  support  any  other  than  a 
gold  man  would,  under  all  the  circumstances,  appear 
impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  silver  men  from 
twenty  or  more  States  are  under  the  most  solemn 
pledges  to  stand  by  their  financial  faith,  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  there  has  been  public  declaration  that 
the  enforcement  of  a  gold  platform  or  of  a  gold  nom- 
inee will  be  the  signal  for  open  disaffection. 

These  considerations  are  very  serious  and  they  ex- 
plain clearly  enough  why,  in  spite  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  convention  day,  the  situation  has  not  yet 
developed  in  its  personal  aspects. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  extravagant  to  charge  that 
the  several  horrors  which  have  shocked  the  people  of 
California  within  the  past  few  weeks  had  direct  in- 
spiration in  the  laxity  with  which  our  criminal  laws 


are  administered;  but  certainly  some  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  fact  that  murders  are 
common  amongst  us  and  that  punishments  are  few. 
Some  time  ago  an  old  man,  disappointed  in  mining 
speculation,  waylaid  Mr.  John  Mackay  and  put  a 
bullet  through  his  body.  After  a  farce  of  a  trial, 
during  which  he  enjoyed  a  notoriety  highly  pleasing 
to  a  diseased  vanity,  he  was  dismissed  with  a  farce  of 
a  punishment — a  few  months  parole  confinement  in 
the  dwelling  of  a  friend.  A  little  later  a  woman 
lured  a  young  man  to  her  home  and  shot  him  dead. 
She  was  acquitted,  and  the  notoriety  connected  with 
the  tragedy  has  been  made  the  basis  of  increased 
family  prosperity.  Amother  woman  waylaid  a  man 
who  had  rejected  certain  overtures  on  her  part  and 
murdered  him  in  cold  blood;  and  her  punishment  was 
a  brief  imprisonment.  Fourteen  months  ago  Theo- 
dore Durrant  murdered  two  young  and  innocent  wo- 
men in  a  church,  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
horrible  character.  He  was  tried  and  convicted; 
nobody  questions  his  guilt,  but  he  still  lives 
to  announce  every  few  days  through  the  public 
press,  his  hopes  of  evading  punishment  and  his  plans 
of  life.  It  is.  perhaps,  useless  to  give  further  illus- 
tration of  the  infirmity  of  purpose  and  the  tardiness 
of  justice  in  this  State. 

And  while  this  matter  is  in  mind,  it  seems  perti- 
nent to  inquire  if  there  be  not  some  subtle  connection 
between  the  horrors  with  which  our  newspapers  are 
filled  from  day  to  day  and  the  parallel  horrors  which 
so  closely  follow  them  ? 

Mr.  McKinley  is  learning  that  the  way  even  of  a 
favorite  son  is  not  always  easy  going.  The  main  dif- 
ficulty is  the  matter  of  silver.  Away  back  before 
the  question  developed  into  one  of  large  relations, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  be  voted  for  free 
coinage  and  made  a  speech  in  support  of  the  free 
coinage  principle.  He  voted  for  and  otherwise  sup- 
ported the  silver-purchase  bill,  and  it  is  of  record 
that  he  spoke  with  a  fine  enthusiasm  about  silver  and 
the  justice  of  its  cause.  Later  on  he  changed  over  to 
the  other  side,  and  again  and  again  between  1892 
and  1894  declared  his  views  in  opposition  to  free  sil- 
ver. In  Ohio,  two  years  ago,  he  made  a  campaign 
on  the  anti-silver  principle  ;  and  he  now  stands  for 
the  gold  standard  until  such  time  as  the  commercial 
nations  may  agree  to  a  new  deal  and  an  established 
ratio  between  the  two  metals.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
his  present  campaign  his  later  financial  utterances 
were  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  gold  men  of  the 
East ;  but  recent  events  are  somewhat  shaking  their 
faith.  They  cannot  understand  how  it  is,  if  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley is  so  earnest  for  gold,  that  he  gets  the  endorse- 
ment of  those  States  which  are  solid  for  silver.  How 
is  it,  it  is  asked,  that  California,  Idaho,  Colorado  and 
other  States  shout  for  silver  with  one  breath  and  for 
McKinley  with  the  other  ?  The  thing  is  not  to  be 
explained  in  any  way  comprehensible  to  the  Eastern 
mind  (or  to  anybody,  for  that  matter),  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  Eastern  mind  has  taken  a  de- 
cided "shear"  away  from  McKinley.  There  are  a 
good  many  indications  that  the  Republicans  of  the 
East  would  prefer  some  other  man— -Ex-President 
Harrison,  for  example—  but  it  is  not  believed  that 
his  prospects  are  seriously  in  danger.  Still,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  McKinley's 
pledged  support  does  not  constitute  a  full  majority; 
and,  besides,  there  is  always  the  chance  between  the 
cup  and  lip. 

Gleanings. 


Cloverdale  is  the  latest  candidate  for  a  creamery. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Solano  cherry  crop  will  fall  behind 
last  year's  product  about  11,000  boxes. 

The  Sebastopol  cannery  is  being  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
will  be  put  in  perfect  condition  for  the  season's  run. 

Col.  Hersey  is  aulhority  for  the  statement  that  the  stock 
of  1895  prunes  still  on  hand  in  Santa  Clara  county  does  not 
exceed  twenty  carloads. 

Lompoc  is  having  a  visitation  from  large  swarms  of  New 
Orleans  "Tanager"  birds.  They  are  fine  to  look  at,  but  they 
make  sad  havoc  in  the  archards  and  berry  fields. 

The  newly  elected  board  of  directors  of  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Fruit  Exchange  met  recently  and  organized  by  elect- 
ing the  following  officers:  President,  Col.  Philo  Hersey; 
Vice-President,  C.  F.  Wyman,  Secretary,  Noah  G.  Rogers. 

Merced,  May  26.— G.  B.  Palmer,  a  farmer  living  near 
Atwater,  in  this  county,  walked  into  his  stable  on  Sunday 
night  and  slapped  a  horse  on  the  back.  The  horse  kicked  him, 
one  hoof  landing  squarely  on  his  chest  and  the  other  on  the 
ear.    Palmer  died  yesterday. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  Messrs.  Fontana&Co.  the 
well  known  cannerymen  and  fruit  merchants  bought  at 
auction  the  large  building  formerly  used  as  a  woolen  factory, 
near  the  Black  Point  military  station,  San  Francisco.  It  will 
be  used  as  a  cannery,  having  special  advantages  in  tb?.t  it  is 
situated  on  the  bay  front  and  is  accessible  to  the  river  boats. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Fresno  Raisin  Arrangement. 


Last  week  we  alluded  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment at  Fresno  to  meet  the  difficulties  in  the  raisin 
situation.  As  there  have  been  so  many  efforts  in 
this  direction,  and  as  it  is  clearly  discerned  that  the 
adoption  of  some  adequate  policy  is  the  key  to  the 
future  of  the  industry,  we  refer  to  the  matter  again 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  plan  more  in  detail. 
The  joint  committee,  which  was  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Hundred  Thousand 
Club  of  Fresno  to  draft  a  plan  for  the  handling  of 
this  year's  raisin  crop,  has  prepared  an  address  to 
the  raisin  growers  of  this  State,  and  appended  a 
copy  of  the  contract  which  will  be  entered  into  by 
the  growers  on  the  one  side  and  the  corporation  of 
packers  on  the  other.  The  address  is  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  the  Raisin  Growers  of  California  :  The  import- 
ance of  putting  the  raisin  business  back  to  a  sub- 
stantial and  paying  basis  is  apparent,  and  therefore 
needs  no  argument.  This  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant interests  in  California,  and  particularly  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  and  if  it  can  be  lifted  out  of  its 
deplorable  and  distressing  condition,  it  may  be  able 
to  contribute  largely  to  a  return  of  prosperity  to  the 
State.  Unless  this  can  be  done,  raisin  vineyards 
will  continue  to  have  no  selling  value,  and  the  prod- 
uct obtained  from  them  will  be  a  source  of  loss,  in- 
stead of  profit,  to  the  growers. 

The  present  condition  of  the  raisin  industry  is  due 
principally  to  bad  methods  of  handling  the  product. 
Without  attempting  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the 
pernicious  and  ruinous  practices  that  now  exist,  an 
appeal  is  made  to  those  who  have  it  in  their  power, 
if  they  will  act  together,  to  fix  the  conditions  under 
which  the  product  shall  be  handled  and  marketed. 

To  accomplish  the  best  results,  every  sentimental 
consideration  and  all  pet  theories  must  for  the  time 
be  laid  away.  The  business  of  applying  a  remedy  is 
intensely  practical,  and  personal  grievances  and 
preferences  must  of  necessity  be  subordinated  to  the 
public  good.  For  the  season  of  1895,  careful  esti- 
mates, based  on  returns  from  many  quarters,  war- 
rant the  statement  that  the  raisin  crop,  which  ag- 
gregated about  80,000,000  pounds,  did  not  yield  to 
growers  much,  if  anything,  above  U  cents  per 
pound,  or  $25  per  ton.  The  price  is  below  the  cost  of 
production — so  much  below  that  it  is  estimated  that 
the  raisin  crop  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  lost  to  pro- 
ducers last  year  something  like  the  sum  of  $500,000 
or  $600,000. 

Confronted  with  a  condition  of  things  both  inter- 
esting and  alarming,  and  strong  in  the  belief  that 
united  effort  would  accomplish  good  results,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Hundred  Thousand 
Club,  consisting  in  the  aggregate  of  about  300  repre- 
sentative business  men  of  Fresno  county,  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  for  weeks  have  jointly  labored 
to  discover  a  device  or  plan  for  handling  raisins 
that  would  to  some  extent  remedy,  if  not  altogether 
change,  the  methods  that  now  obtain  in  this  branch 
of  the  business. 

Here  follows  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
vailing conditions.    The  remedial  plan  suggested  is  : 

First — The  formation  of  a  corporation  with  capital 
stock  of  $1,000,000.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  be  paid  in  before  any  contracts  made  with  the 
growers  are  delivered  to  the  corporation. 

Second — That  the  name  of  the  corporation  be  the 
California  Raisin  Association. 

Third — That  the  matters  of  the  distribution  of  the 
stock  be  left  entirely  to  the  corporation. 

Fourth — That  the  object  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  to  loan  money  to  raisin  growers  ;  to  concentrate 
the  selling  of  raisins  as  far  as  possible,  and  establish 
a  central  selling  agency  ;  to  buy,  pack,  stem,  grade, 
box  and  sack  raisins ;  to  rent,  build,  purchase  and 
operate  packing  houses  and  warehouses,  and  to  do 
everything  necessary  to  the  business  of  purchasing, 
care  and  disposition  of  raisins,  and  the  product  of 
the  raisin  grape  vine. 

Fifth — That  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  the  holding  of  the  raisins  at  Cali- 
fornia packing  and  shipping  points  until  actually 
sold  and  the  money  has  been  paid  for  them  ;  there- 
fore, that  all  consignments  of  raisins  shall  be  pro- 
hibited. 

The  plan  also  sets  forth  the  regulations  that  shall 
govern  sales  and  the  delivery  and  shipment  of  goods. 
Packing  charges  shall  be  as  follows: 

Dehesa  clusters,  50c  per  20-pound  box;  London 
layers,  32 Jc  per  20-pound  box;  London  layers  (plain 
papers),  30c  per  20-pound  box;  Muscatels  (loose), 
20c  per  20-pound  box;  Muscatels  (loose),  $9.50  per 
ton  in  50- pound  box;  sacked  goods,  $6  per  ton  in  50- 
pound  sacks. 

Twenty-five  cents  additional  for  each  20-pound 
box  subdivided  into  two  boxes  of  10  pounds  each;  50 
cents  additional  for  each  20-pound  box  subdivided 
into  four  boxes  of  5  pounds  each,  and  10  cents  ad- 
ditional for  each  box  of  loose  Muscatels  faced. 

The  grower's  committee  of  five,  and  the  seven 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion, sitting  jointly,  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  shall 
determine  when  the  necessary  percentage  of  raisins 
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for  the  season  of  18!>6  has  been  obtained,  in  order  to 
make  all  contracts  made  by  the  corporation  with  the 
growers  binding  and  in  full  force.   


THE  SWINE  YARD. 

Swine  Plague.  • 


In  order  to  better  supply  the  information  sought 
of  the  Experiment  Station  by  many  inquirers  re- 
specting the  nature  and  symptoms  of  and  treatment 
for  swine  plague,  Director  Wm.  Stowe  Devol  of  the 
Arizona  station,  Tucson,  has  sent  to  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  the  following  communication  respect- 
ing this  very  important  subject: 

What  h  Sirinc  Plague.'— Swine  plague  is  a  con- 
tagious and  infectious  disease  of  the  hog,  caused  by 
minute  bacterial  forms  frequently  found  present  in 
the  air  passages  of  swine,  and  sometimes  of  other 
domestic  animals.  They  are,  however,  except  under 
certain  conditions  of  environment,  in  a  state  appar- 
ently harmless  to  the  animals.  But  when  the  proper 
external  and  internal  conditions  combine,  the  bac- 
teria multiply  rapidly  and  produce  a  virulent  form  of 
disease  which  is  contagious,  and  terminates  fatally 
in  a  majority  of  cases.  The  swine-plague  germ  is  a 
small,  oval,  non-motile  bacterium,  easily  distin- 
guished under  the  microscope  from  the  hog-cholera 
bacterium;  the  latter  being  larger,  rod-like  and  pos- 
sessing flagella. 

Causes  and  Symptoms. — Swine  plague  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  herd  of  hogs  by  inclement  weather  and 
unwholesome  food  or  other  causes  producing  an  un- 
healthy, weakened  or  unthrifty  condition.  The 
most  noticeable  symptoms  characterizing  this  dis- 
ease are:  A  tendency  to  lie  upon  the  belly  in  some 
secluded  place;  refusing  to  eat,  or  eating  but  little, 
causing  the  animal  to  soon  look  gaunt;  when 
aroused  it  will  usually  give  one  or  two  dry  coughs, 
hang  its  head  and  arch  its  back  as  if  in  pain;  the 
eyes  will  water  in  the  early  stages,  but  later  the  se- 
cretion becomes  yellowish,  thick,  accumulating  in 
the  corners  and  frequently  gumming  the  eyes  shut. 
Sometimes  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  under  surface  of 
the  neck  and  inner  surface  of  the  legs  become  con- 
gested and  reddish  in  color.  An  eruption  sometimes 
appears  under  the  body,  most  frequently  upon  those 
parts  where  the  congestion  shows.  Scabs  form  over 
the  small,  eruptive  spots  which  heal;  and,  when  the 
scabs  fall,  leave  bare  spots  upon  the  skin.  The  pig 
walks  with  an  irregular,  tottering  gait.  The  animal 
usually  has  the  "sniffles"  and  the  breathing  is  la- 
bored and  short.  The  animal  usually  has  diarrhea, 
which  frequently  becomes  very  foetid  towards  the 
last.  There  is  usually  shivering  and  fever,  the  tem- 
perature rising  to  106°  or  107°  Fahrenheit.  In  one 
case  I  saw  it  as  high  as  108.4°. 

Post  Mortem. — In  making  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion the  following  appearances  may  be  noted:  The 
lungs  are  the  principal  organs  affected  in  most 
cases.  These  are  often  much  inflamed  and  have  nu- 
merous small  colorless  or  yellowish  spots  where  the 
tissue  has  become  lifeless.  In  cases  of  long  duration 
there  will  frequently  be  found  spots  or  masses  of 
cheese-like  substance.  Spots  of  the  lung  tissue,  an- 
gular in  outline,  or  in  some  cases  a  large  part  of  the 
lung,  may  be  dark  red  in  color  and  in  substance  re- 
semble liver.  Frequently  the  serous  membrane  of 
the  pleura,  peritoneum  and  pericardeum  are  in- 
flamed and  have  upon  them  false  tissue  or  fibrinous 
deposits.  These  fibrinous  deposits  may  appear  upon 
the  surface  of  the  intestines,  which  may  also  be  more 
or  less  congested. 

Spread  of  the  Disease. — Once  established  in  a  herd 
swine  plague  spreads  rapidly,  especially  if  the  pigs 
sleep  together  and  are  permitted  to  pile  up  in  the 
shed  or  under  a  shelter,  as  the  disease  is  communi- 
cated almost  entirely  by  inhalation.  Under  the 
above  mentioned  conditions  the  well  pigs  breathe 
the  infection  exhaled  by  the  sick  ones  and  thus 
'"catch''  the  disease.  The  disease  germs  maybe 
carried  for  some  distance  in  the  air,  and  upon  the 
clothing  of  man,  fur  of  animals  and  plumage  of  birds. 
Where  buzzards  abound  they  are  undoubtedly  a 
prolific  cause  of  spreading  the  disease,  especially  if 
the  affected  swine  are  permitted  to  die  and  be  de- 
voured by  them.  Rabbits  and  dogs  are  also  a  source 
of  danger  in  spreading  it,  and  men  passing  from 
herds  of  diseased  swine  frequently  take  with  them 
enough  germs  to  cause  an  outbreak  in  a  well  herd. 

Precautions. — When  in  any  locality  an  outbreak 
occurs  of  swine  plague,  or  any  disease  which  may  be 
suspected  of  being  swine  plague,  or  a  contagious  dis- 
ease of  any  kind,  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  its  spread.  No  one  should  be  permitted 
to  pass  from  a  farm  having  the  disease  upon  it  to 
one  where  there  are  swine  and  no  disease  among 
them  without  first  disinfecting.  Dogs  should  not  be 
permitted  to  run  at  large.  Every  pig  or  hog,  young 
or  old,  should  be  killed  as  soon  as  it  shows  symptoms 
of  having  the  disease,  and  the  carcass  should  be 
burned,  or  at  least  deeply  buried.  All  well  animals 
should  be  removed  at  once  from  the  pasture  within 
which  diseased  animals  are  found,  and  kept  from 
mingling  with  them.  Provision  should  be  made, 
when  possible,  for  removing  the  well  hogs  to  another 
fresh  pasture  if  any  sick  ones  should  be  found  among 


them,  and  the  moving  process  repeated  if  necessary. 

Prevent  ice  Measures. — The  regimen  should  receive 
attention.  Wholesome  food  and  good  water  should 
be  provided  for  the  well  and  sick  hogs.  A  few 
drops — about  eight  to  twelve  per  animal — of  carbolic 
acid  in  the  water  each  day  is  found  beneficial  as  a 
preventive,  and  also  in  treating  sick  animals.  The 
following  mixture,  recemmended  by  Dr.  Salmon  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial in  many  cases,  but  no  "sure  cure"  is  known  : 

l  part  wood  charcoal. 
1  part  sulphur. 

•i  parts  soiliuni  chloride  (common  sail). 
■1  parts  sodium  bicarbonate. 
•J  parts  sodium  hyposulphite. 
1  part  sodium  sulphate. 
1  part  antimony  sulphide. 

These  ingredients  should  be  well  pulverized  and 
then  thoroughly  mixed.  The  dose  is  one  table- 
spoonful  for  each  200  pounds  weight  of  hog  once  a 
day.  Those  weighing  less  should  receive  smaller 
doses  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  reduction  in  weight. 
It  is  best  fed  by  mixing  with  bran,  middlings  or 
some  other  soft  feed.  After  having  been  induced  to 
eat  it  once,  hogs  will  usually  return  to  it  with  a 
relish.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  this  is  a  spe- 
cific for  swine  plague,  though  there  are  many  cases 
of  record  where  its  use  has  apparently  cured  the 
disease.  It  has  been  of  greater  value,  perhaps,  as 
a  preventive,  and  when  so  used  the  dose  may  be 
somewhat  reduced  in  quantity. 

Disinfection. — During  the  time  the  disease  is  found 
upon  the  place,  all  sleeping  quarters,  breeding 
places,  feed  lots  and  other  places  where  the  swine 
congregate  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  every 
few  days.  This  is  best  done  by  sprinkling  well  with 
air-slacked  lime  or  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  crude 
carbolic  acid,  or  with  some  other  germicide.  No 
stagnant  water  should  be  permitted  in  the  pasture 
or  feeding  lot,  and  the  disinfectant  of  lime  or  car- 
bolic acid  should  be  used  liberally  about  the  water 
hole  or  water  trough.  All  litter  and  bedding  should 
be  frequently  removed  and  burned.  In  irrigated  re- 
gions waste  water  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
from  the  pastures  of  infected  swine  to  carry  the  dis- 
|  ease  to  other  herds,  and  after  the  disease  subsides 
the  pastures  should  be  thoroughly  dried  to  kill  stray 
germs  that  may  be  lurking  among  the  vegetation. 

The  swine  plague  bacterium  is  a  comparatively 
delicate  organism  and  may  be  destroyed  by  a  proper 
observance  of  the  above-mentioned  regulations. 
There  are  circumstances  under  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  observe  the  requirement  to  dry  out  the 
pasture  and  pens.  If  in  these  cases  they  could  be 
I  thoroughly  flooded  the  germs  could  be  killed,  as  they 
j  drown  easily. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  disease  does  not 
always  attack  a  herd  with  the  same  severity.  Some 
I  outbreaks  are  comparatively  mild  and  none  but  the 
i  weak  hogs  and  little  pigs  succumb,  and  the  percent- 
I  age  of  mortality  among  these  may  at  times  be  small, 
j  whereas  in  other  outbreaks  the  mortality  reaches  90 
I  per  cent  or  more  and  old  hogs  are  taken  off  with  the 
little  ones.    The  condition  of  the  animals  also  has 
much  to  do  with  the  mortality.    Swine  plague  may 
be  expected  to  carry  off  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
unthrifty  animals  than  of  those  well  and  hearty.  I 
have  found  also  that  in  herds  where  the  constitutions 
of  the  swine  were  much  weakened  by  close  in-breed- 
ing, the  mortality  is  much  greater  than  where  the 
herd  is  kept  thrifty  by  out-crossing. 

Swine  Plague  and  Hog  Cholera. — In  the  Mississippi 
basin  and  some  other  localities,  hog  cholera  is  associ- 
ated with  swine  plague.  Although  this  resembles 
swine  plague  in  a  great  many  respects,  and  the 
treatment  for  the  two  diseases  is  the  same  in  all  es- 
sential particulars,  in  the  matter  of  ridding  a  place 
of  hog  cholera  there  is  much  difference.  The  hog 
cholera  bacterium  is  much  hardier  than  that  of  swine 
plague,  and  it  will  live  and  multiply  in  stagnant  wa- 
ter and  moist  soil  and  litter,  thus  making  it  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  completely  eradicate  the  disease 
from  a  place  upon  which  it  has  once  appeared.  But 
with  care,  a  few  months  during  the  hot  weather  of 
the  summer  will  suffice  to  clear  a  place  of  swine 
plague. 

Disease  of  Young  Pigs. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  inform  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  some  of  my  hogs  that  are  dying  with  a  strange  malady— 
to  us  in  this  part  of  the  country  I  The  young  pigs  are  attacked 
first  with  a  swelling  beginning  just  back  of  the  withers  and 
extends  back  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  being  greatest  about 
midway.  The  pig  begins  to  fall  off  very  fast  in  flesh,  although 
it  seems  to  eat  well,  then  after  two  or  three  weeks  gets  very 
thin  and  dies.  They  are  usually  attacked  when  they  are 
about  six  weeks  to  two  months  old.  None  that  have  been  so 
attacked  have  recovered  so  far.  We  have  had  about  six  or 
seven  die  thus  in  the  last  three  weeks.  Header. 
Santa  Barbara. 

RESPONSE    BT   DR.  OBISUET, 

This  is  a  contagious  blood  disease  and  the  diseased 
animals  should  be  isolated  as  soon  as  they  show  any 
signs  of  the  disease.  Cleanliness  is  the  main  thing 
to  observe.  Give  the  mothers  1  drachm  of  iron  sul- 
phate powdered  three  times  daily  and  the  pigs  the 
following  powder: 

Sulphate  Soda  i  drachms. 

Sulphate  Iron  2  drachms. 

Acetainlide  1%  drachms. 

Gentian  Root  4  drachms. 

Mix  and  make  twenty-four  powders,    (live  two  daily. 

Dk.  Crbei.ev. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave..  San  Francisco. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

Soils  and  Soil  Improvement. 


A  Lecture  Delivered  to  the  Dairymen's  Association  at  Livermore 
by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hii/;ari>,  of  the  State  University,  May  16th. 

I  am  grateful  to  those  who  have  spoken  before  me 
for  having  said  so  much  that  I  otherwise  intended  to 
say  ;  it  relieves  me  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  I 
shall  therefore  be  able  to  confine  myself  more  par- 
ticularly to  what  I  specially  desire  to  discuss. 

Object  of  Experiment  Station  Work. — Let  me,  how- 
ever, repeat  emphatically  that  the  object  of  our  ex- 
periment station  work  is  to  solve  for  the  farmer  the 
problem  which  lies  before  him  in  a  new  country.  In 
the  Rast  and  in  Europe  the  experience  of  centuries 
has  established  the  "  rules  of  the  thumb  "  upon  which 
farming  can  be  conducted  on  a  more  or  less  success- 
ful basis.  Even  there,  however,  it  is  now  found 
necessary  to  review  these  old  practices  on  account 
of  the  intervention  of  a  new  fact,  already  mentioned 
by  those  who  have  spoken  before  me,  namely:  "  the 
competition  of  the  world  at  large."  We  have  now  to 
compete,  not  only  with  the  laborers,  who,  as  Mr. 
Swanberg  has  told  us,  receive  40  cents  a  day,  but 
also  with  those  who  receive  only  14  cents  in  China, 
Japan  and  India.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope 
to  be  successful  in  such  a  country  is  by  the  use  of 
brain — mere  brawn  and  hard  work  will  not  avail  us 
any  longer.  But  in  making  our  investigations  we 
need  to  know,  first  of  all,  the  problems  and  facts  with 
which  the  farmer  has  to  deal.  We  cannot  get  at 
them  by  intuition  or  second  sight. 

Soil  Examinations. — The  fund  which  the  State  and 
University  has  provided  for  us  does  not  enable  us  to 
travel  to  any  extent  to  ascertain  them  personally  ■ 
we  must,  therefore,  rely  on  the  parties  concerned  to 
supply  us  the  information  and  send  us  the  specimens 
required  for  examination.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary 
that  these  specimens  should  be  real  representatives 
of  facts  and  represent  normal  conditions.  Soil  sam- 
ples, for  instance,  ought  not  to  be  taken  in  old  cor- 
rals, from  roads  or  cow-paths,  or  from  anywhere  else 
where  the  land  is  an  unnatural  condition  ;  we  are  sup- 
posed to  investigate  what  it  contains  and  the  amount. 
We  sometimes  receive  about  a  thimbleful  of  soil, 
without  any  statement  as  to  its  depth  or  where  it 
occurs,  and  a  wish  expressed  that  I  shall  give  the 
information,  not  only  as  to  the  kind  of  fruit  trees  to 
which  the  soil  is  adapted,  but  also  what  particular 
variety  of  apricots  or  prune  trees  should  be  planted 
in  such  a  soil.  No  mention  is  made  of  depth,  lay,  or 
anything  of  what  is  necessary  for  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  land.  Now,  especially  in  regard 
to  your  soils  here.  I  have  for  the  first  time  to-day 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  what  they  are  in  the  plain  ; 
heretofore  when  I  have  been  in  Livermore  I  have 
been  carried  round  by  fruit  growers  or  vineyardists 
to  the  hills,  which,  I  think,  I  know  pretty  well ; 
others  wise  I  have  only  seen  the  plains  from  the  rail- 
road, and  that  is  by  no  means  the  best  part  of  your 
valley. 

Soil  and  Subsoil. — One  point  to  which  very  close 
attention  should  always  be  paid  in  soil  examination, 
and  which  no  farmer  should  omit,  is  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil.  There  is  a  material  difference 
regarding  this  point  between  the  humid  region  and 
the  arid.  In  the  humid  region  the  frequent  rains 
wash  the  clay  into  the  subsoil,  and  it  remains  there 
at  a  certain  depth,  where  the  roots  and  the  water 
find  it  more  difficult  to  penetrate.  Hence,  as  a  rule, 
they  penetrate  to  a  comparatively  shallow  depth 
only.  In  the  East  nine  inches  is  usually  supposed  to 
be  the  average  depth  of  the  soil  itself,  and  the  rest  is 
called  the  subsoil.  With  us  in  California  this  is  usu- 
ally altogether  different.  On  account  of  the  slight 
annual  rainfall  and  other  causes,  the  difference  be- 
tween soil  and  subsoil  is  very  indefinite,  so  that  in 
many  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  state  where  the  sur- 
face soil  ends  and  the  subsoil  begins.  During  our 
extremely  dry  and  hot  summers  the  roots  in  the  sur- 
face soil  would  frequently  be  dried  out  or  cooked,  and 
in  very  many  cases  such  roots  are  hardly  found 
within  even  eight  inches  of  the  surface.  It  follows 
that  the  most  important  portion  of  our  land  very 
commonly  lies  below  what  in  the  East  is  usually  called 
the  surface  soil;  therefore,  the  examination  of  our 
California  soils  should  go  deeper  than  it  is  usual  to 
do  in  the  East. 

Defectice  Subsoils. — Again  we  find  frequently  in  the 
valleys  of  this  State  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
a  hardpan  at  the  depth  to  which  the  annual  rainfall 
reaches  and  to  which  it  washes  the  soluble  portions 
of  the  soil  and  where  they  consolidate  into  a  hard 
layer — sometimes  into  sheets  of  limestone— which 
are  a  great  detriment  to  cultivation,  unless  de- 
stroyed, and  its  presence  or  absence  should  always 
be  previously  ascertained  by  the  purchaser  of  land. 
In  other  cases  the  soil  is  underlaid  at  the  depth  of  a 
few  feet  by  loose  material,  such  as  gravel  or  coarse 
sand,  which  sometimes  interfere  with  the  ascent  of 
moisture  and  with  the  penetration  of  the  roots  that 
supply  the  moisture  to  the  plant.  This  is  also  a  point 
very  needful  to  be  known  to  the  farmer  or  the  pur- 
chaser of  land,  whose  irrigation  water  may  fre- 
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quently  be  wasted  in  those  pervious  layers.  We 
should  be  fully  aware  that  when  such  layers  are  pres- 
ent it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  be  liberal  with  irri- 
gation water  at  any  one  time,  but  that  irrigation  has 
to  be  frequently  repeated. 

In  other  cases  a  shallowing  of  the  available  soil 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  rise  of  the  bottom 
water  from  below  by  the  establishment  of  higher- 
lying  irrigation  ditches,  which  are  not  made  suf- 
ficiently tight  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  water. 
This  has  proved  a  very  serious  matter  for  some  of 
our  colonies.  With  the  increase  of  ditches  it  will 
affect  the  welfare  of  whole  communities,  as  the  irri- 
gation is  extended.  Whenever  it  is  thought  that  the 
water  is  at  a  comparatively  shallow  depth  from  the 
surface,  the  land  should  be  devoted  to  crops  adapted 
to  such  a  state  of  things,  and  trees  with  deep-reach- 
ing roots  that  resent  the  presence  of  water  should 
not  be  planted. 

Soil  Exhaustion. — I  can  now  well  understand  that 
for  the  last  thirty  years  Livermore  has  produced, 
not  only  large  crops  of  grain,  but  also  the  best  hay 
in  the  State.  Pasturage  at  first,  then  grain,  then 
hay,  have  followed  in  regular  succession,  like  waves, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  valley,  how- 
ever fertile  naturally,  has  now  arrived  at  a  point 
where  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  vary  the  crops,  but 
also  to  begin  to  return  to  the  land  that  which  every 
crop  takes  from  it.  It  is  true  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, all  plants  take  about  the  same  elements  from 
the  soil,  when  the  entire  plant  is  considered.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  when  the  whole  plant  is  taken  away, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  amount  of  plant  food 
removed,  according  to  the  crops  grown  ;  the  varia- 
tion is  still  greater,  in  regard  to  quality,  when  we 
consider  those  portions  of  the  crop  which  are  ordi- 
narily removed  from  the  soil.  Thus  a  crop  of  wheat 
hay  will  take  from  the  soil  ingredients  to  the  extent 
of  255  pounds  per  acre  ;  the  sugar  beet  six  times  as 
much  ;  ramie,  ten  times  as  much  when  the  entire 
plant  is  removed.  But  in  those  crops  we  do  not  take 
the  entire  plant;  in  the  case  of  wheat  we  usually 
take  only  the  grain,  in  that  of  beet  only  the  root,  in 
ramie  only  the  fiber.  Now,  the  soil  ingredients 
withdrawn  by  these  products  differ  greatly,  not  only 
in  their  quantity,  but  also  in  their  quality. 

Soil  Ingredients. — Wheat  draws  very  heavily  upon 
phosphoric  acid,  beet  more  especially  upon  potash. 
In  order  to  understand  these  matters,  farmers  will 
have  to  make  up  their  minds  to  learn  these  names 
and  their  meaning  ;  otherwise  they  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  progress  in  their  industry  and  utilize  it 
properly.  After  all,  these  names  are  easy  enough 
when  you  once  know  what  they  mean.  Potash  is  es- 
sentially what  we  used  to  know  in  our  youth  as  sal- 
eratus,  with  which  biscuits  and  gingerbread  were 
made  to  rise.  Phosphoric  acid  is  well  known.  As 
nitrogen,  the  third  element  which  we  require  to  sup- 
ply in  our  fertilizers,  it  forms  four-fifths  of  the  air  we 
breathe.  It  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  enough 
of  it  for  all  purposes  ;  but,  unfortunately,  Nature  has 
so  arranged  it  that  plants  cannot  make  use  of  it. 
Although  surrounded  permanently  by  the  air,  they 
can  only  absorb  nitrogen  which  is  already  in  com- 
bination with  other  substances,  as  in  the  case  of  salt- 
peter and  ammonia.  It  is  thus  a  fact  that  it  is  the 
most  expensive  of  all  the  fertilizers  we  have  to  buy, 
inasmuch  as  we  pay  for  it  not  less  than  15  to  17  cents 
a  pound.  So  long  as  soils  are  still  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  crops  as  I  have  frequently  seen  to-day, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  sup- 
plied with  all  the  three  ingredients  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  would  be  quite  expensive  to  purchase  a 
sufficient  amount  to  supply  your  crop.  We  can  defer 
that  until  the  soil  is  more  nearly  exhausted.  The 
question  is  which  of  the  three  ingredients  is  the  one 
that  is  most  needful.  By  purchasing  that  you  will  be 
able  to  restore  to  your  soil  productiveness,  for  a  time 
at  least. 

Soils  of  Humid  and  Arid  Regions. — To  determine 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  soil  itself.  The 
examination  of  a  thousand  or  more  soils  has  shown, 
generally  speaking,  that  the  soils  of  the  arid  regions 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  differ  materially  in  sev- 
eral respects  from  those  in  the  East,  especially  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic.  The  reason 
for  this  difference  is  that  in  the  region  of  summer 
rains,  by  the  continual  moistening,  a  great  deal  of 
the  plant  food  contained  in  the  soil  is  continually 
washed  out  into  the  under-drainage  and  carried  to 
the  river  and  to  the  sea.  In  the  regions  of  scanty 
rainfall,  on  the  contrary,  most  or  all  of  these  remain 
in  the  soil — sometimes  too  much  of  it ;  and  then  you 
have  alkali  soils  which,  as  I  understand,  exist  even  in 
your  valley.  Alkali  soils,  then,  are  soils  which  con- 
tain really  an  excess  of  plant  food.  They  are  intrin- 
sically capable  of  the  very  highest  production  and 
can  be  made  so  by  anyone  who  cultivates  them  rightly 
and  who  has  the  means  to  do  so.  But  even  the  soil 
that  does  not  contain  any  alkali  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, much  richer  in  the  arid  region  than  in  the 
humid.  It  is  richer,  especially,  in  certain  ingredients, 
one  of  which  is  lime  ;  so  that  in  California  marling 
and  liming  have  proved  unprofitable  wherever  tried, 
because  the  soils  already  contain  in  the  average 
about  fourteen  times  as  much  as  they  do  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Of  potash,  also,  they  contain 
about  three  times  as  much  on  the  average  ;  potash 
is,  therefore,  not  one  of  the  first  ingredients  that  is 


to  be  supplied  to  the  soil  which  is  beginning  to  dimin- 
ish its  production.  But  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  is  not  much  larger  here  than 
elsewhere— rather  smaller— if  anything.  These  two 
ingredients,  then,  are  those  usually  to  be  supplied 
first. 

Fertilizers. — The  commercial  superphosphates  are 
the  usual  means  of  supplying  phosphoric  acid  at  a 
cost  of  5  to  6  cents  a  pound.  I  will  mention  right 
here  that  bonemeal,  heretofore  considered  as  a  valu- 
able material  for  supplying  phosphoric  acid  to  the 
land,  has  been  sold  for  $28  a  ton.  But,  by  careful 
experiments  made  in  Germany,  it  is  found  to  be  of 
value  to  the  farmer  only  on  account  of  its  nitrogen, 
and,  therefore,  worth  to  him  about  only  $12  a  ton, 
instead  of  $28.  It  should,,  therefore,  be  converted 
into  superphosphate  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  price 
now  paid  for  it  per  ton. 

Nitrogen- Gathering  Plants. — As  to  nitrogen,  we 
supply  it  in  the  way  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  the  most  effectual  of  which  is  Chili 
saltpeter,  worth  about  4  cents  per  pound,  the  nitro- 
gen in  it  thus  costing  about  17  cents  a  pound.  It  is 
therefore  by  far  the  most  costly  ingredient  a 
farmer  may  have  to  supply  to  his  soil.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  important  to  seek  for  a  different  source 
from  which  nitrogen  can  be  derived  more  cheaply. 
Such  a  source  is  now  definitely  known  to  exist  in  the 
leguminous  plants.  Beans,  peas,  vetches  and  clovers 
have  for  a  long  time  been  thought  to  be  improvers  of 
the  soil  in  general,  without  our  knowing  the  exact 
cause.  This  cause  has  been  definitely  ascertained  to 
be  the  fact  that,  while  they  are  as  incapable  as  other 
plants  of  taking  up  nitrogen  from  the  air  through 
their  leaves,  they  do  take  it  up  through  their  roots 
through  the  intervention  of  minute  organisms  or 
bacteria,  which  form  on  their  roots  little  nodules,  or 
tubercles.  These  you  will  find  when  digging  up  any 
kind  of  clover  or  any  other  of  the  type  of  beans  or 
vetches  when  in  active  growth.  These  little  nodules 
are  formed  by  the  little  organisms  known  to  you  as 
microbes,  or  bacteria,  of  which  you  have  heard  as 
causing  all  sorts  of  diseases.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  about  a  dozen  of  those  organisms  are  really  in- 
jurious, while  the  great  majority  are  beneficial  and 
necessary  to  a  great  variety  of  natural  processes  in 
which  we  are  interested.  They  are  as  needful  to  the 
production  of  good  butter  and  cheese  as  the  yeasts 
of  beer  and  wine  are  in  the  making  of  these  bever- 
ages, and  the  growing  of  these  bacteria  for  the  use 
of  dairymen  has  become  a  regular  and  important  in- 
dustry already.  Many  others  are  equally  beneficial, 
and  not  least  among  them  are  those  that  make  the 
"little  potatoes"  on  the  roots  of  the  legumes. 

Green  Manuring. — Elaborate  experiments  have  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  legumes  are  capable  of 
growing  on  soils  completely  destitute  of  nitrogen,  on 
which  grasses  and  other  plants  utterly  failed  to  de- 
velop, provided  only  that  the  other  ingredients  neces- 
sary as  plant  food  are  present,  i.  e. ,  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid,  lime,  etc. 

We  thus  perceive  that  in  the  culture  of  the 
legumes — clover,  beans,  peas  and  vetches — we  pos- 
sess the  means  of  taking  from  the  atmosphere  the 
same  material  for  which  otherwise  we  would  have  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  17  cents  a  pound  to  the  fertilizer 
manufacturer.  Even  with  the  high  price  of  our 
labor,  we  thus  obtain  it  at  a  cost  of  two  to  four  times 
less  than  we  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  out  of  our 
pocket, by  simply  plowing  in  the  crop,  either  before  or 
after  taking  off  a  cut  or  two.  Even  in  the  latter 
case,  the  soil  contains  more  nitrogen  after  than  be- 
fore taking  off  the  crop.  But  even  the  roots  of  clover, 
for  example,  and  stiil  more  those  of  lupins,  enrich  the 
soil  materially  in  nitrogen,  so  that  after  having 
taken  the  full  crop  from  the  land,  the  latter  is  still 
richer  in  nitrogen  than  before  the  crop  was  planted. 
We  thus  perceive  that  we  have  in  the  legumes  a  class 
of  plants  of  special  function  in  our  agricultural  sys- 
tem. It  is,  therefore,  strictly  necessary  that  we 
should  discriminate  them  from  all  the  others,  most 
especially  from  the  true  grasses  which  you  and  every 
child  recognize  as  forming  the  green-sward,  and 
which  include  the  grains.  The  "artificial  "  grasses 
that  farm  journals  and  even  some  books  talk  about, 
are  not  grasses  at  all,  and  should  be  called  simply 
forage  plants.  Among  them,  however,  the  legumi- 
nous plants,  or  legumes,  as  we  have  now  agreed  to 
call  them,  form  a  distinct  class,  not  merely  botani- 
cally,  but  more  especially  in  farm  economy.  The 
legumes  are  different  from  the  grasses,  not  only  for 
the  reasons  just  given — that  is,  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  taking  up  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere — but 
also  on  account  of  their  deep  roots,  which  from  the 
subsoil  bring  to  the  surface  plant  food  which  is  en- 
tirely unavailable  to  the  shallow  roots  of  ordinary 
grasses. 

Plants  for  Green  Manuring. — For  green  manuring 
we  should  employ  the  legumes  exclusively  as  far  as 
possible.  It  is  true  that  the  plowing  in  of  any  green 
crop  helps  the  land  to  some  extent,  but  in  using  the 
legumes  for  this  purpose  we  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone. 

We  have  for  a  number  of  years  investigated  at  our 
experiment  station  various  crops  that  seemed  to  be 
adapted  for  green  manuring,  because  of  their  rapid 
development  during  the  winter,  enabling  us  to  plow 
them  under  in  spring  or  early  summer.    Bur  clover 


answers  this  purpose  very  well,  as  regards  the  time, 
but  the  amount  of  dry  matter  it  puts  into  the  soil  is 
very  small— only  about  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre. 
Alfalfa,  you  know,  gives  at  a  single  cut  two  tons  and 
a  half,  and  a  good  many  other  plants  yield  more  than 
that.  We  would  ask  for  nothing  better  than  alfalfa 
for  the  purpose  of  green  manuring,  if  it  were  easier 
to  plow  it  in  ;  but  in  our  valleys,  specially  in  sandy 
lands,  its  stout  taproot  will  throw  out  any  ordinary 
plow  so  frequently  as  to  discourage  plowman  and 
team.  Red  clover  we  cannot  readily  grow  here  in 
this  dry  climate  without  irrigation.  We  are  still  con- 
tinuing our  studies  in  this  regard,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  native  herbaceous  plants  that  are 
already  acclimated  will  answer  better  than  any  of 
the  foreign  plants  we  have  heretofore  experimented 
with. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  at  present,  I  think  that  green 
manuring,  by  means  of  leguminous  plants,  is  what 
you  specially  need  here  for  the  renovation  of  the  soil 
fertility.  After  the  many  crops  of  grasses  you  have 
heretofore  taken,  it  is  probable  that  phosphoric  acid 
will  also  soon  be  needed.  In  that  case  superphos- 
phate will  have  to  be  supplied  to  you  by  the  fertilizer 
manufacturers. 

Dairying  and  Fertility. — But  for  those  of  you  who 
go  in  for  dairying,  the  pasturing  of  cattle  upon  crops 
of  this  kind  will  be  a  very  great  improvement,  to  say 
the  least ;  for  dairy  products  draw  very  lightly  upon 
the  soil,  and  will  relieve  you  for  a  long  time  from  the 
purchase  of  commercial  fertilizers. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Diseases  of  Citrus  Fruits. 


The  diseases  of  citrus  fruits  and  fruit  trees  com- 
prise a  branch  of  vegetable  pathology  which  are  of 
wide  interest  in  California.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
not  fallen  heir  to  all  the  ills  of  the  tree  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  we  have  enough  to  make  it  very  desirable 
to  know  all  that  can  be  learned  in  that  line.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  conducting  in- 
vestigations in  Florida  for  a  decade  and  has  just 
published  an  account  of  the  principal  diseases  found 
there.  The  work  is  by  W.  T.  Swingle  and  H.  J. 
Webber,  and  in  its  summary  presents  a  very  clear 
account  of  the  conclusions  reached  thus  far. 

Bliejltt  attacks  trees  only  when  over  five  years  and 
which  are  in  bearing.  It  is  first  manifested  by  a 
sudden  wilting  of  the  leaves,  which"  soon  becomes  so 
bad  as  to  continue  even  in  wet  weather.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rainy  season  following  the  wilting, 
vigorously  growing  sprouts  start  from  the  trunk 
and  larger  branches.  These  often  continue  growing 
several  years,  but  finally  sicken  and  gradually  de- 
cline. The  spring  following  the  wilting  of  the  top, 
the  branches,  which  have  now  become  nearly  leaf- 
less, bloom  profusely.  These  flowers  continue  to  ap- 
pear for  two  or  three  weeks  after  normal  blooming 
is  over.  They  are  small,  however,  and  almost  never 
set  fruit.  Very  little  fruit  is  produced  by  blighted 
trees.  After  flowering  the  branches  usually  die, 
often  leaving  only  the  sprouts  from  the  trunk  alive 
and  growing.  The  whole  top  may  be  attacked  at 
once  or  only  a  single  branch,  but  in  any  case  the  en- 
tire top  ultimately  becomes  blighted.  The  affected 
trees  usually  linger  for  many  years  and  rarely  die 
outright,  though  they  may  be  finally  reduced  to  mere 
stumps.  The  roots,  for  the  first  year  at  least,  seem 
perfectly  normal.  The  annual  loss  from  this  disease 
in  Florida  is  about  $150,000.  The  cause  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  probably  a  contagious  malady,  and,  so  far  as 
known,  is  incurable.  Affected  trees  should  be  dug 
up  and  burned  as  soon  as  they  show  the  disease  and 
healthy  ones  set  out  in  their  places. 

Die-back  or  exanthema  is  apparently  caused  by  mal- 
nutritio  l,  accompanied  by  improper  drainage,  im- 
proper cultivation,  etc.  The  disease  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  very  large,  dark,  pointed  leaves,  and 
the  reddish-brown  stains  on  certain  of  the  new- 
growth  twigs,  which  later  die  back  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  Brown  eruptions  occur  very  abun- 
dantly on  young  and  old  twigs,  all  of  which  finally 
die  back.  Swellings  produced  by  gum  pockets  in  the 
wood  occur  very  abundantly  on  the  young  twigs. 
Multiple  buds  form  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Dis- 
eased trees  bear  little  fruit,  and  that  formed  soon 
assumes  a  pale  green  color,  then  a  light  lemon  yel- 
low, becoming  colored  prematurely.  The  fruits  are 
very  commonly  more  or  less  disfigured  by  the  char- 
acteristic reddish-brown  stain.  A  very  large  per- 
centage split  open  and  drop  before  ripening.  The 
loss  from  this  malady  is  about  $100,000  annually  in 
Florida.  Withholding  all  organic  nitrogenous  ma- 
nures, ceasing  to  cultivate,  and  mulching  the  soil 
have  been  found  beneficial  treatments.  In  cases 
where  the  disease  has  been  produced  by  wet  soils 
good  drajnage  will  frequently  be  found  an  effective 
remedy. 

Scab  or  verrucosis  attacks  principally  sour  oranges 
and  lemons,  the  common  sweet  orange  being  exempt. 
It  occurs  in  the  United  States,  Australia  and  Japan, 
from  which  latter  country  it  was  probably  introduced 
into  America.  It  causes  small  excrescences  to  ap- 
pear on  the  young  leaves  and  fruits.  .These  excres- 
cences are  at  first  of  a  pale,  watery  green  color,  but 
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soon  become  coated  with  a  dusky  fungus  growth 
composed  of  a  species  of  Cla,l,,sj,nriinn  (the  parasite 
which  causes  the  disease).  The  tissues  of  the  warts 
infested  by  the  fungus  are  cut  off  from  those  below 
by  a  formation  of  cork,  which  ultimately  becomes  so 
abundant  as  to  give  the  excrescence  a  gray  color. 
The  full-grown  warts  are  2V  to  J  °f  an  incn  m  diam- 
eter and  are  often  confluent.  When  attacked  while 
still  very  young,  the  leaves  and  fruits  are  greatly 
distorted  by  the  disease.  In  the  fruit,  especially, 
the  warts  cause  the  tissues  below  to  grow  too  fast 
and  to  form  large  bumps.  These,  with  the  gray  ex- 
crescences, so  disfigure  the  fruit  as  to  render  it 
nearly  valueless.  The  fungus  parasite  causing  scab 
is  able  to  spread  and  infect  new  spots  only  during 
moist  weather.  For  this  reason  very  dry  regions 
are  nearly  exempt  from  the  malady.  The  loss  from 
this  disease  results  principally  from  its  action  in  dis- 
figuring lemons.  It  does  most  harm  in  Florida, 
where  it  causes  an  annual  loss  of  not  far  from  $50,- 
000.  The  disease  can  be  prevented  on  lemons  by 
spraying  the  young  fruits  from  three  to  five  times 
with  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate. 

Sooty  mold  is  a  black  fungus,  which  follows  the  at- 
tacks of  certain  honeydew-secreting  insects.  It  may 
be  recognized  by  the  sooty  black  membrane  which  it 
forms  principally  over  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
leaves,  fruits  and  stems.  The  disease  greatly  re- 
duces the  productivity  of  the  trees,  and  the  oranges 
formed  are  so  badly  disfigured  by  the  covering  of 
sooty  mold  as  to  be  rendered  unsalable.  The  annual 
loss  in  Florida  is  not  far  from  $50,000.  Thorough 
spraying  with  resin  wash  has  been  found  very  effect- 
ive. Between  December  and  March  of  each  year 
three  sprayings  should  be  made.  Fumigation  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  also  been  found  an  effective 
remedy.  The  applications  should  be  made  during 
the  winter.  A  parasitic  fungus  (Aschersonia  ta/iit<n- 
.lis)  has  been  found  which  promises  to  be  a  very  great 
aid  in  combating  this  remedy. 

Foot  rot  or  mal-ili-f/ijiiuita  is  the  most  widespread  of 
all  the  orange  diseases.  The  total  damage  which  it 
causes  is  greater  than  that  resulting  from  any  other 
one  malady,  in  Florida  alone  amounting  to  nearly 
$100,000  annually.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the  exu- 
dation of  gum  from  definite  patches  on  the  tree  near 
the  base.  A  separative  layer  is  formed  by  the  tree 
delimiting  the  diseased  bark;  the  edges  of  the  bark 
thus  freed  curve  up  away  from  the  tree,  dry  out,  and 
finally  fall  off.  These  patches  are  enlarged  by  the 
disease  spreading  to  the  adjoining  bark.  Other 
patches  also  form  on  fresh  bark.  The  malady  spreads 
down  the  roots  and  laterally  around  the  trunk.  It 
extends  through  the  bark  and  cambium  layer  into 
the  wood,  killing  all  the  tissue  as  far  as  it  extends. 
In  many  cases  the  tree  is  finally  girdled,  which  of 
course  results  in  its  death.  The  accompanying  or 
premonitory  symptoms  are  sparse  foliage,  small  yel- 
low leaves  and  the  dying  of  small  limbs  over  the 
tree.  The  disease  is  apparently  contagious,  prob- 
ably being  caused  by  some  minute  parasitic  organ- 
ism. It  is  also  thought  that  improper  aeration  of 
the  roots  induces  the  disease.  Sweet  seedling  or- 
ange trees  and  lemons  are  particularly  subject  to 
the  malady,  while  grape  fruit  is  but  slightly  subject 
to  it,  and  sour  orange  is  almost  wholly  exempt.  The 
malady  may  be  prevented  by  using  sour  orange 
stocks  on  lowlands  and  flatwoods,  and  grape-fruit 
stocks  on  high  and  dry  pine  lands.  Removing  the 
soil  from  around  the  crown  roots  is  the  most  effect- 
ive treatment.  This  can  best  be  done  by  using  a 
stream  of  water  under  considerable  pressure.  This 
washes  the  soil  away  without  injuring  the  roots. 
Cutting  away  the  diseased  portions  of  bark  and 
wood  and  washing  or  painting  the  wounds  with  a  so- 
lution of  sulphurous  acid,  carbolic  acid,  or  sulphur 
wash  is  recommended  as  beneficial.  Avoid  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  nitrogenous  organic  manures,  exces- 
sive cultivation  and  immoderate  irrigation.  Give 
good  drainage  in  all  cases,  and  if  the  trees  are 
planted  too  thick,  so  that  the  ground  is  shaded,  thin 
them  out. 

M>  linmsr.  which  attacks  all  citrus  fruits,  is  a  new 
disease.  It  is  as  yet  known  only  from  a  few  points 
in  Florida  and  does  not  cause  much  damage,  prob- 
ably only  about  $5,000  in  1894.  However,  it  seems 
to  be  spreading,  and  is  capable  of  causing  great 
damage  should  it  become  widely  distributed.  It 
forms  minute  brown  spots  on  the  leaves,  twigs  and 
fruits.  These  brown  spots  appear  when  the  fruit 
and  leaves  are  still  young,  and  do  not  form  on  old 
tissue.  They  reach  a  size  of  from  TJG  to  2l;  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  are  often  very  numerous,  some- 
times running  together  over  large  areas,  greatly 
staining  and  disfiguriug  the  fruit.  In  bad  cases  the 
trees  are  much  injured  by  the  malady,  but  ordinarily 
most  of  the  damage  results  from  the  discoloring  of 
the  fruit.  Lemons  particularly  are  unsalable  if  at- 
tacked by  melanose  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
cause  of  this  disease  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  is 
very  probably  some  minute  vegetable  parasite.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  or  ammoniacal  solution  of«  copper 
carbonate  are  very  effective  remedies  if  applied  two 
or  three  times  to  the  young  fruits. 

For  Curl  Leaf. 


that  he  had  spraved  his  peach  trees  (for  curled  leaf)  from  a 
formuia  obtained  from  Washington,  and  with  good  results.  If 
you  know  what  the  formula  is  will  you  kindly  publish  it  in 
the  Phess  for  the  benefit  of  other  fruit  growers  whose  or- 
chards are  suffering  from  curled  leaf. 
Sacramento.  George  Duwm. 

The  preparation  used  by  Capt.  McCann  is  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  though  there 
are  other  copper  solutions  which  are  effective.  The 
following  is  the  formula  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture: 
For  every  ten  gallons  of  mixture  take  one  pound  of 
lime  and  one  pound  of  bluestone.  Dissolve  these  sep- 
arately in  hot  water,  and  mix  when  cool,  adding  cold 
water  enough  to  bring  the  mixture  up  to  ten  gal- 
lons. Spray  thoroughly  with  a  good  force  pump  and 
fine  spray  nozzle. 


American  Nut  Growing. 


NT.MDElt  III. 


To  the  Editou  :— At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
held  in  this  city.  Capt.  A.  McCann,  of  Placer  county,  stated 


Following  the  methods  of  grafting  the  Persian 
(English)  walnut  described  in  our  last  issue,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Government  pomologist  mentions 
methods  which  have  been  successfully  used  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  have  already  been  described  in  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  Press.  These  are  the  "prong 
budding,"  as  depicted  by  B.  M.  Lelong  in  our  issue 
of  Nov.  1,  1890,  and  the  insertion  of  the  cleft  graft 
by  making  the  split  in'the  center,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
pith.  This  has  been  advocated  in  the  Rural  sev- 
eral times  by  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City,  who  has 
made  a  great  success  with  it. 

Crown  Grafting. — This  has  been  found  to  be  the 
most  successful  plan  for  grafting  most  nut-bearing 
trees.  It  can  be  done  by  either  the  "  whip,"  "cleft 
sap,"  or  "veneer"  methods,  on  seedlings  from  J 
inch  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  either  in  the  nursery 
row  or  the  orchard.  After  removing  the  earth  to 
the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  from  about  the  base,  the 
tree  should  be  smoothly  cut  off  about  2  inches  below 
the  ground  line,  or  just  above  where  the  swelling  of 
the  root  begins.  On  small  trees,  such  as  are  less 
than  1  inch  in  diameter,  either  whip  or  veneer  graft- 
ing is  commonly  practiced.  On  larger  trees  the 
cleft  sap  method  is  best.  In  all  cases  the  stocks 
should  be  bound  with  waxed  cloth  or  other  tying 
material  after  the  scions  are  inserted.  Waxing  is 
unnecessary  unless  in  loose,  dry  soil  or  during  a  dry 
season.  Scions  should  not  be  less  than  5  or  6  inches 
long,  and  those  having  a  terminal  bud  are  preferred. 
A  ball  of  wet  clay  may  be  closely  pressed  about  the 
wound,  and  over  it  the  earth  should  be  banked  well 
to  the  top  of  the  scion. 

The  best  time  for  crown  grafting  is  just  as  growth 
starts  in  the  spring,  but  scions  should  be  cut  early 
and  stored  where  they  will  remain  entirely  dormaut, 
as  in  the  sawdust  of  an  icehouse  or  in  damp  sand  not 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

Root  Grafting. — A  few  propagators  report  suc- 
cess with  the  pecan  by  the  ordinary  whip  graft 
method,  as  practiced  on  the  apple,  but  in  view  of 
the  numerous  failures  reported  by  others  it  can  not 
be  recommended  for  general  use.  Felix  Gillet  of 
Nevada  City,  Cal. ,  reports  that  the  only  successful 
method  of  root  grafting  the  Persian  walnut  is  by 
what  he  terms  "  hothouse  grafting."  In  this  method  I 
dormant  one-year-old  seedlings,  which  have  been  | 
stored  in  sand  in  the  cellar,  are  cleft  grafted  with 
scions  stored  in  a  similar  way,  and  of  the  same  size 
as  the  stocks  and  planted  in  3-inch  pots,  the  roots 
being  cut  back  for  the  purpose.  The  pots  are  then 
placed  in  a  greenhouse  and  covered  with  7-inch  soda 
tumblers  to  retain  moisture.  A  temperature  of 
70°  F.  is  maintained  for  fifteen  days,  or  until  the 
grafts  have  "  taken."  The  glasses  are  then  re- 
moved and  the  grafts  are  allowed  to  grow  several 
inches  before  being  set  in  nursery  rows.  Mr.  Gillet 
states  that  by  this  method  50  per  cent  of  the  grafts 
will  grow.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  re- 
quires a  greenhouse  and  the  care  of  a  skilled  opera- 
tor to  insure  success.  It  is,  therefore,  expensive 
and  best  suited  to  the  propagation  of  rare  varieties 
by  nurserymen  who  are  propagating  on  an  exten- 
sive scale. 

Terminal  Cleft  Grafting. — This  method  is  practiced 
in  France  on  the  walnut  and  is  worthy  of  thorough 
trial  in  this  country  on  all  species  of  Juglans  and 
Ilicoria.  The  grafting  is  done  in  early  spring  before 
tne  sap  starts.  The  terminal  bud  of  a  thrifty  seed- 
ling is  cleft  with  a  knife,  and  a  short  wedge  scion, 
cut  from  a  twig  of  smaller  size,  is  inserted  much  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  cleft  grafting.  It  is  then  tied 
and  waxed,  the  band  being  left  on  until  growth  of 
the  scion  begins.  Sprouts  or  suckers  from  the  stock 
must  be  pinched  back  to  give  the  graft  its  share  of 
the  sap. 

A  similar  method  is  practiced  on  pines  and  other 
coniferous  trees,  both  before  and  after  growth 
begins,  the  cleft  being  made  between  two  buds  of 
the  terminal  cluster.  In  the  former  case  the  scion 
is  a  short  terminal  section  of  a  shoot  of  the  previous 
year.  It  must  be  carefully  tied  and  waxed,  and 
should  be  covered  by  a  paper  bag  tied  on  to  protect 
from  the  sun  and  wind.    The  stouter  shoots  of  the 


upper  whorl  on  the  stock  should  be  cut  back  to  half 
their  length  and  the  slender  ones  bent  downward. 
Aside  from  this  the  stock  should  not  be  pruned  at 
time  of  grafting.  Young  trees  are  the  best  subjects  I 
for  the  operation.  The  growing  grafts  require  stak- 
ing for  a  year  or  two  until  the  scion  and  stock  are 
(irmly  knit  together. 

In  some  parts  of  France  the  operation  is  success- 
fully performed  later  in  the  season,  when  the  stock 
and  scion  are  passing  from  the  herbaceous  to  the 
wood  state  and  possess  sufficient  consistency  to 
allow  it. 

Plastic  Grafting  War. — A  good  grafting  wax  is 
indispensable  in  the  propagation  of  nut  trees.  Such 
can  be  made  by  melting  together  the  following: 

Pounds. 

Linseed  Oil  or  Tallow   1 

Resin   6 

Beeswax   1 

Pour  the  mass  into  a  tub  or  bucket  of  water  to 
cool,  and  knead  it  into  balls  of  suitable  size  to  handle. 

Liquid  Grafting  Wax. — The  following  liquid  wax  is 
one  of  the  best  in  use.  It  is  ready  at  all  times  of  the 
year  to  cover  the  wounds  on  trees,  and  it  is  very 
serviceable  in  grafting.  Applied  with  a  varnish 
brush,  the  work  is  quickly  and  thoroughly  done  : 

Melt  one  pound  of  common  resin  over  a  gentle 
fire  ;  add  to  it  one  ounce  of  beef  tallow.  Stir  it  well. 
Take  from  the  fire,  let  it  cool  a  little,  then  stir  into 
it  a  tablespoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  seven 
ounces  of  95  per  cent  alcohol.  If  the  alcohol  cools 
the  mass  very  rapidly  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  it 
on  the  fire  once  more,  stirring  constantly.  The  ut- 
most care  must  be  used  to  prevent  the  alcohol  from 
igniting.  To  avoid  danger,  remove  the  vessel  from 
the  fire  when  the  lumps  that  have  been  formed  begin 
to  melt.  This  must  be  repeated  until  the  whole 
mass  is  converted  into  a  homogeneous  liquid  like 
thick  syrup. 

Transplanting. — Having  had  much  experience  in 
setting  out  nut  trees  and  evergreens,  the  writer  is 
convinced  that  the  work  can  be  safely  done  in  the 
following  manner  :  Dig  a  trench  of  sufficient  depth 
to  get  below  the  surface  roots  on  either  side  of  the 
nursery  row,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  trees  as 
will  save  most  of  the  surface  roots.  It  will  be  found 
that  notwithstanding  the  pinching  off  of  the  radicle 
and  the  later  cutting  of  the  taproot  with  the  spade, 
as  previously  noted,  there  will  be  occasional  deep- 
growing  roots  that  should  be  saved.  These  should 
be  smoothly  cut  at  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet.  Where 
practicable,  the  trees  should  be  taken  up  only  so 
fast  as  they  can  be  promptly  reset  in  freshly  pre- 
pared holes.  If  this  is  not  possible,  the  roots  should 
be  constantly  shielded  from  the  sun  and  wind  until 
the  trees  are  replanted.  When  removed  from  the 
nursery  row  the  roots  should  be  puddled  in  thin 
clay.  The  method  of  setting  is  much  the  same  as 
for  the  apple  or  the  peach,  the  surface  soil  being 
thrown  into  the  hole  about  the  roots  and  thoroughly 
firmed  down,  then  covered  by  the  soil  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole,  which  should  be  left  as  loose  and 
fine  as  possible. 

FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Potato  Growing  in  Jersey. 


The  Jersey  islanders  are  as  good  at  growing  fine 
early  potatoes  as  they  are  at  developing  a  fine  breed 
of  dairy  cattle,  and  now  the  potato  crop  is  quite  a 
factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  island.  They  have 
methods  which  are  decidedly  interesting,  and  in 
some  respects  may  be  suggestive  to  our  growers, 
especially  to  the  growers  of  early  potatoes  in  ther- 
mal regions,  where  'the  conditions  in  the  growing 
season  are  quite  like  that  of  Jersey.  Late  potatoes 
in  California  encounter  quite  different  conditions, 
but  even  then  Jersey  methods  may  apply.  Mr.  A.  I. 
Root  of  Medina,  Ohio,  a  most  irrepressible  pro- 
gressive agriculturist,  sends  us  a  little  pamphlet 
written  by  Rev.  C.  D.  Merrill  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  which 
gives  an  interesting  review  of  Jersey  methods  which 
we  shall  outline. 

The  Soil.—  The  Jerseyman  selects  the  best  deep 
soil  he  can  find  and.  prepares  for  planting  as  follows: 
The  field,  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  after  the  sum- 
mer crop  is  removed,  is  first  scarified  and  harrowed, 
and  then  plowed  2  or  3  inches  deep,  and  left  a  month 
or  two.  In  January,  or  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible,  it  is  well  harrowed  (and  scarified  if  neces- 
sary) until  it  is  quite  pulverized,  then  the  manure  is 
put  on  and  carefully  spread  and  plowed  under  2  or  3 
inches  deep — as  shallow  as  possible.  Again  it  is 
harrowed,  then  a  deep  furrow  is  opened  down  the 
center  of  the  field,  and  the  plowing  is  begun.  Two 
plows  are  used,  one  following  the  other,  the  smaller 
with  two  or.  three  horses,  the  larger  with  eight  to 
ten  horses.  The  smaller  plow  takes  the  lead,  with  a 
furrow  from  14  to  10  inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep, 
turning  the  manure  and  top  crust  into  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  furrow  down  the  center  of  the  field.  The 
large  plow  follows,  bringing  up  the  mold  12  to  16 
inches  in  depth  (often  18  inches),  and,  turning  it 
over  the  crust  and  manure,  leaves  a  clean  and  well- 
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pulverized  surface.  This,  when  leveled  and  har- 
rowed, is  ready  to  receive  the  seed.  If  the  ground 
is  dry,  the  field  is  usually  rolled  just  before  planting. 
By  this  preparation  the  whole  field  lies  as  mellow 
and  even  as  a  garden  bed,  with  the  soil  perfectly 
pulverized  to  a  depth  of  16  inches,  on  the  average. 
The  opening  of  the  field  down  the  center,  and  finish- 
ing with  furrows  across  the  ends,  leaves  the  entire 
,  field  untrodden  by  teams  or  men,  every  square  foot 
(lying  in  a  perfectly  mellow  condition. 

Planting. — Thus  prepared  and  fertilized,  the  field 
lis  ready  for  planting — "as  soon  as  possible  after 
■  Iplowing,"  says  the  Jersey  farmer,  "not  to-morrow." 
(There  is  a  horse  with  a  small  plow  to  open  the 
drills  ;  another  with  a  van  to  bring  the  seed.  One 
man  with  the  plow,  and  a  boy  driving,  makes  a  fur- 
]  row  4  inches  deep  across  the  field  (4  inches  is  the 
I  I average  depth  of  planting  all  over  Jersey).    The  box 
I  I  of  guano  between  the  handles  of  the  plow  sifts  its 
l  I  contents  in  a  narrow  line  along  the  bottom  of  the 
I  furrow,  and  the  men  and  women  stationed  at  differ- 
I  j  ent  points  along  the  field  lay  in  the  seed  as  soon  as 
j  the  plow  passes.    Each  has  a  crate  with  a  handle, 
b  I  each  crate  holding  perhaps  twenty  pounds  of  whole 

I  j  potatoes,  which  they  set  along  the  bottom  of  the 

I I  drill  with  the  seed  end  up,  the  sprouts  being  all  upon 
•J  the  seed  end.    One  man  and  two  girls  are  bringing 

I  j  the  crates  from  the  lofts,  where  they  have  been 
|l  stored  through  the  winter,  and  placing  them  in  piles 
[I  at  convenient  stations  in  the  field. 

The  drills  are  made  from  14  to  16  inccs  apart,  and 
the  potatoes  are  placed  9  or  10  inches  from  each 
other  in  the  drills.  The  plow  has  a  kind  of  sweeping 
moldboard  that  covers  in  one  drill  as  it  opens  the 
next,  and  the  five-acre  plot  will  be  planted  in  two 
days,  or  even  in  one  if  work  is  urgent.  Neither  man 
nor  beast,  resident  or  visitor,  is  allowed  to  set  foot 
on  the  planted  portion  of  the  field,  lest  the  soil  be 
packed  and  the  sprouts  be  broken  ;  and  at  the  finish 
the  field  is  as  level  and  mellow  as  at  the  start.  The 
amount  of  seed  used  is  something  over  thirty  bushels 
per  acre — seeming  extravagance,  but  real  economy. 
In  one  place  we  found  a  farmer  who  was  particular 
to  p'ant  the  rows  so  as  to  point  directly  to  the  11 
A.  m.  sun.  This,  he  said,  would  give  the  most  heat 
between  the  rows  at  the  hours  when  the  sunlight 
was  best,  and  at  the  season  when  the  tops  would 
otherwise  shade  the  ground. 

Cultivation. — When  the  tops  are  4  or  5  inches 
above  the  surface  the  soil  is  all  gone  over  with  the 
fork,  and  is  carefully  and  deeply  loosened  ;  and  later 
with  the  hoe  it  is  drawn  a  little  about  the  plants— 
not  hilling,  but  raising  only  an  inch  or  two  next  the 
haulm.  In  some  of  the  larger  fields  a  horse  is  used 
with  a  deep-toothed  cultivator  for  loosening  up  the 
soil ;  but  the  favorite  and  settled  way  for  best  results 
is  with  the  handfork.  Level  culture  is  the  rule ;  and 
the  fields  being  pi-otected  by  walls  of  earth,  and  the 
surface  being  always  without  furrows  or  ridges, 
there  is  no  wash  of  soil  or  fertilizer,  and  all  moisture 
sinks  directly  into  the  ground  where  it  falls.  The 
fields  have  been  so  carefully  cultivated  that  the 
weeds  are  few  and  easily  kept  down  ;  and  after  one 
thorough  forking  and  hoeing  the  tops  overspread 
the  whole  surface,  and  no  further  cultivation  is 
needed  for  the  season.  Of  potato  beetles,  there  are 
none  ;  and  worms  in  the  soil  are  said  to  be  killed  by 
the  guano,  and  scab  is  prevented  by  early  planting 
of  whole  tubers  in  mellow  soil.  The  wages  paid  for 
forking  and  hoeing  are  from  30  to  40  cents  a  day, 
men  and  women  coming  from  the  coast  of  France, 
twenty  miles  away,  who  stay  about  six  weeks  in  the 
island,  helping  to  harvest  the  hay,  grain  and 
potatoes. 

The  whole  matter  of  cultivation  is  so  simple  that 
it  is  comprehended  under  the  one  prime  principle — 
keep  the  soil  level,  deeply  loose  and  mellow,  and 
wholly  clear  of  weeds 

Harvesting. — The  five-tined  fork  is  the  main  tool 
used  in  digging  the  potatoes,  aud  the  most  skillful 
diggers  are  hired  for  the  work.  Men  who  have  been 
digging  for  several  seasons  become  very  expert,  and 
are  most  economical  to  the  farmer,  as  they  work 
faster  and  injure  the  potatoes  less  than  the  new 
hand.  As  the  tubers  are  turned  out  by  the  fork, 
the  pickers  follow  the  diggers  and  usually  sort  at 
once  into  three  grades — the  first  and  second  for  the 
market,  and  the  third  (the  small  ones,  of  which  there 
are  very  few)  for  the  pigs.  As  the  diggers  turn  up 
the  soil  with  the  forks  the  field  seems  to  be  a  literal 
bed  of  potatoes — the  whole  soil  filled  with  fine 
tubers,  smooth  and  cleau,  and  ready  for  market  the 
moment  they  are  taken  from  the  ground.  Out  of 
the  last  digging  the  seed  is  reserved  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

Seed. — From  the  last  potatoes  harvested  the  seed 
is  saved.  From  an  eighth  to  a  tenth  of  the  whole 
crop  is  thus  reserved.  Middle-sized  tubers  are 
thus  selected,  from  2  to  3  inches  in  length.  These 
are  set  on  end  in  shallow  boxes  or  trays— the  eye, 
or  seed,  end  up.  The  trays  are  made  according  to 
individual  taste,  usually  of  about  the  following  dimen- 
sions: Of  light  i  or  1-inch  stuff  ;  are  2  feet  (or  a 
little  more)  long,  1  foot  wide,  2i  inches  deep,  with  a 
handle  across  the  long  way,  about  8  inches  above 
the  bottom.  They  are  so  made  that  they  can  be 
stacked  in  piles,  and  meanwhile  their  contents  be 
wholly  exposed  to  light  and  air.  The  uprights  and 
handles,  etc.,  are  necessarily  stout,  When  the  pota- 


toes are  on  end  in  these  trays  they  are  wholly  ex- 
posed to  the  light  and  air,  and  do  not  press  or 
scarcely  touch  each  other,  and  touch  the  trays  only 
at  the  stem  and  end.  The  trays,  when  filled  (with 
about  twenty  pounds),  a^e  set  in  a  light  place,  often 
in  the  sun,  for  a  few  days,  but  usually  in  an  open 
shed,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  thus  exposed  till 
they  become  hardened  by  the  light  and  air— often 
till  they  are  tough  and  green  ;  as  the  rule  seems  to 
be,  the  tougher  the  better.  Later  on  they  are  set 
in  stacks  on  the  floor  of  the  loft  over  the  cow  stable, 
or  in  the  barn,  where  large  windows  admit  plenty  of 
light.  The  temperature  is  kept  cool,  and  thus  they 
remain  till  the  day  of  planting.  The  trays  are  moved 
from  time  to  time  so  that  those  beneath  may  be 
brought  to  the  top  ;  but  the  potatoes  are  not  moved 
in  the  trays.  The  purpose  of  this  curing  process  is 
to  check  the  weak  sprouts  and  to  concentrate  all  the 
energy  of  the  tuber  into  two  or  three  strong  shoots 
at  the  seed  end.  The  result  is  that  each  tuber  at 
planting  time  has  two  or  three  sprouts  of  great 
strength  at  the  tip  of  the  seed  end. 

Potatoes  for  seed  are  now  universally  set  on  end, 
eyes  up,  in  shallow  trays  ;  are  exposed  to  strong 
light  and  free  air  till  tough  in  flesh,  and  are  then 
stored  in  well-lighted  lofts  till  the  day  of  planting, 
when  they  are  carted  directly  to  the  field  and  set  in 
the  drills.  Out  of  this  tough  flesh,  and  through  this 
leathery  rind,  burst  a  few  strong  shoots,  and  into 
them  goes  the  energy  of  the  whole  tuber.  This 
gives  great  gain  in  the  time  of  growth,  in  the  size 
and  uniformity  of  the  fruit,  and  in  the  immunity  of 
the  whole  plant  from  disease,  because  of  its  vigor. 

The  impression,  as  one  watches  the  planting  of 
the  potato  sets,  is  that  of  planting  young  trees — the 
sprouts  are  so  vigorous,  so  well  bunched  at  the  tip 
of  the  tuber,  and  so  carefully  set  in  the  drill.  This 
process  necessitates  whole  tubers  for  seed,  and  after 
every  kind  of  experiment  the  universal  practice  for 
many  years  has  been  to  plant  only  whole  seed.  Now 
and  then,  where  a  fanner  is  compelled  by  lack  of  the 
middle  sizes,  he  cuts  very  large  tubers  carefully  into 
halves  through  the  seed  end,  giving  two  sprouts  to 
each  half,  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  choice.  Seed 
potatoes  are  now  and  then  brought  in  from  England 
and  France  in  order  to  keep  up  the  size  and  vigor  of 
the  plant. 


THE  FIELD. 


Grasses  and .  Forage  Plants  for  Dry  Lands. 


Outline  of  a  Lecture  Delivered  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  of  the 
State  University  at  the  Dairy  Meeting  in  Livermore,  May  16. 

Interest  i»  Progressive  Agriculture. — The  speaker 
commented  upon  the  size  of  the  audience  and  the 
interest  manifested  as  significant  of  the  present 
appreciation  of  the  progressive  spirit  as  applied  to 
farming  operations.  Times  have  changed  and  are 
changing.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  succeed  with 
almost  any  crop  under  almost  any  culture.  This 
was  possible  on  new,  rich  lands,  with  produce  selling 
at  high  prices,  but  now  lands  are  poorer  and  prices 
are  lower.  In  dairying  some  years  ago,  money 
could  be  made  with  almost  any  kind  of  a  cow  and 
almost  any  grade  of  produce.  In  nearly  all  lines  of 
farm  production  methods,  materials  and  appliances 
which  yielded  good  returns  once  could  only  yield  loss 
and  failure  now. 

Different  Work  Required. — To  succeed  in  farming 
once  it  was  only  necessary  that  a  man  should  pull 
off  his  coat  and  go  to  work.  Now  he  must  also  pull 
off  his  hat  and  let  the  sunshine  of  intelligence  warm 
his  brain  into  sharper  and  more  careful  thought  and 
calculation.  He  must  see  more  clearly  and  more 
minutely.  All  his  operations  must  be  guided  by  the 
fullest  knowledge  and  the  most  accurate  insight  into 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed. 

How  Science  Serves  Agriculture. — One  of  the  most 
marked  signs  of  the  times  is  the  different  view  which 
the  farmer  now  holds  of  science  as  applied  to  agri- 
culture. There  has  been  a  notable  change  during 
the  last  decade,  and  especially  during  the  last  half 
of  it.  The  intelligent  farmer  recognizes  that  agri- 
cultural science  is  only  knowledge  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  works  and  the  conditions  under  which 
he  operates.  It  only  differs  from  ordinary  knowl- 
edge in  more  accurate  and  more  complete  under- 
standing of  facts  and  truer  deductions  from  them. 
As  it  is  more  accurate  and  complete,  it  can  only 
proceed  from  the  most  painstaking  research  and 
experiment,  and  its  deductions  can  only  be  the 
product  of  earnest  and  logical  thought.  Evidently, 
then,  the  scieuce  of  farming  can  only  be  reached 
through  close  and  accurate  observation  and  thought, 
and  such  powers  are  the  result  of  training  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  Agricultural  College  and   Station. — Fortunately 

for  the  assistance  of  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  look 
more  closely  into  things  and  to  make  profitable  use 
of  new  facts  and  conditions,  there  are  in  operation 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories  institutions  chargpJ 
with  the  most  careful  research  and  experiment,  and 
with  instruction  in  the  sciences  underlying  agricul- 


ture. In  California  this  work  began  at  the  State 
University  at  Berkeley  more  than  twenty  vears  ago, 
and  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  State  University 
is  a  pioneer  in  its  line  in  America.  Eight  years  ago 
the  General  Government  began  its  special  appro- 
priations for  Experiment  Stations,  which  made  pos- 
sible a  considerable  extension  of  the  work  in  Califor- 
nia and  established  similar  institutions  in  other 
States  and  Territories.  The  results  gained  by  the 
Stations  have  secured  for  them  the  most  thorough 
interest  and  earnest  approval  of  agriculturists. 
These  results  enter  very  largely  iuto  present  Amer- 
ican farming  methods  and  are  suggesting  new  prac- 
tices, and  improvements  of  old  practices,  which 
enable  the  farmer  to  produce  more  cheaply  and  to 
attain  a  higher  average  quality  and  a  greater  uni- 
formity in  style  and  quality  as  well,  which  alone  can 
command  a  margin  of  profit  in  these  days. 

University  Extension. — One  phase  of  university 
work  which  is  becoming  clearly  recognized  as  very 
important  is  the  participation  of  those  who  cannot 
attend  the  University  in  some  of  its  benefits.  This 
is  attained  by  sending  instructors  from  the  Univer- 
sity to  outlyiug  places  where  the  people  desire  their 
presence  and  work.  In  the  agricultural  line  this  is 
done  by  means  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  which  are 
held  in  nearly  all  the  Eastern  States  and  are  highly 
esteemed  by  the  farmers.  In  California  the  State 
University  is  doing  this  work  as  far  as  its  limited 
means  will  allow.  If  the  producers  of  the  State  de- 
sire its  extension  they  should  obtain  funds  for  it  from 
the  Legislature,  as  is  done  in  the  other  States.  A 
more  liberal  provision  for  the  University  would 
secure  this  as  well  as  many  other  benefits,  not  alone 
to  the  youth,  but  to  the  parents,  who  need  more  light 
in  their  industrial  undertakings. 

Importance  of  the  Grass  Crop. — Turning  next  to  the 
special  subject  of  his  lecture,  as  pertinent  to  the 
introduction  of  modern  dairying  into  the  Livermore 
valley,  Prof.  Wickson  spoke  of  grass  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  dairy  industry.  He  cited  the  importance 
of  the  grass  crop  in  general  and  the  fact  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  agricul- 
tural crops  of  the  United  States  was  either  directly 
or  indirectly  attributable  to  the  class  of  plants 
known  as  "grasses" — for  the  cereal  grains  are 
grasses.  He  mentioned  the  distinction  between  the 
tree  grasses  and  other  forage  plants,  like  the  clo- 
vers, etc.  The  University  has  been  engaged  for 
nearly  twenty  years  in  securing  grasses  and  forage 
plants  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  especially  from 
the  arid  regions,  in  the  endeavor  to  find  perennial 
plants  which  would  maintain  growth  during  our  long 
dry  season  on  lands  where  irrigation  could  not  be 
given  them.  The  uses  and  adaptations  of  alfalfa, 
rye  grass,  orchard  grass  are  widely  known,  and 
they  are  very  valuable  under  certain  conditions. 
What  have  been  sought  for  are  plants  which  will  en- 
dure more  drouth  than  the  above  named  plants. 
Prof.  Wickson  exhibited  specimens  of  the  following 
plants  and  made  running  comments  on  them  as 
follows  : 

Tall  Oat  Grass.  —The  botanical  name  of  the  plant 
is  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum;  the  popular  name  is 
"  tall  oat  grass."  It  grows  like  bunch  grass.  Even 
during  the  hottest  and  driest  season  this  grass  will 
maintain  a  green  growth  in  the  center  of  the  bunc^i. 
It  starts  at  once  to  make  fresh  green  growth  as 
soon  as  the  evaporation  ceases,  even  before  the  rains 
come.  When  the  days  begin  to  shorten  and  the 
nights  to  lengthen,  aud  the  atmosphere  to  get  more 
moist,  this  grass  then  starts  into  active  growth.  So 
far  as  reports  go,  I  should  pronounce  it  the  best 
grass  we  have  found  so  far  for  dry  soils. 

Schraders  Brome  Grass. — Here  is  another  grass 
that  has  a  very  interesting  history.  The  seed  was 
obtained  from  Australia.  It  is  Bromus  Schraderi. 
In  Australia  they  call  it  "  California  prairie  grass." 
As  soon  as  we  grew  it  we  found  there  was  no  such 
grass  growing  in  California.  There  is  another  grass 
somewhat  like  it,  but  not  this  one.  How  they  called 
it  California  prairie  grass  in  Australia  was  a  mys- 
tery for  a  long  time.  In  the  early  days  people  had 
the  idea  that  grasses  would  not  grow  in  California. 
The  United  States  Department  sent  some  seed  out 
here  early  in  the  fifties,  to  somebody  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and,  as  California  was  not  good  enough  for 
grasses,  the  San  Francisco  merchant  sent  the  whole 
bundle  to  Australia.  As  they  got  the  seed  from 
California  they  named  this  the  California  prairie 
grass,  although  it  was  not  from  California,  and  for 
twenty-five  years  after  thev  named  it  the  plant  was 
not  grown  in  this  State.  We  got  the  seed  from  Aus- 
tralia of  the  same  plant  which  had  been  sent  from 
California  to  Australia  twenty-five  years  ago.  This 
is  not  quite  so  good  a  grass  as  the  tall  oat  grass.  It 
is  coarser  and  does  not  maintain  as  much  green 
growth  during  the  summer  time,  and  yet  it  lives  and 
it  has  been  very  highly  spoken  of  by  some  who  have 
tried  it.  It  produces  a  great  deal  of  seed  and 
spreads  rapidly  after  it  has  once  gained  a  footing  on 
the  ground. 

Hungarian  Brome  Grass.— Here  is  another  grass 
called  "  Awnless  Brome  grass,"  (Bromus  inermis). 
It  is  quite  famous  now,  because  it  is  found  to  be  the 
best  among  a  number  of  grasses  that  have  been  tried 
in  Kansas  and  in  other  parts  of  the  great  interior 
desert,  so-called,  the  arid  regions  of  the  interior. 
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This  Brome  grass  is  better  than  the  other  one  I 
showed  you,  which  came  from  Australia.  It  stands 
more  drouth,  is  a  littie  finer,  and  in  other  ways  is 
more  desirable. 

Texas  Din,  Gtom. — Aother  grass  which  has  proved 
quite  satisfactory  is  the  Texas  Blue  Grass,  closely 
allied  to  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  a  grass  which  is 
so  important  to  live-stock  interests  in  the  eastern 
states,  and  also  makes  our  fine  lawns.  This  will 
stand  more  drouth  than  the  Kentucky  species,  and 
the  root  will  maintain  its  life  during  our  summer. 
It  makes  a  fairly  decent  lawn,  but  it  is  not  just  the 
grass  for  a  velvety  lawn.  It  is  propagated  from  the 
root,  because  its  seed  has  very  low  germinating 
power  generally.  We  have  set  these  plants  a  foot 
apart  each  way  and  had  them  grow  together  in  the 
course  of  two  seasons,  being  mown  occasionally. 

Japanese  Wheat  Grass.— Here  is  another  grass 
which  has  a  peculiar  history.  In  reading  the  New 
Zealand  reports,  I  found  they  had  a  grass  there 
which  they  called  Japanese  grass,  which  was  said  to 
be  the  best  grass  they  had  for  resisting  drouth. 
They  sent  a  little  seed  at  our  request,  and  we  grew 
it  and  found  it  was  a  new  grass.  It  was  named  by 
the  botanists  at  Washington,  Japanese  Wheat 
Grass,  (Agropyrum  Japonicum).  We  found  this  also 
a  very  good  grass  for  dry  seasons,  maintaining  its 
life  and  growth. 

Here  is  the  "  many  flowered  millet  grass.'"  {milium 
multiftorum),  which  also  comes  from  Australia,  a 
very  fine  green  plant  and  good  food  when  young.  At 
this  stage  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  bamboo,  because  it 
has  been  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  It  makes  many  fine 
plants  and  when  fed  off  when  young,  it  makes  a  very 
good  food. 

Tagasaste. — I  am  going  to  show  you  several  plants 
about  which  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  lately. 
This  one  is  "Tagasaste."  We  did  not  know  much 
about  the  character  of  it  when  we  introduced  the 
seed  from  the  Canary  Islands  and  planted  it  with 
our  clovers.  In  the  first  season  it  grew  to  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  and  made  such  a  woody  growth  that 
we  had  to  chop  it  out  with  a  hatchet.  Why  it  attains 
such  a  size  in  California  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  favoring  character  of  the  California  climate  and 
soil.  Perhaps  on  the  hillsides  of  the  Canary  Islands 
it  never  gets  that  high  and  is  useful  as  a  browsing 
plant.  It  is  quite  a  handsome,  ornamental  affair. 
We  can  furnish  the  seed  to  anyone  who  wants  it.  It 
is  only  good  for  browsing  and  possibly  some  of  the 
California  plants  are  better  thau  that. 

The  Flat  Pea  — Here  is  another  form  of  plant  now 
being  talked  about,  the  "  flat  pea,"  (Lathyriu  Sylves- 
tris),  a  member  of  the  pea  family;  very  closely  related 
to  the  evprlasting  pea  of  the  flower  garden.  It  is  an 
eastern  plant  and  when  it  was  noticed  that  it  was 
growing  very  well  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  the  idea  was  conceived  that  it  might  be, 
good  for  a  dry  land  forage  plant,  and  such  we  found 
it.  It  grows  three  or  four  feet  high  without  irriga- 
tion, and  under  our  conditions  makes  lots  of  fine 
foilage.  It  is  a  very  good  food.  It  has  been  made 
into  hay,  yielding  a  fair  quality  of  hay.  The  advan- 
tage of  it  would  be  to  sow  it  in  waste  places  and  let 
the  cattle  browse  upon  it. 

Esparcet. — Here  is  another  plant  that  has  been 
strongly  boomed  within  the  past  few  years,  and  that 
is  the  Esparcet  or  Sainfoin.  It  has  been  recommended 
to  be  as  good  as  alfalfa,  and  that  it  would  grow  on 
places  too  dry  for  alfalfa.  As  alfalfa  was  a  little 
fastidious  about  its  choice  of  locations,  it  was  thought 
if  we  could  get  something  as  good  as  alfalfa  to  grow 
on  waste  lands, it  would  be  a  great  acquisition.  This 
plant  does  not  do  all  that  was  claimed  for  it.  This 
sample  is  about  two  feet  tall  and  is  as  good  a  growth 
as  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  hard  to  start,  the  seed 
being  loth  to  germinate,  I  think  it  does  not  warrant 
the  recommendations  which  have  been  given  it. 

Giant  Spurry. — Here  is  another  plant  which  has 
been  boomed  of  late,  the  "  Giant  Spurry."  It  is  a 
mean  looking  sort  of  weed  and  that  is  about  all  there 
istosay  about  it.  It  is  too  highly  praised  according 
to  our  conditions.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
show  of  foliage  and  has  a  disagreeable  look  anyway. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything  that  would 
eat  it — we  could  not  find  a  goat  to  eat  it. 

Johnson  Grass. — Here  is  a  grass  which  has  a 
history  even  in  California,  and  not  altogether  a 
creditable  one  although  it  has  some  good  points.  It 
it  is  the  famous  Johnson  grass,  or  Evergreen  millet, 
or  any  one  of  a  half  a  doz?n  other  names.  It  is  a 
good  summer  grass  for  a  moist  country,  and  has  been 
designated  by  those  different  fanciful  names  by 
people  who  wish  to  thrive  upon  the  trade  in  the  seed. 
It  was  recommended  for  dry  climates,  but  it  had  a 
peculiar  perversity  of  refusing  to  grow  on  dry  lands 
and  of  speedily  appropriating  to  its  own  use  every 
piece  of  decently  moist  or  loamy  soil  on  the  premises. 
Consequently,  it  is  probably  the  greatest  nuisance 
ever  brought  into  California.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  eradicate  it.  It  has  secured  a  hold  on  the  orchard 
lands  of  the  great  interior  valley  almost  everywhere 
and  after  it  has  commenced  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  root  it  out.  It  has  only  one  good  point,  that  is 
when  grown  with  alfalfa,  and  cut  when  the  plant  is 
young,  it  makes  a  very  good  feed  with  the  alfalfa. 
It  is  a  terrible  nuisance  if  it  gets  to  a  place  where 


you  do  not  want  to  have  it  unless  that  happens  to  be 
a  dry  spot,  and  then  it  won't  stay. 

Sucaline  {Polygonum  saghalinense). — This  is  the 
plant  which  has  been  so  extravagantly  praised  in 
newspapers  and  in  the  catalogues  of  some  seedsmen 
during  the  last  two  years.  We  do  not  approve  all 
claims  made  for  it,  and  we  do  not  advise  its  planting, 
except  on  dry  waste  lands,  where  it  may  furnish 
good  browsing  for  stock,  which  eat  it  readily.  In 
good  lands  there  is  a  danger  of  its  becoming  a  serious 
pest,  for  it  may  prove  difficult  to  eradicate. 


THE  APIARY. 


Southern  California  Honey  Crop. 


Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  writing  for  the  American  Bet 
Journal,  gives  but  small  hope  of  a  honey  crop  of  any 
considerable  dimensions  from  the  South  this  year. 
The  present  season,  he  says,  is  unpromising  for  a 
honey  crop.  As  yet,  we  have  received  only  about 
nine  inches  of  rain,  while,  according  to  all  reports, 
fifteen  inches  is  necessary  for  a  good  honey  crop. 
True,  we  may  get  more,  but  bee  keepers  or  ranch- 
men do  not  expect  much  rain  after  this  date.  Thus, 
it  looks  very  much  at  present  as  though  the  honey 
product  of  southern  California  the  present  season 
would  be  like  that  of  two  years  ago— nothing.  Yet 
I  do  not  believe  the  bee  keepers  will  be  discouraged, 
or  will  give  up  the  new  organization.  Those  in  the 
regions  of  orchards  and  alfalfa  fields  will  doubtless 
get  something  of  a  crop;  and  others  have  already 
reaped  advantage  in  the  lower  prices  which  they 
have  had  to  pay  for  supplies.  I  very  much  mistake 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  our  bee  keepers  if  they  let 
the  discouraging  prospect  discourage  them.  We 
will  hang  to  the  Bee  Keepers'  Exchange  and  be 
ready  with  the  next  harvest  to  secure  a  price  that 
shall  pay  us  for  our  labor  in  securing  the  crop. 

An  officer  of  the  California  exchange  wrote  on 
April  22  :  "  The  present  outlook  for  a  honey  crop  is 
very  poor,  and  at  our  directors'  meeting  to-day  the 
opinion  was  freely  expressed  that  there  would  be  no 
production  of  honey  this  year  in  southern  California." 


Cleaning  Oil  Cans  for  Honey. 


There  is  quite  a  controversy  among  honey  people 
as  to  whether  a  coal  oil  can  should  be  resurrected  to 
carry  honey.  Some  say  it  must  be  done  for  econ- 
omy; others  say  it  is  poor  economy,  for  it  endangers 
the  profitable  sale  of  the  honey.  We  do  not  propose 
to  arbitrate  that  matter,  but  we  will  take  a  useful 
item  from  the  affirmative  of  a  California  writer,  who 
says  that  in  this  warm  climate  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
make  a  coal  oil  can  as  sweet  as  a  rose.  Keep  the  cans 
prepared  some  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  time 
they  will  be  needed.  To  clean,  first  take  off  the  oil- 
faucet  ;  punch  a  small  hole  in  one  corner  of  the  can  ; 
drain  out  all  the  oil  that  will  run  ;  expose  in  the  sun 
for  a  few  days  the  cans  thus  drained,  then  use  Gold 
Dust  washing  powder  thoroughly.  Follow  this  by 
rinsing  till  clean,  again  place  in  the  hot  sun.  In  a 
few  days  it  will  be  impossible  to  perceive  the  scent 
of  oil  in  them.  Cans  must  be  left  open  while  taking 
their  sun  bath,  and  the  open  end  up,  to  give  the 
evaporating  water  a  chance  to  escape. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

White  Langshans. 


To  the  Editor:— It  is  surprising  that  such  a  beau- 
tiful and  profitable  breed  of  fowls  as  the  White  Lang- 
shans  is  not  in  greater  demand.  I  can  only  attrib- 
ute it  to  one  reason  and  that  is,  so  few  know  much, 
if  anything,  about  them.  Some  claim  they  are  sports 
from  the  Blacks,  but  if  such  be  the  case,  they  breed 
remarkably  true  to  color.  We  became  acquainted 
with  the  breed  by  mere  accident.  We  sent  to  a 
prominent  breeder  in  Oregon  for  a  setting  of  Black 
Langshan  eggs,  and  in  filling  the  order  he  put  in  two 
eggs  from  his  pen  of  Whites.  Both  hatched  and 
grew  up  to  be  fine  hens.  They  developed  so  fast  and 
were  such  beauties  we  wanted  more,  so  we  sent 
East  and  imported  a  cockerel  and  pullet.  That  gave 
us  three  heDS,  and  how  they  did  lay  !  All  through 
the  winter  when  eggs  were  eggs,  they  never  stopped 
more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time.  As  a  table  fowl 
they  excel  the  Blacks,  as  they  have  no  black  fin 
feathers.  A  good  cockerel  will  weigh  nine  pounds 
when  eight  months  old,  and  when  fully  developed, 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  They  eat  no  more  than 
the  smaller  breeds,  and  are  very  active  for  so  large 
a  fowl.  We  have  ten  varieties  of  fowls,  and  many 
visit  our  yards  and  after  looking  at  all.  nine  of  every 
ten  turn  again  to  the  White  Langshans.  The  young 
birds  three  and  four  months  old  are  especially  ad- 
mired, and  all  who  have  ever  raised  them  know  their 
value  later  on.  Both  White  and  Black  Langshan 
chicks  are  very  hardy  and  easy  to  rear,  which  is 
much  in  their  favor,  and  for  an  all-purpose  fowl,  one 
cannot  go  amiss  by  selecting  either  variety. 

Sacramento.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Lowell. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Clover  in  the  Silo. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  silo  some  alfalfa 
or  some  of  the  native  clovers  which  are  just  now 
making  such  a  luxuriant  growth  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  these  late  rains  have  given  them  a 
splendid  start.  Clover  siloed  well  now  will  be  grand 
succuleut  food  in  the  fall  when  the  pastures  yield 
only  dry  feed,  and  to  have  a  good  lot  of  it  will  main- 
tain a  late  flow  of  milk.  Prof.  F.  H.  King,  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  gives  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man some  special  advice  on  siloing  clover  which  will 
suit  California  conditions  very  well. 

Silo  Needs  Tight  Walls. — With  a  thoroughly  good 
silo,  excellent  silage  may  be  made  from  clover.  It  is 
especially  important  with  clover,  and  the  more  so 
when  it  is  put  into  the  silo  whole,  that  the  watls  of 
the  silo  should  be  very  tight,  and  that  the  silage 
should  have  a  depth  sufficient  to  give  the  necessary 
pressure  to  pack  the  clover  very  close. 

The  more  practical  experience  we  get  the  more 
strongly  I  am  convinced  that  the  silo  lining  should  in 
reality  be  air-tight,  and  this  is  not  easiiy  accom- 
plished with  ordinary  lumber  and  the  ordinary  tar 
paper  now  upon  the  general  market.  Last  year,  at 
my  suggestion,  a  silo  was  built  and  lined  with  No. 
28  galvanized  iron  and  the  iron  painted  with  asphalt 
paint,  which  costs  $1  per  gallon.  The  silage  made 
in  this  silo  is  perfect,  and  except  one  thing  the  lining 
would  be  ideal.  The  heat  of  the  silage  tends  to 
soften  the  paint;  and  then  as  the  silage  settles,  the 
strong  lateral  pressure  is  sufficient  to  wipe  off  the 
paint  in  spots,  leaving  the  metal  exposed  and  neces- 
sitating touching  up  these  spots  again  before  refill- 
ing, at  an  expense  of  perhaps  $1.50  for  paint.  This 
silo  lining  for  a  silo  18  feet  in  diameter  and  34  feet 
deep  costs  about  $25  more  than  if  made  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  • 

It  is  my  judgment  that,  where  clover  is  put  into 
the  silo  whole,  the  lateral  pressure  would  not  be 
great  enough  to  wipe  off  the  asphalt  paint,  and  that 
for  a  clover  silo  the  galvanized  lining  would  be  nearly 
perfect. 

Time  of  Cutting  Clover  Silage. — Clover  is  right  for 
the  silo  when  it  is  right  for  hay  and  should  not  be  too 
immature  and  succulent,  as  in  this  state  the  neces- 
sary losses  of  dry  matter  are  greater,  the  silage  be- 
comes more  acid,  and,  when  the  depth  of  silage  is 
great  enough  to  insure  sufficient  packing,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  juices  to  be  expressed,  which  of 
course  increases  the  loss  beyond  what  can  be  af- 
forded. If  the  clover  must  be  cut  when  it  is  too 
green  and  succulent,  then  it  should  be  allowed  to  wilt 
a  little  before  putting  into  the  silo;  but  in  no  case 
should  the  wilting  be  allowed  to  go  on  until  the  leaves 
become  dry. 

Putting  Clove,-  into  the  Silo. — Wherever  it  is  con- 
venient to  do  so,  and  especially  in  square  silos,  it  is 
better  to  run  the  silage  through  the  cutter  and  ele- 
vate it  into  the  silo  on  the  carrier.  By  doing  this, 
better  silage  will  usually  result,  and  especially  if  the 
silo  is  rectangular  instead  of  round.  There  is  less 
labor,  too,  in  feeding  out  the  silage  when  cut.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  very  excellent  clover 
silage  may  be  made  from  whole  clover,  but  care 
must  be  exercised  in  filling.  During  filling,  very 
thorough  tramping  should  be  given  the  clover,  and 
particularly  around  the  sides  and  especially  in  the 
corners  of  rectangular  silos.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  spread  the  clover  evenly  and  not  throw  it  down 
in  large  forkfuls  in  a  place,  and  the  whole  surface  as 
well  as  the  sides  should  be  tramped.  The  middle 
should  be  kept  full  and  tramped  hard,  so  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  drag  on  the  sides  which  tends  to  pre- 
vent settling  there;  and  then  as  the  center  falls  be- 
low the  sides,  it  tends  to  draw  away  from  the  walls 
instead  of  crowding  toward  the  sides,  as  it  will  if  the 
center  is  kept  full.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
silage  shall  be  kept  pressed  hard  against  the  walls 
in  order  that  the  air  may  have  less  chance  to  enter. 

Covering  the  Silage.—  When  the  silo  is  full,  if  it  is 
to  stand  for  some  time  before  feeding,  the  silage 
should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  tramped  over 
once  a  day  for  two  or  three  days,  working  the  silage 
down  against  the  sides  and  in  the  corners;  and  theD, 
after  settling  has  nearly  stopped — say  on  the  third 
day— thoroughly  wet  the  surface,  applying  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds  of  water  to  the  square  foot.  If  there 
is  anything  cheaper  than  the  clover  which  may  be 
used  for  a  cover,  this  may  be  put  on  after  the  wet- 
ting,-and  this  wet  also. 

It  is  very  important  in  diminishing  the  waste  at 
the  top,  where  boards  and  paper  are  not  used  for 
cover,  to  prevent  the  silage  from  becoming  drj  and 
open,  so  the  air  can  enter,  so  that  anything  which 
can  be  thrown  on  to  keep  in  the  water  by  checking 
this  evaporation  will  diminish  the  waste.  If  the  fill- 
ing is  allowed  to  extend  over  eight  or  ten  days,  more 
silage  will  be  gotten  into  the  silo  and  closer  packing 
will  be  secured  and  better  silage  the  result.  With 
slower  filling  we  have  a  better  chance  to  pack 
around  the  sides  and  to  keep  the  center  full. 

The  amount  of  silage  fed  daily  may  be  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  pounds  per  cow;  but  in  this  matter, 
as  in  all  others,  judgment  must  be  exercised  by  the 
feeder  and  the  individuality  of  the  cows  noted. 
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TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The  Horses  the  People  Want. 


I.  C.  Seeley  of  Minnesota  follows 
strongly  in  the  line  of  advice  to  breed- 
ers which  has  been  several  times  taken 
up  in  these  columns.  He  proceeds  to 
show  that  there  are  really  only  two 
types  of  horses  that  the  farmer  can  con- 
tinue to  breed,  to-wit.,  the  heavy  draft 
horses  (of  which  the  Percheron  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best)  and  the 
trotting  horse,  of  which  types  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  the  Hackney- 
trotting-bred  cross. 

Of  the  heavy  draft  horse  there  need 
be  little  said,  as  its  general  advantages 
are  well  understood  by  a  majority  of 
our  farmers.  It  is,  however,  essential 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  that 
good-sized,  compact  and  sound  mares 
should  be  bred  to  the  very  best  sires 
that  are  accessible,  for  $5  or  $10  added 
to  the  service  fee  will  bring  four  fold  or 
ten  fold  in  the  increased  value  of  the 
grown  horse  without  any  extra  cost, 
provided,  however,  that  in  both  cases 
proper  care  and  feed  be  given. 

The  Carriage  Horse, — The  carriage 
horse  has  been,  is  to-day  and  probably 
will  be  the  best  selling  horse  raised  by 
the  farmer  in  our  country.  The  car- 
riage horse  must  have  size,  color,  action 
and  quality.  This  can  best  be  secured 
by  using  the  large-sized,  high-stepping, 
well-formed  coach  and  Hackney  stal- 
lions. If  the  product  of  such  breeding 
should  not  result  in  suitable  coach  or 
carriage  horses,  they  should  then  make 
superior  farm  and  road  horses.  I  have 
a  span  of  mares  seven  and  eight  years 
old,  sired  by  a  large-sized  coach  horse, 
Gambetta,  out  of  a  medium-sized  trot- 
ting-bred  mare,  that  weigh  2,600  and 
are  the  best  all-around  farm  team  at 
BrooUdale.  If  a  farmer  has  a  grade 
draft  mare  or  a  fairly  well  formed  work 
mare,  she  should  be  bred  to  the  best 
draft  stallion  ;  but  if  he  has  a  fair-sized, 
well-formed  and  sound  trotting-bred 
mare,  he  can  make  no  better  invest- 
ment than  to  breed  her  to  a  large- 
sized,  high-stepping,  superior  coach  or 
Hackney  stallion.  Mares  of  good  form, 
quality  and  finish,  with  a  strain  of  trot- 
ting blood,  can  best  be  bred  to  these 
stallions.  Rough,  coarse,  plain-headed, 
steep-rumped  mares  with  scant  breed- 
ing should  not  be  bred  to  Hackney  or 
coach  stallions  with  the  expectation  of 
getting  a  fine  carriage  horse. 

A  Good  Time  to  Start. — Those  who  are 
best  able  to  judge  declare  that  there 
never  was  a  better  time  to  commence 
breeding  horses  than  the  present.  To 
be  sure,  they  are  very  low-priced,  but 
so  is  every  kind  of  produce.  Statistics 
show  that  for  the  past  few  years  the 
cessation  of  breeding  has  resulted  in  a 
great  shrinkage,  in  horse  production, 
so  that  to-day  the  shortage  amounts  to 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Our  most  suc- 
cessful business  men  in  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  pursuits,  when  they  ob- 
serve a  shortage  in  any  line  of  wares, 
usually  take  advantage  of  these  condi- 
tions and  reap  a  deserved  benefit  from 
their  foresight.  Let  our  farmers  make 
proper  selections  of  sires  and  breed  for 
a  purpose  and  there  will  be  no  question 
but  their  efforts  will  be  rewarded  with 
the  highest  prices  when  they  send  their 
produce  to  market,  whether  it  be  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  or  swine.  We  are  confi- 
dent in»the  belief  that  we  are  about  to 
enter  upon  an  era  of  better  prices,  and 
it  needs  no  argument  to  demonstrate 
that,  if  the  farmer  will  raise  better 
stock,  he  will  be  rewarded  with  better 
prices  when  the  sale  day  arrives. 

The  American  exporters  of  horses 
may  be  interested  in  some  information 
that  has  been  furnished  to  the  State 
Department  by  the  Austrian  Minister, 
stationed  in  Washington,  relative  to 
the  importation  of  horses  into  Austria- 
Hungary.  He  states  that,  according 
to  advices  lately  received  from  the  im- 
perial and  royal  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior, many  shipments  of  horses  have 
recently  been  received  at  the  Austrian 
frontier  statious  from  Germany,  and 
for  which  none  or  at  best  only  very  de- 
fective animal  certificates  were  pro- 


vided.    While,  of   course,  a  part  of 
these  shipments  have  their  origin  in 
the  German  Empire,  yet  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  only  pass  through  German 
territory,  and  really  are  imported  from 
other  countries.  For  instance,  draught 
horses,  both  for  breeding  purposes  and 
for  use,  are  imported  largely  from  Bel- 
gium; while  riding,  driving  and  race 
horses,  especially   for  breeding  pur- 
poses, are  imported  from  England  and 
the   United  States,  the  larger  ship- 
ments recently  coming  from  this  coun- 
try, and  about  1000  more  are  soon  ex- 
pected in  that  country.    The  mode  of 
shipping  American  horses  is  usually  by 
steamship  via  Hamburg,  from  which 
point  they  are  either  shipped  directly 
to  their  destination  or  are  held  in  Ber- 
lin for  a  few  days,  after  which  time 
they  are  shipped  to  their  ultimate  des- 
tination in  Austria-Hungary,  as  a  rule 
only  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
a  Hamburg  veterinarian.    It  is  more 
than  possible  that,  under  the  above 
loose  methods  of  shipments,  American 
horses  might  be  refused  admittance  at 
the  Austrian  frontier;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  this,   the  Austrian  Government 
calls  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
all  interested  in  the  shipment  of  Ameri- 
can horses  to  that  country  should  see 
that  the  same  are  accompanied  by  a 
cattle  certificate,  wherein  their  healthy 
condition  at  the  time  of  their  depart- 
ure from  their  former  permanent  abode 
is  certified  to,  as  without  this  they  will 
not  be  admitted.    These  animal  certifi- 
cates must    be  issued  officially,  and 
must  contain  detailed  references  as  to 
their  especial  characteristics  and  the 
certification  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
in  good  health  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture; that  they  come  from  a  place 
and  neighborhood  wherein  at  the  time 
of  their  departure  there  was  not  dis- 
ease existing  that  would  be  infectious 
to  this  class  of  animals.    Horses  de- 
clared to  be  suspected  of  contagious 
diseases  are  not  permitted  to  be  im- 
ported to  that  country. 

FRUIT  HARKETING. 


California  Fruit  Abroad. 


W.  N.  White  &  Co.  of  London,  who 
have  handled  California  fruit  in  Lon- 
don for  two  years  past,  say  it  is  too 
early  in  the  season  to  know  what  can 
be  sold  there  to  advantage.  They  write 
to  a  New  York  paper  that  it  will  only 
be  early  in  the  month  of  June  that  any- 
thing can  be  said  about  the  matter.  If 
we  have  fair  crops  of  pears  and  plums 
in  this  country,  and  fair  crops  in 
France,  then  there  will  be  no  opening 
here  for  California  with  the  present 
rate  of  freight,  as  both  English  and 
French  fruits  can  be  put  on  our  mar- 
kets and  sold  at  a  profit  for  less  money 
than  the  California  fruits  cost  for  car- 
riage here.  With  a  light  or  bad  crop  in 
France,  and  the  same  in  England,  then 
there  is  some  opening. 

California  Fruit  in  Glass. — In  the 
same  letter  Messrs.  White  say  some- 
thing about  our  fruit  in  glass  bottles, 
which  calls  to  mind  our  discussions  of 
a  decade  ago.  It  is  this:  "I  was 
consulted  here  a  short  time  ago  re- 
specting preserved  fruits  (I  was  going 
to  say  '  canned,'  but  this  is  not  so  ;  the 
preserved  fruits  I  was  spoken  to  about 
were  to  be  in  bottles).  I  offered  to 
take  a  million  bottles  from  the  party 
who  brought  it  over  if  he  could  put 
them  on  the  market  at  a  price.  These 
consisted  of  apricots  and  pears.  There 
is  a  good  opening  here  for  both  these 
fruits  in  bottles,  for  sale  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months,  as, 
put  up  in  bottles,  the  consumer  would 
not  be  fearful  of  the  ill  effects  which  so 
often  follow  in  the  wake  of  '  tinned ' 
fruits  and  other  edibles.  Many  of  the 
preserved  stuffs  sold  here  in  tins  are 
rigorously  tabooed  by  a  certain  class 
of  consumers  on  account  of  their  dis- 
like to  the  tin.  One  often  reads  of 
people  being  poisoned  through  eating 
tinned  salmon,  tinned  meats,  tinned 
lobster,  tinned  pears,  and  so  on.  If 
all  these  things  were  put  up  in  glass- 
ware they  would  have  a  readier  sale  ; 
besides,  fruit  and  other  things  put  up 


in  these  glass  bottles  would  look  bet- 
ter, and  parties  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  a  thought  of  eating  pre- 
served food  stuff,  seeing  them  in  glass 
bottles  might  purchase  them.  And  as 
far  as  the  California  fruits  are  con- 
cerned, once  put  them  on  the  market 
done  up  in  glassware,  the  public  will 
buy  and — come  again." 


PAIN- 
KILLER 

THE  GREAT 

Family  Medicine  of  the  Age. 

Taken  Internally,  It  Cures 

Diarrhoea,  Cramp,  and  Pain  in  the 
Stomach,  Sore  Throat,  Sudden  Colds, 
Coughs,  &c,  &c. 

Used  Externally,  It  Cures 

Cuts,  Bruises,  Burns,  Scalds,  Sprains, 
Toothache,  Pain  in  the  Face,  Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism,  Frosted  Feet. 

No  article  ever  attained  to  each  unbounded 
popalarity.—  Salem  Obterver. 

An  article  of  great  merit  and  virtne.— Cinn. 
Nonpareil. 

We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Pain-Killer.  We  have  eeen  its  magic  effects  in 
soothing  the  severest  pain,  and  know  it  to  be  a 
good  article. — Cincinnati  Vinpatch. 

A  speedy  cure  for  pain— no  family  should  be 
irithont  it.— Montreal  Tranneript. 

Nui  ninpr  has  yet  surpassed  the  Pain-Killer, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  family  medicine  now 
In  use.—  Tenn.  Ornan. 

It  has  real  merit;  as  a  means  of  removing  pain, 
no  medicine  has  acquired  a  reputation  equal  to 
Perry  Davis'  Pain-Killer.— Wewport  (icy.)  Daily 

It  is  really  a  valuable  medicine— it  is  used  by 
many  Physicians.—  Honlon  Traveller. 

B  -ware  of  imitations,  buy  only  the  genuine 
marte  by  "Perry  Davis.'*  Bold  •verywhere. 
Urge  bottles,  25  aud  buo. 


ALEXANDER  WEPT 

For  other  worlds  to  conquer.  Alex  should  hava 
changed  his  name,  got  a  new  tin  sword  and  taken 
another  whack  at  this  same  old  world.  That's  the 
way  some  fence  men  do,  but  the  PAGE  conquests 
cause  no  weeping  on  either  side  and  a  "return  en- 
gagement's always  welcome. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich. 


NEW/    YORK.  CH3/V1PION 


Best    Self-Dump  Rake. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated 
Four  sizes— 8  ft.,  9  ft.,  10  ft.,  12  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  Steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Agt.,  157 New  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Asbestine 

COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

A  Dry  Powder  requiring  only  the  addition  of 
Cold  Water  to  be  ready  for  instant  use. 

For  outside  purposes  it  is  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  Oil  Paint  ,  where  Economy  and  Durabil- 
ity are  both  required,  its  covering  capacity  being 
fully  100  per  cent  greater. 

For  painting  Fences,  Barns,  Stables;  also  for 
whitening  Walls  and  Ceilings  in  Factories,  Ware- 
houses, Breweries, Cellars,  etc  .it's  just  the  thing. 

Guaranteed  not  to  scale  off,  nor  change  color 
with  age. 

Cheaper  and  Whiter  Than  Whitewash. 

"Outside"  furn  shed  in  white  and  colors. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  APPLY  IT. 
When  ordering  state  if  wanted  for  outside  or  in- 
side use. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  prices. 
F.   I_.  ^LDERSON, 
23  Davit*  Street,  San  Frauc-isro,  Cal. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*f*  General  Commission  Merchants,  *t 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
embers  of  the  San  Francisco  Produoe  Exchange. 


^"Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


Potatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move large  quantities  of  Potash 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot= 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

HEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Prancisco.,  Cal.. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Whitewashing: done  for  THKKK-Q II A RTERS 
OF  A  CENT  per  Square  Yard. 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 

400  yards  of  white- 
H5  washing  or  200  trees 
may  be  sprayed  In  one 
*■*  hour  by  Wain Wright's 
W  h  i  t  e  "ashing;  >l  a- 
chine  &  Tree  sprayer. 
Machines  at  prices  from 
»3  to  $50.  Whitewashing 
or  Tree  Spraying  Nozzles 
sent  by  mail  at  11.00  each. 
With  this  mach  ne,  rods 
and  nozzles,  buildings  25 
feet  high  can  be  white- 
washed or  trees  sprayed 
without  staging  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  build- 
ings at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  fine  paint 
work.  We  also  supply  a 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Telephones, 
Transmitters.  Wire,  etc., 
a  for  communication  be- 
I  tween  office,  warehouse 
dwelling,  etc.  Send  for 
WM.  WAINWRIUHT,  No.  7  Spear 


Street 


Monarch »»« Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L.  C.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 

  ALSO   

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 
WM.  H.  GRAY  General  Agent. 


HAY 


Write 


I.J.TRUMAN  &  CO., 

San  Francisco, 

For  Catalogue  and 
Prices. 


PRESSES. 

TRACTION  ENGINE  for  sale  cheap. 

BICYCLES jtL— 


SOLD  AT  WHOLE- 
PRICES. 


120  Cash— Hal  ance  in 
six  monthly  installments:  quality  guaranteed. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO., 

Office:  Mills  Building. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Standard 
Mowers. 


Write  to 

Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co.,  ^ 

Sacramento,  Cat,., 

For  Catalogue 
and  Prices. 


Reliable 
Steel 
Hay  Rake.  \ 


Our  IMPLEMENTS 

are  the 
STANDARD  of  the 

World— the 
Model  for  others  to 
Copy, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Mirthful  Muse. 

Houseolcaniiig. 

The  housekeeper  giveth  a  cheerful  hop, 
And  we  hear  the  musical  flippety-flop 
Of  the  misty,  moisty,  maddening  mop. 
And  lo,  the  maddening  horrors  rush 
Athwart  our  souls  at  the  soapy  gush 
Of  the  slippery,  slimy  scrubbing-brush. 

From  earlv  morn  till  evening  gloom 
We  hear  the  scratching  in  hall  and  room 
Of  the  boisterous,  busily  bobbing  broom. 

And  now  there  cometh  a  woesome  wail- 
That  augurs  a  gen' rally  gusty  gale— 
From  a  man  with  his  leg  in  the  scrubbing- 

—Selected. 


Courtship  by  Sea. 

There  came  a  ship  a-sailing, 

A-sailing  o'er  the  sea; 
And  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us, 

Four  love  affairs  had  she. 

The  first  was  with  a  man-of-war, 
To  whom  she  had  been  "tender;" 

The  second  time— but,  now,  alas! 
How  can  I  well  defend  her? 

A  heavy  swell  that  happened  by 
Caused  her  much  agitation; 

She  (h)  anchored  after  him,  I  know, 
Until  his  expiration. 

The  third  was  with  a  great  big  "  buoy, 
But  him  she  knew  but  slightly ; 

She  set  her  sails  full  merrily, 
And  passed  him  by  politely. 

The  fourth  and  last,  the  best  of  all 
In  this  strange  belle's  career, 

Was  when,  ambition  satisfied, 
She's  tied  up  to  a  "peer." 

— London  Fun. 


One  morning  in  the  garden  bed, 
The  onion  and  the  carrot  said 

Unto  the  parsley  group: 
'  Oh,  when  shall  we  three  meet  again, 
In  thunder,  lightning,  hail  or  rain  ?" 
'  Alas!"  replied,  in  tones  of  pain, 
The  parsley:    "In  the  soup!" 

—Drake's  Magazine. 


I'm  very  fond  of  pa, 

I  dearly  love  my  ma ; 

But  when  it  comes  to  making  pie, 

The  cook,  I  think,  just  takes  my  eye. 

— Harper's  Round  Table. 


Marthy  Bell's  Gift. 


She  wasn't  no  great  hand  at  talkin', 
Marthy  Bell  wasn't.  They  called  her 
Marthy  Bell,  there  bein'  so  many  Mar- 
thys  among  the  Andricksons,  an'  her 
bein'  called  after  her  Aunt  Marthy  Ara- 
bella. As  I  was  a  sayin',  her  gift  wasn't 
the  gift  of  tongues.  Land,  I've  knowed 
her  to  set  the  whole  livin'  afternoon  at 
sewin'  society,  an'  not  speak  a  dozen 
words  exceptin'  to  ask  fur  the  scissors 
ur  the  thread.  But  there's  them  that 
says  a  hundred  words  to  Marthy  Bell's 
one,  an'  wouldn't  do  as  much  good  with 
the  hundred  as  she'd  do  with  the  one. 

I  mind  just  as  well  one  day  at  society. 
We  was  all  a  sewin'  away  fur  dear  life, 
fur  there  wasn't  many  there  an'  we 
wanted  to  git  as  much  done  as  ever  we 
could.  You  see  there  hadn't  bin  as 
meny  comin'  as  usual,  an'  some  of  us 
allowed  it  was  on  account  of  Elder 
Brewster  an|  Jeremiah  Parkins  bein' 
on  the  outs;  an'  Eliza  Jane  Parkins  an' 
Mary  Elizabeth  Brewster  bei n '  members 
of  the  society,  of  course  they'd  took  up 
for  their  men  folks;  'tisn't  much  of  a 
woman  that  won't  stand  up  for  her  hus- 
hand,  right  or  wrong.  Well,  as  I  was 
a  sayin',  it  ud  got  so  that  them  two 
women  never  come  to  society  at  wunst, 
an'  somehow  ur  other,  it  kinder  kept 
other  ones  away.  Sech  a  pity,  too,  fur 
our  society  to  hev  to  suffer  on  account 
of  two  men  fightin'  over  sech  a  fool 
thing  as  whether  a  man  ought  to  put 
his  friends  into  offis  if  he'd  happen  to  git 
an  offis  himself.  As  if  a  body  wouldn't 
do  all  they  could  fur  their  friends,  an' 
jest  as  if  there  wer  any  danger  of  either 
of  them  men  gitten  an'  offis,  but,  all  the 
same,  they'd  had  it,  hot  an'  heavy,  an' 
our  society  wer  a  payin'  fur  it. 

We  were  a  settin'  there  sewin',  an' 
says  Mary  Elizabeth — she  was  there 
that  day — says  she  to  Maryth  Bell,  "  I 
^idn't  know  as  I  was  goin'  to  git  here  to- 
day. Abner's  jest  that  busy;  he's 
plantin'  corn  an'  I  didn't  know  but  what 


I'd  have  to  go  out  an'  help.  It's  kind 
of  threatenin'  this  afternoon  an'  he'll 
be  dredful  put  out  if  it  rains  before  he 
gets  his  corn  all  in." 

An'  says  Marthy  Bell:  "  He'll  git  it 
in,  never  you  fear.  Why,  I  heerd 
Jeremiah  Parkins  sayin'  jest  the  other 
night,  that  Elder  Brewster  could  plant 
more  corn  in  a  day  than  enny  two  men 
he  knowed  of." 

I  jest  held  my  breath,  fur  I'd  bin  with 
her  when  Jeremiah  sed  it,  an'  that 
wasn't  all  he  sed  by  a  good  deal.  He 
sed  it  kind  of  seemed  as  if  Elder  Brew- 
ster's wits  hed  all  gone  in  to  his  fingers, 
fur  there  wasn't  any  left  in  his  head. 
But  land,  Marthy  Bell  never  let  on  but 
what  she'd  told  all  sed,  an'  Mary 
Elizabeth  looked  that  tickled  fur  all  she 
wer  kind  of  surprised,  at  hearin'  of 
Jeremiah  a  praisin'  the  Elder.  You 
see,  she's  just  bound  up  in  the  Elder; 
thinks  there's  only  one  perfect  man  on 
earth,  an'  that's  the  Elder.  Huh,  there's 
no  perfect  women  on  earth,  let  alone 
men. 

A  few  days  after  that  we  was  all  over 
at  Keziah  MacPherson's  buryin'.  If 
ever  a  woman  killed  herself  workin' 
Keziah  MacPherson  did.  An'  me  an' 
Eliza  Jane  Parkins  an'  Sister  Dempster 
an'  Marthy  Bell  was  settin'  on  a  bench 
under  the  apple  tree,  waitin'  fur  Caleb 
an'  Elder  Dempster  to  come  in— they 
was  tyin'  up  at  the  fence — an'  we  was 
all  a  talkin'  about  gittin'  a  new  carpet 
fur  the  church.  Says  Sister  Dempster, 
"  If  we  jest  hed  another  five  dollars 
we'd  hev  about  enough  to  git  it." 

An'  says  Eliza  Jane,  "  D  '  ye  mind 
when  we  was  collectin'  to  paint  the 
church  ? " 

"Well,"  says  Sister  Dempster,  "I 
jest  allow  I  won't  forgit  it  furone  while. 
Seemed  as  if  there'd  been  so  much  col- 
lectin' folks  hed  got  kind  of  tired 
givin'." 

"Yes,"  says  Marthy  Bell,  jest  as 
quiet  as  if  she  was  a  sayin'  it  was  a 
warm  day  ur  somethin'  like  that,  "I 
was  a  talkin'  to  Elder  Brewster  jest 
the  other  day  about  the  time  we  hed  a 
raiisn'  that  money,  a'  he  allowed  if  it 
hedn't  a  bin  fur  Jeremiah  Parkins  bein' 
so  liberal-minded,  the  church  'ud  a  hed 
to  wear  its  old  clothes  till  now.  I've 
heerd  him  tellin'  time  an'  agin'  how, 
after  everybody'd  giv  all  they  would 
an'  there  wasn't  enough  by  fifteen 
dollars,  why,  Jeremiah  jest  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  an'  handed  out  the 
fifteen  dollars." 

Well,  jest  then  Caleb  an'  Elder  Demp- 
ster come  in,  an'  we  went  on  into  the 
house. 

It  wasn't  long  after  that  till  Aunt 
Betsey  Janeworth  hed  a  quiltin',  an' 
Mary  Elizabeth  an'  Eliza  Jane  both 
bein'  rattlin'  good  quilters,  of  course 
they  was  invited.  I  don't  know  as  I 
ever  seen  purtier  quiltin'  anywhere 
than  Mary  Elizabeth  put  in  one  of 
Penelope  Snow's  weddin'  quilts,  unless 
it  would  be  the  patch  that  Eliza  Jane 
made  fur  Matty  Parth's  friendship 
quilt.  When  they  was  good  friends 
they  always  set  together  at  quiltin's. 
But  this  time  Marthy  Bell  and  Mrs. 
Kingsley  was  between  them,  an'  I  was 
settin'  jest  acrost  the  quilt  from  Eliza 
Jane.  I  seen  jest  as  soon  as  them  two 
women  set  down  at  that  quilt  that  it 
wouldn't  take  much  to  make  them 
speak.  You  see,  they  wasn't  mad  at 
each  other  at  all,  an'  I  allow  it  seemed 
mortal  queer  to  them  to  be  at  a  quiltin' 
an'  not  settin'  together  an'  seein'  which 
'ud  do  a  feather  or  a  wave  the  quickest. 

Well,  they  both  talked  to  Mrs.  Kings- 
ley,  an'  Marthy  Bell  an'  me,  an'  Marthy 
Bell  didn'  say  much,  jest  sewed  away 
till,  after  they'd  talked  quite  a  spell, 
they  got  to  talkin'  about  Mary  Eliza- 
beth's little  girl  that  died  of  black 
diphtheria. 

"  You  mind  her  ruunin'  out  to  you 
the  day  before  she  took  sick,  Marthy 
Bell  ?  "  says  Mary  Elizabeth.  "  You 
was  goin'  along  the  road  an'  she  spied 
you.  She  always  thought  so  much  of 
you." 

"  Yes,"  says  Marthy  Bell,  bitin'  off  a 
thread  an'  lookin'  out  the  window. 
"  Her  blue  eyes  a  dancin'  an'  her  yellow 
curls  a  flyin.  An'  1  mind  the  day  she 
took  sick  jest  as  well  as  if  it  was  yester- 
day. Eliza  Jane  come  past  our  house, 
an'  I  went  to  the  gate  to  ask  her  if  she'd 
heerd  of  her  bein'  sick,  an'  she  sed  yes. 


She  was  jest  on  her  way  over  to  your 
house,  an'  says  1,  '  Ain't  you  afeerd, 
an'  you  havin'  such  a  family  of  little 
children  ?  '  An'  she  giv  me  sech  a  look 
an'  says  she,  '  D  '  you  think  I've  for- 
got how  Mary  Elizabeth  Brewster  come 
to  see  me  the  time  I  hed  the  fever,  an' 
most  folks  was  afeerd  of  it,  an'  how  she 
set  up  at  night  ?  I'd  go  jest  the  same 
if  it  was  smallpox  !  " 

Marthy  Bell's  voice  kind  of  broke,  'an 
as  fur  the  rest  of  us  we  couldn't  see 
thread  ur  needles  ur  enything  else,  'an 
Mary  Elizabeth — she  always  jest  done 
as  she  felt  like  doin' — she  jest  got  up 
an'  went  back  of  the  other  two  an'  put 
her  arms  'round  Eliza  Jane's  neck  an' 
burst  right  out  cryin',  an'  I'm  not  a 
sayin'  but  what  there  was  more  than 
them  two  a  cryin'  too. 

Well,  we  knowed  them  two  men 
wouldn't  stand  out  long  agin'  the 
women,  but  we  was  kind  of  curus  to 
see  jest  what  they'd  do  first  time  they 
met.  You  see,  folks  that  has  knowed 
each  other  fur  thirty  an'  forty,  yes,  an' 
fifty  years,  an'  has  gone  to  the  same 
church  nigh  onto  thirty  years,  an  'hev 
seen  each  other's  babies  baptized,  an' 
each  other's  girls  an'  boys  grow  up  an' 
git  married,  an'  has  bin  with  each  other 
through  sickness  an'  death,  why,  they 
git  to  feel  as  if  they  was  a  most  one 
family,  an'  it's  natural  fur  them  to  take 
more  interest  in  each  other's  concerns 
than  folks  do  in  churches  where  they're 
always  comin'  an'  goin',  an'  the 
preacher's  doin'  the  same. 

Well,  the  next  Sabbath  mornin', 
Elder  Brewster  was  jest  tyin  up  as 
Jeremiah  drew  in  alongside  of  him. 
Caleb  an'  me  was  jest  comin'  in  the 
gate,  an'  I  did  wonder  which  of  them 
two  men  would  say  the  first  word,  fur 
they're  both  jest  as  set — well,  jest  as 
set  as  old  Uncle  Josh  ust  to  be  when 
he  was  livin',  an'  that's  sayin'  a  good 
deal.  I  walked  kind  of  slow,  fur  1  was 
tired  climbin'  the  hill.  An'  says  Caleb, 
"Now,  Maria,  what  you  pokin' along 
so  fur;  come  on  in  out  of  the  sun." 
Sech  a  man  !  He'd  never  seen  them 
two  men  a  drivin'  in,  any  ways  a  want- 
in'  me  to  rush  up  over  the  green,  an' 
me  that  tired  I  could  hardly  drag  one 
foot  after  the  other.  I  sees  Sister 
Dempster  a  standin'  under  a  tree,  an' 
I  walked  over  to  see  her,  an'  jest  as 
I  got  acrost  the  green,  Jeremiah  calls 
out,  "  Hello,  Brewster,  get  yer  corn  in 
before  the  rain  come  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  says  Elder  Brewster,  jest  as 
if  they'd  bin  talkin'  over  their  crops 
the  last  time  they'n  met.  "Yes,  an' 
you'd  better  be  gittin'  your  potatoes 
hoed.  Beats  all  how  they're  growin' 
this  showery  weather."  An'  they 
walked  up  the  green  an'  into  the  church 
door,  jest  as  onconcerned  as  if  they'd 
never  heerd  of  offis  an'  offis-hunters. 
They  set  right  close  to  each  other  in 
church,  an'  they  walked  on  in  an'  up 
the  aisle  to  their  pew,  an'  folks  that 
hadn't  heerd  of  them  makin'  up — well 
they  did  stare.  An'  when  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  prayed  for  the  peace  an'  pros- 
perity of  Zion,  there  wasn't  a  soul  in 
in  Norbeh  church  that  didn'n  join  with 
him  in  giving  thanks  for  the  peace 
that  hed  come  back  agin  to  the  part  of 
Zion  that  was  so  dear  to  him  an'  to  us. 


New  Ten  Commandments. 


Curious  Facts. 


The  mercantile  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  reached  its  greatest  amount  in 
1861;  we  bad  then  5,539,813  tons.  In 
the  same  year  the  British  merchant 
tonnage  was  4,359,695. 

Tivoli's  famous  waterfalls  are  now 
utilized  to  provide  electric  power  for 
lighting  Rome.  The  power  is  conveyed 
eighteen  miles  over  the  wires,  and  in 
the  daytime  is  used  to  drive  the  street 
cars. 

A  queer  pig  story  is  told  by  the 
London  Telegraph.  A  sow  that  had 
lost  her  tail  by  an  accident  had  a  litter 
of  ten  little  pigs,  but  seeing  that  they 
all  had  tails,  placed  them  in  a  row  and 
bit  off  the  tails  one  by  one. 

The  dukedom,  the  most  elevated 
dignity  in  the  British  peerage,  was 
first  introduced  by  Edward  III.,  who 
created  his  oldest  son,  the  black 
prince,  Duke  of  Cornwall.  This  title 
has  always  been  borne  by  the  oldest 
son  of  the  sovereign. 


1.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  food 
than  at  meal  time. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  pies,  or  put  into  the  pastry  the 
likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  the 
heavens  above  or  in  the  earth  below. 
Thou  shalt  not  fail  to  chew  or  digest 
it,  for  dyspepsia  shall  be  visited  upon 
the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  eat  pie,  and 
long  life  and  vigor  upon  those  that  live 
prudently  and  keep  the  laws  of  health. 

3.  Remember  thy  bread  to  bake  it 
well,  for  he  will  not  be  kept  sound  that 
eateth  his  bread  as  dough. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  indulge  sorrow  or 
borrow  anxiety  in  vain. 

5.  Six  days  thou  shalt  wash  and 
keep  thyself  clean,  aud  the  seventh  day 
though  shalt  take  a  great  bath,  thou 
and  thy  son,  thy  daughter  and  thy 
maid-servant,  and  thy  stranger  that 
is  within  thy  gates.  For  in  six  days 
man  sweats  aud  gathers  filth  and 
bacteria  enough  for  disease;  wherefore 
the  Lord  hath  blessed  the  bath-tub  and 
hallowed  it. 

6.  Remember  thy  sitting-room  and 
thy  bedroom  to  keep  them  well  ven- 
tilated, that  thy  days  may  be  long  in 
the  land. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  hot  biscuit- 
wait. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  meat  fried. 

9.  Thou  shalt  noteat  food  unchewed, 
or  highly  spiced,  or  before  work  or  just 
after  it. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  keep  late  hours 
in  thy  neighbor's  house,  nor  with  thy 
neighbor's  wife,  nor  man-servant,  nor 
his  maid-servant,  nor  with  his  cards, 
nor  his  glass,  nor  anything  that  is  thy 
neighbor's. — Medical  Brief. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


We  inherit  nothing  truly  but  what 
our  actions  make  us  worthy  of.— Chap- 
man. 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men 
become 

As  they  draw  nearer  to  their  eternal 
home.  —Waller. 

There  is  no  compensation  for  the  wo- 
man who  feels  that  the  chief  relation  of 
her  life  has  been  a  mistake.  She  has 
lost  her  crown.— George  Eliot. 

Though  sorrow  is  said  to  develop  the 
virtues,  it  develops  them  only  in  virtu- 
ous people,  for  this  cleansing  of  the 
conscience  takes  place  only  in  persons 
naturally  clean.  — "  Modeste  Mignon." 

At  the  bottom  of  every  leaf  stem  is  a 
cradle,  and  in  it  is  an  infant  germ;  and 
the  winds  will  rock  it,  and  the  birds 
will  sing  to  it  all  summer  long;  and 
next  season  it  will  unfold.  So  God  is 
working  for  you,  and  carrying  forward 
to  the  perfect  development  all  the  proc- 
esses of  your  lives.  —  Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 

Myriads  of  our  fellow  creatures  have 
perished  because  those  around  them  did 
not  know  how  to  feed  them.  The  time, 
indeed,  is  at  hand  when  systematic  lec- 
tures on  food  will  be  part  of  medical 
education,  when  the  value  of  feeding  in 
disease  is  admitted  to  be  as  important 
as  the  administration  of  medicines. — 
Fothergill. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


The  return  of  foulard  silks  is  prom- 
ised, and  already  some  most  attrac- 
tive stocks  are  shown. 

Sunbonnets  are  coming  into  fashion 
again,  and  are  not  only  becoming,  but 
of  great  use  as  protectors  of  the  com- 
plexion. 

Plaid  silks  are  very  fashionable  for 
young  ladies,  and  they  are  used  for 
entire  dresses  or  combined  liberally 
with  canvas  and  mohair. 

All  the  new  sleeves  which  do  not 
terminate  near  the  elbow  are  cut  long 
enough  to  fall  over  the  hand  in  points 
or  with  a  flaring  cuff,  and  usually  have 
the  frill  of  lace  to  soften  the  effect. 

A  little  jacket  cape  is  of  navy  blue 
cloth,  with  the  double-breasted  front 
ornamented  by  two  rows  of  large  pearl 
buttons  There  are  revers  of  blue  vel- 
vet, and  the  high  flaring  collar  is  faced 
with  velvet. 

Real  flowers  are  often  carried  round 
the  top  of  low  bodices,  a  spray  falling 
on  the  skirt,  but  only  a  few  flowers 
answer,  such  as  yellow  or  pink  roses  of 
a  hardy  kind,  pinks  and  carnations,  or, 
in  lieu  of  flowers,  ivy  leaves. 

A  drawn  tulle  hat,  a  mixture  of 
green  and  mauve,  a  layer  of  one  being 
laid  over  the 'other  in  all  the  bouillones 
and  in  the  upstanding  loop  bows, 
aigrette  of  pansies  and  bows  of  black 
and  white  ribbon  is  most  effective. 

Pretty  blouse  waists  to  wear  with 
black  satin  silks  are  made  of  flowered 
sash  ribbons,  with  the  addition  of  a  soft 
vest  of  lace  or  chiffon  to  complete  the 
front.  The  sleeves  should  be  of  satin, 
like  the  skirt,  or  of  black  chiffon  over 
black. 

Since  yellow  laces  have  become  so 
common,  blonde  edging  is  often  used 
as  a  substitute  by  those  who  aspire 
to  something  not  worn  by  the  many. 
It  is  gathered  on  silk,  net  and  muslin 
dress  ruffles,  and  the  effect  is  very 
dainty. 

Men's  straw  hats  this  year  have 
comparatively  narrow  brims;  caps  will 
be  very  full  in  front.  Shoes  have  the 
toes  well  rounded, 'and  extension  soles, 
pointed  shoes  being  bad  style.  Russets 
will  be  worn  as  much  as  ever,  and  pipe- 
clayed leather  tennis  shoes  are  the 
smartest. 

Cotton  cheviot  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  fabrics  forevery-day  dresses 
for  children  or  for  ladies  who  have 
their  own  household  duties  to  perform. 
Good  cheviot  is  fast  colors  and  ex- 
tremely durable,  and  only  needs  to  be 
tried  to  be  highly  appreciated  for  such 
uses. 

The  fashion  of  the  moment  in  milli- 
nery is  for  clusters  of  light  green  spring 
leaves,  shaped  like  the  sole;  these 
border  the  brim  of  a  pretty  hat,  form 
the  crown,  and,  indeed,  nearly  cover 
it,  large  green  silk  roses  of  two  shades 
surrounding  the  crown,  and  some  eight 
outstretched  black  wings  surmounting 
it. 

A  pretty  little  wrap  is  of  shot  lilac 
and  pale  green  silk  (a  favorite  combina- 
tion this  season)  richly  embroidered. 
About  the  bottom  is  a  ruching  of  mauve 
silk  with  a  ruffle  of  cream  lace  over  it. 
The  cape  is  trimmed  by  lengthwise 
bands.  These  are  made  of  mauve  vel- 
vet with  ruffled  edges  of  lace  coming 
from  under  them.  The  collar  is  a  mass 
of  lace  frills  and  mauve  velvet  straps. 

Long,  loose  circular  wraps  are  still 
worn.  One,  an  effective  brocade — a 
green  and  pink  pattern  woven  on  a 
black  ground — is  charmingly  trimmed. 
There  is  an  embroidered  yoke  of  green 
velvet  cut  into  points,  and  edged  with 
a  plissed  border  of  rose  and  black  tulle. 
An  immense  ruche  of  the  two  shades  of 
tulle  encircles  the  throat  and  trims  the 
edges  of  the  garment  down  the  front. 

Width  still  characterizes  all  hats, 
which  must  be  worn  well  over  the  eyes 
if  you  would  be  in  the  latest  fashion. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  idea 
of  the  shapes,  for  there  are  hardly  two 
alike,  except  in  the  sailor  hats.  They 
are  made  to  suit  the  wearer,  and  not 
pressed  into  form,  each  one  like  the 
other,  and  the  successful  milliner  is  the 
one  who  is  equal  to  the  variety  de- 
manded of  her. 


Care  of  Children. 


Don't  cover  a  child's  head  so  that 
it  will  inhale  the  air  of  its  own  lungs, 
no  matter  how  cold  its  sleeping  room. 

Don't  allow  the  youngster  who  is 
"  surprisingly  strong  upon  its  feet  "  to 
bear  its  weight  long  at  a  time,  no 
matter  how  anxious  the  proud  parents 
may  be  to  show  it  off.  Remember  the 
danger  of  weakened  and  twisted  little 
legs. 

Don't  allow  smoking  in  the  room 
where  there  is  a  very  young  or  sick 
baby.  The  thoughtful  father  will  never 
smoke  in  the  same  room  with  the 
children;  but  even  the  thoughtless  ones 
should  be  made  to  realize  its  harmful- 
ness  in  the  former  cases. 

Don't  fail  to  keep  the  children's  feet 
dry  and  warmly  clad  in  winter  and  wet 
weather,  for  the  circulation  is  feebler 
at  the  extremities  than  elsewhere. 

Don't  forget  that  protecting  the 
chest  is  also  important  at  this  season, 
if  we  would  ward  off  troublesome  colds 
from  the  little  tots.  And  their  habits 
of  life  should  be  regular — the  meals, 
the  hours  of  rest  and  the  hour  of  rising 
should  all  be  timed. 

Don't  neglect  the  baby's  scalp.  It 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
scurfy.  If  it  should  become  very  dirty 
or  scaly,  apply  yolk  of  egg  thoroughly 
with  the  fingers,  and,  after  leaving  it 
on  for  a  time,  wash  with  warm;  soapy 
water,  use  a  fine-tooth  comb  very 
gently  and  then  brush  until  thoroughly 
clean. 

Don't  forget  to  air  the  children's 
night  garments  and  their  bed  clothes 
with  great  thoroughness  every  day, 
and  to  turn  their  day  clothes  inside  out 
and  hang  them  up  to  air  at  night,  so 
that  they  will  be  fresh  and  sweet  in 
the  morning. — The  America. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


An  excellent  cure  for  hoarseness  is 
to  roast  a  lemon  until  it  is  soft  all 
through;  do  not  allow  it  to  burst. 
While  still  hot  cut  a  piece  from  the  end 
and  fill  the  lemon  with  as  much  granu- 
lated sugar  as  it  will  hold.  Then  eat 
while  hot. 

An  excellent  paste  for  refining  the 
complexion  is  composed  of  three  ounces 
of  ground  barley,  one  ounce  of  honey 
and  the  white  of  an  egg.  This  is  to  be 
spread  at  night  on  the  cheeks,  nose 
and  forehead,  and  washed  off  in  the 
morning  with  tepid  water. 

Rhubarb  stalks  are  so  full  of  watery 
juice  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  add 
more  water  while  cooking.  Do  not 
peel  the  stalks,  cut  in  inch  or  half-inch 
lengths,  and  put  in  a  granite  dish  and 
sprinkle  the  sugar  over  it.  Let  it 
stand  for  several  hours,  and  then  stew 
or  cover  and  bake  until  tender.  There 
will  be  ample  juice,  and  the  rhubarb 
will  not  lose  its  shape. 

Empty  pickle  jars  can  be  refilled 
with  pickled  eggs.  Boil  one  dozen  eggs 
fifteen  minutes,  then  throw  into  cold 
water  and  shell  them.  Boil  several  red 
beets,  slice  them,  and  put  them  in  the 
jar  with  the  eggs.  Heat  enough  vine- 
gar to  cover  the  eggs,  add  salt,  pepper 
and  all  kinds  of  spices,  and  pour  over 
the  eggs.    Keep  them  tightly  covered. 

Very  few  mothers  take  sufficient 
pains  to  provide  handkerchiefs  for  their 
children.  Many  a  child  would  make 
much  more  use  of  this  article  if  it  were 
better  looking,  but  child  or  adult  dis- 
likes to  use  a  bit  of  hemmed  rag. 
Handkerchiefs  are  so  inexpensive  that 
no  one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  having  a  reasonable  supply, 
and  that  of  a  presentable  kind. 

A  narrow,  hard  bed  is  said  to  be  the 
best  preventive  of  bad  figures.  If  one 
can  also  forego  pillows,  so  much  the 
better.  Women  with  round  shoulders 
and  double  chins  have  a  means  provided 
for  their  cure  if  they  are  heroic  enough 
to  give  up  the  downy  couch  in  which 
they  revel.  When  one  thinks  of  it  the 
place  and  position  in  which  one  spends 
a  third  of  every  twenty-four  hours 
must  have  an  effect  upon  the  figure. 

A  simple  rice  pudding,  if  frozen, 
makes  a  delicious  dessert.    To  make 


such  a  dessert  boil  a  half  cupful  of  rice 
until  tender.  Measure  one  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  sweet  cream,  whip  it  to 
a  froth,  add  a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  flavor.  If  wines 
are  used,  sherry  or  maraschino  will  be 
pleasanter  than  vanilla.  Mix  the  rice 
and  cream,  and  put  in  a  pretty  mould. 
Pack  in  the  freezer  three  or  four  hours 
before  serving. 


Kitchen  Mottoes. 


Hunger  is  the  best  sauce. 
What  pleases  the  palate,  nourishes. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating. 

After  breakfast  walk  a  mile, 

After  dinner  sleep  awhile. 

A  good  heart  will  have  a  care  of  his 
meat  and  drink.— Ecclesiasticus. 

Joy  and  temperance  and  repose 

Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor's  nose. 

As  hungry  as  the  sea,  and  can  digest 
as  much.— Shakespeare,  Twelfth  Night, 
ii,  4. 

The  spirit  of  each  dish  and  zest  of  all 
Is  what  ingenious  cooks  the  relish 
call. 

Eat  when  I  have  stomach,  and  wait 
for  no  man's  leisure.  —  Shakespeare, 
Much  Ado,  i,  3. 

Then  to  breakfast  with  what  appe- 
tite you  have.— Shakespeare,  Henry 
VIII,  iii,  2. 

Our  stomachs  will  make  what's 
homely,  savory.— Shakespeare,  Cym- 
beline,  iii,  6. 

Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
and  health  on  both.  —  Shakespeare, 
Macbeth,  iii,  4. 

A  man  too  busy  to  take  care  of  his 
health  is  like  a  mechanic  too  busy  to 
take  care  of  his  tools. 

If  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat, 
I  will  give  thee  leave  to  die.— Shake- 
speare, As  You  Like  It,  ii,  6. 

Where  the  dinner  is  ill  got  there  is 
poverty  or  there  is  indolence  or  there 
is  ignorance.— Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man 
than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink. — 
Ecclesiastes,  ii,  24. 

The  six  o'clock  dinner  marks  the 
progress  of  civilization  around  the 
world.    So  do  dyspepsia  and  gout. 

Better  a  dinner  of  herbs  where 
love  is 

Than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  there- 
with. —Proverbs. 

Many  sick  persons  pass  into  a  criti- 
cal stage  from  which  they  never  rally 
because  they  are  insufficiently  fed. — 
King  Chambers. 

Haste  in  the  preparation  is  the  ruin 
of  stews.  Curiosity,  too,  is  a  draw- 
back. The  lid  of  the  stewpan  should 
never  be  lifted  until  it  has  to  be  taken 
off.   

Kitchen  Lore. 


Strawberry  Cottage  Pudding. — 
Cream  together  one-half  cup  of  butter 
and  one  cup  of  sugar,  add  one  cup  of 
milk,  one  beaten  egg,  one  pint  of  sifted 
flour  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Bake  in  a  pan,  and  serve  hot 
with  liquid  sauce,  into  which  fresh 
strawberries,  mashed  with  sugar,  have 
been  stirred. 

Parsnips  With  Cream. — Scrape 
three  large  parsnips,  slice  them  half  an 
inch  thick  and  two  inches  long,  and 
boil  them  in  salted  boiling  water  until 
they  are  tender.  Then  drain  off  the 
water,  add  two  tablespoonfulsof  butter 
and  a  half  a  cupful  of  cream.  Season 
them  palatably  with  white  pepper  and 
salt;  let  them  boil  once  and  serve. 

Chicken  Cream  Sandwiches. — Mix 
a  cupful  of  white  chicken  meat  and 
celery,  chopped  very  fine,  with  a  cup 
of  milk.  Add  a  boiled  onion,  mashed, 
and  thicken  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cornstarch.  It  must  be  quite  thick. 
When  cooked  and  boiling  stir  carefully 
into  it  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
very  stiff;  salt  to  taste.  Place  in  a 
bain  marie;  do  not  allow  to  boil.  Stir 
in  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter.  Mould  the  day  be- 
fore; cut  into  slices  and  place  between 
thin  slices  of  buttered  bread. 


Will 

They 

Guess 

It? 


Will  they  guess  that  the  way 
to  competence  is  through  the 
gates  of  prudence  and  economy? 

Will  they  guess  that  a  dollar 
saved  is  equal  to  a  dollar 
earned? 

Will  they  guess  that  in  the 
war  between  cash  and  credit, 
that  cash  will  always  win? 


These  were  $4.00  Boots  in 
a  credit  store  that  went  out 
of  business. 


OUR  PRICE  IS  $2.50  PER 
PAIR.  We  also  have  Kip 
Boots  at  $1.75  per  pair  that 
ARE  A  GOOD  $2.50  GRADE. 
Sizes  6  to  10. 


"  Habit  is  a  cable ;  we  weave  a  thread  of  It  every 
day,  and  at  last  we  cannot  break  it. "—Horace  Mann. 

THE  HABIT  of  running  to  the  nearest  store 
to  supply  our  wants  on  a  credit  basis  is  one 
that  must  be  broken  up  if  we  expect  to  get 
ahead  in  the  world  now-a-days. 


Credi 
Price. 
S  .15. 
1.00. 
.20. 
.15 
.30. 
2.00. 
3.75. 
65.00. 
75. 
.55. 
.75 
1.50. 
1.75. 
1.25. 
8.50. 
22.50. 
.50 


1  SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE :  |  See. 

 Wall  Paper  $  .10 

 Yarn,  per  ttt  65 

 Stockings,  Ladies'  09 

 Stockings,  infant's  06 

 Envelopes,  per  box  15 

.Button  Shoes,  Boy's   1.22 


.37 
20.00 
.35 
.29 


.Button  Shoes,  Men's 
..Sewing  Machines. 
. . .  Pocket  Knives. . . 
.Boy's  Overalls,  bib 

...Overalls,  Men's  39 

.Lace  Curtains,  pair   1.00 

,B' d  Spreads,  white   1.00 

.Gent's  Neat  Gloves  55 

..    .Men's  Suits   4.75 

Black  Dress  Suits   12.50 

 Carpets  35 


BUSY  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 


SMITHS 


CASH 

STORE, 


414,  416, 418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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Prof.  Langley's  Aerodrome. 

The  first  public  statement  regard- 
ing the  flying  machine  experiments 
conduct  by  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langley, 
the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, is  made  with  the  authority  of 
Prof.  Langley.  He  has  been  guarded 
about  the  experiments,  and  the  account 
of  his  latest  attempts  with  the  flying  j 
machine,  embodied  in  the  following 
statements  prepared  by  Prof.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  is  published  with 
the  sanction  of  Prof.  Langley,  and  is  of 
interest: 

On  May  6th,  I  witnessed  a  very  re- 
markable experiment  with  Prof.  Lang- 
ley's  aerodrome,  on  the  Potomac  river. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  ex 
periment  was  of  such  historical  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  made  public. 
I  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  details,  but  the 
main  facts  I  have  Prof.  Langley's  con- 
sent for  giving  you.  and  they  are  as 
follows: 

"  The  aerodrome  or  '  flying-machine  ' 
in  question  was  of  steel,  driven  by  a 
steam  engine.  It  resembled  an  enor 
mous  bird,  soaring  in  the  air  with  ex- 
treme regularity,  in  large  curves, 
sweeping  steadily  upward  in  a  spiral 
path,  the  spirals  with  a  diameter  of 
perhaps  100  yards,  until  it  reached  a 
height  of  about  100  feet  in  the  air.  At 
the  end  of  a  course  of  about  half  a  mile, 
when  the  steam  gave  out,  the  propellers 
which  had  moved  it  stopped,  and  then, 
to  my  further  surprise,  the  whole, 
instead  of  tumbling  down  settled  as 
slowly  and  gracefully  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  bird  to  do,  touched  the  water 
without  any  damage,  and  was  immedi 
ately  picked  out  and  ready  to  be  tried 
again. 

"  A  second  trial  was  like  the  first, 
except  that  the  machines  went  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  moving  in  one  contin- 
uous gentle  ascent  as  it  swung  around 
in  circles  like  a  great  soaring  bird.  At 
one  time  it  seemed  to  be  in  danger  as 
its  course  carried  it  to  a  neighboring 
wooded  promontory,  but  apprehen- 
sion was  immediately  allayed  as  it 
passed  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  highest  trees  there,  and 
then,  ascending  still  farther,  its  steam 
finally  gave  out  again  and  it  settled  in 
to  the  waters  of  the  river  not  quite  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point  where 
it  rose.  No  one  could  have  witnessed 
these  experiments  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  practicability  of  me- 
chanical flight  had  been  demonstrated.' 

Prof.  Langley  also  makes  a  supple- 
mental statement,  giving  some  data 
regarding  recent  experiments: 

The  aerodrome,  or  flying  machine, 
has  not  gas  to  lift  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  balloon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
about  one  thousand  times  heavier, 
bulk  for  bulk,  than  the  air  on  which  it 
is  made  to  run,  and  which  sustains  it 
somewhat  the  wiy  in  which  the  thin 
ice  supports  a  swift  skater.  The  power 
is  derived  from  a  steam  engine  through 
the  means  of  propellers,  but  owing  to 
the  scale  on  which  the  actual  aero- 
drome is  built,  there  has  been  no  con- 
densing apparatus  to  use  the  water 
over  and  over.  Enough  can  be  carried 
for  only  a  very  brief  flight,  a  difficulty 
which  does  not  belong  to  a  larger  ma- 
chine than  the  present  example,  in 
which  the  supporting  surfaces  are  but 
about  fourteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
The  distance  flown  each  time  was  about 
half  a  mile.  The  rate  of  speed  de- 
pends (as  in  the  case  of  any  vehicle 
on  land)  on  whether  it  is  going  on  a 
level  or  up  hill.  In  the  case  of  this 
last  trial,  on  May  Gth,  the  machine  was 
ascending,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  go- 
ing up  hill  all  the  time,  and  went 
through  a  distance  of  one-half  mile  or 
more  in  one  and  one-half  minutes,  or 
at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  twenty 
miles  an  hour." 

Rawhide  gearing  is  now  used  on 
quite  a  variety  of  machines,  and  gives 
out  a  soft  purring  sound,  instead  of  the 
almost  deafening  roar  often  heard  in  a 
mill  or  factory.  The  material  is  more 
like  horn  than  leather,  retaining  a  cer- 
tain toughness,  which  allows  the  cogs 
to  bend  slightly.  Lubrication  is  said  to 
be  entirely  unnecessary.  Such  gearing 
has  been  tried  on  street  railway  motors 
and  appears  to  stand  the  test. 


Around  the  World  in  Thirty  Days. 


When  the  trans-Siberian  railway  is 
completed,  in  1900,  it  will  be  possible 
for  a  traveler  to  encircle  the  globe  in 
thirty  days.  Over  the  new  route  the 
human  projectile  can  be  in  St.  Peters- 
burg forty-five  hours  after  leaving  Lon- 
don, and  250  hours  will  see  him  in  Port 
Arthur.  A  Russo-American  steamship 
company  now  in  the  course  of  forma- 
tion wiil  land  him  in  this  city  seven 
days  later,  whence  he  can  proceed  via 
New  York  to  London  in  about  ten 
days  more.  The  price  of  the  round- 
trip  ticket  need  not  be  over  $400.  and 
might  be  as  little  as  $250. 

A  French  scientific  periodical  an- 
nounces that  the  operation  of  tanning 
may  be  greatly  hastened  by  passing 
pure  hydrogen,  or  hydrogen  mixed  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  arsenic,  through 
the  fluid  in  which  the  hides  are  im- 
mersed. The  gas  is  obtained  either 
from  the  action  of  commercial  sulphuric 
acid  upon  zinc  or  iron,  or  from  that  of 
steam  upon  iron,  the  calculation  being, 
in  fact,  that  in  this  case  the  hydrogen 
obtained  will  contain  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  arsenic. 


Woman's  Wit. 


TOLD  BY  A  SOCIETY  GIRL. 


SouM'thing    About    Morphine,   Sulphur.  Mo- 
!        -  and  Other  Things. 


From  the  Evening  Xewe,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Among  the  popular  society  leaders  in  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  Emma  L.  Stoll,  a  charming 
young  maiden,  stands  in  the  foremost  rank. 
She  is  of  a  livable  disposition  and  the  light  of 
the  social  set  in  which  she  moves.  For  two 
years  she  has  been  a  sick  girl  from  internal 
troubles  peculiar  to  women,  and  having  re- 
cently recovered,  has  given  our  reporter  the 
following  interesting  account. 

"Instead  of  improving  under  the  care  of  my 
physician,  I  became  worse.  For  five  weeks  I 
was  unable  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  about  six 
o'clock  each  morning  I  suffered  horribly.  My 
lips  were  sore  and  lacerated  from  the  marks 
of  my  teeth,  for  in  my  efforts  to  keep  from 
screaming  1  sunk  my  teeth  deep  into  my  lips. 
At  such  times  I  rolled  and  tossed  until  the 
bed  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  it  finally  got 
so  serious  that  the  doctor — I  won't  tell  you 
his  name  — gave  me  some  morphine  pills  to 
take.  The  very  thought  of  them  now  makes 
me  shiver.  These  morphine  pills  simply  put 
me  to  sleep  for  awhile,  and  when  I  became 
conscious  again  my  agony  was  renewed. 

"  The  pain  in  my  stomach  and  back  was 
more  than  I  could  stand.  '  Your  blood  is  poor,' 
said  the  doctor,  '  take  sulphur  and  molasses.' 
and  I  did  until  it  was  a  great  wonder  that  I 
was  not  a  molasses  cake.  It  was  time  wasted 
in  taking  it,  because  I  was  not  benefited  in 
the  least;  my  suffering  continued,  but  by  a 
mighty  effort  after  being  in  bed  so  long  I  got 
up.  Oh,  but  I  was  a  sad  sight  then.  From  112 
pounds,  I  had  fallen  to  ninety ;  my  cheeks 
were  pale  and  sunken  and  I  limped ;  yes,  ac- 
tually hobbled,  from  the  extreme  pain  in  my 
side.  Then  I  read  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People  and  the  testimonial  in  the 
.\i  km  inspired  me  with  hope.  I  got  the  pills 
and  took  them.  Before  many  days  I  began  to 
improve,  and  before  I  had  finished  one  box  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  go  out  and  walk  for  miles.  I 
soon  stopped  limping,  and,  through  the  Pink 
Pills,  I  soon  bid  good-bye  to  my  headaches, 
while  the  pain  in  my  stomach  and  back  slowly 
but  surely  succumbed  to  the  influence  of 
these  pills,  that  seem  to  be  able  to  persuade 
all  pain  to  leave  one's  body.  Now  lam  as  I  us<  d 
to  be;  well  and  strong,  light  hearted  and 
merry,  but  never  without  the  pills.  See,  I 
have  got  some  of  them  now,"  and  from  a 
near-by  desk  she  handed  out  one  of  the  boxes. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and. 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also  a 
specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities  and  all  forms 
of  weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood,  and 
restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow 
cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in 
all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  overwork 
or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink  Pills 
are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at  50 
cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  be 
had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from 
Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

FIRE  ARMS,  FISHING  TACKLE, 

BICYCLES,  SPORTING  GOODS, 
At    Wholesale  Prices. 
Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Home 
Supply  Co.,  |S  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POISON 

For  Farm  and  Orchard  Pesls. 

Strychnine,  Phosphorus,  Carbon  Bisulphide, 
Paris  Green,  London  I'urple,  Whale  Oil  Soap, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Low's  Bait  Oil,  In  lots  to  suit. 

J.  R.  GATES  &  CO., 

DRUQGIST5, 

417  Sansome  St.,  5.  P. 


JUST  WHAT  YOD  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering  Poultry  Houses,  Sheds  and  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT  A  SrtALL  COST. 
250  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  and  Paint  Complete  


•14. oo 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


 11©  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

52-4-  S.  Broadw/ay,  Los  Mngeles. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfq.  Co. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


MAKERS  OF 

WIRE 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 


WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  W  AUK  EG  AN,  ILL,  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE '.  8  AND  10    PINE  STREET. 


FRANK  L.   BROWN,  PACIFIC  COAST  AQENT. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TREES 


GILMAN'S  £i™I  TULE  TREE  PROTECTOR. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE  — Medal  and  Diploma  —  California  Midwinter  Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sun- 
burn, rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive 
circulars. 

B.    F\    G  I  L  M  A  N, 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  PATENT  TULE  COVERS, 
420  NINTH  STRKKT  SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  1A/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspbaltum. 


1  A  f|  lyi  «  IS  MONEY  TO  USERS  OF  MM  I 

W I IM  U  (Mime  Pump  and  Power  Wind  I VI II.  L.  9 

Back  Geared  and  Direct  Stroke,  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood;  5-ft  to  18-ft. 
New  principle  in  governing;  no  weights  or  springs;  leads  in  simplicity, 
durability,  strength  and  effective  work.  Most  successful  power  mills  for  I 
grinders,  feed  cutters,  shelters,  etc.  $9000.00  worth  of  our  power  mills  la 
daily  use  in  one  township.  3  and  4  corner  galvanized  steel  towers.  Strong- 
est in  use.  Never  one  blown  down.  Our  line  of'llero"  and  "American" 
Grinding  Mills,  Fodder  Cutters,  Shellers.Wood  Saws,  etc.,  the  best 
and  most  complete,  2  to  8  horse  Sweep  Powers,  a  and  3  horse  Tread  Powers;  ' 
Success  One  Horse  Tread  Power  for  Cream  Separators,  pumping,  etc 


catalogue  tells  all  about  machines  for  preparing  feed,  pumping  water,  irrigation,  etc  Send  for  1L 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  23  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILLS. 


Our  new  isc-pa 


YES,  A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  HARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.   17.50  the  100. 

DO  you  live  in  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  orange  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather  t  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit  ?  Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.  It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  water  than  any  other  root.   (15.00  and  120.00  the  100. 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  $10.00  to  830.00  the  100  for  general  stock 
Special  sizes  on  application. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager. 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Best  Lye. 

II  IE  call  Prune  (.rowers  and  Farmers  particular  attention  to  this  Lye.   It  Is  stronger  and  goes 
further  than  any  other  manufactured,  and  has  the  endorsement  of  the  largest  packers  and 
growers  on  the  coast.   WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  CASE. 

JOHNSON-LOCKE  MERCANTILE  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH  Y I 

.  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  im  J 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  '•»«/ 
THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WORKS., 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO  DALLAS.TEX. 


\AJ  ANTED  ! 


5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  piece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALTA  LOMA  NURSERIES.  Alta  Loma.  Texas. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Fkancisco,  May  27,  1896. 

WHEAT.— The  market  has  been  quiet  and 
fairly  easy  throughout  the  week.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  urgent  call  from  either 
shippers  or  millers,  but  as  offerings  are  light 
a  decided  weakening  in  prices  is  prevented. 
The  near  approach  of  new  season  deliveries  is 
against  buyers'  anticipating  wants,  as  is  the 
fine  crop  weather  in  this  State  and  in  Europe. 
The  reports  from  the  large  wheat  growing 
countries  in  Europe  are  confirmatory  that  the 
season  has  been  exceedingly  favorable  for 
growing  crops,  and  without  unforseen  unfa- 
vorable weather  between  now  and  harvesting 
the  outturn  will  average  the  largest  to  the 
acre  than  for  three  years  past.  This  condition 
largely  offsets  the  shortage  in  India,  Argentine 
and  Australia.  Aside  from  this,  foreign  ad- 
vices state  that  the  continued  agitation  of  the 
silver  question  in  America  has  an  unfavorable 
influence  by  restricting  any  tendency  to  carry 
stocks  in  excess  of  nearby  wants.  The  ex- 
port movements  from  the  United  States  show 
a  gratifying  increase  for  the  week  ending 
May  22nd.  Late  advices  from  New  York  are 
to  the  effect  that  shipments  the  current  week 
will  aggregate  quite  large. 

The  local  market  for  spot  or  cash  wheat  has 
been  quiet,  with  buyers  and  sellers  more  or 
less  apart.  While  quotations  are  lower,  they 
have  not  receded  proportionately  to  the  de- 
cline in  futures.  No.  1  shipping  is  quoted  on 
the  basis  of  $1.06%,  the  better  grades  selling 
higher  and  poor  grades  selling  lower,  club 
fUlO@1.18%  and  milling  $1.15^1.20. 

Speculative  Wheat  Market.— The  mar- 
kets for  future  delivery  have  fluctuated  to 
lower  prices  on  this  coast,  at  the  East  and 
abroad.  The  bear  contingents  at  all  specula- 
tive centers  seem  to  have  taken  on  new  cour- 
age, for  whenever  there  was  the  slightest 
i-ecovery  in  prices  they  commenced  to  sell 
freely,  and  without  strong  bull  support  prices 
shaded  off  again.  Dealers  continue  to  operate 
on  weather  reports,  and  as  these  have  been 
uniformly  favorable  from  this  coast,  Europe 
and  some  of  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  the  bears  have  not  had  much 
trouble  in  securing  lower  prices.  At  steadily 
declining  prices  there  has  been  considerable 
liquidating,  particularly  at  the  East,  which 
has  helped  to  unhinge  values. 

The  closing  prices  per  bushel  at  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  per  cental,  were  as  follows : 

,  Chicago  ,-San  Francisco- 
May.    July.  Sept.       Dec.      Seller '96 
Thursday..  .59%     607b     61  7b  103 

Friday  59«4     60%     61  %  102% 

Saturday... 60       61       62  1  03H 

Monday  ....59%     60V4     607»        J  02M  ■■■■ 

Tuesday.... 58%     59%     60'a        100*  97*8 

Charters.— The  market  is  quiet  but  firm, 
with  28s  9d  quoted  for  iron  vessels  giving  the 
usual  options.  The  tonnage  situation  compares 
as  follows  in  registered  tons  : 

1890.  18U5. 

In  port  engaged   13,484  23,014 

In  port  disengaged   72,398  6,914 

New  crop  loading   6,028  .3,365 

On  the  way    230,490  314,119 

Totals   322,350  367.412 

Crop  Prospects.— The  first  carload  of  new- 
season  wheat  came  in  last  Saturday  from 
Kern  county.  It  was  Sonora  club.  The  grain 
was  plump  and  clean,  but  not  fully  ripe.  It 
sold  at  $1.11/4  at  auction  on 'Change.  Hot, 
forcing  weather  the  past  few  days  has  hast- 
ened the  crop  to  maturity.  So  far  the  season 
has  been  quite  favorable  from  Merced  north, 
but  south  of  Merced  it  has  not  been  such  as 
to  make  even  a  fair  average  yield  possible— it 
will  be  spotted.  We  are  not  reliably  advised 
from  Oregon  and  Washington,  socan  not  write 
intelligently  on  the  outlook  up  North.  At  the 
East  the  reports  are  more  or  less  conflicting, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  out- 
turn will  be  below  last  year's.  The  Minne- 
apolis Market  Record  says :  "  On  May  15th  the 
valley  counties  of  North  Dakota  had  approxi- 
mately 1,600,000  acres  of  wheat,  against  about 
1,500,000  acres  in  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  It 
was  altogether  likely  that  the  acreage  in 
other  counties  was  larger  than  the  returns  in- 
dicate. About  half  of  the  North  Dakota  acre- 
age was  in  the  valley.  In  Minnesota  the  Red 
River  valley  contained  about  496,000  acres  by 
assessor's  return,  making  2,100,000  acres  in 
the  valley.  By  the  reports  not  more  than  40 
per  cent  had  been  seeded  in  the  valley,  which 
would  leave  1,260,000  acres  of  wheat  to  be 
seeded.  About  three-quarters  of  the  seeding 
was  completed  in  the  other  parts  of  North 
Dakota  and  about  nine-tenths  in  Minnesota. 
A  little  was  to  be  done  in  South  Dakota,  thus 
making  approximately  1,985,000  acres  of  land 
to  be  seeded  in  the  Northwest  out  of  about 
8,500,000  acres.  These  calculations  were  based 
on  assessor's  returns  last  year,  and  while 
probably  somewhat  below  the  actual  acreage, 
the  proportion  was  believed  to  be  approxi- 
mately correct.  In  1S8S  seeding  was  equally 
late,  owing  to  rains,  and  was  delayed  even  a 
week  longer.  Warm,  dry  weather  followed, 
and  the  ground  was  seeded.  It  grew  rapidly, 
but  rains  at  harvest  caused  rust  and  it  was 
cut  by  frost,  resulting  in  the  poorest  yield  of 
the  last  decade." 

OATS.— The  market  has  been  quieter,  but 
with  moderate  offerings  the  market  has  held 
fairly  steady. 

The  market  is  quoted  steady  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices :  Milling,  80@S8%c;  feed,  67% 
(§)85c;  gray,  72%@SS%c\  red,  60cfS)  ;  Sur- 
prise, 90c@$l. 

BARLEY.— Warm  weather  has  its  influ- 
ence on  the  market.  Dealers  are  offish,  only 
buying  as  required.  A  cargo  cleared  the  past 
week  for  England.  The  consumption  of  feed 
continues  free;  and  as  the  supply  of  spot  is 
moderate,  prices  do  not  shade  off  much  yet. 

For  spot  the  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Feed,  70@75c;  brewing,  80@85c. 

Trading  on  Call  continues  to  be  confined  to 


December  delivery.  Transactions  have  been 
fairly  heavy. 

The  closing  prices  for  No.  1  feed  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday   73* 

Friday   73% 

Saturday   73 

Monday   72* 

Tuesday   71K 

CORN.— The  market  shaded  off  slightly  for 
small  yellow  and  white.  Prospects  for  a  large 
crop  at  the  East  is  against  the  market. 

Our  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Large 
yellow,  87%@92%c;  small  round,  95(§)97%c; 
white,  82%@85c. 

FEEDSTUFF.— Bran  is  strong.  Middlings 
steady  and  rolled  barley  weak.  The  demand 
is  good  for  the  season  of  the  year. 

Quotations  are  as  follows :  Bran,  $15@ 
16.50  per  ton ;  middlings,  $17@19  per  ton ;  roll 
barley,  $15.50@16.50  per  ton ;  feed  corn,  $20@21 
ton;  oilcake  meal,  $20@21  per  ton;  cotton 
seed  oilcake,  $21  per  ton. 

HAY. — Receipts  of  new  have,  so  far,  been 
light.  The  market  is  weak,  but  no  lower  quo- 
tations are  given  out. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Wheat,  $8@11.50 
per  ton;  oat,  $7@9;  wheat  and  oat,  $8^11;  bar- 
ley, $7@9;  alfalfa,  $7@9;  clover,  $6@8.00;  com- 
pressed, $7@10.50;  stock,  $6@7. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  30@50e  per 
bale. 

BEANS.— The  market  is  practically  un- 
changed. There  is  a  light  inquiry,  which  is 
gradually  cleaning  up  odds  and  ends. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  for  con- 
signment lots:  Bayos,  90c@1.00;  Small 
Whites,  $1.20^1.35;  Pea,  $1.15@1.35;  Large 
Whites,  95cfa>$1.05;  Pink,  85@90c;  Reds,  $1.00 
@1.20;  Limas,  $2.70@2.75;  Butter,  $1.10@1.20. 

POTATOES.— Under  a  growing  scarcity  old 
are  selling  at  a  slight  advance.  New  fluctu- 
ate from  day  to  day,  being  controlled  by  the 
demand  and  supply. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  New, 
90c@1.15  $  100  ths;  Old— Burbanks,  50@90c; 
Garnet  Chiles,  75©85;  Early  Rose,  65@75c; 
Petalumas  and  Tomales,  65@85c. 

ONIONS.— Offerings  continue  in  excess  of 
demand. 

The  range  of  the  market  is  from  35<@50c 
per  100  lbs. 

VEGETABLES.— Warm,  forcing  weather 
is  causing  freer  receipts  of  all  varieties. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Aspara- 
gus, 75c/g$2.25  per  box;  rhubarb,  50c©$1.25 
per  box;  green  peas,  50C§)$1.00  per  sack  for 
common,  $1.25frrt  1.50  for  sweet;  string  beans, 
5rg)8c  per  lt>. ;  green  pepper,  12Vj@15c  per  lb ; 
summer  squash,  $1@1.25  per  box;  tomatoes, 
$2frj2.25  per  box  ;  cucumbers,  25c@$l  per  dozen ; 
new  cabbage,  40c  per  100;  garlic,  4@5c  per  lt>. 

BUTTER. — Hot  weather  has  caused  consid- 
erable soft  butter,  which  is  having  its  in- 
fluence. Choice  firm  butter  is  doing  some 
better. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  :  Creamery, 
13@15c;  dairy,  ll@13%c. 

CHEESE. — The  market  is  oversupplied, 
and  to  sell,  slightly  lower  prices  must  be  ac- 
cepted. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  according  to 
quality,  at  6  @  7c  for  new,  and  8(5)9c  for 
Young  America ;  cream  cheddar,  9%@llc. 

EGGS. — Strictly  fresh  laid  from  nearby 
henneries  are  stronger.  Store  and  Eastern 
are  easy. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Store, 
10%.@12c;  Oregon,  10%@12c;  Eastern,  10%@ 
12c ;  ranch,  13@14%c ;  duck,  14@15c. 

POULTRY. — With  increasing  supplies  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  there  is  a  falling  off  in 
the  demand  for  poultry.  The  market  is  easy. 
Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound  12^(o^  14 

"        "        hens  12  @  13 

Dressed  Turkeys  ® 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4  00@4  50 

young  7  00@9  00 

Broilers   2  00@5  50 

Fryers   6  00(317  00 

Hens  3  50®4  50 

Ducks  ■  3  50#6  00 

Geese,  per  pair  1  00@1  50 

Goslings,  per  pair  1  25©1  75 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  25(n>l  75 

HOPS.— In  our  market  the  situation  is 
practically  unchanged.  Late  New  York  mail 
advices  are  as  follows:  "There  is  more  or 
less  negotiation  on  contracts  for  the  coming 
season  crop  of  this  State  and  for  Pacific  coast 
growths,  the  outcome  of  which  has  been 
small  in  the  way  of  actual  results,  but  in- 
dicative of  inclination  among  growers  to 
secure  funds.  Offers  have  been  made  of  this 
season  Pacific  coast  crop  at  6@7c  on  the  coast, 
and  of  three  years'  contracts  at  8@9c.  In 
New  York  State  offers  of  1896  crop  were  made 
at  7@8c,  and  of  three  years'  contracts  at  10® 
11c.  Regarding  the  acreage  devoted  to  hops 
more  information  has  been  received  latterly, 
and  while  some  advices  are  suggestive  of  ten- 
dency to  exaggerate  the  decrease,  the  fact  is 
made  clear  that  a  force  of  adverse  conditions 
will  alone  lead  to  a  considerable  reduction. 
The  indications  at  present  are  that  New  York 
State  will  have  30  per  cent  less  acreage  in 
Otsego  county,  and  15  per  cent  less  in  Scho- 
harie, Oneida,  Madison  and  Franklin  coun- 
ties. Pacific  coast  advices  note  positive  de- 
crease in  acreage  there,  and  estimates  are 
made  that  under  most  favorable  conditions 
California  will  not  turn  out  more  than  40,000 
bales ;  Oregon  no  more  than  70,000  bales  and 
Washington  20,000  bales,  with  merely  ordin- 
ary damage  by  unfavorable  weather,  vermin, 
blight,  etc.,  the  entire  crop  of  the  coast,  it  is 
calculated,  will  not  exceed  100,000  bales.  The 
Pacific  coast  crop  of  1895  was  about  182,000 
bales.  That  many  yards  will  be  neglected  or 
only  partly  cultivated  in  New  York  State  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast  for  want  of  necessary 
funds  is  more  than  probable." 

WOOL.  -There  is  nothing  new  to  report. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  are  no  orders  on 
the  market,  so  that  the  little  business  pass- 
ing is  confined  to  local  buyers— scourers  and 
shippers. 

We  quote :   San  Joaquin  and  southern  coast, 


INSURE'WITH  THEH 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CAPITAL 
ASSETS 


$1,000,000 
$3,500,000 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 


P. O  Box  I 


Log  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

We  have  several  fine  litters  coming  on.  Book  your 
orders  for  choice  pigs.  Write  for  prices  and  get  our 
circular. 


6  months'  growth,  4fSJ5V£c;  San  Joaquin,  foot- 
hill, good  to  choice,  7@9c;  San  Joaquin,  year's 
growth,  4%@7c;  Nevada  7@9%c. 

MEAT  MARKET.— Hot  weather  restricts 
consumption. 

Wholesale  rates  for  dressed  stock  from 
slaughterers  are  as  follows: 

Beef — First  quality,  5(@5'4c;  second  quality, 
i%($i%c;  third  quality,  3%@4c. 

Veal— Large,  5@6c;  small,  6@7c. 

Ivlutton — Wethers,  5ffg5%c;  ewe  4%(a}5c. 

Lamb — Soring,  6@6%c. 

Pork— Live  hogs,  3@3%c  for  large,  3%@3%c 
for  small ;  dressed,  4%@5%c. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  May  27,  1896. 
New  York  mail  advices  to  May  22d  are  as 
follows : 

According  to  current  reports,  the  stock  of  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruits  was  never  so  light  at  this  sea- 
son as  it  is  now.  While  for  a  long  time  past  there 
has  been  no  evidence  of  activity  in  any  line,  and 
speculative  interest  has  seemed  to  be  dead,  there 
has  been  a  steady  but  quiet  movement  of  stocks 
into  consumption,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
holdings  of  first  hands  are  unusually  light  .  There 
were  good  crops  of  everything  but  apricots  last 
year;  but  while  consumers  have  been  buying  close 
to  requirements  throughout  the  season,  and  the 
excitement  incidental  to  speculative  buying  has 
been  all  but  lacking,  the  stock  has  been  absorbed. 
In  first  hands  at  the  present  time  there  is  next  to 
no  stock  of  any  description.  Raisins  are  particu- 
larly scarce,  and  of  late  the  tendency  of  the  mar- 
ket has  been  upward.  Some  of  the  jobbing  houses 
are  well  supplied  with  prunes,  but  they  are  putting 
them  into  cold  storage,  and  they  will  not  become 
a  factor  in  the  market  until  next  fall.  There  is 
quite  an  active  demand  for  peaches  and  apricots, 
but  there  is  little  available  stock  of  either.  Two 
or  three  carloads  of  peaches  are  held  in  Philadel- 
phia on  consignment,  but  the  owners  on  the  coast 
have  their  ideas  up,  and,  although  bids  of  very  full 
prices  have  been  made,  the  consignees  have  re- 
ceived instructions  to  store  the  goods.  The  crop 
outlook  is  still  uncertain.  The  grapevines  seem 
to  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  late  frosts 
and  a  fair  average  erop  is  expected.  The  prune 
crop  will  not  be  so  large  as  was  expected  before 
the  frosts,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  a 
good  output,  and,  according  to  the  latest  advices, 
it  will  run  chiefly  to  large  sizes.  A  fair  peach  crop 
is  promised,  but  of  apricots  it  is  believed  that 
there  will  be  no  more,  if  as  much,  as  last  year. 

The  market  is  well  cleaned  up  of  all  kinds, 
and,  to  buy,  an  advance  has  to  be  paid  for  loose 
Muscatel  raisins  and  good  to  choice  peaches. 
The  tone  of  the  market  for  all  kinds  is  from 
steady  to  strong  with,  in  some  instances,  a 
slight  advance  paid  on  quotations.  The 
market  is  auoted  on  the  following  basis: 
Peaches,  i<&b%  cents;  apricots,  7^9  cents; 
sun-dried  apples,  1%^2  cents;  evaporated, 
4@4%  cents;  prunes,  cents  for  the  four 

sizes,  and  pitted  plums,  3%@4  cents;  raisins, 
2-crowns,  2%  cents;  3-crowns,  3  cents. 

Fresh  Fruit. 

Warm,  forcing  weather  is  causing  the 
earl, er  varieties  of  fruits  to  mature  rapidly, 
which  is  having  its  effect  on  the  market.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn,  the  warmer  weather  has 
not  caused  the  dropping  that  had  been  looked 
for,  which  causes  dealers  to  look  for  a  better 
crop  of  all  kinds  than  had  been  expected. 
Considerable  thinning  of  some  of  the  varieties 
will  have  to  be  done. 

TREE  FRUITS.— Cherries  are  coming  in 
freely,  causing  lower  prices  to  rule.  Pringle 
apricots  are  increasing;  and  as  the  demand  is 
light,  the  market  is  weaker. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Cherries, 
20c@50c  per  box  for  white  and  red,  and  40c 
@60c  for  black.  In  bulk,  5(in7c  $  11.  for  white, 
4%@6c  for  black;  poor  to  fair  sell  lower. 
Apricots,  Pringle,  40@75c  $  box. 

BERRIES.— Strawberries  show  the  effect 
of  hot  weather.  Receipts  are  free  and  have  a 
wide  range.  Gooseberries  are  coming  in 
freely,  while  the  receipts  of  both  currants  and 
raspberries  are  increasing. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Straw- 
berries, per  chest,  $3.50@$7.50  for  Longworth, 
$3.00@$5.50  for  large;  gooseberries,  small,  20c 
@25c  per  drawer,  2C«)2%c  per  pound  in  sacks ; 
large,  25@35c  ff  drawer;  2%@3c  in  sacks. 
Raspberries,  60c@$1.25  per  drawer, 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.   Al  Prize  Hol- 

stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.  Pine  Pigs. 

.JEKSEYS  AND  HOI.STKINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.   Send  for  circular. 

PAKKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  P.  P.  Lowell, 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans:  Brown,  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns:  Black  Spanish ;  Black  Minorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekln  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 

R.  O.  HEAD,  Napa,  Cal.,  breeds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs,  $1.00  a  setting.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 

J.  VV.  FORGED8  A-  CO.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Pine 
Fowls  and  Eggs.   Write  to  us 

L.  F.  EATON,  Florin,  Sac'to  Co..  Cal.,  breeder  Jer- 
sey Cattle,  Essex  Hogs,  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 

PURE  BRED  POULTRY  AND  EGGS.  Carman 
Bros..  San  Jose,  Cal.   Barren  eggs  replaced. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers:  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 

MRS..J.G.  FK E D E KICKS,  Madison, Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas  and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F. — BERKSHIRES. 


BERKS II IKES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.   Win.  Niles  &  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

A.  P.  HOTALING  —  Berkshires  from  imported 
stock— Mayfleld,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating. 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,     Oakland,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  the  Worthy  Lecturer. 


HOW  IS  THIS  FOR  LITTLE  RIIODV. 

The  special  legislative  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  needs  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College  at 
Kingston  states  that  the  existing 
buildings  are  all  that  are  needed  for 
the  school  at  present.  The  Board  of 
Management  is  criticized  for  starting 
building  operations,  and  then  going  to 
the  Legislature  and  asking  for  funds 
to  complete  the  unauthorized  work. 
The  last  request  was  for  $10,000,  and 
excavations  for  an  unauthorized  drill- 
hall  have  also  been  made.  There  are 
but  114  pupils,  and  the  yearly  salaries 
are  over  $30,000. 

The  above  is  clipped  from  Our  Grangr 
Homes  of  Boston  and  is  doubtless  true 
and  properly  located,  but  it  sounds 
very  much  like  a  California  story,  par- 
ticularly the  last  sentence.  The  fact 
that  the  unreasonable  demands  are 
made  in  the  interest  of  an  Agricultural 
College  cannot  excuse  the  management. 


AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  CAR  WINDOW. 

The  cities  of  Sacramento  and  Chico 
are  about  100  miles  apart  by  rail.  The 
stretch  represents  the  best-settled  por- 
tion of  the  Sacramento  valley,  although 
it  touches  neither  the  northern  nor 
southern  limit  by  many  miles  of  this 
wonderful  spot,  neither  does  it  reveal 
to  the  traveler  the  magnificent  half  ly- 
ing between  the  Sacramento  river  and 
the  foothills  of  the  Coast  mountains. 
It  was  recently  the  writer's  good  for- 
tune to  pass  by  rail  over  the  route — to 
Chico,  to  attend  the  semi-annual  con- 
vention of  the  Press  League  of  the 
Sacramento  valley,  and  to  Sacramento 
on  matters  in  which  the  entire  valley  is 
vitally  interested.  This  portion  of  the 
great  valley  has  received  the  past  sea- 
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QUESTION— Who  invented 

first  successful  Reaper  ? 
ANSWER— Cyrus  Hall  McCor- 
mick, in  the  year  1 83 1. 
Q. — Who  builds  the  best  grain  and 
grass-cutting  machinery  at  the 
present  time? 
A. — The  McCormick  Harvesting 

Machine  Co. 
Q. — Were  their  machines  operated 

in  the  World's  Fair  field  tests? 
A. — They  were. 

Q. — Were  the  machines  of  their 


competitors  so  operated? 
They  were  not. 


Why? 

-Because  they  were  afraid  of 
the  McCormick. 
Q. — What  proportion  of  the  world's 
annual  supply  of  harvesting  ma- 
chines is  made  by  McCormick  ? 
A. — About  one-third. 
Q.    Why  did  the  farmers  of  the 
world  buy  60,000  McCormick 
Mowers  in  1895? 
A. — Because  the  McCormick  No. 
4  Steel  Mower  is  the  best  grass 
cutter  ever  built — thafs  why. 
The  new  McCormick  I.ight-Runuing 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Hinder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower, 
and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
are  unequalled   for   capacity,  light- 
draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 

Chicago. 
Agents  Everywhere. 


* 
* 
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son  an  average  of  about  twenty-five 
inches  of  rain — at  the  north  something 
more  and  at  the  south  perhaps  a  little 
less.  As  a  consequence  the  supply  of 
moisture  has  been  ample  for  all  pur- 
poses and  crop  prospects  are  excellent, 
yet,  owing  to  the  excessive  wet 
weather,  much  of  the  flat  or  undrained 
lands  show  a  mixture  of  oats  and  cheat 
in  the  early  sown  wheat.  A  large  per 
cent  will  have  to  be  cut  for  hay,  which 
necessarily  reduces  the  wheat  acreage, 
but  the  yield  will  be  large  and  the  mar- 
ket for  it  is  likely  to  equal  that  of 
wheat,  especially  where  near  transpor- 
tation lines.  In  the  valley  portions  of 
Placer  county  crops  were  never  better 
— in  fact,  are  said  to  excel  all  former 
seasons.  A  salesman  for  harvesters 
said  it  was  the  best  field  for  his  busi- 
ness he  knew  of.  This,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, is  the  locality  where  the 
plowing  was  done  with  the  old-style 
single  plow,  which  evidently  resulted 
beneficially  in  two  ways;  it  opened  the 
soil  deeper,  letting  the  water  drain 
through  from  the  surface,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  turned  the  foul  seed  down 
onto  the  cold  subsoil  where  it  remains 
unsprouted. 

The  shallow  plowing  on  the  adobe 
soils  in  Butte  county,  as  seen  from  the 
car  window,  had,  if  it  may  be  so  termed, 
the  opposite  effect.  The  foul  seed  lying 
on  the  surface  was  simply  cultivated, 
not  smothered;  the  rain  being  exces- 
sive, the  wheat  got  chilled  and  checked, 
so  now  there  is  a  magnificent  crop  of 
oats,  cheat,  wheat,  barley  and  weeds. 
This,  of  course,  only  refers  to  adobe 
sections,  and  only  to  such  portions 
whose  drainage  has  been  injured 
through  the  crust-forming,  shallow 
plow,  and,  notwithstanding,  only  for 
the  foul  seed  on  the  ground  the  grain 
crop  would  be  immense.  On  all  other 
lands,  such  as  produces  the  oak,  being 
more  friable  the  crops  excel.  This  be- 
ing the  case  in  Sutter  county,  and 
around  in  the  vicinity  of  Chico  and 
Gridley  in  Butte  county,  all  crops  are 
of  the  very  best  and  as  a  rule  clear  of 
foul  growth.  This  much  was  visible 
from  the  train,  but  it  was  also  vouched 
for  by  another  "harvester"  agent, 
saying  the  last-mentioned  localities 
show  the  best  crops  he  had  seen  in  his 
continuous  and  extensive  travels  in 
pursuance  of  his  business. 

All  crops  are  late,  due  to  the  cool 
weather  and  late  rains.  Haying  is  or- 
dinarily over  at  this  time,  but  now  has 
scarcely  begun,  and,  of  course,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  is  not 
suffering. 

DIRECT  LEGISLATION. 

Through  some  correspondence  be- 
tween two  Lecturers,  one  of  them  ex- 
posed his  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
"direct  legislation."  This  is  explained 
in  an  address  before  the  National  W.  C. 
T.  U.  Convention  at  Baltimore  by  Miss 
Francis  E.  Willard,  when  urging  a 
union  of  reform  forces  upon  the  notice 
of  the  delegates : 

Direct  Legislation :  The  initiative  and  the 
referendum  in  national.  State  and  municipal 
matters;  the  imperative  mandate  and  pro- 
portional representation. 

The  writer  is  under  obligations  to 
one  of  these  lecturers  for  Miss  Willard's 
platform  and  other  articles  in  support 
of  the  proposition,  the  platform  being 
in  substance  as  follows  : 

The  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  the  re- 
ferendum. 

The  election  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

Equal  suffrage,  without  distinction  of  sex. 

No  land  titles  without  use  and  occupancy. 

Prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

All  money  to  be  issued  by  the  National 
Government  only. 

Free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

The  Lecturer  accepts  it  as  a  compli- 
ment to  be  requested  to  express  his 
opinion  thereon,  but  feels  compelled  to 
reserve  his  judgment  until  better  in- 
formed. The  accompanying  literature 
comes  from  distant  quarters,  and  the 
changes  advocated  in  legislation  and 
some  other  features  of  the  platform 
have  not  engaged  the  attention  of  noted 
writers  in  the  leading  newspapers,  or 
even  in  the  agricultural  or  Grange 
press.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  ob- 
served, he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  as  an  Order, 


has  weakened  its  influence  whenever  it 
took  hold  of  or  undertook  to  promote 
impractical  theories. 

So  far  as  "  direct  legislation  "  is  con- 
cerned, or,  rather,  the  reform  to  be 
achieved  under  it,  the  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  any  failure  of  present 
methods  is  due  more  to  non-observance 
of  its  powers  than  to  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  system.  The  question 
arises  :  how  can  the  citizen  be  taught 
to  do  his  duty  ? 

A  good  character  is  in  all  cases  the 
fruit  of  personal  exertion. 

Doing  good  is  the  only  certainly 
happy  action  of  man's  life. 

Try  to  give  pleasure  and  you  will  re- 
ceive more  than  you  give. 

It  is  not  easy  to  straighten  in  the  oak 
the  crook  that  grew  in  the  spring. 

An  Iowa  farmer  has  applied  for  a 
divorce  because  his  wife  refuses  to 
patch  his  trousers. 

A  successful  farmer,  who  is  also  a 
success  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  gentleman, 
need  not  envy  any  man  on  earth. 

Every  farm  should  have  its  berry 
garden.  Your  children  will  tell  you 
how  delicious  berries  are  right  from 
the  bush. 

Two-thirds  of  the  personal  property 
pays  no  tax.  This  is  dishonesty,  and 
this  unpaid  tax  money  is  virtually 
stolen  from  the  farms. 

Bachelor — "1  am  told  that  a  married 
man  can  live  on  half  the  income  that  a 
single  man  requires."  Married  Man — 
"  Yes  ;  he  has  to." 

There  is  one  thing  in  favor  of  woman 
in  politics.  You  will  always  know  what 
side  of  the  question  she  is  on.  No 
woman  could  ever  sit  on  the  fence. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  philosopher,  "it  is 
not  so  difficult  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  but  when  one  gets  it,  it  is  not 
worth  the  price." 

It  is  usually  his  own  fault  if  the  son 
of  a  successful  farmer  is  not  himself  a 
success  at  the  business.  The  founda- 
tions and  first  story  are  built  for  him 
already. 

We  have  at  the  present  day  many 
judiciously  conducted  periodicals,  and 
no  farmer  who  has  a  proper  pride  in 
his  profession  but  takes  one  or  more 
agricultural  papers. 

"  Your  husband  painted  the  house 
this  spring  himself,  didnt't  he  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  I  suppose  he  got  some 
of  the  paint  on  the  house,  but  you 
wouldn't  think  so  if  you  could  see  his 
clothes." 

A  fat  French  lady  despairingly  says: 
"  I  am  so  fat  that  I  pray  for  a  disap- 
pointment to  make  me  thin,  but  no 
sooner  does  the  disappointment  come 
than  the  joy  of  the  prospect  of  getting 
thin  makes  me  fatter  than  ever." 

The  farmers  of  Ohio,  backed  by  the 
Grange,  have  secured  the  enactment  of 
a  State  law  forbidding  the  sale  of 
shoddy  of  any  kind,  unless  it  is  plainly 
shown  to  the  purchaser  that  the  goods 
are  shoddy.  Score  another  point  for 
wholesome  Grange  legislation. 

Farmers  must  remember  that  in  ad- 
dition to  protecting  themselves  in  their 
various  interests  most  other  classes 
are  always  on  the  alert  to  gain  some 
advantage.  Because  of  its  members 
the  Grange  affords  the  best  possible 
opportunities  for  farmers  in  this  direc- 
tion. With  proper  precaution  and 
unity  of  action  they  might  become  mas- 
ters of  the  situation. 

Manners  are  of  more  importance 
than  laws.     Upon  them  in  a  great 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Spredf  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Ifomes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C  ■  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  enlarges  pnld,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars/ 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


measure  the  laws  depend.  The  law 
can  touch  us  here  and  there,  now  and 
then.  Manners'  are  what  vex  or 
soothe,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  de- 
base, barbarize  or  refine,  by  a  con- 
stant, steady,  uniform,  insensible  op- 
eration, like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe 
in.  They  give  their  whole  form  and 
color  to  our  lives.  According  to  their 
quality  they  aid  morals;  they  supply 
them  or  they  totally  destroy  them. 

San  Jose  Grange  Picnic. 


Editor  Ri:rai,  Press  :— San  Jose 
Grange  held  its  picnic  at  Agricultural 
Park,  just  outside  the  city  limits,  on 
Wednesday,  May  20,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  very  large.  Representatives 
from  a  number  of  neighboring  Granges 
were  present,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  orchardists  and  farmers 
from  Santa  Clara  county.  About  11a. 
m.,  the  string  band  played  a  lively  air, 
and  upon  its  conclusion  Rev.  Miss  Anna 
Shaw  spoke  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  Constitution  of  California.  She 
soon  won  her  audience  by  the  able 
manner  in  which  she  handled  her  sub- 
ject. A  recitation  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  was  rendered  by  Miss  Laur- 
ella  S.  Woodhams,  member  of  the  San 
Jose  Grange.  W.  W.  Greer,  Master 
of  the  State  Grange,  followed  in  a 
speech,  setting  forth  the  aims,  objects 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Order.  It 
is  surprising  the  amount  of  good  legis- 
lation which  has  been  secured  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Grange  in  both  State 
and  national  matters.  Upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Master's  speech,  dinner 
was  announced,  and  the  good  sisters 
had  provided  an  abundant  supply  of 
edibles,  so  that  all  were  royally  fed  and 
there  was  plenty  to  spare.  Having 
refreshed  the  inner  man  the  audience 
was  again  assembled  around  the  speak- 
er's stand,  when  Miss  Susan  B.  An- 
thony was  introduced,  and  spoke  upon 
the  question  of  woman  suffrage.  Miss 
Anthony  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
commendation,  and  I  have  not  the  abil- 
ity to  attempt  to  give  a  synopsis  of  her 
able  and  convincing  address.  It  was 
well  received  and  will  bear  much  fruit 
in  November  next.  The  picnic  was  a 
grand  success,  and  for  which  the  gen- 
eral committee,  S.  P.  Sanders,  Cyrus 
Jones,  G.  W.  Worthen.  Mrs.  Tillick 
and  Mrs.  Durkee,  deserve  the  thanks 
of  all  who  attended.  The  young  people 
enjoyed  the  dance  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  taken  all  in  all,  the  affair  was  a 
very  pleasant  one  and  will  no  doubt  be 
repeated  a  year  hence.  I  regret  that 
I  am  unable  to  give  a  better  report, 
and  can  only  hope  that  next  time  some 
one  else  may  write  it  up. 

R.  P.  McGlincy. 

Santa  Clara  county,  May  24,  1896. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and. 
until  the  last  few  years,  was  supposed  to  be  In- 
curable. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pro- 
nounced it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local 
remedies,  and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with 
local  treatment,  pronounced  it  incurable.  Science 
has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease, 
and  therefore  requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney 
&  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio,  Is  the  only  constitutional  cure 
on  the  market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses 
from  10  drops  to  a  tablespoonful.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
They  offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  ft  fails 
to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress. F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

*S"Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


—This  season  there  will  be  shipped  from 
Tucson,  Arizona,  600  cars;  from  Willcox,  1200; 
from  Benson,  500;  from  Geronimo,  200  and 
San  Simon  200  cars  of  cattle.  The  average 
capacity  of  a  car  is  35  nead,  so  the  total  ship- 
ments will  amount  to  04,000. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 

Be  sckb  to  Bee  it  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 
O.  W.  Turk  &  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 
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LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


May  30,  1896. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOK  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  12,  1896. 

559,882.— Brush  Rake— W.  C.  Anderson,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

559,996  — Bicycle  Brake— C.  F.  Choate,  Benicia, 
Cal. 

560,086.— Fi he  Escape— J.  A.  Dobkins,  Lebanon, 
Ogn. 

560,135.— Thill  Coupling— C.  W.  Filkins,  River- 
side, Cal. 

560,093.— Telegraph  Call  Box— W.  H.  Garven, 

Portland,  OgD. 
559,975.— Harrow   and    Roller— M.  Gottshall, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
560,159.— Split  Pulley— G.  M.  Hancock,  Portland, 

Ogn. 

559,798.— Wave  Power— T.  Harding,   San  Jose, 
Cal. 

560,063. — Window — E.  Hipolito,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
559,980.— Crushing  Mill— J.  H.    Kinkead,  Vir- 
ginia, Nev. 

559.982.— Window  Lock— W.  Madison,  Los  Gatos, 
Cal. 

560,044  —  Chair— E.  I.  Nichols,  San  Francisco. 
560,068.— Vehicle  Top— P.  Pellefigues,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

560,147.— Shingle  Edgkh—H.  G.  Richardson,  ;Ta- 

coma,  Wash. 
560,149.— Vapor  Engine— A.  F.    Rober,  Ilwaco, 

Wash. 

559  986  — Amalgamator— A.     C.     Rumble,  San 
Francisco. 

560.177.  — Inhaler— S.  J.  Tedford,   Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

560.178.  — Bicycle  Rest— Thomson  &  Burke,  Port- 
land, Ogn. 

559, 879. —Elevator  Stop— R.  J.  Wilson,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

559.834.— Bed  Couch— J.  C.  Wood,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


flake  Hay  While  the  Sun  Shines. 


Speaking  of  hay  making  at  this  season  of 
the  year  suggests  the  advisability  of  having 
first  class  implements  with  which  to  handle 
it.  If  the  hay  maker  had  time  to  read  all  the 
warm  commendations  on  the  New  York 
Champion  Hay  Rake,  now  in  the  hands  of 
W.  C.  Rarig,  the  Pacific  coast  agent,  he 
would  be  convinced  that  the  Champion 
was  at  the  head  of  the  class.  As  a  sample, 
the  following  from  a  well  known  implement 
firm  is  given : 

"  We  wish  to  say  that  your  rakes  have 
given  our  trade  such  excellent  satisfaction  that 
the  coming  year  we  shall  handle  them  exela- 
tively.  We  cleaned  out  last  year  all  our  other 
kinds  of  rakes,  except  a  few  remnants,  and  as 
the  New  York  Champion  has  given  hctter  sat- 
isfaction than  any  other  rake  ever  offered  to 
the  southern  California  trade,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  we  shall  need  three  or  four  carloads 
the  coming  season. 

"  Busch  &  Hannon,  Los  Angeles,  Cal." 

And  to  cinch  the  reputation  of  the  Cham- 
pion still  tighter,  the  manufacturers  furnish 
with  every  rake  the  annexed  gilt-edged  guar- 
antee : 

"These  Rakes  are  sold  with  the  express 
understanding  that,  if  not  better  than  any 
other  in  the  country,  we  will  pay  the  freight 
and  order  away.  Can  be  had  of  the  Agent  or 
directly  from  the  manufacturers." 

Send  your  orders  to  W.  C.  Rauig,  Pacific 
Coast  Agent,  157  New  Montgomery  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  * 
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Traction  Engine,  60=Horse 
Power, 

F~OR  SALE  CHEAP. 

6=  Horse  Power  Hay  Press, 

20  to  30  Tons  Per  Day. 
Above  been  used — will  be  sold  low. 

L  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO. 

Office:  Mills  Building. 
San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7:23  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \1U.   JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PUMPS! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.  T.  AMES,  Gait,  Cal. 


Send  for 
CATALOGUE 
Mailed  Free. 


We  carry 
asoline 
ENGINES. 
Triple 

PUMPS. 
Centrifugal 
PUMPS,  Etc. 


GALVANIZED    GEM     STEEL  WINDMILL. 

With  l$all  Bearing  Turntable,  Divided  Boxes, 
Babbitt  Bearing's. 

Truly  a  gem  and  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It  com- 

ines  beauty,  strength  and  simplicity.  Governs  it- 
self perfectly;  It  is  the  best  on  earth.  They  are 
geared  back  three  to  one.  the  wheel  making  them 
run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  is  made, 
entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Each  one  of  our  Gem 
WindmiilB  Is  warranted.  If  not  satisfactory,  freight 
will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money  refunded. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Pumps— for 
hand,  windmill  or  power  use.   Adapted  for  all 

pths  of  wells.  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods, 
Hose,  Tanks,  etc. 

W00DIN  &  LITTLE,  312  and  314  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


4  Free  Offers ! 

For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber promptly  renewing  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion. 

Second — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every, 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  for  the  same. 

Third — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Rural. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

In  any  communication  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  binder  is  desired,  and  to  what  ad- 


dress it  is  to  be  sent. 


THE   PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS, 


220  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WAGON  AND  AA  II  £Q 
PLATFORM  OUALtO 

HOOKER  &  CO  ■  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 

Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  1(1  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  Give  plainly  your  name  and  address.  H.  K. 
STARKWEATHER,  310  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Blake,    Moffiit    tSz    T  o  \ju  n  e>, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

812  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 

KKNDALI.'S  SPAVIN  CURE.  Certain  in  its  j 
effects  and  never  blisters.  Sold  everywhere. 


DEWEY  &  CO., 


220  Market  St, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABLISHEQ  1863 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  And  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  hive  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.,  S.P. 
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Craver  X-»igrlxt  Stool  Headers. 


Bargains ! 

AN  OPPORTUNITY 
OF  A  LIFETIME. 

STEEL  ANGLES.      STEEL  PI  PES.      STEEL  TEES. 

*  Light!  *  Strong!  *  Handsome!  * 

We  Have  These  Splendid  Machines  in  10, 12  and  14  Ft.  Sizes. 

Last  fall  the  factory  being  in  need  of  money  sold  us  a  large  number  of  these  Headers  at  less  than  actual  cost,  and  we  are  now 
in  position  to  give  our  customers  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction.    WRITK  FOR  PRICES. 


1  BUCKEYE  TABLE 
RAKE  REAPER  

Finest  Two-Wheeled  Reaper  in  the 
World. 


VA/e-  Are 

Overstocked  on 

BUCKEYE  

 REAPERS 


v 

A And  1A/I11 
Sell  at  Cost 


mm 


FARHINQ  IHPLEMENTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY 


Until  Our-  Stock. 

Is  Reduced.  No. 97. P.  D. C.  Road  Wagon. 

Agents  for  Barnes,  Union,  World,  Geneva  and  Manhattan  Bicycles. 


Kiishfonl  Farm  Wagon. 


No.  t»\;  Dandy  Wagon. 


Ideal  Knail  Wagon. 


HOOKER     Sc     CO.,    ie    and    18    DRUMM    STREET,    S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


HATHAWAY  FFNCF  WIPF  jacksons 

^         ^      IMPROVED  "ECLIPSE"  STACKER  AND  "ACME"  RAKE. 


PAT.  NOV.  10,  1*9. 


STRONG. 
HANDSOME 


ABOVE  CUT 


The  best  substitute  for  barb  wire  ever  invented— perfectly  harmless  to  stock.  This  fencing  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Belle  Mead  Stock  Farm  of  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.,  as  well  as  by  the  N.  Y.,  L.  E.&  W.  R.  R 

GALVANIZED    STEEL    WIRE  NETTINGS 

For  Poultry  Yards,  Pigeon  Houses,  Aviaries,  Etc. 

Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing  and  Gates. 

WIRE  ROPE. 

BARB     WIRE  I        \A/IRE  CLOTH! 


These  Stackers 
and  Rakes 

Ar©  CAlif Oral  a  mndeand 
are  especially  adapted 
to  the  Pacibc  coast. 

Write  for 

OotolQfW  

No.  14— Haying  and 
Harvesting 
Machinery. 
Pumps 
and 

Engines. 


No.  U 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  COMPANY, 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


25-27  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


No  Noise. .  .  .  <  No  Backing 
No  Vibration.  .  <  Up 


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
TO  HAY  GROWERS. 

There  Is  no  machinery  ou  the  tauch  that 
will  save  more  hard  labor,  time  and 
money  thau  these  machines.  They  are 
•simple, practical  and  durable.  Will  save 
double  their  cost  in  one  season  Will 
handle  more  hay.  with  au  equal  force,  lu 
better  style,  and  iu  one-half  the  time 
required  by  any  other  method. 

SAVE  YOUR  HAY  AND  MONEY 
nY  PURCHASING  ONE  OF  THESE 
OUTFITS.  Buy  through  your  local 
dealer,  or  send  direct  to  us. 


STATE  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

Jones  All-Steel  Hay  Rakes.  .  . 
Morgan  Spading  Harrows.  .  .  . 

Morgan  Grape  Hoes  

Avery  Chilled  and  Steel  Plows. 
Napoleon  Gang  Plows  


AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Powell  Derricks  and  Nets  

and  

Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plows. 


We  also  manufacture  CENTRIFCGAL  PI  MPS  AND  eoMPOl'NI)  STEAM  ENGINES:  ami 
I  in  the  near  future  will  place  upon  the  market  Oil.  MOTORS  of  latest  design  and  greatest 
economy  and  ellicieney. 

Byron  Jackson  Machine  Works, 

f)25  SIXTH  STREET,  


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


i  ne  Jonec  v>*  ^        \*  v      '   ^   

H.  C.  icf"&  PLOW  WORKS, 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 


STOCKTON,  CM L. 


YA/.  C  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 
dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE. — The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 

is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES.  ETC..  ETC.    Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


TUBULAR   M  i  l  I. 


mOVA/ERS. 
BINDERS. 
RAKES. 
The  Tubular  Steel  is  Wood's 
latest  and  BEST;  light,  strong,'] 
completeadjustment,  simple  and 
handsome.  A  perfect  mowing 
machine.  MADE  RIGHT,  RUNS 
RIGHT,  PRICE  RIGHT. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Hay  Rakes: 
Walter  A.  Wood  Self-Binders. 

Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 


421-423  MARKET  ST..  San  Francisco,  Cal 


FORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  6,  1896. 


Outing. 


The  first  week  in  June  is  taking 
many  from  the  city  and  town  to  the 
seaside,  the  riverside,  the  moun- 
tainside, for  the  annual  outing  sea- 
son. For  the  last  two  years  this 
recourse  to  change  of  scene  and  air 
has  hardly  been  as  free  as  it  was  in 
the  former  better  times.  Many 
have  been  unable  to  afford  the  cost 
of  travel  and  sojourn  and  the  re- 
sort-keepers had  a  slack  harvest. 
This  year  the  old  rule  "  to  go  some- 
where "  is  reasserting  itself. 

The  Shasta  region,  with  its  array 
of  camp  grounds,  is  receiving  a 
wonderful  population.  The  Yosem- 
ite  is  filling  up  earlier  than  usual, 
and  other  Sierra  points  will  have  a 
good  hold  upon  popular  esteem. 
The  Coast  Range  resorts,  with  the 
advantage  of  small  cost  of  time  and 
coin  for  travel  on  their  side,  will 
be  well  filled  this  year.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  a  very  active  summer  in 
all  outing  affairs. 

Our  pictures  suggest  the  season. 
One   represents   Leonard   lake  in 
Mendocino  county,  not  very  widely 
known  out  of  its  own  region,  but 
worthy   to   be  described   as  the 
"daintiest  of  mountain  mirrors."    It  belongs  to  the 
coast  lake  category — lakes  hid  among  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  the  Coast  Range,  with  a  beauty  quite 
their  own  and  quite  distinct  from  the  higher  moun- 
tain lakes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.    Many  California 
lakes  are  almost  unknown  to  the  State  at  large.  The 
half  dozen  which  the  ordinary  person  can  readily 
name  are  but  a  tithe  of  our  lacustrine  resources, 
which  will  come  into  greater  prominence  as  the 
State  advances  in  population.    The  joy  of  life  beside 
a  lake,  mankind  has  known  from  the  earliest  times. 


LEONARD   LAKE    IN    MENDOCINO  COUNTY. 


In  fact,  some  of  the  oldest  relics  of  the  race  are  from 
the  prehistoric  lake  dwellings. 

The  other  picture  upon  this  page  is  demonstrative 
of  the  fact  that  California  has  not  alone  rivers  of 
great  volume,  but  of  marked  picturesqueness. 
Those  who  know  only  the  lower  stretches  of  our 
greatest  rivers,  where  they  flow  sluggishly  through 
marshes  wide  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  prone  to  de- 
clare that  California  rivers  have  no  beauty  of  bank 
nor  of  crystal  flood.  It  is  not  in  their  debasement 
that  our  rivers  are  beautiful,  for  in  such  estate  they 


are  little  more  than  deep,  navigable  canals;  but  go 
higher  up  and  their  banks  are  well  defined  and  clad 
with  the  most  delightful  garb  of  tree  and  vine  and 
shrub,  and  they  have  sandy  bars  and  shelving  banks 
at  short  intervals  which  court  the  keel  of  the  canoe 
and  the  foot  of  the  bather.  Higher  still,  in  stretches 
of  rocks  and  rapids,  they  tempt  the  most  venture- 
some angler  to  the  charming  peril  of  his  sport. 


CAMPING    ON   THE   BANK   OF   THE   SACRAMENTO  RIVER. 


Just  after  the  last  issue  of  the  Rural  went  to 
press  on  May  27,  a  tornado  struck  St.  Louis  which 

worked  ruin  and  slaugh- 
ter greater  than  a  single 
storm  has  wrought  since 
the  settlement  of  the 
country.  The  path  of 
the  great  storm  was 
fully  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  It  started  away 
out  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  where  beauti- 
ful homes  are  located. 
Taking  a  zig-zag  course, 
it  extended  down 
through  a  densely  popu- 
lated section  where 
tenement  houses  are 
located,  fully  six  miles, 
and  crossed  the  river, 
to  East  St.  Louis  where 
it  nearly  wrecked  the 
place.  The  most  pop- 
ular estimate  of  the 
destruction  of  property 
is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $25,000,000  for  both 
cities,  including  railroad 
buildings  damaged.  It 
is  believed  that  the 
death  list  in  St.  Louis 
will  reach  200.  In  Eist 
St.  Louis  the  death  roll 
will  not  exceed  150,  it  is 
thought. 
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Weather  and  Crops. 

The  weather  report  on  another  page  shows  that 
the  past  week  has  been  quite  propitious  for  the 
progress  of  nearly  all  crops.  Growth  is  now  pro- 
ceeding upon  a  nearly  normal  amount  of  moisture 
everywhere  except  in  the  south,  and  the  lateness  of 
the  rains  should  give  good  plump  grain,  if  nothing 
unfavorable  intervenes.  New  wheat  and  barley 
have  already  been  cut  in  the  earlier  regions.  Fruit 
shipping  overland  is  opening  quite  briskly  and  has  a 
good  promise  of  reaching  large  aggregates.  Early 
sales  at  the  East  are  yielding  good  figures. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  3rd,  189G,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week . . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week   

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.28 

51.70 

46.33 

23  95 

64 

48 

Red  Bluff  

.30 

22  43 

29.71 

25  10 

94 

50 

* 

24.11 

17.02 

* 

46 

"6s 

21  25 

25.70 

23  44 

62 

48 

Fresno   

T 

8.18 

14  67 

9.17 

98 

46 

San  Luis  Obispo  

T 

17.711 

26.04 

* 

80 

44 

T 

9.35 

16.10 

18  14 

98 

52 

San  Diego  

T 

5.93 

12.20 

6  66 

*  68 

54 

Yuma  

T 

83 

3.01 

3  07  i 

108 

62 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


Secretary  Morton's  Views  of  the  West. 

According  to  the  correspondence  of  the  New  York 
World,  Secretary  Morton  returned  to  Washington 
with  a  huge  disgust  over  Western  sentiment.  It  is 
said  he  comes  home  very  despondent  in  regard  to 
political  affairs  and  fears  the  election  of  a  silver 
President.  "The  silver  sentiment  is  universal  all 
over  the  West,"  said  the  Secretary,  "and  it  is  grow- 
ing. So  many  persons  think  it  is  going  to  win  and 
they  are  jumping  that  way.  There  is  no  hope  of 
electing  gold  candidates  anywhere  in  the  West,  and 
right  in  San  Francisco,  where  they  have  more  than 
a  hundred  million  of  gold  coin  in  the  vaults  of  their 
banks,  where  deposits  are  paid  in  gold  by  specific 
contract,  and  where  greenbacks  have  never  been 
good  enough  for  them,  the  people  are  crying  silver. 
California  is  not  a  silver-producing  country.  It  is  a 
gold-producing  country,  and  it  is  extraordinary  that 
the  people  of  that  State  should  prefer  silver  money 
to  gold. 

"  I  received  two  anonymous  letters  while  I  was  in 
San  Francisco,  warning  me  that  I  must  shut  up  or 
leave  the  country.  I  had  given  an  interview  to  the 
newspapers,  in  which  I  had  stated  that  the  wheat 
and  fruit,  oranges,  figs  and  apricots  of  California 
were  being  shipped  to  the  outside  world  in  large 
quantities,  and  people  who  bought  them  demanded 


the  best,  and  I  suggested  that  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia should  insist  .upon  having  the  most  superior 
money  that  existed  in  exchange  ;  that  if  they  gave 
England  the  best  wheat  and  the  best  oranges  in  the 
world  they  should  insist  upon  being  paid  in  the 
best  money  in  the  world,  and  that  was  gold  dollars. 
The  next  morning  I  got  two  letters,  telling  me  they 
didn't  want  any  goldbugs  in  that  country,  and  that 
I  would  have  to  get  right  out  or  take  the  conse- 
quences." 

Reduced  Local  Kates  on  Fruits  and  \egetables. 

The  Southern  Pacific  promises  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  local  freights  on  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  various  points  to  San  Francisco,  so  that  more 
remote  points  may  compete  on  better  terms  with 
the  fields  around  the  bay.  The  proposed  new  rates 
from  the  principal  fruit-growing  centers  in  the  sev- 
eral districts  named,  as  compared  with  existing 
rates,  are  as  follows: 


FlUHT  GUIIW  INC  1  'ENTER. 


Lodi  

Elk  Grove. 
San  Jose. . . 

Chico  

Red  Bluff. . . 
Vacaville. . 

Dixon  

Fresno  

Porterville. 
Fowler  


Less  than  ear- 

Carload  lots- 

loud 

lots  — 

Rate 

per  100 

Rate  per  ton. 

pounds. 

Old. 

New. 

Old. 

New. 

21 

16 

3  («) 

2  10 

22 

17 

3  20 

2  20 

13 

» 

1  60 

1  III 

42 

33 

6  00 

5  50 

62 

49 

9  Ml 

6  50 

23 

18 

3  20 

2  50 

23 

17 

8.00 

2  20 

63 

51 

6  50 

5  20 

86 

77 

7  (JO 

6.00 

66 

57 

6  30 

5.50 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  recently  in- 
augurated a  special  berry  train,  leaving  Santa  Cruz 
at  4:50  i>.  m.,  picking  up  berries  and  vegetables  be- 
tween that  point  and  San  Francisco,  and  arriving 
here  at  1  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  time  for  the  early  fruit 
market. 

The  state  Board  of  Horticulture. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  moved  on  June  1 
to  Sacramento,  to  take  up  quarters  in  the  State  Capi- 
tol for  the  future.  This  will  certainly  be  less  conve 
nient  for  people  who  frequently  come  from  long  dis- 
tances to  San  Francisco,  but  seldom  have  occasion 
to  go  to  the  State  Capitol.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  claimed  that  very  important  fruit  districts 
are  nearer  to  Sacramento  than  they  are  to  the 
metropolis.  It  might  be  shown  that  these  considera- 
tions very  nearly  balance  each  other.  However 
that  may  be,  the  Board  has  no  funds  to  pay  rent  and 
did  not  like  to  accept  charity  while  there  was  plenty 
of  room  in  the  State  House  for  its  uses.  To  pack  up 
and  ship  the  effects  of  the  Board  was  a  great  under- 
taking, but  it  was  finally  accomplished. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
last  week  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the  San 
Francisco  meetings  for  the  summer,  as  the  atten- 
dance has  been  very  light  of  late.  The  next  regular 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Supreme  Court  room, 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  on  Friday,  June  12th,  be- 
ginning at  10:30  a.  m.  Subjects:  "  Fruit  Exhibit  at 
the  Coming  State  Fair,"  "Summer  Pruning,"  "  Re- 
port from  Col.  Weinstock  on  Eastern  Fruit  Sales," 
"  Paper  on  Packing  Dried  Fruit,"  by  B.  F.  Walton 
of  Yuba  City.  Reports  of  fruit  prospects  are  espe- 
cially desired  and  all  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

Horror  at  Moscow. 

In  the  matter  of  human  life  the  Russian  constab- 
ulary has  saved  at  the  spigot  and  wasted  at  the 
bunghole.  The  coronation  of  the  czar  was  carried 
through  with  a  ceremony  and  pomp  and  circum- 
stance grander,  perhaps,  than  civilized  nations  have 
ever  before  indulged  in.  The  utmost  effort  was 
made  to  save  the  life  of  the  potentate  through  the 
affair,  and  it  was  successful.  A  week  before  the 
ceremonies  commenced  every  householder  in  Moscow 
had  to  furnish  the  police  with  a  special  list  of  the 
members  of  his  household,  and  the  fullest  particulars 
of  any  guests  expected.  The  guests  had  to  take  up 
their  quarters  three  days  before  the  czar's  arrival 
in  the  city,  and  thereafter  no  one  not  entered  and 
described  in  the  householder's  list  as  supplied  to  the 
police  was  allowed  to  enter  the  house  without  a  spe- 
cial permission  countersigned  by  the  chief  of  police. 
On  the  day  previous  to  the  czar's  solemn  entry  the 
police  examined  every  house  on  or  near  the  line  of 
the  route,  caused  all  the  basements  to  be  locked  up, 
locked  all  the  doors  of  garrets  giving  access  to  roofs 
and  boarded  up  the  fire  ladders  to  prevent  them 
being  used  for  any  purpose,  which  explains  the 
curious  fact  noted  by  one  observant  correspondent, 
that  there  were  no  sightseers  on  the  roof  of  any 
house. 

But  while  these  extraordinary  precautions  were 
taken  to  save  the  life  of  one  man,  the  lives  of  the 
people  were  left  unguarded.  There  was  a  rush 
among  the  people,  and  the  most  heartrending  events 
transpired.  From  an  early  hour  people  had  begun 
to  move  in  thousands  on  to  the  Khodynskoe  plain. 
The  crowd  was  greater  than  had  been  anticipated, 
and  by  6  o'clock  ugly  regular  rushes  began  to  be 
made  by  bodies  of  workmen  coming  in  from  the  man- 
ufactories. The  pressure  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Presently  women  began  to  utter  piercing  shrieks 
and  cries,  and  some  of  them  fell.  Hearing  a  noise  in 
front,  the  mob  behind  pushed  forward  all  the  more 
eagerly,  thinking  that  those  in  front  were  getting 


all  the  good  things,  for  by  this  time  the  people  had 
broken  into  the  booths  and  were  looting  them.  All 
at  once  there  was  a  frantic  rush,  and  the  crowd 
surged  forward  like  an  irresistible  and  gigantic  wave 
of  human  beings.  It  is  said  now  that  the  fatalities 
will  amount  to  between  2000  and  3000,  but  it  is  im- 
possible as  yet  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  disaster. 
While  the  dance  in  the  French  embassy  continued 
amid  all  the  accompaniments  of  luxury  and  gayety, 
disconsolate  frieuds  and  relatives  wandered  over  the 
desolate  plain  among  the  dead,  the  suffering  and  the 
dying,  looking,  often  in  vain,  for  their  missing  ones. 

Long  Distance  Flying. 

The  pigeon  fanciers  are  arranging  for  some  long 
flying  this  summer.  There  was  a  match  last  week 
between  birds  from  the  lofts  of  T.  W.  Leidecker  of 
Alameda  and  G.  T.  Marsh  and  E.  G.  Koenig,  from 
Paso  Robles,  over  and  air  line  distance  of  171  miles. 
Race  Secretary  W.  P.  Archibald  Jr.,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Homing  Club  fixed  the  time  limit  at  seven 
hours.  The  birds  were  released  at  Paso  Robles  at 
(!:45  A.  M.  and  Mr.  Leidecker's  band  reached  the 
home  loft  in  Alameda  at  1:51  P.  M.,  an  average  of 
706^}  yards  a  minute,  which  is  the  record  for  the 
distance,  although  a  poor  one.  The  birds  had  to 
fly  against  a  head  wind  for  the  entire  distance.  The 
event  of  the  season  will  be  the  match  between  the 
California  Homing  Club  and  Los  Angeles  fanciers 
on  July  4th.  The  San  Francisco  birds  will  be  re- 
leased at  Los  Angeles  and  the  Los  Angeles  birds 
here  at  the  same  hour.  The  distance,  on  an  air  line, 
is  about  400  miles,  and  Secretary  Archibald  has 
fixed  a  time  limit  of  forty-eight  hours.  The  local 
fanciers  commenced  to  train  thirty  pigeons,  but 
only  twenty-one  are  left  at  the  present  writing,  the 
others  having  all  been  lost  or  injured. 


Gleanings. 


They  have  a  "government  freezing  department"  in  South 
Australia.  Some  people  claim  that  we  have  a  pretty  good 
outfit  of  that  kind  at  Washington,  especially  for  western  in- 
terests. 

Foit  vinehoppers  Mr.  John  Bubb  recommends  the  use  of  a 
canvas  bag  with  two  sides  open,  stiffened  by  a  lash  two-thirds 
its  length.  Place  it  under  the  vine  to  shake  the  green  vine- 
hoppcr  into  in  the  early  mornings.  The  pest  is  very  prevalent 
among  the  vines  in  the  foothills  of  Santa  Clara. 

Last  Friday  night  the  packing  house  at  the  Hood  vineyard, 
near  Woodland,  together  with  all  its  contents,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  known.  It  is 
strongly  suspected  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $t>000,  which  is  partially  covered  by 
insurance. 

Tub  Big  Lagoon  correspondent  of  the  Areata  Union  rises 
with  the  occasion  in  these  words:  Within  two  weeks  the 
weather  has  made  a  superb  right-about-face,  and  both  the 
people  and  the  land  are  being  painted  in  lovely  colors  by  the 
better  change.  Everywhere  the  rust  and  decay  have  been 
brushed  aside  by  a  robust  growth  of  spring  verdure,  and  the 
forest  and  fields  are  green  enough  to  make  choice  cow  feed. 

The  Acampo  cannery  is  puttingup  about  10,000 cans  of  green 
peas  a  day,  and  employing  forty  men.  The  capacity  of  the 
cannery  is  from  30,000  to  40,000  cans  a  day,  but  the  work  is 
progressing  satisfactorily  and  as  fast  as  the  crop  can  be  gath- 
ered. As  soon  as  the  pea  crop  is  gathered  apricots  will  be 
canned,  and,  later,  peaches  and  plums.  The  cannery  was  but 
recently  established,  and  the  owners  are  already  sure  of  suc- 
cess. 

Veterinahy  Inspector  Spencer  of  Santa  Clara  reports  that 
he  has  applied  the  tuberculosis  test  to  218  head  of  cattle,  of 
which  34,  or  about  15%  per  cent,  have  given  a  reaction  to  the 
agent,  showing  them  to  be  tuberculous.  Twenty-one  of  the 
condemned  cattle  have  been  destroyed  and  autopsied,  and  in 
every  instance  the  post  mortem  has  confirmed  the  diagnosis. 
Thirteen  cattle  remain  to  be  destroyed,  which  will  be  done  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

The  Kern  r.Y/m  says  that  Louis  Alcese  seems  determined  to 
depopulate  that  county  of  sheep.  A  few  days  ago  he  shipped 
83  carloads— three  long  trains— to  Reno.  Nev  ,  and  this  week 
he  will  begin  to  send  out  300  carloads  to  New  Mexico.  People 
with  feed  to  sell  have  already  felt  the  effects  of  the  big  ex- 
odus of  sheep  last  year,  and  it  looks  now  as  though  the  move- 
ment would  be  as  great  this  year.  Wool  is  so  low  and  the  pro- 
fits in  the  sheep  business  so  meager  that  the  flocks  have  to  be 
sent  where  feed  can  be  procured  cheapest.  Kern  county  has 
paid  a  very  dear  price  for  the  experiment  in  '"free  wool." 

Aktici.es  of  incorporation  of  the  Browns  Valley  Creamery 
Company  were  filed  last  week  at  Marvsville.  The  directors 
are  P.  N.  Pinnemore,  Geo.  W.  Smithurst,  H.  H.  Wells,  J.  H. 
Gray,  Charles  E.  Swezy.  They  will  conduct  a  dairy  farm, 
creamerv  and  cheese  factory.  The  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany is '$10,000,  divided  into  400  shares  of  $25  each.  The 
amount  of  capital  stock  actually  s  bscribed  is  $450.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  subscribers:  T.  N.  Finnemore, 
$150;  G.  W.  Smithurst,  $24;  R.H.Wells,  $25 :  J.H.Gray, 
$25;  C.  E.  Swezy,  $100;  William  Trayner,  $100;  W.  H.  Car- 
tin,  $25. 

United  States  Attorney  Foote,  under  orders  from  the  At- 
torney-General, has  commenced  suit  against  a  number  of  well- 
known  residents  of  Lassen  county  to  recover  $23,770.50,  tbe 
value  of  timber  alleged  to  have  been  cut  by  them  on  Govern- 
ment land  without  permission  of  the  Government.  Criminal 
proceedings  are  to  be  instituted  later,  and  some  sensational 
developments  are  expected.  The  accused  men  and  defendants 
in  the  civil  suit  are  Charles  P.  Bremner,  William  Bremner. 
Benjamin  H.  Leavitt,  William  Greelin  and  A.  F.  Dixon,  all  of 
Susan ville;  Charles  H.  Lawrence  of  Greenville,  V.  B.  Wood- 
sun  of  Santa  Clara  county  and  Alexander  McCrimmon,  now 
supposed  to  be  residing  in' British  Columbia. 

The  universal  panacea  man  has  gone  to  Australia.  We 
read  in  an  exchange  that  he  has  already  taken  out  a  patent 
for  the  discovery,  which  is  a  most  valuable  one.  It  will  not 
only  ensure  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  the  codlin  moth, 
but  is  a  specific  for  the  woolly  aphis,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  be- 
lieves will  be  found  a  preventive  of  that  fell  disease  in  the 
grapevine,  phylloxera.  He  has  been  experimenting  for  years 
on  these  plants,  and  only  within  the  last  two  years  has  be 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  object.  He  dressed  his  orchard 
with  the  remedy  about  July,  which,  he  states,  is  of  a  simple 
nature  and  non-poisonous,  for  an  apple  might  be  dipped  into  it 
and  eaten  without  producing  any  ill  effects.  It  is  easy  of 
application,  either  by  spraying  or  swabbing  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  tree  "with  the  mixture,  though  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient if  the  trunk  of  the  tree  onlv  is  coated  with  it. 
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Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


Miss  Dollie  Wkight  of  Pacific  Grove  has  been  appointed 
queen  of  the  Monterey  water  carnival,  to  be  held  July  4th  to 
7th.  Miss  Wright  was  born  in  the  old  custom  house  at  Mon- 
terey and  is  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Wright,  who  was  an 
officer  under  General  Fremont. 

The  filled  cheese  bill  is  still  on  its  course  in  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Sherman  of  Ohio  is  leading  its  advance,  but  he 
is  met  by  the  most  persistent  opposition  in  the  form  of  en- 
tangling amendments,  but  these  do  not  avail.  The  votes  on 
these  amendments  augur  well  for  the  prospect  of  the  bill, 
which  may  go  through  this  week. 

Kate  Field  died  in  Honolulu  on  May  19th.  California  has 
especial  reason  to  remember  this  gifted  woman,  for  it  was  she 
who  extolled  in  her  lectures  the  high  and  reliable  quality  of 
the  Golden  State's  vintage.  Miss  Field  believed  in  the  juice 
of  the  grape.  Her  idea  was  that  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
sobriety  was  best  advanced  by  the  popularizing  of  light  wines. 

Work  on  the  new  viticultural  laboratory  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity has  been  completed.  The  laboratory  will  be  devoted 
to  growing  ferments  and  conducting  the  microscopic  investi- 
gations which  have  hitherto  been  done  almost  exclusively  in 
Europe.  The  equipments  for  the  laboratory  will  arrive  some 
time  before  the  opening  of  the  new  term,  and  will  be  under 
the  charge  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
called  for  Tuesday  next,  June  9th,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
ways  and  means  to  increase  the  trade  in  American  merchan- 
dise in  Japan.  It  is  proposed  to  appoint  a  canvassing  agent  or 
representative  to  reside  in  Japan,  whose  business  it  shall  be 
to  push  only  goods  sold  by  San  Francisco  merchants,  to  take 
the  place  of  goods  imported  from  other  countries. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create 
an  industrial  commission  of  twelve  members,  three  represent- 
atives each  of  labor,  agriculture,  manufacture  and  business, 
at  salaries  of  $5000  each,  each  member  to  have  a  legal  adviser 
at  $5000,  the  duties  of  the  commission  being  to  investigate 
questions  pertaining  to  immigration  and  the  other  subjects 
mentioned,  and  to  recommend  legislation  to  Congress. 

The  Volunteers  of  America  are  to  establish  a  post  in  this 
city.  They  are  the  American  offshoot  of  the  Salvation  Army 
and  receive  their  orders  direct  from  Ballington  Booth.  Mrs. 
Maud  Booth  is  expected  to  arrive  here  about  the  middle  of 
next  month.  The  Volunteers  are  supported  by  money  raised 
in  the  United  States,  all  of  which  is  expended  here.  They 
also  differ  from  the  parent  body  in  that  they  are  conducted  on 
American  principles. 

The  Nicaragua  canal  is  making  some  headway  at  Washing- 
ton. Senator  Morgan  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  and 
Sherman  of  New  York  to  the  House.  The  latter  report  re- 
duces the  estimates  of  cost  on  the  basis  of  the  board's  plans 
from  $138,000,000  to  $102,000,000,  but  holds  that  $100,000,000 
will  be  ample  appropriation.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  pros- 
pective benefits  of  the  canal  to  the  Pacific  coast  States  and 
the  Allegheney  coal  mining  and  iron  interests.  In  conclusion 
the  report  says  that  the  board  of  engineers  have  stated  that 
they  believe  the  canal  entirely  feasible,  but  differ  with  the 
engineers  of  the  company  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  work. 
The  advantages  of  the  canal  are  so  great  that  the  report  says 
the  canal  should  be  built  by  Government  assistance  to  the 
company,  even  if  it  costs  over  $150,000,000.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee expresses  the  opinion,  based  upon  the  work  performed, 
that  the  canal  can  be  constructed  for  less  than  Menocal's  esti- 
mate, which  is  $73,176,176,  but  they  estimate  that  a  cost  of 
$150,000,000,  the  highest  figure  named,  it  would  pay  an  aver- 
age of  $1,662,500  per  year  for  the  first  ten  years  after  its  com- 
pletion. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


The  following  summary  of  the  weather  and  crop 
conditions  during  the  week  ending  Monday,  June  1st, 
is  issued  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  Climate  and  Crop  Service, 
James  A.  Barwick,  Section  Director  : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  June  1st  shows  excesses  of  heat  at  Los 
Angeles  2°,  Red  Bluff  1°,  Sacramento  2°,  San  Fran- 
cisco 1°  and  San  Diego  3°. 

This  is  the  first  time  this  spring  that  an  excess  of 
heat  has  been  reported,  in  consequence  of  which  all 
reports  received  during  the  week  show  great  benefit 
derived  from  the  few  warm  days. 

Humboldt. — The  week  opened  with  light  and  warm  showers, 
which  were  not  hurtful  to  any  growing  crops.  For  five  days 
bright  sunny  weather  prevailed,  and  growth  of  all  vegetation 
was  very  rapid.  Good  reports  from  all  sections  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

Mendocino.— Grain  is  coming  along  finely.  Corn  planting  is 
in  full  blast.    Sheep-shearing  is  in  full  blast  this  hot  weather. 

Monterey. — The  weather  has  been  quite  warm,  the  recorded 
highest  temperature  being  102°  on  the  26th.  Grain  is  growing 
very  rapidly,  though  most  of  it  will  be  late.  Most  of  the 
wheat  that  was  damaged  by  the  frosts  of  April  is  coming  out 
much  better  than  at  first  expected  it  would. 

Lassen. — Indications  now  point  to  a  pretty  fair  fruit  crop, 
especially  of  the  late  varieties  of  apples. 

Siskiyou.—  The  weather  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 
There  was  a  thunderstorm,  with  a  good  downpour  of  rain,  on 
the  29th,  which  made  all  vegetation  take  on  a  rapid  growth. 
Late  rains  and  the  warm  weather  have  brought  the  grain  out 
and  it  is  now  looking  unusually  well. 

Shasta. — The  continued  warm  and  clear  weather  during  the 
past  week  has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  all  growing 
crops.  Nearly  all  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  is  harvested,  and 
grain  and  grass  are  looking  nicely. 

Butte.—  The  first  five  days  of  the  week  were  clear  and 
warm,  which  was  excellent  haying  weather  ;  on  the  29th 
there  was  a  thunder  and  lightning  storm,  but  no  damage  was 
done  to  the  hay  crop. 

Glenn.— There  were  three  very  hot  and  sultry  days,  which 
has  caused  vegetation  to  grow  very  fast. 

Colusa. — Barley  heavy-headed  and  is  showing  signs  of  ripen- 
ing; haying  has  commenced  ;  the  warm  weather  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week  pushed  the  crops  of  all  kinds  along  quite  rap- 
idly. 

Sutter.—  The  warm  weather  is  very  much  appreciated  by  the 
haymakers,  but  not  so  much  by  them  who  are  summer-fallow- 
ing; haying  is  in  full  blast  and  barley  is  beginning  to  ripen. 
The  warm  weather  is  hastening  the  ripening  of  fruit. 

Yuba.—  Early-sown  grain  is  headed  out  and  looks  strong  and 
healthy;  no  damage  has  resulted  from  the  hot  spell ;  haying 
is  in  full  blast  and  a  rain  just  now  would  be  very  damaging; 
hops  are  improving  rapidly  under  the  more  favorable  weather. 

Placer.— Haying  has  commenced  and  the  quality  is  an  excel- 
lent one.   All  crops  have  made  good  growth  during  the  week, 


except  watermelons,  and  they  appear  to  be  a  failure;  the  seed 
does  not  come  up  well  on  account  of  the  ground  being  too  1 
cold. 

Sacramento.—  The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  all  crops; 
farmers  are  busy  haying,  and,  on  account  of  the  late  rains, 
grain  will  be  much  better  than  at  first  expected  ;  fruit  is  do-  i 
ing  well. 

Yolo.—  Grapevines  are  looking  well  and  apparently  the  crop  ' 
will  be  much  better  than  expected;  considerable  fruit  was 
blown  off  the  trees  by  the  windstorm  of  the  29th;  haying  is 
well  under  way. 

Solano. — From  present  indications  there  will  be  a  good  sec- 
ond crop  of  grapes.  The  winter-sown  grain  which  was  sown 
in  February  bids  fair  to  make  as  good  a  crop  as  that  sown  on 
summer-fallow,  while  the  grain  sown  before  the  heavy  rains 
will  make  a  short  crop.  The  rain  stopped  all  work  in  the  hay 
fields,  the  ground  being  wet  before  the  last  rain ;  the  farmers 
expect  that  much  of  their  hay  will  be  spoilt. 

Contra  Costa.—  Haying  is  in  full  blast  in  the  Lafayette  com- 
munity; the  late  rain  has  caused  slight  damage,  but  this 
warm  weather  is  the  proper  thing  to  bring  all  things  out  in 
good  shape. 

Napa.—  Haying  has  begun ;  grain  is  looking  well;  cherries 
are  ripening  nicely  and  picking  is  going  on  in  all  the  orchards  ; 
grapes  are  doing  well  and  other  fruit  is  advancing  rapidly. 

Sonoma. —  The  warm  wave  of  three  days'  duration  did  no 
damage,  as  it  was  followed  by  coast  fogs.  A  thunder  storm 
on  Thursday  night  was  the  heaviest  ever  known  here,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  hail  storm  lasting  ten  minutes.  Some 
leaves  and  fruit  were  knocked  off  the  trees.  The  berry  crop 
j  is  coming  on  much  better  than  at  first  expected,  and  grain  is 
looking  fine. 

Alameda.—  The  week  has  been  very  beneficial  to  all  crops  as 
far  as  the  weather  was  concerned,  as  the  extreme  heat 
:  helped  all  fruits  and  was  necessary  for  the  hay  that  was  cut. 
A  severe  thunder  storm  occurred  during  the  week,  but  there 
was  no  damage  resulting  from  it. 

Santa  Clara. — Both  the  hay  and  cherry  crops  are  now  being 
harvested.  Black  Tartarian  cherries  are  moving  off  quite 
rapidly. 

San  Benito.— The  weather  has  been  quite  favorable  for  hay- 
ing, and  a  large  amount  of  fine  quality  has  been  cut.  The 
prospects  for  grain  still  continue  favorable.  The  cherry  crop 
is  an  entire  failure,  owing  to  the  late  frosts. 

San  Joa<iuin. — The  weather  of  the  past  week  has  been 
something  like  the  regular  old  style  California  weather.  All 
grain  is  doing  well  and  promises  a  fair  crop.  Haying  is  pro- 
gressing and  quality  is  good,  but  the  acreage  is  less  than 
usual.  Olives  are  blooming  full,  and  fruit  is  doing  well.  The 
late  planted  melons  are  coming  up  nicely ;  the  acreage  is  short 
and  the  crop  will  be  a  late  one.  Corn  and  other  summer  crops 
have  a  thrifty  appearance  and  look  much  better  than  they  did 
a  week  ago. 

Merced. — Crops  are  ripening  very  fast  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  farmers  are  preparing  for  harvest.  The  grain  is  doing 
very  nicely  and  farmers  are  looking  for  fair  crops. 

Fresno. — The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  the  grain  crop- 
The  fruit  outlook  is  a  fair  one.  Fruit  and  cereals  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  warm  weather  of  the  past  week. 
The. first  hay  crop  has  about  all  been  secured. 

Tulare. — The  hot  weather  has  been  very  beneficial  to  grapes 
and  fruits,  but  was  very  severe  on  the  grain;  but  the  cool 
weather  the  last  of  the  week  will  help  the  grain  to  fill.  It  is 
acknowledged  now  that  there  will  be  an  abundant  hay  crop. 

Kern.—  The  warm  weather  has  ripened  grain  and  harvest- 
ing will  begin  next  week.  There  will  be  considerable  grain, 
and  of  good  quality. 

Smilii  Barbara. — The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  the 
maturing  of  the  grain  and  hay  crops.  About  half  the  crop  is 
already  cut.   Even  the  latest  sowing  is  producing  a  good  crop. 

Ventura, — The  week  has  been  a  very  hot  one,  and  there  has 
been  fog  the  past  two  mornings,  while  a  light  sprinkle  of  rain 
fell  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  The  bean  crop  is  doing  fairly 
well. 

Los  Angeles. — The  fruit  trees  are  very  backward  in  putting 
out  their  leaves  on  account  of  the  cold  spring.  The  fruit  crop 
is  generally  a  short  one;  hay  short,  but  of  good  quality. 

Son  Diego. — The  temperature  has  been  much  above  the  nor- 
mal, averaging  8°  each  day  since  Sunday,  the  excess  for  the 
year  being  102°.  The  highest  temperature  ever  recorded  dur- 
ing any  May  was  registered  on  the  25th  of  this  month,  when 
it  reached  98°,  and  only  twice  before  this  has  the  tempera- 
ture ever  reached  such  a  high  point  as  this.  Rainfall,  a  trace. 


Danger  in  Feeding  Egyptian  Corn. 


To  the  Editok  : — Is  any  danger  to  be  feared  from  feeding 
Eygptian  corn  to  cattle  and  horses  3  Some  were  poisoned  by 
it  here  some  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Auburn,  Cal. 

This  subject  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  the 
Rural  Press  and  it  has  been  made  plain  that  there 
is  danger  in  feeding  second  growth  of  Egyptian  corn 
and  other  varieties  of  sorghum.  The  danger  seems 
to  pertain  to  the  rank  growth  which  comes  from  the 
stubble  after  the  cutting  of  the  crop  when  green  for 
forage.  Just  why  this  is  sometimes  fatal  to  stock 
has  been  a  puzzle  for  many  years  in  all  countries 
where  the  plant  is  grown.  P.  D.  Coburn,  of  the 
Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  given  the  subject 
attention  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Breeders'  Gazette  he 
says  : 

'  'According  to  my  observation  there  appears  pretty 
good  evidence  to  establish  either  side  of  the  case 
preferred  as  to  second  growth  sorghum.  One  thing 
is  certain,  many  cattle  have  died  within  an  hour, 
or  even  a  half  hour,  after  being  given  access  to  grow- 
ing second  growth  sorghum  or  Kafir  corn,  their 
owners  finding  to  their  sorrow  that  these  were  as 
deadly  as  the  '  didn't-know-it-was-loaded  '  gun.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  apparently  just  as  many 
owners  who  will  testify  that  they  have  raised  sor- 
ghum for  years,  and  their  cattle  have  had  free  access 
to  it  in  well-nigh  all  its  various  stages  and  conditions, 
only  to  thrive  and  wax  fat.  Sometimes  it  kills  and 
sometimes  it  doesn't  ?  Why  it  kills  or  why  it  doesn't 
kill  no  fellow  has  yet  found  out. 

"A  Mississippi  man,  after  twenty  years'  experience 
and  losing  more  or  less  stock,  says  :  '  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  poisonous  in  any  stage  of  its  growth,  yet  if 
hungry  cattle  are  allowed  to  go  into  a  sorghum  patch 
and  eat  their  fill  at  any  stage  of  its  growth,  either 
ripe  or  unripe  cane,  early  in  the  spring  or  late  in  the 


fall,  they  will  be  as  dead  as  the  proverbial  door  nail 
in  from  four  to  eight  hours.' 

"A  Nebraska,  man  writes  :  '  October  7th  and  8th 
we  had  quite  a  frost.  A  neighbor  turned  his  stock 
on  the  sorghum  on  the  8th.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
later  ten  or  fifteen  of  his  cows  were  dead.  After  a 
few  mouthfuls  they  commenced  to  stagger  and  tum- 
ble as  if  poisoned.' 

'  'Another  man  says :  '  We  have  fed  sorghum  to  cat- 
tle at  any  and  all  stages  of  growth— first  growth, 
second  growth  and  frost-bitten— and  always  with  ap- 
parent benefit  except  once.  This  exception  was  with 
a  yearling  sucking  calf.  When  the  sorghum  was 
about  knee-high,  armfuls  of  it  were  given  to  the  calf, 
beginning  in  the  morning.  At  1  o'clock  it  had  a 
symptom  of  bloat  and  at  4  o'clock  was  dead.' 

"I  never  heard  of  any  losses  by  cattle  pasturing  on 
first-growth  sorghum,  nor  from  eating  the  second 
growth  after  it  was  cured.  I  would  have  no  particu- 
lar fears  of  the  latter  ;  but  as  to  the  green  stuff,  I 
have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  of  its  being  'bad 
medicine'  sometimes— in  fact,  many  times.  I  sus- 
pect that  really  much  of  the  trouble  arises  from 
turning  hungry  cattle,  wholly  unaccustomed  to  it, 
where  they  eat  too  much  and  too  ravenously,  espe- 
cially soon  after  a  frost  or  about  the  season  of  frosts." 

What  Mr.  Coburn  says  about  frost  is  probably 
true,  but  it  does  not  account  for  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  the  feed.  Bad  results  have  been  reported  in 
California  in  midsummer,  probably  two  or  three 
months  away  from  any  frost.  The  evil  is  probably 
due  to  gorging  by  cattle  unaccustomed  to  it,  as  cat- 
tle are  apt  to  do  when  suddenly  given  fresh  green 
stuff.  If  the  sorghum  is  wilted  for  a  day  in  the  sun, 
or  if  it  is  fed  sparingly  in  connection  with  dry  feed 
until  the  animals  get  over  their  ravenous  appetite 
for  it,  we  would  not  apprehend  trouble. 


What  a  Canner  Thinks  of  Fruit  Prices. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  growers  to  have  a  glance 
at  what  a  leading  canner  thinks  of  coming  fruit 
prices,  and  what  he  says  about  them  to  distant 
people  who  will  buy  California  canned  goods.  We 
find  such  interesting  matter  in  the  May  28th  circular 
of  the  Cutting  Packing  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
which  we  shall  outline  : 

Apn'cofs. — While  the  apricot  crop  has  been  greatly 
damaged  in  localities,  we  are  led  to  believe  from 
special  reports  from  our  agents  all  over  the  State 
that  the  total  output  will  quite  equal  that  of  1895. 
This  is  attributable  to  a  number  of  causes,  and  we 
think  it  can  be  relied  upon.  As  the  market  for  both 
canned  and  dried  during  the  past  year  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly dull  and  values  constantly  lessening,  we 
see  no  reason  why  the  opening  price  should  be  above 
the  average  for  1895  goods,  which  must  of  necessity, 
however,  be  higher  than  the  prices  ruling  at  present. 
There  has  been  but  little  demand  during  the  past 
month  and  the  carry-over  is  doubtless  about"  the 
same  as  at  the  date  of  our  last  advices,  but  this  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  no  supplies  can  be  bought  for 
new  pack  below  higher  figures  than  those  ruling  for 
the  average  crop  of  1895. 

Cherries  are  almost  a  total  failure  ;  pack  will  be 
limited  of  both  black  and  white,  and  prices  will  likely 
open  at  fully  50  per  cent  above  those  ruling  in  1895 
and  go  higher  still.  There  is  absolutely  no  carry- 
over of  either  black  or  white. 

Peaches. — Although  there  was  a  heavy  damage  to 
peaches  in  large  orchards  in  many  sections,  especially 
in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  and  a 
lighter  crop  than  the  average  is  indicated  in  South- 
ern California,  there  will  still  be  a  good  average 
crop  in  the  State,  and  as  the  market  for  dried  is 
considerably  below  that  realized  for  any  stock  used 
for  canning  for  several  years,  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  canning  stock  should  be  held  at  a 
high  figure  for  i896,  and  we  think  the  opening  prices 
will  not  be  far  from  those  of  1895,  and  there  should 
be  an  ample  supply  of  good  quality  for  all  require- 
ments. 

Pears  are  a  very  uncertain  crop  at  the  best  in  all 
seasons,  and  the  month  of  June  is  a  critical  one  for 
the  crop,  it  not  being  safe  to  count  on  them  before 
the  first  of  July.  If  all  the  pears  that  are  on  the 
trees  mature,  there  will  be  one  of  the  heaviest  out- 
puts known  for  years,  but  this  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful ;  under  all  the  circumstances,  we  think  the  crop 
will  be  heavier  than  in  '95,  and  consequently  prices 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  eastern  demand  for 
shipping  green.  We  do  not  see,  however,  why 
prices  for  canned  will  be  much,  if  any,  above  those  of 
1895. 

Plums. — Contrary  to  our  previous  information, 
plums  have  been  severely  damaged  by  frost  and  snow 
and  do  not  look  in  nearly  as  good  condition  as  a 
month  ago,  and  we  advise  that  prices  will  be  ad- 
vanced over  1895  ;  they  certainly  cannot  be  lower 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  if  there 
is  any  change  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  an 
advance. 

On  tin'  Whole. — As  a  whole,  the  crop  in  the  State 
looks  more  favorable  than  it  did  a  month  ago,  and 
we  think,  aside  from  cherries,  there  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  what  we  anticipated,  and  that  there 
may  be  no  fear  of  what  should  be  truthfully  termed 
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a '"short  crop."  At  the  same  time,  we  are  sure 
there  will  be  something  of  a  boom  among  growers 
and  shippers.  While  the  quantity  of  green  fruit 
used  for  canning  purposes  is  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  entire  crop,  the  localities  from  which  it 
can  best  be  secured  for  canning  are  not  those  where 
the  factories  are  numerous,  and  consequently  can- 
ners  have  to  pay  more  than  if  the  large  orchards 
were  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Again— canners 
as  a  rule  require  a  large  proportion  of  fine  quality 
and  have  to  pay  a  correspondingly  high  price.  Our 
trade  therefore  need  not  look,  as  a  whole,  for  any 
reduction  in  previously  expressed  ideas  of  values  of 
futures.  


THE  VINEYARD. 

Another  View  of  the  Raisin  Situation. 

There  is  something  of  an  issue  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  between  the  co  operative  packing  establish- 
ments already  in  operation  and  the  committee  of  the 
One  Hundred  Thousand  Club,  which  proposed  to  be 
the  Moses  of  the  raisin  interest  and  draw  the  pro- 
ducers out  of  the  Egyptian  darkness  in  which  they 
have  wandered  for  three  years  past.  In  the  last  is- 
sue we  gave  an  outline  of  the  plan  proposed  by  this 
Committee  of  the  Tenth  of  a  Million,  and  we  give  be- 
low the  points  of  the  counterclaim  of  the  growers 
who  are  interested  in  the  co-operative  packing 
houses. 

Proposition  and  Accomplishment. — There  are  many 
good  things  proposed  in  the  plan  of  the  committee, 
but  we  fail  to  discover  a  single  one  that  is  not  now 
either  in  operation  or  proposed  to  be  put  in  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  possible  by  the  co-operatives.  Note 
the  advantages  proposed: 

pirst — "Uniform  advance  on  raisins  at  a  reason- 
able rate  of  interest,  thus  assuring  financial  assist- 
ance when  required."  The  co-operatives  have  done 
and  will  continue  to  do  the  same. 

Second — "Uniformity  in  packing  and  grading 
raisins."  The  co-operatives  introduced  this  plan  and 
have  it  in  successful  operation. 

Third — "  Proper  return  for  all  raisins  delivered  at 
packing-house,  less  the  actual,  not  estimated,  waste 
in  packing  and  stemming."  The  co-operatives  have 
never  done  otherwise.  This  is  a  necessity  in  their 
plan. 

Fourth — "Uniformity  in  packing  and  selling 
charges."  Co-operation  cannot  be  run  on  other 
lines.    We  have  it  in  excellent  working  order. 

Fifth — "  Sale  of  raisins  at  California  packing  and 
shipping  points  for  cash."  And, 

Sixth — "Entire  prohibition  of  consignments  of 
raisins  to  any  market  for  sale."  As  to  these  we  will 
say:  This  is  what  we  have  proposed  to  do  from  the 
beginning,  and  would  have  done  long  ago  if  we  could 
have  controlled  the  output,  but  having  only  a  little 
over  500  cars  in  our  hands  as  against  3000  cars  in 
the  hands  of  the  commission  packers,  who  did  busi- 
ness on  the  consignment  plan,  we  simply  could  not. 

Seventh —  "  Protection  against  any  and  all  claims 
on  account  of  rejection,  for  any  reason,  after  sales 
have  been  made."  We  have  a  general  inspector. 
Raisins  are  packed,  graded  and  inspected.  They 
then  lose  their  identity  so  far  as  the  individual  is 
concerned,  and,  of  course,  there  cannot  be  a  claim 
against  him  on  account  of  rejection. 

Eighth — "Assurance  against  loss  by  reason  of 
failure  of  packers  or  buyers."  This  is  assured  under 
the  co-operatives'  plan,  because  they  pack  and  handle 
their  own  goods  and  pro-rate  returns.  We  leave  to 
others  to  decide  as  to  whether  this  can  be  done  by 
corporations  or  companies  packing  for  profit. 

Ninth — "Large  saving  in  the  cost  of  handling 
goods.  Reduction  in  stemming  charges  estimated  at 
3000  tons  at  50  cents  per  ton,  $15,000."  We  refer 
to  actual  saving  of  our  various  packing  houses  for 
answer  to  this.  "  Saving  of  commission  on  freights 
3000  cars  raisins  consigned,  freight  $225  per  car— 
$675,000— at  7J  per  cent,  $50,625." 

We  will  charitably  leave  the  joint  committee  to 
explain  what  this  means.  We  do  not  profess  an  ex- 
cess of  love  for  the  ways  and  methods  of  the  commis- 
sion packer,  but  we  plead  for  further  time  before  ac- 
cepting the  above  as  true. 

We  submit,  however,  that  this  item  of  $50,625 
should  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  proposed  savings, 
or  that  the  committee  should  apologize  to  the 
growers  for  asking  them  to  support  a  corporation 
composed  of  men  who  have  heretofore  annually  forced 
the  grower  to  pay  such  an  unreasonable  charge. 
The  committee  may  explain. 

"Saving  on  cartage  and  storage  on  consigned 
raisins,  3000  cars  at  $15,  $45,000."  No  advantage 
over  ours  in  this  particular. 

Wliat  the  Co-operatives  Have  Saved. — There  is  then 
added  $400,000  as  an  estimated  increase  of  <  cent 
per  pound  in  consequence  of  concentration.  To  all 
of  this  proposed  saving  we  answer  as  follows: 

The  saving  made  by  the  companies  and  associa- 
tions composing  the  Co-operative  Packers'  Associa- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  charges  made  by  the 
commission  packers  last  season,  are  as  follows  : 

The  Producers'  Raisin  Packing  Company  on  a  pack  l 


of  about  2040  tons  saved  $4016.37,  which  is  equal  to 
$2  a  ton. 

Easton  Packing  Company  on  a  pack  of  about  720 
tons  saved  $2304.75,  which  is  equal  to  $3.17  a  ton. 

Malaga  Co-operative  Packing  Association  on  a 
pack  of  about  1335  tons  saved  $4847.89,  which  is 
equal  to  $3.63  a  ton. 

The    Union    Co-operative    Packing  Association 
l(LasPalmas)  on  a  pack  of  about  740  tons  saved 
$2989.48,  which  is  equal  to  $4  a  ton. 

The  Oleander  Packing  Company  on  a  pack  of  about 
800  tons  saved  $3543.17,  which  is  equal  to  $4.45  a 
ton,  or  a  total  saving  of  $17,701.66  on  about  5000 
tons  equals  about,  on  an  average,  $3.14  a  ton. 

These  facts  are  taken  from  the  various  books  of 
the  companies  and  show  what  has  already  been  done. 

What  the  Co-operatives  Will  Bo. — What  they  pro- 
pose under  the  circumstances  may  be  learned  per- 
haps from  a  meeting  at  Lone  Star  of  those  who  de- 
clare that  there  is  now  in  existence  and  in  active 
operation  a  system  of  co-operation  in  packing  and 
selling  raisins  under  the  control  of  the  growers. 
Among  other  things,  they  resolved  that  the  growers 
in  the  co-operative  packing  companies  should  not 
desert  and  thus  destroy  their  own  organization  by 
joining  the  other,  but  that  they  should,  through 
their  selling  association,  offer  and  agree  to  maintain 
|  any  minimum  price  that  can  be  agreed  upon  by 
them  ;  and  they  advise  all  growers  who  have  not 
!  already  done  so  to  join  the  co-operative  packing 
companies  as  the  best  means  helping  their  own  busi- 
ness under  their  own  control. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Good  Advice  to  Beginners. 

There  is  a  general  supposition  that  when  a  man 
fails  at  every  other  business  he  has  been  engaged  in 
he  can,  as  a  last  resort,  go  out  into  the  country  and 
"  raise  chickens. "  Thus  the  Poultry  Keeper  begins  a 
very  good  article  on  the  business  of  poultry  keeping. 
Somehow  or  other  a  great  many  people  believe  that 
"  anybody  can  raise  fowls."  One  has  only  to  build  a 
poultry  house,  buy  some  hens,  fill  the  troughs  full  of 
corn,  sell  the  eggs,  and  count  the  profits. 

Knowledge  Necessary. — It  may  not  be  known,  yet  it 
is  a  fact,  that  more  knowledge  and  skill  are  required 
to  be  a  successful  poultryman  than  to  manage  larger 
stock.  One  half  of  the  farmers  in  the  United  States 
do  not  even  know  the  different  breeds  of  poultry, 
and  know  less  of  the  management  of  their  fowls  than 
is  creditable  to  them,  and  yet  these  farmers  have 
been  poultry  raisers  from  boyhood.  They  keep  a 
lot  of  hens,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  never  ventured 
on  making  any  large  sums  by  keeping  several  hun- 
dred fowls,  while  a  number  as  great  as  a  thousand 
on  one  farm  cannot  be  easily  found. 

One  cow  and  a  hundred  hens  may  represent  equal 
value,  but  all  the  difficulties  are  multiplied  accord- 
ingly. There  are  just  one  hundred  more  chances  of 
loss  by  death  in  a  flock  of  one  hundred  than  with  a 
single  animal,  and  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  diseases 
and  other  drawbacks.  The  individuality  of  each 
fowl  is  as  real  as  that  of  larger  stock,  and  the  char- 
acteristics must  be  just  as  fully  understood. 

Experience  Essential. — The  man  who  is  a  failure  in 
other  pursuits  is  not  the  most  capable  at  raising 
poultry,  for  success  depends  on  business  enterprise 
and  efforts,  and  the  best  poultrymen  are  those  who 
would  succeed  if  engaged  in  some  other  pursuit  or 
occupation.  The  men  who  succeed  do  not  expect 
any  results  of  value  for  a  year  or  more,  for  even  the 
most  experienced  must  make  experiments,  as  breed, 
climate  and  markets  are  factors  that  enter  largely 
into  determining  the  prospects  of  the  future.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  more  difficult  for  the 
novice  than  he  may  suppose,  no  matter  how  brilliant 
the  advantage  may  appear. 

No  man  should  attempt  to  make  a  business  at 
poultry  raising  until  he  has  kept  poultry  for  a  few 
years,  but  should  begin  with  a  small  flock.  There 
have  been  hundreds  of  failures  in  which  those  who 
could  not  afford  it  have  lost  all,  simply  because  they 
invested  their  capital  with  no  experience  to  secure 
them  against  loss.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  diffi- 
culties, but  looked  upon  the  bright  and  rose-colored 
pictures  that  were  only  delusive.  There  may  be 
bright  prospects  ahead,  which  is  true  of  every  pur- 
suit, but  there  is  no  plain  sailing  "  always,  for 
some  unexpected  storm  maj  cause  all  to  be  lost. 

Lost  Ground  Cannot  Be  Regained. — Perhaps  it  is 
safe  to  claim  that  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
the  novice  is  lice.  He  does  not  learn  that  the  lack 
of  eggs  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  pests,  and 
begins  his  warfare  when  it  is  too  late  to  recover  the 
ground  he  has  lost.  Every  month  lost  by  him  is  so 
much  time  and  money  gone  that  can  never  be  re- 
called, and  when  the  winter  season  comes  on,  and 
the  lice  are  less  annoying,  that  great  scourge  of  cold 
weather — roup — may  put  in  an  appearance,  either 
devastating  his  flocks  or  rendering  the  hens  un- 
profitable, and  that,  too,  owing  to  some  little  error 
on  his  part,  due  to  lack  of  experience,  such  as  per- 
mitting a  crack  in  the  poultry  house  to  let  in  a  cold 


draught  of  air  on  the  hens,  or  by  bringing  a  bird 
from  some  neighbor's  yard,  as  an  addition  to  bis 
flock,  but  which  may  have  the  germs  of  roup  in  its 
system,  which  spread  to  all. 

Losses  occur  from  not  understanding  how  to  feed. 
Some  feed  too  much,  and  others  feed  materials  that 
are  incomplete  in  the  elements  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs.  Some  breeds  must  be  fed  differ- 
ently from  others,  but  as  the  novice  must  first  learn 
the  characteristics  of  the  breeds  he  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  his  errors,  and  finally  the  entire 
year  is  gone,  with  not  only  no  profits  made,  but  a 
loss  sustained  which  perhaps  is  serious  to  him  whose 
capital  is  limited. 

Great  Expectations. — Do  not  expect  too  much  from 
poultry.  Begin  the  raising  of  poultry  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  would  anything  else — cautiously. 
Begin  with  hens  in  connection  with  something  else 
as  an  assistant,  and  begin  at  the  bottom,  experi- 
menting and  learning  as  you  proceed,  enlarging  as 
occasion  requires,  and  making  a  small  flock  pay  be- 
fore undertaking  the  management  of  large  numbers. 
Head  work  is  more  important  than  money,  for  no 
man  ever  succeeded  with  poultry  who  hired  an 
assistant  to  do  the  entire  work  and  manage  under 
instructions.  There  are  too  many  details  to  be 
looked  after,  and  they  will  only  be  attended  to  prop- 
erly by  the  one  most  interested. 

Hut  Ii  Will  Pay  the  Right  Ones. — It  is  not  intended 
here  to  discourage  parties,  but  to  protect  them.  It 
is  of  no  value  to  poultry  raising,  or  to  poultrymen, 
to  extol  a  pursuit  only  to  cause  some  unfortunate 
person  to  take  risks  that  should  be  avoided,  but  if 
one  will  first  learn,  and  be  patient,  not  expecting 
any  more  than  he  would  from  any  other  occupation, 
time  will  give  him  advantage,  just  as  is  gained  in 
other  directions.  One  claim  can  be  sustained,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  poultry  will  pay  well  for  the 
time,  iabor  and  capital  invested,  but  only  when 
there  is  experience  and  knowledge  to  assist  in  ensur- 
ing success. 


Feathering  of  Chicks. 


If  a  brood  of  chicks  be  observed,  says  an  Eastern 
writer,  especially  if  they  are  not  pure  bred  and 
hatched  from  eggs  procured  from  persons  keeping 
different  kinds  of  hens,  the  chicks  will  differ  greatly 
in  a  few  days.  Those  possessing  Leghorn,  Dorking, 
Game  or  Hamburg  blood  will  begin  to  shoot  out  the 
tiny  feathers  of  the  tails  and  wings  immediately, 
while  the  chicks  that  are  strongly  Brahma  or  Cochin 
will  remain  nearly  naked  until  well  advanced  in 
growth.  It  will  be  observed  that  lice  will  attack  the 
feathering  chicks  sooner  than  those  that  have  not  yet 
changed  the  down,  and  quick-feathering  chicks  will 
also  sooner  succumb  to  the  effects  of  dampness,  and 
may  also  die  from  no  apparent  cause.  This  is  due  to 
the  great  drain  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  elements  on 
the  system,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  feathers  weak- 
ening the  chicks.  For  this  reason  the  chick  with  but 
few  wing  feathers  is  hardy,  as  the  food  eaten  goes  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  body,  instead  of  to  feathers, 
and  such  chicks  will  endure  more  cold,  grow  faster 
and  keep  in  better  health  than  the  others.  Chicks 
that  are  feathering  rapidly  will  be  benefited  by  a  ra- 
tion of  chopped,  cooked  lean  beef  three  times  a  week 
and  should  have  nourishing  food. 

Vermin  in  Summer. — One  of  the  obstacles  to  keep- 
ing poultry  in  summer  is  vermin.  As  soon  as  the 
fowls  become  infested  with  lice  they  cease  to  lay. 
Even  young  chicks,  if  they  have  lice,  do  not  grow, 
and  the  flock  becomes  debilitated  and  subject  to  dis- 
ease. It  may  be  supposed  that  lice  are  easily  driven 
away,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  to  drive 
them  away  is  one  thing  and  to  keep  them  away  is 
another.  As  there  are  several  kinds  of  lice,  one 
remedy  will  not  answer.  The  principal  pest  in  the 
day  time  is  the  small,  tiny  fellow,  that  is  scarcely 
seen,  and  hides  himself  in  the  closest  portions  of  the 
feathers  and  preys  incessantly  on  the  poor  bird. 
This  kind  multiplies  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  days  the 
whole  body  becomes  covered  and  the  quarters  in 
which  the  fowls  stay  are  usually  overrun  with  them. 
The  best  method  of  dealing  with  these  minute  insects 
is  to  use  hot  whitewash  into  which  a  tablespoonful  of 
carbolic  acid  has  been  poured. 

There  is  another  kind  of  lice  that  hide  in  the  day- 
time and  come  forth  at  night.  They  worry  the  fowls 
so  that  they  cannot  rest,  and,  as  soon  as  daylight 
appears,  repair  to  their  hiding  places  again,  as  they 
belong  to  the  chinch  or  bed-bug  family.  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  dislodge  them,  to  pour  boiling  solu- 
tions of  carbolic  acid  profusely  into  all  the  cracks 
and  crevices  before  whitewashing,  and  the  roosts 
should  receive  particular  attention.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  lice  come  from  filth.  Accumulated 
droppings  are  the  sources  of  propagation,  and  the 
heat  of  summer  causes  the  lice  to  multiply  to  large 
numbers  in  a  few  days.  If  a  good  dust  bath  be  pro- 
vided, the  fowls  will  keep  themselves  clean,  but  un- 
less the  quarters  are  kept  free  from  vermin  the 
fowls  are  helpless.  Coal  oil  is  excellent,  but  its  con- 
tinued use  saturates  the  wood,  thereby  rendering  it 
easily  combustible.  Whitewash  plentifully  applied 
is  the  best  remedy. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Deciduous  Fruits  in  San  Jacinto  Valley. 

The  success  of  deciduous  fruits  in  the  interior 
regions  of  southern  California  is  a  matter  of  wide 
pomological  interest.  At  the  last  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute at  San  Jacinto,  Riverside  county,  E.  H.  Baab 
read  an  essay  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  held  that 
all  deciduous  fruits  do  well  in  the  valley  except  the 
cherry,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  never 
known  better  tasting,  nicer  looking,  nor  more  pro- 
lific English  Morello  cherries  than  grow  at  Winches- 
ter, he  hopes  to  learn  of  other  varieties  doing 
equally  as  well. 

Apples  and  Plums. — Our  apples  may  not  take  first 
prize  when  placed  beside  those  of  some  other  sec- 
tion of  our  country,  still  some  people  prefer  even  a 
San  Jacinto  valley  apple  to  an  orange.  The  impres- 
sion that  apples  do  not  do  well  was  caused,  I  think, 
by  permitting  the  young  trees  to  sunburn,  and  by 
not  properly  irrigating  them. 

All  varieties  of  plums  do  remarkably  well,  and  we 
can  raise  them  in  any  quantity,  provided  some  one 
will  only  kindly  tell  us  just  what  to  do  with  them 
after  we  have  grown  them. 

At  one  time  we  thought  our  valley  too  dry  for 
prunes  ;  but  now  our  trees  are  bearing  we  are  told 
that  our  prunes  are  sweeter  than  those  of  most 
other  sections.  We  are  afraid  that  they  are  rather 
small,  but  perhaps  we  shall  overcome  this  when  we 
learn  more  about  irrigating  them. 

Apricots,  Peaches  and  Pears. — Now  we  come  to  our 
three  staples,  viz  :  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the 
pear.  Apricot  trees  we  prefer  on  their  own  roots, 
and  the  Royal  is  our  standby.  The  Moorpark  is 
larger  and  better  in  quality,  but  a  shy  bearer;  do 
not  plant  it.  Some  of  us  are  trying  the  Hemskirk, 
the  Mammoth  and  other  varieties,  but  if  you  are 
planting  an  orchard  for  profit  you  will  not  go  wrong 
in  selecting  the  Royal. 

We  have  a  few  Winter  Nelis,  Seckle,  Flemish 
Beauty  and  other  varieties  of  pears  scattered 
through  our  valley,  but  when  we  want  a  pear 
orchard  we  plant  the  Bartlett,  and  it's  good  enough. 

All  kinds  of  peaches  do  well,  but  if  you  want  a 
peach  orchard  for  business  plant  Muirs  and  El- 
bertas  ;  or,  if  you  want  something  else,  plant  the 
Elberta  and  the  Muir.  Our  peach  trees  have  a 
serious  foe  in  the  root  knot,  and  so  far  we  are  with- 
out a  remedy  excepting  the  destruction  of  diseased 
trees.  I  wish  we  could  find  a  suitable  root  besides 
the  peach  root  (almond  is  worse)  on  which  to  bud 
our  peaches. 

Local  Problems. — What  shall  we  do  with  our  decid- 
uous fruits  after  we  grow  them  ?  On  account  of 
being  two  or  three  weeks  later  in  ripening  than  the 
fruit  of  some  other  sections  we  are  not,  with  the 
exception  of  pears,  in  a  position  to  ship  much  fruit 
in  a  fresh  state,  unless  the  fact  of  its  being  late  can 
be  turned  to  advantage.  Most  of  our  fruit  will  have 
to  be  prepared  for  market  at  home,  therefore  we 
need  a  cannei'y  and  certainly  should  have  one  at  an 
early  date. 

We  need  to  study  and  practice  the  very  best 
methods  of  drying.  It  will  not  do  to  mix  good  and 
bad,  large  and  small — we  must  thoroughly  grade  our 
fruit.  If  we  properly  prune  our  trees,  thoroughly 
irrigate  and  cultivate,  and  severely  thin  out  the 
fruit  on  the  tree  at  the  proper  time,  most  of  our 
product  will  be  first  class  and  then  grading  will  be 
easy.  We  must  put  up  our  fruit  in  just  the  shape 
and  condition  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market. 

Irrigating. — In  pruning  and  irrigating  we  cannot 
entirely  foilow  the  methods  of  others,  but  will  have 
to  conform  with  the  conditions  of  soils  and  climates 
here  prevailing.  Soak  your  orchard  thoroughly  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  do  not  irrigate  much,  but  culti- 
vate during  April  and  May,  and  in  July  and  August 
use  all  the  water  you  can  get ;  you  are  not  apt  to 
get  too  much  in  this  valley. 


Budding  Over  Seedling  Orange  Trees. 

As  the  superiority  of  budded  over  seedling  varie- 
ties of  the  orange  become  more  and  more  apparent 
the  disposition  to  work  over  the  old  trees  grows 
more  wide.  They  have  done  much  of  this  at  River- 
side, and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  local  horticul- 
tural club  the  subject  was  quite  fully  considered  and 
reported  upon  by  the  Press.  The  subject  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bryan  in  an  exhaustive  essay  to  which 
we  may  have  occasion  to  refer  more  at  length  at 
another  time. 

When  tn  Bud. — It  was  Mr.  Bryan's  opinion,  gained 
by  experience,  that  the  best  time  to  bud  large  trees 
was  early  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  sap  be- 
gan to  flow,  or  else  leave  it  late  enough  in  the  sea- 
son so  that  there  would  be  risk  from  premature 
starting  of  the  buds  before  winter.  Buds  started  in 
summer  had  not  time  enough  to  get  the  wood  prop- 
erly matured  before  cold  weather  set  in  and  any 


very  unusual  cold  at  that  time  was  severe  on  the 
young  buds,  and  in  case  of  winter  killing,  the  tree  it- 
self was  likely  to  be  very  much  injured. 

Taking  the  Buds. — Great  care  should  be  exercised 
not  only  in  making  selection  of  buds  that  should  be 
true  to  name,  but  also  from  trees  that  were  known 
to  be  prolific  bearers  of  the  best  fruit.  A  long  ex- 
perience in  the  selection  of  buds  showed  that  the 
most  vigorous  buds  came  from  suckers  which  grew 
up  through  bearing  trees.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
see  that  the  buds  were  perfect  in  every  respect  and 
not  too  flat,  as  flat  buds  would  not  start  as  well  or 
make  a  vigorous  growth.  Again  three  cornered  buds 
were  very  unsatisfactory.  A  sharp  knife  should 
be  used  so  as  to  make  a  clean  smooth  cut. 

Treatment  of  Bud  and  Stock. — For  fall  budding 
Mr.  Bryan  recommended  inserting  the  bud  from  be- 
low and  pushing  it  up  in  place  of  the  usual  way  of 
pushing  it  down,  as  being*  better  protected  from 
damage  by  rain.  Wax  cloth  he  believed  to  be  the 
best  for  tying.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
tree  when  the  buds  are  fully  set  he  favored  mild 
treatment  in  the  line  of  cutting  and  leaving  a  portion 
of  the  old  wood  and  foliage  to  bear  fruit  for  a  time 
and  as  a  protection  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  in 
July  and  August.  The  heroic  treatment  he  could 
not  indorse.  This  consisted  of  cutting  the  tree 
right  back  which  might  rightly  be  called  the  behead- 
ing system.  A  much  better  way  was  to  girdle  the 
limbs  just  above  the  new  buds,  to  be  done  with  a 
knife  slanting  away  from  the  bud.  In  old  trees 
several  buds  could  be  inserted  on  large  limbs  both  as 
an  assurance  of  greater  success  and  also  more  shoots 
to  start  with.  In  cutting  off  finally  it  would  be 
found  that  to  cut  off  at  the  girdled  point  was  not  at- 
tended with  the  inconvenience  of  dying  back  of  the 
limb  occasionally  even  beyond  the  new  bud. 

Points  by  Other  Growers.— The  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed, participated  in  by  nearly  every  horticulturist 
present,  was  quite  lively.  Mr.  Cutter  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  lack  of  success  in  budding  old  trees 
arose  frequently  from  the  fact  that  it  was  deferred 
too  late  in  the  spring  when  the  sap  was  in  the  top  of 
the  tree,  passing  by  the  bud  in  its  haste  to  get  higher 
up,  and  his  best  success  came  from  buds  inserted  as 
the  sap  got  to  be  active  at  the  point  of  insertion. 

Mr.  Wilhite  as  a  successful  budder  of  old  trees 
favored  cutting  back  the  old  tree  to  within  four  or 
five  buds  of  the  new  bud,  then  waxing  the  ends  of 
cut  limbs,  and,  as  soon  as  possible  after,  applying  a 
coating  of  whitewash,  but  he  was  now  convinced 
from  bis  own  experience  that  a  coating  of  whitewash 
was  just  as  good  as  wrapping  with  sacks,  and  very 
much  cheaper.  The  whitewash  should  also  cover  the 
new  buds,  as  they  also  need  protection  from  the  hot 
sun.  As  to  the  advisability  of  the  beheading  process 
he  cited  as  an  example  some  recent  work  in  I.  V. 
Gilbert's  orchard. 

Mr.  Bryan  on  the  other  haud  pointed  to  results  in 
the  Ball  orchard  on  Cypress  avenue  as  confirmatory 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  gradual  process. 

Officers  for  the  Year. — The  Riverside  Hoticultural 
Club  is,  as  we  have  remarked  before  in  the  Rural,  a 
model  for  organization  in  all  our  fruit  regions.  At 
the  last  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  E.  L.  Koethen,  president; 
J.  C.  Reed,  vice-president;  J.  P.  Baumgartner, 
secretary;  executive  committee,  B.  Edmonston, 
A.  C.  Pickett,  P.  Hall. 


Dieback  of  Prune  Trees. 


This  subject  has  elicited  much  discussion  in  the 
San  Jose  region  for  some  years  past  and  was  dis- 
cussed by  San  Jose  Grange  at  its  last  meeting. 
Horticultural  Commissioner  E.  M.  Ehrhorn  intro- 
duced the  subject  referring  to  the  dying  of  the  tips  of 
limbs  of  prunes,  cherries  and  other  trees.  A  large 
number  of  trees  in  many  orchards  seem  to  be 
affected.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  trouble 
was  due  to  a  lack  of  moisture  in  some  situations,  but 
on  investigation  proved  that  in  a  number  of  orchards 
where  the  trees  were  well  irrigated  the  same  con- 
dition of  affairs  existed.  A  communication  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  was  sent  to  B.  F.  Galloway, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and 
Pathology  at  Washington,  and  Commissioher  Ehr- 
horn received  the  following  reply  : 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  28th,  and 
also  the  package  of  prune  twigs.  The  fungus  on  the 
twigs  is  closely  related  to  cladosporium.  It  belongs 
to  the  indefinite  form  genus  tarula,  and  is  quite  com- 
mon on  the  twigs  of  many  trees,  sometimes  on  the 
healthy,  but  more  commonly  on  the  diseased  twigs.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  fungus  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  trouble  in  this  case,  nor  can  I  find  any  other  fun- 
gus which  appears  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  possible  that  some  soil  conditions  or  some  dis- 
ease of  the  roots  may  be  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
tti6  trees 

At  the  request  of  S.  F.  Leib,  Prof.  C.  W.  Wood- 
worth,  of  the  State  University,  recently  examined 
the  affected  trees  and  he  reached  conclusions  similiar 
to  those  of  Prof.  Galloway,  that  it  was  not  the  work 
of  a  specific  parasitic  plant,  but  must  be  accounted 
for  by  soil  or  other  local  conditions. 
|     Discussion  by  the  Grange. — In  a  discussion  of  the 


matter  by  members  of  the  Grange  the  opinion  wat, 
also  expressed  that  the  diseased  appearance  in  the 
trees  was  caused  more  by  unfavorable  soil  conditions 
and  unhealthy  roots  than  by  a  fungus  growth.  In 
the  orchard  of  Mrs.  Ehrhorn  it  was  noticed  several 
years  ago  that  the  ends  of  the  branches  were  dry 
and  lifeless,  while  at  the  same  time  the  trees  bore 
large  crops  of  fruit.  At  the  same  time  the  trees  did 
not  show  any  growth  from  year  to  year.  On  being 
communicated  with  in  regard  to  the  matter  Professor 
Hilgard  of  the  University  of  California  suggested 
that  nitrogen  be  added  to  the  soil  by  the  use  of  Chile 
saltpeter  and  ammonia,  which  supply  nitrogen. 
This  course  was  pursued,  and  next  year  the  trees  had 
a  growth  of  three  feet  and  still  bore  good  crops.  It 
was  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  all 
orchardists  to  have  their  soil  analyzed.  It  was  con- 
sidered undoubted  that  fertilizers  will  invigorate 
trees  and  aid  in  throwing  off  these  diseased  con- 
ditions. 

The  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  spray  and 
the  application  of  nitrate  to  the  soil  was  recom- 
mended. As  regards  the  amount  of  saltpeter  re- 
quired and  its  cost  it  was  stated  that  a  pound  to  a 
tree  is  sufficient,  and  it  can  be  secured  at  from  $36  to 
to  $38  per  ton.  As  it  is  very  soluble  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  it  on  after  the  late  rains. 

G.  W.  Worthen  stated  that  the  fungus  on  the 
diseased  twigs  was  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In 
reply  to  a  communication,  Professor  Hilgard  said,  in 
regard  to  fertilizers,  he  recommended  the  prepara- 
tion of  stable  manure  in  a  pit.  It  is  to  be  kept 
covered  with  gypsum,  with  the  addition  of  water,  so 
as  to  form  liquid  manure  with  which  the  soil  is  to  be 
treated. 

H.  Leigh  stated  that  he  had  found  that  an  applica- 
tion of  bone  phosphate,  500  to  700  pounds  to  the  acre, 
was  a  fine  thing  for  the  trees. 


Thorough  Work  with  Strawberries. 

California  has  a  reputation  for  good  cultivation, 
but  we  doubt  whether  any  California  grower  works 
his  plant  with  anything  like  the  care  and  thorough- 
ness described  by  R.  M.  Kellogg  of  Michigan  at  a  re- 
cent Farmers'  Institute  in  that  State.  It  may  be 
very  suggestive,  and  it  is  applicable  to  California 
conditions. 

Soil  and  Fertilizers. — My  ideal  for  soil  is  a  heavy 
sand  or  light  clay  loam  with  as  perfect  cold  air 
drainage  as  possible.  The  fertilizing  should  consist 
largely  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid;  sparingly  of 
nitrogen  in  order  that  we  may  secure  firm  texture, 
rich  flavor  and  color  of  fruits,  and  the  best  forms  of 
securing  these  ingredients  are  found  in  fine  ground 
bone  and  unbleached  wood  ashes.  Barnyard  manure 
is  always  recognized  as  a  standard  fertilizer,  but  ad- 
vanced growers  have  come  to  consider  it  too  rich  in 
nitrogen,  which  produces  foliage  at  the  expense  of 
fruit,  hence  should  be  supplied  sparingly  in  the  fall 
or  winter,  so  that  the  rains  might  carry  it  down  and 
thoroughly  incorporate  it  with  the  soil. 

Preparing  for  Planting. — All  coarse  straw  or  refuse 
should  be  raked  off  and  not  plowed  under.  An 
abundance  of  root  pasturage  should  be  provided  for, 
and  consequently  every  particle  of  the  soil  should  be 
pulverized  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  oxygen 
to  render  the  plant  food  available  and  a  reservoir 
created  under  each  plant  to  hold  water  to  tide  it 
over  the  droughts  of  summer.  To  accomplish  this 
we  go  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a  spading 
harrow,  then  use  the  Acme  harrow,  and  cut  it  up 
and  arefy  it.  Then  go  over  it  with  a  heavy  roller  to 
firm  and  mash  any  remaining  lumps;  plow  as  deeply 
as  possible  without  bringing  to  the  surface  too  much 
subsoil  at  once.  Then  follow  with  the  subsoil  plow 
and  break  up  the  lower  dense  strata  as  deeply  and 
make  it  as  fine  as  possible,  so  its  particles  will  admit 
and  hold  many  times  as  much  water  as  in  its  natural 
dense  condition,  which  shall  be  returned  to  the  sur- 
face by  capillary  action  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
plants.  We  now  roll  the  ground,  and  then  go  over 
it  with  a  spading  and  Acme  harrow  until  the  whole 
upper  stratum  is  as  fine  as  sifted  ashes.  It  is  then 
finished  with  the  roller  and  an  inch  of  surface  loos- 
ened up  with  the  weeding  machine  to  prevent  evap- 
oration. In  this  condition  the  ground  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  two  or  three  days  that  the  water 
may  come  up  by  capillary  action  and  collect  under 
this  loose  earth  to  nourish  the  plants. 

Growing  in  Hills. — My  ideal  in  strawberry  growing 
is  to  confine  them  strictly  to  hills.  Its  advantages 
are  that,  inasmuch  as  all  plants  are  isolated,  each 
has  an  abundance  of  root  pasturage,  light  and  air  so 
that  the  highest  development  of  fruit  is  secured. 
The  imperative  requirements  for  hill  culture  are  that 
the  ground  should  be  very  rich  and  free  from  white 
grubs  and  destructive  insects.  The  runners  cut  off 
are  fully  compensated  for  by  having  the  original 
plant  stool  up  and  assume  immense  proportions. 
The  plantation  can  be  kept  in  bearing  from  four  to 
six  years,  there  being  comparatively  few  berries 
ripening  at  one  time — a  strain  which  their  abundant 
rootage  can  easily  sustain.  As  all  the  fruit  is  in 
plain  sight,  it  can  be  picked  much  easier  than  hunt- 
ing through  dense  foliage  of  the  matted  row.  Then 
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we  are  able  to  use  the  weeding  machines  nearly  all 
summer  and  keep  a  fine  dust  mulch  over  the  entire 
surface,  having  a  perfect  conservation  of  moisture 
with  little  or  no  weeding.  The  runners  can  quickly 
be  cut  with  a  sharp  hoe  or  much  faster  with  the  aid 
of  the  runner  cutter.  This  involves  much  less  work 
than  many  suppose  if  you  go  at  it  right. 

Half  Matted  Rows. — The  half-matted  row  is  the 
next  best  thing.  All  runners  are  k'eptoff  until  July. 
The  weed  seeds  having  all  germinated,  the  large, 
vigorous  plants  secured  will  now  throw  out  strong 
runners  which,  under  the  influence  of  fall  rains, 
quickly  strike  root;  and  if  we  go  along  the  edge  with 
the  rolling-wheel  runner  cutter,  and  clip  the  runners 
off,  it  will  throw  its  strength  back  to  the  first  em- 
bryo plant,  causing  it  to  make  new  crowns  aud  throw 
out  many  new  roots  and  assume  large  proportions 
before  winter  stops  its  growth.  The  plants  should 
never  be  allowed  to  stand  within  eight  or  ten  inches 
of  each  other  if  first-class  fruit  is  desired. 

Full  Matted  Row. — In  the  full  matted  row  plants 
are  allowed  to  form  at  once.  The  usual  summer 
drought  prevents  them  from  rooting,  and  they  blow 
around  all  summer  on  the  ground  and  twist  into 
ropes,  taking  the  strength  of  the  mother  plant, 
which  can  form  no  new  crowns  and  in  the  fall  has 
few  vigorous  fruit  buds.  The  plants  set  so  thickly 
that  many  can  only  secure  a  limited  root  pasturage 
and  are  thus  easily  exhausted.  Light  and  air — the 
great  promoters  of  plant  life — are  shut  out.  At 
fruiting  time  each  plant  is  loaded  with  many  berries 
too  small  to  pick  and  they  are  left  on  the  vine  to  rot 
and  sap  the  plant's  vitality,  so  that  if  it  shall  pro- 
duce a  very  large  crop  its  life  is  so  weakened  that  it 
cannot  again  produce  even  a  fair  crop  and  may  as 
well  be  plowed  under  at  once. 

Distance!. — For  hill  culture  set  30x30  to  be  culti- 
vated both  ways;  or,  if  weeding  machine  is  used,  set 
plants  15x30  inches.  For  half-matted  row  set  them 
18x42  and  allow  plants  to  set  not  over  one  foot  wide 
in  the  row.  In  the  full  matted  row  set  rows  four  feet 
apart  and  eighteen  inches  in  the  row. 

Cultivation. — One  thing  I  wish  to  emphasize,  and 
that  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  cultivating  the 
ground  on  the  same  day  the  plants  are  set,  if  the 
soil  be  very  dry.  The  feet  of  the  workmen  tramp 
the  ground  down  hard  close  around  the  plant,  cap- 
illary action  brings  the  water  from  below  directly  in 
contact  with  the  hot  sun  and  wind,  and  the  ground 
soon  dries  out  to  a  great  depth  and  hundreds  of 
plants  perish;  whereas,  if  the  surface  is  loosened  up 
to  destroy  capillarity,  the  water  would  collect  around 
the  roots,  every  plant  would  live  and  a  vigorous 
growth  sustained  from  the  start. 

If  the  ground  is  fairly  mellow  and  friable,  a  good 
weeder,  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  man,  will  go  over 
the  ground  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  acres  per  day, 
killing  all  the  weeds  and  doing  all  that  can  be  done 
by  any  cultivator,  and  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  labor-saving  tools  yet  devised.  During  an 
excessive  drought  we  cultivate  every  four  or  five 
days  and  immediately  after  every  rain  or  irrigation. 
The  water  causes  the  ground  to  settle  together,  so 
that  capillarity  will  again  bring  the  water  to  the 
surface  to  be  carried  off  by  the  sun  and  wind,  and 
consequently  the  capillary  passages  must  be 
broken  up. 


ARBORICULTURE. 

American  Nut  Growing. 


NTM1IEK  IV. 


The  monograph  on  nut  growing  in  the  United 
States  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  an  exceedingly  interesting  chapter  on  the 
almond,  showing  that  California  is  the  main  reliance 
of  the  country  for  the  home  production  of  this  im- 
portant nut. 

The  Failure  at  the  East  mill  Smith.— Of  our  intro- 
duced nut-bearing  trees,  perhaps  none  has  occa- 
sioned more  disappointment  among  planters  in  the 
United  States  than  the  almond.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  will  grow  wherever  the  peach  will  thrive. 
So  far  as  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  production 
of  blossoms  are  concerned  this  is  to  some  extent 
true;  but  in  fruit  production  the  valuable  varieties 
of  the  almond  fail  in  most  of  our  Eastern  peach 
districts,  and  but  little  attempt  is  now  made  by 
growers  outside  of  California  to  produce  this  nut. 
Some  forty  years  ago  a  large  importation  of  soft- 
shelled  almonds  was  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  for  distribution  among  fruit  growers. 
Both  nuts  and  trees  were  widely  distributed  to 
growers  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States.  Down- 
ing, like  other  pomologists  of  his  day,  was  hopeful 
of  the  results  of  their  introduction,  and  said:  "  There 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  culture  of  the  almond 
should  not  be  pursued  to  a  profitable  extent  in  the 
warm  climate  of  the  Southern  States.  Especially 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  it  would  be 
likely  to  succeed  admirably." 

Success  in  California. — As  regards  the  production 
of  nuts,  these  efforts  seem  to  have  resulted  in  failure, 
as  all  reports  from  those  sections  indicate  that  the 


blossoms  of  the  almond,  except  of  the  worthless, 
hard-shelled  variety,  rarely  escape  spring  frosts. 
The  early  blooming  habit  is  the  weak  point  in  the 
almond  and  is  a  trait  that  has  not  been  overcome  by 
our  Eastern  pomologists.  On  the  Pacific  Slope  also 
there  was  for  a  time  widespread  failure  among 
growers,  probably  due  to  the  same  cause,  but  varie- 
ties recently  originated  and  introduced  there  have 
proved  reasonably  regular  in  fruiting  and  have 
made  almond  growing  exceedingly  profitable  in  some 
small  areas.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry in  California  is  of  interest,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  line  of 
horticultural  work.  According  to  Wickson's  Cali- 
fornia Fruits,  the  importation  of  European  varieties 
began  at  an  early  date,  a  number  of  them  having 
been  planted  prior  to  1853. 

They  proved  to  be  irregular  bearers,  though 
making  a  vigorous  growth  of  wood.  The  importa- 
tion and  trial  of  varieties  was  continued,  and  some 
were  eventually  found  that  succeeded  in  a  few  locali- 
ties, though  they  failed  in  others.  From  this  it  was 
concluded  that  the  question  of  locality  was  all  im- 
portant, and  the  relative  value  of  varieties  was  to 
some  extent  lost  sight  of.  Some  twenty  years  of 
experience  resulted  only  in  establishing  the  fact 
that  in  a  few  scattered  localities  occasional  profit- 
able crops  of  almonds  could  be  produced.  These 
served  to  keep  alive  the  interest  in  almond  culture 
and  to  stimulate  efforts  to  extend  it. 

The  Hatch  Seedlings.— In  1878,  A.  T.  Hatch,  of 
Suisun,  Cal.,  planted  over  2,000  seedlings  of  the 
bitter  almond,  of  which  he  budded  all  but  about  300 
trees.  The  fruit  of  these  seedlings  varied  materially, 
and  Mr.  Hatch  exhibited  specimens  of  many  of  them 
at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  in  1885  and  at  the 
Sacramento  Citrus  Fair  in  1886.  At  both  of  these 
exhibitions  the  collections  attracted  much  attention, 
and  Mr.  Hatch  was  encouraged  to  propagate  from 
the  192  varieties  shown  four  that  were  selected  for 
their  distinctive  desirable  qualities,  namely,  "IXL," 
"  Ne  Plus  Ultra,"  "  Nonpareil,"  and  "La  Prima." 
Since  then  Mr.  Hatch  and  other  propagators  have 
found  occasion  to  say  many  good  words  for  later 
seedlings,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  list  of  varieties 
given  in  this  report.  With  the  introduction  of  these 
varieties,  almond  planting  again  increased  in  Cali- 
fornian,  and  is  now  being  tried  in  portions  of  Utah 
and  Arizona  with  some  degree  of  success. 

The  California  Product. — The  California  crop  in 
1891  was  estimated  at  1,000,000  pounds,  and  it  is 
stated  by  the  State  Board  of  Trade  that  the  crop 
netted  the  growers  more  per  pound  than  the  price 
of  the  imported  article,  because  of  its  superior 
quality.  In  that  year  the  growers  realized  in  the 
New  York  market  22*  cents  per  pound  for  "paper- 
shell,"  16  cents  for  "soft-shell,''  and  12  cents  for 

hard-shell  "  varieties. 

The  total  yield  in  successive  years  is  stated  by 
N.  P.  Chipman  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Yield  of  AlmomlK  in  California  from  ins.1;  to  in9i. 
Year.  Pound*. 
1885  1,060,000 

1886   600,000 

1887   500,000 

1888   450,000 

1889   450,000 

1890   198,067 

1891   572,000 

1892   600,000 

Importation  Continues.  —  The  importation  of  al- 
monds, however,  continues  to  more  than  keep  pace 
with  increased  production.  In  1855,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  almonds 
to  a  value  of  $250,000  were  imported,  while  in  1891 
the  importation  had  increased  to  7,497, 193  pounds, 
valued  at  $989,966,  and  in  1892,  6,371,015  pounds, 
valued  at  $995,764.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
production  of  almonds  in  this  country  does  not  yet 
exceed  one- tenth  of  the  quantity  consumed. 

CULTURE. 

The  essential  factors  of  successful  almond  culture 
in  California,  as  judged  from  our  reports,  would 
seem  to  be  in  their  order  of  relative  importance: 
Trustworthy  varieties,  suitable  climate  with  proper 
slope  or  exposure,  well-drained  soil,  and  good 
culture. 

Selection  of  Varieties.  —  For  profit  the  varieties 
planted  should  be  reliable  annual  croppers  under 
normal  climatic  conditions.  They  should  hull  easily, 
and  should  have  clean,  thin,  soft  shells,  with  smooth, 
bright,  plump  kernels.  Nuts  with  long  single 
kernels  are  preferred  to  those  with  double  or  triple 
ones  by  confectioners,  whose  purchases  of  these 
nuts  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  market  demand 
and  price.  They  pay  most  for  nuts  with  perfectly 
smooth,  plump  kernels,  the  size  of  the  nut  being  of 
secondary  importance.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  old  Languedoc  variety  is  less  sought  for  in  the 
markets  than  the  newer  California  sorts. 

Climate  and  Exposure. — After  widespread  trial  of 
the  Languedoc  and  other  old  varieties  it  has  been 
found  that  they  only  succeed  in  the  mild  climate  of 
Sonoma,  Solano,  Alameda,  and  Santa  Clara  counties, 
far  enough  removed  from  salt  water  to  be  out  of  the 
fog  belt  and  on  bench  or  hillside  situations,  avoiding 
low  lands  and  small  valleys.  This  region  can  be  con- 
sidered as  possessing  the  best  climate  for  the  al- 
mond yet  found  in  this  country.    The  fact  that  the 


newer  varieties  are  found  to  succeed  over  a  much 
wider  range,  including  orchard  sites  where  the  old 
varieties  have  utterly  failed,  and  extending  to  por- 
tions of  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and 
southwestern  Texas,  indicates  that  the  range  of 
probable  profitable  growth  of  the  almond  is  much 
broader  than  has  been  for  some  time  supposed. 

In  some  sections  a  northern  exposure  or  a  table- 
land is  preferred,  and  a  southern  or  southeastern 
exposure  is  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  the  earlier 
blooming  in  the  latter  locations  and  consequence 
danger  from  spring  frosts.  Many  growers,  how- 
ever, in  reporting  on  this  point,  regard  it  as  of  little 
importance  if  proper  varieties  are  planted. 

Soil. — The  soil  should  be  light,  warm,  and  well 
drained,  the  majority  of  growers  preferring  sand  or 
gravel,  though  a  few  reports  indicate  good  results 
on  adobe,  clay,  and  black  waxy  land.  The  almond 
grows  native  in  Syria  and  northern  Africa  in  very 
dry  and  stony  locations,  and  is  perhaps  capable  of 
enduring  greater  drought  than  any  other  other  of 
our  cultivated  fruit  trees.  But  large  and  profitable 
crops  are  only  secured  from  orchards  on  good  soils. 
In  a  dry,  warm  climate,  where  water  for  irrigation 
is  abundant,  the  yield  from  trees  planted  on  black 
loam  will  be  double  that  of  trees  on  dry  soil. 

Propagation. — The  almond  is  mainly  propagated 
by  budding  on  seedling  bitter  almond  stocks,  though 
peach  stocks  are  sometimes  used.  The  apricot  is 
condemned  as  a  stock  by  most  growers  because  of 
its  imperfect  union  with  the  scion.  The  method  of 
treating  seed  for  planting  is  by  ordinary  stratifica- 
tion either  in  sand  or  sawdust. 

Ordinary  nursery  culture  suffices,  and  shield 
budding  is  found  satisfactory,  the  process  being 
identical  with  that  used  on  the  peach.  The  most 
uniform  stand  of  trees  is  secured  by  budding  close 
to  the  ground.  The  northwest  side  of  the  stock  is 
preferred  for  the  insertion  of  the  bud  because  less 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 

The  Diehard. — Trees  should  be  removed  from 
nursery  to  orchard  at  the  earliest  practicable  age. 
Mr.  Hatch  reports  his  best  success  to  be  with  dor- 
mant buds,  although  greater  care  is  necessary  with 
these  than  with  trees  that  are  one  year  old  from  the 
bud  when  transplanted.  Before  planting  the  trees 
the  land  should  be  well  plowed  and  harrowed  as  for 
a  hoed  crop.  Trees  should  be  at  least  24  feet  apart 
each  way  on  strong  land.  The  rows  may  be  lined 
out  to  a  moderate  depth  with  a  two-horse  plow,  the 
intersections  where  the  trees  are  to  be  set  being 
determined  by  running  cross  furrows  just  ahead  of 
the  planting  in  order  that  the  soil  may  be  freshly 
turned  when  the  trees  are  planted.  It  is  a  safe  rule 
to  set  the  trees  about  1  inch  deeper  than  they  stood 
in  the  nursery.  If  dormant  buds  are  planted  the 
ground  should  not  be  filled  in  above  the  bud  until  it 
has  grown  to  the  height  of  a  few  inches.  In  all 
cases  the  roots  should  be  well  spread  and  fine  surface 
soil  should  be  well  distributed  between  and  above 
them  and  be  securely  firmed  down  to  prevent  drying 
out.  The  orchard  culture  needs  to  be  thorough  for 
the  best  results,  but  should  be  shall  ow  close  to  newly 
set  trees  as  well  as  in  older  orchards.  Carelessness 
in  regard  to  this  important  point  often  causes  ir- 
regular and  broken  orchards.  The  orchard  rows 
should  be  perfectly  straight  and  at  equal  distances 
apart,  as  time  is  thereby  saved  in  cultivating  the 
orchard,  and  much  accidental  injury  to  the  trees 
avoided. 

Pruning. — Pruning  at  planting  time  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  peach,  the  tree  being  cut  back  to  a 
straight  stem  and  the  side  branches  to  a  single  bud. 
Webster  Treat  cuts  back  his  transplanted  trees  to 
1-foot  from  the  ground  and  forms  the  head  of  three 
branches  grown  from  that  point.  This  secures  a 
larger  proportion  of  bearing  wood  and  tends  to  keep 
it  nearer  the  ground. 

Never  shorten  in  as  with  the  peach  and  apricot, 
for  the  almond,  like  the  prune,  bears  most  of  its 
fruit  on  the  long,  slender  outer  branches  and  the 
short  fruit  spurs  on  the  inside  of  the  tree.  These 
inside  twigs  will  not  die  out  as  in  the  peach  and 
apricot,  but  live  and  get  more  stubby  and  strong, 
bearing  almonds  every  year.  During  the  first  three 
years  enough  pruning  is  done  to  shape  the  trees, 
and  afterwards  only  to  remove  objectionable 
branches. 

Summer  pruning  is  to  be  avoided. 

It  has  been  found  true  with  the  Languedoc,  and 
is  suspected  in  the  case  of  some  other  varieties, 
that  the  fruitfulness  is  much  increased  by  planting 
intermingled  varieties,  so  as  to  secure  an  abundance 
of  pollen  at  the  proper  time.  Planters  will  do  well 
to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  planting  orchards. 

At  Fruiting  Age. — The  almond  comes  into  bearing 
at  from  two  to  four  years  from  budding,  or  at  about 
the  same  age  as  the  peach,  and  reaches  mature 
fruitage  at  from  seven  to  ten  years  old.  The  yield 
varies  . much,  depending  upon  location,  season,  age 
of  tree,  and  varieties.  At  Colusa,  Cal.,  2,000  trees 
of  mature  age  are  reported  to  have  produced  in 
1886  for  Alfred  M.  Newland,  24,000  pounds  of  hulled 
nuts,  an  average  of  12  pounds  per  tree.  From  one 
tree  he  gathered  76  pounds.  In  1890  this  same 
orchard  averaged  5  pounds  per  tree.  The  nuts 
begin  to  ripen  about  the  middle  of  August  in  that 
latitude.    J.  J.  Leeson,  Socorro,  N.  Mex.,  states 
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that  he  harvested  from  one  tree,  in  1889,  420  pounds 
ready  for  market.  A.  T.  Hatch,  of  Susiun,  Cal., 
reports  an  average  yield  of  from  20  to  30  pounds 
per  tree;  Ellwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
writes:  "Ten  pounds  (per  tree)  is  an  excellent 
crop  on  the  the  coast;  sometimes,  of  course,  it  will 
bear  40  or  50  pounds,  but  if  the  whole  average  5 
pounds  it  is  a  good  crop." 


THE  FIELD. 


Kafir  Corn  for  a  Dry  Year. 


In  the  Rural  of  May  16th  we  gave  an  interesting 
account  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Prof.  George- 
son,  of  Kansas,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  sorghum 
variety  known  as  Kafir  corn  for  hot  dry  regions 
where  some  moisture  can  be  found  in  the  soil.  This 
plant  has  been  grown  in  California  for  about  ten 
years  and  its  value  was  determined  by  the  Univer- 
sity Experiment  Station  as  has  been  fully  published 
in  earlier  issues  of  the  Rural.  We  wish  now,  how- 
ever, to  recur  to  the  subject  and  add  increased  em- 
phasis to  the  fact  that  it  should  be  planted  this  year 
more  freely  than  ever  in  parts  of  the  State  where  a 
short  rainfall  is  making  very  short  pasture,  and  very 
scant  hay  crops.  If  there  is  naturally  moist  land,  or 
if  even  a  small  area  can  be  well  wetted  down  by  irri- 
gation and  given  good  thorough  cultivation,  a  good 
crop  of  Kafir  corn  can  be  grown,  even  if  sown  as  late 
as  June.  We  do  not  doubt  many  of  our  readers  can 
pull  their  stock  through  this  year  by  energetic  re- 
course to  Kafir  corn. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  issued  a  special  bulletin  on  the  subject  in  which 
Prof.  Georgeson  goes  more  fully  into  the  description 
of  the  grain  and  its  uses  in  a  dry  hot  region. 

Characteristics,  Culture  and  Rws.-Kafir  corn  is  a 
native  of  South  Africa,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
African  tribe  known  as  Kafirs.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  group  of  plants  as  broom  corn  and  other  non- 
saccharine  sorghums.  It  was  introduced  some  ten 
years  ago  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  distributed  all  over  the  country.  It  was 
first  sent  to  the  Southern  States,  where  it  did  well, 
and  the  following  year  it  was  distributed  in  the  North 
also.  The  reports  from  these  trials  were  generally 
favorable.  In  California  it  was  highly  appreciated, 
and  soon  became  a  favorite  food  for  chickens.  The 
farmers  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  have  given  it  much 
attention  during  the  three  or  four  years  past,  and, 
finding  it  a  valuable  stock  food,  are  cultivating  it  on 
a  large  and  ever-increasing  scale.  Its  drought-re- 
sisting qualities  have  recommended  it  especially  to 
farmers  living  in  localities  too  dry  for  the  best  de- 
velopment of  corn. 

Varieties.—  There  is  at  present  a  lamentable  con- 
fusion in  the  names  of  the  so-called  nonsacchariue 
varieties  of  sorghum,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  many  should  be  classed  as  Kafir  corn.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  at  least  three  varieties  popularly  called 
Kafir  corn.    They  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Red  Kafir  Corn. — Plant  from  4  to  6  feet  tall,  ac- 
cording to  soil,  season  and   culture.    Stalk  close- 
jointed,  producing  9  to  14 
somewhat  rough,  and  stiffer 
plant  rarely  suckers,  but  it 

out  branches  from  the  upper  joints.  The  sheaths 
are  quite  generally  colored  red  or  purple  in  patches 
and  spots,  due  to  a  blight.  Head  upright,  long  and 
narrow,  always  pushing  clear  of  the  sheath  of  the 
upper  leaf;  spikelets  short,  compact  and  held  close 
to  the  head.  Seed  red  or  light  brovfn.  small,  almost 
round,  brittle,  starchy  and  packed  so  closely  in  the 
head  that  the  stems  and  hulls  are  scarcely  visible. 
Hulls  (glumes)  small,  thin,  brown,  coveriug  less  than 
half  of  each  seed. 

White  Kafir  Com.— Like  the  red  variety,  the  plant 
is  short-jointed  and  has  an  abundance  of  foliage,  but 
does  not  grow  quite  so  tall.  The  head  is  upright, 
slender,  compact,  but  frequently  fails  to  shoot  out  of 
the  enveloping  sheath,  the  portion  remaining  covered 
being  worthless,  as  it  either  fails  to  form  seed  or  the 
seed  formed  molds  or  spoils.  The  seed  is  white, 
slightly  flattened  sidewise,  starchy  and  pleasant  to 
the  taste.  The  hulls  are  gray  or  greenish  white, 
hairy,  somewhat  larger  and  more  conspicuous  than 
those  of  the  red  variety.  The  ripe  seed  shells  out 
readily  in  handling. 

Black-hulled  White  Kafir  Corn  (Africa,,  Millet).— 
Plant  like  the  foregoing.  Head  upright,  rather 
shorter,  broader  and  looser  than  that  of  the  red  sort; 
sometimes  narrow  below  and  broad  above,  making  it 
somewhat  club-shaped.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  spikelets  are  longer  than  those  on  the  white 
variety,  with  a  tendency  to  spread.  Seed  white, 
many  grains  having  a  reddish  or  brown  spot,  some- 
what larger  than  the  red.  Hulls  gray,  brown  or 
black,  hairy,  larger  than  the  hulls  on  the  red  sort. 
The  head  shoots  clear  of  the  enveloping  sheath. 

The  red  and  white  varieties  have  been  grown  at 
the  Kansas  station  for  several  years,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  Under  the  same  conditions  the  red 
variety  has  invariably  outyielded  the  white,  both  in 
grain  "and  fodder;  it  grows  some  6  to  9  inches  taller; 
it  matures  its  seed  a  little  earlier,  and  the  head  al- 
ways pushes  clear  of  the  upper  sheath;  it  does  not 


leaves.  Leaves  thick, 
than  corn  leaves.  The 
will  occasionally  throw 


shell  in  handling,  and  has  a  more  succulent  stalk. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  white  variety  has  a  pleas- 
anter  taste  and  produces  grain  which  is  not  at  all 
astringent,  and  is  therefore  better  relished  by  stock. 

The  black-hulled  white  Kafir  corn  has  only  been 
grown  in  Kansas  the  past  season,  but  it  appears  to 
have  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  red  variety,  and 
has  in  addition  a  white  seed.  The  seed  coat  also  is 
nonastringent,  a  characteristic  of  all  white  seed  of 
the  sorghum  tribe.  If  further  tests  show  that  the 
black-hulled  white  variety  yields  as  well  as  the  red,  it 
will  undoubtedly  take  the  lead. 

There  appears  to  be  a  strong  tendency  to  variation 
in  this  group  of  sorghums.  With  skillful  selection 
and  breeding,  varieties  could  doubtless  be  developed 
superior  to  any  now  known.  Great  care  in  the 
selection  of  seed  and  to  prevent  crossing  with  other 
sorghums  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion. 

Soils  and  Climate  Adapted  to  Kafir  Com. — Like  all 
other  crops,  Kafir  corn  yields  best  on  rich  land.  It 
responds  well  to  generous  treatment.  Its  culture, 
however,  is  not  limited  to  soils  of  certain  classes  and 
qualities.  It  may  be  grown  on  stiff  clay  and  on  light 
sand,  in  river  bottoms  and  on  poor  uplands,  and  it 
will  yield  profitable  returns  on  soil  too  poor  for  corn. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  recommendation  of  Kafir 
corn  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  produce  a  crop  on 
less  rain  than  is  required  for  corn,  and  that  it  is  not 
affected  so  disastrously  by  hot  winds.  It  is,  there- 
fore, especially  adapted  to  the  semi-arid  West,  where 
corn  succeeds  only  once  in  five  or  six  years  because 
of  hot  winds  and  drought.  It  is  owing  chiefly  to  this 
quality  that  its  culture  has  spread  so  rapidly  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  Hot  winds  are  the  main 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop  in  this  region, 
and  they  are  never  more  destructive  than  when  they 
happen  to  come  when  the  corn  is  tasseling.  They 
cause  the  pollen  to  dry  up,  and  the  silk  is  not  fertil- 
ized. Even  with  a  sufficient  rainfall,  a  few  days  of 
these  withering  blasts  from  the  southwest,  in  tassel- 
ing time,  may  reduce  the  yield  of  corn  50  per  cent. 
Kafir  corn  is  not  affected  in  the  same  way.  Fertil- 
ization takes  place  more  readily  and  the  whole  plant 
is  better  adapted  to  stand  dry  weather.  The  leaves 
are  thicker  and  coarser  than  corn  leaves,  and  do  not 
dry  out  so  readily;  they  are  closer  together  and 
partly  protect  each  other,  and  the  plant  is  not  so 
tall,  and,  therefore,  not  so  much  exposed.  When 
corn  has  once  been  stunted  by  drought  or  hot  wind, 
it  never  recovers.  Not  so  with  Kafir  corn.  It  may 
remain  stationary  and  curled  for  days  and  even 
weeks,  but  when  the  hot  winds  cease  and  rain  comes 
it  will  revive,  and  if  not  too  late  in  the  season,  will 
still  produce  a  crop  of  grain. 

While  it  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  southern 
and  middle  latitudes,  the  northern  limit  of  its  suc- 
cessful culture  is  as  yet  not  well  defined.  In  tests  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  the  season  ap- 
peared to  be  too  short  for  the  grain  to  mature. 
Henry  does  not  consider  it  suited  to  Wisconsin.  The 
Michigan  station  regards  it  as  inferior  to  corn  for 
forage.  Possibly  further  trials  may  cause  a  revision 
of  these  opinions,  but  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  wisest 
for  the  farmers  in  the  northern  tier  of  States  to 
grow  it  at  first  only  on  a  small  scale. 

Practical  Feeding  Tests.— The  feeding  value  of 
Kafir  corn  has  not  been  fully  worked  out.  So  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  the  Kansas  station  is  the  only  one 
which  has  as  yet  undertaken  feeding  experiments 
with  this  crop,  and  these  have  been  confined  to  the 
grain  of  the  red  variety.  The  results  are  summar- 
ized below: 

For  Pius.—  During  the  winter  of  1894-95  three  hogs, 
which  averaged  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
about  150  pounds  a  head,  were  fed  (1)  Kafir  corn 
meal,  (2)  corn  meal,  and  (3)  ground  wheat,  with  a 
view  to  compare  the  value  of  these  three  foods.  All 
feeds  were  stirred  in  enough  water  to  make  a  thick 
slop.  The  experiment  continued  for  77  days.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  Kafir  corn  lot  had  eaten  an 
average  of  545  pounds  per  head  and  gained  10(5  pounds 
per  head.  This  means  a  consumption  of  5.15  pounds 
of  feed  for  each  pound  of  pork  made.  The  corn 
meal  lot  had  eaten  573  pound  of  feed  per  head,  on 
which  each  had  made  a  gain  of  131  pounds;  or,  it  had 
taken  4.38  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain. 
The  ground  wheat  lot  had  eaten  564  pounds  of  feed 
per  head  and  gained  137  pounds,  which  is  equal  to  a 
consumption  of  4.11  pounds  of  feed  for  each  pound  of 
gain.  In  other  words,  100  pounds  of  corn  produced 
as  much  gain  as  117.64  pounds  of  Kafir  corn.  This 
is  not  a  flattering  showing  for  the  Kafir  corn. 

This  station  has  just  concluded  another  experi- 
ment in  the  same  line,  with  the  following  results: 
Four  lots  of  three  pigs  each  were  fed  for  the  same 
period  as  above,  77  days,  on  (1)  Kafir  corn  meal,  (2) 
a  mixture  of  one-third  soja  bean  meal  and  two-thirds 
Kafir  corn  meal,  (3)  corn  meal,  and  (4)  a  mixture  of 
one-third  soja  bean  meal  and  two-thirds  corn  meal, 
with  gains  as  shown  in  the  following  table 


corn  when  both  were  fed  alone,  but  when  mixed  with 
a  highly  nutritious  substance,  like  soja  bean  meal, 
the  growth  obtained  was  but  slightly  behind  that 


of  a  similar  mixture  with  corn  as  a  basis.  It  should 
be  stated  that  in  this  case  the  pigs  were  even 
smaller  than  in  the  former  trial.  They  averaged 
only  63  pounds  each  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

For  Cattle. — The  same  station  has  also  made  an 
experiment  with  Kafir  corn  as  feed  for  cattle.  Three 
pure-bred  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers,  which  were  to  be 
fed  for  the  butcher,  were  tied  up  in  the  stable  and  fed, 
one  on  Kafir  corn  meal  and  cut  corn  stover  and  two 
on  corn  meal  and  cut  corn  stover.  The  gains  of 
both  lots  were  small,  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
almost  fat  when  tied  up. 

During  the  first  six  weeks'  1  pound  of  live  weight 
was  gained  on  15.46  pounds  Kafir  corn  meal  and  1.65 
pounds  corn  fodder  for  the  heifer  fed  this  ration;  and 
1  pound  of  gain  was  made  on  18.47  pounds  of  corn 
meal  and  2.4  pounds  of  corn  fodder,  this  being  the 
average  of  the  two  in  the  corn  meal  lot.  Here  the 
Kafir  corn  made  decidedly  the  best  gain.  It  was 
apparent,  however,  that  they  could  not  be  fattened 
satisfactorily  on  these  rations. 

Kafir  Com  and  Alfalfa. — The  com  fodder  was, 
therefore,  changed  to  alfalfa,  and  oil  meal  was 
added  to  the  grain  ration  in  the  same  proportion  for 
both  lots,  and  with  this  change  the  experiment  went 
on  for  six  weeks  longer.  The  results  for  the  whole 
period  of  twelve  weeks  stand  as  follows:  The  heifer 
on  Kafir  corn  had  eaten  during  this  time  11  pounds 
of  Kafir  corn  meal,  0.54  pound  of  oil  meal,  0.68 
pound  of  fodder,  and  1.21  pounds  of  alfalfa  for 
each  pound  of  gain  she  made  or  a  total  of  13.43 
pounds  of  food  for  each  pound  of  gain.  The 
average  amount  eaten  by  the  two  on  corn  meal 
ration  for  each  pouud  of  gain  was  9.77  pounds  of 
corn  meal,  0.63  pound  of  oil  meal,  0.65  pound  of  corn 
fodder,  and  126  pounds  of  alfalfa,  a  total  of  12.31 
pounds  of  food  for  a  pound  of  gain.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  this  lot  ate  0.99  pound  of  oil  meal  and 
0.05  pound  of  alfalfa  for  each  pound  of  gain  more 
than  the  Kafir  corn  lot.  The  total  amount  of  Kafir 
corn  meal  eaten  was  1,199.28  pounds.  The  gain  was 
109  pounds.  The  average  amount  of  corn  meal  eaten 
per  head  was  1,422.35  pounds,  the  average  gain  be- 
ing 145.5  pounds. 

For  Horses  and,  Mules. — As  to  the  value  of  Kafir 
corn  as  feed  for  horses  and  mules,  Captain  H.  L. 
Scott,  of  Fort  Sill,  writes  under  date  of  March  17, 
1896,  that  two  6-mule  teams  (one  young  mules  and 
the  other  old)  used  continually  for  freighting  on  the 
road,  and  twelve  horses,  six  in  each  of  two  cavalry 
troops,  were  fed  exclusively  on  black-hulled  Kafir 
corn  and  hay  for  one  month  "  with  excellent  results." 

For  Other  Uses. — -"Many  farmers  in  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  report  that  they  have  grown  and  fed  Kafir 
corn  with  gratifying  success.  The  experiments  thus 
far  made,  however,  do  not  justify  the  statement 
sometimes  made  that  the  grain  is  equal  to  corn  as  a 
food.  It  should  be  ground  before  it  is  fed.  For  hogs 
it  is  best  to  make  the  meal  into  a  slop,  but  it  should 
be  fed  dry  to  horses  and  cattle.  The  fodder  has  not 
yet  been  experimentally  studied,  but  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep  eat  it  with  relish  and  do  well  on  it. 

The  grain  has  been  recommended  as  an  article  of 
human  food  and  several  mills  in  Kansas  have  put  in 
special  machinery  for  grinding  it.  Those  who  have 
tried  the  flour  assert  that  good  bread  and  excellent 
cakes  can  be  made  from  it.  Analysis  indicates  that 
this  product  is  similar  to  corn  meal  in  composition 
but  is  somewhat  deficient  in  protein. 

THE  APIARY. 

California  Beekeepers'  Exchange. 


Outline  of  an  essay  by 


J.  H.  Martin  at  San 
Institute. 


Jacinto  Farmers 


Gains  t>u  hog*  fed  Kafir  com. 


Lot  I, 
Kafir  corn 
meal. 
Pounds. 
110  60 
0.47 


Gain  of  lot,  77  days 
Daily  gain  per  pig 


Food  eaten  per  Ibdf  gain  .6.48 

Here,  again,  the  Kafir  corn 


vn  CtOfnpariB 
Lot  ~,  Kafir 
corn  meal 
and  soja 
bean  meal. 
Pounds. 
3(0.00 
1.64 
3.51 


,,'itli  other  foods. 

Lot  4.  corn 
meal  and 
soja  bean 
meal. 

P&unds. 
384.50 
1.64 
3.23 


Lot  3, 
com 
meal. 

I'm,  mis 
184.011 
0.79 
4  88 


fell  much  behind  the 


The,  California  Honey  Industry. — The  production  of 
honey  has  been  practiced  for  the  past  forty  years 
in  California  upon  what  might  be  termed  a  very 
loose  system.  There  has  never  been  a  season  since 
the  State  has  been  extens  ively  stocked  with  bees, 
that  the  output  of  honey  cou  Id  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained, and  for  statistics  in  relation  to  shipments  we 
have  to  depend  upon  figures  from  the  various  trans- 
portation lines.  The  same  lack  of  system  and  un- 
certainty prevails  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
colonies  of  bees  owned,  and  even  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  is  left  largely  to 
conjecture.  San  Bernardino  county  is  not  so  largely 
engaged  in  beekeeping  as  some  of  the  adjoining 
counties,  but  being  the  most  progressive  and  the 
largest  in  area,  it  has  not  allowed  the  beekeeping 
industry  to  remain  a  hidden  factor.  From  a  county 
official  I  find  fully  100  beekeepers,  owning  in  the 
aggregate  6,000  colonies  of  bees. 

The  yield  of  honey  for  the  past  year  was  325  tons, 
or  twenty-seven  carloads.  This  amount  of  sweet- 
ness should  have  brought  into  our  county  over  $35,- 
000,  but  owing  to  the  depressed  markets  and  the 
lack  of  system  in  marketing,  the  cash  received  will 
fall  below  $25,000,- 

When  we  cousider  that  the  above  statistics  apply 
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to  only  one  of  the  many  counties  of  our  State  the 
magnitude  of  the  industry  can  be  dimly  realized. 
In  Southern  California  there  are  over  1000  bee- 
keepers, and  the  product  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  R.  R.  statistics  is  over  7,000,000  pounds 
for  the  year  '95,  and  while  southern  California 
boasts  of  the  largest  area  and  variety  of  honey 
producing  plants,  and  honey  of  the  finest  quality, 
we  are  reminded  that  central  California  from 
Bakersfield  to  Fresno  is  becoming  a  large  producer 
of  honey  from  its  great  area  of  alfalfa  fields. 

One  Line  of  Progress  Open. — The  appliances  for 
the  management  of  bees  and  the  production  of  honey 
have  been  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can- 
not expect  any  further  startling  inventions  in  that 
direction  in  the  future.  There  is,  however,  a 
neglected  field  where  great  improvement  can  be 
made,  and  that  is  in  improved  methods  of  market- 
ing our  product,  and  the  most  healthful  signs  of  the 
times  is  the  wide  attention  this  subject  is  enlisting. 
California,  the  banner  State  for  co-operative  as- 
sociations, has  lately  added  to  the  list  the  Bee- 
keepers' Exchange. 

The  one  great  end  and  aim  of  our  Exchange  is  to 
bring  a  measure  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to  the 
honey  producer  and  his  family.  To  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  puts  corresponding  profits  into  the 
pockets  of  the  producer.  In  that  direction  the 
Exchange  reports  progress,  for  we  have  secured 
control  of  the  leading  supplies  used  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  bees,  and  every  member  can  save  a  large 
percentage  that  has  hitherto  gone  to  local  specula- 
tors. There  is  such  a  multitude  of  these  appliances 
used  that  this  feature  alone  would  warrant  the 
creation  of  an  exchange,  and  the  securing  of  a  large 
membership. 

New  Packages. — One  important  feature  of  reform 
sought  is  to  put  our  product  into  new  and  clean 
packages.  Hundreds  of  carloads  of  honey  have  in 
past  years  been  shipped  East  in  second-hand  gaso- 
line and  even  kerosene  cans.  The  Exchange  pro- 
poses to  supply  the  producer  with  new  cans  at 
reduced  rates,  and  if  he  cannot  comply  with  the 
excellent  regulation  be  will  have  to  stay  outside  the 
Exchange.  Another  radical  improvement  is  to  put 
our  best  grades  of  honey  into  small  packages  for 
the  retail  trade,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  brand 
of  the  California  Beekeepers'  Exchange  will  carry 
with  it  such  a  guarantee  of  quality  that  there  will  be 
no  suspicion  of  mixed  goods. 

What  is  to  he  Gained. — From  this  small  package 
proposal  there  is  much  to  encourage  us.  When  we 
consider  that  the  annual  output  of  honey  in  the 
United  States  is  only  about  63,000,000  pounds,  and 
the  population  70,000,000,  there  is  something  radic- 
ally wrong  in  our  present  .system  of  marketing. 
The  best  liquid  honey  produced  in  California,  or  the 
world,  commands  only  4  or  4$  cents  per  pound,  still, 
there  is  not  enough  produced  to  supply  one  pound 
per  capita  to  the  people  of  the  nation,  not  mention- 
ing a  large  foreign  market.  The  remedy  can  be 
found  iu  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  product; 
along  these  lines  the  Exchange  proposes  to  work. 
The  Exchange  is  purely  a  co-operative  association. 
It  is  not  a  joint  stock  company  where  a  few,  if  so 
disposed,  can  get  control  of  the  product  for  selfish 
ends,  but  every  member  has  equal  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. One  dollar  with  an  assessment  of  25  cents 
per  month  for  the  first  year  secures  a  membership 
certificate.  Every  member  agrees  to  market  his 
honey  through  the  Exchange,  the  latter  receiving  5 
per  cent  of  the  proceeds  for  handling  it.  Other 
features  too  numerous  to  mention  at  this  time  are 
embodied  in  the  by-laws  which  are  accessible  to 
beekeepers  and  others. 

TRACK  AND  FARM. 

Care  of  Mare  and  Foal. 


Now  that  horses  of  proper  form  are  going  to  be 
worth  more  money — for  all  agree  that  this  will  be 
the  case — it  is  timely  to  consider  how  to  produce 
young  horses  which  will  be  up  to  buyers'  views  in 
size  and  style.  Of  course,  the  breeding  of  the  par- 
entage is  a  ruling  factor  ;  but  with  the  horse,  as  with 
other  improved  stock,  feed  and  care  count  for  more 
than  is  usually  thought.  The  proceedings  of  the 
South  Australian  Agricultural  Bureau  has  a  paper 
on  this  subject  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Rowe,  which  has  sugges- 
tions which  are  applicable  everywhere.  He  sketches 
the  way  in  which  horses  are  often  treated  and  how. 
in  his  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  treated. 

The  Wrong  Way. — Oftentimes  the  mare  is  expected 
to  rear  the  foal  until  six  months  old  and  work  a 
greater  part  of  the  time,  the  same  as  any  other  horse, 
with  no  better  feed.  The  result  is  she  gets  poor  and 
weak  ;  while  the  foal,  instead  of  thriving,  is  a  stunted, 
miserable  thing,  in  the  same  condition  as  the  mother, 
no  matter  how  well  bred.  At  the  end  of  six  or  seven 
months  it  is  weaned  and  turned  out  into  a  paddock 
with  other  young  horses,  to  pick  and  do  for  itself, 
where  there  is  very  little  feed,  so  that  it  has  no 
chance  to  grow  into  a  nice,  shapely  horse,  but,  in- 
stead, is  all  legs  and  head.  At  two  or  three  years 
old  it  is  broken  in,  and  very  often  expected  to  do  the  i 


same  work  as  older  horses,  with  insufficient  feed ; 
and  turned  out  at  night  and  expected  to  get  its  own 
food,  when  there  is  little  else  but  sand  and  dirt ; 
brought  in  in  the  morning  with  dirt  and  sweat  all 
over,  never  cleaned,  not  even  the  shoulders  brushed; 
after  a  little  time  to  feed,  is  harnessed  up  just  as  it 
is,  and,  as  I  have  heard  some  say,  cleaned  down  with 
the  rein  or  whip.  The  result  is  that  the  animal  very 
soon  has  sore  shoulders  or  back.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  curing  them,  do  what  you  will ;  and  as  it  gets 
poor  and  weak  the  whip  or  reins  are  brought  into 
play,  until  the  poor  brute  is  knocked  up  and  unable 
to  do  a  reasonable  day's  work.  The  result  is  that 
such  animals  are  old  horses  at  the  age  of  10  or  12 
years,  and  considered  very  little  more  good. 

The  Right  Way. — The  mare  with  a  foal  should  re- 
ceive every  care  and  attention  in  the  form  of  good 
food  either  indoors  or  out.  If  she  is  worked  give  her 
a  little  extra  and  better  food,  so  that  she  is  kept  in 
good  condition,  and  she  will  rear  the  foal  well.  At 
the  end  of  six  or  seven  months  it  will  be  fit  to  wean, 
able  to  bear  the  changes.  But  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  you  wish  to  continue  what  you  have  be- 
gun the  foal  will  need  to  be  placed  where  it  has  good 
feed,  or  else  fed  at  least  once  a  day  with  a  little  hay, 
and  say.  half  a  gallon  of  oats  or  other  food  that  is  as 
good.  Then  at  two  years  and  six  months  old  you 
will  have  a  horse  that  is  worth  looking  at.  with  a 
good  constitution,  plenty  of  spirit,  and  fit  to  be 
broken  in. 

Hints  on  Breaking. — When  breaking  in  the  colt 
should  have  a  little  the  advantage  of  the  older  horse. 
If  too  free  it  is  a  good  plan  to  tie  it  back,  which  is 
j  very  simple  if  understood,  especially  when  worked 
between  two  others.  Take  a  short  strap,  say,  about 
15  inches  long,  net  a  round  ring  (a  hames  ring  will 
do)  and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  strap,  then 
double  it  and  rivet  together  just  so  that  the  ring  has 
room  to  work.  Then  fasten  or  rivet  the  strap  on  to 
the  rings  of  the  bit,  one  on  either  side,  so  that  the 
strap  will  come  around  under  the  horse's  jaw  like 
the  head  stall.  Get  another  strap  four  or  five  feet 
long,  put  a  spring  hook  on  one  end,  fasten  it  to  the 
ring  of  the  off-side  horse's  hame;  get  another  strap 
about  six  inches  long,  put  buckle  on  one  end  and 
spring  book  on  the  other,  and  place  it  on  the  near- 
side horse's  hame;  run  the  long  strap  through  the 
ring  that  you  have  placed  on  the  young  horse's 
bridle,  and  buckle  it  to  the  short  strap.  You  can 
regulate  as  you  like,  while  the  horse  can  move  his 
head  either  way.  By  this  means  you  can  keep  him 
on  a  level  with  the  others.  It  will  be  better  than 
letting  him  work  and  tear  when  there  is  no  need  for 
it.  If  you  should  have  to  wake  the  older  ones  up,  do 
it  quiety,  so  that  you  do  not  excite  the  young  one 
more  than  is  really  necessary.  In  fact,  it  is  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  a  driver  of  any  team  to  exercise  this 
discretion,  as  horses  vary  in  temperament  as  much 
as  man  does,  so  need  to  be  studied  in  their  fancies  if 
we  would  have  them  work  evenly.  It  is  also  one 
preventive  against  sore  shoulders. 

Care  and  Feed. — Every  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  collars  are  kept  clean,  both  for  old  and 
young  horses.  Their  shoulders  should  always  be 
cleaned  before  putting  on  the  collars.  We  shall  do 
well  to  set  our  boys  and  men  the  example  of  cleaning 
the  horses  in  the  morning  and  atteuding  to  their 
shoulders  at  dinner  time.  Some  will  say  it  is  too 
much  work,  but  does  not  the  horse  help  to  earn  our 
money  ?  If  so,  surely  he  is  worth  a  little  attention. 
Then  as  to  feeding.  1  say  it  is  better  to  feed  a  horse 
twice  than  to  put  in  a  great  heap  for  him  to  pick 
over  and  be  sickened  of,  as  he  will  eat  better  when 
the  feed  is  fresh.  A  man  that  has  any  regard  for 
the  poor  dumb  brute  will  not  think  it  a  hardship, 
but  a  pleasure.  If  the  horse  is  treated  as  above 
stated  and  worked  fairly,  at  ten  or  twelve  years  old 
it  will  only  be  in  its  prime.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  light  horses,  if  not  overridden  or  driven,  for  after 
that  age  they  will  be  more  trustworthy,  and  be  of  as 
much  value,  if  not  more.  I  have  horses  in  my  pos- 
session, both  light  and  heavy,  ranging  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-three  years  old,  that  are  able  to  do  a  fair 
day's  work  or  journey.  The  object  of  my  paper  is 
to  create  a  little  more  interest  in  our  horses,  for  it 
often  grieves  me  to  see  how  some  of  them  are 
abused,  when  if  the  owner  or  driver  who  worked 
them  would  only  consider  they  would  see  that  the 
fault  lies  at  their  own  doors. 


Feeding  Sheaf  Wheat  Not  Desirable. 


There  is  very  little  disposition  to  feed  grain  in  the 
sheaf  in  California,  because  in  our  practice,  in  the 
larger  grain  regions  at  least,  the  grain  never  gets 
into  a  sheaf  at  all.  It  is  either  headed  and  stacked 
for  the  thresher  with  nets  and  derricks  or  it  is  headed 
and  threshed  at  once  by  the  combined  harvesters. 
In  the  smaller  valleys  and  on  the  uplands,  however, 
threshing  with  the  self-binding  reaper  is  followed  to 
some  extent,  and  there  is  therefore  some  local  inter- 
est in  a  set  of  experiments  made  by  the  Oregon  Ex- 
periment Station  with  feeding  wheat  in  the  sheaf  to 
hogs  and  steers.  The  results  are  given  in  detail  in 
Bulletin  42  just  received,  and  any  reader  who  desires 


it  can  apply  to  Director  J.  M.  Bloss  at  Corvallis. 
We  shall  merely  give  the  general  conclusions  from 
the  two  sets  of  experiments. 

Observations  on  Pigs.—\.  It  was  plainly  seen  that 
the  pigs  fed  on  sheaf  wheat  did  not  relish  their  food. 
This  interfered  very  materially  in  obtaining  good  re- 
sults. An  animal  will  not  make  rapid  gains  in  flesh 
when  it  is  compelled  to  work  for  its  food.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  pig.  The  pigs  worked  from 
three  to  four  hours  daily  in  getting  their  food  from 
the  straw.  In  case  of  other  animals  this  might  not 
be  as  apparent,  for  they  might  require  some  of  the 
coarse  food  along  with  the  grain,  and  hence  would 
not  separate  the  wheat  from  the  straw  and  chaff. 
The  pigs  fed  on  the  mixture  would  eat  their  ration  in 
a  few  minutes  and  then  lie  down,  and  hence  all  the 
food  consumed  became  effective  in  the  production  of 
fat.  On  the  other  band,  in  lot  2,  rapid  assimilation 
was  prevented  by  length  of  time  employed  in  secur- 
ing the  food.  2.  Much  of  the  grain  eaten  by  the  pigs 
fed  on  sheaf  wheat  was  found  whole  in  the  excreta. 
It  was  not  masticated.  The  amount  found  whole  in 
the  excreta  was  not  as  great  as  when  pigs  are  fed 
on  clean  threshed  grain,  but  there  was  enough  to 
account  for  considerable  of  the  loss  in  the  weights. 

3.  The  pigs  fed  on  sheaf  wheat  were  not  quiet  in 
their  pens.  Their  appetites  seemed  to  never  be  fully 
appeased.  Hence,  they  were  in  constant  expectancy 
for  something.  This  unrest  prevented  the  proper 
digestion  and   assimilation  of  the  food  received. 

4.  More  time  is  required  in  caring  for  animals  fed  in 
this  way,  in  clearing  the  straw  from   the  pens. 

5.  The  feed  can  not  be  stored  in  as  small  quarters  as 
the  threshed  grain.  Mice,  rats  and  other  vermin 
will  destroy  more  of  the  wheat  in  the  straw  than 
when  threshed  and  properly  stored  in  bins. 

Conclusions  <>n  Pigs. — From  observations  and  facts 
obtained  in  experiments  in  feeding  sheaf  wheat  to 
pigs  we  are  to  conclude  that: 

1.  Pigs  do  not  like  sheaf  wheat. 

2.  The  wheat  is  not  well  digested. 

3.  It  costs  more  to  put  on  fat  with  sheaf  wheat 
than  with  ground  grain. 

4.  That  a  proper  mixture  of  grains  will  give  bet- 
ter results  than  a  single  grain. 

5.  The  animal  can  be  better  matured  when  fed 
with  ground  grain. 

6.  More  rapid  gains  can  be  made  with  ground  grain 
than  with  grain  in  the  sheaf. 

7.  The  animal  product  will  command  a  higher  price 
when  the  animal  has  been  fed  on  ground  grain,  be- 
cause it  will  be  better  matured.  A  fat  hog  is  worth 
more  in  the  market  than  a  lean  hog. 

Conclusions  on  Feediny  Sheaf  Wheat  to  Steers. — Ani- 
mals thus  fed  are  poorly  fitted  for  market.  It  was 
apparent  to  all  who  saw  the  animals  that  the  steers 
fed  on  sheaf  wheat  were  not  in  good  condition.  They 
did  not  mature  and  fill  out  with  fat  as  rapidly  as 
those  fed  on  the  chopped  grain.  Their  coats  were 
rough  and  their  horns  were  prominent.  I  believe 
headed  wheat  would  give  much  better  results  than 
wheat  in  the  sheaf.  It  was  not  the  chaff  and  fine 
parts  of  the  straw  that  gave  the  steers  so  much  con- 
cern, as  it  was  the  coarse  straw  which  they  were 
compelled  to  work  over.  The  following  are  the  con- 
clusions : 

1.  That  steers  will  not  gain  as  rapidly  on  sheaf 
wheat  as  when  fed  on  ground  grain. 

2.  That  the  animals  do  not  relish  the  sheaf  wheat. 

3.  It  costs  more  to  make  100  pounds  of  gain  in  live 
weight  on  sheaf  wheat  than  on  ground  grain. 

4.  The  difference  under  all  ordinary  circumstances 
is  sufficient  to  pay  for  threshing  and  grinding. 

5.  The  animals  can  not  be  as  well  matured  on  wheat 
in  the  sheaf  as  when  fed  ground  grain  ;  hence  a  less 
price  will  be  received  for  the  finished  product. 

6.  The  same  objections  to  storing  grain  in  this 
way  mentioned  under  pig  feeding  experiments  will 
hold  true  when  feeding  steers. 

7.  Better  results  can  be  obtained  by  feeding  sheaf 
wheat  to  steers  than  to  pigs. 

8.  Much  of  the  grain  consumed  is  not  digested.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  sour  the  animals. 

Another  Trouble  With  a  Teat. 


To  the  Editor  :-^A  three-year-old  cow  has  what  I  think  is 
too  small  an  opening  from  the  udder  Into  one  front  teat.  When 
pressed  hard  a  lump  slips  upward  out  of  the  hand  as  a  finger 
slipping  out  of  a  glove,  but  when  the  milk  is  all  down  there  is 
no  lump.  The  teat  fills  very  slowly  and  is  almost  useless. 
There  has  never  been  any  soreness.  What  can  I  do  in  the 
absence  of  a  veterinary  ?  W.  W.  Kellkt. 

Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 

ANSWER   BY   DR.  CRKELY. 

This  is  a  false  sinus.  Try  the  milk  in  a  tall  jar  for 
signs  of  blood  or  pus,  and  if  there  is  nothing  foreign 
to  milk  in  the  jar,  let  it  alone.  Dr.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue. 


Joe  Hibbard  of  Brown's  Valley,  says  the  Oroville 
Register,  a  few  years  ago  fenced  in  a  triangular  bit 
of  waste  land  which  embraced  eighty- five  acres.  He 
cleared  fifty  acres  and  planted  it  to  alfalfa.  Two 
years  ago  he  filled  two  barns  with  alfalfa  hay, 
doubled  the  number  of  his  stock  hogs  and  sold  hogs 
to  the  amount  of  $850.  He  rings  the  snouts  of  the 
hogs  and  then  lets  them  run  on  a  portion  of  the  al- 
falfa. He  thinks  there  is  far  more  money  in  hogs 
and  alfalfa  than  in  raising  grain. 
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In  the  University  of  California  Maga- 
zine Charles  H.  Shinn,  in  writing  of 
the  lavish  way  in  which  the  best  parts 
of  California  forests  have  been  cleared 
away,  states  that  in  the  Comstock 
mines  alone  enough  timber  has  been 
used  to  build  all  the  houses  needed  for 
a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants.  He  has 
seen  the  bottom  of  a  canyon  crowded 
for  miles  with  the  trunks  of  pines, 
from  each  one  of  which  a  few  flume 
blocks  or  a  log  of  butt  timber  had 
been  cut,  while  the  remainder  was  left 
to  decay.  Not  to  mention  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  most  magnificent 
coniferous  timber  known  to  man  de- 
stroyed by  fires  which  have  burned  out 
the  soil  itself  into  great  pits,  it  is 
stated  that  the  waste  of  timber  in  the 
redwood  districts  has  been  even  more 
appalling  than  it  has  been  in  the 
Sierras.  More  than  once  the  world's 
record  for  the  number  of  feet  cut  in 
the  day  has  been  broken  by  some  one  of 
the  sawmills  of  the  coast  redwoods.  So 
much  lumber  is  still  produced  by  rival 
mill  men  that  it  has  not  paid  for  cut- 
ting, and  some  of  the  large  California 
firms  of  lumber  men  have  become  bank- 
rupt. Enormous  trees  that  represent 
from  800  to  1000  years  of  symmetrical 
growth  have  been  sawed  up  with  no 
profit,  or  with  actual  loss,  when,  if 
they  had  been  left  to  stand  a  few  de- 
cades longer,  the  profit  might  have 
been  $1000  an  acre.  At  the  time  of 
the  American  occupation  of  California 
the  forests  covered  perhaps  50,000 
square  miles.  Half  of  this  has  been 
cut  over  or  is  inaccessible,  or  consists 
of  species  of  less  value  than  those 
which  have  heretofore  been  cut.  It  is 
often  asserted  that  California  still  has 
20,000,000  acres  of  magnificent  forest 
land,  but  the  truth  is  that  there  is  left 
hardly  15,000,000  acres,  and  much  of 
this  has  been  cut  away. 


The  scourge  of  domestic  animals 
known  as  the  tsetse  fly— including  six 
species — has  been  one  of  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  settlement 
of  Equatorial  and  Southern  Africa.  It 
swarms  in  hot,  low  lands  along  the 
river  banks,  eagerly  sucking  the  blood 
of  man  and  animals,  and  in  horses,  dogs 
and  cattle,  setting  up  a  wasting  fever 
that  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  On 
man  and  wild  animals  no  effect  is  pro- 
duced beyond  temporary  irritation.  The 
Natal  government,  through  Surgeon- 
Major  Bruce,  has  at  last  sought  out  the 
cause  of  the  mysterious  fly  disease,  or 
Nagana,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Zulus,  and 
finds  it  to  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the 
blood  of  a  flagellated  infusorian,  very 
closely  resembling  the  hsematozoon, 
described  by  Dr.  Lingard  as  the  cause 
of  "horse  surra,"  a  disease  of  horses 
— but  not  of  cattle — in  India.  The  flies 
inflict'no  injury  on  a  healthy  dog,  un- 
less they  have  previously  drawn  blood 
from  a  diseased  animal.  Where  the 
flies  obtain  the  parasite,  except  in  dis- 
eased animals,  which  are  not  known  in 
a  wild  state,  has  not  been  determined, 
but  the  fact  that  animals  safely  cross 
the  fly-country  at  night,  when  the  flies 
are  at  rest,  goes  to  prove  that  the  dis- 
ease is  not  transmitted  in  the  air. 
Arsenic  seems  to  have  so  marked  an 
effect  that  it  is  expected  to  serve  as  a 
preventive  in  future.  Dr.  Bruce  con- 
firms an  overlooked  observation — that 
the  flies  are  viviparous — a  fact  which, 
it  is  pointed  out,  makes  necessary  a 
continuous  supply  of  blood,  if  this  is 
their  only  food,  and  explains  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  flies  with  the  retreat 
of  the  large  game. 


The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  John  S.  Seymour,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31st,  1895,  was 
submitted  to  Congress  last  week.  It 
shows  that  aggregate  receipts  from  all 
sources  during  the  year  were  $1,245,- 
247,  expenditures  $1,084,496.  In  every 
year  since  18(51  there  has  been  a  sur- 
plus over  all  expenditures.  DuriDg 
the  year  there  were  issued  21,998  pat- 
ents and  designs,  exclusive  of  59  re- 
issues, and  inclusive  of  2049  issued  to 
foreigners,  1829  trade  marks  and  three 
prints  registered,  and  46,899  applica- 
tions filed  for  patents,  trade  marks, 
labels,  prints,  etc.  There  were  also 
12,348  patents  which  expired  and  3428 
patents  forfeited  for  non-payment  of 


final  fees.  The  four  foreign  countries 
leading  in  the  number  of  patents 
issued  to  their  citizens  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  :  England,  614;  Germany, 
539;  Canada,  302;  France,  202.  In  the 
United  States  the  States  leading  in  the 
number  of  patents  issued  to  their  citi- 
zens are  :  New  York,  3529;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2246;  Illinois,  2130;  Massachu- 
setts, 1259;  Ohio,  1233.  During  the 
past  twenty-five  years  twenty-five  in- 
ventors have  been  granted  more  than 
one  hundred  patents  each,  the  whole 
number  granted  to  them  within  that 
period  being  4894.  In  these  "  Wizard  " 
Thomas  A.  Edison  of  Orange,  N.  J., 
leads  with  711,  Elihu  Thomson,  the 
electrician,  coming  next.  The  great- 
est activity  of  the  year  was  shown  in 
detail  inventions  and  accessories  to 
bicycles  and  in  machines  and  processes 
for  making  the  parts.  Pneumatic  tires 
have  attracted  the  inventor  because  of 
their  almost  universal  use  on  sulkies 
as  well  as  bicycles. 

The  great  telescope  of  the  Berlin 
exhibition,  when  completed,  will  have 
two  objectives — one  of  43  inches  aper- 
ture and  about  20  feet  focus,  the  other 
of  28  inches  aperture  and  68  feet  focus 
— in  one  mounting.  It  will  have  no 
dome,  but  will  be  curiously  mounted  in 
an  immense  cylinder,  supported  only 
at  the  inner  end. 


What  is  probably  the  largest  vein 
of  coal  in  the  world  occurs  at  the  strip- 
pings  near  Shenandoah,  Pa.  It  is  50 
feet  thick,  and  so  near  the  surface  that 
it  is  simply  quarried  like  stone.  No 
fewer  than  7,145,000  tons  of  coal  were 
extracted  from  it  last  year  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany.   

TROLLEY  CARS  AND  PILLS. 


From  the  Evening  News,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Anna  Burns,  of  338  Pine  Street,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  is  a  decidedly  pretty  brunette, 
twenty-six  years  old,  tall,  and  a  pleasant  con- 
versationalist. On  the  ground  floor  of  her 
residence  she  conducts  a  well-ordered  qandy 
store.  When  our  reporter  visited  her  store, 
she,  in  response  to  a  question,  told  him  a  very 
interesting  story. 

"Until  about  two  months  ago,"  she  began, 
"  I  enjoyed  the  very  best  of  health,  and  could 
work  night  and  day,  if  necessary.  Suddenly, 
and  without  any  apparent  cause,  I  began  to 
suffer  from  intense  pains  in  my  head,  in  my 
limbs  and  temples.  Almost  distracted  with 
this  seemingly  never  ending  pain,  I  tried  cure 
after  cure,  prescription  after  prescription  and 
almost  a  gallon  of  medicine  of  all  kinds.  Noth- 
ing did  me  any  good.  In  fact,  I  became  worse. 
The  knuckles  of  my  hands  soon  became 
cramped  and  the  pain  in  my  hips  became  more 
and  more  distressing  each  day.  Business  in 
the  store  had  to  be  attended  to,  however, 
and  so  I  was  obliged,  suffering  as  I  was,  to 
keep  more  or  less  on  my  feet,  and  occasionally 
I  was  forced  to  go  out.  This  was  the  ordeal  I 
dreaded.  Each  time  I  went  out  I  trembled 
when  I  came  near  the  car  tracks,  for  my  pain 
at  times  was  so  severe  that  I  was  obliged  to 
stand  perfectly  still  no  matter  where  I  was. 
On  one  occasion  I  was  seized  in  this  way 
while  I  was  crossing  the  tracks  on  Market 
Street,  and  there  I  stood  perfectly  rigid, 
unable  to  move  hand  or  foot,  while  a  trolley 
car  came  thundering  along.  Fortunately,  it 
was  stopped  before  it  struck  me,  but  the 
dread  of  it  all  lasted  as  long  as  my  pain,  for  I 
never  knew  when  crossing  the  tracks  whether 
I  would  not  drop  to  the  ground  and  be  crushed 
to  death.  My  anxiety  to  get  well  grew  apace 
and  I  had  about  given  up  in  despair  when  I 
saw  in  the  Evening  News  one  day  an  advertise- 
ment of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills.  Here  was 
something  I  hadn't  tried  before,  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  getting  to  the  nearest  drug  store. 
There  I  paid  fifty  cents  for  a  box  of  these 
truly  wonderful,  health  restoring  pills.  Be- 
fore I  had  finished  taking  half  of  the  pills  I 
began  to  feel  relieved;  the  pains  in  my  hips 
gradually  disappeared,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  many  days  I  felt  as  if  there  was  some  hope. 
I  continued  to  take  the  pills,  and  the  more  I 
took  the  better  I  felt.  I  finished  one  box,  got 
another,  and  now,  having  taken  only  a  few  of 
the  second  fifty  cents'  worth,  I  am  free  from 
all  pain  and  as' happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Since 
I  began  to  take  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  I 
have  gained  thirty  pounds,  and  now  when  I 
cross  the  car  tracks  I  don't  care  if  there  are  a 
dozen  vehicles  nearby.  It  is  a  great  relief,  I 
assure  you,  and  suffering  humanity  has  a 
never-failing  friend  in  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People.  I  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.    I  speak  from  experience." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also  a 
specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities  and  all  forms 
of  weakness.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical 
cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry, 
overwork,  or  excesses  of  whatever  nature. 
Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose 
bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50, 
and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y, 


INSURE  WITH  THE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

ASSETS  $3,500,000 


Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co. 


INVALUABLE  TO  HORSE  OWNERS, 

Because  it  is  always  reliable,  It  Is  a  speedy,  safe  and  positive 
cure  for  Colic,  Curb,  Splints,  Bruises,  Shoe  Boils,  Callous  of  all 
kinds,  Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  etc.  Used  and  highly  rec- 
ommended by  prominent  horsemen. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  a  sure  specific  for  lameness.  It  never  produces  any  soar  or 
blemishes.    Warranted  to  satisfy. 

Readville  Trotting  Park,  Mass.,  March  23,  1893. 
Dr.  S.  A  Tuttle,  V.  S.: 

Dear  Sir— I  have  used  your  Elixir  for  the  past  ten  years,  in  the 
diluted  form,  for  a  leg  and  body  wash.  I  consider  It  the  best 
wash  for  keeping  horses  from  soring  up.  Horsps  done  up  with 
this  wash  are  much  less  liable  to  take  cold  than  when  done  up 
with  witch  hazel  or  any  other  wash  I  ever  used.        J.  H.  NAY. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Sore  Throat, 
and  all  joint  affections. 

Sample  of  either  Elixir  sent  free  for  3  two-cent  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  50  cents  buys  either  Elizir  of  any  druggist,  or  sent  di- 
rect on  receipt  of  price. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  E.  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfq.  Co. 

MAKERS  OP 

WIRE 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 


WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE '.  8  AND  10    PINE  STREET. 
FRANK  L.  BROWN,  PACIFIC  COAST  AGENT. 


CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 


UP    TO  DATE! 


SAVE 
MONEY 


T™"  DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

FOR  POIA/ER. 


THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per  honr.  It  Is  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  In  the  following  table,  and  which  Is  based  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  five-horse  power  Gasoline  Engines,  using  gasoline  (74°).  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  paracrine  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas,  ten  hours'  run,  1000  feet  12  00 

Gasoline  (74  deg.),  ten  hours'  run.  SH  gallons  @  14c   1  25 

Coal  Oil,  ten  hours'  run.  t\i  gallons  @  10c   75 

Crude  Petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  1(!  gallons  @  3c   48 

Crude  Petroleum  (36  deg.),  parafflne  base.  13  gallons  @  6c   65 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7  gallons  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon=»21  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours'  run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  parafflne  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  60  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  5  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  amlnlmum.  Crude  petroleum  with  parafflne  base  at  l-10c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  Mc  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  l^c  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2Hc  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND   FOR   CIRCULARS   AND  PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    M'E'G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Sleep. 


When  to  soft  sleep  we  give  ourselves  away, 
And  in  a  dream  as  in  a  fairy  bark 
Drift  on  and  on  through  the  enchanted  dark 
To  purple  daybreak— little  thought  we  pay 
To  that  sweet  bitter  world  we  know  by  day. 
We  are  clean  quit  of  it,  as  is  a  lark 
So  high  in  heaven  no  human  eye  can  mark 
The  thin  swift  pinion  cleaving  through  the 
gray. 

Till  we  awake  ill  fate  can  do  no  ill. 
The  resting  heart  shall  not  take  up  again 
The  heavy  load  that  yet  must  make  it  bleed ; 
For  this  brief  space'  the  loud  world's  voice 
is  still — 

No  faintest  echo  of  it  brings  us  pain. 

How  will  it  be  when  we  shall  sleep  indeed  i 

—Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


A  Cradle  Song. 


There's  a  baby  moon  rocking  far  up  in  the 

And  the  night  wind  is  blowing  a  soft  lullaby ; 
And  down,  away  down,  in  a  mossy-lined  nest, 
Are  five  little  birdies 'neath  mother's  warm 
breast. 

O  hushaby,  little  one,  sleep: 

Enfolded  in  arms  that  a  loving  hold  keep 
Another  wee  baby  is  rocking  to  sleep. 
A  soft  golden  head  presses  close  to  my  heart, 
And  darkly  fringed  eyelids  just  drowsily  part. 
O  hushaby,  little  one,  sleep! 

The  tiny  star  candles  are  lighting  the  way 
For  birdies  and  elves  that  to  Sleepy  Town 
stray. 

But  my  baby's  stars  are  his  mother's  brown 
eves, 

That  love-light  his  path  as  to  dreamland  he 
hies. 

O  hushaby,  little  one,  sleep! 

The  silver  moon- baby  sinks  slowly  in  the  west, 
The  chirping  is  hushed  in  the  little  brown 
nest, 

And,  swinging  and  swaying,  with  eyes  clos- 
ing fast, 

My  little  one  crosses  the  border  at  last. 

O  hush  thee,  my  little  one,  sleep ! 

—Outlook. 


Ann  Ray's  Pies. 

There  is  to-day  in  the  West  a  large 
and  beautiful  city,  where  thirty-five 
years  ago  there  was  but  one  shabby 
log  hut  house  of  two  rooms. 

That  house  was  built  by  my  father, 
with  the  little  help  my  mother,  my 
brother  and  old  Ann  Ray  could  give 
him.  I  was  nine  years  old  at  that 
time,  and  my  brother  David  a  year  and 
a  half  older,  so  our  assistance  did  not 
count  for  much. 

My  mother's  time  was  mostly  taken 
up  in  cooking  and  in  caring  for  a  little 
sister  three  years  old.  Old  Ann  Ray 
was  a  great  help,  however.  She  was 
as  strong  as  a  man  and  liked  to  do 
men's  work. 

We  had  come  from  Ohio  to  the  far 
West.  We  had  lived  on  a  farm  and  old 
Ann  had  lived  in  a  tumble-down  hut  in 
the  woods  about  a  mile  from  our  house. 
She  wove  carpets,  dug  herbs  for  drug- 
gists, and  did  all  kinds  of  rough  work  for 
a  livelihood.  Sometimes  she  made  a 
full  hand,  working  in  the  fields  in  har- 
vest time. 

Her  husband  had  been  dead  for  many 
years  and  she  had  no  children.  Every- 
body knew  her  as  "  Old  Ann."  Rarely 
indeed  was  she  spoken  of  as  Mrs.  Ray, 
and  she  liked  to  be  called  Ann  even  by 
children. 

A  few  days  before  we  were  ready  to 
start  for  our  new  home,  Ann  Ray  sur- 
prised my  parents  by  coming  to  our 
house,  and  saying,  in  her  blunt  way: 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watters,  I've  come 
over  to  ask  a  favor  of  you." 

"Indeed,"  said  my  father,  thinking 
that,  at  most,  Ann  wanted  nothing 
more  than  some  of  the  household  effects 
we  were  giving  away. 

"  Yes,"  Ann  said;  "an'  I'll  tell  you 
right  out  what  it  is.  1  want  to  go  out 
West  with  you  folks.  I'd  try  not  to 
be  any  trouble,  and  I'd  help  you  all  I 
could.    I  wish  you'd  let  me  go.' 

There  was  a  pathetic  tone  in  her 
lowered  voice,  and  her  eyes  shone 
strangely  as  she  went  on: 

"  I  aint  got  nothing  to  keep  me  here, 
an'  you've  alius  been  good  and  kind  to 
me.  I  think  likely  I  could  be  a  good 
deal  of  help.    I'm  real  strong  yet." 

Father  was  a  man  who  spent  little 
time  in  coming  to  a  decision  about  any- 


thing, and,  after  a  few  minutes'  consul- 
tation aside  with  my  mother,  he  said: 

"Very  well,  Ann;  youmay  go.  Can 
you  be  ready  in  two  days  ?" 

"  I  could  be  ready  in  one,  sir,  or  in 
an  hour,"  replied  Ann,  gratefully.  "I 
don't  think  you'll  ever  be  sorry  you 
took  me.  I  kin  be  a  sight  of  help  to 
you." 

And  so  she  was.  She  was  wonder- 
fully strong  for  a  woman  nearly  sixty 
years  old,  and  as  willing  as  she  was 
strong. 

Ann  was  exceedingly  ill-favored  in 
her  personal  appearance,  but,  as 
beauty  is  far  below  character  in  value, 
and  as  it  is  the  thing  we  care  for  least 
when  friends  are  true,  I  would  not 
refer  to  the  homeliness  of  this  true 
friend  of  my  boyhood  had  not  her 
marked  plainness  of  face  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  story  I  am  to 
tell  you. 

We  went  from  Ohio  to  the  Missouri 
river  by  rail  and  stage  coach.  Then 
we  bought  a  heavy  "prairie  schooner  " 
wagon  and  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and  went 
on  our  way  over  the  plains  in  company 
with  several  wagon  loads  of  emigrants 
bound  for  various  parts  of  the  far 
West. 

The  Indians  were  a  constant  menace 
to  wayfarers  over  the  plains  in  those 
days,  and  we  had  several  exciting  In- 
dian scares,  but  nothing  at  all  serious 
came  of  them. 

Ann  was  as  brave  and  bold  as  a  lion, 
excepting  where  Indians  were  con- 
cerned. "I  ain't  a  mite  afeered  o' 
snakes,  nor  dogs,  nor  lions,  nor  no 
other  varmint  what  walks  on  four  legs, 
nor  yit  on  two,  'cepting  Injuns,  an'  I 
am  afeerd  o'  them.  I  don't  want  my 
skelp  lifted  by  em,  nor  to  be  hacked 
all  to  pieces,  inch  by  inch,  nor  to  be 
roasted  in  a  slow  fire  like  they  treat 
them  they  get  hold  of — the  rascals  ! " 

Soon  after  entering  the  boundaries 
of  Colorado  we  parted  from  those  with 
whom  we  had  journeyed  across  the 
plains,  and  went  on  our  way  alone 
toward  the  foothills  of  the  mountains, 
bound  for  a  certain  spot  in  the  moun- 
tains that  my  father  had  visited  ten 
years  before.  He  felt  sure  that  there 
was  gold  in  paying  quantities  there, 
and  he  was  determined  to  do  some 
prospecting  in  that  neighborhood  be- 
fore winter  set  in. 

The  close  of  an  August  day  found  us 
far  up  a  dark,  homely  mountain  gulch, 
miles  from  any  neighbor,  as  far  as  we 
knew. 

Father  went  to  work  to  build  the 
little  cabin  to  which  I  referred  in  the 
beginning  of  this  story,  and  old  Ann 
helped  him. 

She  could  handle  an  ax  or  a  hammer 
as  well  as  a  man. 

Then  followed  some  lonely  and  anx- 
ious months  for  us  all.  Father  would 
be  away  on  the  mountains  prospecting 
all  day,  and  was  sometimes  gone  three 
and  four  days  at  a  time. 

We  had  lived  six  months  in  the  cabin 
when  my  father  came  home  after  an 
absence  of  four  days  in  the  mountains, 
and  said  to  my  mother  : 

'Martha,  you  never  could  guess 
whom  I  found  living  in  an  elegant  and 
pretentious  mansion  like  ours  in  a 
gulch  about  twelve  miles  from  here." 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  I  could,"  re- 
plied mother. 

"Your  cousin,  Hattie  Rice,  and  her 
family." 

"Hattie  Rice!"  cried  mother,  joy- 
fully ;  "  and  I  haven't  seen  her  for  five 
years,  and  we  were  like  sisters  when 
we  were  girls.  Why  didn't  you  bring 
her  home  with  you  ?  It  seems  like  years 
since  I  saw  any  one  from  home.  I  must 
see  Hattie  soon." 

"So  you  shall,"  replied  father.  ' '  Hat- 
tie's  little  boy  fell  and  broke  his  arm 
last  week,  so  she  cannot  leave  him,  but 
I  promised  her  that  I  would  bring  you 
over.  They  have  just  moved  up  into 
Led  Horse  Gulch,  and  there  is  a  good 
wagon  road  all  of  the  way.  We  will 
take  a  yoke  of  the  oxen  and  the  wagon 
and  go  to-morrow." 

We  were  at  that  time  daily  expecting 
the  arrival  of  a  brother  of  father's  and 
his  family  from  Ohio,  and  father  did 
not  want  our  Uncle  Hiram  to  come 
and  find  no  one  at  the  cabin,  so  it  was 
arranged  that  Ann  Ray  and  my  brother 
and  I  should  remain  at  home. 


"  Am  I  afeerd  to  stay  ?  "  said  Ann. 
"Afeerd  o'  what?  All  I  am  afeerd  of 
is  Injuns." 

"I  was  assured  yesterday,"  replied 
father,  "  by  an  old  miner  who  has  been 
here  for  two  years,  that  we  had  noth- 
ing at  all  to  fear  from  Indians  in  this 
gulch.    He  says  there  are  none  here." 

"I  aint  a  mite  skeered  o'  anything 
else,  then,"  said  Ann,  with  a  look  of 
infinite  relief* j  "  you  an'  Mrs.  Watters 
and  the  little  girl  go  an'  have  a  nice 
time,  an'  the  boys  an'  I  will  get  along." 

So  my  father  and  mother  went  away, 
happy  in  the  thought  that  all  would  be 
well  with  us  while  they  were  gone. 

They  had  been  gone  six  hours,  but 
Hugh  and  I  missed  them  sadly. 

Our  resources  of  amusement  were 
limited  in  that  dreary,  desolate  place. 
A  few  days  before  we  had  gone  up  the 
mountain-side  a  short  distance  above 
the  house,  and  had  begun  digging  a 
mine. 

We  were  there  digging  away  with 
an  old  pick  and  a  shovel,  when  Hugh 
suddenly  cried  out,  with  a  little  gasp- 
ing shriek: 

"  Oh,  Walter  !  "—Indians  !  " 

I  know  that  I  must  have  been  as 
white  as  a  sheet,  as  I  looked  in  the  di- 
rection Hugh  pointed  with  one  trem- 
bling finger. 

Coming  around  a  curve  in  the  trail 
were  three  Indians  in  regular  Indian 
garb— red  blankets,  beads,  paint,  feath- 
ers and  all ! 

With  a  yell  about  as  loud  and  terri- 
fying as  any  of  the  Indians  could  have 
given,  Hugh  and  I  rushed  madly  toward 
our  cabin  and  entered  it,  screeching 
out: 

"Oh,  Ann!  Ann!  Indians!  In- 
dians ! 

"  Injuns  ?  -  screamed  Ann.  "Where  ? 
Oh,  good  land  o'  mercy  !  Oh  !  Oh  !  " 

She  had  gone  to  the  door  and  had 
seen  them  coming  toward  the  cabin. 
Without  stopping  to  even  close  the 
outer  door,  she  dragged  us  into  the  in- 
ner room  of  the  cabin,  closed  and  bolted 
the  door  between  it  and  the  other 
room,  and  stood  with  her  back  to  it 
and  her  arms  spread  out  in  feeble  de- 
fense, while  her  face  was  like  that  of  a 
corpse. 

"  Injuns  !  Injuns  !  "  she  kept  whisper- 
ing with  bloodless  lips.  "  I  aint  a  bit 
skeered  of  any  other  critter,  but  I  am 
skeered  to  death  of  Injuns.  Mercy, 
goodness  on  us,  I  am  too  skeered  to 
know  what  to  do  !  " 

She  turned  suddenly  and  peered 
through  a  small  knot-hole  in  the  door, 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

"They're  comin'  into  the  house," 
she  gasped.  "  Three  of  'em,  an'  mebbe 
there's  a  million  more  outside.  Oh, 
good  land  o'  Canaan  !  What  shall  I 
do?" 

She  said  this  with  her  hands  clasped 
and  her  eyes  unlifted  as  if  it  were  a 
prayer,  and  I  think  she  meant  it  for  a 
prayer. 

She  turned  and  peered  through  the 
knot-hole  again,  looking  through  it  for 
quite  a  long  time.  When  she  faced  us 
again,  she  said  in  a  steadier  but  still 
whispering  voice: 

"  They're  into  the  cupboard  eating 
up  ev'rything  they  can  lay  their  fingers 
on.  "  There  won't  be  even  a  bit  o' 
that  bacon  left.  It's  a  shame  to  have 
them  shif'less  things  eat  it  all  up,  an' 
—let  them  pies  pe  .'  I  declare  if  they 
aint  into  those  nice  dried  peach  pies 
I've  just  made  out  o'  the  very  last 
dried  peaches  we've  got.  Oh,  it's 
more'n  mortal  flesh  kin  stand  to  see 
'em. 

"I  dried  them  peaches  myself,  an' 
they're  all  peeled  peaches,  too,  an'  I 
didn't  dry  em  nor  make  em  into  pies 
for  a  passel  o'  Injuns.  Let  them  be,  I 
tell  you !  " 

Ann  called  out  sharply  and  boldly, 
knocking  on  the  thin  board  partition 
with  her  knuckles. 

"  Go  right  out  o'  this  house  !  "  she 
called  loudly.  "  Aint  you  got  any  more 
manners  than  to  help  yourself  to  other 
folks's  vittles  like  that  ?   Go  away  ! " 

"  Ugh  !  Ugh  ! "  came  from  the  other 
room.    "  Good  !  Good  !  " 

There  was  a  stout  hickory  stick 
about  four  feet  long  in  a  corner,  a 
stick  father  intended  using  in  making 
bows  for  the  ox  yoke  when  needed. 
Ann  seized   this  formidable  weapon, 


and,  to  our  unspeakable  suprise  and 
terror,  flung  open  the  door  and 
screamed  out  in  a  perfectly  awful 
voice: 

"Now,  you  let  them  pies  be  and  cl'ar 
yourselves  !  Cl'ar  right  out  o'  this  !  " 

One  of  the  Indians  turned  with  a 
whole  pie  in  his  hand,  shook  his  head 
and  said: 

"  Eat  heap  !  Good  !  Good  ! " 

"You'll  not  think  this  stick  is  very 
good  when  I  lay  it  over  your  back," 
said  Ann.  '  I  won't  stand  this  an- 
other second.  Git  out !  I  aint  afeerd 
of  you  now  !    Scatter  ! 

With  her  sleeves  rolled  up  to  her 
shoulders  and  her  extremely  homely 
face  aflame  with  wrath,  Ann  was  a 
sight  that  appalled  even  Hugh  and  £ 
Never  had  her  almost  grotesque  home- 
liness seemed  so  marked  as  now.  Even 
the  Indians  were  impressed  by  it,  for 
one  of  them,  who  had  not  even  deigned 
to  turn  his  face  toward  her,  now  faced 
her  and  said  with  a  start : 

"  Ugh  !  ugh  !  ugly  !  ugly  I" 

"I'll  let  you  know  who's  ugly!" 
called  out  Ann,  boldly,  as  she  swung 
her  club  vigorously  and  brought  it 
down  with  telling  force  on  the  back  of 
the  Indian,  whose  remarks  had  been  so 
uncomplimentary.  He  dropped  the 
pie  in  his  hands  and  fled  with  a  yell, 
followed  by  his  two  comrades,  who  had 
their  speed  accelerated  by  ringing 
whacks  from  Ann's  club. 

Her  voice  was  higher  and  higher  and 
seemed  more  terrifying  as  she  raced 
after  them,  screaming:  "Cl'ar  your- 
selves !    Out  o'  this  now  !" 

The  Indians  disappeared  around  a 
curve  in  the  trail.  Then  Ann  came  hot 
and  panting,  back  to  the  cabin,  saying 
scornfully : 

"  I  think  I  see  myself  drying  peaches 
an'  fetchin'  'em  fifteen  hundred  miles 
an'  makin'  'em  into  pies  fer  sich  a 
shif'less  passel  as  that  !  I'd  let  'em 
know  diff  rent  from  that  if  there  was  a 
million  of  'em.  I've  alius  thought  that 
the  sight  of  Injuns  would  skeer  me  to 
death,  but  I  hadn't  lotted  on  seein'  'em 
into  my  pies,  an'  now  I  ain't  afeerd  of 
'em  at  all." 

We  knew  later  that  the  three  Indians 
belonged  to  a  tribe  of  lazy,  shiftless  and 
comparatively  harmless  lot  of  redskins, 
living  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
but  Ann  did  not  know  nor  care  to  what 
tribe  they  belonged  when  she  assailed 
them. 

Later  on  we  had  some  exciting  Indian 
experiences,  but  Ann  Ray's  fear  was 
gone,  and  she  seemed  anxious  to  get 
among  them  with  her  club,  even  though 
they  had  not  been  guilty  of  laying  hands 
on  her  precious  dried  peach  pies. — 
Household. 


Popular  Science., 


The  late  Richard  A.  Proctor  stated 
that  our  earth  receives  only  the  one 
two-billionth  part  of  the  heat  of  the 

sun. 

Camels  are  perhaps  the  only  animals 
that  cannot  swim.  Immediately  upon 
entering  the  water,  it  is  said,  they 
turn  on  their  backs  and  are  drowned. 

The  reason  given  that  birds  do  not 
fall  off  their  perch  is  that  they  cannot 
open  the  foot  when  the  leg  is  bent. 
Look  at  a  hen  walking,  and  you  will 
see  it  close  its  toes  as  it  raises  the  foot, 
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and  open  them  as  it  touches  the 
ground. 

The  owl  has  no  motion  in  the  eye,  the 
globe  of  which  is  immovably  fixed  in  its 
socket  by  a  strong,  elastic,  hard,  car- 
tilaginous case;  but,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  motion  in 
the  eye,  the  owl  is  able  to  turn  its  head 
round  in  almost  a  circle  without  mov- 
its  body. 

Fashion  Notes. 


Yellow  lace  is  used  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  almost  every  dress  for 
summer  wear  has  some  yards  of  this 
universally  popular  material. 

A  very  pretty  neck  ruching  is  made 
of  plaited  lace  edging  slightly  stiffened 
and  set  on  a  very  narrow  band  in  three 
or  four  rows.  A  Dresden  ribbon  bow 
front  and  back  is  the  finish. 

Shoulder  capes  of  lace  flouncing  or 
very  thin  material  are  much  liked. 
There  has  been  practically  no  interval 
between  spring  and  summer,  and  from 
thick  wraps  women  have  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  adopt  these  semi- 
transparent  trifles. 

In  changeable  silks  the  blues,  the 
reds  and  the  golden  browns  are  the 
most  effective  ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
shade  of  .green  which  is  very  much 
used,  and  which  can  be  brought  out 
and  given  more  tone  by  judicious  trim- 
ming with  ribbons  of  the  same  shade 

Grass  linen  is  the  fancy  of  the  hour. 
This  material  is  used  as  a  basis  for  a 
great  variety  of  decoration.  Some  of 
the  new  patterns  are  embroidered  in 
metal,  others  have  satin  stripes,  others 
have  tiny  figures  in  colors  either  in 
silk  or  metal,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

White  chiffon  veils,  dotted  and  un- 
dotted,  are  the  most  suitable  veils  to 
wear  with  white  sailors  for  city  wear, 
but  brown  chiffon  veils,  worn  with  all 
color  sailors  for  bicycling  and  out  of 
town,  is  the  correct  colar,  as  it  affords 
an  excellent  screen  from  tan  and 
freckles,  besides  being  the  smart  thing. 

A  wedding  invitation  demands  no 
acknowledgment,  unless  an  answer  is 
requested,  until  the  day  of  the  func- 
tion, when  the  people  receiving  invita- 
tions and  unable  to  attend  should  send 
visiting  cards  to  the  parents  of  the 
oride,  or  the  person  giving  the  wed- 
ding. In  attending,  a  person  leaves 
cards. 

There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  ways 
of  arranging  artificial  flowers  this  sea- 
son, and  it  is  quite  as  true  of  dress 
trimming  as  of  hats.  One  way  is  to 
apparently  drop  the  flowers  or  shower 
them  over  whatever  they  are  to  trim 
in  careless  jyofusion,  fastening  them 
seemingly  wherever  they  happen  to 
drop.  This  fashion  is  delightful  and  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  other,  which 
consists  of  the  extreme  stiffness  in  the 
arrangement  of  as  many  different 
kinds  of  flowers  as  possible  in  a  close, 
tight  mass. 

A  charming  frock  for  a  very  young 
lady  is  of  pure  white  net  with  an  em- 
broidered edge,  the  edge  being  used  in 
the  form  of  ruches  for  trimming.  The 
decolletage  slopes  over  the  shoulders, 
and  is  cut  into  a  modest  square  in 
front  above  a  soft  vest.  A  thick  ruch- 
ing of  the  embroidery  forms  bretelles 
and  edges  the  vest.  The  corsage  is 
prettily  trimmed  with  lilies  of  the  val- 
ley. The  sleeve  is  formed  of  an  em- 
broidered ruffle,  and  is  drawn  up  on 
the  top  of  the  shoulder  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  leaving  the  whole  upper  part 
of  the  arm  exposed.  The  skirt  is  gath- 
ered very  full  over  the  silk  foundation, 
and  is  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  the 
embroidered  ruching. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


An  old  lady  died  not  long  ago,  who 
during  her  lifetime  had  under  all  cir- 
cumstances managed  to  maintain  an 
appearance  of  composure  and  placidity 
and  who  had  been  the  admiration  of  all 
who  knew  her.  When  her  life  was  al- 
most over,  her  family  physician  stood 
at  her  bedside  one  day  and  said: 

''Mrs.  Brown,  I  wish  you  could  tell 
me  the  secret  of  your  happy  disposi- 
tion." 

The  old  lady  looked  up  at  him  with 
an  attempt  at  a  smile,  and  murmured  : 
"  I  always  had  patience  with  fools." 


Friendship  improves  happiness  and 
abates  misery,  by  doubling  our  joy  and 
dividing  our  grief. — Addison. 
p?It  is  the  character  of  a  consummate 
merit  to  be  able  to  live  in  a  retreat 
with  honor,  after  one  has  lived  in  public 
with  splendor. 

Do  good  constantly,  patiently  and 
wisely,  and  you  will  never  have  cause 
to  say  that  life  was  not  worth  living. — 
George  W.  Childs. 

A  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces 
are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk 
but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where  there  is 
no  love. — Bacon. 

The  possession  of  power,  however 
great  it  may  be,  does  not  bring  with  it 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it.  A 
scepter  is  a  plaything  to  a  child,  an 
axe  to  Richelieu,  to  Napoleon  the  lever 
that  overturned  the  world. — La  Peau 
de  Chagrin. 

"We  do  not  win  our  strength  by 
mastering  ideas,  but  by  being  mastered 
by  them,  held  in  their  grip."  "  To 
have  a  magnificent  purpose  and  to  be 
thoroughly  wedded  to  that  purpose  is 
three-quarters  of  salvation." — Park- 
hurst. 

The  safeguard  against  temptation 
is  not  seclusion,  but  self  culture.  As 
it  is  not  disinfectants  which  will  most 
certainly  secure  one  against  infection, 
but  a  sound  constitution,  so  it  is  not 
rules  of  life  which  will  strengthen  one 
against  temptation,  but  a  strong  soul. 
One  must  build  up  his  moral  constitu- 
tion by  the  habit  of  noble  deeds  and 
high  thinking,  by  fellowship  with  pure 
women  and  honorable  men.  The  chief 
aids  in  this  regimen  are  literature  and 
friendship. — Ian  Maclaren.  ] 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Kitchen  Lore. 


Oatmeal  Gruel. — Take  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  oatmeal  and  mix  them 
smoothly  with  a  little  cold  water.  Add 
this  to  half  of  a  pint  of  cold  water  in  a 
saucepan,  stirring  all  the  time,  and 
boil  slowly  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  An 
additional  quarter  of  an  hour  boiling 
will  make  it  all  the  smoother.  It  is 
then  to  be  strained  and  a  little  salt  or 
sugar  added,  according  to  taste. 

Cake  Croqtettes. — Roll  fine  suffi- 
cient stale  cake  to  make  one  pint  of 
crumbs,  cover  it  with  one  large  cup  of 
milk,  and  let  it  soak  half  an  hour.  Put 
it  in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire  and  stir 
until  the  mixture  is  boiling  hot,  then 
add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  As 
soon  as  the  eggs  are  well  stirred  in  re- 
move the  pan  from  the  fire  and  flavor 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Turn 
on  a  shallow  dish  to  cool.  When  cold 
make  the  mixture  into  balls,  dip  them 
into  beaten  egg  and  then  in  bread 
crumbs  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat.  Drain 
them  on  brown  paper,  and  serve  very 
hot  with  powered  sugar  and  sherry. 

Strawberry  Jelly.  —  Boil  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  pour  it  boiling  hot  over 
three  pints  of  strawberries  placed  in 
an  earthern  vessel,  add  the  juice  of 
two  lemons,  cover  closely  and  let  it 
stand  twelve  hours.  Then  strain 
through  a  cloth  (flannel  is  the  best 
thing);  mix  the  juice  which  has  run 
through  with  two  and  a  half  ounces  of 
gelatine,  which  has  been  dissolved  in  a 
little  warm  water,  and  add  sufficient 
cold  water  to  make  the  mixture  one 
quart.  Pour  into  a  mould  and  set  on 
the  ice  to  cool. 

Rhubarb  Sauce. — Wash  one  pound 
rhubarb,  trim  off  the  tops,  but  do  not 
peel  it,  as  the  red  skin  gives  a  fine  color 
and  flavor  to  the  sauce,  and  will  soften 
perfectly  in  the  cooking.  Cut  into 
inch  pieces.  By  cutting  the  rhubarb 
down  on  the  board  instead  of  toward 
the  hand,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
dividing  through  the  peel.  One  pound 
will  make  about  three  heaping  cups, 
loose  measure;  allow  two  cups  of 
sugar  and  put  it  into  a  porcelain 
double  boiler  in  layers.  Use  no  water, 
as  the  juice  of  the  rhubarb  will  make 
sufficient  syrup.  Let  it  cook  without 
stirring  until  the  sugar    is  dissolved 


and  the  fruit  tender.  Each  piece  will 
be  whole  and  and  distinct  in  the  clear, 
red  syrup,  will  be  much  more  in- 
viting than  when  stewed  to  a  mush. 

Asparagus  Rolls.— Take  a  well- 
browned,  short,  light  biscuit,  and  cut 
off  the  thin  bottom  crust,  then  scoop 
out  the  soft  inside.  Set  the  shell  and 
the  top  in  the  oven  to  toast  a  good 
brown  while  you  dress  the  asparagus. 
Have  it  cooked  tender  in  slightly  salted 
water,  then  lift  it  out  and  cut  it  in 
small  pieces  without  mashing.  Make  a 
thick  gravy  of  cream,  flour  and  salt, 
pepper  and  butter,  and  stir  the  aspara- 
gus in  it,  and  then  pour  each  biscuit 
shell  full  and  put  on  the  top.  Serve 
hot. 

Strawberry  Shortcake.  —  One 
quart  of  flour,  one  cup  of  butter,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  half  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  the  white  of  one 
egg.  Rub  the  butter  into  the  flour, 
then  add  the  baking  powder  and  salt. 
Beat  the  white  of  the  egg  to  a  stiff 
froth,  and  add  with  cold  milk  sufficient 
to  make  a  dough  stiff  enough  to  roll 
out.  Make  the  cakes  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  bake  on  pie  tins  in  a 
quick  oven.  When  done,  cut  around 
the  edges  and  split  them;  place  a  thick 
layer  of  well-sugared  strawberries 
between,  sift  powdered  sugar  over  the 
top  and  serve  with  cream. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


If  an  article  that  has  become  rusty  is 
soaked  in  kerosene  oil  for  some  time, 
the  rust  will  become  loosened  and  come 
off  very  readily. 

To  prevent  pie  juice  from  running 
out  in  the  oven,  make  a  little  opening 
in  the  upper  crust  and  insert  a  straw 
or  a  little  roll  of  white  paper  perpen- 
dicularly. The  steam  will  escape 
through  it  as  through  a  chimney,  and 
all  the  juice  will  be  retained  in  the  pie. 

If  mothers  will  remember  that  until 
the  first  teeth  are  cut  there  are  no  se- 
cretions in  the  mouth  to  act  upon  and 
begin  the  digestion  of  such  starchy 
foods  as  bread  foods  and  gruels,  they 
would  often  save  the  stomachs  of  very 
young  children  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

To  clean  a  white  sailor  hat  which  is 
soiled,  remove  or  cover  the  band  and 
scrub  thoroughly  with  five  cents'  worth 
of  salts  of  sorrel,  dissolved  in  cold 
water.  Be  careful  not  to  bend  the  hat 
out  of  shape,  as  it  becomes  very  stiff 
when  dry.    Place  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

To  prevent  lamp  chimneys  from 
breaking,  place  the  chimney  in  a  kettle 
of  cold  water  and  set  over  a  fire  ;  let  it 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  remove  the  kettle 
from  the  fire,  and  when  the  water  is 
cool  remove  the  chimney.  Placing  a 
hairpin  on  the  top  of  the  chimney,  will, 
it  is  said,  prevent  it  from  breaking. 

Spoons  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
spoonholder,  as  the  custom  used  to  be, 
but  should  lie  at  each  plate  in  suf- 
ficiently large  number  to  carry  on  the 
meal.  Celery,  olives  or  radishes  should 
be  placed  in  large  dishes.  There  should 
be  as  few  tall  dishes  as  possible  on  the 
table,  because  of  the  way  in  which  they 
interfere  with  the  view  of  the  members 
of  the  family  across  the  table. 

Black  lace  which  looks  shabby  can  be 
revived  by  being  washed  in  strong  tea, 
which  should  be  tepid  ;  squeeze  the  lace 
well  in  the  tea,  then  rinse  it  in  fresh 
tea,  and  let  it  remain  for  about  an 
hour ;  then  remove  and  carefully 
squeeze  the  lace  ;  spread  it  evenly  on  a 
cloth,  and  beat  it  between  the  hands  to 
abstract  the  moisture.  Spread  the 
lace  out,  right  side  downward,  on  a 
sheet  of  common  foolscap  paper  placed 
on  the  ironing  sheet ;  carefully  pull  out 
the  points  of  the  lace  with  a  pin,  then 
cover  with  more  paper,  and  iron  until 
perfectly  smooth  and  dry.  If  it  is 
necessary  that  the  lace  should  be 
slightly  stiffened,  add  a  little  gum  ara- 
bic,  which  has  been  previously  dissolved, 
to  the  tea. 


The  newest  bonnet  is  a  diminutive 
straw  poke,  with  tulle  at  the  edge,  and 
plenty  of  roses  at  the  back,  the  upper 
portion  of  drawn  silk,  the  rest  a  sort 
of  crinoline  mixture  with  large  loops, 
an  aigrette,  studded  with  jet,  on  the 
left  side. 


A 

Woman 
Lost! 


Inquiry  is  being  made  every  - 
whers  as  to  how  much  she  lost, 
and  where,  and  how  she  came  to 
lose. 

If  she  paid  6  cents  for  fine 
Rice  she  lost  50  'per  cent,  for 
we  sell  as  good  as  grows  for  4 
cents. 

If  she  paid  65  cents  for  Over- 
alls she  lost  nearly  70  per  cent, 
for  we  sell  the  heavy  Gold  Block 
at  39  cents;  little  boys'  at  24 
cents  and  big  boys'  at  29  cents, 
with  bibs,  as  shown  in  the  cut. 


The  men's  are  all  blue  denim  9  oz.  goods  but  the 
boys  are  brown  or  blue  "  as  you  like  it." 


If  she  paid  over  4  cents  for 
light  ground  Calico  she  lost  the 
difference. 


m  T  the    way  most 

QW  folks    look  at 
^  these  things  is 

that  50  to  100  per  cent  is  too 
much  to  lose;  that  it  would  eat 
the  world  up  very  soon.  It  is 
not  easy  to  explain  why  people 
will  pay  even  20  per  cent  more 
for  goods  on  60  days  credit  than 
they  would  for  cash.  Intelligent 
people  know  that  this  rate  of 
interest  would  destroy  the  busi- 
ness of  nearly  every  house  in 
town. 

theorize  or 
^/^/  ||         moralize  or 
J    give   rules  or 
explanations  for  others.  Facts 
are  better,  here  they  are: 

S5SEI   SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE:  |^fcseh 

$   .15  Wall  Paper  $  . 

1.00  Yarn,  per  ft  

20  Stockings,  Ladles'  

.15  Stockings,  Infant's  

.30  Envelopes,  per  box  

2.00  Button  Shoes,  Boy's   1 

3  75  Button  Shoes,  Men's   1. 

65  00  Sewing  Machines   20 

.75  Pocket  Knives  

.55  Boy's  Overalls,  bib  

.75  Overalls,  Men's  

1.50  Lace  Curtains,  pair   1 

1.75  Bed  Spreads,  white   1 

1.25  Gent's  Neat  Gloves   

8.50  Men's  Suits   4 

22.50  Black  Dress  Suits   12 

.50  Carpets  


It  is  your  right  and  may  be 
your  duty  to  buy  in  the  best 
markets.    Have  you  tried  the 

BUSY  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 

CASH 

STORE. 


SMITHS 


414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Gal. 
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Curious  Facts. 


When  the  planet  Mars  is  nearest  the 
earth  it  is  36,000,000  miles  away. 

Certain  parts  of  the  hippopotamus's 
hide  attains  a  thickness  of  two  inches. 

The  skin  is  the  only  part  of  the  hu- 
man body  that  is  not  hardened  by  age. 

The  most  curious  use  to  which  paper 
is  to  be  put  is  that  suggested  by  the 
recent  patenting  of  a  blotting-paper 
towel.  It  is  a  new  style  of  bath  towel, 
consisting  of  a  full  suit  of  heavy  blotting 
paper.  A  person  on  stepping  out  of 
his  morning  tub  has  only  to  array  him- 
self in  one  of  these  suits,  and  in  a  sec- 
ond he  will  be  as  dry  as  a  bone. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  ni^ht  air 
in  towns  is  unhealthy.  In  most  cases 
it  is  purer  between  10  at  night  and  6  in 
the  morning  than  any  other  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  beneficial  to 
sleep  with  the  window  open  four  inches 
from  the  top,  and  the  door  tightly 
closed. 

The  following  methods  of  disinfection 
are  probably  most  effective  and  trust- 
worthy :  All  fabrics  that  will  bear  it 
are  boiled  in  water  about  four  hours, 
and  other  fabrics  are  subject  to  dry 
heat  for  a  longer  time.  Furniture,  etc., 
may  be  treated  with  a  four-tenths  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid.  All  articles  in 
actual  use  by  a  patient  are  burned,  the 
walls  of  the  room  are  rubbed  down 
with  bread,  which  is  afterward  burned, 
and  the  sputa  and  excrements  of  the 
patient  are  treated  at  once  with  chlo- 
ride of  lime.  Germans  advocate  steam 
and  heat  as  cheap  and  efficient  agents, 
highly  penetrating  and  dangerous  to 
few  household  articles.  Of  the  three 
chemical  agents  destructive  of  disease 
germs,  viz.,  carbolic  acid,  corrosive 
sublimate  and  chloride  of  lime,  the  last 
is  the  least  expensive  and  dangerous. 

How  She  Economizes. 


I  study  advertisements,  and  I  know 
where  and  when  and  how  to  purchase 
the  household  supplies.  My  husband 
used  to  laugh  at  me  for  reading  ad- 
vertisements so  carefully,  but  he  has 
long  since  learned  that  I  save  many 
dollars  every  month.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  practise  economy,  and 
do  you  know  that  it  is  a  wonder  how 
soon  you  learn  to  detect  the  real  from 
the  false,  intuitively  almost  ?  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  been  "  taken  in  "  by 
an  advertisement;  there  is  always 
something  about  the  false  ones  that 
repels  me.  You  hear  a  great  deal 
nowadays  about  the  "  practical  pages  " 
of  magazines  and  newspapers,  but  for 
me  the  practical  pages  are  those  con- 
taining the  business  announcements 
of  reputable  business  houses.  The 
housekeeper  who  takes  advantage  of 
the  practical  hints  in  those  pages, 
shows  a  great  deal  more  common  sense 
than  does  the  one  who  tries  to  furnish 
a  seven- room  cottage  with  a  lot  of  soap 
boxes  covered  with  denim  worked  in 
fancy  stitch,  and  to  feed  her  growing 
family  with  never  ending  reminiscences 
of  the  meal  that  went  before.  To  the 
economical  housekeeper  the  advertise- 
ments are  the  most  important  part  of 
any  publication. — Womankind. 

Observations  upon  the  preservation 
of  timber  have  shown  that  the  more 
warm  and  humid  the  atmosphere  the 
more  rapidly  the  wood  deteriorates; 
also  that  timber  felled  in  winter  is 
more  durable  than  that  felled  in  sum- 
mer, and  that  timber  raised  in  cold  cli- 
mates is  most  durable,  while  the  best 
timber  is  produced  on  meager  soil. 
When  under  water  the  most  lasting 
woods  are  oak,  alder  and  pine,  the 
least  so  being  birch,  linden  and  willow. 
In  the  air  timber  is  exposed  to  the  rav- 
ages of  insects,  this  being  the  case 
with  sap  wood  more  than  the  hard 
wood.  Woods  rich  in  resin,  like  the 
elm  and  poplar,  are  not  so  much 
troubled  as  those  like  the  alder,  wil- 
low, birch,  yoke  elm  and  red  beech, 
which  have  an  abundance  of  sap,  and 
are  rapidly  deteriorated.  Timber  con- 
struction which  is  protected  from  heat 
and  humidity  is  only  endangered  by 
worms,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that 
which  is  in  a  damp  and  badly  aired 
place  injures  by  rotting,  which  is  really 


the  result  of  microscopic  vegetable 
growths.  The  primary  cause  of  the 
decay  of  wood  is  the  presence  of  albu- 
minoid substances  in  the  sap  and  in- 
crusting  materials,  these  naturally 
affording  nourishment  to  insects  and 
microscopic  vegetations  and  their  de- 
structive work. 


During  a  recent  voyage  around  the 
world  Mr.  E.  D.  Fridlander  made  ob-  j 
servations  with  a  pocket  dust  counter 
of  the  amount  of  dust  in  the  atmo- 
sphere in  various  places.  The  dust 
was  found  not  only  in  the  air  of  civil- 
ized countries,  over  the  water  near 
them,  and  up  to  6000  or  7000  feet  in 
the  Alps,  but  was  fairly  abundant  over 
the  ocean  far  from  land,  while  it  has 
been  proven  to  exist  at  a  height  of 
more  than  13,000  feet. 


A  small  piece  of  candle  may  be  made 
to  burn  all  night  by  putting  finely- 
powdered  salt  on  it  until  it  reaches  the 
black  part  of  the  wick.  A  small,  even 
light  may  be  kept  in  this  way. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Sptedr  and  Posltire  Com 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Imposiible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  ita  use.    bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O 


REFERENCES 


Before  hiring  a  man  you  want  to  Tcnow  where  and 
how  well  he  has  worked.  Just  so  with  fences.  Plenty 
of  careful,  thrifty  fanners  have  had  ours  in  use  eight 
or  ten  years.  Can  you  do  better  than  ask  their 
opinion.   Send  for  our  monthly  paper  free. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


KROGH 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Successors  to 
The  8.  F.  Tool  Co. 

Builders  of  all  kinds 
of  Pumping:  Machinery 
for  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  Land. 


Triple  Acting  Pumps,  Deep  Well  Pumps, 
Windmills,  Tanks  for  Water  and  Wine,  Link 
Kelt  Elevators  and  Conveyors,  Link  Chain  and 
Sprocket  Wheels,  Wine  Presses  (hydraulic  or 
screw),  Grape  Crushers  and  Stemmerg,  Pipe 
and  Fittings. 

OFFICES  AND  WORKS: 

51  Beale  and  9  to  17  Stevenson, 

San    Francisco,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7 12  3  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VAH  DEE  NAILLEN,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chloriuatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay.  |10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

POISON 

E o r  Farm  and  Orchard  Pests, 

Strychnine,  Phosphorus,  Carbon  Bisulphide, 
Paris  Green,  London  Purple,  Whale  Oil  Soap, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Low's  Bait  Oil,  in  lots  to  suit. 


J.  R.  GATES  &  CO., 

DRUGGISTS. 

417  Sansome  St. 


S.  P. 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  In  Its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below  : 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  '93. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Sirs  : — I  have  used  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for 
curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best 
Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick. 


For  Sale  by  al  1  Druggists,  or  address  „ 
Dr.  B.  J.  KEtfDALL  COMI'AXY,  u 
ENOseuncH  falls,  vt.  h 


\A/lt*D  POWER 

W  W    may  be  turned  to  goo.1  ncconnt  by 

reliable  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS 

Hack  Geared  or  Direct  Stroke.  Made  of  Oalvan 
lzed  Steel  or  Wood.  Sizes 6ft.  to  18ft.  Equipiwil 
with  governors  that  govern.  No  weight*  no 
ISZlRP*-  Simple,  durable,  strong  and  effective. 
MOST  SUCCESSFUL  POWER  MILL  MADE.  $9,000.00 
worth  of  COODHUE  POWER  MILLS  in 
use  lq  one  township  aloue. 


WE  HAVE  BDT         -r-LI  r-    —  — 

ONE  QUALITY-  THE  BEST 
s"»ep  Powers,  2  to  8  horse;  Tread  Powers,  1,2 
and  8  horse,  and  the  famous  SUCCESS  1  horse 
1  read  Power  adapted  to  use  of  cream  separators, 
pumping,  eto.  Much  more  of  value  that  we  can- 
not tell  you  here  appears  in  our  New  150  page 
Catalogue.   It  is  FREE,  SEND  NOW  FOR  IT. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  latefTn.  m 


NEW    YORK     GH  A/WFMON. 


Best    Self-Dump  Rake. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated 
Four  sizes— 8  ft.,  0  ft.,  10  ft.,  12  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  Steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Aft.,  157  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4"  General  Commission  Merchants,  *f* 

SIO  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

aW Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


E 
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penence 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap- 
plied. To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  10% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat- 
ed with  Potash  are  compara- 
tively free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom. 

Ing  special  fertilizers, but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  tent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

nEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco..  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  (or  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Monarch   Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L.  C.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 
  also   

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 
WM.  H.  GRAY  General  Agent. 


HAY 
PRESSES.! 


Write 


I.J.TRUMAN&GO., 

San  Francisco, 

For  Catalogue  and 
Prices. 

TRACTION  ENGINE  for  sale  cheap. 

T.TrTrn  r*0  sold  at  whole- 

BICYCLES  ,r™ES , 

(20  Cash— Balance  In 
six  monthly  installments;  quality  guaranteed. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN*  &  CO., 

Office:  Mills  Building. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Standard! 
Mowers. 


Write  to 

Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co., 

Sac  ramento.Cal., 

For  Catalogue 
and  Prices. 


Reliable 
Steel 
Hay  Rake. 


Our  IMPLEMENTS 
ARB  THE 
STANDARD  of  the 

World— the 
Model  for  others  to 
Copy. 


O.K. HAY  PRESS 


E-Z 
TERMS 


Write  for  prices  and  our  book,  Story  ola  Hay  Press 
Scotl  Hay  Press  Co.  707  W.  8  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JACKSON    dk.  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  886  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH  Y  | 

,  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  is  j 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE   AMERICAN   WELL  WORKS., 

AURORA  ILL. -CHICAGO-"  DALLAS. TCX. 


June  6,  1896. 


The  Pacific 


Rural  Press 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  June  3,  1896. 
WHEAT. — Eastern  and  foreign  markets 
sold  down  the  past  week.  The  decline  was 
due  to  an  absence  of  speculative  buying,  con- 
tinued reports  of  good  crop  prospects  in  France 
and  a  fair  outlook  in  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Russia  and  free  offering  of  spot 
wheat  for  shipment  from  Russian  ports.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  exports  of  flour  from  France 
to  England  has  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on 
the  milling  interest  in  the  latter  country. 
Yesterday  the  markets  recovered  slightly, 
due  to  BradstreeV s  reporting  that  the  world's 
visible  supply  had  decreased  over  three  and 
one-half  million  bushels.  A  report  was  also 
current  that  the  French  crop  would  not  come 
up  to  expectations.  A  well-known  shipper 
says:  "English  markets  have  the  lightest 
stocks  of  wheat,  and  the  amount  on  passage  is 
much  smaller  than  for  some  years,  and  all  be- 
cause of  the  expected  enormous  crop  in  France, 
which  will  not  turn  out  as  big  as  expected,  as 
we  have  reliable  information  that  consider- 
able damage  has  already  been  done  in  some 
sections."  The  action  of  the  markets  at  the 
East  and  abroad  indicates  that  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  any  kind  of  bull  movement, 
and  without  such  support  prices  have  steadily 
declined  under  liquidating  sales.  At  this 
time  last  year  July  wheat  sold  in  the  New 
York  market  nearly  20  cents  a  bushel  more 
than  it  now  sells  at,  while  July  corn  sold 
nearly  90  per  cent  higher.  Then  the  world's 
crop  advices  were  favorable,  but  there  was  a 
strong  bull  support  for  July,  owing  to  a  large 
line  of  shorts.  When  the  latter  filled  the 
markets  went  to  pieces.  This  year,  taking 
all  wheat-growing  countries  as  a  whole,  the 
crop  promises  to  be  short  of  1895,  while  the 
visible  supply  is  considerably  below  that  at 
the  corresponding  time  in  1895.  This  favor- 
able situation  prevented  a  bull  movement  on 
shorts,  but  it  did  admit  of  bear  selling  by 
moneyed  speculators,  who  care  little  which 
side  they  take  so  long  as  there  is  money  in  it 
for  them. 

The  local  market  has  been  lifeless.  Ship- 
pers and  millers  have  confined  their  wants, 
which  has  tended  to  make  an  irregular 
market.  Offerings  have  been  light,  which 
prevented  prices  going  still  lower.  Freights 
are  firm  at  slightly  higher  figures  for  handy 
sized  iron  vessels  with  the  usualloption.  This 
is  against  holders  of  wheat.  No.  1  shipping 
is  quoted  on  the  basis  of  $1.03%,  the  better 
grades  selling  higher  and  poorer  grades  sell- 
ing lower,  club  *1.07%@1.10  and  milling  $1.10 
to  1.17% 

The  stock  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses in  this  city.  Port  Costa  and  Stockton 
compare  in  tons  as  follows:  May  1st,  69,597; 
June  1st,  55,709.  Decrease  during  May  of 
13,788  tons. 

Speculative  Wheat  Market.— Trading  on 
call  has  been  quite  active  for  December  de- 
livery. In  sympathy  with  declining  markets 
abroad  ours  fluctuated  to  slightly  lower 
figures,  but  yesterday  it  sold  some  higher. 
The  high  prices  asked  for  ships  for  new  sea- 
son loading  are  against  sellers,  but  this  prom- 
ises to  be  temporary  for  the  attraction  will 
prove  too  great  for  shipowners  to  resist,  which 
will  result  in  a  large  increase  in  the  list  of 
vessels  loaded  this  way.  The  speculative 
markets  the  world  over  seems  to  be  quite 
sensitive,  for  least  unfavorable  crop  or  other 
news  favorable  to  holders,  causes  a  sharp 
rally  in  prices  for  future  delivery. 

The  closing  prices  per  bushel  at  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  per  cental,  were  as  follows : 

^-Chicago—  San  Francisco— 
July.  Sept.      Dec.      Seller '96 

Thursday  58%     59^  9S% 

Friday  57  %     58«        98  ^ 

Saturday*   —  — 

Monday  55y8     56%  97^ 

Tuesday  565o     57&       98?^  96M 

♦Holiday. 

Charters.— The  market  is  slow,  but  quite 
firm.  Ship  owners  ask  an  advance  over  rates 
current  two  weeks  ago.  One  iron  vessel  is 
reported  taken  at  27s  9d,  usual  options,  for 
August  loading.  The  tonnage  situation  com- 
pares as  follows  in  registered  tons : 

1896.  1895. 

In  port  engaged                               11,185  21,487 

In  port  disengaged                           70,617  9,977 

New  crop  loading                              6,265  38,624 

On  the  way  223,315  306,312 

Totals  311,782  376.400 

Crop  Prospects. — In  this  State  the  general 
situation  is  unchanged.  Among  the  better  in- 
formed the  conviction  grows  that  in  the  more 
favored  sections  the  outturn  will  not  come  up 
to  expectation,  while  in  the  other  sections  it 
will  be  better.  There  are  those  who  look  for 
hot  north  winds  towards  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent month,  but  on  what  they  ground  their 
opinion  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless  the  wish  is 
partner  to  it.  From  Oregon  and  Washington 
our  advices  point  to  an  outturn  somewhat  be- 
low the  general  average.  From  abroad  the 
advices  are  more  or  less  conflicting.  They 
seem  to  be  put  out  largely  for  speculative 
purposes.  Spain  will  have  quite  a  poor  out- 
turn, while  France  will  not  come  up  to  expec- 
tation. The  Eastern  crop  is  variously  esti- 
mated. So  conflicting  are  advices,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate.  The 
latest  is  that  of  the  Orange  Judd  publication, 
which  places  the  winter  wheat  at  320,000,000 
bushels  and  spring  at  180,000,000  bushels.  This 
is  the  largest  yet  made.  From  the  fact  that 
railroad  securities  do  not  appreciate  much  if 
any  at  New  York,  it  would  seem  as  if  specula- 
tors East  do  not,  as  yet,  put  much  faith  in  a 
large  crop  outturn. 

BARLEY. — The  market  has  ruled  steady, 
but  inactive.  The  demand  seems  to  be  al- 
most entirely  for  small  parcels.  The  near 
approach  of  new-crop  delivery  is  against  hold- 
ers. 

For  spot  the  market  is  quoted  as  follows : 
Feed,  70@75c;  brewing,  80@85c. 
There  has  been  light  trading  on  Call  in  fu- 


tures. One  day  not  a  transaction  was  re- 
corded. The  lessened  consumption  of  feed, 
by  reason  of  fewer  horses  in  use,  is  against 
much  trading  in  futures.  The  crop,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  be  below  last  year's. 

The  closing  prices  for  No.  1  feed  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday   71% 

Friday   71  y, 

Saturday*  

Monday    

Tuesday   71  % 

♦Holiday. 

OATS. — The  market  has  been  gaining  in 
strength  under  an  improved  consumption  de- 
mand and  moderate  offerings.  Crop  prospects 
on  the  coast  point  to  a  smaller  outturn  than 
that  of  1895.  The  stock  in  this  city  was  3,006 
tons  June  1,  against  4,184  tons  May  1. 

The  market  is  quoted  firm  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices :  Milling,  85@92%c;  feed,  75 
@92%c ;  gray,  80@85c ;  Surprise,  92%c@$l. 

CORN.— The  stock  increased  in  this  city 
250  tons  the  past  month,  being  2,412  tons  June 
1,  against  2,162  tons  May  1.  The  market  has 
ruled  dull  and  heavy  in  the  absence  of  much 
demand,  caused  largely  by  lower  prices  at  the 
East. 

Our  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Large 
yellow,  87%  @  90c;  small  round,  95@97%c; 
white,  82%@85c. 

FEEDSTUFF— Bran  is  lower.  The  market 
is  easy  for  feed  meal  and  also  roll  barley. 

Quotations  are  as  follows:  Bran,  $15® 
16  per  ton ;  middlings,  $17@18.50  per  ton  ;  roll 
barley,  $15.50@16.50  per  ton ;  feed  corn,  $20@21 
ton;  oilcake  meal,  $20@21  per  ton;  cotton 
seed  oilcake,  $21  per  ton. 

HAY— Old  is  barely  steady.  New  is  com- 
ing in  sparingly. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Wheat,  $8@11.50 
per  ton ;  oat,  $7@9 ;  wheat  and  oat,  $8@11 ;  bar- 
ley, $7@9;  alfalfa,  $7@9;  clover,  $6@8.00;  com- 
pressed, $7@10.50;  stock,  $6@7.  New  hay: 
alfalfa,  $4  ;  wheat  and  oat  $7@8.50. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  30@50c  per 
bale. 

BEANS — The  market  is  dull  and  in  buyers' 
favor.  It  is  reported  that  in  one  part  of  "Ven- 
tura county  there  is  reseeding,  owing  to  a 
sand  storm. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  for  con- 
signment lots:  Bayos,  90c@1.00;  Small 
Whites,  $1.20@1.35;  Pea,  $1.15@1.30;  Large 
Whites,  90c@$1.00;  Pink,  85@90c;  Reds,  $1.00 
@1.20;  Limas,  $2.60@2.75;  Butter,  $1.20@1.60. 

POTATOES— Receipts  and  demand  is  about 
the  same.  The  quality  of  new  has  greatly 
improved,  which  admits  of  free  shipping. 
We  discontinue  quotations  for  old. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Early 
Rose,  50c@75  in  sacks;  75c@$l  in  boxes;  Gar- 
net Chiles,  90c@$l  in  sacks;  $1.10@1.20  in 
boxes;  Burbanks,  $1.25@1.50  in  boxes. 

ONIONS— The  market  is  steady  at  30@40c. 

VEGETABLES— The  market  is  generally 
weak  owing  to  few  receipts.  Canners  are 
still  taking  peas. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Aspara- 
gus, 40c@$1.75  per  box;  rhubarb,  50c@$1.25 
per  box ;  green  peas,  50c@75  per  sack  for 
common, ;$1.00@1. 10  for  sweet;  string  beans, 
5@8c  per  lb. ;  green  pepper,  12%@15c  per  lb ; 
summer  squash,  $1@1.25  per  box;  tomatoes, 
$1.50@2  per  box ;  cucumbers,  25c@$l  per  dozen  ; 
new  cabbage,  45@50c  per  100;  garlic,  4@5c 
per  tb. 

BUTTER.— The  market  is  well  stocked 
with  fair  to  good,  but  choice  to  gilt  edge  is  in 
only  fair  supply.  While  the  former  is  easy, 
the  latter  is  firm. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Creamery, 
13@15c;  dairy,  ll@13y2c. 

CHEESE.— Under  free  receipts  and  a  light 
demand  the  market  is  weak. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  according  to 
quality,  at  5  @  7c  for  new,  and  7@8c  for 
Young  America ;  cream  cheddar,  8%@9c. 

EGGS.— The  market  has  held  steady 
throughout  the  past  week. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Store, 
10%@12c;  Oregon,  10%@12c;  Eastern,  10%@ 
12c ;  ranch,  13@14%c ;  duck,  14@15c. 

POULTRY.— With  continued  receipt  of 
Eastern,  Californian  are  dull  and  weak. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound  12"4@  14 

hens  11  (giiYi 

Dressed  Turkeys  ® 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4  00@4  50 

young  7  00(S8  50 

Broilers   2  00@5  00 

Fryers  5  00(a  6  50 

Hens  3  50@4  50 

Ducks  3  00@5  50 

Geese,  per  pair  1  00(§  1  50 

Goslings,  per  pair   1  25@1  75 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  25®1  75 

HOPS.— There  is  nothing  new  to  report 
since  our  last  week's  review.  Bids  for  new 
season  delivery  are  the  same  as  given  last 
week. 

WOOL. — Business  continues  stagnant. 

We  quote :  San  Joaquin  and  southern  coast, 
6  months'  growth,  4@5%c;  San  Joaquin,  foot- 
hill, good  to  choice,  7@9c;  San  Jonquin,  year's 
growth,  4%@7c;  Nevada,  7@fl%:;  Oregon, 
Valley,  8@10%c. 

MEAT  MARKET.— Mutton  sheep  are  do- 
ing better.    Bullocks  are  firm'  r. 

Wholesale  rates  for  dres.M  d  stock  from 
slaughterers  are  as  follows  : 

Beef— First  quality,  5@5>4(  :  second  quality, 
4%@4%c;  third  quality,  3%(Wic. 

Veal— Large,  5@6c;  small,  6fg7c. 

Mutton— Wethers,  5%@6c;  ewe  5@5%c. 

Lamb— Spring,  6@6%c. 

Pork— Live  hogs,  3@3^c  for  large,  3ye@3%c 
for  small;  dressed,  4%@5%c. 


A  New  fledal. 

There  is  nothing  slow  about  a  Sharples  Russian  Separator, 
The  speed  indicator  pictured  here  will  tell  very  readily  when  the 
bowl  is  running  at  the  speed  of  from  7,500  to  8,000  revolutions 

per  minute.  Hold  your  finger  so 
that  the  little  black  knob  will  strike 
it  seventy-five  or  eighty^times  in  half 
a  minute  and  that  will  be  right. 
There  was  something  slow  about  the 
issue  of  medals  awarded  at  the  Great  Chicago  World's  Fair,  but 
about  the  first  one  to  come  out  reached  Sharpies  this  week,  and  in 
words  of  enduring  bronze,  which  will  last  forever,  it  says  the 
Russian  Separator  is  the  cleanest  skimmer  and  produces  the  best 
butter  of  any  cream  separator  in  the  world.  These  facts  were 
proved  in  the  greatest  and  most  thorough  dairy  contest  the  world 
ever  saw.  Thousands  of  people  knew  them  before.  If  you  are 
interested  in  knowing  more  about  these  machines,  write  to 

P.    M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. , 
Elgin,  111., 
Rutland,  Vt. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  3,  1896. 
New  York  mail  advices  to  May  28th  are  as 
follows : 

The'developments  infthe  Calilornia  raisin  mar- 
ket.during;the  past  week  or  two  have  been  inter- 


esting. Although  there  has  been  nothing  like  a 
speculative  movement  for  some  time  past,  stocks 
have  gone  so  freely  into  consumption,  on  account 
of  the  exceptionally  low  prices  that  have  been 
quoted  as  acceptable,  that  at  the  present  time  the  | 
supplies  in  first  hands  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  reported  that 
the  total  stock  in  New  York  is  less  than  forty  cars 
of  loose  Muscatels,  including  the  holdings  of  both 
first  and  second  hands,  and  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption  it  is  expected  that  this  will  all  go 
out  before  the  middle  of  July.  A  year  ago  at  this 
time  there  were  over  one  hundred  cars  in  first 
hands,  but  it  was  disposed  of  before  new  goods 
arrived.  According  to  the  latest  advices  from  the 
coast  the  stock  remaining  there  is  small,  and  hold- 
ers in  interior  markets  appear  to  have  very  little. 
Philadelphia,  it  is  reported,  has  been  quite  a  free 
buyer  here  within  the  last  few  days,  particularly 
of  two-crowns.  The  tone  of  the  market  here  is 
very  firm  and  tendency  of  prices  upward.  A  mate- 
rial advance  in  quotations  is  prevented,  however, 
by  the  offerings  of  inferior  goods  at  comparatively 
low  prices.  This  cheap  stock,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  forty  cars  above  referred  to,  is  scattered, 
and  for  that  reason  has  more  influence  than  if  it 
were  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  parties.  It  is  gen- 
erally held  that  the  next  crop  will  come  on  a  vir- 
tually bare  market,  and  the  trade  is  looking  for 
higher  prices  next  fall  than  have  prevailed  for 
several  seasons  past,  as  the  crop  is  expected  to  be 
late-  and  smaller  than  those  of  1894  and  1895  on 
account  of  the  frosts  this  spring. 
Another  report  says : 

Prunes  are  very  firm,  particularly  the  large 
sizes,  which  are  scarce  and  wanted.  No  quotable 
change  has  been  made  in  prices,  but  the  tendency 
of  the  market  is  upward.  Sales  are  chiefly  of 
small  lots,  partly  because  holders  have  little  to 
offer  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  buyers  are  not 
disposed  to  anticipate  requirements  owing  to  the 
expectation  of  a  good  crop  both  here  and  abroad 
this  year.  Unpeeled  peaches  are  said  to  be  very 
scarce,  the  stock  being  more  closely  cleaned  up 
than  usual.  The  extreme  range  of  prices  is  about 
the  same  as  it  was  a  week  or  two  ago,  but  good 
fruit  is  commanding  He  to  y2c  more  than  could 
then  be  obtained  for  it.  The  quotations  named 
below  are  based  on  quality. 

The  local  market  is  strong  for  peaches  and 
raisins,  but  easy  for  prunes. 

The  market  is  auoted  on  the  following  basis : 
Peaches,  4@5%  "cents;  apricots,  7@9  cents; 
sun-dried  apples,  1%@2  cents;  evaporated, 
4@4%  cents;  prunes,  3@3%  cents  for  the  four 
sizes,  and  pitted  plums,  3%@4  cents ;  raisins, 
2-crowns,  2%  cents;  3-crowns,  3  cents. 

Fresh  Fruit. 

It  is  quite  generally  accepted  that  the  crop 
of  all  kinds  of  tree  fruits  is  larger  than  had 
been  estimated.  This  fact  makes  canners  and 
driers  rather  chary  about  contracting  for  fu- 
ture delivery.  The  receipts  of  cherries  al- 
ready aggregate  larger  than  had  been  esti- 
mated. 

TREE  FRUITS— Cherries  continue  to  come 
in  quite  freely,  but  owing  to  a  good  demand 
prices  keep  up.  Early  peaches  and  plums  are 
coming  in,  but  the  quality  is  poor.  Green 
apples  and  pears  are  on  the  market.  They 
sell  slow. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Cherries, 
50c@75c  per  box  for  white  and  red,  and  40c 
@75c  for  black;  80c@$l  for  Royal  Anne.  In 
bulk,  5@7c  $  lb  for  white,  4%@6%c  for  black ; 
poor  to  fair  sell  lower;  Royal  Anne,  8@9c. 
Apricots,  Pringle,  40@50c  $  box;  Royal, 
$1@1.25. 

BERRIES— Strawberries  are  again  selling 
down,  owing  to  increasing  receipts. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Straw- 
berries, per  chest,  $7.00@10  for  Longworth, 
$4,50@$6.50  for  large;  gooseberries,  small,  20c 


@25o  per  drawer,  l^@2c  per  pound  in  sacks; 
large,  25@35c  $  drawer;  2@2%c  in  sacks. 
Raspberries,  50c@$1.25  per  drawer;  currants, 
$3@5  per  chest. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


for  the  week  ending  may  19,  1896. 

560.184  —  Separator  —  F.  J.  Barnard,  Seattle 
Wash. 

560,252— Rotary  Engine— E.  O.  Bennett,  Hay- 
wards.  Cal 

560,339— Wrench— Bourn  &  Hale,  Gualala,  Cal. 
560,467— Engine  Valve—  S.  F.  Brousseau  S  F 
560,394—  Hydraulic  Engine — A.  J.  Collar,  Yreka 
Cal. 

560,611— Pen  Extracter— A.  A.  Dayton,  S.  F 
560,261— Filter — E.  J.  Durant,  Pasadena,  Cal 
560,399— Well  Casing— G.  W.  Durbrow,  Salton, 
Cal. 

5611.402— Egg  Cotter— H.  B.  Everest,  Riverside 
Cal. 

560.358— Annunciator— G.  Y.  King,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Df,i i. water  Motor— a.  R.  Lewis,  Shelton. 
Wash. 

560,590— Swimming  Device— W.  Luce,  Nehalem, 
Or. 

560,273— Lemon  Squeezer— H.  Malinow,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

560.516— Refrigerator— H.  &  R.  R.  Maxwell, 

Fresno,  Cal. 
560,298— Filter— W.  L.  Murphy,  S.  F. 

560.325—  Car  Coupling— V.  Pfafl,  S.  F. 

560.326—  Car  Couplimg— V.  Pfaff,  S.  F 
560,436— Draw  Bar— J.  Shaw,  Woodburn,  Or. 
56(1,237 — Scissors — J.  F.  Shultz,  San  Jacinto,  Cal. 
560,457— Hand  Truck— York  &  Slaughter,  Colton, 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


BELT  YOUR  THRESHER  WITH 


RUBBER  BELTING. 

A  user  in  Hollister  says:  We  bought  a  High 
Grade  belt  of  you  last  season,  160  ft.  long,  8  ins. 
wide,  4-ply,  lacing  it  with  Kerr's  Wire  Lacing,  and 
it  run  on  our  machine  without  interruption  during 
the  season,  without  stretching  or  breaking,  and 
apparently  it  is  good  for  another  season's  run. 

LEATHER  BELTING; 
Genuine  Dodge  Wood  Split  Pulleys; 
Grant  Corundum  and  Detroit  Emery  Wheels. 

Simonds  Saws.     Simonds  Genuine  Babbitt. 

Only  the  Best. 

SimONDSSAiA/  CO. 

31  Main  Street,  San  Francisco, 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  the  Worthy  Lecturer. 


A   FEW  FACTS  PRESENTED  FOR   THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  CALIFORNIA  WHEAT  GROWERS. 

Read  before  Tulare  Grange. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  almost  the  entire 
consuming  population  of  the  world  was 
obliged  to  look  to  the  United  States  to  make 
up  any  deficit  in  their  supply  of  breadstuffs, 
but  since  that  period  many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  Europe  in  the  way  of  trans- 
portation facilities  that  have  very  materially 
altered  the  situation.  There  has  been  con- 
structed 15,000  miles  of  railroad  permeating 
the  great  wheat-growing  district  of  India. 
The  Suez  canal  has  shortened  the  distance 
between  that  far-away,  cheap-labor  country 
and  the  bread  consumer  of  Europe.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  have  been  put  under  cultiva- 
tion and  transportation  facilities  to  ocean 
shipping  provided.  Russia  always  was  a 
large  wheat-producing  country,  but  for  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  consumed  her 
product  at  home.  Now  Russia  is  a  large  ex- 
porter of  wheat,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Siberian 
railway  is  extended,  that  country  will  no 
doubt  produce  more  wheat  than  ever  was 
grown  in  the  United  States  during  the  very 
best  years  of  our  wheat  raising.  Another 
fact :  Over  six  million  bushels  of  wheat  were 
marketed  last  year  from  regions  hitherto  in- 
accessible. All  these  countries  mentioned 
produce  wheat  cheaper  than  we  do,  and  they 
have  driven  America  out  of  the  markets  of 
Europe  as  the  chief  source  of  breadstuff  sup- 
plies. There  is  no  doubt  but  what  Europe 
is  going  to  buy  its  wheat  wherever  and  in 
any  market  it  can  be  purchased  the  cheapest, 
and  in  the  future  she  will  only  draw  on  our 
country  when  there  is  a  shortage  in  nearer- 
by  or  cheaper  markets.  There  is  no  senti- 
ment about  trade  with  Johnny  Bull.  If  our 
farmers  will  not  accept  the  price  that  is  sat- 
isfying to  their  cheap  labor  competitors,  they 
are  likely  not  to  sell  their  wheat  at  all.  Just 
so  long  as  our  farmers  produce  a  surplus  of 
product  of  any  kind,  and  are  compelled  to  seek 
customers  for  the  same  in  a  foreign  market, 
they  are  forced  into  competition  with  cheap 
labor.  C.  J.  Berry. 

The  above  showing  is  well  calculated 
to  set  our  wheat  growers  to  thinking. 
The  facts  so  graphically  set  forth  by 
Brother  Berry  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
They  are  understood  and  experienced 
by  every  wheat  grower  in  the  United 


fComplica- 
I  tions 

5p      As  you  would  avoid  a  plague. 

$A  complicated  grain  harvester  is  a 
plague.    Truer  words  were  never 
written  than  those  of  the  late  Dr. 
^  Holmes,  when  he  said  "The  more 
X  wheels  there  are  in'a  watch  or  in  a 
4^  brain,  the  more  trouble  they  are  to 
take  care  of."   The  simplicity  of 
X  McCormick  Harvesting  Machines 
^  has  won  for  them  thousands  of 
^£  friends.  The  new  Open  Elevator  is 
£0   the  simplest  of  harvesters  and  is  not 
4^-  subject  to  the  disorders  and  disar- 
rangements  resulting  from  the  com- 
]E  plicated  construction  of  so  many 
4^  so-called  grain  cutting  machines. 
There's  nothing  complicated  about 

Y  McCormick  Mowers,  either.  They 
4^-  need  oiling  occasionally,  but  they 
^  don't  bind,  clog-up  and  "go  to 

smash,"  after  the  manner  of  the  or- 
dinary  mower.   Same  is  true  of  the 
^  McCormick  Corn  Harvester.  Its 
construction  embodies  the  only  cor- 
4$.  rect  principle— the  only  principle 
^  that  will  work  in  a  Corn  Harvester. 

Y  The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Elevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower. 

£C  and  the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester 
are  unequalled  for  capacity,  light- 
draft,  efficiency  of  service  and  long 
life.  Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
Chicago. 


Agents  everywhere. 


States,  and  by  none  better  than  by  him 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Bread  is  cheap  the  world  over,  even 
at  the  door  of  the  consumer,  which  of 
course  is  reflected  all  along  transporta- 
tion lines  back  to  the  fields  of  production. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Tulare  es- 
sayist will  not  leave  us  poor  wheat 
growers  where  he  found  us  in  the  slough 
of  despond.  Surely  there  must  be  a 
silver  lining  to  the  cloud  that  now  o'er 
spreads  the  wheat  fields  of  California 
and  her  sister  States  fronting  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  Otherwise  the  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  Mr.  Berry's  paper  is, 
that  we  must  quit  wheat  growing  and 
permit  the  great  wide  plains  to  revert 
to  pasture  and  the  vaquero,  and  land 
titles  to  the  money  kings  of  the  world. 
To  tell  us  we  must  change  to  fruit, 
which  Mr.  Berry  does  not,  would  sug- 
gest a  worse  situation  than  we  now  are 
contemplating.  We  can  fill  the  world's 
markets  with  the  choicest  pomological 
productions  and  still  grow  a  surplus  of 
breadstuff.  We  are  not  told  to  emi- 
grate or  starve,  and  yet  Mr.  Berry 
leaves  us  no  alternative,  at  least  while 
he  is  preparing  his  next  paper  on  how 
to  escape  the  surplus  slump.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  a  land  so  favored  by 
nature  in  every  conceivable  direction — 
a  land  without  winter,  cyclones  and 
hurricanes— a  land  so  singularly  devoid 
of  epidemics,  hardships  and  excesses, 
shall  cease  to  yield  a  living  to  man- 
kind !  !  ! 

What  we  are  experiencing  now  has 
been  experienced  the  world  over  since 
the  dawn  of  civilization.  The  fat  years 
of  Egypt  were  succeeded  by  the  seven 
years  of  lean  and  unproduction,  with 
the  result  that  caused  the  deliverence 
of  the  Lord's  own  people  from  bondage. 
True  it  is,  the  battle  is  on,  and  the 
victory  will  go  to  the  fittest ;  but,  are 
we  not  the  fittest?  Allied  as  we  are 
with  superior  natural  advantages, 
shall  we  in  advance  proclaim  ourselves 
unequal  to  the  contest,  and  yield  the 
battle  under  the  weight  of  excessive 
blessings  ? 

It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose  to 
notice  in  detail  the  prominent  points 
raised  in  the  article  under  consider- 
ation, but  when  it  is  asserted  that 
"there  is  no  sentiment  about  trade 
with  Johnny  Bull,"  the  disease  and  the 
remedy  are  pointed  out.  England,  no 
more  than  any  other  country  or  busi- 
ness institution  lives  upon  sentiment. 
The  cheap  labor  countries  will  be  per- 
mitted to  starve  amidst  plenty  if  there 
is  no  profit  in  their  trade.  Reciprocity 
always  inures  to  the  interest  of  the 
best  and  largest  dealer.  If  this  be  so 
the  United  States  have  nothing  to  fear 
in  the  race  for  business.  Our  market 
will  attract  the  business  world  because 
of  its  volume  and  extent,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  weaker  communities,  no  mat 
ter  how  favored  by  transportation.  Re- 
ciprocity will  re-establish  trade  with  all 
our  old  customers  simply  because  it  will 
be  to  their  interest.  Smaller  fields  will 
take  second,  third,  or  still  more  dis- 
tant place  in  the  world's  intercourse. 
As  for  a  home  market  in  a  new  and 
largely  undeveloped  country  furnishing 
a  remedy,  the  present  inhabitants  will 
have  first  passed  away.  The  outer 
limit  of  production  must  first  be  reached 
in  any  country  before  a  home  market 
becomes  available  or  reliable.  Such  re- 
lief might  meet  our  wants  one  year  and 
be  swamped  out  of  sight  the  next,  due 
of  course  to  increased  production. 


(From  The  Sf&W  England  Farmer.) 

The  Granges  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try contain  a  large  element  of  young 
people — the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm 
— and  this  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of 
the  perpetuity  and  future  usefulness  of 
the  Order.  Many  of  these  young  peo- 
ple have  not  learned  how  to  make  an 
extemporaneous  speech,  nor  are  they 
accustomed  to  writing  assays,  but  they 
can  give  recitations,  and  it  is  a  delight 
for  them  to  do  so,  as  well  as  to  take 
part  in  a  drama  or  other  pleasing  ex- 
ercises. But  oftentimes  it  is  a  serious 
matter  for  the  young  people  in  rural 
sections  to  find  selections  of  appropri- 
ate recitations  or  dramas  that  are  short 
and  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  farm 
life.  Hence,  there  is  a  constant  inquiry 
for  a  book  containing  recitations,  dia- 
logues, dramas,  etc.,  especially  adapted 


to  Grange  work,  and  the  National 
Grange  will  doubtless  consider  it  a  duty 
to  make  some  provision  for  supplying 
this  natural  and  increasing  demand  of 
the  young  members  of  the  Order.  Many 
good  readings  and  recitations  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Nem  England  Former. 


The  leaven  is  working,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proposition  of  our  State 
Lecturer.  As  suggested  by  the  Farmer, 
appropriate  matter  will  be  published 
gratis,  if  supplied  by  the  Grange  and, 
too,  in  any  agricultural  journal. 


(From  Our  (irange  Home*,  Boston,  Mass.) 

State  Lecturer  Geo.  Ohleyer  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  writing  to  the  National  Lec- 
turer in  regard  to  lecture  work,  says  : 
"  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised  that  the 
fathers  of  the  Order  should  have  de- 
signed so  much  labor  for  the  Lecturers 
and  devised  so  little  material  for  their 
use,  where,"  as  you  remarked,  "the 
greater  part  of  its  strength  and  the 
hope  of  its  future  lies,"  and  "in  the  early 
days  of  the  Order  thousands  of  Granges 
became  dormant  because  they  could 
think  of  nothing  to  do."  This  want,  we 
may  flatter  ourselves,  has  been  sup- 
plied, and  it  is  working  well ;  but  will 
it  call  to  life  the  thousands  of  Granges 
which  went  out  because  the  Grange 
was  chiefly  composed  of  ceremony  and 
banquets  and  very  little  of  mental  food. 


The  McGlincy  Horror. 


To  the  Editor: — Language  fails  me 
in  the  presence  of  the  awful  tragedy 
to  express  my  feelings.  The  terrible 
event  keeps  foremost  in  our  minds,  and 
every  flash  along  the  wires  is  inter- 
rupted to  learn  the  latest  from  the 
grief-stricken  community.  We  follow 
minutely  every  phase  of  the  neighbor- 
hood calamity,  until  we  observe  the 
friends  and  victims  laid  away  to  rest. 
Then  we  turn  away  toward  Mt.  Hamil- 
ton, wondering  if  deserved  and  swift 
retribution  has  overtaken  the  fleeing 
fiend. 

The  writer  has  for  a  number  of  years 
known  the  head  of  the  family,  Brother 
McGlincy,  by  reputation,  and  since  has 
enjoyed  his  personal  acquaintance.  At 
my  recent  visit  to  San  Jose  Grange  he 
was  in  attendance  and  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  proceedings.  His  re- 
marks impressed  me  as  coming  from  an 
earnest,  zealous  and  honest  citizen — 
as  one  who  could  forget  self  in  the 
furtherance  of  public  interests.  Our 
sympathies  go  to  the  friends  and 
neighbors,  there  being  none  left  of  the 
family  who  can  appreciate  our  sorrows. 
Especially  do  we  tender  our  sympathy 
and  condolence  to  San  Jose  Grange  for 
this  their  irreparable  loss. 

Geohoe  Ohleyer. 


Tulare  Orange  Meeting. 


Tulare  Grange  held  its  regular  semi- 
monthly meeting  in  Good  Templars 
Hall,  Visalia. 

Worthy  Master  Mathewson  stated  he 
had  just  got  back  from  Sacramento, 
where  he  had  met  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  from  all  parts  of  the  State; 
that  he  bad  inquired  as  to  the  condition 
of  fruit  and  crops  in  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  State  and  from  what  he 
was  told  no  portion  of  the  State  es- 
caped the  destructive  effects  of  the 
frost,  and  the  conditions  and  outlook  in 
Tulare  are  as  good  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  State. 

Brother  C.  J.  Berry  brought  up  the 
consideration  of  go6d  roads  again,  dur- 
ing which  it  was  elicited,  from  observa- 
tion of  members,  that  since  the  grange 
has  taken  up  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  better  methods  in  grading  and 
smoothing  the  new-made  roads  have 
been  observed  and  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
grange  that  supervisors  practicing 
these  better  methods  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  traveling  public.  This 
refers  more  particularly  to  the  work 
on  Mineral  King  road,  on  the  Cutter 
road  and  on  the  road  leading  from 
Visalia  to  Tulare,  these  roads  coming 
more  directly  under  the  observation 
of  the  members. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  general  view 
of  the  members  that  with  good,  scien- 
tific grading  the  filling  of  sand  sloughs 


and  ridges  with  better  soil  from  the 
adjacent  lands,  a  proper  system  of 
watering  such  roads  and  the  use  of 
wider  tires  to  all  vehicles  according  to 
the  capability  of  the  axles,  the  soil  of 
Tulare  valley  will  give  us  the  best  of 
good  roads  for  all  purposes,  without 
extra  cost  to  that  which  the  public 
roads  of  the  country  now  require. 
Wide  tires  are  road  smoothers.  Nar- 
row ties  are  road  destroyers. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  in- 
dustrial education  of  farmers'  boys  and 
girls,  laid  over  from  last  meeting,  was 
taken  up. 

Bro.  Berry  spoke  of  his  experience 
in  hiring  boys  and  girls  fresh  from  the 
high  schools  and  their  sad  want  of 
knowledge  of  how  to  work. 

It  was  admitted  there  are  many  dif- 
ficulties about  giving  more  industrial 
education  in  our  public  schools,  but  it 
is  not  considered  impractical.  It  is 
considered  by  some  in  the  Grange  that 
a  system  can  be  introduced  in  all  large 


can  he  kept  clean  and  sweet  with 
Gold  Dust  Wash  i  n  g  Powder.  There 
is  no  soap,  washing  compound  or 
cleanser  that  so  thoroughly  cleans 
milk  pails,  cans  and  other  dairy 
accessories.  It  cuts  the  obstinate 
grease  that  will  accumulate  and 
lightens  very  much  the  work  of! 
keeping  the  dairy  clean  and  sweet. 

Gold  Dust 

is  the  greatest  aid  to  hard-worked 
!  women.  Invaluable  for  every  kind 
1  of  cleaning.  Cheaper  and  belter  than 
1  any  soap.  Large  package  costs  but 
\  25c.  at  all  grocery  and  general  stores. 
Gold  Hi  st  Washing  Powiier  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying; Insects,  Send  usyourname 
and  aililress  and  we  will  mall  you  an 
Important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  live  stock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

C  Chicago,        St.  Loots,        New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 

cSeeoooeoot 


TRULY    U/ONDERFUL  1 

IMPROVED 
WATER-PROOF 


TIWW 

NDURINi 


COLO   WATER  PAINT. 

A  substitute  for  Oil.  Paint  and  Whitewash. 
Flrc-proof  and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless 
tinted)  than  any  oil  paint  can  be.  Cheap,  durable, 
and  easily  applied  by  anyone.  An  Kxcellent 
Priming  Coat  for  OH  Paint,  and  an  Incompar- 
able Wall  Finish,  killing  water  stains  and  work- 
ing well  over  old  kalsomlne.  Made  in  White  and 
Colors.  WM.  ltl'KU,  Sole  Agent  lor  Pacific 
Coast,  23  Da  vis  St.,  Koom  1 1 ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to68  Inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry.  Garden  and  (tabbit  Fence:  Steel  Gates. 
Steel  Posts  ami  Steel  Kails:Tree.Klowerand Tomato 
Guards:  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  S3  High  St.,  DeKalb.  III. 

JNO.  W00DL0CK,  26  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 
A  Few  Acme  Harrows  Left  on  Hand,  For  Sale  Cheap. 

Write  to 

W.  R.  SHEPPARD, 

Kosedale.  Kern  County,  California. 
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schools  for  having  classes  receiving  in- 
struction, one  day  or  more  in  the  week, 
in  industrial  pursuits,  and  this  can  be 
practically  maintained  with  better  re- 
sults to  pupils  than  those  now  result- 
ing from  our  schools. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  before  any 
system  of  industrial  instruction  will  be 
enforced  in  the  public  schools  teachers 
and  parents  will  have  to  be  educated 
to  the  utility  and  importance  of  the 
matter. 

In  this  connection  Tularge  Grange 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  sugges- 
tions from  any  teacher  or  person  feel- 
ing interested  in  the  subject.  Such 
communication  should  be  directed  to 
Mrs.  Bertha  Ingham,  Tulare. 

Bro.  Berry  introduced  resolutions, 
which  were  passed : 

Whereas,  By  a  legislative  enactment 
passed  in  1876  it  became  the  duty  of  our 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  adopt  such  ordinance 
and  provide  the  means  necessary  to  abate  the 
squirrel  pest  of  our  county  ;  and 

Whereas,  Said  legislative  enactment  of 
1876  has  been  superseded  by  the  county  gov- 
ernment act,  and  said  county  government  act 
sets  forth  that  our  Board  of  Supervisors  may 
adopt  such  ordinance  that  will  abate  the  ex- 
pensive squirrel  pest, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Tulare 
Grange,  on  behalf  and  in  the  interest  of  our 
farming  population,  respectfully  urge  upon  our 
Board  of  Supervisors  the  adoption  of  such 
ordinances  that  will  bring  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  expensive  pest,  the  ground 
squirrel. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  members 
of  the  Grange  be  appointed  to  present  these 
resolutions  to  the  board. 


Memorial    Day   at  Stockton 
Orange. 


To  the  Editor: — I  was  requested 
by  the  members  of  our  Grange  to  send 
to  the  Rural  Press,  an  account  of 
our  meeting  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
After  making  arrangements  for  "  Chil- 
dren's Day"  next  Saturday,  the  lectur- 
er's half  hour  was  used  almost  entirely 
by  appropriate  exercises  for  Memorial 
Day.  Two  suitable  songs  from  "Grange 
Melodies "  were  sung  by  the  choir. 
Selected  readings,  "The  Nation's 
Dead"  and  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray," 
by  Sisters  Root  and  Noyes,  followed 
by  some  beautiful  thoughts  from  the 
pen  of  Sister  Ashley  as  follows: 

May  30,  1896. 
On  this  day  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
the  soldiers  who  gave  more  than  all  others 
(even  their  lives)  to  their  country,  what 
memories  come  of  the  four  years  of  war  when 
the  brave  of  the  North  met  the  equally 
brave  of  the  South  in  (mortal)  combat  for 
principle.  What  memories  of  sacrifices,  tears 
and  divided  homes!  Only  memories  now,  for 
to-day  is  the  realization  of  a  peopie  united 
under  one  flag  with  the  joys  of  peace  bright- 
ening every  home.  Let  blossoms,  sweet  with 
gratitude,  rest  upon  each  soldier's  grave  this 
day. 

And  let  flowers  be  placed  on  the  graves  of 
all  who  fought  the  battle  of  life  and  after 
their  struggle  passed  on  to  the  Land  of 
Mystery ;  on  the  graves  of  our  pioneers  who 
faced  danger  and  weariness  to  blaze  the  path- 
way for  our  homes ;  on  the  graves  of  all  who 
made  the  government  worthy  of  the  soldier's 
valor,  let  no  grave  be  heaped  with  flowers 
for  show,  but  each  one  have  a  token  of  re- 
membrance, of  kinship  as  a  child  of  God.  Each 
had  brief  joys  and  broken  hopes.  We  need 
expect  no  happier  lot,  no  higher  reward  than 
theirs.  Are  we  rich?  The  poor  shall  sleep 
beside  us.  Are  we  great?  The  humble  shall 
sit  above  us.  "  And  what  we  are  shows  what 
we  must  be.". 

With  seriousness  let  us  welcome  this  serv- 
ice of  flowers  and  chastened  memories,  under 
the  glory  of  our  skies  and  in  the  beauty  of 
our  united  land. 

The  reading  of  Sister  Ashley's  paper 
closed  the  memorial  exercises  of  the 
Grange. 

Next  Saturday's  meeting  will  be  in 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  last  week; 
the  program  will  be  carried  out  mostly 
by  children.  You  will  probably  have 
an  account  of  it  from  some  member  of 
our  Grange. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Overhiser. 

Stockton,  June  1,  1896. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and, 
until  the  last  few  years,  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
curable. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pro- 
nounced it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local 
remedies,  and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with 
local  treatment,  pronounced  it  incurable.  Science 
has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease, 
and  therefore  requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney 
&  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure 
on  the  market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses 
from  10  drops  to  a  tablespoonful.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
They  offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails 
to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress. F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

<9~Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  II .  BURKE,  626  MarKet  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pig's. 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Oal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 


JERSEYS — The. best  A.  J.  C  C  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  LeghornB.  Eggs  for 
sale.   Send  for  circular. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell, 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans;  Brown,  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns;  Black  Spanish;  Black  Minorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 


R.  G.  HEAD.  Napa,  Cal.,  breeds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs,  $1.00  a  setting.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS  &  CO.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  Fine 
Fowls  and  Eggs.   Write  to  us 


L.  F.  EATON,  Florin.  Sac'to  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder  Jer- 
sey Cattle,  Essex  Hogs,  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 


PURK  BRED  POULTRY  AND  EGGS.  Carman 
Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Barren  eggs  replaced. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison.  Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  62S  Market  St.,  S.  F.—BERKSHIRES. 


BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  —  Berkshires  from  imported 
stock— Mayfield,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  C"OSS- 
bred  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulatiug. 
Hot  Wfrter. 

Send  stamp  for  O'.ir  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
131 7  Castro  St..      Oakland.  Cal. 


Short=Horn  Bulls 

F"OR  SALE. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
Be  sure  to  see  it  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 
G.  W.  York  &  Co..  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 


|^EP,^NANDF^ORE|p 


cAV  DEWEY  &  CO.  s- 

220  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


N 


WANTED ! 


5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  piece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALTA  LOMA  NURSERIES.  Alta  Loma,  Texas. 


ATTENTION,  DAIRYMEN. 

I  have  purchased  the  stock  of  the  Davis  and  Rankin  Building  &  Manu- 
facturing Company  at  this  place,  and  have  all  sizes  of  Davis  Farm  Cream 
Separators — Hand,  Belt  and  Steam  Turbine — guaranteed  to  be  the  latest  and 
most  perfect  Separator  manufactured.  To  close  this  stock  I  will  sell  these  ma- 
chines at  30  per  cent  less  than  list  price.  This  is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
Address,  K.  J.  McHUGH,  35  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 


TUBULAR  STEEL. 


mou/ERS. 

BINDERS. 
RAKES. 

The  Tubular  Steel  is  Wood's 
latest  and  BEST;  light,  strong, 
complete  adjustment,  simple  and 
handsome.  A  perfect  mowing 
machine.  MADE  RIGHT,  RUNS 
RIGHT,  PRICE  RIGHT. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Hay  Rakes; 

Walter  A.  Wood  Self=Binders. 

Allison,  Neff  &  Co., 

431-423  MARKET  ST.,  San  Franeisco,  Cal. 


No  Noise. .  .  .  <  No  Backing  >  state  agents  for  the 

No  Vibration.  ,  <  Up  s  Jones  AlUSteel  Hay  Rakes.  .  .  . 

NO  Lost  Power.  <  to  Start  Morgan  Spading  Harrows  

.   ,,  S  Morgan  Grape  Hoes  

in  lDe        J  Avery  Chilled  and  Steel  Plows.  . 

Grass >^^>  Napoleon  Gang  Plows  

jgtfg^jl  <  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

^  ^fy"''  -T*?* ^fif^  v  (     Powell  Derricks  and  Nets  

XPP*  "  """"  <  a„d  

The  Jones  Chain  newer.  \     Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plows. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  +m  -  x 

STOCKTON,  C/\L. 

\A7.  C  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 
dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE. — The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 
is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES,  ETC..  ETC.   Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Log  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

We  have  several  fine  litters  coming  on.  Book  your 
orders  for  choice  pigs.  Write  for  prices  and  get  our 
circular. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Traction  Engine,  60=Horse 
Power, 

F-OR  SALE  CHEAP. 

6=Horse  Power  Hay  Press, 

20  to  30  Tons  Per  Day. 
Above  been  used— will  be  sold  low. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO. 

Office:  Mills  Building. 

San  Francisco. 
FIRE  ARMS,  FISHING  TACKLE, 

BICYCLES,  SPORTING  GOODS, 
FKt    Wholesale  Prices. 
Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Home 
Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


'560/L,BS/  J^J^/  /  .TRACK.  |  |  |  |  \  \ 
i  ASK  /YOUR  DEALER  FOR/PRICES,  OR  WRITE  TO 

BETTEND0RF  AXLE  Cd'.bAVEiiPORTliA. 


IP  XJ  J\/L  I3  S  ! 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A .  T.  AMES,  Gait,  Cal. 

WACON  AND  ■  I  PC 

PLATFORM  5UALtb 

HOOKER  &  CO.  ie  -18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 

Blake,    Moffltt    <fe    T  o  \aj  n  e, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

812  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San.  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Oraver  X^igrlxt  Stool  Headers. 


Bargains ! 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 
OF  A  LIFETIME. 

STEEL  ANGLES.      STEEL  PIPES.      STEEL  TEES. 

*  Light!  *  Strong!  *  Handsome!  * 

We  Have  These  Splendid  Machines  in  10, 12  and  14  Ft.  Sizes. 

Last  fall  the  factory  being  in  need  of  money  sold  us  a  large  number  of  these  Headers  at  less  than  actual  cost,  and  we  are  now 
in  position  to  give  our  customers  the  full  benefit  of  thu  reduction.   WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


BUCKEYE  TABLE 
RAKE  REAPER  

Finest  Two-Wheeled  Reaper  in  the 
World. 

Ideal  Koad  Wagon. 

\A/&  Are 

Ouerstocked  on 

UCKEYE  

RE/\F»ERS 

i  1A/I11 
at  Cost 
Our  Stock 

Is  Reduced.  _    Our  No.  24  " World  Beater"  Baggy. 

FARrilNG  inPLEMENTS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY.  Agents  for  Barnes,  Union,  World,  Geneva  and  Manhattan  Bicycles. 

HOOKER     Sc     CO.,    16    and    18    DRUMM    STREET,    S/\IN  FRANCISCO. 


Ktifthforrt  Farm  Wagon. 


N o.  T'.i'.  Dmndj  Wagon. 


King  Pin  Wagon. 


Union  Gas  Engine  Co. 

309-311  HOWARD  STREET, 

SANtFRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 

ENGINES 

For  Pumps,  Hoists,  Launches, 

Etc. 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUES. 


JACKSON'S 

CELEBRATED 

"Light  Weight" 
Horse  Fork. 


need  no  , .  v* 

have  bee.  r»a^>'    „*"fork  on  the 

market  foi  past  Ufteen  years, 
and  MANY  THOUSANDS  of 
them  are  in  daily  use  all  over 
the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


JACKSON'S 
LIGHT  WEIGHT." 
HORSE.*'"  « 

jot*1,  J 


they 


Reduced  Prices. 

3  and  34-foot,  4  tines  112  50 

4  and  4V4-foot,  4  tines         15  00 

5  and  6-foot,  6  tines   20  00 

Liberal  discount  to  dealers. 


JUST  WHAT  YOD  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering  Poultry  Houses,  Sheds  and  Like  Structures. 


THEY  STILL  MAINTAIN  THEIR  SUPREMACY 

Lightness,  Strength  and  Durability.    No  pains  are  spared  to  make  them  perfect  in 

particular. 

THE  PRICES  HAVE  BEEN  REDUCED  TO  SUIT  THE  HARD  TIMES. 


Every  Farmer  should  have  at  least  one  of  these  Forks. 

We  also  manufacture  Centrifugal  Pumps  and  Compound  steam  Engines;   and   in  the  near 

future  will  place  upon  the  market  OIL  MOTORS  of  latest  design  and  greatest  economy  and 
efficiency. 

Byron  Jackson  flachine  Works, 

625  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT   A   S/l ALL  COST. 
200  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  and  Paint  Complete  •4.00 

1}  4  L>  4  EEIVE    D  A  INT   CCi  ll<5  Battery  Sit.,  Sari  Francisco. 

rAKArrlllE   lAllll    IU„    S24  S.  Broadway.  Los  An4ele». 


YES,  A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  JTARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.  17.50  the  100. 

no  you  live  In  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  orange  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather*  Do  vou  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit  ?  Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  TrifpUata  root.  It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cnld  and  more  water  than  any  other  root.  |15.(»  and  *a>.uo  the  liu. 

Wash  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  »10.00  to  $30.00  the  100  for  general  stock 
Special  sizes  on  application.  nurser,ESi  Pearya<  p|acer  Co. 

FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager 


Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LI.    No.  24. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  13,  1896. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Town  and  Country. 


Among  those  who  indulge  in  outings  there 
are  widely  different  tastes.  Some  go  into 
raptures  over  water  scenes  like  those  shown 
last  week,  and  will  cross  the  State  to  reach 
some  favorite  lake  or  river  side;  others  for- 
sake the  wide  waters  for  solitudes  of  rock 
and  tree  and  noisy  creek,  and  other  city 
people  count  all  such  scenes  dismal  and  lone- 
some and  do  not  care  to  get  nearer  to  na- 
ture than  the  pretty  country  town  or  village. 
They  dislike  to  cast  off  entirely  from  metro- 
politan civilization ;  the  rural  town  is  wild 
enough  for  them.  For  this  reason  most  of 
the  smaller  California  towns  add  something 
to  their  population  during  the  summer 
months.  And  in  fact  there  are  some  com- 
forts about  rusticating  in  a  small  town  if  it 
is  picturesquely  situated  and  fairly  well 
kept.  The  shaded  and  sprinkled  street  of 
the  village  is  more  pleasant  for  a  morning  or 
evening  ramble  than  is  the  dusty  highway  of 
the  fully  developed  country  resort,  and 
probably  the  change  from  city  to  village  is 
as  radical  as  will  agree  with  some  tastes  and 
constitutions.  The  State  is  full  of  pretty 
towns  and  villages.  We  have  them  in  all 
latitudes  and  all  altitudes,  and  with  all  de- 
grees of  temperature.  Santa  Clara  county 
has  a  host  of  them  and  they  are  popular 
with  vacation  takers.  Our  engraving  gives 
glimpses  of  three.  One  is  the  old  town  of  Santa 
Clara,  vei-y  picturesque  and  delightful,  and  with  his- 
torical associations  of  no  mean  order.  The  picture 
shows  one  of  its  tree-lined  streets  and  a  group  of  the 
village  buildings.  Mountain  View  is  another  Santa 
Clara  town;  itself  on  the  plain,  but  free  course  is 
given  to  the  eye  to  the  adjacent  elevations  and  the 


A   QUIET    NOOK    ON    RANCHERIA    CREEK,    AMADOR  COUNTY. 

sight  is  very  charming.  Quite  a  different  situation  |  from  them.  If  one  desires  wildness  undisturbed, 
has  Saratoga,  for  it  is  nestled  among  the  undulations  some  portions  of  the  Sierra  foothills  and  mountains 
of  the  foothills.  All  these  towns  have  a  warm  sum-  j  have  the  pure  article.  The  scene  we  give  in  Amador 
mery  climate  and  bland  eveniugs  which  befit  light  j  county  is  but  an  exponent  of  our  solitudes,  which  are 


clothing,  and  all  are  in  marked  contrast,  both  by  day 
and  by  night,  to  the  wind-swept  and  fog-laden  me- 
tropolis, which  is  only  a  couple  of  hours  by  rail  away 


unlimited  and  unsurveved. 


GLIMPSES    OP   THREE   TOWNS    IN   SANTA    CLAUA  COUNTY. 


The  Fresno  committee  and  the  growers'  co-opera- 
tive packing-houses 
seem  to  be  getting 
together  on  the 
r  a  i  s i  n-h  a n d  1  i  ng 
propositions  men- 
tioned in  the  last 
two  issues  of  the 
Rural.  The  com- 
mittee announces 
that,  from  the  en- 
couragement it  has 
met  with  in  the  last 
week,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee 
that  in  the  differ- 
ent districts  where 
the  meetings  will  be 
held  everybody  will 
heartily  fall  into 
line  and  make  the 
plan  a  success. 

Reports  from 
New  Nork  via  the 
Fruit  Trade  Journal 
are  to  the  effect 
that  the  single 
auction  proposition 
is  working  well  and 
has  shown  that  the 
buyers  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  at 
one  place,  and  much 
interest  was  mani- 
fested. 
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for  spraying  mixtures,  together  with  other  suggestions  for 
suppressing  our  insect  pests,  and  thus  add  practical  value  to 
their  report; 

Not  a  single  reference  of  this  kind  is  made  in  the  last  Hor- 
ticultural Report,  notwithstanding  space  is  given  to  funebrial 
resolutions  and  discussions  on  railroad  questions. 
I     Famoso,  Kern  Co.  D.  Birr. 

We  duly  record  the  suggestion.  The  only  objec- 
tion we  can  urge  is  that  those  who  keep  files  of  the 
I  reports  as  they  should  can  always  look  back  to  them, 
and  those  who  have  them  not  can  always  get  ready 
printed  slips  of  formulas  by  application  either  to  the 
State  Board  or  the  University  Experiment  Station 
at  Berkeley,  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  them. 


Reduced  Local  Kales  on  Fruit  and  Vegetable* 


mony  with  the  aims  of  the  institution  and  more  ade- 
quate to  its  needs.  For  this  purpose  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means  was  appointed  as  follows  :  Regent 
J.  B.  Reinstein,  ex-president  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion ;  Regent  Arthur  Rodgers,  also  a  graduate  of 
the  University  and  distinguished  in  public  affairs, 
and  Samuel  T.  Black,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  This  committee  has  given  the  sub- 
ject committed  to  it  most  careful  and  diligent 
consideration  and  has  prepared  a  report,  which  has 
been  ordered  printed  by  the  Board  of  Regents  pend- 
ing action  by  them.  As  this  report  discusses  promi- 
nently the  relation  of  the  University  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  State,  it  will  be  examined 
with  keen  appreciation  by  the  readers  of  the  Rcral 
Pkkss.  Beyond  this  fact,  too.  is  the  interest  which 
comes  of  having  a  most  enthusiastic  concern  in  build- 
ing up  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  in 
which  work  our  farmers  have  always  been  actuated 
by  most  liberal  views  and  generous  appreciation' 
We  commend  the  portions  of  the  report  which  we 
shall  give  below  to  the  attention  of  our  agricultural 
associations,  that  they  may  discuss  its  propositions 
and  lend  the  weight  of  their  endorsement  to  meas- 
ures which  are  now  pending,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  which  their  approval  will  have  much  weight.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  the  report: 

The  University  Fund. — The  provision  made  by  the 
State  of  California  for  the  constantly  increasing 
wants  of  the  State  University  is  embodied  in  the  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  1887,  and  consists  of  a  tax  of 
one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar.  At  that  time  the 
number  of  students  in  the  University  was  288,  while 
now  it  is  1336.  The  provision  then  made  by  the 
Legislature  was  considered  just  sufficient  for  the 
then  needs  of  the  University,  and  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State  would  increase 
in  just  about  the  proportion  that  the  University 
would  grow,  and  thus  meet  and  provide  for  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demands  of  the  University  through 
the  enlargement  of  the  number  of  its  students.  This 
expectation  seemed  then  to  be  well  founded,  and  was 
justified  by  the  growth  of  the  University  for  the  suc- 
ceeding four  years,  but  since  the  year  1891  the  num- 
ber of  students  at  the  University,  which  was  then 
4")(i,  has  increased  to  a  degree  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
gratifying. 

T/ir  Growth  of  thr  University. — Within  the  last  five 
years  the  number  of  students  at  the  State  University 
at  Berkeley  has  trebled,  and  is  at  the  present  writ- 
ing, one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-six, 
while  the  entire  University,  including  its  affiliated 
colleges,  the  number  is  two  thousand  and  forty- 
seven,  while  the  indications  are  that  the  next  Fresh- 
man class  will  outnumber  all  before  it.  The  income 
of  the  University  from  this  act,  however,  so  far  from 
doubling,  has  increased  only  an  insignificant  amount 
within  the  last  five  years,  and  is  actually  less  in  1895 
than  in  1894  or  1893. 

Under  these  circumstances  alone,  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  next  Legislature  will  take 
such  steps  as  will  be  commensurate  with  the  power, 
the  pride  and  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  State,  when 
it  realizes  that  the  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
University  made  by  the  Legislature  in  1887  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  the  present  quadrupled  de- 
mands of  the  University,  and  still  less  adequate  to 
maintain  that  constantly  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  State's  highest  institution  of  learning,  which  is  a 
just  source  of  State  pride,  and  an  essential  condition 
of  State  dignity  and  prosperity. 

Wlmt  Other  States  Are  Doing. — This  State  is  marked 
and  noted  for  a  liberality  commensurate  with  her  ex- 
tensive domain  and  the  richness  and  variety  of  the 
products  of  her  soil,  and  were  it  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  maintain  the  reputation  she  now  has  through- 
out the  Union,  in  this  particular  regard,  we  believe 
the  representatives  of  the  people  at  the  next  Legis- 
lature will  make  the  provision  necessitated  by  the 
University's  unexampled  prosperity.  And  as  a  spur 
and  stimulus  to  such  action,  though  none  will  be 
needed,  we  can  point  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  which 
gave  to  its  University  in  1891  nearly  one  million  dol- 
lars; to  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  has  given  to 
its  University  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  grants  it  a  permanent  tax  of  one-eighth 
of  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  in  addition,  for  six  years, 
one-tenth  of  a  mill  for  buildings,  and  in  addition  one 
per  cent  of  the  railroad  license  tax  which  yields  more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  further 
specific  appropriations  of  recent  date  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars;  to  the  State 
of  Michigan,  which  gives  its  University  a  tax  of  one- 
sixth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  nearly  double  our  rate; 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  gives  its  University 
three-twentieths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  one  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  as  our  rate;  to  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, which  gives  nearly  four  times  as  much  as 
our  rate;  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  gives  one- 
half  of  a  mill  for  thirteen  years,  for  endowment,  five 
times  the  amount  of  our  present  rate. 

What  California  Should  Do. — These  facts  we  be- 
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We  alluded  briefly  last  week  to  a  reduction  in 
freight  rates  on  fruit  and  vegetables  from  various 
interior  points  to  San  Francisco.  This  is  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  to  distant  producers  who 
have  hitherto  been  almost  shut  out  because  they  had 
to  pay  so  much  more  for  transportation  than  near- 
by growers  who  had  an  alternative  of  water  or 
rail  carriage.  The  following  is  an  official  statement 
addressed  to  the  Rural  Press  : 

Soithehn  PACIFIC  Company,  i 
San  Francisco,  June  4,  1896.  [ 
To  the  BditOB:— It  has  been  decided  by  this  company  to 
chaufre  the  classification  on  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Less  than  carloads  Fourth-class 

Carloads  Class  C. 

With  this  modification  it  is  thought  that  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble growers  located  remote  from  the  market,  will  have  better 
opportunity  to  market  their  fruits  and  vegetables  than  here- 
tofore. 

For  a  comparison  rates  from  a  few  points  are  shown  below  in 
comparative  form  indicating  what  the  old  rates  were  and 
what  the  new  are  : 

GREEN  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 


To 

San  Francisco 
Fkom 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week. . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 
Date  

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 

.16 

51.00 

49.88 

24  25 

64 

44 

Red  Bluff  

22  43 

29.71 

25  20 

94 

56 

* 

21.11 

17.06 

« 

50 

San  Francisco  

21 .25 

25.70 

23  49 

69 

50 

Fresno  

8.16 

14  67 

9.20 

96 

50 

San  Luis  Obispo  

17.70 

26.  (W 

* 

82 

42 

Los  Angeles  

9.35 

16.10 

18.17 

76 

48 

San  Diego  

5  93 

12.20 

6  68 

68 

54 

Yuma  

88 

3  01 

3  07 

108 

62 

*  Indicates  no  record. 


The  Hydropathic  Process. 

Says  the  Solano  Republican:  "Of  all  the  anti- 
dotes which  have  been  tried  to  protect  fruit  trees 
from  severe  frosts,  it  is  stated  that  the  hydropathic 
process  is  the  most  effectual  and  inexpensive  one. 
The  mission  fathers  raised  fruit  on  low  ground,  and 
were  able,  by  a  simple  device,  to  protect  it  from  the 
effects  of  frosts.  It  was  their  habit  to  rise  before 
sunrise  to  sprinkle  the  limbs  and  foliage  with  water, 
and  the  trees  invariably  escaped  harm  from  any 
frosts.  The  device  was  tried  last  winter  by  an  or- 
chardist  and  his  fruit  escaped  the  frosts  in  February 
without  a  blemish,  while  the  fruit  in  other  orchards 
was  severely  bitten. 

A  Suggestion  to  the  sinte  Board  of  Horticulture. 

To  the  Editor: — In  New  York  is  issued  every  year  a  Pho- 
tographic Annual,  of  several  hundred  pages,  containing  latest 
information  in  its  line,  but  never  without  repeating  all  the 
latest  and  best  working  formulas  for  the  laboratory7,  thus 
making  each  annual  of  practical  use  to  the  photographer. 

Would  it  be  presumplous  in  me  to  suggest  to  our  honorable 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  that  they  improve  the  reports  of 
1 1  Mr  predecessors  by  incorporating  the  latest  and  best  recipes 


The  Week. 

Weather  ami  Crops. 

The  weather  seems  to  have  settled  down  to  a 
steady  summer  gait,  and  unless  something  too  start- 
ling even  for  this  startling  year  should  occur,  we 
shall  run  along  smoothly  now  until  the  crops  are 
harvested.  The  story  teller  in  the  village  store  is 
busy  this  year  with  hay  and  grain  yarns  ;  he  does  not 
find  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  fruit  line,  but 
with  great  things  in  pasture  growth,  in  hay  yield 
aDd  in  grain  promise,  he  is  well  supplied.  Conditions 
are  so  favorable  in  the  northern  valley  regions  that 
some  report  the  hay  crop  likely  to  be  light,  merely 
for  the  reason  that  the  fields  look  so  well  for  grain 
that  they  will  be  allowed  to  stand  until  ripe.  Hay 
prices  also  favor  such  a  course.  Fruit  shipping  is 
assuming  considerable  volume. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  10,  18%,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


Livingston  

Merced  

Berenda  

Madera  

'  Fresno  

Fowler  

I  Kingsbury 

Hauford  

Tulare  

i  Bakersrle'.d  . 

Kings  City. . . 

San  Ardo  

Paso  Robles.. 

Marysville .. . 

Chico  

Red  Bluff  

Penryu  

Newcastle  . . 

Auburn  


Carloads 

Less  than  car- 

Rales in  cents 

per  ton 

loads.  Rates  in 

Miles 

"     of  2IIOO  lbs. 

cents  per  100  lbs. 

New 

|  Old 

1893 

New 

Old 

Rate 

Rate 

Rate 

Kate 

Rate 

Rate 

137 

42.=) 

330 

35(1 

40 

30 

86 

152 

475 

370 

41111 

47 

36 

43 

178 

505 

450 

490 

1  60 

44 

53 

185 

510 

460 

510 

04 

47 

56 

207 

560 

520 

580 

75 

54 

63 

216 

575 

5MI 

620 

79 

57 

66 

227 

590 

580 

650 

84 

61 

70 

253 

600 

620 

700 

92 

65 

74 

251 

600 

650 

730 

97 

69 

78 

314 

600 

760  . 

855 

120 

87 

97 

163 

700 

540 

560 

45 

36 

45 

182 

760 

580 

600 

48 

39 

49 

216 

800 

600 

600 

50 

45 

55 

142 

400 

400 

26 

22 

26 

186 

600 

550 

660 

35 

33 

42 

225 

820 

650 

790 

58 

49 

62 

118 

520 

310 

360 

33 

24 

33 

121 

540 

340 

390 

35 

26 

36 

126 

580 

360 

410 

39 

29 

40 

This  to  you  for  your  information,  thinking  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers. 

C.  F.  Smi  rk,  General  Freight  Agent. 


Northwestern  Fruit  Crops. 

Fruit  ought  certainly  to  be  worth  something  this 
year,  for  the  Pacific  States  regions  are  all  alike  in 
conditions  which  have  notably  reduced  the  product. 
The  Rural  Northwest  has  made  a  careful  canvas  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  coast  and  we  take  its  con- 
1  elusions  on  two  most  important  fruits  as  follows  : 

It  now  develops  that  the  Italian  prune  crop  will  be  a  total 
failure  in  southern  Oregon,  western  Oregon  and  western 
Washington,  while  in  eastern  Oregon,  eastern  Washington 
and  Idaho  it  will  be  from  one-fourth  to  two-thirds  of  an  aver- 
age. French  prunes  will  yield  from  one- fourth  to  one-half  of 
an  average  crop  in  southern  Oregon,  western  Oregon  and 
western  Washington  and  from  one-half  to  a  full  average  in 
the  country  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  Silver  prunes 
will  yield  a  little  better  than  French  prunes  west  of  the  Cas- 
cade and  about  the  same  east.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Italian  prunes  will  be  shipped  fresh,  and  it  does  not 
appear  probable  that  there  will  be  more  than  150  car- 
loads available  for  shipment  in  that  condition.  Three 
months  ago,  after  making  allowances  for  all  con- 
tingencies, the  output  of  cured  prunes  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  for  the  present  season  might  have 
been  estimated  at  12,000,000  pounds,  of  which  at  least  two- 
thirds  would  have  been  Italians.  At  the  present  time  we 
cannot  anticipate  an  output  of  more  than  2,000,000  pounds  of 
cured  prunes  this  year,  of  which  not  more  than  2;j0,000  pounds 
will  be  Italians. 

Peaches  are  a  complete  failure  in  southern  Oregon  as  well 
as  western  Oregon  and  western  Washington.  In  the  very 
favorable  Wenatchee  district,  in  eastern  Washington  and  in 
portions  of  the  Snake  river  district  near  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
they  promise  a  full  crop.  In  other  peach  growing  districts 
along  the  Snake  and  Yakima  rivers  in  eastern  Oregon,  east- 
ern Washington  and  Idaho,  they  will  give  from  one-third  to 
two-thirds  of  a  crop. 

The  University  of  California. 


More  Adequate  Provision  Needed  for  Its  Support. 

There  is  a  slight  deficiency  in  the  income  of  the 
State  University  at  Berkeley,  which  is  unpleasant, 
but  the  more  grievous  effect  of  the  deficiency  is  that 
the  institution  is  not  able  to  expand  its  works  as  the 
people  of  the  State  plainly  demand.  The  Regents  of 
the  University  have  done  their  best  to  maintain  the 
institution  to  the  utmost  limit  of  proficiency  which 
is  possible  with  their  insufficient  means.  It  was 
thought  by  some  that  help  might  be  drawn  from 
tuition  fees  to  be  paid  by  students,  but  that  has 
been  abandoned,  as  is  mentioned  in  "  Gleanings  "  in 
another  column  of  this  issue.  It  is  evident  that  some 
larger  plan  must  be  adopted— a  plan  more  in  bar- 
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.ieve  will  not  only  justify  but  move  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  take  such  steps  that  this  State  shall  not 
suffer  by  invidious  comparison  with  any  other  State 
in  this  Union;  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  regard  for 
higher  education  in  this  State  will  so  actuate  mem- 
bers of  the  next  Legislature  that  such  education 
shall  not  be  denied  by  this  State  to  any  seeker  of 
either  sex  or  from  any  place. 

Our  demand  for  such  increased  revenues  for  the 
University  is  but  a  corollary  of  the  people's  own  ac- 
tion. Had  the  people  been  content,  within  the  last 
four  years,  to  send  no  more  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  University  than  were  sent  at  the 
time  the  State  made  its  appropriation  for  their  edu- 
cation, we  should  not  now  be  confronted  with  this 
deficiency.  But  as  those  people  have  concluded  to 
send  to  the  University  more  than  quadruple  the 
numbers  of  1887,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
their  action  means  that  provision  shall  be  made  by 
the  Legislature  and  is  demanded  by  the  people  for 
the  education  of  this  enlarged  and  constantly  in- 
creasing number. 

The  Present  Deficiency. — So  far  as  concerns  the 
deficit  this  year,  or  any  future  deficit,  until  the  next 
Legislature  meets,  our  position  will  certainly  be 
justified  by  the  extraordinary  demands  which  have 
been  made  upon  the  finances  of  the  University — de- 
mands which  were  not  provided  for  because  they 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  expected;  demands 
which  would  not  exist  in  the  ordinary  and  usual 
growth  of  a  University.  And  believing  that  our 
position  is  well  justified  by  the  situation,  and  that 
the  deficiency  which  now  exists  needs  no  excuse,  ex- 
cept perhaps  that  it  might  well  have  been  greater; 
and  believing  that  there  has  been  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  University  more  fitting  to  increase 
that  deficiency  in  order  to  aid  not  only  the  final  and 
greater  prosperity  of  the  University,  but  also  two 
great  industries  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  so  largely  depends — mining  and  agriculture — 
the  furtherance  of  both  of  which  was  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  founders  and  should  be  within  the  duties 
of  the  State  University,  we  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

Development  of  the  Industrial  Lines.— We  wish  to 
say  at  the  outset,  to  avoid  any  misconstruction  or 
misunderstanding  of  our  ideas,  that  we  earnestly  de- 
sire and  sincerely  expect  that  our  recommendation 
will  add  to  the  dignity,  increase  the  influence  and 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  literary,  classical  and 
scholastic  sides  of  the  University,  and  we  reiterate 
this  with  all  the  emphasis  in  our  power.  But  we 
must  not  forget,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Act  of 
Congress  which  founded  this  State  University  in 
July,  1862,  as  one  of  a  system  of  State  Universities 
throughout  the  Union,  expressly  declared  that  the 
endowment  was  "  for  the  support  of  at  least  one 
college  where  the  leading  object  should  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and 
including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions in  life." 

The  conditions  of  this  endowment  are  that  military 
instruction  should  be  given,  and  that  one  of  the  lead- 
ing subjects  taught  at  these  State  Universities 
should  be  agriculture,  thus  safeguarding  the  exist- 
ence of  the  nation  in  time  of  war,  and  guaranteeing, 
in  time  of  peace,  a  manifold  material  return  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  through  a  knowledge  which 
would  increase  the  value,  variety  and  amount  of  the 
products  of  the  soil. 

The  endowment  thus  tendered  and  accepted  by  us 
makes  it  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  see  that  the  Min- 
ing and  Agricultural  Departments  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity should  be  so  conducted  as  to  minister  to  the 
material  welfare  of  the  State  in  these  two  great 
sources  of  her  wealth.  And  the  recent  action  of  our 
State  Legislature  in  turning  over  to  the  University 
the  Bureaus  of  Viticulture  and  Forestry  has  plainly 
indicated  this  to  be  the  strong  desire  of  the  people  of 
the  State — a  desire  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
president  of  this  Board,  who  has  done  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  person  to  bring  about  this 
proper  relation  between  the  State  and  the  State 
University. 

While  we  may  admit  that  this  Board  has  appre- 
ciated this  entire  matter,  it  must  be  as  freely  ad- 
mitted that  by  the  reason  of  the  straitened  condi- 
tions of  the  University's  finances  during  the  last 
five  years  the  Mining  and  Agricultural  Departments 
of  the  University  have  received  neither  the  share  of 
attention  nor  the  amounts  of  money  we  all  should 
have  desired. 

Without  making  any  invidious  distinction,  we  feel 
that  we  shall  not  be  unjust  by  delaying,  for,  we  hope, 
but  a  brief  period,  the  consideration  we  believe  will 
soon  be  accorded  to  the  great  mining  interests  of 
our  State,  and  calling  your  attention  to  more  press- 
ing wants  of  the  agricultural  interests. 

Needs  of  the  Agricultural  College.—  Our  reasons  for 
so  doing  are,  that  agriculture  is  specifically  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  leading  subjects  to  be  taught  at 
the  State  University  ;  that  the  scientific  knowledge 
essential  to  the  success  and  prosperity  of  agricul- 


ture is  better  known,  may  be  more  easily  and 
quickly  applied  and  with  more  immediate  and  more 
certain  beneficial  results,  and  because  the  present 
great  depression  in  the  agricultural  interest  of  this 
State  makes  our  attention  to  the  commanding  fac- 
tor of  our  State  prosperity  a  more  pressing  and 
perhaps  a  more  vital  duty. 

We  by  no  means  forget  the  splendid  but  limited 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  State 
University,  but  a  handful  of  men,  however  able  and 
however  industrious,  and  the  professors  in  that  de- 
partment are  both,  cannot  be,  and  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  the  prolific  influence  of  their  skill 
and  learning  throughout  the  State  whose  boundaries 
are  equaled  only  by  the  bounty  of  Nature  which  has 
blessed  almost  every  part  of  it  with  a  capacity  and 
variety  of  soil  products  unequaled  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe. 

The  products  of  that  soil  in  the  year  1895,  are 
roughly  estimated  as  follows  :  Wheat,  $13,250,000  ; 
barley,  $4,500,000  ;  corn,  oats  and  rye,  $3,500,000  ; 
hay,  $12,000,000  ;  beans,  $1,500,000;  potatoes,  $750,- 
000  ;  onions,  $250,000  ;  green  and  dried  fruits,  raisins, 
wine  and  grapes,  citrus  fruits,  ripe  and  dried,  $24,- 
000,000  ;  wine,  $5,600,000  ;  grape  brandy,  $2,000,- 
000;  hops,  $1,350,000;  sugar  beets,  $2,000,000;  all 
other  products,  say,  $2,000,000  ;  making  a  total  of, 
say,  $72,000,000. 

It  is,  we  believe,  far  within  the  truth  to  say  that 
if  the  present  scientific  intelligence  and  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  agricultural  matters  were  gener- 
ally applied  throughout  this  State,  an  increasei  in 
the  above  values  of  at  least  five  per  cent  would  re- 
sult, which  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  State  of  over 
ten  times  the  total  expenses  of  the  entire  Univer-  | 
sity  ;  while  an  enormous  additional  saving  to  the 
State  could  be  made  by  preventing  the  waste  and 
loss  of  time,  energy  and  money  in  vainly  attempting 
to  raise  the  products  in  a  way,  or  upon  soils  so  un- 
fitted to  success,  that  failure  is  inevitable. 

And  though  we  believe  we  recognize  fully 
the  paramount  advantages  of  a  great  Univer- 
sity in  the  broader  and  loftier  life  which  is 
a  natural  result  of  the  higher  education  of 
the  citizen,  we  should  not  forget  that  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  Republic  which  founded  these  State 
universities,  one  purpose  was  never  lost  sight  of  by 
her  statesmen,  and  should  not  be  by  us,  and  that 
was:  "To  promote  the  libera!  and  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  in  life'' — a  duty  we  have  fulfilled  well 
for  the  professions  in  the  affiliated  colleges  of  the 
university  in  law,  medicine,  dentistry  and  pharmacy, 
and  which  we  believe  can  be  and  should  be  more  fully 
carried  out  for  mining  and  agriculture. 

Conference  Meetings  With  Agriculturists. — To  accom- 
plish these  purposes,  which  have  been  enjoined  onus 
as  duties,  we  would  suggest  that  the  State  should  be 
divided  as  soon  as  possible  into  proper  districts,  and 
that  there  should  be  sent  into  those  districts  imme- 
diately authoritative  representatives  of  the  univer- 
sity, who  should  at  stated  times  and  places,  of  which 
ample  notice  should  be  given,  meet  those  citizens 
who  are  engaged  in  fruit  or  vine  culture,  in  general 
farming,  or  in  dairying,  or  in  stock  raising,  and  then 
and  there  avow  to  them  the  desire  and  the  duty  of 
the  University  of  California  to  have  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  requirements  and  wishes  of  the 
citizens  engaged  in  such  pursuits,  and  the  powers, 
the  purposes  and  the  means  of  the  State  University 
in  that  behalf,  all  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
variety,  value  and  amount  of  the  products  of  our 
soil.  In  other  words,  we  hope  that  just  as  the  uni- 
versity has  done  much  for  education,  by  its  visitation 
of  all  the  schools  in  the  State,  so  the  university, 
through  its  agricultural  department,  will  do  equally 
well,  if  not  better,  for  the  material  interests  of  the 
State  by  a  similar  system  of  visitation. 

The  University  of  the  Future. — We  are  well  aware 
that  the  foregoing  report  may  be  deemed  somewhat 
larger  in  its  scope  that  might  be  considered  by  some 
to  be  within  the  purview  or  the  duty  of  a  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  were  the  only  question  be- 
fore us  or  before  this  honorable  body  the  mere 
deficiency  for  this  year,  we  might  have  less  excuse 
for  both  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  this  report  ; 
but  we  cannot  feel,  and  we  hope  this  body  will  not, 
that  such  is  the  small  and  narrow  question  to  which 
we  have  been  asked  to  give  answer.  We  feel,  as  we 
believe  this.  Board  must,  if  it  consider  the  matter 
thoughtfully,  that  it  is  the  existence  and  conduct  of 
the  future,  rather  than  the  present,  university 
which  we  and  you  are  called  on  to  consider  ;  and  as 
the  Board  has  just  taken  action,  looking  to  build- 
ings of  the  State  University  for  a  distant  future,  so 
we  and  the  Board  may  well  regard  the  university's 
condition  when  it  has  risen  to  dignity,  power  and 
purpose  commensurate  with  the  pride,  the  glory  and 
the  ends  of  a  great  and  sovereign  State  ;  and  in  this 
view  and  on  this  plane,  a  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  the  conduct  of  such  an  university  would 
fail  utterly  in  its  duty  were  it  to  pass  over  a  means 
whereby  an  institution  of  learning,  dependent  almost 
entirely  on  the  good  will  of  the  people,  could  bind 
those  people  to  it  with  a  bond  of  material  interest, 
and  by  the  fealty  which  would  spring  from  the  fact 
that  that  institution  had  sent  forth  a  tendril  of 
thoughtful,  helpful  and  affectionate  regard  to  every 
acre  of  soil  within  the  State. 


Gleanings. 


The  peach  crop  is  reported  an  absolute  failure  all  over  west- 
ern New  York. 

The  orchardists  of  Newcastle  have  organized  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  cutting  of  prices  on  fruits  by  the  local 
fruit  shipping  houses.  Officers  have  been  elected  and  produc- 
ers will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  see  that  their  demands  are 
respected. 

Overland  freight  shipments  from  San  Jose  for  last  week 
amounted  to  872,975  pounds,  while  902,515  pounds  went  for- 
ward over  the  local  narrow  gauge.  Cherries  lead  the  list  with 
456,000  pounds,  but  on  account  of  a  heavy  pack  anticipated  by 
canneries,  it  is  expected  future  shipments  will  be  light. 

New  Jersev  and  Delaware  peach  growers  say  that  if  one- 
fourth  of  the  peaches  now  on  the  trees  ripen  the  result  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  crops  of  peaches  ever  seen  on  the  peninsula. 
Prices  are  also  expected  to  be  good,  for  the  reason  that  in 
most  other  States  the  peach  crop  is  more  or  less  of  a  failure. 

Receipts  of  horses  at  the  Chicago  market  during  last  month 
were  11,222,  as  compared  with  14,500  during  April.  Arrivals 
for  the  first  five  months  this  year  amount  to  a  total  of  63,327, 
against  63.775  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1895.  Moderate 
offerings  and  a  fair  demand  characterized  the  opening  of  the 
market  last  week. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has  expended  $5,000  in 
investigating  cases  of  forged  and  false  pedigrees  and  has 
cancelled  445  pedigrees  in  its  herd  book.  A  Kentuckian  has 
been  sent  to  the  Insane  Asylum  by  his  friends  to  escape  the 
criminal  proceedings  instituted  against  him  bv  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  for  falsifying  pedigrees. 

Mrs.  Anna  Clemmeh,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Colo- 
rado, is  about  the  first  woman  in  history,  we  believe,  to  hold 
such  a  position.  She  not  only  maintains  *a  pleasant  home  but 
looks  after  a  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  and  makes,  it  is  said,  200 
pounds  of  butter  every  month.  She  has  a  hay  ranch  of  160 
acres  and  raises  a  large  number  of  chickens  every  year. 

The  Woman's  Federation  for  the  Public  Good  has  passed 
the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  public  press  aims  to  educate  as  well  as  to  inform 
public  opinion;  and  whereas  the  illustrations  in  our  daily  news- 
papers serve  as  object  lessons  to  thousands  of  children  in  whose 
hands  they  fall:  iherefore, 

Resolved,  That  as  a  Federation  of  Women  for  the  Public  Good,  we 
deprecate  the  publicaiion  of  minute  details  of  horrible  crimes,  and 
the  illustrations  of  the  same,  as  we  deem  them  incentives,  both  to 
wrong  thinking  and  to  wrong  doing,  to  the  young  aud  unwary  reader. 

The  grape  crops  in  northern  Sonoma  are  developing  larger 
proportions  than  the  farmers  sanguinely  expected  and  where 
a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  loss  of  fifty 
per  cent  or  more  the  vines  will  produce  a  full  yield.  This  is 
due,  says  a  local  exchange,  to  the  prompt  action  of  the  growers 
in  cutting  back  the  shoots  which  were  frozen,  pursuant  to 
the  advice  of  E.  Seegen  and  the  example  set  by  the  Italian- 
Swiss  Colony,  with  which  he  is  and  has  been  for  a  long  time 
connected. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


The  following  synopsis  of  the  weather  and  crop 
conditions  during  the  week  ending  Monday,  June  8th, 
is  issued  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  Climate  and  Crop  Service, 
James  A.  Barwick,  Section  Director  ■ 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature  there 
were  heat  deficiencies  reported  at  all  points,  as  fol- 
lows: Eureka  1°,  Fresno  3°,  Los  Angeles  3°,  Red 
Bluff  2°,  Sacramento  2°,  San  Francisco  3°  and  San 
Diego  4°. 

Siskiyou. — The  weather  continues  favorable,  and  everything 
is  growing  rapidly.  From  present  indications  haying  will  be 
from  eight  to  ten  days  later  than  usual. 

Shasta. — Haying  has  commenced.  Continued  warm  weather, 
with  showers,  has  been  beneficial  to  all  growing  crops. 

Plumas. — Oats  in  the  valley  is  beginning  to  take  an  upward 
move  ;  potatoes  are  a  scarce  article.  The  outlook  for  the  sea- 
son is  discouraging. 

Tehama. — The  weather  has  been  very  favorable  to  the 
growth  and  maturing  of  crops  during  the  past  week.  The 
bulk  of  the  hay  crop  will  be  harvested  the  coming  week. 

Butte. — Orchards  and  gardens  are  looking  fine  since  the 
weather  has  become  warmer.  There  has  been  some  frost,  but 
not  enough  to  do  any  damage. 

Glenn. — Haying  is  in  full  blast  and  the  light  rain  during  the 
week  was  not  enough  to  do  any  damage.  Barley  will  be  ripe 
in  about  ten  days.  Wheat  looks  fair,  and  if  nothing  happens 
the  crop  will  be  a  good  one. 

Colusa. — Barley  and  wheat  are  doing  nicely.  The  cool,  damp 
weather  has  injured  oats  and  some  fields  will  be  cut  for  hay. 
Hay-making  is  now  on,  with  the  most  favorable  weather.  No 
harvesting  will  be  done  for  the  next  ten  days  or  more. 

Sutter. — The  Hestian  fly  is  working  havoc  with  our  wheat 
fields.    There  is  a  heavy  wheat  crop  in  the  valley  country. 

Yuha.—  There  will  only  be  a  light  crop  of  hay,  but  the  grade 
of  it  will  be  Al.  In  the  grain  fields  many  patches  of  barley 
have  taken  on  the  light  color  which  indicates  maturity. 

Placer. — Haying  has  progressed  rapidly  during  the  week,  as 
the  weather  has  been  very  favorable,  and  a  splendid  quality 
of  hay  will  be  secured.  All  crops  have  made  good  growth 
during  the  week,  except  watermelons,  and  they  appear  to  be 
a  failure. 

Sacramento.  —  The  weather  has  been  very  good  for  all  grow- 
ing and  maturing  crops.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
92°  and  46°. 

Yolo.— The  weather  has  been  rather  threatening  for  some 
time,  and  has  put  the  haymakers  on  the  anxious  seat.  A  little 
fruit  is  being  shipped  daily,  but  there  is  no  rush  in  that  line 
at  present. 

Solano. — Haying  is  in  progress  and  the  grain  is  beginning 
to  ripen,  as  are  also  early  peaches  and  apricots.  Grapevines 
are  growing  fast  and  are  now  in  bloom.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  83°  and  50°. 

Contra  Costa.—  Haymaking  is  in  progress  all  over  the  valley. 

Napa. — It  is  good  to  know  that  this  valley  will  raise  enough 
fruit  this  year,  despite  the  frosts,  to  make  things  lively  for 
our  packing  companies. 

Lake. — The  shortness  of  the  fruit  crop  from  the  late  frosts 
will  be  largely  compensated  by  the  more  excellence  of  quality. 

Humboldt.  — Grain  and  hay  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life, 
and  the  fruit  prospects  are  looking  more  hopeful. 

Mendocino. — Crops  are  coming  on  finely.  Some  fields  will 
be  short  on  low  and  wet  grounds.  Oat  and  barley  hay  are 
about  ready  to  cut.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  will  be  a  good 
one.  Sheep  shearing  has  been  delayed  on  account  of  the  wet 
weather. 

Sonoma. — The  grape  outlook  is  improving,  but  the  vineyards 
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are  spotted.  Prunes  run  from  a  full  crop  to  light,  and  none  in 
some  orchards. 

Alameda.— Black  cherries  will  all  be  finished  picking  the 
coming  week.  Garden  truck  is  looking  well.  Haying  is  in 
full  blast. 

Santa  Clara. — Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  progressing  finely  and 
the  general  outlook  is  good.  Royal  Ann  cherries  are  begin- 
ning to  ripen  and  are  of  good  size  and  free  from  blemish. 
Cling  peaches  are  being  thinned.  The  plum  crop  will  be  a 
short  one. 

San  Benito.— Haying  is  in  full  blast.  All  crops  are  looking 
well  and  considerable  grain  will  be  harvested  this  season. 

Monterey.—  Cloudy  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week. 
Wheat  is  heading  out  rapidly.    Haying  has  just  begun. 

San  Luis  Obispo. — The  week  has  been  cool,  with  high  west- 
erly winds,  and  green  crops  are  much  benefited  by  the  damp 
weather. 

San  Joaquin. — The  weather  has  been  good  for  grain  and 
hay-making.  Barley  is  taking  on  the  golden  color  of  ma- 
turity; the  berries  are  plump  and  of  good  quality;  wheat  is 
filling  out  well,  and  haying  is  well  under  way.  Fruit  is 
slowly  advancing  to  maturity,  but  the  crop  of  all  varieties 
will  be  short  except  pears.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, 81°  and  45°. 

Madera. — Haying  is  well  along,  and  the  crop  is  a  good  one. 
Fruit  is  advancing  slowly  on  account  of  the  cool  weather. 

Fresno. — Apricots,  plums  and  cherries  are  now  ripe  and  on 
the  market  in  abundance ;  early  peaches  are  ripening  rapidly, 
and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  the  orchards  will  be 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

Tulare. — As  yet  the  second  crop  of  grapes  has  not  advanced 
far  enough  to  tell  for  a  certainty  whether  the  crop  will  be 
heavy  or  light.    Wheat  is  looking  fine. 

Santa  Barbara. — The  cool  weather  has  been  favorable  to 
the  slow  maturing  of  grain,  but  not  so  good  for  summer  crops. 
Haying  is  about  completed,  and  grain  is  being. headed.  The 
fruit  crop  is  a  light  one.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
72°  and  50°. 

Ventura. — Crops  are  looking  well.  Lima  beans,  as  a  whole, 
is  a  good  stand.  The  foggy  nights,  which  have  just  com- 
menced, are  very  beneficial  to  crops.    Haying  is  about  over. 

Los  Angeles  — The  weather  for  the  past  week  has  been  fa- 
vorable to  all  growing  crops.  ThPre  is  a  shortage  here  in  all 
kinds  of  crops.  The  fruit  crop  is  almost  an  entire  failure.  If 
the  weather  remains  favorable,  the  later  crops  will  be  fair. 
The  temperature  ranged  from  ti0°  to  80°. 

San  Diego. — The  haying  season  is  approaching  its  close,  and 
the  quality  was  never  better.  Beans  are  looking  remarkably 
well  in  this  section.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  doiug  much 
better,  and  the  corn  crop  is  growing  finely. 


La  Honda  Notes. 


To  the  Editor: — The  wet  and  cold  of  a  tardy 
spring  and  summer  seem  to  be  disappearing,  and 
we  are  having  some  brighter  and  pleasanter  weather 
which  is  gladdening  the  hearts  of  the-farmers  of  this 
region  of  San  Mateo  county,  who  have  been  for  the 
past  two  weeks  or  so,  anxiously  scanning  the  weather 
reports  of  the  "  Bureau  "  and  the  skies  at  the  same 
time,  looking  and  longing  for  a  good  haymaking 
"  spell  of  weather."  And  now,  haying  is  on  the 
rush.  The  hay  crop  in  this  section  will  be  above  the 
average  this  year,  and,  the  present  weather  con- 
tinuing, will  be  of  good'quality.  The  grain  crops  of 
the  various  kinds  are  also  looking  above  the  average, 
and  will  no  doubt  yield  a  satisfactory  return  to  the 
harvester  should  no  untoward  "  snap  "  of  weather 
upset  the  present  prospects.  The  orchards  here 
are  pretty  badly  demoralized,  there  being  but  little 
fruit  of  any  description  left  upon  the  trees.  Late 
frosts,  and  cold  wet  spells  of  undue  duration  being 
responsible  for  the  damage.  Early  potatoes  also 
were  nearly  all  killed. 

Grass  in  the  natural  pastures  has  been  unusually 
plentiful  and  good  this  season,  and  from  having  con- 
tinual late  showers  has  been  kept  green  and  growing, 
where  not  fed  down  too  close,  a  month  further  into 
the  summer  than  is  ordinarily  the  case.  As  the 
coast  side  of  San  Mateo  county  is  devoted  largely  to 
cattle  interests,  butter  and  cheese  making,  the 
grass  question  is  one  of  no  small  concern  to  the 
farmer  of  this  section  —  as  creameries  seem  to  be 
the  "fad,"  as  well  as  the  most  economical  method  of 
turning  cow  product  into  articles  of  food,  and  in 
view  of  there  being  several  already  established  at 
different  places  along  the  coast,  why  would  it  not  be 
a  profitable  project  for  the  dairymen  of  this  neigh- 
borhood ? 

As  La  Honda  is  quite  a  place  of  resort  for  people 
who  "vacate  "  their  own  homes  for  a  camp  or  a 
country  hotel  for  a  few  weeks,  hotel  people  and 
owners  of  camp  grounds  are  busily  preparing  for 
them.  In  fact,  the  forerunners  of  the  exodus  are 
already  on  hand,  although  rather  early  in  the  season 
considering  its  lateness.  A  pleasanter  or  more  de- 
lightful place  could  not  be  found  for  a  few  weeks 
rusticating,  considering  its  nearness  to  the  metrop- 
olis, and  the  small  expense  getting  to  it.  The  air 
is  wonderfully  pure  and  delightful,  being  impreg- 
nated with  the  aroma  of  pine  and  redwood  trees  ; 
the  drives  in  a  number  of  directions  being  replete 
with  varied  scenes,  and  delightful  vistas. 

La  Honda,  June  4th,  1896.  M.  W. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


A  Power  Spraying  Outfit. 


Presuming  that  our  readers  would  be  interested 
in  any  contrivance  that  would  be  the  means  of  cre- 
ating havoc  amongst  the  scale,  we  have  illustrated 
in  this  issue  a  gasoline  spraying  plant  recently  con- 
structed by  the  Union  Gas  Engine  Company  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  Las  Fuentos  Rancho  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. This  plant,  we  are  informed,  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Bell,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the 
A    itraz  Asphalt  Company.    The  plant  consists  of  a 


1  H.  P.  Union  gasoline  engine,  to  which  is  con- 
nected a  special  double-acting  pump,  so  arranged  as 
to  draw  from  the  solution  tank  and  force  into  a  ver- 
tical receiver  at  a  pressure  of  250  pounds  per  square 
inch.  At  the  receiver  is  a  by-pass,  so  arranged  that 
the  extra  solution  which  is  not  immediately  carried 
off  through  the  spraying  nozzles  is  returned  under 
pressure  to  the  solution  tank,  and  keeps  same  con- 
stantly agitated.  The  circulating  water  for  engine 
is  carried  in  the  lower  square  tank,  and  after  pass- 
ing around  the  cylinder  it  is  returned  through  a  coil 
in  the  solution  tank  to  its  starting  point,  being  in 
this  way  used  over  and  over  again.  The  small  oblong 
tank  on  top  of  the  water  tank  contains  the  small 
amount  of  gasoline  necessary  to  run  the  plant  for 
a  day. 

The  whole  is  set  on  a  wooden  base,  covered  with  a 
galvanized  sheet  iron  pan,  and  is  of  a  suitable  size  to 
go  on  an  ordinary  wagon  running  gear.  The  hose 
connections,  of  which  there  are  four,  are  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  wagon,  thus  being  in  a  convenient  posi- 
tion for  operation. 

The  compound  tank  has  a  capacity  of  100  gallons, 
the  weight  of  the  entire  outfit  being  about  750 
pounds,  and  is  put  upon  the  market,  complete,  for 
$350.  The  illustration  represents  the  first  one  built, 
which  is  now  in  use  and  giving  satisfaction. 

Mow  To  Meet  a  Grasshopper  Invasion. 

Bakersfiei.d,  June  8.— News  come  from  the  San  Emigdio 
country,  thirty-five  miles  south  of  here,  at  the  base  of  the 


pounds  of  coarse  brown  sugar  in  a  pail,  fill  the  pail 
with  water  and  stir  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
sugar  is  dissolved.  Then  pour  this  sugar-water  into 
the  bran  and  arsenic,  and  again  fill  the  pail  with 
water,  and  proceed  as  before  until  all  of  the  sugar 
in  the  pail  has  been  dissolved  and  added  to  the  bran. 
Now  stir  the  latter  thoroughly,  and  add  as  much 
water  as  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  saturate  the 
mixture,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Throw  about  a 
tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  upon  the  ground  be- 
neath each  vine  infested  with  grasshoppers,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  latter  will  leave  the  vine  and  collect 
upon  the  bran  and  soon  commence  feeding  upon  it. 
Those  which  are  upon  the  ground  6  or  8  feet  from  the 
bran  will  soon  find  their  way  to  it.  After  eating  as 
much  of  the  bran  as  they  desire,  the  grasshoppers 
usually  crawl  off,  and  may  hide  themselves  beneath 
weeds,  clods  of  earth,  etc.,  and  in  a  few  hours  will 
be  found  to  be  dead.  A  common  washtub  of  this 
mash  is  sufficient  for  about  five  acres  of  grapevines. 
To  enable  one  to  gather  up  the  remants  of  the  poison 
after  its  work  is  done,  the  practice  is  adopted  of 
placing  the  poison  on  shingles  or  other  thin  pieces 
of  wood,  which  can  be  easily  seen  and  emptied.  All 
such  surplus  poison  should  "be  deeply  buried  in  the 
ground.  There  is  some  little  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  proportion  of  arsenic  which  is  best  ;  also  as 
to  the  advisability  of  using  a  little  middlings  to  make 
the  mixture  more  compact.  One  prescription  is  as 
follows:  Forty  pounds  of  bran,  15  pounds  of  mid- 
dlings, 2  gallons  cheap  syrup,  20  pounds  arsenic, 
mixed  soft  with  water.    Others  reduce  the  arsenic 
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mountains  of  the  same  name,  that  an  invasion  of  swarms  of 
grasshoppers  has  come  into  the  valley  from  the  mountains. 
They  came  suddenly  and  almost  without  warning,  and  are 
many  millions  in  number.  They  are  greedy  and  voracious, 
and,  singularly  enough,  the  first  objects  of  their  attack  are 
fruit  trees.  They  show  a  strong  predilection  for  the  orange, 
even  gnawing  the  bark  from  the  trees  and  consuming  the 
young  foliage.  As  there  is  a  great  stretch  of  barren  terri- 
tory there,  the  ranchers  fear  they  will  lose  everything. 

A  report  came  this  afternoon  that  the  advance  guard  of  the 
grasshoppers  had  reached  Lakeside  ranch,  about  half  way  to 
this  city.  Prompt  steps  were  taken  to  combat  the  pests. 
Trees  have  been  sprayed  with  arsenic  solution,  while  great 
sheet-iron  scoops,  drawn  by  horses  and  lined  with  coal  tar  are 
being  used  to  gather  up  the  insects,  which  are  then  burned. 
Many  of  the  ranchers  have  joined  in  the  contest,  but  it  will 
take  the  united  efforts  of  the  entire  farming  community  to 
make  any  impression  on  them.  Those  who  have  visited  the 
locality  say  the  country  literally  swarms  with  the  hoppers. 

So  it  appears  we  may  have  to  add  a  grasshopper 
raid  to  the  other  mishaps  of  this  vicissitudinous  year. 
Of  course  this  is  not  surely  so  because  Kern  county 
has  descents  of  hoppers  from  its  dry  hillsides  which 
do  not  spread  widely  over  the  valley,  but  sometimes 
the  invasion  is  very  wide  and  very  high  and  very  de- 
structive. It  cannot  be  told  yet  whether  all  the 
foothills  will  send  grasshoppers  into  the  valleys  this 
year  or  not,  but  we  can  perhaps  render  readers  no 
better  service  than  to  repeat  in  connected  form  the 
various  methods  of  fighting  the  insects,  which  have 
been  approved  by  experience  in  California  and  else- 
where. These  methods  are  several,  including  poison, 
repulsion  by  means  of  barriers  and  direct  destruction 
by  moving  devices  into  which  the  insects  leap  to 
their  destruction. 

Poisoning. — In  vineyards  and  other  plantations, 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  use  killing  machinery, 
poison  has  often  proved  very  valuable.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  recipe:  Fill  the  washtub  about  three- 
fourths  full  of  bran,  add  six  pounds  of  arsenic,  and 
mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  bran  ;  put  about  four 


to  15  pounds  and  others  to  10  pounds,  with  the  same 
weights  of  other  ingredients. 

Barriers. — As  to  barriers  to  grasshopper  progress, 
a  small  stream  is  do  protection  whatever,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  as  the  insects  float  down  and 
land  wherever  there  is  food,  and  then  go  off  again  ; 
but  a  large  river  being  too  wide  to  float  across  is  a 
great  protection.  A  small  ditch  can,  however,  be 
made  available  by  covering  it  with  a  film  of  petrol- 
eum. By  rigging  a  can  of  kerosene  so  it  will  leak 
about  four  drops  per  minute  upon  the  slowly  moving 
water,  will  spread  a  deadly  film  of  oil  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ditch. 

Other  barriers  which  can  be  used  to  protect 
orchards  and  vineyards  which  are  in  the  path  of  the 
invasion,  may  be  described  as  follows  :  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  kill  the  young  insects  is  by  ditching  or 
trenching.  Simple  ditches,  two  feet  wide  and  two 
feet  deep,  with  perpendicular  sides,  offer  effectual 
barriers  to  the  young  hoppers  before  they  get  their 
wings.  They  accumulate  in  such  ditches  and  die  in 
such  masses  that  the  stench  from  them  is  intolerable, 
and  the  practice  is  to  bury  them  with  soil.  In  order 
to  keep  the  main  trenches  open,  it  is  customary  to 
dig  pits  here  and  there  in  the  trenches,  which  are 
filled  up  as  soon  as  full  of  hoppers,  and  other  pits 
dug  for  new-comers. 

Prof.  Riley  says  that  where  ditches  are  not  easily 
made,  and  where  lumber  is  plentiful,  a  board  fence 
two  feet  high  and  with  three-inch  batten  nailed  on 
the  top  or  side  from  which  locusts  are  coming,  the 
edge  of  it  smeared  with  coal  tar,  will  answer  as  an 
effectual  barrier,  and  prove  useful  to  protect  fields 
or  gardens. 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  hoppers  commence  to 
fly  they  need  not  be  feared  in  the  vineyards,  since  by 
building  fires  and  making  smoke,  such  as  is  used  as 
protection  against  frost,  the  pests  can  be  prevented 
from  lighting  on  the  vines. 

Sulphur  Smoking. — A  Nebraska  farmer  furnishes 
one  of  our  San  Francisco  contemporaries  with  what 
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he  claims  is  aD  infallible  means  of  driving  away  the 
grasshoppers.    He  thus  describes  it  : 

Take  hay,  straw  or  rubbish,  and  dump  it  off  iu 
forkfuls  a  rod  apart  over  the  field  on  the  windward 
side.  Next,  sprinkle  from  one-fourth  to  half  a 
pound  of  sulphur  on  each  pile,  and  in  the  evening 
set  the  substance  on  fire.  About  sundown,  the  air 
being  sufficiently  heavy  to  keep  the  smoke  down  close 
to  the  ground,  the  wind  will  roll  it  all  over  the  field. 
The  smoke  will  scent  everything  growing  upon  the 
filed  to  such  an  extent  that  grasshoppers  will  never 
come  there  again  during  the  season  that  the  sulphur 
is  applied.  I  tried  this  method  for  three  seasons  in 
succession  when  the  grasshoppers  swarmed  in 
myriads  from  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  it  always 
proved  successful.  The  fourth  time  I  applied  the 
sulphur  smoke,  the  troublesome  insects  had  been 
hatched  upon  the'field  and  had  cut  off  the  crop  of  wheat 
clear  to  the  roots,  but  after  being  '  smoked  '  they 
disturbed  nothing  further.  For  about  80  acres  of 
land  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  sulphur  are  required." 

Using  Fires  and  Ditches. — At  the  last  invasion,  the 
Natoma  vineyard,  near  Sacramento  was  saved  by 
firing  the  grass  along  the  roadways,  and  all  grassy 
patches,  and  driving  the  pests  into  the  flames  and 
ditches.  The  great  attack  was  from  the  foothills 
outside  the  ditch  that  encircles  the  vine  tract,  and 
they  were  kept  out.  The  attempt  was  made  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  vineyard  to  keep  the  de- 
structive hordes  moving  southward,  and  to  this  end 
a  gang  of  Chinamen  were  kept  beating  the  ground 
with  boughs  and  sacks.  The  greater  dependence  on 
the  Natoma  estate  is  put  in  driving  them  into  the 
open  water  courses  and  by  firing  the  grass  on  the 
hard  and  baked  hatching-grounds. 

Straw  Traps. — Many  insects  are  easily  destroyed 
on  open  lands  by  burning  straw.  The  straw  was  laid 
in  iong  lines,  and  10  or  20  feet  wide.  The  hoppers  in 
their  march,  or  on  being  driven  from  other  places, 
would  take  shelter  under  the  straw,  seeming  to  pre- 
fer it  to  grass,  brush  and  all  other  things.  They 
could  scarcely  be  driven  out  of  it.  When  the  straw 
was  sufficiently  full  of  them  it  was  fired,  and  the  de- 
struction of  almost  every  grasshopper  in  it  was  as- 
sured. 

Asphaltum  Pans. — In  Kern  county  in  previous  years 
the  pest  has  been  routed  and  slain  almost  to  exter- 
mination. A  sheet  of  iron,  16  feet  long  and  4  feet 
deep,  turned  up  like  a  sled  runner  at  the  front  edge, 
is  hitched  behind  two  horses.  Between  this  iron 
and  the  horses  small  chains  are  so  fixed  as  to  sweep 
the  ground,  thus  causing  every  grasshopper  to  "get 
out  of  that."  There  is  a  slight  rim  all  around  this 
plate  of  iron,  and  upon  its  upper  surface  very  liquid 
asphaltum  is  poured.  Then  the  team  is  started  up, 
dragging  this  plate  upon  the  ground  behind  it,  with 
the  result  that  every  single  grasshopper  in  its 
course,  which  is  large  enough  to  jump,  sooner  or 
later  falls  into  the  asphaltum  and  perishes.  The 
least  particle  of  asphaltum  ruins  him,  so  that  those 
who  even  touch  it  are  lost.  In  places  it  has  been 
found  that  in  a  trip  of  half  a  mile  the  asphaltum  be- 
came so  loaded  with  grasshoppers  that  it  must  be 
scraped  off  and  a  fresh  layer  added.  It  is  estimated 
that  each  layer  of  asphaltum  will  hold  125,000  grass- 
hoppers, a  harvest  of  250,000  grasshoppers  per  mile. 

Having  proved  the  efficacy  of  this  method,  the 
Kern  County  Land  Company  went  at  the  work  of 
extermination  in  the  most  thorough  way.  Eleven 
of  these  plates,  16  feet  by  4,  were  hauled  abreast, 
making  a  moving  line  of  asphaltum  176  feet  long 
and  4  feet  wide,  capable  of  catching  2,750,000  grass- 
hoppers every  mile,  provided  that  the  supply  held 
out ;  and  as  eighteen  miles'  travel  is  a  day's  work, 
that  made  49,500,000  grasshoppers  in  asphaltum 
sauce  every  day. 

Hopper- Dose  rs  in  Minnesota. — A  somewhat  similar 
arrangement  was  very  effectively  used  in  Minnesota. 
Prof.  Otto  Lugger,  State  Entomologist,  has  had  in 
successful  operation  in  the  Red  River  valley  and  in 
Chicago  and  Pine  counties  400  "  hopper-dosers." 
The  "  hopper-doser "  is  a  machine  about  eight  feet 
long  and  two  feet  wide.  It  is  made  011  the  plan  of  a 
dustpan,  is  of  tin  and  sits  on  three  runners,  on  which 
it  is  pulled  over  the  fields  by  a  team  of  horses.  At 
the  rear  of  the  pan  there  is  a  trough  the  entire 
length  of  the  machine,  in  which  there  is  an  inferior 
grade  of  coal  oil,  while  at  the  back  of  the  machine 
there  is  a  sheet  of  canvas.  The  hoppers  jump  into 
the  pan  to  get  out  of  its  way.  Those  that  fall  into 
the  kerosene  and  are  immersed  in  the  fluid  die  at 
once,  while  the  hoppers  that  are  merely  touched  by 
the  oil  may  live  two  or  three  minutes  before  they 
succumb.  It  costs  the  State  $1.50  to  make  each  of 
these  machines  They  are  given  to  the  farmers  in 
hopper-infested  communities  in  order  to  encourage 
them  in  getting  rid  of  the  pest.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty  machines  were  in  operation  and  Prof.  Lugger 
thus  figures  their  destructive  capacity:  "  Each  ma- 
chine caught  by  actual  measurement  two  to  six 
bushels  of  grasshoppers.  As,  however,  about  ten 
times  as  many  more  hoppers  jump  into  the  oil  and 
out  again  to  die  later,  such  a  machine  killed  from 
twenty  to  sixty  bushels.  We  had  420  machines,  and 
there  were  many  days  when  all  of  them  were  in 
operation.  Of  course  the  killing  of  such  immense 
numbers  of  insects  had  the  desired  effect  and  saved 
the  crops  in  the  regions  infested — in  all  about 
seventy  square  miles." 


HORTICULTURE. 


Latest  Advices  on  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

The  combination  of  bluestone  and  lime,  known  as 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  is  almost  indespensible  in  fruit 
growing  and  gardening.  It  is  almost  a  sovereign 
remedy  against  injurious  fungi  and  its  use  is  general 
throughout  the  world.  The  best  way  to  make  the 
preparation  is  consequently  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
moment.  The  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  a 
bulletin  on  these  lines  which  is  very  timely. 

It  is  four  years  since  there  was  published,  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  7,  a  summary  of  the  more 
important  methods  of  combating  some  of  the  destruct- 
ive diseases  of  fruit.  During  this  time  many  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  work,  and  for 
this  and  other  reasons  it  seems  desirable  to  now 
bring  together,  in  brief,  practical  form,  our  present 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  question  as  to 
whether  it  will  pay  to  spray  has  long  since  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  so  it  is  not  necessary  at 
this  time  to  enter  upon  any  argument  in  regard  to 
this  phase  of  the  subject.  It  is  furthermore  not 
necessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  relation  of  spray- 
ing to  hygiene.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  the  work  is 
properly  done  no  danger  whatever  to  health  need  be 
apprehended. 

Superiority  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. — During  the 
past  four  years  numerous  solutions,  powders,  etc., 
have  been  tested,  with  a  view  of  determining  their 
value  as  economical,  effective,  and  practical  prevent- 
ives of  fungous  parasites.  While  a  number  of  these 
preparations  have  given  promise  of  value,  none  have 
been  found  which  fillso  many  requirements  as  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  the  ammoniacal  soluiton  of  copper 
carbonate.  Of  the  two  preparations,  Bordeaux  mixt- 
ure has  long  been  recognized  as  possessing  the  most 
valuable  qualities,  and  it  is  probably  more  generally 
used  to-day  than  all  other  fungicides  combined.  The 
chief  points  in  its  favor  are,  (1)  its  thorough  effective- 
ness as  a  fungicide,  (2)  its  cheapness,  (3)  its  safety  from 
a  hygienic  standpoint,  (4)  its  harmlessness  to  the 
sprayed  plant,  and  (5)  its  beneficial  effects  on  plants 
other  than  those  resulting  from  the  mere  prevention 
of  the  attack  of  parasites. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  Formula.  —  All  things  considered, 
it  is  believed  that  the  best  results  will  be  obtained 
from  the  use  of  what  is  known  as  the  50  gallon  form- 
ula of  this  preparation.    This  contains — 

Water   50  gallons. 

Copper  sulphate   6  pounds. 

Unslaclted  lime   4  pounds. 

Must  be  Well  Made. — It  has  been  found  that  the 
method  of  combining  the  ingredients  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  both  the  chemical  composition  and 
physical  structure  of  the  mixture.  For  example,  if 
the  copper  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water  and  the  lime  milk  diluted  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent ouly,  there  results,  when  these  materials  are 
brought  together,  a  thick  mixture,  having  strikingly 
different  characters  from  one  made  by  pouring 
together  weak  solutions  of  lime  and  copper  sul- 
phate. It  is  true,  furthermore,  that  if  the  copper 
sulphate  solution  and  lime  mflk  are  poured  together 
while  the  latter  or  both  are  warm,  different  effects 
are  obtained  than  if  both  solutions  are  cool  at  the 
moment  of  mixing.  Where  the  mixture  has  been 
properly  made  there  is  scarcely  any  settling  after 
an  hour,  while  the  improperly  made  mixture  has 
settled  more  than  half. 

How  to  Make  it. — Briefly,  the  best  results  have 
been  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
made  in  accordance  with  the  following  directions  :  In 
a  barrel  or  other  suitable  vessel  place  25  gallons  of 
water.  Weigh  out  6  pounds  of  copper  sulphate, 
then  tie  the  same  in  a  piece  of  coarse  gunny  sack 
and  suspend  it  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 
By  tying  the  bag  to  a  stick  laid  across  the  top  of 
the  barrel  no  further  attention  will  be  required.  In 
another  vessel  slack  4  pounds  of  lime,  using  care  in 
order  to  obtain  a  smooth  paste,  free  from  grit  and 
small  lumps.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  best  to  place 
the  lime  in  an  ordinary  water  pail  and  add  only  a 
small  quantity  of  water  at  first,  say  a  quart  or  a 
quart  and  a  half.  When  the  lime  begins  to  crack 
and  crumble  and  the  water  to  disappear  add  another 
quart  or  more,  exercising  care  that  the  lime  at  no 
time  gets  too  dry.  Toward  the  last  considerable 
water  will  be  required,  but  if  added  carefully  and 
slowly  a  perfectly  smooth  paste  will  be  obtained, 
provided,  of  course,  the  lime  is  of  good  quality. 
When  the  lime  is  slacked  add  sufficient  water  to  the 
paste  to  bring  the  whole  up  to  25  gallons.  When  the 
copper  sulphate  is  entirely  dissolved  and  the  lime  is 
cool,  pour  the  lime  milk  and  copper  sulphate  solution 
I  slowly  together  into  a  barrel  holding  50  gallons, 
1  The  milk  of  lime  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  before 
pouring.  The  method  described  insures  good  mixing, 
but  to  complete  this  work  the  barrel  of  liquid 
should  receive  a  final  stirring  for  at  least  three 
minutes,  with  a  broad  wooden  paddle. 

Testing  the  Mixture. — It  is  now  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  mixture  is  perfect — that  is,  if  it 


will  be  safe  to  apply  it  to  tender  foliage.  To  accom- 
plish this,  two  simple  tests  may  be  used.  Frst  insert 
the  blade  of  a  penknife  in  the  mixture,  allowing  it  to 
remain  there  for  at  least  one  minute.  If  metallic 
copper  forms  on  the  blade,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
polished  surface  of  the  steel  assumes  the  color  of 
copper  plate,  the  mixture  is  unsafe  and  more  lime 
must  be  added.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blade  of 
the  knife  remains  unchanged,  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  mixture  is  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made.  As 
an  additional  test,  however,  some  of  the  mixture  may 
be  poured  into  an  old  plate  or  saucer,  and  while  held 
between  the  eyes  and  the  light  the  breath  should  be 
gently  blown  upon  the  liquid  for  at  least  half  a 
minute.  If  the  mixture  is  properly  made,  a  thin 
pellicle,  looking  like  oil  on  water,  will  begin  to  form 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  If  no  pellicle  forms, 
more  milk  of  lime  should  be  added. 

Preparing  Large  Amounts. — The  foregoing  direc- 
tions apply  to  cases  where  small  quantities  of  the 
mixture  are  needed  for  more  or  less  immediate  use. 
If  spraying  is  to  be  done  upon  a  large  scale,  it  will  be 
found  much  more  convenient  and  economical  in  every 
way  to  prepare  what  is  known  as  stock  solutions  of 
both  the  copper  and  lime.  To  prepare  a  stock 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  procure  a  barrel  holding 
50  gallons.  Weigh  out  100  pounds  of  copper  sul- 
phate, and  after  tying  it  in  a  sack  suspend  it  so  that 
it  will  hang  as  near  the  top  of  the  barrel  as  possible. 
Fill  the  barrel  with  water,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
the  copper  will  be  dissolved.  Now  remove  the  sack 
and  add  enough  water  to  bring  the  solution  again  up 
to  the  50-gallon  mark,  previously  made  on  the  barrel. 
It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  second 
adding  of  water  is  merely  to  replace  the  space  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  sack  and  the  crystals  of 
copper  sulphate.  Each  gallon  of  the  solution  thus 
made  will  contain  2  pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  and, 
under  all  ordinary  conditions  of  temperature,  there 
will  be  no  material  recrystallization,  so  that  the 
stock  preparation  may  be  kept  indefinately. 

Stock  lime  may  be  prepared  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  copper  sulphate  solution.  Procure  a  barrel 
holding  50  gallons,  making  a  mark  to  indicate  the  50- 
gallon  point.  Weigh  out  100  pounds  of  fresh  lime, 
place  it  in  the  barrel,  and  slack  it.  When  slacked, 
add  sufficient  water  to  bring  the  whole  mass  up  to 
50  gallons.  Each  gallon  of  this  preparation  contains, 
after  thorough  stirring,  2  pounds  of  lime. 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  Bordeaux  mixture  of  the 
50-gallon  formula  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  out 
3  gallons  of  the  stock  copper  solution,  and,  after 
thorough  stirring,  2  gallons  of  the  stock  lime  ;  dilute 
each  to  25  gallons,  mix,  stir,  and  test  as  already  de- 
scribed. One  test  will  be  sufficient  in  this  case.  In 
other  words,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  test  each  lot 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  made  from  the  stock  prepara- 
tions, provided  the  first  lot  is  perfect  and  no  change 
is  made  in  the  quantities  of  the  material  used. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  lime  milk- 
is  stirred  thoroughly  each  time  before  applying.  As 
a  final  precaution  it  will  be  well  to  keep  both  the 
stock  copper  sulphate  and  the  stock  lime  tightly 
covered. 

Ammoniacal  Solution  of  Copper  Carbonate. — This 
preparation,  as  now  generally  used,  contains — 

Water  45  gallons. 

Strong  aqua  ammonia   3  pints. 

Copper  carbonate   5  ounces 

The  copper  carbonate  is  first  made  into  a  thin 
paste  by  adding  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water.  The 
ammonia  water  is  then  slowly  added,  and  if  of  the 
proper  strength,  i.  e.,  26°,  a  clear,  deep-blue  solution 
is  obtained,  which  does  not  become  cloudy  when 
diluted  to  45  gallons. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate  being 
a  clear  liquid,  its  presence  on  the  leaves,  fruit,  and 
other  parts  of  the  treated  plants  is  not  so  notice- 
able as  where  the  preparations  containing  lime  are 
used. 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  stroug  solution  as 
a  stock  preparation,  the  bottle  or  jug  in  which  it  is 
placed  should  be  tightly  corked. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Onion  Culture. 


NUMHEK  I. 


We  are  glad  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  very  ex- 
cellent review  of  onion  growing  in  the  United  States, 
prepared  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  R. 
L.  Watts,  horticulturist  of  the  Tennessee  Experi- 
ment Station.  Mr.  Watts  made  his  inquiry  very 
wide  and  secured  accounts  of  California  practices, 
so  that  his  treatise  gives  California  readers  an  op- 
portunity to  compare  local  methods  with  others. 

Importance  of  the  Onion  Crop. — There  are  few  vege- 
table crops  of  more  importance  to  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  than  the  onion  crop.  The 
relatively  large  profits  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
skillful  grower  to  obtain  from  a  limited  area  have 
rendered  the  cultivation  of  this  bulb  especially  popu- 
lar with  those  possessing  small  tracts  of  land,  while 
gardeners  residing  in  localities  whose  soils  and  cli- 
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mate  are  pre-eminently  adapted  to  onion  culture 
have  found  it  profitable" to  till  large  areas.  Twenty- 
five  to  100  acres  in  one  field  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
in  such  localities.  Large  yields  overstock  the  mar- 
ket some  years,  resulting  in  very  low  prices  j  but  the 
prices  received  during  a  series  of  years  make  onion 
culture,  as  a  rule,  a  profitable  enterprise  where  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  favorable. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  production  of  onions 
in  the  United  States,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bush- 
els are  annually  shipped  to  our  ports  from  Bermuda, 
France,  Spain  and  Cuba.  This  fact  demonstrates 
that  the  home  demand  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  is 
not  yet  fully  supplied  by  growers  of  our  own  coun- 
try. The  bulbs  of  foreign  varieties  are  superior  in 
quality  to  those  originated  in  this  country— such  as 
the  Yellow  Danvers,  Red  Wethersfield  and  Silver 
Skin.  The  imported  bulbs  are  also  placed  on  the 
market  before  the  gardeners  in  the  North  can  mature 
their  crops,  but  the  long  season  of  California  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  South  renders  it  possible  for  these 
sections  to  cultivate  successfully  the  foreign  varieties 
and  mature  the  onions  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  early 
as  the  countries  named. 

Selection  of  Soil.— A  judicious  selection  of  soil  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  profit  or  loss  of  the 
business  depends  largely  upon  whether  the  soil  con- 
tains a  combination  of  conditions  especially  conducive 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  plant,  or  such  as 
will  enfeeble  it  in  every  stage  of  growth.  The  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  soil  should  first  be  consid- 
ered. Heavy  clay  lands  should  be  avoided,  because 
they  are  difficult  to  plow  and  cultivate,  usually  de- 
ficient in  organic  matter,  and  often  improperly 
drained.  It  is  impossible  to  prepare  them  for  the 
seed  or  plants  as  early  in  the  spring  as  is  desirable  ; 
and  the  surface  bakes  and  cracks  after  the  rain,  un- 
less stirred  just  at  the  proper  time  ;  besides,  the 
plants  will  not  bottom  freely  or  ripen  properly  in 
heavy  soils,  and  tend  to  produce  scallions.  Land  in 
which  sand  largely  predominates  should  not  be  se- 
lected because  of  their  incapacity  to  resist  drought 
and  to  retain  the  fertilizers  applied.  The  gravel, 
also,  if  very  large,  forms  an  impediment  to  the  wheel 
hoe  and  hand  weeder.  Very  stony  soils  can  never  be 
profitably  used  for  onions. 

Soils  abounding  in  decomposed  vegetable  matter 
are  generally  most  valuable  for  the  cultivation  of 
onions.  An  Ohio  firm  annually  tills  about  400  acres 
of  black  muck.  A  gardener  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
Cal.,  states  that  in  his  section  great  quantities  of 
onions  are  grown  on  black  adobe,  some  on  deep  sandy 
loam,  and  some  on  reclaimed  tuleland,  which  is  much 
like  pulverized  bog  or  peat.  This  last-named  soil  has 
never  been  fertilized  and  continues  to  produce  well, 
although  it  will  probably  need  enriching  in  the 
course  of  time.  Similar  soils  have  been  used  largely 
in  New  York,  Michigan,  Connecticut  and  other 
States.  They  are  valuable  because  of  their  loose 
mechanical  condition,  abundance  of  plant  food  and 
ability  to  retain  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture. 

Intjtroring  Soils  for  Onions. — Most  farmers,  how- 
ever, who  contemplate  engaging  in  the  production  of 
onions  own  their  land  and  do  not  desire  to  sell  and 
locate  where  soil  is,  perhaps,  more  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  this  crop.  Under  such  circumstances,  if 
rich,  deep,  friable  loam  can  be  found  on  the  farm,  it 
should  be  selected  for  onions.  A  fair  amount  of  sand 
is  an  advantage  if  the  soil  is  sufficiently  retentive  to 
resist  drought  and  to  hold  the  fertilizers  applied. 
Clayey  soils,  if  not  too  tenacious,  may  be  used  with 
satisfactory  results,  provided  the  proper  attention 
is  given  to  cultivation. 

Many  soils  which  are  not  properly  drained  might 
prove  valuable  for  onion  culture  if  a  few  lines  of  tile 
were  laid  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water.  Hilly  loca- 
tions should  not  be  selected,  because  of  their  ten- 
dency to  wash,  thus  exposing  some  bulbs  and  bury- 
ing others.  Soils  which  have  been  heavily  cropped 
for  a  series  of  years  with  very  light  applications  of 
manures  can  not  be  profitably  cultivated  in  onions 
without  first  restoring  the  supply  of  plant  food  which 
has  become  exhausted.  Poor  soil  will  not  produce 
good  onions,  and  it  requires  several  years  to  bring 
such  soil  into  condition  for  the  successful  culture  of 
this  crop. 

Fields  which  have  been  overrun  with  weeds  should 
be  cultivated  in  hoed  crops  for  a  series  of  years  to 
destroy  the  seeds,  which  would  otherwise  germinate 
and  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  cultivating  and 
weeding  the  onions. 

The  onion  may,  by  liberal  fertilizing,  be  grown  on 
the  same  ground  year  after  year  without  increasing 
yields.  Continuous  culture,  however,  should  not  be 
followed  in  localities  where  diseases  and  insects  are 
prevalent.  In  such  cases  a  strict  rotation  should  be 
followed. 

Soils  which  afford  natural  advantages  for  irriga- 
tion should  not  be  overlooked.  In  seasons  when  the 
rainfall  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  necessary  moisture 
for  the  growing  crop,  irrigation  will  prove  highly 
beneficial.  The  light  soils  of  many  creek  and  river 
bottoms,  which  are  rich  in  organic  matter,  might  be 
irrigated  at  a  small  cost  by  means  of  dams  and 
ditches,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  pumps  operated  by 
windmills,  water  wheels  or  engines. 
'  Preparation  of  the  Soil  by  Previous  Cropping. — Soils 
.vhich  are  stiff  and  heavy,  which  contain  too  much 


sand,  which  abound  in  pernicious  weeds,  or  are  de- 
ficient in  fertility,  may  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
cultivation  of  one  or  more  crops  previous  to  planting 
onions.  A  favorite  practice  in  some  sections  is  to 
sow  clover,  and  after  the  first  crop  is  cut  for  hay, 
the  second  growth  is  allowed  to  rot  on  the  field,  and, 
with  a  heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure,  is  plowed 
under  in  the  fall.  The  following  spring  the  ground 
is  planted  in  potatoes,  and  the  next  year  onions  are 
grown.  Such  a  course  of  treatment  leaves  the  soil 
in  excellent  condition.  The  land  is  improved  by  the 
application  of  manure  and  the  decomposition  of  the 
clover  roots  and  tops,  while  the  nitrogen  supply  is 
increased  both  by  means  of  the  clover,  which  gath- 
ers this  element  from  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the 
manure.  The  effect  of  such  treatment  is  to  enrich 
the  soil,  make  it  loose  and  friable,  and  free  it  from 
many  weed  seeds.  Crimson  clover  could  be  used  to 
advantage  in  States  where  this  legume  thrives,  since, 
when  plowed  under,  it  produces  the  same  effect  as 
red  clover. 

Cowpeas  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  clover  in  the 
South.  The  peas  may  be  sown  in  July  or  August, 
after  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  has  been  removed. 
The  dead  tops  are  plowed  under  later  in  the  fall, 
with  a  liberal  dressing  of  barnyard  manure.  If  either 
cowpeas  or  clover  is  used,  and  followed  the  next 
year  by  some  hoed  crop  which  does  not  impoverish 
the  soil  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  land  is  put 
in  the  best  condition  for  raising  onions.  Carrots  are 
said  to  be  the  most  desirable  crop  to  precede  onions. 
Corn  and  potatoes,  however,  are  not  objectionable. 
Of  course,  more  plant  food  should  be  applied  than 
these  crops  remove,  so  that  the  soil  will  be  constantly 
improved. 

Fertilizing. — The  onion  requires  a  liber  il  amount  of 
plant  food  in  the  most  available  form.  The  quantity 
and  quality  of  manures  which  would  make  potatoes, 
cabbages,  tomatoes  or  many  other  garden  crops 
profitable  will  not  give  even  a  fair  compensation  in 
onion  culture,  unless  favored  by  soils  highly  fertile 
in  their  natural  state.  Beginners  fail  more  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  from  lack  of  appreciation  of  this 
fact  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  most  expen- 
sive item  in  onion  culture  is  labor.  A  prominent 
grower  estimates  that  it  costs  $100  per  acre  to  start 
the  seedlings,  prepare  the  soil,  transplant,  cultivate, 
weed  and  pull  the  crop  when  the  "new  onion  cul- 
ture" (which  will  be  described  later)  is  adopted.  The 
cost  of  labor  is  just  as  great  for  a  crop  of  300  bush- 
els as  for  1,000.  Hence,  it  is  judicious  for  the  onion 
grower  to  be  liberal  in  the  use  of  fertilizers.  If  the 
supply  of  fertilizer  is  limited,  it  will  pay  better  to 
manure  one  acre  thoroughly  than  two  sparingly. 

Barnyard  manure  is  indispensable  in  the  produc- 
tion of  superior  bulbs,  unless  the  soil  naturally  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  humus  (decomposed  vegeta- 
ble matter).  Muck  soils,  such  as  have  been  referred 
to,  may  be  properly  treated  with  concentrated  com- 
mercial fertilizers  alone,  but  nothing  can  be  entirely 
substituted  for  barnyard  manure  on  other  soils  with 
as  satisfactory  results.  Hen  manure  is  very  highly 
esteemed  by  onion  growers,  because  of  its  high  per- 
centage of  fertilizing  constituents.  Next  to  this 
manure,  that  from  the  pigsty  is  considered  most 
valuable,  although  rotten  barnyard  mauure  of  any 
kind  gives  good  results.  It  is  customary  to  deposit 
the  manure  in  large  piles,  where  it  can  undergo  fer- 
mentation, or  to  compost  it  with  other  materials. 
From  40  to  75  loads  per  acre  should  be  applied,  if  a 
large  yield  is  expected.  It  should  be  spread  evenly 
over  the  surface  just  before  plowing  in  the  fall  or 
early  spring,  a  manure  spreader  being  valuable  for 
this  purpose. 

Hen  manure  will  produce  the  best  results  when 
applied  as  top-dressing  before  planting.  Poultry 
droppings  should  be  dried  and  pulverized  before 
broadcasting.  Specially  prepared  composts  should 
also  be  spread  after  plowing  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  surface  soil  by  harrowing.  A  common  prac- 
tice near  large  cities  is  to  secure  night  soil  and  com- 
post it  with  barnyard  manure,  muck  or  loam.  This 
makes  a  valuable  top-dressing.  Care  should  be  ex- 
ercised that  all  the  manures  used  are  free  from  weed 
seeds. 

Composition  of  the  Onion. — We  may  learn  something 
on  the  question  of  fertilizing  by  studying  the  compo- 
sition of  the  onion.  An  analysis  made  by  the  Con- 
necticut Experiment  Station  of  White  Globe  onions 
showed  that  2,000  pounds  of  mature  bulbs  contain 
2.70  pounds  of  nitrogen,  0.92  pound  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  2.09  pounds  of  potash.  The  average  legal 
weight  per  bushel  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  is 
about  56  pounds.  A  yield  of  800  bushels  per  acre  is 
frequently  reported.  A  crop  of  this  size  (44,800 
pounds),  therefore,  would  remove  from  an  acre  of 
soil  00.48  pounds  of  nitrogen,  20. Gl  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  4(!.82  pounds  of  potash. 

Nitrogen. — This  shows  that  the  onion  removes  the 
three  essential  fertilizing  constituents  from  the  soil 
in  large  quantities,  and  these  must  be  supplied  to  the 
soil  if  it  does  not  already  contain  them.  Soils  which 
have  been  freely  cropped  with  clover,  cowpeas  or 
other  leguminous  plants  are  not  likely  to  be  deficient 
in  nitrogen,  although  light  dressings  of  the  quick- 
acting  nitrate  of  soda  may  often  be  profitable  on 
such  soils.  Potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  however, 
must  usually  be  applied  more  liberally. 

Of  the  nitrogenous  commercial  fertilizers,  nitrate 


of  soda  is  the  most  largely  used.  It  contains  about 
15  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  This  salt  is  readily  soluble 
and  exceedingly  quick  in  its  action.  It  should  never 
be  applied  in  the  fall  or  winter,  because  a  large 
amount  of  the  nitrogen  would  be  washed  out  of  the 
soil  before  the  growing  crop  required  it.  From  200 
to  400  pounds  applied  in  four  equal  dressings  is  suf- 
ficient in  most  cases.  The  first  application  should 
be  made  just  before  seeding  or  planting  and  mixed 
with  the  surface  soil  by  harrowing.  The  other 
dressings  may  be  given  at  intervals  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  carefully  broadcasting  the  salt.  Ammo- 
nium sulphate,  dried  blood  and  wool  refuse,  which  are 
also  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  are  occasionally  substi- 
tuted for  sodium  nitrate,  and  soot  is  sometimes  used 
with  advantage. 

Potash  nn<l  Phosphoric  Acid. — To  supply  the  pot- 
ash, wood  ashes  are  frequently  employed.  They  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  improving  the  mechani- 
cal condition  of  the  soil,  making  it  loose  and  friable. 
Either  leached  or  unleached  ashes  may  be  used  with 
satisfactory  results,  the  latter  being  more  valuable 
on  account  of  their  larger  content  of  potash — 5  to  10 
per  cent.  From  6  to  8  tons  of  unleached  or  10  to  14 
of  leached  ashes  is  a  liberal  supply.  Ashes  should  be 
drilled  or  harrowed  in  after  plowing.  If  ashes  are 
not  available,  or  if  the  expense  of  transportation  is 
excessive,  the  grower  will  find  potash  salts,  such  as 
kainit  and  muriate  of  potash,  valuable  fertilizers. 
They  are  applied  in  the  fall,  winter  or  early  spring. 
The  soil  will  retain  the  potash  until  the  plants  re- 
quire it,  so  that  the  loss  by  drainage  is  exceedingly 
small.  Kainit  contains  13  to  14  per  cent  of  potash 
and  the  muriate  about  50  per  cent.  About  200  to 
300  pounds  per  acre  of  the  muriate  or  800  to  1,000 
pounds  of  kainit  is  a  sufficient  application.  They 
should  be  sown  broadcast  after  plowing  and  har- 
rowed in  or  distributed  by  means  of  a  fertilizer  drill. 
A  few  hundred  pounds  of  bone  meal  or  other  phos- 
phates will  be  beneficial,  if  phosphoric  acid  is 
needed. 

The  manures  applied  are  never  completely  taken 
up  by  the  growing  crop.  This  makes  it  necessary 
to  supply  more  than  is  actually  needed.  In  the  cases 
of  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  for  which  the  soil 
has  a  strong  retentive  power,  the  excess  will  remain 
to  benefit  succeeding  crops. 

Other  manures  may  be  used  with  profit  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  Specially  prepared  fertilizers 
are  largely  employed  by  many  extensive  and  highly 
successful  growers. 


The  Use  of  the  Hoe. 

We  cannot  help  referring  to  a  controversy  we  had 
with  an  eastern  reader  as  to  the  proper  way  of 
handling  a  hoe.  We  claimed  that  in  this  country  at 
least  the  blade  should  be  struck  its  depth  into  the 
soil,  so  as  to  break  of  any  tendency  of  the  surface 
to  compactness.  Our  eastern  critic  held  this  was 
wrong  :  that  a  hoe  should  skim  the  surface  very 
lightly,  so  as  to  amputate  the  weeds,  disturbing 
the  earth  as  little  as  possibe.  It  gives  us  some 
gratification  to  see  that  the  California  use  of  the  hoe 
is  gaining  support  at  the  east,  for  the  following 
from  an  Iowa  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
is  exactly  the  California  philosophy  and  practice. 

Objects  of  Hoeing. — One  object  of  cultivation  is  to 
kill  the  weeds.    They  draw  nourishment  from  the 
soil,  absorb  the  moisture,  and  thus  rob  the  growing 
crop  of  both  food  and  drink.    It  isn't  best  to  let 
them  get  a  start  ;  cultivate  early,  don't  let  them  get 
!  strong  and  defiant !    They  may  be  uprooted  and 
I  killed  by  the  thousands  when  they  first  show  above 
I  ground,  with  the  same  labor  that  will  be  required  to 
kill  them  by  the  dozen  later  on. 

But  destroying  weeds  is  not  the  only  object  of  cul- 
tivation, though  some  farmers  seem  to  think  so.  The 
spring  rains  have  filled  the  ground  with  water,  but 
the  hot  sun  and  wind  are  rapidly  drawing  it  up,  and 
it  is  passing  off  into  the  atmosphere  again.  The 
growing  plants  need  the  moisture ;  don't  let  it 
escape.  Shallow  and  frequent  cultivation,  with  a 
:  fine- tooth  cultivator  will  keep  the  soil  fine  and  loose 
on  top,  and  will  prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture. 
The  past  two  summers  here  have  been  exceedingly 
dry.  Springs  and  wells  which  had  never  been  known 
to  fail,  have  dried  up.  Where  not  cultivated,  the 
earth  has  been  as  dry  as  it  could  possibly  be,  appar- 
ently, for  many  feet  below  the  surface ;  but  in  my 
garden  and  strawberry  patch,  which  I  kept  well  cul- 
tivated with  a  14-tooth  cultivator,  the  ground  was 
moist  and  in  good  tilth  at  any  time  during  the  season, 
I  and  the  crops  did  not  suffer  from  the  drought.  The 
|  top  soil  stirred  by  the  cultivator,  was  about  as  dry 
j  and  loose  as  ashes  ;  but  when  one  brushed  off  that 
two  inches  of  dry  soil  or  dust,  he  found  the  soil  moist 
and  friable. 

Teaching  Men  to  Hoe. — One  of  the  hardest  things  I 
have  had  to  do  is  to  teach  my  hired  help  to  hoe.  Not 
one  in  fifty  understands  the  first  principles  of  proper 
hoeing.  I  set  a  man  last  week  to  hoeing  a  field  of 
strawberries  which  had  lately  been  set.  They  were 
set,  unavoidably,  when  the  ground  was  quite  wet, 
and  as  a  consequence,  it  was  quite  hard  about  the 
plants.    I  had  cultivated  as  close  to  them  as  I  could 
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with  the  cultivator,  and  set  the  hired  man  to  loosen 
the  soil  about  the  plants,  and  destroy  the  weeds 
that  were  just  appearing  above  the  ground.  Being 
busy  at  something  eise,  I  did  not  notice  how  he  was 
doing  his  work  ;  but  when  I  examined  it,  I  found 
that  he  had  hoed  the  earth  away  from  the  plants, 
leaving  the  hard  surface  bare,  with  the  marks  made 
with  the  spade  in  setting  the  plants  in  the  wet 
ground  exposed.  It  would  have  been  better  not  to  have 
hoed  them  at  all,  for  the  cultivator  had  thrown  some 
loose  earth  about  the  plants  which  he  had  removed. 
But  that  is  the  way,  I  find,  that  a  great  many  hoe. 
The  soil  should  be  loosened  and  made  fine  about  the 
plants,  and  what  has  been  removed  in  hoeing  out  the 
weeds,  should  be  replaced.  We  may  almost  defy  the 
drought,  if  proper  attention  is  given  to  cultivation. 


ARBORICULTURE. 


American  Nut  Growing. 


NUMBER  V. 

Harvesting  the  Almond. — Gathering  the  nuts  by 
hand  is  very  tedious  work,  and  is  only  practiced 
while  the  trees  are  very  small.  Generally  the 
harvesting  is  done  when  somewhat  more  than  half 
the  nuts  have  burst  their  hulls;  a  sheet  of  canvas  is 
spread  beneath  the  tree,  and  on  this  the  nuts  fall 
when  the  tree  is  shaken. 

A  push  cart,  with  an  ajustable  awning  made  like 
an  inverted  umbrella  that  would  surround  the  tree 
and  catch  the  falling  nuts  and  funnel  them  into  the 
cart,  would  be  an  improvement  on  this  method  of 
harvesting. 

Hulling. — Some  varieties  in  certain  localities  are 
found  to  burst  the  hulls  on  the  trees  so  nearly  at  one 
time  that  they  may  be  accounted  self-hulling.  These 
need  no  bleaching,  as  they  are  not  discolored  by  un- 
equal exposure  to  the  hot  weather.  In  most  sections 
the  hulls  adhere  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
nuts,  necessitating  the  forcible  removal.  In  a  small 
way  these  are  removed  by  hand  or  by  improvised 
rubbing  machines,  such  as  rotary  churns,  etc. 
Wickson's  "California  Fruits  "  thus  describes  a  new 
hulling  machine  made  in  Alameda  county:  "It 
consists  of  a  grooved  iron  roller  and  a  set  of  bars 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  roller  as  the  concave 
is  to  the  cylinder  of  a  threshing  machine.  Each  of 
these  bars  is  supported  behind  by  a  spring  at  each 
end,  so  that  each  works  independently  of  the  other 
and  yields  a  little  if  any  extra  large  nut  strikes  it. 
The  machine  runs  by  a  hand  crank,  and  requires  but 
little  effort  to  hull  a  sack  in  two  or  three  minutes." 

Webster  Treat  says:  "  When  the  necessity  comes 
for  the  invention  of  an  almond  hulling  and  separating 
machine,  and  that  will  be  soon,  for  California  can 
grow  almonds  to  a  greater  profit  than  anything 
else,  there  will  no  doubt  be  invented  a  machine  that 
will  hull  and  separate  the  almonds  from  the  mass  of 
hulls,  which  will  greatly  cheapen  the  preparing  of 
the  crop.  It  costs  nearly  two  cents  per  pound  to 
gather,  hull,  and  bleach  the  almond  with  our  crude 
appliances  for  hulling  and  separating,  wherein  the 
greatest  expense  comes,  but  with  a  good  huller  and 
separator  this  could  be  reduced  to  half  a  cent  per 
pound." 

Drying. — After  the  nuts  are  separated  from  the 
hulls  they  are  placed  on  trays  and  dried  in  the  sun 
or  dry-house  for  a  few  days. 

Bleaching. — When  dry  enough  to  avoid  molding, 
the  nuts  are  bleached  by  being  lightly  sprinkled 
with  water  and  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  for  about  seven  minutes.  A  bleaching  house 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Treat:  "  My  bleaching 
house  is  boarded  with  tongued-and-grooved  lumber 
inside  and  out,  and  roofed  with  well-laid  shingles. 
A  flume  2  feet  high  on  the  apex  helps  to  create  a 
draft  that  draws  up  the  sulphur  fumes  and  smoke. 
The  floor  is  made  of  strips  1  inch  thick  by  3  inches 
wide,  laid  on  edge,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  apart, 
just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  sulphur  fumes  and 
yet  close  enough  together  to  prevent  the  nuts  from 
falling  through.  The  floor  is  about  2i  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  the  lower  space  is  boarded  up  with 
tongued-and-grooved  strips  also,  and  fitted  with 
small  doors  every  five  feet,  to  permit  the  placing  of 
pans  of  burning  sulphur  underneath  the  floor." 

A  cheaper  structure  and  one  quite  as  efficient 
might  be  constructed  by  sliding  the  trays,  on  which 
the  nuts  have  been  dried,  into  an  upright  shaft  or 
flue,  such  as  is  used  in  bleaching  fruit  in  conjunction 
with  fruit  evaporators.  The  utmost  care  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  overdoing  the  process.  Only  so  much 
sulphur  should  be  used  as  is  required  to  comply  with 
the  market  demand  for  a  light-colored  shell.  The 
whole  practice  of  bleaching  is  objectionable  and  in- 
jures the  quality  of  the  nut  unless  the  work  is  very 
carefully  done. 

Assorting. — The  broken  and  inferior  nuts  are 
generally  separated  from  the  sound  ones  before 
bleaching.  They  are  shelled  and  sold  as  kernels. 
When  the  nuts  are  ready  for  market  they  are  placed 
in  common  wheat  sack's,  holding  eighty  pounds  of 
almonds,  and  are  thus  marketed.  The  prices  received 
ranged  from  five  to  twenty  cents  per  pound,  those 


with  thin   shells  and  long  single  kernels  selling 
highest. 

Notes  from  Correspondents. — John  Markley,  Geyser- 
ville,  Cal.,  says:  "Thousands  of  dollars  were  spent 
in  planting  large  orchards  of  the  Languedoc  almond, 
many  of  the  trees  being  imported  from  France. 
They  grew  finely  but  did  not  bear  mauy  nuts,  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  these  trees  were  dug  up 
or  grafted  over  to  the  prune.  But  we  now  find  it 
was  a  lack  of  fertilization  of  the  flowers,  and  we  are 
now  relying  upon  the  California  seedlings,  generally 
grafted  on  the  peach  or  almond  root.  The  peach 
root  will  stand  more  water  in  the  spring,  and  it 
stands  transplanting  better  than  the  almond." 

Alfred  M.  Newland,  Colusa,  Cal.,  says:  "  I  plant 
the  almond  pit  where  I  want  the  almond  tree,  and 
when  it  grows  to  a  proper  size  I  bud  it,  and  never 
disturb  the  taproot.  I  claim  that  the  tree  is  more 
vigorous  and  longer  lived  by  this  treatment.  I  find 
the  almond  does  best  on  high  sandy  land  well  drained 
and  well  cultivated.  It  does  not  require  irrigating, 
nor  does  it  require  so  much  pruning  as  the  peach, 
pear,  or  apple.  We  planted  some  from  good  soft- 
shelled  almonds  thick  in  rows,  and  did  not  bud  or 
graft,  but  let  them  bear,  to  prove  themselves  by  the 
almonds  they  produced;  we  then  grubbed  up  all  of 
the  bitter  ones  and  hard  shells  and  left  the  good 
ones.  After  that  the  trees  were  in  rows  one  way 
and  could  be  cultivated.  If  you  plant  soft-shell 
almonds  (all  off  the  same  tree)  and  let  them  bear 
naturally,  a  majority  of  the  trees  thus  obtained  will 
yield  nuts  as  soft  shelled  as  those  from  the  mother 
tree.  Also,  if  you  plant  from  a  hard-shell  tree,  the 
majority  will  be  hard,  but  some  will  be  as  nice  and 
soft  as  a  person  could  wish;  I  have  a  fine  paper- 
shell  variety  gotten  in  that  way,  also  a  good  soft- 
shell  by  the  same  method.  I  bud  a  great  deal  from 
these  two  varieties,  as  both  are  very  prolific." 

Ell  wood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  says: 
"  The  soft-shell  almond,  Languedoc  variety,  is  hardy 
and  grows  well,  but  is  a  very  shy  bearer.  It  does 
not  give  crops  that  will  warrant  investments  in 
orchards.  In  Los  Angeles  county,  where  tried,  it 
did  worse  than  in  Santa  Barbara  county.  The  only 
varieties  that  have  been  tried  in  southern  counties 
are  Languedoc  and  Papershell.  The  latter  has 
borne  well,  but  the  birds  get  all.  The  woodpecker 
and  yellow-hammer  are  the  worst  enemies.  Crows 
come  by  thousands,  but  we  can  keep  them  off.  The 
almonds  grown  in  the  interior  are  Languedoc,  IXL, 
Nonpariel,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  have  tried  the 
IXL,  and  it  does  not  do  any  better  than  the 
LaDguedoc." 

INSECTS,  DISEASES,  AND  REMEDIES. 

Red  Spider.-— The  only  insect  that  has  caused 
serious  trouble  in  California  is  the  red  spider,  which, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  California  Board  of 
Horticulture,  1891,  is  easily  destroyed  by  spraying 
with  a  caustic  solution  applied  during  winter  for 
scale  insects,  and  a  summer  remedy  prepared  as 
follows:  "  Sulphui-  3  pounds;  caustic  soda  (98  per 
cent)  2  pounds;  whale-oil  soap  25  pounds;  solution 
in  all  100  gallons.  Directions:  Boil  the  sulphur 
and  caustic  soda  together  in  about  2  gallons  of 
water.  (This  is  done  to  allow  the  caustic  soda  to 
dissolve  the  sulphur.)  When  the  sulphur  becomes 
dissolved  add  the  soap  and  boil  until  thoroughly 
dissolved,  then  add  water  to  make  in  all  100  gallons 
of  solution,  and  apply  warm." 

Shothole  Fungus. — The  fungous  disease  that  is  most 
injurious  to  the  almond  in  California  is  a  shothole 
fungus  {Cercospora  circumscissa).  It  is  thus  described 
by  Ell  wood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara:  "The  dis- 
ease here  has  been  very  bad  for  several  years.  I 
can  not  recall  its  first  appearance  on  my  place.  I 
have  over  ten  thousand  trees.  They  generally  cast 
their  leaves  in  June  or  July.  The  first  appearance 
of  the  disease  is  a  yellowish-brown  spot  on  the  leaf; 
very  soon  the  round  piece  falls  out  and  the  leaf 
falls  from  the  tree.  Sometimes  there  are  a  number 
of  such  spots  in  each  leaf;  this  is  nearly  always  true. 
It  causes  the  leaves  to  fall  too  soon  and  before  the 
woody  portion  has  been  perfected,  and  hence  an 
insignificant  crop  the  coming  year.  The  blight  does 
not  seem  to  get  any  worse,  but  it  is  bad  enough  to 
cause  great  loss  in  crops." 

Mr.  Pierce's  Conclusions.  —  N.  B.  Pierce,  special 
agent  of  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Path- 
ology of  the  Department,  who  has  investigated  the 
disease,  says:  "  It  is  evident  that  Cercospora,  circum- 
scissa, Sacc,  has  developed  to  a  very  injurious  extent 
in  California,  especially  in  the  coast  region.  The 
coast  counties  will  always  be  apt  to  suffer  most 
from  its  action  because  of  the  frequent  fogs  and  the 
greater  general  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Almond 
leaves  from  St.  Helena,  Suisun,  and  Acampo,  Cal. , 
fail  to  reveal  the  presence  of  Cercospora  circumscissa . 
Some  shot-hole  fungus,  however,  is  injurious  at 
Suisun.  As  a  preventive,  Professor  Galloway  sug- 
gests the  application  of  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper  carbonate  as  the  safest  fungicide  for  use  on 
the  peach  and  almond.  It  is  prepared  according  to 
this  formula: 

Copper  ounces  5 

Aqua  ammonia  (26  degrees)  pints  3 

Water  gallons  45 

"The  copper  carbonate  should  be  placed  in  an 
ordinary  wooden  pail  and  just  enough  water  added 


to  make  a  thick  paste;  then  pour  in  the  ammonia 
and  stir  until  all  the  copper  is  dissolved.  If  three 
pints  of  ammonia  is  not  enough  to  thoroughly  dis- 
solve all  the  copper,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
bring  about  this  result.  When  completely  dissolved, 
pour  the  copper  solution  into  a  barrel  holding  40  or 
45  gallons;  then  fill  the  barrel  with  water.  Where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  trees  to  treat  we  find 
it  very  convenient  to  prepare  the  concentrated 
ammoniacal  solution  in  advance.  This  can  be  done 
at  leisure,  taking  care  always  to  put  the  liquid  into 
a  tightly  corked  jug  or  demijohn  as  soon  as  it  is 
made.  When  ready  to  spray,  take  the  concentrated 
fluid  into  the  field,  and  for  every  3  pints  add  45 
gallons  of  water. 

Method  of  Spraying. — "In  order  to  protect  the 
foliage  from  the  attacks  of  Cercospora  it  would  prob- 
ably be  best  to  begin  the  application  of  the  am- 
moniacal solution  just  as  soon  as  the  leaves  appear. 
A  second  application  should  be  made  in  ten  or 
twelve  days,  followed  by  a  third  two  weeks  later. 
It  is  possible  that  three  applications  would  hold 
the  disease  in  check.  Doubtless  6  or  7  sprayings 
would  be  better  and  would  pay  in  the  end. 

"Three  sprayings  should  be  made  as  directed 
above,  the  others  at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  For 
applying  the  solution  a  good  strong  force  pump, 
having  two  lengths  of  discharge  hose  and  spraying 
nozzles,  is  necessary.  Any  good  force  pump  will 
answer,  providing  it  is  light  and  strong,  and  the 
working  parts  are  made  of  brass.  We  usually  mount 
the  pump  on  a  barrel  and  attach  two  pieces  of  one- 
fourth-inch  cloth  insertion  hose,  each  about  15  feet 
long.  At  the  end  of  each  hose  we  fasten  an  improved 
Vermorel  nozzel.  About  2  feet  of  the  hose  is  then 
wired  to  a  piece  of  cane  fishing  rod  8  or  10  feet  long, 
allowing  the  nozzle  to  project  an  inch  or  two  beyond 
the  pole.  The  barrel  and  pump  are  then  placed  in  a 
wagon,  while  a  man  standing  on  the  ground  at  each 
side  of  this  outfit  manages  the  nozzles.  Another  man 
stands  in  the  wagon  and  in  addition  to  looking  after 
the  horses  does  the  pumping.  By  means  of  the  long 
hose  and  the  poles  the  spray  may  be  quickly  directed 
over  a  tree  on  each  side  of  the  wagon.  Two  trees 
being  sprayed  in  this  way,  the  horses  are  driven 
opposite  two  more  trees  when  the  spraying  is  again 
repeated.  In  this  way  a  large  orchard  may  be 
treated  in  a  comparatively  short  while." 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

Building  a  Round  Silo. 

Enquiries  as  to  silo  building  follow  the  statements 
which  were  recently  published  in  the  Rural  about 
siloing  clover.  Even  as  late  as  June  there  are  in 
some  parts  of  the  State  supplies  of  native  clovers 
which  could  be  put  away  to  use  as  succulent  food  in 
connection  with  the  dry  feeding  which  will  come  later. 

A  Circular  Silo. — Round  silos  do  away  with  corners 
in  which  silage  is  likely  to  spoil  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  corners  to  settle  down  com- 
pletely. Some  dairymen  in  Los  Angeles  are  build- 
ing round  silos  of  lumber  and  find  them  satisfactory. 
C.  P.  Goodrich  of  Wisconsin  gives  the  Prairie  Farmer 
his  method  of  construction,  which  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  adopted  in  this  State  and  has  many 
good  points  about  it. 

How  Large  to  Build. — In  calculating  the  size  to 
build,  if  we  figure  one  cubic  foot  for  each  full  grown 
animal  a  day,  that  will  be  ample.  Thus,  if  we  calcu- 
late on  feeding  100  days  and  we  have  60  head  of 
grown  cattle,  or  their  equivalent,  we  would  want  a 
silo  containing  6000  cubic  feet.  A  circular  one  18 
feet  in  diameter  and  25  feet  deep  contains  6350  cubic 
feet,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  can  never 
get  a  silo  full  of  silage  because  it  keeps  settling  all 
the  time. 

Laying  Off. — To  build  such  a  silo,  begin  by  clear- 
ing off  the  ground  down  to  solid  earth  and  have  it 
level — that  is,  all  sides  of  the  same  height,  though 
the  middle  might  be  a  little  lower  and  do  no  hurt. 
Drive  a  post  in  the  center.  In  the  top  of  this  post, 
which  should  be  about  1  foot  high,  put  a  pin.  Take 
a  piece  of  scantling,  bore  a  hole  in  it  near  one  end 
that  will  go  on  the  pin.  Have  the  scantling  9  feet 
long  from  the  pin  to  the  other  end.  Now  drive  a  row 
of  posts  made  of  2x4  stuff  around  in  an  exact  circle 
just  1  foot  apart  from  center  to  center.  Have  them 
1  foot  high  and  exactly  level  on  top.  Now  take  J- 
inch  boards  and  nail  on  these  posts  both  inside  and 
outside.  Now  make  a  concrete  and  fill  in  this  4-inch 
space.    This  makes  the  foundation  wall. 

The  Wall. — The  studs  for  the  walls  of  the  silo  are 
2x4,  and  16-foot  stuff  is  the  right  length.  Set  up  a 
stud  and  stay  it  on  each  end  of  the  posts  that  have 
been  driven  in  the  ground  and  toe  nail  it.  Have 
each  alternate  stud  16  feet  and  8  feet.  When  they 
are  set  up  nail  on  the  lining  both  inside  and  outside. 
There  should  be  two  thicknesses  of  i-inch  stuff, 
made  by  splitting  first  quality  of  fencing,  one  on  the 
inside  and  one  on  the  outside.  Outside  of  this  there 
should  be  i-inch  ship  lap  of  good  quality.  Between 
the  two  inside  linings  there  should  be  tar  paper. 
There  must  be  some  contrivance  to  keep  the  build- 
ing in  a  true  circular  form  as  we  go  up.    This  is 
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done  by  making  a  circle  when  the  foundation  is  first 
made  by  taking  strips  of  i-inch  stuff,  2  inches  wide, 
and  bending  around  inside  of  the  foundation.  These 
are  nailed  together,  one  layer  after  another,  to  make 
a  rim  4  inches  wide.  This  circle  is  braced  so  that  it 
will  keep  its  shape,  and  is  raised  up  as  the  boarding 
progresses.  When  the  top  of  the  8-foot  studs  is 
reached  then  16-foot  ones  are  put  on  top  of  them, 
and  when  the  top  of  the  lower  16  foot  ones  is  reached 
then  8-foot  studs  are  put  on  top  of  them. 

The  Run/—  When  the  top  is  reached  this  circle, 
which  has  been  shoved  along  up,  is  used  for  a  plate. 
It  being  too  small,  it  has  to  be  sawed  apart  on  one 
side  and  spread  out  so  as  to  come  on  top  of  the  studs. 
Next  eight  rafters  are  put  up,  coming  together  at 
the  center.  But  I  need  not  tell  how  to  put  on  the 
roof,  for  any  carpenter  or  any  other  man  with  gump- 
tion can  tell  how  to  do  that.  It  will  be  better  to 
have  the  door  for  getting  the  silage  in  over  the 
plate,  therefore  a  dormer  in  the  roof  is  necessary. 
There  should  be  a  ventilator  on  top.  The  doors  for 
taking  out  the  silage  should  be  cut  out  on  one  side, 
one  above  another,  with  a  space  of  3  feet  between. 
It  is  necessary  that  enough  of  the  lining  and  outside 
boards  should  continue  clear  around  the  silo  to  give 
it  strength  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  silage.  They 
are  the  hoops  that  hold  it. 

The  Floor.— The  bottom  of  the  silo  must  now  be 
fixed  so  as  to  keep  out  rats  and  water  from  the  out- 
side. Excavate  the  earth  4  inches  and  replace  that 
with  concrete  made  so  it  will  be  solid  and  good. 
Bank  up  the  concrete  and  cement  around  the  sides 
so  that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  air  getting  in 
at  the  bottom  of  the  silo.  Raise  the  earth  a  little 
around  the  outside  so  that  water  will  not  get  in. 
Paint  the  silo  before  you  call  it  finished.  I  have 
only  touched  on  a  few  of  the  important  points  in 
building  a  silo  in  a  locality  where  the  materials  avail- 
able are  only  such  as  I  have  described.  The  details 
must  be  worked  out  by  the  builder  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Cott.—l  will  give  a  sort  of  estimate  of  amount 
and  cost  of  material  and  labor.  Of  course,  this  will 
vary  according  to  locality  and  conditions.  Cost  of 
silo  18  feet  in  diameter  and  25  feet  deep  : 

107  pieces  2x4x16  frame.  1141  feet,  at  $16   118  25 

Two  thicknesses  H-inch  stuff  for  inside  lining  and 

outside.  4MI0  feet,  at  $10   49  Ml 

Outside  boarding,  H-inch  ship  lap.  11*10  feet  at  $20  36  0O 

3%  M.  shingles  at  $2  50   8  75 

Nails   &  W 

Paper   a  u' 

Cement   2  50 

Painting   WOO 

Work  .-   25  00 

Total  »1«0  00 

Instead  of  putting  on  the  ship  lap  for  the  outside, 
some  use  1-inch — foot  wide — boards  put  on  up  and 
down  and  bottom.  The  boards  meet  on  the  studs, 
which  are  1  foot  apart.  To  do  this  there  must  be  a 
strip  of  lath  put  on  each  stud  to  make  up  for  the 
curvature  of  the  building. 

Some  of  the  items  in  this  bill  may  be  too  high  and 
others  too  low  for  California,  but  that  can  easily  be 
ascertained  in  any  locality. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Constitution  in  Dairy  Cattle. 


To  the  Editor: — While  looking  over  a  herd  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  a  few  days  ago,  the  owner  made 

the  remark  that  "  this  cow's  calf  went  to  Mr.   , 

a  large  dairyman,  who  said  that  he  had  been  breed- 
ing to  bulls  of  the  milk  and  butter  breeds  for  several 
years,  but  that  he  now  wanted  to  breed  to  Durham 
bulls  again  and  get  cattle  with  better  constitutions 
than  those  he  now  had." 

That  one  word  "constitution  "  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  breeder  of  live  stock  of  any  kind,  for 
without  a  good  constitution  there  cannot  be  a  truly 
good  animal,  and  without  good  animals  there  can  be 
no  herds  that  are  good  enough  to  breed  bulls  from, 
to  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  even  the  common 
cattle  of  the  country.  Therefore,  if  we  have  not 
cattle  with  good  constitutions,  we  can  have  no  per- 
manent and  lasting  improvement. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  entertained  the  idea  that  if 
cattle  breeders,  especially  of  dairy  cattle,  had  given 
more  attention  to  constitution,  there  would  have 
been  less  occasion,  or  none  at  all,  for  all  the  ado 
there  has  been  of  late  years  about  tuberculosis, 
which,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  is  most  prevalent 
among  cattle  of  delicate  constitution.  Contagious 
though  it  be,  it  is  the  constitutionally  weak  ones 
that  are  liable  to  go  first,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  stronger 
ones  last,  if  at  all. 

How  is  Constitution  Weakened  f — There  are  several 
ways  by  which  the  constitution  of  animals  is  weak- 
ened, particularly  such  as  breeding  from  weak- 
shaped  animals,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  that  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  weakness  of  constitution,  and 
perhaps  not  much  less  a  cause  is  the  high-pressure 
system  of  feeding,  which  treats  cows  as  mere  ma- 
chines for  the  production  of  a  maximum  quantity  of 
milk  and  butter,  on  the  principle  of  the  more  one 
puts  in  the  more  there  will  come  out. 

Now  the  question  arises:  Is  it  worth  while  to  sac- 
rifice the  constitution  and  hardihood  of  our  breeding 
cows  for  the  sake  of  a  few  extra  pounds  of  milk  and 


butter  a  year  ?  For  my  part  I  hold  that  it  is  not. 
To  have  strong,  healthy  cattle  there  must  be  strong 
and  healthy  sires  and  dams  from  which  to  raise 
them,  avoiding  all  hereditary  tendency  to  weakness, 
for  all  inherited  weaknesses  are  liable  to,  and  do,  be- 
come more  and  more  fixed  in  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  breed  as  time  goes  on,  and  one  genera- 
tion follows  another,  and  the  longer  they  have  been 
inherited  the  harder  will  such  weaknesses  or  tend- 
ency to  being  delicate  be  to  overcome  or  eradicate. 
In  a  general  way,  it  is  not  worth  while  trying  to  do 
so,  for  that  would  only  be,  at  the  best,  trying  to 
strengthen  or  improve  upon  a  weak  constitution.  A 
better  plan  is  to  begin  anew  with  strong,  hardy 
cattle.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  them  so  and  yet 
produce  such  quantities  of  milk  and  butter,  on  fairly 
good  feed,  during  ten  months  of  the  year  as  will  be 
profitable  to  the  owner. 

The  Wedge  Shape. — What  is  commonly  called  the 
"  wedge  shape  "  in  dairy  cows,  while  somewhat  of  a 
necessary  fact,  may  be  bred  for  to  such  an  extent 
that  its  constant  tendency  for  narrowing,  and  at 
the  same  time  thallovring,  the  chest  may  weaken  the 
constitution  so  much  that  cattle  so  bred  will  in  time 
breed  themselves  out  of  existence,  or  run  out,  as  the 
saying  is,  by  their  very  tendency  to  weakness,  caused 
chiefly  by  an  insufficient  lung  space — a  cramped 
breathing  apparatus.  In  this,  as  in  most  other 
things,  a  medium  course  will  answer  best.  We  can- 
not have  the  thick,  fleshy  crops  of  a  prize  beef  ani- 
mal in  a  cow  that  is  giving  a  large  quantity  of  milk. 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  a  milch  cow  actually  requires 
more  breathing  space  than  any  ordinary  cow,  be- 
cause she  has  to  consume  more  food,  which  also 
means  more  work  for  the  digestive  organs.  Now,  a 
good  milch  cow,  a  heavy  milker,  will,  or  ought  to  be, 
both  wide  and  deep  in  her  hind  quarters,  and  if  she 
be  comparatively  narrow  in  front  that  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  be  too  narrow,  or  so  light  in  her  fore 
quarters  that  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  the 
lungs  and  other  vital  organs  to  work  freely — on 
which  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  the  power  of  con- 
verting food  into  its  proper  uses.  Now,  if  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  chest  means  a  weakening  of  the  con- 
stitution, we  have  the  remedy  in  our  own  hands  for 
breeding  hardy  and  strong-constitutioned  animals  by 
selecting  only  such  as  are  strong  and  hardy  to  breed 
from.  There  is  no  reason,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  why 
we  should  not  strengthen  the  breathing  powers  of 
milch  cows,  just  as  we  breed  for  the  improvement  of 
other  parts  by  the  selection  of  such  animals  as  are 
properly  adapted  for  making  the  desired  improve- 
ment. 

How  to  Imjnove. — This  improvement  will  come  first 
and  principally  through  the  sires  used,  .so  that  it  is 
in  selecting  them  that  we  should  and  must  exercise 
the  greatest  of  care  and  judgment.  Not  only  must 
they  be  from  strong,  healthy  cows — heavy  milkers,  if 
so  desired — but  they  must  show  strength  and  vigor 
in  all  their  parts,  with  a  true  and  genuine  masculine 
appearance.  For  my  part  I  prefer  a  bull  with  a 
bull's  head  and  good,  wide  shoulders,  so  that  he  will 
be  comparatively  heavy  and  wide  in  his  fore  parts. 
The  wide  shoulders  may  make  him  appear  to  be 
light  in  his  girth,  or  thin  through  the  heart,  but  the 
lightness  is  more  comparative  than  real,  on  account 
of  the  big  shoulders,  and  if  he  is  wide  and  deep  in  all 
other  parts,  so  much  the  better  will  he  be  as  a  bull. 
One  with  sloping  and  thin,  smooth  shoulders  and 
straight  underline  will  naturally  have  a  neater 
appearance,  yet  may  not  be  so  good  a  bull  for  use 
as  the  coarser  and  more  masculine  looking  one,  even 
as  a  producer  of  dairy  stock.  Therefore  I  would  say 
to  my  fellow  breeders  of  live  stock,  of  whatever  kind 
or  breed,  forget  not  the  constitution — ever  regard  it 
as  being  of  more  importance  than  mere  beauty  of 
outline. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal 


RoBT.  AsHBURNER. 
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Suggestions  on  the  Dairy  Outfit. 


At  a  recent  convention  of  dairymen  in  Michigan 
H.  E.  Van  Norman  gave  an  excellent  paper,  show- 
ing the  relation  of  good  utensils  to  good  dairy  work 
and  giving  pertinent  suggestions  along  in  the  line  of 
improved  practice. 

Modem  Devices  Desirable. — In  the  manufacture  of 
first-class  dairy  butter,  certain  utensils,  and  a  place 
to  use  them  in,  are  absolutely  essential  to  success. 
There  are  conveniences  that  are  almost  a  necessity, 
and  still  others  that  can  be  gotten  along  without, 
and  yet  their  use  is  a  saving  of  time  and  labor,  as 
well  as  a  pleasure  to  their  user. 

It  is  possible  to  make  butter  with  a  dash  churn,  a 
butter  bowl  and  ladle,  in  the  corner  of  a  cellar  full  of 
vegetables,  or  in  the  kitchen  where  the  cooking  is 
going  on,  but  this  is  not  a  desirable  place.  The  other 
extreme  is  the  dairy  building  with  power,  steam,  hot 
and  cold  water,  bright  tinware,  and  the  numerous 
aids  and  conveniences  offered  by  the  manufacturers 
of  dairy  goods. 

Each  dairyman  must  consider  his  own  conditions, 
such  as  number  of  cows,  amount  of  milk  to  handle, 
working  capital,  and  decide  for  himself  where  he 
must  draw  the  line  between  necessity  and  conve- 
nience. 

hairy  Rooms. — It  is  desirable  that  the  dairy  room 
should  be  in  a  building  used  only  for  dairy  purposes. 


This  building  should  be  so  situated  as  not  to  get 
odors  from  the  stables  and  pigpens  and  where  there 
is  good  drainage.  In  its  erection  the  following  points 
are  suggested  as  of  special  importance  :  Plenty  of 
room,  light  and  good  ventilation.  The  floor  should 
be  of  cement,  on  a  foundation  solid  enough  to  pre- 
vent danger  of  the  floor  cracking.  In  the  erection 
of  the  superstructure  there  is  practically  no  limit  to 
the  suggestions  that  might  be  made. 

The  Separator. — Of  the  furnishings  of  the  dairy  the 
separator  is  the  most  expensive.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  of  a  make  that  has  proved  good  in  these  par- 
ticulars, have  a  reputation  for  good  work  and  wear, 
have  few  parts  to  get  out  of  order,  be  easily  washed 
and  last,  but  not  least,  should  skim  down  to  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  fat  as  a  maximum  loss  in  the 
skim  milk.  In  a  dairy  large  enough  to  warrant  a 
separate  building,  some  kind  of  power  other  than 
hand  should  be  provided  for  running  the  separator. 
1  prefer  steam,  as  you  then  have  a  ready  means  of 
heating  water  for  washing,  and  live  steam  for  scald- 
ing utensils,  as  well  as  for  heating  the  building  in 
winter,  if  desired.  I  recommend  the  steam,  even  at 
a  somewhat  increased  cost,  as  nothing  will  get  in  the 
corners  and  kill  the  bacteria  in  the  way  live  steam 
will.  If  the  room  can  be  kept  at  the  desired  temper- 
ature through  the  day.  any  vat  with  suitable  cover 
will  answer  for  ripening  the  cream  in  ,  if  not,  the 
Boyd  ripening  vat  has  proved  very  satisfactory, 
holding  the  cream  at  the  desired  temperature  when 
that  of  the  room  varied  considerably. 

Chums  ami  Workers. — The  churn  should  have  as 
large  an  opening  as  possible  for  taking  the  butter  out 
of.  The  so-called  trunk  churns  meet  this  require- 
ment admirably  for  a  power  churn  ;  or  a  barrel  for  a 
hand  churn,  though  for  efficiency  the  box,  rectangu- 
lar or  swing,  are  equally  good. 

For  a  power  worker,  those  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
Mason  revolving  table  have  proved  to  be  good  ones, 
while  the  lever  on  a  V-shaped  table  is  unexcelled  for 
a  hand  worker.  In  the  selection  of  pails,  cans,  dip- 
pers, and,  in  fact,  everything  in  the  dairy,  care 
should  be  exercised  to  obtain  utensils  free  from  or 
having  the  fewest  cracks,  seams  and  corners  that  are 
difficult  or  impossible  to  get  absolutely  clean. 

Cleanliness. — Milk  utensils  at  best  are  difficult  to 
get  clean  and  keep  so.  They  should  never  be  left 
standing  for  the  milk  to  dry  on.  If  circumstances 
prevent  immediate  washing,  fill  them  with  cold 
water.  In  washing,  first  rinse  with  cold  water, 
then  wash  thoroughly  in  warm  water.  A  little  sal 
soda  is  a  good  thing  to  use  in  this  wash  water,  if  care 
is  taken  to  get  it  thoroughly  rinsed  off.  In  addition 
to  the  wash  cloth  ordinarily  used,  a  small  brush  is  a 
great  convenience.  After  the  washing,  rinse  in 
scalding  water  and  steam,  if  possible,  and  wipe  dry. 
Sunlight  is  one  of  the  best  purifiers  we  have,  as  it 
kills  many  kinds  of  bacteria  ;  hence,  it  is  desirable  to 
expose  the  tin  ware  in  its  rays.  For  the  washing  of 
the  utensils  in  the  dairy  room  there  should  be  pro- 
vided two  vats  or  sinks,  large  enough  to  put  an  or- 
dinary milk  can  in,  and  deep  enough  to  have  the 
water  six  or  eight  inches  deep — one  for  wash  water 
and  one  for  rinse  water.  The  water,  if  supplied  from 
a  tank,  should  be  brought  into  the  room  by  a  pipe 
with  faucets  at  the  wash  tanks,  churn  and  butter 
worker.  Hot  water  may  be  obtained  by  a  coil  placed 
in  the  boiler,  by  the  admission  of  steam  into  the  pipe, 
with  a  hose  on  the  pipe  to  conduct  the  steam  into  the 
wash  tank,  pail,  or  wherever  the  water  is  wanted. 
Adjoining  the  wash  tanks  there  should  be  a  table,  on 
one  end  of  which  there  should  be  a  steam  jet  for 
steaming  the  tinware  over.  Among  the  smaller  ne- 
cessities are  the  thermometer,  Babcock  tester  and 
scales. 

Skill  is  Xecessary. — But  all  these  appliances  will 
not  make  good  butter  unless  they  are  properly  used. 
So  many  people  think,  or  at  least  say,  they  can  make 
just  as  good  butter  as  anybody,  if  they  had  the 
cement  floor,  hot  and  cold  water  by  the  simple  turn 
of  a  faucet,  a  $3(J-Boyd  vat  for  ripening  the  cream,  a 
nicely  painted  churn  run  by  steam  power,  etc.  It  is 
not  so  much  what  we  have  as  it  is  the  way  in  which 
we  use  it.  The  substance  of  the  whole  matter  is  : 
have  a  clean  floor,  wash  the  churn  and  scald  with  a 
teakettleful  of  boiling  water,  instead  of  a  dipper  half 
full  of  lukewarm  water.  Ripen  the  cream  at  a  uni- 
form temperature,  away  from  the  odor  of  cooking 
onion,  cabbage,  turnips  and  other  things  found  in 
the  average  kitchen,  and  churn  in  a  clean,  sweet 
churn  and  keep  the  butter  in  a  cool,  sweet  place  till 
ready  for  market.  The  pipes,  power,  etc.,  are  merely 
aids  to  reduce  the  labor  and  enable  the  modern  but- 
ter maker  to  do  this  work  thoroughly  on  a  larger 
scale. 

How  Grandmother  Did  It  /—We  look  around  or 
back  and  we  see  a  mother,  a  grandmother,  or  some 
neighboring  housewife  well  along  in  years,  who 
makes  just  as  good  butter  with  her  shallow  pan,  dash 
churn,  butter  bowl  and  ladle,  and  her  finger  for  a 
thermometer,  as  is  possible  for  the  modern  dairyman 
to  make  with  his  new-fangled  appliances.  How  does 
she  do  it  ?  She  has  learned  that  when  her  cream 
looks  about  so  and  so  and  feels  about  so  warm  that 
it  is  time  to  churn,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  pro- 
cess. Long  years  of  experience  have  taught  her 
what  the  modern  dairyman  learns  by  a  study  of  the 
principles  and  then  calls  to  his  aid  these  modern  ap- 
pliances to  reduce  the  labor. 
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THE  STABLE. 


Colic  in  Horses. 


Colic,  says  Dr.  John  S.  Meyer,  is  an 
acute  pain  in  the  abdomen  or  bowels, 
growing  more  severe  at  intervals.  True 
colic  is  of  two  varieties,  which  may  be 
associated.  They  are  termed  "spas- 
modic colic,"  due  to  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  bowels  ; 
the  other,  termed  "  flatulent  colic," 
due  to  extensive  gaseous  accumulation 
in  the  intestines.  Colic  may  be  due  to 
direct  errors,  such  as  engorgement  of 
stomach  with  indigestible  food,  from  im- 
perfect mastication,  or  food  specially 
apt  to  undergo  fermentative  changes, 
as  cooked  food,  brewer's  grain,  musty 
hay,  wheat  or  barley  ;  by  foul  water, 
parasites,  injurious  and  irregular  diet- 
ing, sudden  changes  in  diet  from  dry  to 
moist  and  moist  to  dry,  copious  draughts 
of  cold  water,  the  animal  being  heated 
or  exerted,  and  feeding  after  severe 
work  or  exposure  to  cold  and  damp, 
torpid  action  of  the  bowels,  malignant 
growths,  intestinal  obstructions,  reten- 
tion of  feces,  giving  large  amounts  of 
food  after  a  long  fast,  food  of  inferior 
or  unsuitable  quality,  foreign  bodies  as 
nails  or  stones  in  the  bowels,  driving 
heated  horses  through  deep  streams, 
cold  rains,  draughts  of  cold  air,  new 
hay  or  grain,  large  quantities  of  green 
food,  food  that  has  lain  in  damp  places 
and  become  sour  or  musty,  irregular 
teeth,  crib-biting,  etc. — in  fact,  any- 
thing which  is  abnormal  to  the  system. 

Symptoms  in  Spasmodic  or  Cramp 
Colic. — The  outset  of  the  disease  is  gen- 
erally more  or  less  sudden.  The  horse 
shows  signs  of  abdominal  pain  by  look- 
ing around  at  his  flanks,  by  restlessness  ; 
if  feeding  he  stops  abruptly  by  striking 
his  abdomen  with  his  hind  feet ;  he  lies 
down  and  rolls  about  from  side  to  side  ; 
after  a  while  he  rises  and  eats  a  little  ; 
and  appears  to  be  entirely  well ;  in  a 
little  while,  however,  the  pain  returns 
and  is  increased  in  severity,  only  to 
again  pass  off  for  a  time  ;  as  the  attack 
progresses  these  intervals  of  ease  be- 
come shorter  and  shorter,  and  pain 
may  be  continuous,  though  even  now 
there  are  paroxysms  of  pain.  Animals 
suffering  from  this  form  of  colic  evince 
the  most  intense  pain  ;  they  throw 
themselves  down,  roll  over  and  over, 
jump  up,  whirlabout,  dropdown  again, 
paw  or  strike  with  the  front  feet,  steam 
and  sweat,  make  frequent  attempts  to 
pass  their  urine,  only  a  small  amount 
of  water  is  passed  at  a  time,  and  this 
is  due  to  the  bladder  being  so  frequently 
emptied,  i.  e.,  there  is  but  little  water 
to  pass.  These  attempts  to  urinate 
are  almost  always  regarded  as  sure 
symptoms  of  trouble  of  the  kidneys  or 
bladder  ;  in  reality  they  are  only  one  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  horse  ex- 
presses the  presence  of  pain.  Allow 
me  to  digress  slightly,  and  to  assure 
the  hearers  that  diseases  of  the  bladder 
or  kidneys  of  the  horse  are  exceedingly 
rare.  The  stomach  and  bowels  are 
affected  in  a  thousand  instances  where 
the  kidneys  and  bladder  are  once.  At- 
tempts to  urinate  and  failure  todosoare 
not  enough  to  warrant  us  in  pronounc- 
ing the  case  one  of  "trouble  with  his 
water,  nor  should  we,  if  a  horse  sinks 
when  pinched  over  the  loins,  declare 
that  kidney  disease  exists.  Try  this 
pressure  on  any  sound  horse  and  the 
great  majority  will  be  seen  to  thus 
yield  ;  in  fact,  this  is  rather  a  symptom 
of  health  than  disease. 

Treatment. — Since  the  pain  is  due  to 
spasm  or  cramp  of  the  bowels,  medi- 
cines that  overcome  spasms  are  the 
ones  indicated.  A  good  medicine  is 
chloral  hydrate  ;  this  is  to  be  given  in 
one-ounce  doses  in  a  half  pint  of  warm 
water. 

Why  Horseflesh  is  Liked  in  Ger- 
many. 


Every  one  is  aware  that  the  horse  is 
the  cleanliest  of  all  domestic  animals. 
It  will  not  eat  anything  but  good 
healthy  food,  nor  drink  any  but  pure 
water.  A  horse  would  rather  starve 
than  swill  the  rotten  stuff  often  given 
to  pigs  and  cattle.  It  is  nothing  but 
prejudice  that  prevents  us  from  eating 
horseflesh.    A  similar  prejudice  re- 


tarded the  introduction  of  the  potato 
100  years  ago.  To-day  we  could  not 
get  along  without  it.  Yet  the  prejudice 
against  potatoes  can  be  explained. 
The  people  had  been  told  that  this 
American  root  caused  fever,  and  rend- 
ered the  ground  unfit  for  all  other 
crops.  The  exception  against  horse- 
flesh is  not  even  founded  upon  any 
objection  to  its  properties.  It  is  solely 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  church.  The 
clergy  did  everything  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  newly  converted  Saxons  from 
returning  to  their  heathenish  practices, 
and  prohibited  the  use  of  horseflesh  to 
stop  the  sacrifices  to  Odin  and  Thor. 
A  long  time  passed  before  those  sacri- 
fices were  altogether  discontinued.  The 
nations  of  Europe  have  suffered  enor- 
mous loss  by  this  prohibition  of  horse- 
flesh. Especially  from  the  humanita- 
rian point  of  view  the  results  are  most 
deplorable.  Millions  of  people  are  forced 
to  live  on  potatoes  and  similar  food 
wanting  in  nutritive  qualities,  while 
millions  of  pounds  of  the  very  best 
meat  are  wasted. -Frankfurter  Zeitung. 


A  Small  Fortune  for  Medicine. 


MRS.  LEEK  SPENDS  $4,000  IN  THE 
EFFORT  TO  REGAIN  HEALTH. 


Mr.  Shulty's  Kxperience  With  Nervous  Pros- 
tration and  its  Attending 
Evils* 

From  the  Examiner,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

"Why,  everybody  knows  the  good  that  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  did  me,"  was  the  cheer- 
ful generality  with  which  Mrs.  Francis  Leek, 
of  room  29,  120fi  Market  street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  answered  the  question  whether  she  had 
taken  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.  As  she  looks  the  picture  of  health 
her  story  was  the  more  surprising. 

"You  would  hardly  believe  it,"  she  contin- 
ued, "but  I  was  an  invalid  for  ten  years.  I 
spent  $4,000  being  treated  in  hospitals  in  Chi- 
cago for  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  nervous  pros- 
tration and  fibrous  tumor,  and  then  to  think 
that  I  spent  only  $6  in  Pink  Pills  and  am  a 
well  woman.  It  makes  me  mad  to  think  I 
spent  so  much  and  then  got  well  for  six  dol- 
lars;  still,  I  am  glad  I  did  get  well.  No  one 
could  ever  guess  how  I  came  to  take  the  pills. 
I  have  a  little  granddaughter,  at  least  she 
calls  me  'grandma,'  though  I  am  not  really 
her  grandmother.  One  day  we  were  riding 
in  the  cars  in  Chicago  and  she  began  to  read, 
1  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.'  It  seemed  to 
tickle  her  and  she  would  rattle  it  off  just  as 
if  she  had  learned  a  line  of  poetry,  and  some- 
times she  would  get  it  turned  about  and  say, 
'  Grandma,  what  is  Pale  Pills  for  Pink  People 
for?' 

"  Well,  j'ou  see,  I  got  familiarized  with  the 
name  of  Pink  Pills,  and  one  day  when  I  got  a 
little  book  about  them  I  sat  down  and  read  it 
all  through.  I  was  not  good  for  much  else  but 
sitting  down  or  lying  down,  and  I  thought  I'd 
give  them  a  trial.  I  guess  there  is  not  much 
more  to  say.  Look  at  me.  I  don't  look  much 
like  an  invalid  to-day,  do  I  ?  " 

It  was  perfectly  true  that  Mrs.  Leek  did 
not  look  much  like  an  invalid,  and  it  is  no 
secret  that  she  was  married  only  about  six 
months  ago.  She  said  that  she  always  keeps 
the  pills  by  her  bedside,  and  produced  a  hand- 
ful of  the  little  round  boxes  as  evidence  of 
her  faith  in  them.  "I  have  had  it  on  my 
mind  to  write  to  Dr.  Williams  direct  and 
thank  him  for  all  the  good  they  have  done  me; 
but  one  thing  and  then  another  came  up  and 
I  have  not  written  yet.  I  have  recommended 
them  to  scores  of  people  and  probably  that  did 
more  good  than  writing.  Oh,  you  can  put  me 
down  for  the  Pink  Pills  every  time!  I  be- 
lieve in  them  and  I  can  tell  the  genuine  pills, 
too,  right  off.  There  is  nothing  that  is  'just 
as  good  '  for  me  —I  want  the  real  pills  every 
time." 

Mr.  Francis  Shulty  of  712  Taylor  street 
said :  "  Yes,  the  Pink  Pills  did  for  me  all 
that  was  claimed  for  them.  I  used  them  for 
about  five  months.  They  were  recommended 
to  me  by  a  druggist  on  the  corner  of  Oak  and 
Gough  streets;  the  Eagle  Drug  Store  is  the 
name,  I  think.  I  was  run  down,  very  nervous, 
and  suffered  from  indigestion.  The  doctor 
said  my  blood  was  thin  and  that  I  needed 
change  of  air,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
Well,  I  couldn't  do  that,  and  this  friend  of 
mine  just  told  me  kind  of  off  hand  to  try  the 
Pink  Pills.  I  have  tried  pills  before  that 
were  supposed  to  cure  everything,  and  I  did 
not  have  much  confidence,  but  when  a  man  is 
sick  he  don't  care  what  he  tries  if  there  is  a 
chance  to  get  well.  I  got  the  pills— one  box, 
that  is.  It  did  me  good  ;  I  began  to  feel  better 
right  away  and  I  kept  on  with  them.  I  have 
got  over  all  my  nervousness,  and  I  must  say 
they  did  me  a  world  of  erood." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  un- 
failing specific  for  such  diseases  as  locomotor 
ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous  head- 
ache, the  after  effect  of  la  grippe,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  complexions,  all 
forms  of  weakness  either  in  male  or  female. 
Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be 
sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  50  cents  a 
tiox,  or  six  boxes  for  $2  50  (they  are  never  sold 
in  bulk  or  by  the  100),  by  addressing  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

ASSETS  $3,500,000 


HATHAWAY  FENCE  WIRE. 


PAT.  NOV.  19,  1889. 


STRONG. 
HANDSOME 


ABOVE  CUT  IS  OXE-HAL1'  ACTUAL  SIZE. 


The  best  substitute  for  barb  wire  ever  invented — perfectly  harmless  to  stock.  This  fencing  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Belle  Mead  Stock  Farm  of  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.,  as  well  as  by  the  N.  Y.,  L.  E.&  W.  R.  R. 

GALVANIZED    STEEL   WIRE  NETTINGS 

For  Poultry  Yards,  Pigeon  Houses,  Aviaries,  Etc. 

Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing  and  Gates. 


BARB 


WIRE  ROPE, 

\AI  IRE!       WIRE     CLOTH  ! 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  COMPANY, 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


25-27  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JDST  WHAT  YOD  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering  Poultry  Houses,  Sheds  and  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT  A  SHALL  COST. 
250  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  and  Paint  Complete,—  


194.00 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.,  ^ 


©  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco, 
-4-  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 


-MANUFA<~"rrRKRS  OF- 


FOR    TOWN    U/ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


220  Market  Si, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABLISHED  1863 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  ind  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  wc  h  wo  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  Th3  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Offlco,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  u?  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  220  Market  St.,  S.F. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Busy  Mart  and  Grassy  Ways. 

I  am  tired  of  the  city's  sounds  and  sights, 

Tired  of  the  glare  of  the  noisy  town; 
I  long  for  the  quiet  farmhouse  lights 

That  shine  through  the  trees  when  the  dusk 
comes  down. 
I  long  for  the  scent  of  the  berry  vines 

That  over  tie  hedges  climb  and  fall ; 
For  the  song  and  the  breath  of  the  wind- 
blown pines 

And  the  stars  and  the  darkness  over  all ! 

I  am  tired  of  the  city's  sin  and  strife, 
Of  the  bargain  mart  and  the  busy  maze : 

I  dream  of  the  dear  old  country  life, 
Of  the  blossomed  fields  and  the  grassy 
ways, 

And  I  vearn  like  a  homesick  child  to  steal 
To  mv  garret  room  by  the  starlight's  gleam 

In  the  dear  old  home  of  my  youth— to  kneel, 
And  pray  like  a  child— and  sleep— and  dream. 
—Madeline  S.  Bridges  in  Ladies'  Home 

Journal.  

An  Outland  Voyage. 


The  tall  ships  come  and  the  tall  ships  go 

Across  the  purple  bay : 
But  there's  never  a  ship  so  fair  and  fine, 
Never  a  ship  so  brave  as  mine, 

As  mine  that  sailed  away. 

Bright  in  the  light  and  gray  in  the  shade, 

And  white  when  the  waves  glow  dun; 
The  gulls  go  by  with  their  great  wings  spread, 
But  the  sails  of  my  ship  were  gold  and  red 
And  they  shone  like  the  setting  sun. 

Thev  make  cheer  in  the  tavern  here, 
The  sailors  home  from  sea;  .... 

But  the  crew  of  my  ship  they  feast  with  kings 

In  emerald  crowns  and  opal  rings 
And  coats  of  the  cramoisie. 

Fine  is  the  freight  their  ships  bring  in, 

But  mine  bears  finer  far — 
Pearls  and  roses  and  links  of  gold, 
Myrrh  and  amber  and  rich  bales  rolled 

As  bright  as  the  morning  star. 

'Twas  May-day  morn  when  my  ship  set  sail 

With  dew  on  her  figure-head; 
Her  bows  were  wreathed  with  the  hawthorne 

bloom  ,  , 

As  she  stole  through  the  dusk  of  the  dawning 
gloom 

Like  a  ghost,  or  a  bride  new-wed. 

The  May-days  dawn  and  the  May-days  die, 

And  the  hbur  draws  near,  I  know— 
The  day  when  my  ship  shall  come  for  me 
To  carry  me  back  to  my  own  countrie 
East  of  the  sun  by  the  outmost  sea, 
In  the  heart  of  the  Long  Ago. 
—Rosamond  Marriott- Watson  in  Romance. 


The  Price  of  a  Portrait. 


new,  so  strange,  after  these  many 
years.  The  faces  that  he  knew  in  youth 
had  been  replaced  by  younger,  not 
sweeter  faces — there  is  no  artist  like 
memory.  Occasional  voices  came  from 
the  throng  that  he  thought  must  be  of 
children  of  some  that  he  had  known. 
The  houses,  too,  for  the  most  part  were 
new,  garish  and  fanciful;  his  memory, 
filled  with  the  stately  homes  of  long 
ago,  was  irritated  beyond  measure  of 
architectural  achievements,  and  he 
would  turn,  with  a  sigh  of  graceful  re- 
lief, to  the  stately  colonial  mansion 
he  had  always  called  home.  Seeing 
nothing  but  innovations  around  him,  he 
grew  very  introspective,  fearing  to  seek 
out  the  few  remaining  relics  of  his  for- 
mer acquaintances,  dreading  as  a  phys- 
ical thing  the  change  he  knew  he  would 
find.  In  himself  he  knew  no  change,  for 
his  heart  had  never  aged,  loving  only 
once;  yet  he  would  wander  about  town, 
among  the  older  streets,  with  a  wistful 
look  in  his  eyes,  but  half  cloaked  by 
his  habitual  air  of  dignity  and  reserve. 

He  seemed  to  be  always  looking  for 
some  familiar  scene,  or  glancing  co- 
vertly at  strangers  for  an  old-time  face 
he  loved,  or  listening  for  a  voice  that 
had  long  been  stilled  in  death.  He 
soon  became  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
promenades.  To  the  casual  observer 
he  was  noticeable  for  the  elegance  of 
his  attire,  together  with  an  undeviating 
adherence  to  the  fashions  of  his  youth. 
One  had  to  turn  and  look  after  him,  as 
there  seemed  such  a  rare  and  indescrib- 
able air  about  him  of  the  old-time 
gallantry  and  courtesy. 

Looking  into  his  still  undimmed  eyes, 
you  would  say  his  life  had  held  but  one 
ideal,  his  memory — the  picture  of  one 
departed  face.  There  seemed  no 
shadow  of  the  guilt  of  murder  on  his 
brow;  he  had  fought  according  to  the 
code,  which  acquits  the  victor  in  a  duel 
of  the  crime  which  of  old  was  the  stain 
of  Cain. 


It  was  not  so  very  long  after  return 
ing  from  a  voluntary  European  exile,  to 
his  native  Fredericksburg,  before  the 
story  of  an  eventful  youth  leaked  out 
from  the  lips  of  his  garrulous  valet. 

This  exile  had  been  as  long  as  most 
men  live — about  sixty  years  having 
been  spent  in  the  capitals  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

He  had  lived  a  solitary  life,  unblessed 
by  wife,  uncheered  by  children,  in  a 
celibate  devotion  to  a  love  he  could  not 
win. 

The  white-haired,  courtly  gentleman 
was  a  disappointed  beau  of  sixty  years 
ago,  who  had  loved,  discovered  a  rival, 
challenged  and  killed  him,  to  hear  from 
the  lips  of  the  woman  he  loved  that 
the  man  that  was  slain  was  dearer  than 
life  to  her,  while  his  presence  was  now 
abominable. 

Then  he  went  to  Europe.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  sojourn,  nature 
seemed  charged  with  the  magnetism  of 
the  woman  he  loved.  Every  evening 
when  passing  some  pink,  blossoming, 
fragrant  grove,  he  imagined  he  saw 
her  face,  only  to  find  on  nearer  ap- 
proach that  it  was  but  the  figments  of 
his  fancy.  When  the  twig  or  blossom 
of  a  tree  brushed  his  brow,  he  was  al- 
most sure  he  was  touching  some  tendril 
of  her  hair  that  fell  upon  his  face,  and 
the  sighing  of  the  pines  on  the  Swiss 
mountain  was  the  breakingof  her  heart 
as  he  left  her,  and  the  ocean  echoed 
the  sobs  he  had  heard  as  he  fled  from 
her  presence. 

Years  cured  him  of  the  phantasies — 
time  cures  most  anything — and  as  he 
felt  the  sun  of  life  droop  slantingly 
from  bis  shoulders,  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  the  home  of  his  darling 
Louise,  grew  more  frequently  into  day 
dreams,  and  one  great  wave  of  longing 
swept  him  at  last  back  to  his  native 
shores. 

Every  place  it  seemed  to  him  was  so 


One  morning,  some  months  after 
his  return,  he  might  have  been  seen 
picking  his  way  along  a  muddy,  narrow 
street,  in  an  antiquated  quarter  of  the 
town.  He  was  immaculately  clad,  and 
had  a  pleasurable  gleam  of  anticipation 
in  his  eyes,  and  a  quickness  of  step, 
not  at  all  like  his  usual  slow  and  state- 
ly tread.  He  had  just  read  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  morning's  paper  of 
the  sale  of  some  pictures,  most  of  which 
were  portraits  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  Richard  Coates  Pinckney,  deceased, 
who  with  himself  had  been  a  beau  in  the 
early  thirties. 

The  collection  was  bound  to  have  in 
it  some  of  the  pictured  faces  of  men 
and  of  maidens  he  had  known  so  long 
ago.  His  life  was  only  a  dream  now 
of  dear  departed  past;  would  not  these 
pictures  help  him  to  more  truly  realize 
his  dreams  ?  He  could  hang  them,  he 
thought,  in  the  dim  old  library  next  to 
the  picture  of  himself,  a  youth. 

He  entered  the  auctioneer's  store  as 
that  functionary  was  vociferously  ex- 
trolling  the  manifold  virtues  of  a  consign- 
ment of  watches  with  gold-filled  cases 
and  brass  works.  The  old  man  fidgeted 
around  nervously  while  this  was  going 
on  until  his  eye  chanced  to  rest  upon 
the  pictures  advertised.  They  were 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  face  inwards, 
and  leaned  against  the  wall. 

He  walked  hurriedly  over  and  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  them.  He  glanced 
rapidly  through  the  pile,  recognizing 
many  old-time  faces,  each  of  which 
brought  its  accompanying  train  of 
memories,  all  causing  the  old  man's  face 
to  glow  with  a  gentle  and  tremulous 
light.  The  two  next  the  wall  he  did 
not  see,  for  as  the  auctioneer  was 
making  but  poor  progress  with  the 
watches  he  took  up  the  next  consign- 
ment —  the  portraits. 

They  were  placed  face  upwards  on 
his  stand,  this  arrangement  bringing 
on  top  those  which  had  been  next  the 
wall.  The  first  was  the  portrait  of  a 
belle — a  beautiful  aristocrat,  clad  in  the 
garb  of  sixty  years  ago.  The  face  was 
like  that  of  a  court  beauty  of  old-time 
France,  as  fragile  and  apparently  as 
delicate  as  the  most  fragrant  lily  of  the 
valley,  whose  eyes  from  their  liquid 
depth  must  have  seen  only  to  love,  and 
the  lips  seemed  like  the  thin,  curled-up 
ends  of  a  rose  petal.     But  the  paint 


was  scaling  from  the  canvas,  the  frame 
was  black  with  age  and  tarnish,  so  the 
picture  was  of  no  intrinsic  value  to  the 
throng  of  dealers  and  pawnshop  keep- 
ers who  were  present.  But  the  breath 
of  the  old  man  came  and  went  almost 
sobbingly  as  he  waited  for  some  one  to 
bid.  The  auctioneer,  glanced  at  the 
picture,  appeared  at  first  to  be  a  trifle 
discouraged,  and  holding  it  up  said, 
almost  apologetically: 

"  How  much  do  you  bid  ?" 

"  Twenty-five  cents,"  was  the  reply 
of  a  by-stander,  made  half  in  contempt, 
rather  than  with  any  idea  of  becoming 
the  ultimate  possessor  of  a  specimen  of 
an  abandoned  school  of  art. 

The  auctioneer  tacitly  accepted  this 
as  the  primary  valuation,  while  with 
the  monotony  of  his  craft  he  droned 
out: 

"  Any  one  make  it  thirty  ?  " 
There  was  but  one  other  bidder.  It 
was  our  old  acquaintance,  who,  push- 
ing to  the  front,  darted  one  glance  of 
indignant  protest  at  the  first  bidder, 
while  in  a  broken  voice  he  cried  out. 
"Two  thousand  dollars." 
There  was  something  in  his  tone, 
more  than  the  ridiculously  high  bid, 
that  made  every  one  start.  Every- 
body present  recognized  in  that  qua- 
vering cry  the  mingling  of  indignant 
protest  at  a  shrine  profaned,  love,  the 
sorrow  of  years,  together  with  the 
tears  of  age,  and  they  guessed  it  was 
the  price  he  paid  for  the  chance  found 
portrait  of  some  darling  of  his  youth. 

Never  waiting  to  see  what  else  the 
collection  held  in  store,  and  telling 
where  to  send  the  bill,  he  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  an  ubiquitous 
porter,  and  clasping  his  purchase  to  his 
breast  he  hurried  home  trembling  with 
excitement. 

On  reaching  the  mansion  he  pushed 
past  the  servant  who  met  him  at  the 
door,  and  who  would  have  relieved  him 
of  his  bundle,  and  rushed  up  to  the  dim 
wainscoted  library.  Here  be  untied 
the  precious  parcel,  kissing  the  canvas, 
unresponsive  lips  again  and  again, 
while  his  blood  hurtled  through  his  veins 
with  the  long-departed  ardor  of  youth. 
He  climbed  upon  a  chair  and  hung  the 
picture  in  a  recess  opposite  a  portrait 
of  himself;  on  getting  down  he  sank 
back  into  an  easy  chair  and  smiled 
senilely  upon  the  implied  domesticity  of 
the  arrangement.  He  could  not  gaze 
his  fill  on  that  dear,  dead  face;  the  but- 
ler, entering  to  kindly  remind  him  that 
his  dinner  was  waiting,  was  sent  pack- 
ing from  the  room,  and  as  he  closed 
the  door  behind  him  heard  his  master 
softly  murmuring,  "Louise,  Louise." 

All  night  he  sat  and  smiled  up  to  the 
portrait  on  the  wall,  and  the  candles  in 
the  great  candelabra  went  out,  but 
love  needs  no  such  light  as  theirs,  and 
the  moon  came  up,  casting  a  tristful 
gleam  upon  the  maiden's  face  ;  the  gray 
dawn  came,  and  still  his  heart  smiled 
out  upon  his  lips.  His  valet,  anxious 
for  his  welfare,  coming  to  find  why  he 
had  not  retired,  discovered  him  smiling 
still  from  the  deep  cushions  of  the 
chair.  His  face  seemed  to  have  a  faint 
color,  in  the  dim  light,  and  appeared 
young,  almost  boyish  in  its  expression 
— such  had  been  the  rejuvenating  power 
of  his  love. 

But  it  was  only  the  semblance  of 
love.  He  was  dead. — A.  B.  Gordon 
Davis,  in  Saturday  Review. 


With  plenty  of  room  the  trunk  will  be 
short,  the  branches  many  and  wide- 
spread ;  where  crowded,  the  lower 
limbs  perish  for  want  of  light.  Dead 
limbs  fall  to  the  ground  to  protect  and 
enrich  it  for  nourishing  the  surviving 
limbs  and  trunk.  The  scars  heal  over, 
more  limbs  perish  as  new  ones  creep 
upward,  and  thus  we  find  tall,  clean 
trunks  in  a  dense  forest. 


Dimity  Dresses. 


Thin,  cool  and  dainty  are  the  dimity 
dresses,  more  popular  than  ever  this 
year,  and  it  is  not  only  because  of  the 
inexpensiveness  of  the  material,  but  be- 
cause of  its  durability  and  the  quality 
it  has  of  keeping  fresh  looking.  It  can 
be  procured  for  15  cents  per  yard  and 
for  even  12  or  10  cents,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  yards  make  a  dress.  Many  of 
these  dimities  have  grounds  of  pale 
pink,  blue,  green,  yellow  or  white,  with 
fine  cord-like  stripes  of  white;  some 
are  dotted  or  profusely  figured  with 
delicately  colored  sprays  of  leaves  or 
flowers. 

A  very  sweet  dress  of  pale  blue  and 
white  striped  dimity  was  made  with  a 
plain  gored  skirt.  The  waist  was 
slightly  fulled  in  front  and  was  finished 
with  a  belt  and  rich  bow  of  pale  blue 
ribbon  in  the  back.  A  very  pretty 
square  collar  of  plain  blue  was  edged 
with  narrow  white  lace  and  the  puffed 
sleeves  had  narrow  turn-back  cuffs  of 
blue  also  edged  with  lace.  Tan  shoes, 
with  chamois  skin  gloves,  and  a  white 
sailor  hat,  with  a  very  narrow  blue  and 
white  band  around  the  crown,  com- 
pleted this  charming,  though  inexpen- 
sive, costume. 

Another  such  dainty  picture  was  a 
gray  and  white  striped  dimity.  The 
skirt  was  quite  plain  and  gored.  The 
full  puffs  to  the  elbows  had  three  rows 
of  fine  white  lace  inserted  lengthwise 
at  equal  distances  apart.  The  back 
was  just  slightly  fulled  and  had  four 
lengthwise  insertions  of  the  lace.  The 
front  was  somewhat  fuller  with  five 
lengthwise  rows  of  insertion.  Around 
the  waist  was  folded  a  black  satin  rib- 
bon, finished  at  the  back  with  an  enor- 
mous bow,  and  a  stock  collar  of  the 
same  was  also  tied  at  the  back. 

For  a  more  elderly  woman  there  was 
a  handsome  black  dimity  with  dainty 
scattered  sprays  of  lavender  flowers. 
The  skirt  was  gored,  and  down  the  two 
front  seams  were  placed  black  lace  in- 
sertions. The  waist  fitted  smoothly  in 
the  back  over  a  tight  lining,  but  with 
just  a  trifle  of  fullness  in  front.  Flat 
rosettes  of  lavender  striped  black  rib- 
bon were  placed  on  each  shoulder,  with 
long  ends  terminating  at  the  belt. 
These  ribbons  were  brought  down 
smoothly  over  the  bust  and  almost  met 
at  the  point  in  front,  finished  with  two 
tiny  rosettes.  A  lace  covered  stock 
collar  hooked  in  front,  with  a  jabot  of 
lace  and  ribbon.  The  bottoms  of  the 
sleeves  were  trimmed  with  lace  and  a 
tiny  rosette  of  ribbon  finished  each  one. 

This  Summer's  Hats. 


A  tree  is  a  composite  being,  a  kind 
of  community  by  itself.  The  leaves  and 
limbs  are  all  the  time  striving  with 
each  other  to  see  which  shall  have  the 
most  room  and  the  most  sunshine.  Each 
strives  for  all  he  can  get.  While  some 
perish  in  the  attempt,  or  meet  with 
only  very  indifferent  success,  the 
strongest  of  the  strongest  buds  sur- 
vive. Each  leaf  helps  to  sustain  the 
limb  which  carries  it,  and  each  limb 
furnishes  some  nourishment  to  the 
common  trunk  for  the  common  welfare. 
The  tax  is  always  adjusted  according 
to  the  ability  of  each  to  contribute.  As 
the  limbs  of  a  tree  are  constantly 
striving  for  the  mastery,  so  each  bush 
and  tree  in  grove  or  forest  is  striving 
with  others  for  the  mastery.  The 
weakest  succumb  to  the  strongest ; 
some  perish  early,  some  lead  a  feeble 
existence  for  many  years,  while  even 
the  strongest  are  more  or  less  injured. 


The  summer  millinery  is  just  as  gay 
and  beautiful  as  the  first  spring  im- 
portations predicted.  There  is  still  a 
tendency  to  mass  numerous  colors  and 
flowers  together  on  one  hat,  although 
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the  summer  colors  are  lighter  and 
daintier  than  they  were  in  early  spring. 
Soft  white  straws,  pale  yellow  and  pale 
green  are  the  favorite  shades.  The 
main  trimming  is  flowers,  although 
beautiful  ribbons  are  used  extensively. 
Ostrich  feathers,  especially  black  and 
white,  are  seen  on  many  of  the  hats, 
and  colored  quills  are  bunched  among 
the  ribbons  on  hats  which  are  for  more 
serviceable  wear. 

Small  as  well  as  large  hats  are  to  be 
worn,  although  the  large  are  the  more 
picturesque.  Tulle  and  chiffon  make  a 
most  dainty  and  effective  trimming 
and  are  used  extensively  for  these 
summer  headgears.  For  that  matter, 
anything  which  is  light  and  diaphanous 
is  proper  and  pretty  on  them. 


Chaff. 

Little  Girl:  "  Does  your  mother  talk 
much  about  woman's  rights?"  Little 
Boy:  "No;  she  jus' has  'em  without 
any  talking." 

Irishman  (at  telephone):  "  Sind  me 
up  tree  bales  of  hay  and  wan  bag  oats. " 
Feed  Dealer:  "  All  right.  Who  for  ?  " 
Irishman:  "  There  now,  don't  get  gay. 
For  the  horse,  av  corse." 

Wifey:  "Do you  actually  think  there 
ever  was  a  man  who  could  conscien- 
tiously say  to  his  wife,  '  You  are  the 
only  woman  I  ever  loved  '  ?  "  Hubby: 
"Certainly."  Wifey:  "Who?"  Hubby: 
"Adam." 

Tourist:  "What's  the  mean  tem- 
perature   around   here  ?  "  Boomer: 

Stranger,  thar  ain't  any  mean  tem- 
perature hyarabouts.  It's  alius  delight- 
ful 1 " 

Mrs.  Newbaby  had  little  Algernon 
weighed  at  the  butcher's,  and  the 
wretch,  from  force  of  habit,  said: 
"Ten  pounds,  ma'am,  bones  an'  all." 

Music  Teacher:  "  I  don't  know  why 
you  are  displeased.  Your  daughter 
really  sings  very  well."  Father:  "Yes; 
but  how  is  it  she  never  sings  anything 
but  soprano  ?  " 

Mr.  Pegg  Long:  "  A  basket  of  pat- 
ent medicines  !  What  on  earth  have 
you  got  'em  for  ?  "  Mrs.  Doser's  Boy: 
"  Ma's  going  to  take  'em.  She  wants 
ter  get  her  pictur  in  the  papers." 

Patent  Applied  For.  —  "Mercy, 
Bridget,  what's  the  matter  with  these 
cakes?"  "  I  dun  know,  mum."  "They 
taste  of  soap."  "  Yes,  mum.  I  couldn't 
find  the  soapstone  griddle,  an'  I  soaped 
the  iron  one." 

A  Western  judge,  sitting  in  cham- 
bers, seeing  from  the  piles  of  papers  in 
the  lawyer's  hands  that  the  first  case 
was  likely  to  be  hotly  contested,  asked: 
"What  is  the  amount  in  question?" 
"  Two  dollars,"  said  the  plaintiff's  coun- 
sel. "  I'll  pay  it,"  said  the  judge,  hand- 
ing over  the  money;  "call  the  next 
case."  He  had  not  the  patience  of  Sir 
William  Grant,  who,  after  listening  for 
two  days  to  the  auguments  of  counsel 
as  to  the  construction  of  a  certain  act, 
quietly  observed  when  they  had  done, 
"That  act  has  been  repealed." 

The  wife  of  a  minister  down  in  Cin- 
cinnati traded  a  barrel  of  his  old  ser- 
mons not  long  ag6  for  a  new  bread-pan. 
The  next  spring  the  ragman  came 
around  again  and  asked  if  she  had  any 
more  sermons  to  sell.  "Why  do  you 
want  sermons  ?  "  Because  I  did  so 
well  with  those  I  got  here  a  year  ago. 
I  got  sick  in  the  summer  and  a  preacher 
in  the  country  boarded  me  and  my 
horse  three  months  for  that  barrel  of 
sermons  ;  and  he  has  since  got  a  great 
reputation  as  a  preacher  up  there.  I 
will  give  you  5  cents  a  pound  for  all  you 
have  got." 

Abraham  Hayward,  the  famous 
"Quarterly  Reviewer,"  once  thought 
that  he  would  like  to  have  some  ances- 
tors, so  he  walked  straight  to  a  picture 
dealer's.  Selecting  a  portrait  of  a  cava- 
lier in  half-armor,  with  features  not 
quite  unlike  his  own,  Mr.  Hayward 
made  a  bid  for  it ;  but,  deeming  the 
price  asked  too  high,  he  went  his  way. 
A  few  days  later  Mr.  Hayward  went  to 
dine  with  Lord  Houghton,  and  was  as- 
tonished to  find  the  picture  in  the  din- 
ing room.  Seeing  that  it  attracted  his 
guest's  attention,  Lord  Houghton  said: 
"  Very  good  picture  that  !  Come  into 
my  hands  in  a  very  curious  way.  Por, 


trait  of  a  Milnes  of  the  Commonwealth 
period — an  ancestor  of  mine."  "Ah, 
indeed  !  "  said  Mr.  Hayward  ;  "he  was 
very  near  being  an  ancestor  of  mine." 


A  Famous  Man's  Mother. 


I  trace  to  my  mother's  direct  influ- 
ence three  leading  motives  of  her 
youngest  son's  life — the  love  of  personal 
liberty,  of  religious  freedom  and  of  the 
equality  of  the  sexes.  As  to  the  more 
subtle  and  intimate  influences,  they  or- 
dinarily came  by  contact,  not  by 
preaching.  She  always  maintained 
that  the  younger  children  of  a  large 
family  had  a  much  better  chance  for 
development  than  the  elder,  because 
they  had  more  freedom  to  develop 
themselves.  With  her  elder  children 
she  always  said  over-conscientiousness 
almost  bore  her  to  the  earth.  She  felt 
personally  responsible  for  every  child- 
ish fault.  She  had  been  reared  in  the 
school  of  Locke,  which  regarded  the 
human  soul  as  blank  paper,  on  which 
parents  and  teacher  did  all  the  writing. 
But  her  children  were  of  strong  and 
varied  individuality,  and  she  learned  in 
time  to  study  the  temperament  of  each 
and  be  patient  with  its  unfolding.  Her 
whole  formula  of  training  consisted  in 
these  three  things — to  retain  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  child,  to  do  what- 
ever seemed  wisest  and  to  be  patient. 
Her  trust  in  Providence  was  absolute 
and  controlling,  as  was  her  sense  of  the 
personality  of  the  Deity.  *  *  *  Most 
valuable  of  all  her  traits  to  her  children, 
next  to  her  quality  of  sunshine,  was 
probably  her  absolute  rectitude,  the 
elevation  of  her  whole  tone,  the  com- 
plete unworldliness,  so  that  no  child  of 
hers  ever  heard  her  refer  to  any  stand- 
ard but  the  highest.  With  all  this  was 
combiDed  the  conscientious  accuracy 
in  affairs,  the  exquisite  nicety  in  all 
household  details  which  belong  to  the 
best  of  the  traditions  of  New  England. 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  in  Ex- 
change. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Recipes. 

Tongue  Sandwiches. — Half  a  pound 
of  butter,  three  tables poonfuls  of  mixed 
mustard,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  a 
little  paprika,  salt,  the  yolk  of  one  egg. 
Mix  together  very  smooth  and  set  on 
the  ice.  Chop  some  ham  and  tonge  in 
equal  proportions  and  blend  all  well 
together.  Cut  the  bread  very  thin, 
spread  the  mixture  and  roll. 

Pineapple  Omelet. — Have  ready  a 
teaspoonful  of  fresh-grated  pineapple. 
Mix  together  three  eggs,  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  lemon  juice  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  sugar.  Put  the  omelet  in  a  hot  but- 
tered pan,  and  cook  to  the  required 
degree  ;  then  put  in  the  pineapple,  fold 
the  omelet  together  and  turn  it  out  on 
a  hot  dish.  Dust  with  powdered  sugar 
and  serve  at  once. 

Mutton  Pie  with  Tomatoes. — Spread 
the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish  with  bread 
crumbs  and  fill  with  alternate  layers 
of  cold  roast  mutton  cut  in  thin  slices 
and  tomatoes  peeled  and  sliced.  Sea- 
son each  layer  with  pepper,  salt  and 
bits  of  butter.  The  last  layer  should 
be  of  tomatoes  spread  with  bread 
crumbs.  Bake  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  and  serve  immediately. 

Egg  Puffs. — Soften  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter  to  a  creamy  consistency  by 
working  it  with  a  fork  ;  beat  three  eggs 
to  a  froth  and  add  them  to  the  butter  ; 
add  also  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Beat  all 
these  together  until  they  foam,  then 
put  them  into  buttered  earthen  cups 
or  small  tin  pans,  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until 
they  are  cooked  through  nicely  and 
browned.  Serve  hot  for  breakfast  or 
luncheon. 

Omelet  Souffle.  —  Separate  six 
eggs.  Beat  the  whites  up  just  as  stiff 
as  you  possibly  can  and  add  only  three 
yolks.  Add  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sifted  powdered  sugar,  the  grated  yel- 
low rind  of  half  a  lemon,  one  table- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice  and  four  prunes, 


dates  or  any  dried  fruit  chopped  very 
fine.  Don't  stir  until  all  of  the  ingre- 
dients are  in,  and  then  mix  very  quickly 
and  lightly.  Put  a  few  spoonfuls  in  the 
bottom  of  a  bakiug  dish  as  a  founda- 
tion and  the  rest  in  with  a  batter  bag, 
so  as  to  make  the  dish  pretty  ;  dust- 
thickly  with  powdered  sugar,  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven  for  eight  minutes  ; 
sprinkle  with  sherry  and  serve  imme- 
diately. 

Strawberry  Cream. — Add  to  the 
beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs  one  and  a  half 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  seven  ounces 
of  sugar  ;  mix  the  whole  thoroughly 
and  stir  it  over  a  slow  fire  to  a  smooth 
cream.  Having  rubbed  one  pint  of 
strawberries  through  a  sieve  stir  the 
fruit  juice  into  the  cream,  let  it  come 
to  a  boil,  color  it  with  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  cochineal,  and  add  to  it  the 
whites  of  the  six  eggs  beaten  stiff. 
Pour  into  a  mould  and  set  away  to 
harden. 


Suggestions. 


Save  all  the  stale  bread,  grate  it, 
and  keep  in  glass  jar  with  lid.  This 
makes  an  excllent  covering  for  fried 
veal,  fried  liver,  croquettes  and  oysters. 

When  trying  out  fat  cut  a  potato  in 
the  thinnest  slices  possible  and  drop  in 
while  hot.  This  prevents  a  smutty 
look  and  makes  the  fat  clean  and 
sweet. 

Egg  scissors  have  come.  They  take 
off  the  top  of  the  breakfast  soft-boiled 
egg  with  neatness  and  despatch,  mak- 
ing the  rest  of  the  edible  easy  of  access 
with  the  small  egg  spoon. 

Grease  stains  on  cloth  may  often  be 
removed  with  magnesia.  The  stained 
place  is  first  dampened  ;  then  the  mag- 
nesia is  moistened  and  vigorously  rub- 
bed on  the  stain.  It  must  be  allowed 
to  dry  thoroughly.  Then  the  powder 
can  be  easily  shaken  off. 

An  excellent  dessert  is  made  by  put- 
ting an  abundance  of  choice  straw- 
berries dipped  in  powdered  sugar  in  a 
mould  of  lemon  jelly.  The  berries 
should  be  scattered  between  alternate 
layers  of  the  jelly,  which  may  be 
colored  red  or  deep  or  light  green. 

The  best  way  in  which  to  clean  hair 
brushes  is  with  spirits  of  ammonia  and 
warm  water.  Take  a  tablespoonful  of 
ammonia  to  one  part  of  water  ;  dip  the 
bristles  up  and  down  without  wetting 
the  back  ;  rinse  in  clear  warm  water  ; 
shake  well  and  dry  in  the  air,  but  not 
in  the  sun.  Soap  and  soda  softens  the 
bristles  and  will  turn  an  ivory-back 
brush  yellow. 

In  stewing  rhubard  for  sauce,  cut  it 
into  inch  pieces  without  pealing  it,  as 
both  color  and  fine  flavor  are  in  the 
skin.  When  cooked  the  outside  will  be 
as  tender  as  the  other  part.  Cook  the 
fruit  very  slowly,  and  add  only  enough 
water  to  it  to  keep  it  from  burning,  as 
a  large  part  of  the  fruit  itself  is  water. 
Add  enough  sugar  to  sweeten  the  sauce 
in  the  beginning,  and,  as  it  is  very 
acid,  cook  it  in  a  utensil  that  will  not 
be  affected  by  it.  A  double  boiler  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  purpose. 


The  Cooking  of  Eggs. 


Eggs,  says  Miss  Parloa,  are  hard  to 
digest  if  improperly  cooked,  but  by 
maintaining  a  heat  just  below  the  boil- 
ing point  they  are  cooked  so  as  to  be 
easily  digested  and  full  of  nutriment. 
It  is  a  simple  fact  that  the  amount  of 
water  affects  the  cooking  of  eggs.  Half 
a  pint  is  necessary  for  one,  and  while 
every  extra  one  does  not  require  that 
much  in  addition,  there  should  be  plenty 
of  water.  Have  it  boiling,  put  in  the 
eggs,  take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  cover 
and  wrap  closely,  or  set  on  the  back  of 
the  range  for  ten  minutes,  when  the 
albumen  will  be  cooked  evenly,  whereas 
if  it  had  been  boiled  three  minutes  it 
would  have  been  soft  within,  tough 
without  and  very  indigestible.  "So," 
said  Miss  Parloa,  "you  see  that  the 
right  way  to  '  boil '  an  egg  is  not  to 
boil  it  at  all  !  "  This  principle,  she 
went  on  to  say,  applies  to  soups  that 
require  a  regular,  low  temperature, 
and  also  quick  cooling  in  a  fresh  cur- 
rent of  air. 


99 

Cents! 


We  want  to  interest  you  in 
our  many  bargains  which  come 
to  the  front  in  our  removal  sale. 
Here  are  a  few;  you  can  depend 
on  them.    Prices  are  per  pair : 

Shoes. 

Cts. 

190  pairs  Ladies'  Kid,  tipped,  2Y3,  3,  4H,  7  99 

220  pairs  Girl's  Kid,  tipped,  2V4,  3  99 

48  pairs  Ladies'  Kid,  plain,  2!4,  3,  6%,  7  99 

9-1  pairs  Girl's  Kid,  plain,  iiy2,  3  99 

60  pairs  Little  Girl's  Kid,  plain,  tey2,  13'A,  1,  1H.99 

24  pairs  Ladies'  Canvas,  200  grade,  size  3  99 

8  pairs  Old  Ladies'  Lace,  size  3  99 

66  pairs  Misses'  finest  tipped,  narrow,  11,  12  99 

36  pairs  square  toe  Oxford,  A,  C,  wide,  3,  4,  4J4...99 

!)0  pairs  opera  tip  Oxford,  C,  D,  3,  4,  4>4  99 

62  pairs  opera  tip  Oxford,  C,  D,  bV2,  6  99 

Some  of  these  Shoes,  among 
the  plain  toes  especially,  have 
sold  at  $4.  All  are  good  value  at 
nearly  double  the  money  asked, 
but  are  last  year's  style  and  will 
not  go  fast.    Widths  C,  D,  E. 


Underwear. 


Cts. 

5  Ladies'  long  sleeve  Jersey  Vests  99 

5  Ladies'  long  sleeve  Jersey  Pants  99 

12  Ladies'  sleeveless  Vests,  small  99 

3  Ladies'  Vests,  Jersey,  high  grade  99 

3  Ladies'  Pants,  Jersey,  high  grade  99 

4  white  merino  Vests,  L,  S,  28  99 

5  balbriggan  Vests,  summer,  L,  S,  30,  38    99 

5  balbriggan  Vests,  summer,  S,  S,  28,  30  99 

1  $1.50  Vest  or  Pants,  red  or  gray  99 

6  pieces  Child's  Underwear  for  summer  99 


Stockings. 

Cts. 

12  pairs  Ladies',  assorted  colors  99 

12  pairs  Children's,  4)4  to  8)4,  assorted  93 

6  pairs  Ladies',  wool,  assorted  99 

8  pairs  Children's,  wool,  assorted,  4!4  to  9^  99 

6  pairs  Ladies'  2-bit  Hose,  assorted  99 

9  pairs  Ladies'  15c  Hose,  assorted  99 

9  pairs  Child's  extra  15c  Hose, 454  to8V£,  assorted. 99 

In  Hosiery  we  have  the  great- 
est variety  to  be  met  with  in  any 
house  in  town. 

If  you  want  size  11  to  wear 
with  No.  8  Shoes,  we  have  it  in 
best  brown  mixed  at  15  cents  for 
every  day,  also  in  black  ribbed 
at  25  cents  to  close. 


Notions. 

Cts. 

7  pairs  Scissors  and  Shears  99 

7  Pocket  Knives  for  Men  or  Boys  99 

7  pairs  Gloves,  small  and  large  99 

7  untrimmed  Hats,  Ladies'  and  Children's  99 


Let  orders  flow  this  way  and 
you'll  find  prosperity  resting  on 
the  household. 


BUSY  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 

CASH 

STORE, 

414,  416, 418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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If  a  couple  of  hundred  coins  are 
placed  upon  a  tray  and  tossed  on  the 
table  repeatedly,  it  is  plain  that  any 
number  of  heads  from  none  to  200  may 
turn  up  after  each  throw.  If  there 
were  no  trick  in  the  business,  none  and 
200  would  very  rarely  appear.  Most 
frequently  the  difference  between  heads 
and  tails  would  be  more  or  less  even. 
Now,  supposing  we  were  to  take  a 
piece  of  paper  ruled  into  200  vertical 
columns,  and  to  write  the  numbers 
from  nothing  to  200  in  order  along  the 
foot  of  the  columns.  Then  suppose  we 
sat  down  and  tossed  the  tray  of  200 
coins  a  few  thousand  times,  at  each 
toss  counting  the  number  of  heads  and 
placing  a  black  mark  in  the  proper 
column,  we  should  find  that  the  middle 
columns  would  soon  increase  in  height, 
while  the  lateral  columns  would  in- 
crease much  more  slowly.  After  a 
sufficient  number  of  experiments,  pro- 
viding that  the  tossing  was  fair,  the 
top  of  the  columns  would  form  a  curve, 
rising  regularly  from  the  nothing  to 
the  hundred  column,  and  filling  regu- 
larly up  to  the  two  hundred.  Such  a 
curve  would  be  nearly  what  a  mathe- 
matician like  Prof.  Pearson  would  call 
the  normal  curve  of  frequency.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  when  the  oper- 
ator was  not  looking,  after  each  throw 
some  one  were  to  turn  around  half  a 
dozen  or  so  of  the  tails  to  heads,  it 
will  readily  be  understood  that  the  re- 
sulting curve  would  not  be  symmet- 
rical, but  would  bulge  out  on  one  side 
of  the  middle  line.  A  large  number  of 
other  disturbing  causes  would  alter  the 
curve  in  a  definite  fashion. 


Microscopic  investigation  has  proved 
that  the  pores  of  wood  invite  the 
passage  of  moisture  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  timber's  growth,  but  repel 
it  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  phenomenon  which  has 
so  often  been  noticed,  and  which  puz- 
zles a  great  many  people,  namely,  why 
two  pieces  of  timber  sawn  from  the 
same  section  of  a  tree  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  possess  very  variable  degrees 
of  durability.  If  the  wood,  say  of  a 
gate  post  is  placed  right  end  up  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  will  affect  it,  but 
the  rain  falling  on  the  top  will  do  little 
harm  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  butt 
end  of  a  tree  is  put  uppermost,  the  top 
of  the  post  will  decay,  because  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  will  pene- 
trate the  pores  of  the  wood  more  rap- 
idly in  this  position.  Many  people 
have  noticed  that  the  staves  in  a 
wooden  tub  appear  to  absorb  moisture 
irregularly,  some  getting  quite  sodden 
while  others  are  comparatively  dry 
and  almost  impervious  to  moisture.  In 
this  case  the  dry  staves  are  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  tree  grew,  while  the 
saturated  ones  are  reversed. 

The  new  chemistry  of  high  tempera- 
tures is  likened  by  Prof.  Dewar  to  the 
solvent  power  of  water.  In  its  solid 
state  this  has  little  potency  as  a  sol- 
vent ;  in  its  liquid  form  it  has  greater 
powers  of  solution  than  any  other 
liquid,  and  its  solvency  is  increased  by 
heat.  So  with  minerals  and  metals. 
As  a  solid  a  metal  is  relatively  inert, 
but  under  the  enormous  heat  of  the 
electric  furnace,  metals  heretofore  un- 
manageable combine  with  minerals  or 
chemical  elements  forming  compounds 
which  heretofore  have  been  mainly 
hypothetical. 

A  non-poisonous  match  has  been 
devised  by  a  French  chemist,  potas- 
sium, permanganate  and  amyl  acetate 
being  among  the  inoffensive  ingre- 
dients. The  matches  are  made  easily 
and  without  danger,  ignite  readil}',  are 
not  liable  to  explosion  when  stored  in 
quantity  and  have  an  ordor  said  to  be 
positively  agreeable. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together, 'and, 
until  the  last  few  years,  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
curable. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pro- 
nounced it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local 
remedies,  and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with 
local  treatment,  pronounced  it  incurable.  Science 
has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease, 
and  therefore  requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F  J.  Cheney 
&  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure 
on  the  market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses 
from  10  drops  to  a  tablespoonful.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  arid  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
They  offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  faila 
to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress. F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

■WSold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Mr.  Farmer  wants  to  know  how  the 
contents  of  logs  are  computed  accord- 
ing to  Doyle's  rule.    Here  it  is:  From 
the  diameter  in  inches  subtract  four. 
Square  one-fourth  of   the  remainder 
and  multiply  the  product  by  the  length 
in  feet.    Thus:  take  a  log  24  inches 
j  diameter,  12  feet  long';  24—4=20  ;  i  of 
20=5;  5X5=25,  which,  multiplied  by 
j  12  (the  length  in  feet),  equals  300  feet. 
!  Another  way  to  obtain  the  same  re- 
'  suits,  and  by  some  considered  a  much 
simpler  method,  is  as  follows:  From 
I  the  diameter   in  inches  deduct  four. 

Square  the  remainder.    This  gives  the 
I  contents  of  a  12-foot  log.  Then  increase 
|  or  diminish  in  proportion  for  other 
j  lengths.    Thus,  for  18  feet  add  one- 
1  eighth;  for  20  feet  add  one-fourth  of 
itself.    For  a  14-foot  log  subtract  one- 
eighth;  for  12-foot  one-fourth  of  itself. 
For  example,  take  a  log  24  inches  in 
diameter,  12  feet  long,  as  in  the  fore- 
going illustration;    24  —  4  =  20,  and 
20X20=400;   one-fourth  of  400=100, 
and  400— 100=300— the  same  result  as 
the  other.   The  first  method  is  Doyle's 
rule,  but  both  will  work  the  same  as 
to  results.  —  Corwin    in    the  Wood 
Worker. 

The  largest  blast  ever  made  on  the 
Marquette,  Mich.,  iron  range  was  fired 
recently  in  the  Winthrop  open  pit.  The 
amount  of  ore  brought  down  from  the 
east  side  of  the  pit  is  estimated  at  from 
10,000  to  13,000  tons.  Previous  to  the 
blast  proper  300  pounds  of  giant  powder 
were  exploded  to  loosen  the  ground. 
This  did  its  work  splendidly.  Some  of 
the  cracks  in  the  ore  were  two  inches 
in  width,  while  there  were  many  smaller 
ones.  Immediately  back  of  the  larger 
crack,  about  40  feet  from  the  end  of  the 
hanging,  a  large  hole,  35  feet  in  depth, 
had  been  drilled.  Over  half  a  ton  of 
black  powder  was  put  into  this  hole. 
When  the  blast  went  off  the  ore  ahead 
and  40  feet  on  either  side  the  hole  tum- 
bled over  into  the  huge  pit.  The  Win- 
throp  open  pit  is  a  mammoth  affair.  It 
is  about  150  feet  in  depth  and  is  over 
500  feet  long  by  400  feet  wide.  The  en- 
tire east  side  is  in  solid  ore,  as  is  also  a 
portion  of  the  south  side.  The  bottom 
is  also  in  ore,  and  the  deposit  can  only 
be  conjectured. 

The  authorities  in  Colorado  have 
been  examining  the  forest  regions  of 
the  State  to  determine  to  what  extent 
they  hold  back  the  snow  from  melting 
in  the  spring.  It  is  found  that  the  for- 
ests retard  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
and  so  cause  the  waters  to  flow  down 
gradually  over  a  much  longer  period  of 
time  than  is  the  case  where  the  trees 
are  cut  away.  They  thus  have  a  tend- 
ency to  prevent  floods  in  the  spring 
and  droughts  in  the  summer.  Some 
time  we  of  California  will  awake  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


The  Roentgen  rays  of  sunlight 
should  be  sought,  Prof.  Lodge  recom- 
mends, from  the  tops  of  high  moun- 
tains, because  the  atmosphere  is  equiv- 
alent to  two  feet  of  mercury,  and  must 
entirely  screen  these  rays  from  lower 
levels.  Alpine  tourists  have  often  re- 
ported an  unaccountable  fogging  of 
plates.  A  medical  paper  reports  action 
of  the  X-rays  on  the  skin,  long  experi- 
menting producing  an  effect  resembling 
sunburn. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WFEK  ENDING  Mil  19,  1896. 

560,884— SttKi.F  Bracket — T.  M.  and  R.  J  Ander- 
son, New  Whatcom.  Wash. 

560,844—  Recording  Coins — P.  E.  Daniels,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

560,8)9— Car  Fender— M.  Fernandez, Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

561.005— Bei>  and  Sofa— T.  Langdon,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

561.007—  Bicycle  Brake— J.  W.  Little,  S.  F. 

561.008—  Meat  Holder— C.  P.  Loughridge,  Nevaca 
City,  Cal. 

560.911— Gas  Biirner — P.  Meyer,  Alameda,  Cal. 

561.025—  Washstand— R.  R.  Parrish,  Pjrtland,  Or. 

561.026—  Lavatory— R.  R.  Parrish,  Portland,  Or. 

561.027 —  Lavatory — K.  R.  Parrish,  Portland,  Or. 
560,749— Faucet— B.  Pearson,  R^dlands,  Cal. 

561  063—  Type  Machine— V.  .1.  A.  Rey,  S.  F. 
560,950—  Widow    Pocket — J.     M.   Thorpe,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

560,883— Tire  Armor— D.  A.  Zan,  S.  F. 

Notk.  -Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mall  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


—The  State's  rock-crushing  plant  at  Folsom 
will  be  formally  opened  to-day. 

— The  movement  of  Florida  orange  growers 
to  this  State  still  continues  in  large  numbers. 

—Electric  power  brought  thirty  miles  from 
the  San  Joaquin  river  prints  the  Fresno /fo 
jiubllcan. 

— Mendocino  county  tan  bark  has  fallen  in 
price  from  *15.50  to  $14  per  cord,  delivered  at 
San  Francisco. 

— Uapid  progress  is  making  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad  from  Corral  Hollow,  Ala- 
meda county,  to  Stockton. 

— San  Francisco  merchants  propose  to  sell 
Japan  some  goods  and  will  establish  an  agent 
in  Yokohama  for  that  purpose. 

—Butter  and  eggs  were  never  so  low  in 
price  in  California  as  since  March  1st,  and  the 
fact  is  antagonistic  to  those  who  contend  that 
all  low  prices  are  due  to  overproduction  by 
means  of  machinery. 

— The  Japanese  Steamship  Company,  with  a 
line  of  steamers  from  Yokohama  to  Honolulu, 
have  chosen  Portland,  Or.,  as  their  American 
port.  They  will  there  connect  with  the  coast 
steamship  lines  for  this  city. 

—The  United  States  Minister  to  Corea  re- 
ports that  a  concession  to  build,  operate  and 
maintain  a  railroad  between  Seoul,  the  capi- 
tal, and  Chemulpo,  its  seaport,  has  been 
granted  to  an  American  syndicate. 

— The  United  States  Consul  in  Honduras  re- 
ports that  the  Congress  of  Honduras  has 
passed  an  act  granting  to  New  York  capital- 
ists a  concession  for  building  an  interoceanic 
railroad  from  Puerto  Cortes  to  Amapala. 

— Youngren  «fc  Walker  have  located  a  water 
right  on  the  Tuolumne  river  near  Sonora,  and 
are  credited  with  intention  to  build  a  canal 
and  generate  electricity  for  light  and  power 
for  the  Blue  Gulch,  Mammoth,  Eagle  and 
other  mines  in  that  vicinity. 

— W.  A.  Nygh,  agent  for  London  capitalists, 
has  bought  the  property  of  the  Spilman  Sub- 
urban Water  Works  at  Los  Angeles  for 
$225,000.  To  complete  the  project  will  take 
nearly  $2,000,000  more,  and  includes  an  1100- 
foot  tunnel  below  the  bed  of  the  Los  Angeles 
river. 

— The  flax  crop  at  Hollister,  San  Benito 
Co.,  is  valued  at  $30,000— the  product  of  1400 
acres.  Oakland  men  want  a  grant  of  five 
acres  upon  which  to  erect  buildings  and  pre- 
pare the  flax  for  market.  The  company  will 
contract  for  the  cutting  aud  cleaning  of  each 
man's  crop  and  give  $2.50  a  ton  for  the  straw. 

— There  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  production 
of  hops  in  Washington  and  Oregon  this  year. 
Over-production  has  brought  the  price  down 
to  an  unprofitable  figure,  and  in  the  last  year 
insect  pests  have  caused  great  loss  to  the 
growers.  A  great  many  hop  fields  in  various 
parts  of  the  two  States  have  been  plowed 
up. 

—The  San  Francisco  &  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Railroad  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Pullman 
Car  Co.  for  six  passenger  coaches  and  eight 
cabooses,  to  be  delivered  at  Stockton  by  Sept. 
1,  ".MJ.  Engineer  Storey  says  the  track  is  now 
laid  half  way  between  Merced  river  and  the 
town  of  Merced.  South  of  there  to  the  San 
Joaquin  river  200  teams  and  400  men  are 
grading. 

— H.  R.  Robertson,  whose  timber  raft  was 
illustrated  and  described  in  this  paper  last 
August,  is  building  another  cigar-shaped  lum- 
ber raft  at  Stella,  Wash.,  on  the  lower 
Columbia,  which  will  contain  .'500  M  feet,  ex- 
clusive of  300  ships'  spars  100  feet  long  and 
from  18  to  32  inches  in  diameter.  He  expects 
to  have  his  raft  ready  for  towing  to  this  city 
on  the  15th  prox. 

—The  California  State  Pharmaceutical 
Society  .has  decided  to  establish  a  laboratory 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  manufacture  of  many 
medicines  that  they  now  purchase  in  the  East. 
Large  Eastern  firms  sell  to  California  drug- 
gists prepared  articles,  such  as  liniments, 
cough  mixtures,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 
It  is  stated  that  the  formula  of  the  different 
patented  medicines  are  well  known  to  all 
druggists,  and  can  be  as  easily  and  as  per- 
fectly made  here  as  elsewhere  and  at  one- 
half  the  cost. 

—The  Skamokawa,  Wash.,  mill  is  turning 
out  the  largest  timber  ever  cut  at  any  mill  on 
the  Columbia  river,  cargo  of  the  schooner 
Louis,  consigned  to  parlies  in  Shanghai, 
China.  The  list  includes  one  stick  111  feet 
long,  24x24  inches,  and  there  are  eight  100- 
foot  timbers  that  square  from  24x24  to  18x18 
inches.  There  are  also  a  number  of  heavy 
timbers  running  from  70  to  IK)  feet  in  length. 
She  also  carries  four  spars  100  feet  long,  24 
inches  through  the  center.  The  bark  Big 
Bonanza,  also  loading  for  Shanghai,  will  take 
about  the  same  number  of  heavy  timbers  as 
the  Louis. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


l  Safe  Sfteij  and  Positive  Cor* 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Keruoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horae* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC     Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  91.50  per  bottle.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars/ 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


EVERY  FAMILY 
SHOULD  KNOW  THAT 


mm, 

l  *  t/rrrTADi  r«|i 


/'^VEGETABLE 

PAIN* 

v  m  w ' 


t''"^  remfr^ble  remedy,  both  tor  IN. 
TEPNAL  and  EXTEIfNAlTuse,  and  won. 
dertul  m  its  quick  action  to  relieve  distress. 

'  ™J"  ^>  ,  . .  <"'lT  know»  for  Hea\ 
MrUneaa,  Hick  Headache,  Pain  In  the) 
IlarkorMde,  Kheumatiam  and  Neuralgia. 
Pain=K~i11f%l*  18  ""questionably  tht 
Mini/  r,  ,  ,  C  "KST  LINIMENT 
i»l  A  II K.  It  brings  tj.rrdy  and  ptrmanent  relief 
LP  ,~  °'  Bruiaea,  Cuta,  Sprains, 

severe  Burnn,  Ac 

Priin=K iHe^r  18  the  we"  tr,ed  and 

X  aiIJ  =  /V JJit/  trusts  fr|end  of  tba 
Mechanic,  Farmer,  Planter,  Sailor,  and 

In  fact  all  classes  wanting  a  medicine  always  at 
band. and  xafe  to  uie  Internally  or  externally 
with  certainty  of  relief. 

IS  RECOMMENDED 

By  Physicians,  by  Missionaries,  by  Ministers,  by 
Mechanics,  by  Xurscs  in  HoipUaU. 
BY  EVERYBODY. 
Pfi  \ttm  tCiUnr     a  Medicine  Chest  tn 

leave  port  without  a  supply  of  iu 

MOT  No  family  can  afford  to  be  without  thla 
Invaluable  remedy  In  the  house.  Its  price  brings 
It  within  the  reach  of  all.  and  It  will  annually 
aave  many  times  its  cost  In  doctors'  Mils. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  Taka  uoua  but  the 
ganuuie  "fjuiuY  Davis." 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


A  MODEL  TESTIMONIAL 

It  comes  to  us  this  18th  day  of  May.  18%.  from  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  railways,  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern.  They  have  hundreds  of  miles  in 
use.  but  spend  no  time  in  praising  it.  Simply  order 
75  3~&  miles  shipped  at  once,  to  nine  points  in  four 
states. 

Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  Nextl 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Traction  Engine,  60=tiorse 
Power, 

F"OR  SALE  CHE AP. 

6- Horse  Power  Hay  Press, 

20  to  30  Tons  Per  Day. 
Above  been  used — will  be  sold  low. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO. 

Office:  Mills  Building. 
San  Francisco. 


As  bestine 

COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

A  Dry  Powder  requiring  only  tbe  addition  of 
Cold  Water  to  be  ready  for  instant  use. 

For  outside  purposes  it  is  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  Oil  Paint,  where  Economy  and  Durabil- 
ity are  both  required,  its  covering  capacity  being 
fully  100  per  cent  greater. 

For  painting  Fences.  Barns,  Stables;  also  for 
whitening  Walls  and  Ceilings  in  Factories,  Ware- 
houses, Breweries,  Cellars,  etc  ,  it's  just  the  thing. 

Ouaranteed  not  to  scale  oft,  nor  change  color 
with  age. 

Cheaper  and  Whiter  Than  Whitewash. 

'•Outside"  furnished  in  wnite  and  colors. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  APPLY  IT. 
When  ordering  state  If  wanted  for  outside  or  In- 
side use. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  prices.  - 
F.   1— .  ALDERSON, 
23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

\J\J  ANTtD  ! 

5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  piece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Qage  seed. 
ALT  A  LOMA  NURSERIES.  Alta  Loma.  Texas. 


June  13,  1896. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  10,  1896. 
Stocks  of  Grain.— The  following  compila- 
tion of  stocks  held  in  this  State  is  furnished 
by  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange : 

June  1,  189(1.     Dec.  /,  1895.  June  l,  1895. 

Flour  bbls   101,991  82,107  51,607 

Wheat,  ctls.  .  2,655,340  10,941,760  6,306,340 
Barlev  ctls...  1,043,540  4,072,560  714,400 

Oats  ctls    78,500  193,220  109,960 

Corn,'  cts   103,460    65,340 

Bye  Ctls   17,100  125,500  4,480 

Beans,  sUs   369,396  557,948  65,819 

In  the  above  statement  will  be  seen  that 
the  stock  of  wheat  is  quite  light.  It  shows  a 
remarkably  large  export  movement  during 
the  past  five  months.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  shipments  of  barley,  the  stock  is  15,000 
tons  in  excess  of  that  held  at  the  correspond- 
ing time  in  1895.  Oats  are  in  light  stock,  but 
corn  and  rye  are  in  liberal  supply.  The  stock 
of  beans  is  excessive,  and  unless  the  demand 
improves  largely  there  will  be  a  carry-over  in 
excess  of  the  two  preceding  seasons. 

WHEAT. — There  was  quite  an  advance  in 
the  European  and  eastern  markets  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  but  on  Monday  and  yesterday 
they  sold  lower.  Our  market  did  not  sympa- 
thize much  for  spot  parcels,  owing  to  it  having 
held  above  the  European  parity.  The  exceed- 
ingly light  supply  has  tended  to  keep  the  mar- 
ket fairly  steady,  even  in  the  face  of  declining 
markets  abroad.  The  advance  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  was  due  to  unfavorable  crop  weather 
in  parts  of  Europe  and  at  the  east,  and  also 
to  the  official  statement  of  a  light  stock  of 
wheat  in  this  State.  The  decline  has  been 
due  to  reports  that  unfavorable  crop  reports 
had  been  exaggerated,  large  shipments  from 
supply  countries  during  the  week,  a  small 
decrease  in  the  world's  visible  supply,  and  a 
remarkably  small  decrease  at  this  time  of  the 
year  in  the  visible  supply  in  this  country.  So 
light  has  been  the  export  movement  out  of 
theUnited  States  the  past  two  months  thatjthe 
quantity  of  wheat  now  in  sight  is  larger  than 
at  the  corresponding  date  in  1895.  This  has 
necessarily  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
markets  at  home  and  abroad,  particularly 
so  with  the  new  crop  season  near  at  hand. 
Our  advices  from  New  York  report  that  the 
shipments  of  wheat  to  South  Africa,  which 
have  been  going  on  for  several  months  past, 
are  just  now  especially  heavy.  Several  large 
steamers  cleared  last  month  with  full  cargoes 
and  eight  steamers  are  loading  or  are  now 
chartered  to  load  during  the  current  month 
at  this  port. 

The  movement  of  grain  from  this  country 
to  South  Africa  began  about  a  year  ago  and 
has  been  heavy  for  the  past  six  months. 
There  have  been  occasional  shipments  of  hard 
wheat  from  time  to  time  in  previous  years, 
but  it  is  said  that  no  great  quantity  of  grain 
has  been  shipped  until  now  for  upward  of 
twenty  years.  The  present  trade  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  several  succes- 
sive drouths  in  Australia,  which  is  the  great 
source  of  supply  of  soft  wheat  for  South 
Africa,  with  the  result  that  last  season's 
crop  was  a  practical  failure.  The  crop  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  which  supplies  South 
Africa  with  the  bulk  of  her  hard  wheat,  was 
also  much  less  than  usual  last  season.  These 
conditions,  coupled  with  the  low  prices  of 
wheat  in  this  couutry,  were  the  cause  of  the 
present  heavy  movement  from  here. 

The  local  market  for  spot  parcels  has  been 
quiet,  but  fairly  steady.  It  is  thought  that 
any  advance  which  may  take  place  in  spot 
wheat  will  be  absorbed  by  freights  up  to  the 
time  when  the  coal  strike  in  Australia  will 
admit  of  vessels  coming  to  this  port  with  coal. 
No.  1  shipping  is  quoted  on  the  basis  of  $1.02%, 
the  better  grades  selling  higher  and  poorer 
grades  selling  lower,  club  $1.07%@1.10  and 
milling  $1.10  to  1.17%. 

Speculative  Wheat  Market. — Trading  on 
call  has  been  quite  active.  The  first  three 
days  of  the  week  under  review  the  bulls  had 
the  advantage  and  sent  prices  up,  but  on 
Monday  the  bears  came  to  tho  front  and  ham- 
mered the  market  most  unmercifully.  These 
movements  were  in  sympathy  with  those  at 
the  East,  and  therefore  without  reference  to 
the  prospective  crop  in  this  State  and  the 
very  small  carryover.  At  the  decline  there 
has  been  heavy  shorting  both  here  and  at  the 
East,  and  if  unfavorable  news  should  come 
through  from  the  large  wheat  growing  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  or  the  States  in  this  country, 
these  sellers  will  come  in  the  market  and  run 
prices  up  on  themselves.  At  present  it  is  a 
crop  prospect  gamble  in  future  delivery. 

The  closing  prices  per  bushel  at  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  per  cental,  were  as  follows : 

^Chicago—  ,— San  Francisco— 
July.  Sept.       Dec.      Seller '96 

Thursday  57%     bS%  99% 

Fridav  59%     60M     I  0OH 

Saturday  «I7„     62*  102% 

Monday  60*     61%  100% 

Tuesday  58«     59  98%  96M 

Charters. — The  market  holds  strong  for 
new-crop  loading,  owing  to  vessels  at  Austra- 
lian ports  not  being  able  to  load  coal  for  this 
city.  The  tonnage  situation  compares  as  fol- 
lows in  registered  tons : 

189G.  1895. 

In  port  engaged   13,108  51,848 

In  port  disengaged   53,950  9,977 

New  crop  loading   17,160  38,624 

On  the  way  228,059  332,375 


Totals   312,287  432,824 

Crop  Prospects. — Fears  are  entertained 
that  hot  north  winds  will  be  earlier  this  year 
than  usual.  This  belief  seems  to  be  founded 
on  the  light  deposits  of  snow  on  the  mountain 
ranges;  and,  so  far,  we  have  had  a  colder 
season  than  for  several  years  past,  which,  if 
past  experience  counts  for  anything,  will  be 
followed  earlier  by  warm  to  hot  spells  of 
weather.  So  far  the  outlook  for  the  crop 
points  to  an  average  of  the  past  three  seasons, 
with  the  quality  from  fair  to  choice,  Ad- 


vices from  the  East  report  conditions  below 
that  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year, 
while  from  Europe  they  are  still  conflicting. 

BARLEY. — The  market  has  held  fairly 
steady  the  past  week.  Notwithstanding  the 
liberal  stock  in  hand,  the  market  does  not 
sell  off  much  either  for  spot  or  future.  It  is 
quite  generally  conceded  that  the  crop  out- 
turn on  this  coast  will  be  below  that  of  1895. 

For  spot  the  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Feed,  70®75c;  brewing,  80®85c. 

There  has  been  light  trading  on  Call  in  fu- 
ture delivery,  owing  to  there  not  beiag  any 
pronounced  opinion  on  either  side. 

The  closing  prices  for  No.  1  feed  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday   70% 

Friday   71% 

Saturday   7ll4 

Monday   70'A 

Tuesday   70S4 

OATS.— Stocks  are  light,  but  the  market 
does  not  strengthen  owing  to  feeders  buying 
in  a  hand-to-mouth  way.  New  season  deliv- 
eries are  expected  to  set  in  before  the  close  of 
the  current  month,  which  has  an  unfavorable 
influence. 

The  market  is  quoted  firm  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  Milling,  85@92%c;  feed,  75 
®92%c;  gray,  80®85c;  Surprise,  92%c@$l. 

CORN.— The  market  is  dull  and  easy.  The 
markets  at  the  East  are  weak,  with  future 
delivery  selling  down. 

Our  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Large 
yellow,  87%  ®  90c;  small  round,  95@97%c; 
white,  82%@85c. 

FEEDSTUFF. —  The  market  has  held 
steady.  The  consumptive  demand  begins  to 
show  signs  of  enlarging. 

Quotations  are  as  follows:  Bran,  $15® 
16  per  ton ;  middlings,  $17(W18.50  per  ton  ;  roll 
barley,  $15.50@16.50  per  ton  ;  feed  corn,  $20@21 
ton;  oilcake  meal,  $20®2l  per  ton;  cotton 
seed  oilcake,  $21  per  ton. 

HAY.— Receipts  of  new  are  increasing,  but 
the  market  is  steady  for  both  old  and  new. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Wheat,  $8®11.50 
per  ton ;  oat,  $7@9 ;  wheat  and  oat,  $8(8)11 ;  bar- 
ley, $7@9;  alfalfa,  $7@9;  clover,  $6@8.00;  com- 
pressed, $7®  10.50;  stock,  $6(gj7.  New  hay: 
alfalfa,  $4(8)5.50;  wheat  and  oat,  $7@9.50; 
wheat,  $8@10.50;  barley,  $6.50@7.50. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  20@40c  per 
bale. 

BEANS. —  There  is  very  little  business 
passing. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  for  con- 
signment lots:  Bavos,  90c®1.00;  Small 
Whites,  $1.2001.35;  Pea,  $1.15(8)1.30;  Large 
Whites,  90e(8)$1.00;  Pink,  85(8)90c;  Reds,  $1.00 
@1.20;  Limas,  $2.00(8)2.75;  Butter,  $1.20@1.60. 

POTATOES.— The  market  is  steady  for 
both  old  and  new.  The  former  are  wanted 
for  seeding,  while  receipts  of  the  latter  are 
light. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Early 
Rose,  90c(B)$1.10  in  sacks;  $1@1.25  in  boxes; 
Garnet  Chiles,  9()c@$l  in  sacks;  Burbanks, 
$1@1.35  in  boxes. 

ONIONS.— The  market  is  steady  at  20@35c. 

VEGETABLES.— With  increasing  receipts 
the  market  is  in  buyers'  favor  for  nearly  all 
kinds. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Aspara- 
gus, 40c@$1.75  per  box;  rhubarb,  50@75c 
per  box ;  green  peas,  50c®75  per  sack  tor 
common,  $1.00(8)1.10  for  sweet;  string  beans, 
5@7c  per  lb. ;  green  pepper,  12%@15c  per  lb ; 
summer  squash,  50c(8)$l  per  box ;  tomatoes, 
$1@1.75  per  box ;  cucumbers,  25c(3j$l  perdozen  ; 
new  cabbage,  40@50c  per  100;  garlic,  4@5c 
per  lb. 

BUTTER.— The  market  is  fairly  firm  for 
the  better  grades,  but  other  grades  are  easy. 
Packing  and  cold-storing  are  still  the  order. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Creamerv, 
13@15c;  dairy,  ll@13%c. 

CHEESE. — The  market  is  essentially  un- 
changed. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  according  to 
quality,  at  5  @  7c  for  new,  and  7@8c  for 
Young  America;  cream  cheddar,  8%@9c. 

EGGS. — There  is  a  disposition  to  advance 
strictly  fresh-laid  from  near-by  henneries, 
but  liberal  offerings  of  the  other  kinds  is 
against  it  at  present. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Store, 
10%@12c;  Oregon,  10%@12c;  Eastern,  10%® 
12c;  ranch,  13(8 15c;  duck,  14@15e. 

POULTRY. —Receipts  of  Eastern  are 
against  sellers. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound  12V4®  14 

hens  11  @12H 

Dressed  Turkeys  O 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4  00@4  50 

young  6  50@7  50 

Broilers  2  00@5  00 

Fryers  5  00@6  00 

Hens  3  50@4  50 

Ducks  3  00@5  50 

Geese,  per  pair   75@1  25 

Goslings,  per  pair   1  25@1  75 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  25@1  75 

HOPS. — The  market  for  old  is  weak.  Con- 
tracts can  be  made  for  new  on  the  basis  of 
7  cents,  but  growers  want  more  money. 

The  Waterville  (N.  Y.)  Times ot  recent  date 
says:  "  Business  in  hops  is  very  dull,  none 
of  our  dealers  reporting  more  than  an  occa- 
sional purchase.  The  recent  rains  have 
brightened  up  the  vines,  which  appear  to  be 
growing  nicely  in  the  well-cultivated  yards. 
E  H.  Stith,  of  Hamilton,  has  recently  pur- 
chased in  Oneida  and  vicinity  300  bales  of  '94 
hops  at  $2  per  bale;  also  250  bales  of  '95  hops 
at  from  4  to  5c  per  pound.  His  purchases  in- 
clude the  W.  E.  Barnard  growth  of  85  bales, 
the  D.  Hall  lot  of  46  bales,  the  Charles  Bush 
lot  of  83  bales  and  36  bales  owned  by  E. 
Foulkner.  O.  M.  Knox  has  purchased  two  or 
three  small  growths  within  the  past  few  days 
at  4%c  per  pound." 

WOOL. — The  market  is  about  as  hereto- 
fore reported. 

The  managers  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Associa- 
tion have  issued  the  following  circular  fixing 
proportionate  rates  on  wool :  "The  managers 
recommend  that,  effective  June  8,  1896,  the 
proportional  rates  on  wool,  compressed  in  bales 


or  sacks,  carloads,  minimum  weight  20,000 
pounds  per  car  (excess  carloads  to  be  charged 
L.  C.  L.  rate),  from  all  points  in  the  following 
States  and  Territories,  viz.,  California,  Ne- 
vada, Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Utah,  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  not  included  in  or  covered 
by  transcontinental  arrangements  or  tariffs 
upon  the  authorized  basis,  be  made  upon  the 
basis  of  35  cents  per  100  pounds,  Chicago  to 
New  York,  and  42  cents  per  100  pounds  Cairo 
to  New  York ;  usual  differences  to  other  sea- 
board cities. 

We  quote  :  San  Joaquin  and  southern  coast, 
6  months'  growth,  4@5%c;  San  Joaquin,  foot- 
hill, good  to  choice,  7@9c;  San  Joaquin,  year's 
growth,  4%@7c;  Nevada,  7@9%c;  Oregon, 
Valley,  8@10%c. 

MEAT  MARKET.— Hogs  are  weaker  under 
free  ofierings. 

Wholesale  rates  for  dressed  stock  from 
slaughterers  are  as  follows: 

Beef — First  quality,  5@5%c;  second  quality, 
4%@4%c;  third  quality,  3%@4c. 

Veal— Large,  5®6c;  small,  6@7c. 

Mutton— Wethers,  5%@6c;  ewe  5@5%c. 

Lamb — Spring,  6@6%c. 

Pork— Live  hogs,  3@3^c  for  large,  3%@3%c 
for  small ;  dressed,  4%@5%c. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  10,  1896. 
New  York  mail  advices  to  June  4th  are  as 
follows : 

Offerings  of  all  kinds  of  California  dried  fruits 
continue  light,  as  there  is  little  more  to  come,  and 
on  that  the  prices  asked  are  above  a  parity  with 
this  market.  There  was  quite  a  brisk  demand  this 
morniDg,  particularly  from  out-of-town  buyers  who 
had  been  compelled  to  withhold  orders  because  of 
the  holiday.  The  sales,  however,  were  all  of  small 
lots,  buyers  still  closely  following  the  policy  of 
buying  from  hand-to  mouth.  In  foreign  goods  there 
were  no  features.  The  market  was  steady,  but 
trade  was  light.  California  loose  muscatel  raisins 
are  attracting  considerable  attention,  yet  buyers 
are  not  inclined  to  take  in  any  more  stock  than 
they  can  see  an  immediate  prospect  of  disposing 
of.  Quite  a  number  of  small  orders  came  in  this 
morning  by  mail,  and  local  buyers  showed  some 
interest,  but  the  reported  sales  did  not  aggregate 
more  than  two  carloads.  Holders  are  very  firm  in 
their  views,  declining  to  accept  less  than  the 
quoted  prices,  and  in  sympathy  with  advices  from 
the  coast  the  market  has  an  upward  tendency. 
Prunes  are  firmly  held,  but  are  selling  only  to  fill 
current  needs,  the  large  sizes  being  in  most  de- 
mand. Peaches  are  scarce  and  prices  are  firm,  but 
at  the  moment  there  is  not  much  doing  in  them. 
There  is  quite  a  brisk  demand  for  small  lots  of 
apricots,  and  as  supplies  are  limited  full  prices 
are  obtained.  Only  small  lots  to  meet  immediate 
requirements  of  consumption  are  wanted,  h  wever. 
Nuts  of  all  descriptions  are  quiet.  The  arrival  of 
6000  bags  of  Tarragona  almonds  seems  to  have 
been  without  influence  on  the  market,  its  effect 
having  been  according  to  report,  long  since  dis- 
counted. Almonds  of  all  kinds  are  steady  in  view 
of  the  prospect  of  short  crops,  but  prices  do  not 
improve.  Walnuts  and  Alberts  are  neglected. 
There  is  some  demand  for  Brazil  nuts,  though  only 
small  sales  are  reported. 

In  our  market  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
doing.  For  new-season  delivery,  there  does 
not  appear  any  disposition  to  deal. 

The  market  is  quoted  on  the  following  basis : 
Peaches,  4@5%  cents;  apricots,  7@9  cents; 
sun-dried  apples,  1%@2  cents ;  evaporated, 
4@4%  cents;  prunes,  3®3J4  cents  for  the  four 
sizes,  and  pitted  plums,  3%@4  cents;  raisins, 
2-crowns,  2%  cents;  3-crowns,  3  cents. 

Fresh  Fruit. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  among  dealers  and 
canners  is  that  the  crop  of  apricots  will  be 
fully  up  to  last  year,  with  quality  better. 
Peaches  will  be  a  good  crop  on  the  river,  and 
only  a  fair  average  elsewhere.  Plums  will  be 
short.  .Pears  will  be  large,  as  will  prunes. 
Both  canners  and  driers  are  watching  crop 
prospects  at  the  East.  So  far  the  outlook  is 
for  a  fair  to  a  large  yield  of  all  varieties. 

TREE  FRUITS.— The  bulk  of  cherries  have 
been  marketed,  which  causes  a  strong  mar- 
ket. Peaches,  plums  and  apricots  are  coming 
in  more  freely.  The  views  of  growers  are  too 
high  for  contracts  by  canners.  So  far  as  we 
can  learn,  the  latter  are  willing  to  contract  on 
the  following  basis:  Apricots,  $25  per  ton; 
peaches,  $20;  Bartlett  pears,  $15.  Of  course, 
extra  will  sell  more  and  poorer  less. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Cherries, 
65c@75c  per  box  for  white  and  red,  and  75c 
@$1  for  black ;  80c  ®  $1  for  Royal  Anne.  In 
bulk,  6%(8)8c  y  It.  for  white,  6®8c  for  black; 
poor  to  fair  sell  lower;  Royal  Anne,  8@9c. 
Apricots,  Pringle,  40@50c  box;  Royal, 
60c@$l;  peaches,  50c@$1.25  $  box;  plums,  65c 
@$1  $  box ;  pears,  50@75c  W  box ;  apples,  50c@ 
$1.50  $  box. 

BERRIES— Strawberries  and  currants  are 
steady ;  raspberries  and  blackberries  are 
easier. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Straw- 
berries, per  chest,  $7. 00(8)11  for  Longworth, 
$4.50@$7.00  for  large;  gooseberries,  small, 
l%@3c  per  pound  in  bulk;  large,  4@5c  in 
bulk.  Raspberries,  $6®$10  $J  chest;  currants, 
$4@5.50  per  chest;  blackberries,  $1®1.75  per 
crate.   

Eastern  Markets. 


cans,  80c  @  $1.30;  Centennials,  50c  @  $1.20. 
Plums— Clymans.  70c@$2.60;  St.  Catherines, 
$1.25;  cherry,  35c@$1.25.  Apricots— Royal, 
$1.35@2.60;  Gold  Dust,  $3.20;  seedlings,  $1® 
1.80.    Peaches— Alexander,  $1.30@1.85. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold  California 
fruit  at  open  auction  to-day,  realizing  prices 
as  follows:  Apricots — Royal,  $1.40@2.05  per 
half-crate.  Plums  —  Clymans,  $1.30  @  1.65. 
Peaches  —  Alexander,  $1.05  @  1.15  per  box. 
Cherries — Royal  Anne,  65c  @  $1.50  per  box: 
Black  Tartarian,  85c®$l. 35  per  box ;  some  in 
poor  condition,  30(8;90c;  Centennial,  55@95c; 
Black  Republican,  65@80c. 


Rope  and  Belt  Transmission  of 
Power. 


Chicago,  111.,  June  9.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  California  fruit  at  open  auction  to- 
day at  the  following  prices:  Apricots— Royal, 
$1.55@$2  per  half  crate;  seedlings,  $1.55. 
Plums— Clymau,  $1.55@1.75  per  half  crate; 
cherry,  80@95e.  Cherries— Royal  Anne,  $1.25 
(5)1.55;  Centennial,  $1.25  per  box.  Peaches- 
Alexander,  $1.30®  1.70  per  box;  Garland,  $1.30. 

Porter  Bros.  Company  sold  at  open  auction 
to-day  California  fruit  as  follows:  Peaches- 
Alexanders,  $1.95.  Apricots— Royals,  $1.80; 
Newcastles,  $1.80.  Plums— Clymans,  $1.55. 
Cherries— Royal  Anne,  *1.35®1.50, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  ^.—Porter  Bros. 
Company  sold  at  open  auction  to-day  Califor- 
nia fruit  as  follows  :  Cherries — Royal  Anne, 
55c®$3.90;   Tartarians,  50c@$1.65;  Republi- 


Repeated  experiments  have  proven, 
in  the  transmission  of  power,  ropes 
and  belts,  when  well  arranged,  absorb 
almost  the  same  amount  of  power. 
Some  French  trials,  which  have  at- 
tracted attention,  were  made  with  a 
200-horse  power  engine,  fitted  with 
rope  and  belt  fly  wheels  14|  feet  in 
diameter.  The  steam  engine  had  a  fly 
wheel  for  the  belt  and  one  for  the 
ropes.  The  dynamo  was  driven  direct 
off  the  fly  wheel  without  a  counter- 
shaft, and  was  provided  with  two  pul- 
leys, one  for  the  belt  and  one  for  the 
ropes,  and  the  dynamo  was  mounted 
on  adjusting  screws,  so  that  the  ten- 
sion of  the  belt  or  ropes  could  be  regu- 
lated at  will.  A  cotton  belt,  a  leather 
belt,  a  homogeneous  leather  belt  and 
ropes  were  ordered  from  standard 
makers.  Experiments  were  made  al- 
ternately with  ropes  and  belts,  several 
tests  each  day. 

The  trials  being  comparative,  and 
the  double  fly  wheels  allowing  alternate 
runs  with  ropes  and  belts,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  mechanical  efficiencies 
of  the  engine  and  dynamo  would  not 
vary  during  the  experiments.  Great- 
est care  was  exercised  to  secure  exact 
results.  A  set  of  indicator  diagrams 
was  taken  every  ten  minutes.  With  a 
constant  resistance  the  power  ex- 
pended in  the  several  modes  of  trans- 
mission was  as  follows: 

Grose  Power.  Slip 
I.  II.  P.      per  cent. 
Ropes  158.54 


Cotton  belt  159.67 

Leather  belt  158.84 

Leather  belt  160.23 


0.33 
0.78 
0.96 
0.78 


The  diameters  of  the  pulleys  were 
measured  at  the  surface  and  line  of 
contact.  Stated  in  percentage  value, 
and  allowing  for  the  variation  in  the 
mean  load,  the  results  were: 

Gross  Power.  Slip. 

Ropes  100.00  0  100 

Cotton  belt  100.87  0.237 

Leather  belt  100.37  0.292 

Leather  belt  101.07  0.23/ 

During  the  trials  with  ropes  the  ten- 
sion gear  was  not  used;  but  it  was  em- 
ployed more  or  less  throughout  the 
belt  trials,  under  the  control  of  the 
belt  makers,  who  regulated  it  as  they 
pleased  while  running.  The  linear 
speed  of  the  belts  and  ropes,  and  their 
tension  per  square  inch  of  cross-sec- 
tion, were  very  nearly  the  same.  Thus 
the  linear  speeds  at  the  surface  of  con- 
tact with  the  pulley  and  the  corre- 
sponding tensions  were  as  follows: 

Ropes  ran  at  66.9  feet  per  second 
under  156.5  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Cotton  belt  (Lechat)  ran  at  67.2  feet 
per  second  under  177.5  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Leather  belt  (Lemaire)  ran  at  67.1 
feet  per  second  under  133.5  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Leather  belt  (Domange)  ran  at  67.3 
feet  per  second  under  156.1  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

The  needle  of  the  voltmeter  was 
practically  steady  with  the  ropes, 
while  with  the  belts  it  oscillated 
through  one  or  two  divisions  Though 
sufficient  at  times  to  render  the  read- 
ing difficult,  the  oscillation  did  not 
cause  any  fluctuation  in  the  light.  As 
it  coincided  exactly  with  the  passage 
of  the  belt  joint  over  the  pulley,  it 
proves  the  importance  of  making  good 
join ts.  — Engineering  Mechanics. 

Arctic  explorer  Andree  has  left 
Gothenburg,  Sweden,  on  his  steamer 
Virgo  for  the  North  Pole.  He  pro- 
poses to  land  on  one  of  the  northern 
isles  in  the  Spitzbergen  group,  build  a 
small  house,  make  hydrogen  gas,  inflate 
his  balloon,  supply  his  car  with  several 
months'  rations  and  some  scientific  in- 
struments and  charts,  and,  when  the 
wind  favors,  start.  He  expects  that 
within  forty  hours  he  will  have  reached 
the  Pole,  650  or  700  miles  away. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

California  Agriculture. 


Written  by  George  Ohleyer,  Lecturer  6f  the 
State  Grange. 

In  the  absence  of  more  important 
events  in  the  Grange  world,  some 
further  observations  in  addition  to 
those  of  last  week  on  the  above  very 
important  topic  may  be  tolerated.  In- 
deed, who  may  discuss  California  agri- 
culture if  not  the  cultivator  of  the  soil? 
And  of  all  these,  the  wheat  grower  has 
the  greater  reason  to  reckon  prob- 
abilities to  be  encountered. 

It  is  a  favorite  theme  of  writers  and 
agricultural  economists  to  decry  and 
discourage  wheat  growing;  and  haviog 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  despair, 
offer  no  substitute  by  which  the  farmer 
may  recoup  his  drooping  spirits  or  re- 
plenish his  waning  bank  account. 
Some  writers  on  the  subject  go  so  far 
as  to  censure  the  wheat  growers  for 
lack  of  judgment  or  want  of  energy  to 
avoid  the  cereal  pitfall,  while  no 
farmers  in  the  worlds  history  have 
brought  so  much  energy,  ingenuity  and 
results  to  the  production,  not  only  of 
wheat,  but  of  every  other  product  of 
the  soil.  The  natural  conditions  pre- 
vailing here,  so  different  from  those  of 
other  portions  of  the  Union,  required 
distinct  methods  of  applications  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  agriculture. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  memory  of  the 
middle  aged  when  diversity  in  farming 
was  regarded  as  impossible  in  our 
State,  and  yet  to-day  no  State  in  the 
Union  is  adapted  to  so  many  lines  of 
productions  of  the  soil  as  is  California. 
Our  people  have  been  quick  to  discover 
and  to  act  upon  this,  with  the  result 
that  the  fruits  of  every  variety  and 
every  clime  have  been  given  a  con- 
genial home  here. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  all  are  profit- 
able, or  that  we  may  convert  all  our 
lands  to  orchards  or  vineyards.  The 
change  from  wheat  to  fruit  can  only  be 
made  slowly  and  with  deliberation,  and 
we  must  keep  on  growing  wheat  to  the 
full  extent  of  our  capacity.  Neverthe- 
less, as  much  of  our  surplus  as  may  be 
should  be  consumed  within  our  borders 
in  the  creation  of  products  we  now  im- 
port. 

California  is  uot  a  corn  country,  ex- 
cept on  the  moist  bottom  lands,  which 
are  more  profitably  devoted  to  alfalfa  ; 
but  the  fact  is  being  demonstrated  that 
wheat,  as  food,  has  no  equal  in  the 
United  States.  In  a  recent  "Farmers' 
Bulletin,''  published  by  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  "  The 
Feeding  of  Farm  Animals,''  occurs  the 
following  on  wheat  as  food  for  animals: 
"  Until  recently  there  has  been  little  or 
no  literature  on  wheat  feeding,  because 
the  price  of  wheat  has  usually  been  such 
as  to  discourage  its  use  as  an  animal 
food.  Rut  the  experience  of  the  last 
two  years  has  furnished  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  high  value  of  wheat  as  a 
feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  Farmers  in 
the  West  have  fed  it  extensively  and 
with  almost  universal  satisfaction, 
financially  and  otherwise.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  up  to  November  1,  1894, 
upward  of  46,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
had  been  fed  by  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States.  In  Kansas,  alone,  over 
4,059,000  bushels,  or  16A  per  cent  of 
the  total  crop  of  1893,  were  fed  to  farm 
animals.  It  has  been  fed  satisfactorily 
to  pigs  from  the  weaning  stage  until 
they  were  fattened  for  the  market,  to 
colts,  work  horses  and  trotters,  to 
calves,  to  steers,  to  lambs  and  sheep, 
and  to  milch  cows.  It  has  proved  itself 
to  be  the  best  single  grain  for  stock, 
all  things  considered,  and  the  cheapest 
at  current  prices.  There  is  good  rea- 
son for  this,  for  its  composition  shows 
it  to  be  the  richest  of  all  the  cereal 
grains.  One  hundred  pounds  of  wheat 
furnishes  more  real  nutriment  than  a 
similar  amount  of  any  other  grain." 

To  substantiate  this  assertion,  an- 
alyses are  given,  showing  in  figures  the 
relative  nutrient  between  wheat  and 
corn. 

It  follows,  then,  that  California  pos- 
sesses a  climate  and  soil  that  can  and 
does   produce  a  feed  grain  unexcelled 


anywhere,  and,  when  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  considered,  is  as  cheap  as  the 
cheapest.  The  value,  then,  and  the 
adaptability  of  this  feed  grain  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  For  its  fin- 
ished  product  we  have  a  wide  home 
market  and  handy  coast  customers; 
and  hundreds  of  millions  are  looking 
hitherward  from  across  the  Western 
waters  for  our  Hour  and  bacon,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  limitless  possibilities  in 
other  directions. 

When  we  tell  the  old  and  populous 
East,  which  through  the  "  Star  of  Em- 
pire "  has  become  the  boundless  West, 
that  we  will  trade  commodities  on  equal 
terms  and  on  no  other,  our  markets 
will  become  steady  and  assured. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  there  is  but  one 
California  on  the  globe;  that  it  belongs 
to  the  most  progressive  race  in  exis- 
tence; that  in  agriculture  they  lead  all 
their  sister  States  and  people,  and  that 
they  stand  face  to  face  right  across 
the  Pacific  waters  to  half  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  globe.  Shall  such  a  land 
and  such  a  people  yield  to  vastly  infe- 
rior conditions  that  proud  eminence 
hitherto  enjoyed  and  which  is  ours  by 
inheritance,  citizenship,  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  will  of  a  kind  and  over- 
ruling Providence  ?    It  cannot  be. 


fleeting  of  Yuba  City  Orange. 


This  Grange  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  on  June  <>th,  at  1:30  p.  M.,  and 
as  previously  announced,  the  meeting 
took  place  in  the  capacious  parlors  of 
Past  Master  P.  L.  Bunce,  one  mile 
south  of  Yuba  City.  The  attendance 
was  quite  large,  the  members  turning 
out  very  generally,  besides  a  large 
number  of  invited  guests,  who  amused 
themselves  in  the  shaded  lawns  while 
the  session  proceeded  with  closed  doors. 
Much  routine  business  was  transacted, 
among  which  was  the  annual  picnic 
that  was  to  have  been  celebrated. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
the  Grange  decided  to  dispense  with 
the  customary  picnic,  and,  on  motion, 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  in- 
vestigate the  feasibility  of  holding  a 
Grange  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in 
Yuba  City,  to  report  to  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Grange  June  13th. 

The  business  of  the  session  being 
completed,  a  literary  programme  of 
rare  merit  was  rendered,  in  which  the 
entire  assemblage  felt  highly  enter- 
tained, as  evinced  by  the  hearty  ap- 
plause that  was  given  each  number. 

This  being  concluded,  the  audience 
adjourned  to  the  stately  orange  trees 
adjoining  the  dwelling,  where  seats 
and  tables  had  been  prepared  in  pro- 
fusion. All  being  seated,  they  were 
waited  on  with  showers  of  ice  cream 
and  cake,  until  all  were  satiated,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  utmost  good  cheer 
and  sociability  prevailed.  The  day  was 
perfect,  and  as  the  sun  approached  the 
western  horizon  home  duties  suggested 
a  departure  from  the  pieasant  scenes 
and  gathering  ;  but,  before  leaving,  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
Brother  and  Sister  Bunce  for  the  rare 
treat  extended  to  their  numerous 
friends.  And  so  ended  the  first  out- 
door session  of  Yuba  City  Grange, 
which,  by  common  consent,  was  voted 
a  grand  success. 

The  local  train  service  being  lacking 
in  some  respects,  this  Grange  requested 
at  its  session  a  month  ago  of  the  rail- 
road management  that  at  least  one 
train  a  day  be  run  up  the  valley  and 
one  down,  to  better  accommodate  day- 
light travel.  This  prayer  has  been  j 
granted  and  an  entire  new  train  has 
been  placed  on  the  route,  to  commence 
daily  trips  on  June  7th.  This  meets  the 
universal  sentiment,  although  I  be-  ; 
lieve  our  Grange  was  the  only  organi- 
zation that  requested  the  favor  by  reso- 
lution. We  can  now  leave  home  at 
noon  and  arrive  in  Sacramento  and 
San  Francisco  in  the  afternoon,  and 
leave  San  Francisco  in  the  morning  and 
arrive  home  by  noon. 

Our  people    feel  thankful   for  this 
prompt  response  to  their  request  and 
may  be  congratulated  on  this  new  de- 
parture. George  Ohleyer, 
Yuba  City,  June  8th. 


Children's  Day  at  Stockton 
Orange. 


To  the  Editor:— Stockton  Grange 
had  on  its  holiday  dress  Saturday.  It 
being  the  first  Saturday  in  June — that 
day  having  for  a  number  of  years  been 
set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
of  the  Grange — brought  forth  all  the 
happy  little  ones  in  this  section,  all 
bound  to  have  a  good  time  and  to  make 
the  most  of  their  special  day.  At  1 
o'clock  Fraternal  hall  was  filled  with 
laughing,  merry  groups  of  children, 
with  a  large  number  of  their  parents 
and  friends,  and  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  the  programme 
they  proved  their  appreciation  by  close 
attention  and  vigorous  applause. 

The  exercises  opened  by  a  march  by 
the  children,  with  an  address  to  our 
flag,  followed  by  the  national  hymn 
"America."  When  all  had  been  seated 
Worthy  Master  J.  L.  Beecher  Jr.  made 
a  few  remarks  in  commemoration  of  the 
day,  adding  that  it  being  the  Floral 
Day  of  the  Grange,  he  introduced 
Worthy  Flora,  Miss  Anita  Leadbetter, 
as  presiding  officer,  who  delivered  the 
following  address: 

We  welcome  you  to  our  hall  to  day  and  are 
glad  that  you  see  tit  to  join  us  in  our  floral 
joys.  Flowers  have  ever  been  things  of 
beauty;  and  as  the  old  saying  is,  "A  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  so  must  we  bear  this 
in  mind  and  do  everything  we  can  to  aid  the 
flowers  in  their  work  of  making  the  earth 
beautiful.  How  many  of  us  stop  to  think  that 
our  lives  might  be  compared  to  the  flowers  of 
the  earth,  for  are  we  not  the  human  flowers 
sent  to  adorn  and  make  happy  the  humanity 
of  the  world,  just  as  a  little  flower  is  sent  to 
adorn  the  homes  of  this  same  humanity.  Let 
me  arrange  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  show  how 
much  we  can  make  our  lives  like  the  flowers. 
First  take  the  ivy,  the  emblem  of  constancy. 
What  a  modest  plant  is  the  dainty  violet ! 
Then  take  the  spotless  lily  ;  can  we  not  sug- 
gest purity  of  thought  from  it,  and  from  its  j 
yellow  calyx  the  golden  ray  of  hope*  So  we 
might  go  on  weaving  sentiment  after  senti- 
ment until  we  have  used  all  the  flowers,  for — 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  in  every  nook 
They  spread  their  varied  bloom, 

A  rainbow  carpet  wov'n  for  earth 
On  Flora's  magic  loom. 

So  beautiful  the  earth  then  was 

That  weary  angels  crept 
Close  to  her  breast,  and  nestling  there 

As  tho'  in  heaven,  they  slept. 

The  breath  of  heaven  that  lingered 

Their  gently  folded  wings 
Sent  perfume  to  the  scentless  flowers 

And  hushed  their  murmurings. 

Then  followed  several  recitations  and 

songs: 

•'A  Christmas  Dolly,"  by  Laura  Root;  "A 
Little  Boy's  Rights,"  by  Clarence  Cole; 
"Helps  To  Head,"  by  Walter  Kerriek;  A 
selected  subject  by  Ethel  Sturcke;  "  Bill  and 
Joe,"  by  Arthur  Beecher;  "Little  Miss  Mis- 
chief," by  Evelyn  Kerriek;  "The  Peddler," 
by  Austin  Beecher:  Song,  "The  Shoemaker," 
by  Evelyn  and  Isabelle  Kerriek ;  Recitation 
by  Ernest  Jones;  Recitation,  "  You'll  Put  No 
Flowers  on  Papa's  Grave,"  by  Jessie  Patter- 
son; Recitation,  "Decorated,"  by  Edith 
Beecher;  Song,  "Little  Plant,"  by  Mabel 
Beecher;  Recitation,  "  Mother's  Little  Help," 
by  Fannie  Sturcke ;  Song,  "  Water  Cresses," 
by  El  vie  Moore  :  Song,  selected,  by  Mark  Ai- 
ling;  Recitation,  "Children's  Hour,"  by  Ber- 
tha Leighton ;  Recitation,  "Reuben  and  Ra- 
chel," by  Mabel  Beecher  and  Mamie  White: 
Recitations  by  Charlie  Kerriek,  Eva  Uriel, 
Ethel  Acker  and  Susie  Jack,  closing  by  a 
laughable  farce  entitled  "Murder Will  Out:" 
Grandma,  Flora  Leadbetter;  Lena,  Delia 
Kerriek;  Bridget,  Maud  Martin;  Dinah,  Ber- 
tha Martin;  May,  Burgie  Harrelson:  Minnie, 
Bertha  Jones. 

The  children  then  marched  to  the 
banquet  hall  and  were  regaled  with  a 
bountiful  repast  of  ice  cream  and  cake, 
to  which  they  as  well  as  parents  and 
friends  did  full  justice.  Afterwards 
the  young  people  enjoyed  a  few  dances, 
which  brought  to  a  close  the  Stockton 
(i  range  celebration  of  Children's  and 
Flora's  Day.  N.  H.  Root. 

Stockton,  June  9. 


that  he  is  ready  to  fill  orders  for  the 
new,  revised  and  enlarged  digest  of  the 
laws  of  the  Order. 

It  is  very  well  to  vote  for  "prin- 
ciples, not  men  ;  "  but  it  is  the  candi- 
date that  is  elected,  not  the  platform. 

At  Vermillion,  S.  D.,  in  the  oratori- 
cal contest  of  the  State  University, 
Miss  Hyde  ranked  first,  and  she  will 
represent  her  college  at  the  intercol- 
legiate contest. 

A  newspaper  published  in  an  Okla- 
homa town,  where  the  women  recently 
carried  the  election,  sent  the  following 
order  to  the  supply  house  :  "Please 
send  us  one  small  cut  of  a  hen.  Women 
carried  the  election  here,  and  I  sup- 
pose we  will  have  to  hang  out  a  hen 
instead  of  a  rooster." 

Nowadays,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit 
to  be  made  out  of  the  public  purse  and 
official  position,  some  men  wish  to  be 
always  in  office.  They  hunt  after 
places  with  such  eagerness  that  one 
might  imagine  them  to  be  invalids 
whose  restoration  to  health  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  giving  them  an 
office. 
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Floating  Paragraphs. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  we  know 
a  person's  strength  when  wi>  have  dis- 
covered a  weakness. 

The  candidate  who  will  buy  another 
man's  vote  with  whisky  will  sell  his 
own  at  a  slight  advance. 

The  fool  uses  an  unloaded  pistol  and 
the  jealous  man  a  loaded  one,  but  the 
result  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 

Dr.  John  Trimble,  Worthy  Secretary 
of  the  National  Grange,  514  F  street, 
Washington,  D.  C,  informs  Patrons 


Are  often  required  to  determine 
what  shall  be  kept  out"  of  a  har- 
vester than  to  say  what  shall  "go 
into"  it.  It  is  so  easy  to  do  the 
wrong  thing — and  the  wrong  thing 
has  such  an  inviting  appearance — 
that  less  experienced  manufacturers 
than  the  McCormick  Co.  frequent- 
ly find  themselves  "putting  their 
foot  in  it"  and  building  a  machine 
one  season  which  they  are  obliged 
to  abandon  a  season  or  two  later. 

Because  a  good  thing  is  a  good 
thing  in  its  place,  it  doesn't  neces- 
sarily follow  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
in  a  harvester  or  mower. 

Fight  shy  of  the  machine  whose 
best  recommend  is  that  "it  seems 
to  have  a  bright  idea"  in  its  make- 
up. Remember  this  every  day  in 
the  year:  McCormick  Machines 
will  work  where  others  fail. 

The  makers  of  McCormick  Ma- 
chines have  been  at  it  for  sixty-five 
years.  By  long  experience  they 
have  found  out  how  to  build  the 
best  binders  and  mowers. 

The  new  McCormick  Light-Running 
Open  Klevator  Harvester  and  Binder, 
the  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower  and 
the  McCormick  Corn  Harvester  are 
unequalled  for  capacity,  light  draft, 
efficiency  of  service  and  long  life. 
Built,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co 

Chicago. 
Agents  Everywhere. 
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I.  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS 


ISnildera  of  Centrifugal.  Steam  unci 
Power  Pumping  Machinery.  Latest 
U.S.  Patenta.  Orchard  Trucks.  Wine 
Filter*.  Crape  Crushers  


115-117  First  St.,  San  Francisco- 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  foreman  in  a  large  prune  orchard  with  nine 
years'  California  experience  wishes  a  situation 
during  the  coming  drying  season.  Is  an  expert 
on  curing  and  packing  the  French  Prune,  either  by 
pricking  or  dipping.  The  fruit  in  the  orchard  in 
which  he  is  regularly  employed  has  been  destroyed 
by  frost.   Address  A.  B.,  care  this  office. 


BinderTwine 


i-Ai  fr*1- 1  flcl  lor*  in  t  ho  world. 
miii  pit'-  a  prices  free;  writ© 
TIONHiOlHtY  »UiH.u(i., 
Ill  to  118  Alehlgan  At.,  Chicago. 


"California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them." 

Practical,  Explicit,  Comprehensive. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  M0  Market  St..  S.  F. 
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Procuring  Water. 


Water  is  produced  in  various  ways  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe.  The  ex- 
plorer Condreau,  for  instance,  found 
some  time  ago,  while  wandering  among 
the  Tumuc-Humac  mountains,  in  the 
western  part  of  Guiana,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  his  men  to  descend  to  a 
creek  when  they  wanted  a  drink  of 
water.  A  vine  known  as  the  water 
vine  is  found  all  through  that  region. 
It  yields  an  abundant  supply  of  excel- 
lent drinking  fluid  whenever  it  is  called 
upon.  This  vine  grows  to  a  height  of 
from  sixty  to  ninety  feet.  It  is  usually 
about  as  thick  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
human  arm.  It  winds  loosely  about 
trees,  clambers  up  to  their  summits, 
and  then  falls  down  perpendicularly  to 
the  ground,  where  it  takes  root  again. 
The  natives  cut  this  vine  off  at  the 
ground  and  then,  at  a  height  of  about 
six  or  seven  feet,  they  cut  it  again, 
which  leaves  in  their  hands  a  very  stout 
piece  of  wood  a  little  longer  than  them- 
selves. In  order  to  obtain  the  sap  they 
raise  the  lower  end  of  the  vine  upon 
some  support  and  apply  the  upper  end 
to  their  mouths. 

Six  feet  of  the  vine  give  about  a  pint 
of  water,  which  quenches  thirst  as 
effectively  as  water  from  the  most  re- 
freshing brook.  The  bushmen  in  the 
Kalahari  desert  often  live  scores  of 
miles  from  places  where  water  comes 
to  the  surface.  During  a  certain  part 
of  the  year  sharp  storms  pass  over  the 
Kalahari,  covering  the  apparently  arid 
region  with  the  brightest  of  verdure 
and  filling,  for  a  few  short  days,  the 
water  courses  with  roaring  torrents. 
The  bushmen  know  how  to  find  water 
by  digging  in  the  bottoms  of  these 
dried-up  river  beds.  They  dig  a  hole 
three  or  four  feet  deep  and  then  tie  a 
sponge  to  the  end  of  a  hollow  reed. 
The  sponge  absorbs  the  moisture  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and  the  natives 
draw  it  into  their  mouths  through  the 
reed,  and  then  empty  it  into  calabashes 
for  future  use.  In  that  enormous  waste 
known  as  the  Gobi  desert,  north  of 
China,  showers  sometimes  fall  during 
the  summer,  and  the  torrents  of  a  day 
fill  the  dried-up  watercourses,  through 
which  water  seldom  runs.  It  is  in 
these  channels  that  the  Mongols  dig 
their  wells,  expecting  to  find  a  little 
water,  when  upon  the  surface  of  the 
plateau  itself  the  soil  has  lost  all  traces 
of  humidity.  It  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  part  of  the  moisture  falling  dur- 
ing a  few  rainy  days  is  thus  preserved 
within  reach  that  it  is  possible  for  car- 
avans to  cross  the  desert. 


At  the  close  of  1895  the  Scientific  Li- 
brary of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  contained  records  of  981,961 
patents  issued  by  foreign  countries,  of 
which  647,600  are  published  in  full 
with  drawings,  178,150  in  abstracts 
and  114,000  by  title  only.  In  the 
twenty-five  years  from  1871  to  1895  in- 
clusive, the  total  number  of  United 
States  patents  rose  from  98,460  to 
531,619.  Of  the  latter  number,  plows 
claim  10,342 ;  cultivators,  10,334 ; 
threshing,  4260 ;  tobacco,  2362 ; 
bleaching  and  dyeing,  1579 ;  chemi- 
cals, 1203  ;  medicines,  1357  ;  surgical 
appliances,  3470  ;  dentistry,  1351  ; 
railways,  9378 ;  electric  generation, 
3117  ;  electric  railways,  2019  ;  electric 
lighting,  3622  ;  electric  signalling, 
1934 ;  telegraphy,  3205 ;  telephony, 
2459 ;  hoisting  conveyors,  1235 ;  hy- 
draulic motors,  2642  ;  baths  and 
closets,  3481 ;  filters,  1326  ;  pipe  coup- 
lings, 1470  ;  air  and  gas  engines,  1141; 
projectiles,  2127  ;  firearms,  4469  ; 
pumps,  1196 ;  stoves  and  furnaces, 
18,972;  grinding  machines,  2718  ;  ar- 
tificial stone,  1198 ;  paper-making, 
3379 ;  typewriters,  1204  ;  spinning, 
2379  ;  sewing  machines,  6214  ;  wood- 
sawing,  4404;  wood-working,  5675; 
horology,  3746  ;  photography,  1545  ; 
railway  brakes,  3061 ;  car  couplers, 
6500 ;  bicycles,  2621  ;  ships,  2826  ; 
electric  power,  1183  ;  elevators,  [1726. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years 
twenty-five  persons  have  been  granted 
more  than  100  patents  each,  or  an  ag- 
gregate of  4894.  Thomas  A.  Edison 
received  the  highest  number,  711  ; 
Elihu  Thomson,  394  ;  Francis  H.  Rich- 
ards,   343;    Edward   Weston,  274; 


Charles  E.  Scribner,  248 ;  Charles 
Van  Depoele,  244  ;  Rudolph  M.  Hunter, 
228  ;  George  Westinghouse,  Jr.,  217. 

The  census  of  London,  just  taken, 
shows  a  population  of  4,411,271,  an  in- 
crease of  200,528  since  1891. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  leas  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St..  S.  F.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOtSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.  C.C  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BOLLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.   Send  for  circular. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell, 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans:  Brown,  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns:  Black  Spanish ;  Black  Minorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Cal.,  breeds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs,  $1.00  a  setting.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS  &  CO.,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  Fine 
Fowls  and  Eggs.  Write  to  us 


L.  F.  EATON,  Florin.  Sac'to  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder  Jer- 
sey Cattle,  Essex  Hogs,  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY  AND  EGOS,  Carman 
Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Barren  eggs  replaced. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Bale  at  50c  per  doz. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES. 


BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  AVin.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


A.  P.  HOT  AUNG  —  BerkBhires  from  imported 
stock— Mayfield,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 

CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating. 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Beat  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland,  Cal. 


A  Few  Acme  Harrows  Left  on  Hand,  For  Sale  Cheap. 

Write  to 

W.  R.  SMEPPARD, 

Rosedale,  Kern  Comity,  California. 

POISON 

For  Farm  and  Orchard  Pests. 

Strychnine,  Phosphorus,  Carbon  Bisulphide, 
Paris  Green,  London  Purple,  Whale  Oil  Soap, 
Caustic  Soda  and  Low's  Bait  Oil,  in  lots  to  suit. 

J.  R.  GATES  &  CO., 

DRUGGISTS, 

417  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 


C/UIFOftW  FnlJIJ$ 


AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Different 
Districts  of  the  State. 


The  leading  paper,  and  Only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
Be  sure  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other. 
G.  W.  York  &  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y«p 
,  PUMPS,  AIR    LI  FT5,  i5  J 
GASOLINE    ENGINES  'fe^ 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS. JillM 
AURORA  ILL-CHICAGO.-  OALLAS.TEX.'ESL  *® 


Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro-  j 
duce  the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous  I 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edward 
J.  Wickson,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  599  pages,  fully  illustrated,  price-,  HP3.00. 


Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  Give  plainly  your  name  and  address.  H.  K. 
STARKWEATHER,  310  California  St..  San  Francisco 


postpaid. 


FOR  SALE  By 


Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


San  Francisco.  Cal  ! 


By  gustav  eisen. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE.  Certain  in  Its 
effects  and  never  blisters.   Sold  everywhere. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

We  have  several  fine  litters  coming  on.  Book  your 
orders  for  choice  pigs.  Write  for  prices  and  get  our 
circular. 


YES, 


A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  HARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.   87.50  the  100. 
DO  you  live  in  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  orange  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather  ?  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit  ?  Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.   It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  water  than  any  other  root.  $15.00  and  $20.00  the  100. 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  $10.00  to  $30.00  the  100  for  general  stock 
Special  sizes  on  application. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

P     FRED.  C.  MILES,  Manager. 


B.  T.  Babbitt's  Best  Lye. 

■  m  »E  call  Prune  Growers  and  Farmers  particular  attention  to  this  Lye.    It  is  stronger  and  goes 
further  than  any  other  manufactured,  and  has  the  endorsement  of  the  largest  packers  and 
growers  on  the  coast.   WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  CASE. 

JOHNSON-LOCKE  MERCANTILE  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


4  Free  Offers! 

For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  thai 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber promptly  renewing  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion. 

Second — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  for  the  same. 

Third — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Rural. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth— We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

In  iMiy  communication  it  ii  necessary  to  state  that  a  binder  is  desired,  and  to  what  ad- 


dress it  is  to  be  sent. 


THE  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS, 


230  Market  Street   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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June  13,  1896. 


Whitewashing  done  for  THREE-QUARTERS 
OF  A  CENT  per  Square  Yard. 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 

400  yards   of  white- 
washing  or   200  trees 
I  may  be  sprayed  In  one 
hour  by  Walmvilght'tt 
W hi t e  w  ashing  Ma- 

chine  &  Tree  Sprayer. 

Machines  at  prices  from 
*3  to  150.  Whitewashing 
or  Tree  Spraying  Nozzles 
sent  by  mail  at  $1.00  each. 
With  this  machine,  rods 
and  nozzleB.  buildings  2d 
feet  high  can  be  white- 
washed or  trees  sprayed 
without  staging  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  build- 
ings at  the  Midwinter 
Pair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  fine  paint 
work.  We  alBO  supply  a 
full  line  of  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Telephones, 
Transmitters.  Wire,  etc., 
for  communication  be- 
tween office,  warehouse. 
1  dwelling,  etc.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  WM.  WAINWRIOtHT,  So.  7  Spear 
Street. 


D0Y0UHAU0 

1  '  Hay,  Grain,  Wood,  Stumps,  Stones  _ 

Apples  from  the  orchard.  Silage  corn 
from  the  field— Oh!  anythi 


Thn0eneyd0^  "HANDY"  FARM  TRUCK ; 


structe 
Entirely  of  SteeL 
Light  and       /  I  Ja  That  makes  it  cheap, 
STRONC.  VTJ^isn't  that  what  you 
have  been  warning  for  years?  When  you 
buy  a  "HANDY"  you  ALWAYS  have  a  1 
wagon— It  wall  last  a  life  time. 
GUARANTEED  TO  CARRY  2  TONS. 
Sold  by  all  reputable  Jobbers  aDd  Tin  pic  . 
.  ment  dealers.  Write  for  circulars,  FREE.  • 
9  Bettendorf  Axle  Co..  Davenport, 
•+•4 


REE.  V 

t,  la.f 


NEW    YORK.  CHAMPION. 


Best    Self-Dump  Rake. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated 
Four  sizes— 8  ft.,  9  ft.,  1U  ft.,  12  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  Steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Aft.,  157  Mew  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


«i<  General  Commission  Merchants,  *f 

310  CALIFORNIA  8T.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


•^-Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
723  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chloriaation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.    JACKSON    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells ;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A .  T.  AMES,  Gait,  Cal. 


WACON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO  .  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 


FIRE  ARMS,  FISHING  TACKLE, 

BICYCLES,  SPORTING  GOODS, 
f\t    Wholesale  Prices. 
Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Home 
Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Blake,    flloffltt    «S=     T"  o  w  n  e, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

812  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


JACKSON'S 

IMPROVED  "ECLIPSE"  STACKER  AND  "ACME"  RAKE. 


These  Stackers 
and  Rakes 

Are  California  made  and 
are  especially  adapted 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Write  for 
Catalogue 
No.  14— Haying-  and 
Harvesting 
Machinery. 
No.  15— Pumps 
and 

Engines. 


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
TO  HAY  GROWERS. 

There  is  no  machinery  on  the  lanch  that 
will  save  more  hard  labor,  time  and 
money  than  these  machines.  They  are 
simple,  practical  and  durable.  Will  save 
double  their  cost  in  one  season.  Will 
handle  more  hay.  with  an  equal  force,  in 
better  style,  and  in  one-half  the  time 
required  by  any  other  method. 


We  also  manufacture  CENTRIFUGAL  I'l'.VIP.S  AND  COMPOUND  BTBAM  ENGINES;  and 
iu  the  near  future  will  place  upon  the  market  OIL  MOTORS  of  latest  design  au<l  greatest 
economy  and  efficiency. 

Byron  Jackson  Machine  Works, 


625  SIXTH  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfq.  Co. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


MAKER9  OF 

WIF^E 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 


WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  W  A  UK  EG  AN,  ILL.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE '.  8  AND  10    PINE  STREET. 

FRANK  L.   BROWN,   PACIFIC  COAST  AGENT. 


No  Noise. .  .  .  $  No  Backing 


STATE  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

JJones  Ail-Steel  Hay  Rakes.  .  . 
Morgan  Spading  Harrows.  .  .  . 

Morgan  Grape  Hoes  

Avery  Chilled  and  Steel  Plows. 
Napoleon  Gang  Plows  


AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Powell  Derricks  and  Nets. 


and 


The  Jones  Chain  flower 


Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plows. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


\A/.  G.  Anderson, 

HORTICULTURAL  SUPPLIES. 

ANDERSON  PRUNE  DIPPER.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  prunes  dried  on  the  coast  pass  through  these 
dippers. 

ANDERSON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  BRUSH  RAKE.— The  only  successful  rake  for  brush  that 
is  made. 

ALSO  CAR  TRUCKS,  TURN  TABLES,  ETC..  ETC.   Send  for  catalogue. 

455  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


Send  for 
CATALOGUE 
Mailed  Free. 


We  carry 
<  .asolloe 

ENGINE  J, 
Triple 

PUMPS. 
Centrifugal 
PUMPS,  Etc. 


GALVANIZED    GEM     STEEL  WINDMILL. 

With  Hall  Bearing  Turntable,  Divided  Boxes, 
Babbitt  Bearings. 

Truly  a  pern  and  wort  h  its  weight  in  gold.  It  com- 
bines beauty,  strength  and  simplicity.  Governs  it- 
self perfectly;  it  Is  the  best  on  earth.  They  are 
geared  back  three  to  one.  the  wheel  making  them 
run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  is  made 
entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Each  one  of  our  Gem 
Windmills  is  warranted.  If  not  satisfactory,  freight 
will  be  paid  botli  ways  and  money  refunded. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Pumps — for 
hand,  windmill  or  power  use.  Adapted  for  nil 
pths  of  wells.  Pipe.  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods, 
Hose.  Tanks,  etc. 

WOODIIf  &  LITTLE,  312  and  314  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


o 


ranges 


are  heavy  feeders  of  Potash. 
Potash  exerts  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit.  As  many 
soils  are  largely  deficient  in 
Potash,  a  heavy  application  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  12%  of 

Actual  Potash 

should  be  made.  The  best 
groves  in  the  state  will  bear 
testimony  to  these  facts. 

Our  pamphlets  arc  nut  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers.  bu>  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing laleat  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
ire  really  heiplnl  to  fanners.  I'hey  are  sent  tree  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

o-<  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

nEVER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco..  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Monarch    Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L.  C.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 
 also  

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

B  IS  LEANDRO,  CAL. 
WM.  H.  GRAY   General  Agent. 


HAY 
PRESSES.! 


Write 


I.J.TRUMAN  SCO., 

San  Francisco, 

For  Catalogue  and 
Prices. 


TRACTION  ENGINE  for  sale  cheap. 


BICYCLES 


SOLD  AT  WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. 

130  Cash— Balance  In 
six  monthly  installments ;  quality  guaranteed. 

I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO., 

Office:  Mills  Building. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Standard 
Mowers. 


Write  to 

Stanton,  Thomson*  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal., 

For  Catalogue 
and  Prices. 


Reliable 
Steel 
Rake. 


Our  IMPLEMENTS 

ARE  THE 
STANDARD  of  the 

World— the 
Model  for  others  to 
Copy. 


T.|$,  LAUDER, 


IMPORTER  AND 
DEALER  IN 


W I N  D  Goodliue  Pump  and  Power  Wind  IVI I L  L  S 

Back  Geared  and  Direct  Stroke,  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood;  5-ft  to  18-ft. 
New  principle  in  governing;  no  weights  or  springs;  leads  in  simplicity, 
durability,  strength  and  effective  work.  Most  successful  power  mills  for 
grinders,  feed  cutters,  shelters,  etc.  $9000.00  worth  of  our  power  mills  in 
daily  use  in  one  township.  3  and  4  corner  galvanized  steel  towers.  Strong- 
est in  use.  Never  one  blown  down.  Our  line  oP'Hero*' and  "American" 
Grinding  Mills,  Fodder  Cutters,  Shelters, Wood  Saws,  etc.,  the  best 
and  most  complete,  2  to  8  horse  Sweep  Powers,  2  and  3  horse  Tread  Powers; 
Success  One  Horse  Tread  Power  for  Cream  Separators,  pumping,  etc.  Our  new  150-r _ 
catalogue  tells  all  about  machines  for  preparing  feed,  pumping  water,  irrigation,  etc  Send  ior^t. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  23  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA.  ILLS. 
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Cherry  Trees  in  Bloom. 


To  those  who  find  but  scant  fruit  on  California 
cherry  trees  this  summer,  perhaps  an  engrav- 
ing may  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  they  do 
bloom  fully  even  if  once  in  a  while  they  set  fruit 
lightly.  The  picture  is  a  good  representation  of 
a  cherry  orchard  of  considerable  age,  near  Hay- 
wards,  Alameda  county,  owned  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Huntington.  The  trees  are  seen  to  be  arrayed 
in  bloom,  which  almost  conceals  the  bark  of  the 
branches.  So  dense  is  the  bloom  that  from  a 
distance  an  orchard  of  such  trees  has  the  daz- 
zling whiteness  of  a  snowfield.  The  form  of  tree 
which  the  picture  shows  is  the  common  Cali- 
fornia style,  gained  by  low-heading  and  the  re- 
pression of  the  central  stem.  With  such  prun- 
ing it  is  possible  to  reach  the  fruit  even  of  the 
oldest  trees  with  stepladders  of  moderate 
height,  and  with  such  picking  there  need  be  ex- 
ceedingly little  injury  to  fruit  spurs. 

Apparently  there  has  been  planting  of  some 
other  tree  between  the  cherry  rows,  but  the  re- 
maining vestiges  of  such  planting  should  now  be 
removed.  Trees  as  large  as  those  shown  in  the 
engraving  should  have  the  whole  area  to  them- 
selves. 

Young  Sequoias. 


CHERRY    ORCHARD    NEAR    HAYWARDS,    ALAMEDA    COUNTY,    IN  BLOOM. 


Considering  the  fame  of  the  big  trees  of  California, 
it  is  a  little  surprising  that  ordinary  tree  planters 
in  this  State  have  not  done  more  to  distribute  it 
more  widely.  Possibly  they  have  been  appalled  at 
the  ages  required  to  make  a  tree  like  the  best  in  our 
native  groves  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  probably 
they  have  passed  by  the  plant  because  it  is  native 
and  have  given  attention  to  foreign  evergreens  in- 
stead. Still  there  are  very  goqd  sequoias  here  and 
there,  but  hardly  more  abundant  here  than  they  are 
in  coniferous  collections  in  the  East  and  in  Europe. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  shows  what  a  group  of 
young  sequoia  gigantea  looks  like,  the  view  having  been 
taken  at  the  University  Forestry  Station  near 
Chico.    The  trees  at  the  time  of  photographing  were 


about  seven  years  old  and  were  upwards  of  17  feet 
high.  The  trees  respond  readily  to  good  cultivation, 
for  the  report  of  the  University  Experiment  Station, 
just  issued,  says  that  during  the  first  few  years  after 
planting,  the  growth  was  slow  because  the  ground 
was  filled  with  Johnson  grass  roots  which  was 
cleared  out  when  the  land  came  under  University 
control. 

During  the  first  summer  after  the  cultivation  be- 
gan the  trees  grew  seven  feet  in  height,  which  must 
be  considered  very  satisfactory  and  class  the  tree  as 
a  rapid  grower.  There  are  at  the  Chico  station 
about  125  trees,  of  which  the  photograph  shows  but 
a  few.  The  grove  promises  to  be  of  great  interest 
in  the  future,  and  records  of  its  progress  will  be 


kept.  At  the  Chico  station  there  are  many  other 
interesting  native  and  introduced  trees,  and  the 
plantation  will  be  extended  and  enriched  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.  Under  Professor  Hilgard,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Shinn  has  supervision  of  the  forestry  stations  at 
Chico  and  Santa  Monica,  and  he  takes  the  keenest 
interest  in  their  development. 


Political  affairs  engross  the  public  mind  this 
week.  With  the  Republicans  nominating  a  candi- 
date for  President  in  St.  Louis,  and  Democrats  at 
Sacramento  selecting  delegates  to  the  coming 
national  convention  at  Chicago,  there  is  statesman- 
ship enough  in  the  air  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
desire  for  gossip  and  great  ideas.  As  usual  there  is 
an  inextricable  mixture  of  personal 
and  public  interests  in  the  party 
conventions  and  it  will  take  time 
for  the  dust  of  the  strife  to  settle 
before  one  can  see  the  issues  which 
the  leaders  place  before  the  people. 
By  next  week  the  Republicans  will 
have  their  men  and  their  policy 
declared. 


PART   OF   THE   YOUNG    SEQUOIA    GIGANTEA   GROVE   AT    THE   CHICO   FORESTRY  STATION. 


The  Diamond  Mountain  Cream- 
ery at  Johnstonville,  Lassen  Co., 
has  begun  operations.  The  plant 
has  been  gotten  in  readiness  at 
least  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
time  anticipated.  The  buildings, 
machinery  and  everything  is  first- 
class  and  experienced  men  have 
been  engaged.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  ample  supply  of  milk  will 
be  furnished,  so  that  the  plant 
can  be  run  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Much  interest  is  manifested  in  this 
move,  for  its  success  will  stimulate 
the  dairying  interests  of  Honey 
Lake  valley. 

The  Board  of  Horticulture  in 
British  Columbia  found  recent  im- 
portations of  apples  from  Tas- 
mania to  be  infected  with  insect 
pests  and  prohibited  their  sale  in 
that  province. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

There  has  been  some  variation  in  temperatures 
during  the  week  but  nothing  out  of  the  course  of  our 
usual  summer  weather  which  blows  cool  and  warm 
by  intervals — often  just  long  enough  of  one  to  make 
you  wish  for  the  other  ;  grain  harvesting  is  opening 
under  favorable  auspices  and  fruit  is  progressing 
well.  There  has  been  no  rain  in  the  State  except  a 
shower  in  the  northwest  coast  region. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  17,  1896,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall 
for  the  Week . . 

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to 
Date  

Total  Seasonal 
Rainfall  Last 
Year  to  Same 
Date  

Average  Season- 
al Rainfall  to 

Maximum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

Minimum  Tem- 
perature for  the 
Week  

.02 

51.90 

46 .33 

24  56 

60 

46 

Red  Bluff  

22  43 

29.71 

25.30 

lu-.' 

64 

* 

24.11 

17.10 

« 

56 

San  Francisco  

21  25 

25.70 

23  35 

78 

48 

Fresno   

8.16 

14  67 

9.24 

106 

64 

San  Luis  Obispo  

17.70 

28.04 

* 

92 

46 

Los  Angeles  

9  35 

16  11 

18  20 

98 

58 

San  Diego  

5.93 

12.20 

6  70 

1  88 

58 

88 

3.01 

3  07 

118 

74 

•  Indicates  no  record. 


Fruit  Specimens  Wanted, 

Now  that  the  State  Board  of  Trade  has  new  and 
excellent  rooms  for  its  display  of  California  products, 
as  recently  noted  in  these  columns,  it  is  important 
that  the  very  best  material  be  put  on  view.  Manager 
Filcher  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  is  sending  out 
requests  to  all  portions  of  the  State  for  the  receipt 
of  fresh  fruit  exhibits.  Mr.  Filcher  has  been  invited 
by  the  League  of  Progress  of  the  Livermore  valley 
to  make  an  address  in  Livermore  this  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  injecting  a  little  enthusiasm,  as  the  latter 
states,  into  agricultural  and  horticultural  affairs. 
Livermore  valley  is  one  of  the  most  wide-awake  re- 
gions of  the  State  at  the  present  time.  With  its  new 
dairy  association,  its  viticultural  club  and  its  League 
of  Progress,  it  has  machinery  for  progressive  work, 
and  it  proposes  to  do  it. 


Dalrj  Meeting  in  Ferndale. 

Important  dairy  meetings  are  being  held  in  Hum- 
boldt county  this  week  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  Dairy  Association.  At  Ferndale  on 
Tuesday  there  was  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting,  with 
an  old  friend  of  the  Rural,  James  Smith  of  Ferndale 
in  the  chair  and  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  Smith 
spoke  at  some  length  on  grasses,  and  exhibited 
many  kinds  grown  by  him  to  determine  which  was 
the  best  to  feed.  W.  H.  Roussel  of  San  Francisco 
spoke  upon  the  marketing  and  packing  of  butter, 


dwelling  principally  upon  the  short  weight  package 
and  the  bad  results  produced  by  the  importation  of 
inferior  grades  of  Eastern  butter.    A.  P.  Martin  of 
Petaluma  made  an  interesting  address  upon  the  use 
of  the  silo  and  feeding  ensilage.    Professor  Wood-  ! 
worth  of  the  State  University,  spoke  on  dairy  bac- 
teria, and  Professor  Jaffa,  also  of  the  University,  I 
on  the  analysis  of  some  California  creamery  butters. 
C.  M.  Peterson  spoke  of  cooling  milk  at  the  dairy. 
Professor  Jaffa's  essay,  giving  the  results  of  original  ! 
investigations  at  the  University,  may  be  found  on  I 
another  page  of  this  issue,  and  other  subjects  will 
be  given  later.    At  Areata  another  successful  meet- 
ing was  held,  and  the  grand  old  dairy  county  of 
Humboldt  was  well  aroused  in  the  discussions  of  ad-  j 
vanced  pracctice. 

The  Eastern  Fruit  Shipments. 
The  fruit  market  is  showing  clearly  the  shortness 
of  the  supply  of  fruit  available  for  Eastern  shipment. 
A  shipper  gave  the  Sacramento  Bee  on  Tuesday  the 
following  narrative : 

The  fruit  is  not  in  the  country.  People  will  tell  you  that  it's 
all  owing  to  the  late  season.  This  is  not  true.  There  is  a 
short  crop  and  the  shippers  have  known  it  for  a  long  time. 
They  have  been  scouring  the  country  for  weeks,  making  ad- 
vances on  growing  crops  to  the  orchardists,  so  as  to  keep  in 
the  business.  The  orchardist  can  dictate  his  own  terms  this 
year.  There  is  not  enough  fruit  in  the  country  to  keep  all  the 
shipping  companies  busy,  and  some  may  conclude  to  lay  off  be- 
fore the  season  is  over.  If  the  orchardists  don't  drive  good 
bargains  and  get  good  prices  this  season,  it  is  their  own  fault. 
This  day  last  year  the  shipment  from  this  city  was  23  car- 
loads. Up  to  date,  including  to-day,  there  have  been  224  car- 
loads shipped  East.  Up  to  the  same  date  last  season  the  ship- 
ments aggregated  888  cars. 


Recuperation  of  the  Wine  Interest. 

It  is  encouraging  to  hear  of  the  revival 
of  courage  in  agricultural  investment.  An 
instance  is  afforded  this  week  in  the  announce- 
ment that  work  has  been  commenced  on  a  winery 
and  distillery  at  Fresno,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  will  cover  sev- 
enteen acres  about  two  miles  south  of  Fresno,  and 
will  be  built  by  the  California  Wine  Association. 
Workmen  are  laying  a  track  to  the  site  preparatory 
to  hauling  material  upon  the  ground.  A  call  was 
published  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
which  will  cost  $30,000,  while  the  entire  plant  will 
cost  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  wine  presses  will 
crush  forty  tons  of  grapes  in  an  hour.  It  is  intended 
to  have  the  plant  finished  in  time  to  crush  this  year's 
crop  of  grapes.  The  machinery  has  all  been  con- 
tracted for  and  will  arrive  by  the  time  the  buildings 
are  ready.  H.  H.  Kohler,  H.  G.  Yaying,  J.  B.  Mc- 
Kenzie  and  J.  Biller  are  in  Fresno  looking  after  the 
matter. 


Dockery  on  the  Warpath  Again. 

Milk  Inspector  Dockery  has  gone  out  on  the  road 
again  this  week  and  found  something  to  do.  Forty 
milk  wagons  were  stopped  and  their  wares  examined, 
but  all  were  found  satisfactory  except  one  wagon 
load  which  the  milk  inspector  found  to  be  adulterated. 
All  of  it  was  emptied  into  the  street.  A  warrant 
for  his  arrest  was  sworn  out  against  the  vendor. 
The  men  selling  milk  without  a  permit  were  more 
numerous  and  ten  have  been  arrested  for  not  com- 
plying with  the  ordinance. 


The  Valley  Railroad. 

The  San  Francisco  and  Sau  Joaquin  Valley  Rail- 
way definitely  decided  on  Tuesday  to  issue  $U, 000,000 
worth  of  bonds  to  cover  the  cost  of  completing  the 
entire  line  from  this  city  to  Bakersfield.  At  Merced 
on  Monday  and  to-day  two  more  condemnation  suits 
were  decided  in  favor  of  the  road.  These  were  the 
cases  against  Joseph  King  and  Nettie  Price.  The 
former  claimed  $14,000  and  was  awarded  11,254. 
Nettie  Price  asked  $3. 152  and  received  $573.50. 
This  clears  the  right  of  way  in  Merced  county.  The 
onlv  other  suit  necessary  for  the  company  to  have 
a  clear  right  of  way  from  Stockton  to  Fresno  is  in 
Madera  county,  where  E.  Hatch  of  San  Jose  de- 
mands $3000  for  twelve  acres  of  land  assessed  at 
about  $5  per  acre.  That  case  is  set  for  next  Monday. 


Itelieves  lu  Smudging. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Thissell  writes  as  follows  to  the  Winters 
E.r press:  "I  have  a  very  fine  crop  of  fruit,  and  I  ac- 
count for  it  by  my  perseverance  in  keeping  up  our 
smoke.  I  had  seventy-five  smudges  and  eighteen 
men  out  all  night.  I  kindled  the  fires  at  10  o'clock 
and  kept  a  team  hauling  out  wet  manure  all  night. 
The  smoke  was  so  dense  in  the  orchard  that  the  men 
could  not  see  to  drive  among  the  trees  without  the 
aid  of  a  lantern.  Wherever  the  smoke  was  dense  no 
damage  was  done;  but  wherever  the  smoke  was 
light,  the  fruit  was  more  or  less  injured.  I  am  now 
a  strong  advocate  of  smoke  to  save  the  fruit  from 
frost.  It  requires  a  little  experience  in  making  the 
smudges  to  get  the  best  results." 


troubled,  .the  shooters'  dogs.  While  the  fire  was  in 
progress  the  wind  shifted  and  the  flames  were 
carried  into  a  field  of  barley  on  the  property  of  the 
Moss  estate.  Nearly  fifty  acres  were  burned  before 
the  fire  was  controlled.  Another  careless  fire  is  the 
following  : 

Monday  afternoon  a  fire  started  in  a  wheat  field  of  the 
Gerner  ranch,  five  miles  northeast  of  Modesto,  and  burned  a 
half  section  of  summer  fallowed  grain  which  was  estimated  to 
yield  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  fire  started  from 
an  engine.  Over  100  men  turned  out  with  wet  sacks  and  pre- 
vented the  tire  from  spreading.  The  grain  was  owned  by  O. 
McHenry,  and  was  insured  in  the  Home  Mutual  for  $10  per 
acre. 

Disastrous  hill  fires  are  already  reported  from  the 
south  and  they  have  come  from  burning  brush.  No 
man  of  any  forethought  would  fire  brush  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  near  a  dry  hillside.  And  yet  some 
people  do  it  year  after  year  no  matter  what  losses 
occur  to  their  neighbors. 


The  Silo. 


Field  Fires. 


The  season  of  these  disastrous  conflagrations  is 
again  with  us  and  it  behooves  every  one  to  set  the 
most  careful  bounds  upon  himself  in  the  use  of  fire. 
How  thoughtless  some  people  are  is  shown  by  a  fire 
started  at  the  grounds  of  the  Stockton  Gun  Club 
south  of  the  city  to  burn  off  the  foxtail  grass,  which 


To  the  Editor  :— Please  tell  us  new  farmers  what  a  silo  is, 
and  all  about  it,  how  to  construct,  etc. 
Fairoaks,  Sacramento  County.  Wm.  Weiier. 

A  silo  is  a  receptacle  into  which  fresh,  green 
vegetation  is  placed  to  undergo  incipient  fermenta- 
tion and  remain  thereafter  unchanged  for  some 
time.  The  material  resulting  is  succulent,  nutritious 
and  very  acceptable  to  stock  and  the  main  reason 
for  the  use  of  it  in  connection  with  dairying  is  to 
supply  the  cows  a  food  which  stimulates  milk  secre- 
tion and  overcomes  the  disadvantages  of  "  dry  feed." 
In  winter  climates  the  vegetatiou  is  put  down  in  the 
silo  in  midsummer  for  use  the  following  winter, 
when  the  cows  are  stabled.  In  California  silage  is 
fed  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  or  during  the  time 
when  the  pastures  are  dry  and  bare.  If  one  has 
moist  or  irrigated  land  on  which  he  can  grow 
sorghum,  roots,  etc.,  or  other  crops  so  as  to  have 
green  stuff  when  the  pastures  give  out,  he  has  less 
use  for  silage  than  cow  keepers  who  have  only  dry 
lands,  but  recent  experience  seems  to  indicate  that 
in  California  there  is  in  most  cases  something  to 
|  gain  from  putting  down  the  succulent  feed  when 
}  it  is  in  excess,  and  thus  store  it  for  the  scant  seasoQ, 
and  the  use  of  the  silo  is  extending.  Nearly  all 
green  crops  can  be  siloed  successfully.  The  only 
condition  for  preservation  is  that  the  air  be  success- 
fully excluded  from  the  mass  and  this  is  done  by  air- 
tight walls  cutting  the  green  stuff  so  it  will  pack 
down  well  and  putting  a  tight  layer  of  soil  or  beet 
pulp,  etc.,  which  will  descend  as  the  mass  below  con- 
tracts and  thus  preserve  the  pressure  which  pre- 
vents crevices  and  the  access  of  the  air.  The  ad- 
mission of  air  accomplishes  later  forms  of  fermenta- 
tion, the  development  of  sharp  acid  and  finally  the 
decay  of  the  material. 

The  first  silos  were  pits  (as  the  name  indicates), 
and  their  value  was  first  widely  announced  by  a 
Frenchman  about  twenty  years  ago.  Since  then  all 
kinds  of  structures  of  frame  and  masonry  have  been 
employed  and  all  shapes  have  been  studied  from 
points  of  success  and  economy.  The  prevailing 
opinion  at  the  present  time  favors  the  round  silo,  as 
was  described  in  the  Ri:ral  of  June  13,  which  our 
correspondent  has  probably  seen  since  writing  his 
question.  In  California  it  is  obviously  not  necessary 
to  build  so  strongly  as  at  the  East  because  we  have 
no  ground  freezing  to  interfere  with  foundations. 
But  the  silo  must  be  tight  at  the  botton  to  exclude 
water  which  would  ruin  the  silage.  Round  silos  are 
built  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Piatt  of  Los  Angeles  on  the 
barrel  or  water  tank  principle,  with  staves  24  feet 
long,  made  of  2x6  pine  of  that  length  surfaced  on 
one  side  and  beveled  at  the  mill  so  as  to  fit  closely, 
as  parts  of  a  circular  21  feet  in  diameter.  These 
stoves  are  held  in  place  by  iron  hoops  or  bands  of 
21x1  iron  with  lugs  and  bolts  so  they  can  be  drawn 
tight  when  placed  around  the  staves.  Such  a  silo, 
holding  218  tons  of  silage,  costs  Mr.  Piatt  about 
$135,  exclusive  of  labor.  We  trust  the  above  will 
aid  our  reader  to  catch  on  with  the  decussions  of 
silos  and  silage  which  fill  our  columns  from  time  to 
time. 

Treatment  of  a  Poisoned  Wound. 


To  the  Editor  :—  About  eight  weeks  ago  my  horse  got  one 
of  its  front  feet,  Just  below  the  fetlock,  badly  lacerated  with 
barb  wire.  The  wound  is  healing  slowly,  but  there  is  a  thick 
growth  of  solid  flesh,  not  soft  as  proud  flesh  which  appeared 
at  first.  When  walking  the  horse  is  all  right,  but  when 
trottiug  shows  a  slight  stiffness.  Can  the  horse  be  worked 
and  is  it  likely  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  foot  will  regain 
its  usual  shape  I  Shall  I  let  nature  run  its  course  or  can  we 
hasten  the  cure  I    Will  Dr.  Creely  please  answer. 

Aptos.  E.  C.  W.  MacDonai.d. 

RESPONSE  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

This  horse  has  excessive  granulations  from  a 
poisoned  wound  and  the  growth  should  be  cut  off  with 
a  very  sharp  knife.  Cut  it  off  even  with  the  skin, 
then  rub  over  the  raw  surface  (particularly  the 
edges  of  the  wound)  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver 
caustic.  Later  during  the  day  apply  the  following 
lotion  :  Acetate  lead,  one  ounce;  sulphate  zinc,  one 
ounce;  tinct.  odine,  two  ounces;  water,  one  pint.  The 
horse  can  be  worked  and  if  dirt  don't  work  in  he 
will  be  all  right  again.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creei.y. 

510  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  S.  F. 
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Cherry  Gum  and  Diabroticas. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  some  cherry  trees  which  are  not 
very  well  cultivated,  I  admit;  but  they  come  out  in  the  spring 
Dicely,  and  then  on  some  of  them  gum  begins  to  ooze  out,  and 
maybe  one  large  limb  will  die,  or  perhaps  the  whole  tree  will 
gradually  die.  They  generally  throw  up  sprouts  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  are  on  wild  cherry  root.  I  have  slit  the  bark  as  you 
recommend  for  gummosis,  but  some  have  died  anyway.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  it  is'.  Is  there  any  effectual  means  of  rid- 
ding an  apricot  orchard  of  the  greenish  yellow  "lady  bugs" 
with  12  black  spots  on?  They  are  a  fearful  pest  here,  eating 
everything,  potato  tops,  corn,  silk,  etc. 

Pleasanton.  Gilbert  Rayburn. 

These  are  two  very  hard  questions  to  answer. 
As  for  the  cherry  trees,  the  probability  is  they  are 
on  soil  or  in  a  situation  not  suited  to  them,  although 
trees  in  a  good  place  do  sometimes  act  that  way  if 
they  are  suffering  from  scale  insects.  One  has  to  see 
the  trees  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  which  of  several 
conditions  may  be  destroying  the  trees,  and  even 
then  the  judgment  is  not  infallible.  The  cherry  tree 
is  very  exacting  in  moisture  conditions:  either  too 
much  or  too  little  will  throw  it  into  distress.  It  will 
stand  a  good  deal  of  heat  if  it  has  deep  rooting  in  a 
moist  but  well  drained  soil,  and  it  will  thrive  on 
rather  shallow  soil,  providing  heat  and  drouth  are 
not  severe.  As  for  cultivation,  it  will  sometimes  thrive 
on  neglect  which  ought  to  kill  it,  and  die  on  cultivation 
which  should  make  it  grow  like  a  sequoia.  There  has 
been  no  demonstrated  treatment  which  will  make  a 
cherry  tree  thrive  where  it  decides  not  to.  Gum- 
mosis is  always  with  a  tree  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, and  can  be  treated  successfully  where  not  se- 
vere; on  the  other  hand,  the  tree  may  gum  itself  into 
firewood  in  spite  of  all  treatment.  The  cherry  tree 
has  an  amount  of  pure  cussedness  in  it  which  rivals 
the  endowment  of  any  other  tree  that  grows. 

As  for  the  diabrotica,  which  is  the  proper  name  of 
the  "black-spotted  green  lady  bird,"  it  is  a  griev- 
ous pest  partly  because  it  flies  so  readily,  and  partly 
because  it  attacks  under  conditions  where  poison 
like  Paris  green  cannot  be  used,  for  fear  of  poison- 
ing the  people  who  eat  the  fruit  or  vegetables.  It 
chooses  ripe  or  nearly  ripe  fruit,  and  that  cannot  be 
safely  poisoned.  The  diabrotica  does  not  like  smoke, 
and  can  be  driven  away  by  smudging — to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  neighbors  who  are  not  smokers.  Fortu- 
nately the  diabrotica  has  a  natural  enemy  which 
catches  up  with  it,  so  that  it  seldom  occurs  for  a  long 
time  in  abundance  in  the  same  locality.  It  is  simply 
ruinous  one  year,  and  following  may  be  several  years 
of  comparative  freedom.  Meantime  try  smoke  to 
drive  away  the  pests. 


The  Price  of  Prunes. 


To  the  Editor: — About  a  year  ago  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange  and  the  various  asso- 
ciations agreed  that  4£  cents  would  be  the  ruling 
price  of  prunes  for  the  fall  of  1895.  Several  cars 
were  sold  at  this  price,  and  orders  came  in  faster 
than  usual  for  so  early  in  the  season.  The  prospects 
were  good  for  placing  a  large  part  of  the  crop  as 
soon  as  it  was  ready  to  ship,  on  the  4A-cent  basis. 
The  prunes  were  hardly  ripe  before  Feron  &  Ballou, 
a  firm  which  had  hired  three  or  four  drying  plants  in 
various  parts  of  the  valley  to  buy  and  dry  prunes  for 
them,  offered  to  sell  at  4|  cents.  This  put  a  stop  to 
a  sale  at  4J  cents  by  the  Exchange,  or,  in  fact,  by 
any  one  else.  Feron  &  Ballou's  price  of  4',  cents  was 
met  by  others  who  were  anxious  to  sell,  and  then 
these  leaders  in  the  down  scale  of  prices  dropped  an- 
other ]  of  a  cent.  Every  one  in  the  fruit  business 
knows  the  outcome  of  the  season.  Eastern  buyers 
were  slow  in  placing  their  orders,  believing  that  a 
price  once  broken  would  go  still  lower,  and  it  did. 
Why  ?  Because  many  a  small  grower  who  had  dried 
his  own  crop  was  getting  anxious  to  sell.  Feron  & 
Ballou  were  about  the  only  firm  who  were  doing  any 
business.  They  picked  up  these  small  lots  of  un- 
graded prunes  at  a  price  low  enough  to  enable  them 
to  shade  the  market  another  \  of  a  cent.  The  result 
was  that  the  Exchange  and  associations  carried  a 
large  amount  of  fruit  into  the  winter. 

So  much  for  the  season  of  1895.  Now  a  few  words 
in  regard  to  the  present  season:  This  same  firm 
have  already  started  their  hired  driers  or  agents 
out  among  the  growers,  telling  them  that  the  crop  is 
large  and  that  the  price  of  green  prunes  will  be  from 
$15  to  $18  per  ton  and  that  the  chances  are  that  21 
cents  will  be  the  going  price  for  dried  fruit.  If  they 
succeed  in  buying  a  few  lots  at  $15  per  ton,  they  will 
be  able  to  place  them  on  the  market  at  2J  cents  and 
perhaps  set  a  price  for  the  whole  crop. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  prunes  selling  under  4 
cents  for  the  four  sizes  this  season,  even  if  it  is  elec- 
tion year.  I  have  talked  with  growers  and  visited 
the  orchards  in  all  parts  of  the  valley,  and  from  the 
information  obtained  I  do  not  believe  the  crop  will 
vary  much  either  way  from  what  it  was  last  year. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  our  apricots 
are  lighter  than  for  several  years,  peaches  hardly 
up  to  last,  and  silver  prunes  almost  a  total  failure, 
T  see  no  reason  for  people  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  the 
agents  of  this  firm.  Even  should  our  growers  be 
foolish  enough  to  allow  them  to  succeed  in  their  plan, 
I  doubt  if  the  consumer  will  buy  his  prunes  any 


cheaper.  A  copy  of  a  Massachusetts  paper  of  re- 
cent date  quotes  in  its  retail  market  report  the  fol- 
lowing prices  of  California  prunes:  Large,  18  cents; 
medium,  15  cents;  small,  10  cents,  three  pounds  for 
25  cents. 

If  Feron  &  Ballou's  plan  of  business  succeeds,  it 
will  force  many  of  our  poor  mortgaged  prune  grow- 
ers into  insolvency.  D.  W.  Miller. 

San  Jose.  June  15,  1896. 


State  Brands  for  Dairy  Products. 


At  the  Ferndale  dairy  meeting  a  short  address 
was  made  by  Mr.  Roussel  on  the  official  branding  of 
butter  and  cheese  made  under  State  laws.  The  fol- 
lowing motion,  made  by  him,  was  unanimously  passed 
by  the  association:  "  Resolved,  That  the  California 
Dairy  Association  issue  a  monthly  bulletin  showing 
the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  on  hand  at  the  date 
of  issue,  and  showing  how  much  Eastern  stock  was 
imported  during  the  month,  and  by  whom,  as 
far  as  possible.''  Major  H.  E.  Alvord,  chief  of  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
just  issued  an  important  bulletin  on  State  branding 
of  cheese,  which  all  dairymen  should  apply  for.  It 
gives  explicit  information  on  the  system  of  State 
brands  and  the  results  secured.  Now  that  filled 
cheese  has  been  brought  under  the  revenue  laws 
just  as  oleomargarine  is,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  legitimate  product  should  help 
the  public  by  the  use  of  a  brand  which  speaks  for 
itself. 


Gleanings. 


The  London  Agricultural  Gazette  concludes  that  450  gallons 
of  milk  are  nearer  the  British  average  production  per  cow 
than  750  gallons  named  by  a  writer  who  had  a  point  to  estab- 
lish. 

A  branch  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  been  es- 
tablished in  San  Francisco  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Chief 
Wharfinger's  building,  Clay  street  dock,  with  Mr.  Alexander 
Craw,  Quarantine  Officer,  in  charge. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  flour  exported  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
development  of  the  dairy  industry  from  the  fact  that  it 
largely  increases  the  supply  of  bran  and  shorts. 

The  exports  of  cheese  from  New  York  city  to  England  in 
1879  amounted  to  $16,500,000,  but  it  has  been  decreasing  ever 
since  until  it  is  now  only  $3,000,000.  Prom  Montreal,  Canada, 
the  exports  have  gone  up  from  $3,000,000  inl879  to  $13,000,000 
in  1895. 

Veterinary  Inspector  Carpenter  of  Alameda  recently  con- 
fiscated fifty  bottles  of  cream  from  the  Point  Reyes  Creamery, 
found  in  various  stores,  which  was  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
It  had  been  prepared  by  a  new  process,  which  is  found  to  be  a 
failure. 

An  Eastern  hop  grower  writes  that  he  has  been  in  the  hop 
business  from  childhood  and  recently  while  out  West  he  was 
taught  the  game  of  draw  poker.  He  concludes  that  the  two 
lines  of  effort  are  very  similar,  so  far  as  the  forecasting  of  the 
results  is  concerned. 

In  the  absence  of  a  completely  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  week's  hot  weather  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  ordi- 
nary reader  will  probably  be  assured  of  the  cause  by  reference 
to  heat  waves  proceeding  from  the  two  great  centers  of  politi- 
cal disturbance  at  Sacramento  and  St.  Louis. 

The  supply  of  milk  at  Knights  Landing  Creamery  is  not  so 
large  now  as  it  has  been,  as  the  feed  is  not  so  good.  There  is 
likely  to  be  a  material  increase  in  the  supply  in  a  few  days, 
however,  as  several  dairymen  who  have  been  making  cheese 
will  now  bring  all  their  milk  to  the  creamery. 

The  new  $3,000  creamery  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Charles 
Filippini  on  his  extensive  dairy  ,six  miles  southeast  of  Sonoma, 
is  turning  out  large  quantities  of  the  finest  quality  of  ranch 
butter.  Mr.  FUippini's  dairy  is  located  in  the  marsh  lands 
bordering  on  Sonoma  and  Napa  Creeks.  The  grasses  on  these 
marsh  lands  are  excellent. 

The  Campbell  Fruit-Growers'  Union  lately  disposed  of  the 
last  of  its  dried  prunes  and  has  had  a  force  at  work  the  past 
week  getting  them  ready  for  shipment.  The  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury says  last  season's  crop  of  prunes  is  pretty  well  cleaned 
up,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  new  crop  will  open  with  a 
good  market  and  better  prices. 

For  the  Mechanics'  Pair,  which  will  open  in  this  city  Au- 
gust 17th,  eighty-one  applications  for  space  have  already  con- 
sumed 250,000  square  feet  of  the  available  space.  A  special 
feature  of  the  institute  this  year  will  be  its  operative  charac- 
ter. It  will  be  an  arena  of  industry  wherein  the  public  can 
witness  the  process  of  manufacture  of  almost  every  article 
made. 

President  Dole  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  approved  the 
act  removing  the  duty  on  California  wines  of  less  than  18  per 
cent  alcohol,  and  another  act  has  passed  which  places  an  al- 
most prohibitive  duty  on  Japanese  sake,  the  rice  brew  that 
has  been  such  a  sharp  competitor  of  California  grape  wines. 
The  act  throws  the  burden  on  "wines  other  than  those  made 
from  grapes." 

California  Southdown  breeders  do  not  seem  to  affiliate 
with  the  American  Southdown  Association,  for  the  State  goes 
without  any  vice-president  in  the  list  just  issued  by  Secre- 
tary J.  G.  Springer,  of  Springfield,  III.  Oregon  is  represented 
by  George  E.  Ladd,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  and  Mr.  Ladd  must 
also  assume  the  representation  of  the  whole  coast  until  other 
breeders  fall  in  line. 

The  ;bulk  of  the  output  of  the  creameries  of  Coos  county, 
Oregon,  has  always  gone  to  San  Francisco.    This  year  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  relieve  the  Portland  market  by  ship- 
ping creamery  butter  from  this  city  to  San  Francisco.  As 
soon  as  our  Northwest  dairymen  have  made  a  little  more  pro- 
gress conditions  will  be  ripe  here  for  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  condensed  milk  factories. 
Cherries  are  reaching  boom  prices  this  year.    They  have 
j  been  selling  at  San  Jose  at  10  cents  per  pound.   The  crop  from 
I  Geiger's  10-acre  orchard,  three  miles  from  San  Jose,  has  paid 
j  this  season  $8,000.    Other  cherry  orchards  are  paying  $500  to 
I  $700  per  acre.    Not  all  of  them  are  producing  such  figures,  but 
he  who  has  a  good  crop  of  modern  up-to-date  cherries,  and  who 
markets  them  properly,  will  receive  prices  approaching  the 
above  figures.  The  cherry  crop  is  light;  still  there  arc  tons  of 
cherries. 

According  to  the  Fowler,  Fresno  Co.,  Ensign  B.  E.  Hut'Ji- 
inspn  has  been  keeping  a  record  of  the  weight  of  his  fruit  be- 


fore and  after  drying  for  the  past  three  years  and  finds  that 
of  the  early  Crawford  peaches  it  takes  eight  pounds  of  green 
to  make  one  of  dried ;  of  the  Muir  peaches,  five  and  one-half 
pounds;  of  Salway  peaches,  four  pounds,  and  of  nectarines  a 
little  less  than  five  and  one-half  pounds.  Taking  last  year  by 
itself,  the  average  of  the  whole  orchard  was  four  pounds  of 
green  to  make  one  of  dried  fruit. 

The  growth  in  San  Francisco  of  municipal  expenses  during 
the  past  ten  years  is  startling.  The  Chronicle  says  that  in 
1885-86  the  city  government  cost  $3,895,515.33,  but  now  its  de- 
mands reach  the  enormous  sum  or  $6,500,000.  In  the  mean- 
time the  population  has  been  subject  to  a  very  moderate 
increase,  the  most  sanguine  boomers  not  crediting  it  with  a 
gain  of  more  than  33,000  since  1890.  What  would  happen  if 
the  city  should  really  double  in  size  and  the  public  remain  as 
indifferent  as  ever  to  the  plunder  which  is  going  on  can 
scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  proposes  to  thoroughly 
analyze  and  inspect  the  various  food  products  offered  for  sate, 
and  this  work  is  approved  by  the  Merchants'  Association, 
whose  members  are  being  injured  in  their  business  by  the 
sale  in  this  State  of  adulterated,  impure  and  cheap  food  prod- 
ucts, such  as  jams,  jellies,  condensed  milk,  cheese,  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables,  fresh  and  preserved  meats,  etc.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  association  have  contributed  to  a  fund  of 
$500  to  be  donated  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  samples  of  the  various  products  it  will  inspect. 

It  is  expected,  says  the  New  York  Fruit  Trade  Journal,  that 
within  the  next  two  years  Sicily  will  ship  to  this  country 
grape  fruit  and  navel  oranges  grown  from  seeds  received  from 
California  and  Florida.  It  looks  as  though  Sicily  does  not  pro- 
pose to  be  outdone  by  the  fruit  producers  of  this  country,  and 
every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  growers  of  sunny  Italy  will  be 
made  to  push  the  sale  of  their  products  in  America.  But  if 
the  Sicilians  are  going  to  rely  upon  seedling  citrus  fruits  they 
will  be  away  behind  us.  Our  New  York  contemporary  does 
not  say  how  they  propose  to  get  navel  oranges  from  seed. 

The  chance  for  early  fruit  is  bringing  supplies  from  long  dis- 
tances. The  Sanger  (Fresno  county)  Herald  says  a  quantity  of 
early  fruit  has  been  shipped  from  that  point  to  San  Francisco 
lately  by  express,  realizing  good  prices  for  the  consignors. 
P.  J.  Walton  shipped  some  peaches  and  apricots  that  netted 
him  2%  cents  per  pound.  The  expressage  on  green  fruit  is  $1 
per  100  ttis.  Commission  men  say  that  figs  and  grapes  will 
command  good  prices,  and  ;t  will  pay  the  grower  to  make 
preparations  to  ship  his  fruit  to  the  bay  city.  The  crop  of  sev- 
eral fig  orchards  in  this  vicinity  has  already  been  contracted 
for  at  $100  per  acre. 

People  who  doubt  whether  California  apples  will  keep  or 
not,  are  advised  of  the  statement  of  the  Bakersfield  Califor- 
nian  to  the  effect  that  Colonel  Burr  is  showing  some  apples 
about  town  that  are  in  a  way  curiosities.  One  is  a  last  year's 
apple  still  in  perfect  preservation,  while  the  other  is  a  this 
year's  apple,  also  as  pretty  as  an  apple  can  be.  The  last  year's 
fruit  was  put  in  a  stand  drawer  last  fall  and  allowed  to  re- 
main, just  to  see  how  long  it  would  last.  No  care  was  taken 
to  preserve  it  or  to  surround  it  with  conditions  conducive  to 
preservation;  but  there  it  stayed,  and  is  to-day  as  sound  as 
when  first  picked  from  the  tree. 

The  Drovers'1  Journal  says  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  horse 
business,  which  apparently  has  been  so  badly  overdone,  might 
be  one  of  the  first  branches  of  live  stock  husbandry  to  show 
signs  of  recovery,  if  not  a  genuine  boom.  The  need  of  the 
hour  is  spirited,  free-acting  coach  and  carriage  horses  and 
well-mannered  saddlers.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  such 
horses  are  very  scarce,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  farmers 
have  not  been  paying  much  attention  to  the  kind  of  animals 
used  in  breeding.  This  ought  to  be  the  best  horse  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  would  be  if  farmers  did  not  put 
their  mares  to  about  the  first  cold-blooded  stallion  that  hap- 
pens along. 

Richard  Johnson,  a  young  farmer  living  a  few  miles  from 
Santa  Rosa,  left  town  one  night  about  12  o'clock  in  company 
with  a  hilarious  stranger.  He  seemed  half  drunk,  and  to  help 
the  fellow  along  Johnson  took  him  by  the  arm.  When  near 
Mark  Body's  blacksmith  shop,  in  the  western  part  of  town, 
Johnson  said  the  fellow  struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  head 
with  some  blunt  instrument.  Johnson  knew  nothing  more 
until  noon  the  next  day,  when  he  found  himself  lying  in  a 
field  a  few  rods  from  the  blacksmith  shop.  He  was  bleeding 
profusely  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  reached 
town.  He  says  he  had  $40  in  his  pockets.  This  his  companion 
took. 

The  Mexicans  are  taking  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  Flor- 
ida oranges  and  are  shipping  their  supply  of  fruit  to  this 
country.  Last  season  400  carloads  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  but  this  season  fully  600  carloads  will  be  exported. 
Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  United  States  Consul  General  at  the 
City  of  Mexico,  who  furnished  this  information  to  the  State 
Department,  says  that  old  trees  are  being  pruned,  new 
orchards  planted  and  every  preparation  made  to  compete  for 
the  American  orange  trade.  The  Mexican  orange  season — 
from  September  to  December — fits  in  between  the  Florida 
and  California  seasons,  thus  leaving  Mexico  with  practically 
no  competition  in  our  market. 

It  has  been  recommended  at  the  State  University  that  a 
tax  of  $10  a  head  per  term  be  levied  on  each  student  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  deficiency  of  1895-96.  The  proposal 
immediately  met  with  strong  opposition.  Regent  Foote  said 
he  was  forever  and  unalterably  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  any 
plan  whereby  education  in  this  State  should  be  otherwise 
than  free— or  just  as  near  free  as  it  was  possible  to  get  it. 
Regent  Reinstein  said  that  by  imposing  such  a  tax  the  board 
would  be  usurping  the  power  of  the  State  Legislature.  The 
board,  he  declared,  had  better  increase  the  deficiency  than 
place  a  tax  on  education.  Regent  Hallidie  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  tax.  He  said  he  was  of  the  belief  that  the  students 
would  gladly  pay  the  amount,  and  that  there  was  no  injustice 
in  imposing  it.  Regent  Mayre,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
spoke  in  defense  of  the  recommendation.  He  said  it  was  the 
only  thing  the  committee  could  do  to  help  wipe  out  the  de- 
ficiency. But  the  regents  decided  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7  that  no 
fee  shall  be  required. 

The  unusual  spectacle  is  now  seen  in  Nebraska  of  a  continu- 
ous line  of  emigrant  wagons  on  all  the  public  roads,  headed 
eastward,  instead  of  westward,  as  has  heretofore  been  the 
case.  This  emigration  began  in  July  last  and  has  been  in 
continuous  operation  ever  since.  Sometimes  it  is  a  single 
family  with  one  or  two  wagons,  and  again  a  dozen  or  more  in 
company,  including  half  a  dozen  families  traveling  together. 
A  prominent  newspaper  correspondent  took  the  trouble  to 
interview  sixty-seven  of  these  emigrants  as  they  were  pass- 
ing into  Iowa.  '  It  was  the  same  story  with  them  all — a  failure 
of  the  crops  for  want  of  rain  and  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
hot  winds  that  burned  up  all  vegetation.  These  people  had 
been  in  western  Nebraska  and  southern  Dakota  from  five  to 
thirteen  years.  During  the  longest  named  period  but  three 
crops  were  grown,  and  the  alternative  of  migration  was 
starvation.  The  former  was  chosen.  In  every  case,  the  in- 
evitable was  put  off  as  long  as  possible  in  the  hope  of  a  change 
for  the  better.  It  was  not  possible  to  raise  money  on  their 
farms  because  no  one  would  take  such  security.  All  seemed 
rejoiced  to  reach  a  State  where  crops  could  be  grown  and 
where  food  and  water  and  grass  were  abundant. 
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New  Arrangements  for  This  Year's  State 
Fair. 


The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  had  prolonged 
and  painstaking  sessions  in  Sacramento  last  week, 
and  at  their  meeting  on  June  12th  made  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  premium  list  and  in  provision  for  im- 
portant exhibits  and  competitions: 

The  State  Fair  dates  are  September  1st  to  19th, 
inclusive. 

Roadster  StaUion^^-la  the  roadster  class  pre- 
miums on  roadster  stallions  over  two  years  old  were 
withdrawn,  inasmuch  as  the  Board  considers  that 
hereafter  standard  bred  stallions  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  any  other  class.  The  premiums  on 
mares  remain. 

The  Coif  Bird. — In  the  cattle  classes  an  additional 
herd  sweepstake  was  added  to  each  class,  to  be 
called  the  calf  herd,  to  c  onsist  of  one  male  and  four 
females  under  one  year.  The  idea  of  this  premium 
is  to  enable  the  breeder  to  show  the  character  of 
young  stock  he  has  for  sale. 

The  Milking  Competition. — The  dairy  prizes  were 
continued  with  the  following  changes  in  conditions: 

The  contest  to  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  com- 
petent judges  and  experts,  and  to  be  of  seven  days'  duration, 
commencing  Thursday,  September  10th,  at  ti  o'clock  a.  m. 
Every  cow  competing  shall  have  been  milked  perfectly  dry  on 
the  previous  day  at  (5  o'clock  p.  m. 

Any  two-year-old  cow  failing  to  produce  an  average  of  O.S0 
pounds  butter  fat  per  day,  and  any  three-year-old  cow  failing 
to  produce  an  average  of  1.03  pounds  butter  fat  per  day,  and 
any  four-year-old  cow  failing  to  produce  an  average  of  1.26 
pounds  butter  fat  per  day,  and  any  five-year-old  cow  failing 
to  produce  an  average  of  1.49  pounds  butter  fat  per  day,  shall 
be  dropped  after  the  second  day's  trial  and  excluded  from  the 
contest,  unless  such  failure  on  the  part  of  the  cow  shall  have 
been  caused  by  some  accident  or  undue  excitement,  in  which 
case,  if  it  be  the  judgment  of  the  inspector  that  the  cow  pos- 
sesses the  capacity  to  produce  the  quantity  of  butter  fat  re- 
quired in  the  class  to  which  she  belongs,  he  may  allow  her 
two  more  days  in  which  to  qualify. 

In  the  two,  three  or  four  year  old  class,  when  one  cow  ex- 
ceeds another  in  age,  for  each  day's  difference  in  age  she 
shall  be  required  to  produce  in  excess  of  the  younger  cows 
competing  in  the  class  0.072  of  an  ounce  of  butter  fat.  No  in- 
creased production  of  butter  fat  will  be  required  for  differ- 
ence in  ages  of  cows  when  live  years  old  and  over. 

When  cows  are  milked  only  twice  a  day,  the  hours  of  milk- 
ing shall  be  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.  and  ti  o'clock  p.  M. ;  when  milked 
three  times,  the  hours  shall  be  6  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  m. 

The  contest  shall  be  for  butter  fat  as  determined  by  the 
Babcock  tester,  or  other  equally  accurate  testing  machine. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  pure  butter  fat  shall  be  taken  as  a  basis 
for  determining  the  yield  uf  marketable  butter. 

Samples  of  each  milking  for  testing  shall  be  taken  as  soon 
as  milked,  and  from  the  whole  amounts  of  such  milking,  after 
being  thoroughly  stirred  and  mixed. 

For  a  composite  test  the  samples  of  milk  shall  be  taken  as 
for  a  separate  test,  and  the  quantity  taken  shall  be  gradu- 
ated in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  each  milking,  and  be 
placed  in  a  vessel  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  samples  of 
milk  for  the  seven  days'  test.  The  vessels  shall  be  labeled, 
and  bear  the  name  of  the  cow,  and  be  kept  closed  (except 
while  adding  fresh  supplies  of  milk),  and  in  a  cool  place. 

No  cows  will  be  permitted  to  compete  in  this  class  unless 
thoroughbreds  and  registered  in  the  books  of  their  respective 
breeds. 

The  owner  of  any  animal  competing  will  be  permitted  to 
feed  the  same  according  to  his  own  ideas;  but  the  rations,  as 
to  kind  and  quantity,  must  be  given  and  made  part  of  the  in- 
spector's report.  Owners  shall,  when  required  by  the  in- 
spector, have  their  cows  weighed  at  commencement  and 
again  at  close  of  test,  and  shall  furnish  him  with  dates  when 
the  competing  cows  last  calved. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  will 
duplicate  one-half  the  premium  that  may  be  won  by 
a  registered  Holstein-Friesian  cow. 

Nexo  Sheep  and  Swine  Clauses. — In  the  sheep  depart- 
ment a  class  for  Persian  sheep  was  provided.  In  the 
swine  department  a  class  for  small  Yorkshire  was 
added. 

The  Pmdtry  Department.— The  poultry  department 
was  extended  and  premiums  offered  for  the  following 
classes  : 

Light  Brahmas,  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins, 
Partridge  Cochins.  Black  Langshans,  White  Langshans, 
Barred  Plymouth  Hocks,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Ply- 
mouth Hocks,  Brown  Leghorns.  White  Leghorns,  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Black  Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  Black  Minorcas,  An- 
dalusians.  White-faced  Black  Spanish,  Siiver  Wyandottes, 
Golden  Wyandottes,  White  Wyandottes,  Polish,  Golden 
Spangled  Hamburgs,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  Golden  Sea- 
bright  Bantams,  Silver  Seabright  Bantams,  Black- breasted 
Red  Game  Bantams,  Black  breasted  Hed  Game,  Cornish  In- 
dian Game,  Mottled  Houdans  and  Capons.  Special  premium  of 
a  silver  medal  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  ten  fowls  scoring 
over  90  points  exhibited  by  the  Plymouth  Hock  Club.  Birds 
showing  singly  not  eligible  to  be  shown  in  pens.  Premiums 
also  given  for  turkeys,  geese,  ducks  and  dressed  poultry. 

The  Dairy  Deportment. — Several  minor  changes 
were  made  in  the  premium  list,  but  the  most  im- 
portant one  was  the  addition  of  a  separate  depart- 
ment for  the  exhibition  of  dairy  products.  This  will 
be  called  the  Dairy  Department  and  will  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  California  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation, and  will  embrace,  not  only  exhibits  of  dairy 
products,  but  all  the  modern  dairy  machinery.  It  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  exhibits  from  nearly  every 
creamery  in  the  State,  as  well  as  all  classes  of  refrig- 
erators and  modern  appliances.  The  premiums  in 
this  department  are  as  follows: 
Best  quality  of  creamery  butter,  in  squares,  100  It>s  


 Gold  Medal 

Second  best  t30  00 

Best  quality  of  dairy  butter,  in  squares  or  rolls,  50  tt.s  or 

more   25  00 

Second  best   15  00 

Best  quality  of  California  cheddar  cheese  Gold  Medal 

Second  best   15  00 

Best  quality  of  cheese  (California  fiats)  Silver  Medal 

Second  best   10  00 


Best  display  of  cheese   20  00 

Best  exhibit  of  complete  creamery  outfit  placed  in  posi- 
tion for  practical  use   50  00 

Best  cream  separator   10  00 

Best  milk  and  cream  vat   5  00 

Best  power  churn   5  00' 

Best  power  butter  worker   5  00 

Best  moulding  and  cutting  apparatus   3  00 

Best  weighing  can   3  00 

Best  cream  cooler   3  00 

Best  milk  tester   10  00 

Best  cheese  press   5  00 

Best  curd  mill   3  00 

Best  milk  delivery  can   2  0C 

Best  butler  shipping  box     2  00 

Best  assortment  of  butter  tubs   5  00 

Best  hand  separator   5  00 

Best  hand  churn   2  00 

Best  hand  buttervvorker   2  00 

Best  milk  aerator  and  cooler   2  00 


County  Exhibit*. — The  Board  decided  to  do  away 
with  separate  and  distinct  premiums  for  county  ex- 
hibits, and  the  money  heretofore  offered  will  be 
divided  among  individual  exhibits  so  that  any  county 
that  desires  to  make  an  exhibit  as  a  county  exhibit, 
can  make  entry  for  the  individual  premiums  which 
will  amount  to  more  in  the  aggregate  than  if  there 
were  special  premiums  for  county  exhibits. 

Cooked  Driiil  Fruits — There  will  be  an  exhibit  of 
dried  fruit  and  its  purposes  for  the  table. 

Other  Contests. — The  Board  has  in  contemplation  a 
rock  drilling  contest  which  will  make  a  feature  of 
the  fair  and  interest  the  people  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts. 

An  addition  to  the  ladies'  tournament  has  been 
made.  Heretofore  premiums  have  been  offered  for 
equestriennes  only,  but  the  Board  thinks  it  proper  to 
encourage  the  lady  drivers,  and  to  that  end  offered 
the  following  premiums  : 

Class  3. 

First  prize  for  most  skillful  horsewoman  in  handling 


a  four-in-hand  ISO  00 

Second  best   25  00 

Class  4. 

First  prize  for  the  skillful  handling  of  double  team  $25  00 

Second  prize   15  00 

Third  prize   10  00 

Class  5. 

First  prize  for  the  skillful  handling  of  a  single  horse. . .  .$25  00 

Second  prize   15  00 

Third  prize   10  00 

Fourth  prize   5  00 


A  committee  of  directors  has  been  appointed  to 
arrange  details  as  well  as  other  special  attractions. 

F.  C.  DeDong  was  elected  superintendent  of  the 
pavilion  and  J.  E.  Terry  superintendent  of  the  park. 

The  Speed  Contests. — It  was  resolved  to  allow  eight 
days  to  trotting  and  pacing,  and  nine  days  to  running. 
Our  State  society  has  offered  an  innovation  in  sev- 
eral trotting  and  pacing  events  by  providing  heat- 
dasbes,  with  such  conditions  as  will  guarantee  a 
grand  contest  in  every  heat  in  the  light  harness 
division.  The  State  society  is  the  first  association 
in  the  United  States  to  offer  regular  races  of  this 
character,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  give  increased 
interest  to  trotting  and  pacing  races.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  State  Agricultural  Society  is 
taking  the  lead  in  the  advancement  of  equine  inter- 
ests. 

The  premium  list  is  still  under  consideration,  but 
will  be  completed  in  a  few  days.  Full  information 
concerning  the  speed  programme  and  the  premium  list 
can  be  had  by  addressing  the  efficient  secretary, 
Edwin  F.  Smith,  Sacramento.  An  official  publication 
covering  all  points  will  soon  be  issued  and  mailed  to 
all  who  desire  it. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


The  following  synopsis  of  the  weather  and  crop 
conditions  during  the  week  ending  Monday,  June  15, 
is  issued  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  Climate  and  Crop  Service, 
James  A.  Barwick,  Section  Director  : 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature,  an  ex- 
cess of  heat  is  shown  at  Fresno  of  8°,  Los  Angeles  7°, 
Red  Blutf  o°  and  Sacramento  5°,  while  Eureka  shows 
a  heat  deficiency  of  3°  and  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego  show  that  normal  temperatures  prevailed. 

There  was  no  appreciable  precipitation  reported 
from  any  point,  which  shows  a  small  deficiency  as 
compared  with  the  normal  rainfall. 

The  warm  weather  and  dry  northerly  winds  dur- 
ing the  week  have  ripened  rapidly  wheat  and  barley, 
while  from  a  few  places  harvesting  and  heading  are 
reported  to  have  begun  in  a  small  way,  but  will  not 
be  in  full  blast  for  at  least  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

The  hay  crop  is  reported  not  to  be  a  very  large 
one,  on  account  of  the  grain  being  so  well  filled  and 
plump  that  it  will  be  saved  to  be  harvested  for  grain 
instead  of  being  cut  for  hay. 

Sacramento  Valley  I   in-. 

Butte  County  (Red  Bluff).— The  grasshopper  pest  is  now 
raiding  vineyards  and  orchards  in  many  localities  in  this 
county  and  destroying  young  trees  in  considerable  numbers. 
They  are  reported  quite  numerous  along  the  river  below  Oro- 
ville  and  are  making  their  way  back  into  the  valley,  leaving 
behind  a  trail  of  devastation  and  ruin,  their  advance  being 
fought  by  all  the  means  known. 

Suttek  County  (West  Butte).  — Harvesting  will  soon  com- 
mence here,  as  the  north  wind  is  ripening  grain  very  rapidly. 

Yuba  County  (Marysville). — Much  of  the  apricot  crop  will 
have  to  be  dried,  owing  to  the  shot- hole  fungus  having  disfig- 
ured them  for  canning  purposes.  The  disease  known  as  "Dol- 
ly Varden,"  which  is  a  kind  of  scab,  or  fungoid  growth,  has 
made  its  appearance  on  peaches  along  the  Feather  river  or- 
chards, owing,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  too  much  water  perco- 


lating through  the  levees  and  saturating  the  ground  too 

much. 

Placer  County  (Newcastle).— The  weather  has  been  favor- 
able for  ripening  peaches  and  apricots,  which  are  coming  into 
market  in  abundance. 

Sacramento  County  (Sacramento.)— The  crops  in  this  local- 
ity are  fairly  good  and  the  apple  crop  will  be  more  free  from 
worms  than  has  been  known  in  years  past. 

Yolo  County  (Winters).—  The  apricot  crop  is  coming  along 
quite  rapidly ;  it  will  not  be  a  large  one. 

Solano  County. — A  few  parties  have  been  cutting  grain,  as 
some  of  the  ranchers  were  scared  by  the  north  winds,  fearing 
it  would  hinder  the  grain  from  filling  out  well.  Most  of  the 
barley  crop  will  be  ready  to  be  cut  during  the  coming  week. 
Some  of  the  summer-fallow  wheat  is  beginning  to  turn,  but 
the  wheat  harvest  will  not  begin  in  earnest  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  weeks.  (Suisun).— The  cherry  crop  is  turning  out 
better  than  it  was  at  first  supposed  it  would. 

Contra  Costa  County  (Martinez).— Crops  in  the  Moraga  val- 
ley are  very  good  this  season.    Some  of  the  old  timers  say 
they  never  saw  such  a  fine  crop  in  the  history  of  the  valley. 
Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Sonoma  County  (Santa  Rosa).— While  there  are  occasional 
orchards  that  are  favored  with  good  crops  this  year,  the  rule 
will  be  short  crops  of  fruit,  especially  peaches,  prunes  and  ap- 
ples. One  has  to  look  sharp  to  see  any  peaches  on  the  trees, 
and  in  some  cases  they  can  be  readily  counted.  (Forestville).— 
The  hay  crop  will  be  a  good  one :  corn  has  been  planted  late 
and  is  just  now  coming  up;  some  which  had  been  planted  ear- 
lier did  not  come  up  well  and  looks  badly.  Grapes  are  sending 
out  thousands  of  snoots,  which  are  being  thinned  in  order  to 
insure  a  few  grapes. 

Lake  County  (Lakeport).— We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  finest 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  alfalfa  crops  that  have  been  seen  in 
this  county  for  a  long  time.  Fruit  here  is  almost  a  total  fail- 
ure. 

Alameka  County  (San  Leandro).— Haying  is  in  full  blast. 
Barley  is  turning  yellow  and  looks  well.*  Cherries  are  nearly 
all  picked:  currants  on  young  bushes  are  turning  out  in  good 
condition  without  mildew;  apricots  are  looking  well.  (Niles) 
The  warm  weather  has  been  very  beneficial  to  all  fruits. 
Silver  prunes  and  Moorpark  apricots  are  falling  badly.  Barley 
is  coming  along  very  nicely  and  is  looking  well. 

Santa  Clara  County  (Santa  Clara).— Weather  has  been 
fair  and  favorable  for  hay  and  grain.  Since  the  warm  weather 
set  in,  apricots  and  peaches  have  to  some  extent  been  drop- 
ping. Prunes  thus  far  promise  well.  The  grass  is  holding 
out  well  this  year.  In  many  localities  it  still  shows  up  green 
and  fresh.  Usually  it  is  pret  ty  well  dried  up  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  close  of  the  cherry-picking  season  rapidly  ap- 
proaches. Hay  baling  has  begun  in  some  places.  (San  Jose) 
The  weather  has  been  very  favorable  for  all  crops.  Moorpark 
apricots  are  dropping  quite  freely,  which  will  decrease  the  al- 
ready light  crop.  The  Royal  Ann  cherries  are  about  ready 
for  the  picker.  The  peach  crop  promises  to  be  very  good ; 
Bartlett  pears  very  fair,  but  Winter  Nelis  pears  are  very 
light.    The  prune  crop  will  only  be  a  fair  one. 

San  Benito  County  (Hollister).— The  prospect  for  wheat 
and  barley  still  remains  favorable.  Much  of  the  early-sown 
grain  that  early  in  the  spring  indicated  failure  will  produce  a 
good  crop,  owing  to  the  favorable  spring.  Most  of  the  crop 
in  Panoche  valley  will  be  saved  for  grain  instead  of  being  cut 
for  hay,  as  it  usually  is. 

Pan  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joaquin  County  (Lodi).— Haying  is  over  and  crop  good. 
Fruit  and  berries  are  doing  well.  There  will  be  a  good  crop 
of  almonds,  pears,  prunes,  peaches  and  apricots,  but  grapes 
are  somewhat  backward. 

Stanislaus  County  (Turlock).—  Taking  the  county  as  a 
whole,  the  wheat  crop  will  be  the  best  that  has  been  raised 
here  for  over  four  years  or  more.  Rye  is  better  than  it  prom- 
ised a  month  or  more  ago. 

Fresno  County  (Easton).— Apricot  curing  has  begun. 
Grapes  are  poorly  set ;  there  will,  however,  be  a  sprinkling  of 
fine  clusters.  (Fresno) — At  a  meeting  of  the  Fresno  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  the  13th,  it  was  shown  that  the  crop  of 
peaches,  apricots  and  pears  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  much 
heavier  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  Already  fruit 
buyers  are  here  engaging  fruit  for  canning  purposes. 

Madera  County  (Madera).— Grain  has  filled  well  and  a 
good  crop  will  be  harvested. 

Tulare  County  (Traver).— Apricots  are  ripening  very  fast ; 
a  few  of  the  orchardists  have  cut  some  for  drying.  (More- 
land)— Grain  everywhere  is  ripening  rapidly,  and  many 
headers  are  expected  to  be  started  the  coming  week. 

Kern  County  ( Bakersfield).— Apricots  are  being  picked  and 
the  crop  is  short  in  most  localities.  Grain  has  ripened  fast 
during  the  week,  and  the  wheat  harvest  will  be  in  full  blast 
in  a  few  days. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  County  (Ballard). — Barley  heading  has 
begun.  (Santa  Maria)--Headiug  is  being  done  in  some  few 
places.  Beans  and  all  summer  crops  are  doing  well.  Fruit 
prospects  are  very  light. 

Ventura  County  (Saticoyl. — Weather  good  for  beaDS  and 
corn,  as  there  has  been  a  few  nights  of  fog;  but  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  has  been  hot.  (Santa  Paula) — Owing  to  the 
very  unusual  hot  weather,  beans  on  unirrigated  ground  are 
not  doing  well;  but  where  they  can  be  irrigated,  a  good  crop 
is  looked  for.    The  prospects  for  walnuts  are  fair. 

OnANfiE  County  (Tustin).--Last  half  of  week  very  hot. 
Barley  harvest  is  in  full  blast  and  is  of  good  quality. 

Los  Anoeles  County  (Compton). — The  corn  prospects  have 
improved  owing  to  the  more  favorable  weather  for  that  crop 
during  the  past  week.  (Downey). — The  alfalfa  fields  are  doing 
splendid  in  this  vicinity  and  the  crop  will  be  a  large  one. 
(Pomona) — The  warm  weather  is  very  trying  on  sugar  beets 
and  is  very  destructive  to  them  on  the  high  and  dry  sandy  up- 
land soil,  the  ripe  apricots  are  also  suffering  from  the  excess- 
ive heat;  peaches,  plums  and  apricots  will  be  light. 

Riverside  County. — At  Riverside  navels  are  dropping  badly 
tespecially  on  trees  that  were  in  full  growth  when  the  spring 
rost  came.  The  seedlings  and  bloods,  however,  show  far  less 
°f  the  dropping.  Indeed,  some  of  these  are  heavily  set  with 
young  fruit  that  appears  to  have  passed  the  danger  point.  It 
is  probable  that  the  young  orchards  just  coming  into  bearing 
may  furnish  enough  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  of  the  older 
trees,  and  that  the  total  crop  of  navels  will  be  fully  up  to  that 
of  the  present  year,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  considerable  of 
the  young  fruit. 

Coast  Count ie». 

Humboldt  County  (Eureka). — Cool  mornings  with  warm 
sunny  days  and  enough  rain  to  moisten  the  ground  and  keep 
the  earth  soft;  all  farm  work  has  progressed  favorably;  the 
fruit  crop  is  doing  well  and  it  is  said  that  the  apple  crop  will 
be  one  of  the  best  in  many  years. 

Monterey  County  (Jolon).— Farmers  are  busy  mowing.  The 
barley  crop  is  a  good  one.  (Gonzales). — Haying  time  is  over 
and  the  ranchers  are  all  out  with  the  headers.  The  straw 
is  very  short  in  many  fields,  but  the  heads  are  of  fair  length 
and  the  grain  is  of  good  quality;  there  has  not  been  more  than 
enough  hay  cut  for  home  consumption. 

Mountain  Counties. 

Lassen  County  (Susanville). — From  the  appearance  of  the 
trees  there  will  be  a  pretty  good  crop  of  cherries. 

Shasta  County — The  harvesting  of  hay  is  well  advanced, 
and  crops  have  made  great  improvement  during  the  week. 
(Anderson). — Farmers  all  busy  haying  and  the  crop  will  be  the 
largest  in  years. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Lemon  in  Southern  California. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Southern  California 
Pomological  Society,  B.  A.  Woodford  of  North  On- 
tario read  an  interesting  paper  upon  lemon  growing 
south  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains,  but  the  state- 
ments he  makes  are  interesting  in  all  the  citrus- 
fruit  regions  of  the  State. 

The  Old  a nd  the  New  in  Lemons. — In  the  earlier 
history  of  citrus  fruits  in  California  the  planting  of 
the  lemon,  other  than  for  local  use,  seems  not  to 
have  been  considered  advisable.  There  were,  in 
some  localities,  settings  worthy  of  the  name  of  "  or- 
chard," but  it  is  only  within  the  last  decade  that  the 
setting  of  the  lemon  has  reached  large  proportions, 
until  to-day  the  acreage  in  southern  California  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  United  States 
when  these  trees  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  ten 
years. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether,  when  this  acre- 
age has  reached  full  bearing,  the  markets  of  this 
country  will  take  the  fruit  at  a  price  fairly  remuner- 
ative to  the  grower. 

Sicily  and  California. — The  greatest  lemon-pro- 
ducing section  of  the  world  to-day  is  the  island  of 
Sicily.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  compare  our  lemon 
industry  with  theirs,  noting  points  of  similarity, 
especially  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  fruit  as  it 
comes  from  the  tree. 

Their  best  and  smoothest  lemons,  the  first  of  the 
new  crop,  are  picked  in  September,  October,  No- 
vember and  December,  beginning  with  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  in  September  and  increasing 
with  each  month.  The  same  is  true  of  our  fruit 
picked  during  these  months. 

Their  poorest  lemons  and  poorest  keepers  are 
those  cut  in  January,  February,  March  and  April, 
the  cold  and  rainy  season — fruit  for  the  most  part 
yellow  when  picked.  This  also  applies  to  our  fruit 
of  these  pickings.  They  practice  shipping  this  fruit, 
to  be  sold  on  arrival  for  what  it  will  bring,  claiming 
that  it  will  not  keep.  Why  not  do  the  same  with 
ours  ? 

Perhaps  we  will  make  no  mistake  if  we  follow 
their  methods  at  least  as  to  the  time  of  marketing 
the  different  cuts.  As  regards  that  part  of  the  crop 
picked  from  May  1st  to  January  1st  of  each  year, 
we  have  no  cause  to  worry.  Those  lemons  picked 
during  May,  June,  July,  August  and  September  will 
undoubtedly  find  a  ready  sale  in  any  season  at  fair 
prices.  The  fruit  of  October,  November  and  De- 
cember is  of  such  a  character  that  if  prices  are  low 
when  it  is  ready  for  shipment,  it  can  be  successfully 
held,  either  in  California  or  at  the  point  of  consump- 
tion, until  a  fair  price  can  be  obtained. 

What  to  Bo  with  the  Winter  Crop. — The  real  prob- 
lem then  is:  What  to  do  with  the  fruit  picked  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  the  year — the  fruit  that 
is  yellow  or  mostly  so  when  it  comes  from  the  tree, 
and  is  of  poor  keeping  quality. 

In  the  first  place,  can  we  not,  by  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  pruning  knife,  water  and  fertilizer,  and 
by  intelligent  cultivation,  reduce  the  crop  of  this 
season  to  a  minimum  and  correspondingly  increase 
the  crop  of  summer  and  fall  lemons  ?  I  kuow  this  is 
already  done  in  some  instances,  and  the  possibilities 
in  this  line  are  great.  In  some  localities,  where  in 
early  winter  the  cold  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  bloom 
to  biast  and  young  lemons  already  set  to  drop,  this 
may  never  be  possible.  But  such  localities  will  soon 
disappear  from  the  list  of  the  successful  lemon- 
growing  districts,  and  the  more  fortunately  located 
will  produce  the  lemons  of  California. 

Lemon  Freights  and  Tariff. — In  the  second  place, 
we  should  work  together  for  a  lower  freight  rate 
and  a  higher  tariff,  so  that  the  lemons  we  do  have 
during  this  first  four  months  of  the  year  can  be 
placed  on  those  markets  now  taking  large  quanti- 
ties of  Sicily  fruit  and  at  a  price  that  will  at  least 
pay  all  expenses  of  growing,  shipping  and  perhaps 
something  in  the  way  of  interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested in  our  orchards,  which,  with  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  balance  of  the  year,  ought  to  make  lemon 
growing  profitable. 

Advantages  in  the  •California  Lemon. — As  regards 
the  quality  of  our  fruit  compared  with  that  of  Sicily, 
good  reports  come  from  all  quarters.  Our  "fancy" 
lemons  compare  most  favorably  with  their  best 
brands  and  we  should  strive  to  increase  the  percent- 
age of  "fancy"  fruit,  as,  when  other  grades  are 
grown  at  a  loss,  "fancy"  lemons  will  be  produced 
at  a  profit.  We  have  the  advantage  over  the  Sicily 
product  in  producing  a  lemon  more  juicy,  thinner 
skinned  and  freer  from  seeds.  They  are  ahead  of  us 
in  keeping  quality,  due  perhaps  in  a  measure  to  the 
very  fact  that  our  lemon  is  more  juicy,  containing 
more  liquid,  and  on  that  account  more  apt  to  rot. 
It  is  only  a  short  time  since  the  California  lemon 
could  not  be  sold  to  advantage  even  in  San  Francisco, 
while  to-day  the  foreign  lemon  is  practically  un- 
known on  this  coast,  and  from  all  Eastern  points 
come  reports  of  our  successes.  We  are  gradually 
forcing  the  imported  article  back  as  our  own  prod- 
uct increases  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  our  ulti- 


mate success  in  capturing  the  markets  of  the  whole 
United  States.  Some  things  must  be  changed  before 
this  can  be  accomplished.  We  cannot  pay  90  cents 
freight  and  compete  in  New  York  City  with  a  good 
grade  of  foreign  lemons  at  $1.25.  A  readjustment 
of  freights  and  duty  must  take  place  before  we  meet 
such  prices,  but  with  the  strong  American  feeling 
abroad  in  the  land  to-day,  and  the  growth  of  protec- 
tion sentiment,  it  may  not  be  idle  for  us  to  expect 
favorable  legislation  as  to  duty  in  the  near  future, 
and  we  must  put  forth  our  own  efforts  as  to  freights. 

How  to  Succeed. — To  reach  the  desired  goal  we 
must  be  careful  in  our  handling  of  the  lemon  from 
the  setting  of  the  tree  till  the  fruit  is  on  the  car, 
studying  each  step  thoughtfully,  recognizing  and 
correcting  our  mistakes,  meeting  as  lemon  growers 
and  shippers  and  comparing  notes,  each  year  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  a  better  lemon  than  the  year 
before,  working  unitedly  for  lower  freights  and 
higher  duty,  until  success  finally  crowns  our  efforts, 
and  the  markets  of  the  United  States  (the  best  in 
the  world)  are  ours. 

Nomenclature  of  the  Lemon. — Following  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Woodford's  paper  there  was  a  general  dis- 
cussion, which,  as  reported  by  the  Los  Angeles  Cul- 
tivator, shows  some  points  of  interest  to  growers. 
The  Lisbon,  Eureka  and  Villa  Franca  lemons  were 
said  to  be  the  most  profitable,  especially  the  latter. 
B.  O.  Clark  stated  there  was  a  mixture  in  the  no- 
menclature of  lemons.  The  Lisbon  lemon,  or  rather 
the  lemon  which  is  commonly  known  by  that  name 
and  extolled  for  its  good  qualities,  is  not  the  true 
Lisbon,  but  one  which  originated  in  California,  and 
should  be  known  as  the  "Acme."  It  used  to  be 
known  as  the  "Sweet  Rind,"  or  Hale's  seedling. 
By  careful  budding  this  lemon  has  come  to  the  front, 
and  the  name  "  Lisbon  "  has  been  generally  applied 
to  it,  thus  investing  the  Lisbon  with  some  good  qual- 
ities which  it  does  not  possess.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  is  largely  in  the  habit  of  the  tree  and 
the  time  when  they  come  into  bearing,  the  Acme 
bearing  at  two  years,  while  the  Lisbon  usually  bears 
at  four  years.  The  fruit  is  very  similar.  The  Acme 
is  a  more  upright  grower,  has  fewer  thorns  and  is  of 
much  less  spreading  habit.  Mr.  Clark  stated  he  had 
known  the  Acme  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  his 
remarks  were  concurred  in  by  others  in  the  hall. 


ARBORICULTURE. 

American  Nut  Growing. 


NUMBER  VI. 


Varieties  of  the  Almond. — It  is  a  very  common  ob- 
servation of  California  growers  that  the  best  almond 
in  any  locality  is  the  seedling  that  originated  there. 
Different  seedlings  in  different  localities  have  im- 
pressed investigators  as  being  much  healthier  than 
any  other  known  varieties  and  as  showing  a  much 
better  leaf  and  ability  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease 
and  insects. 

Commercially,  almonds  are  divided  into  bitter  al- 
monds and  sweet  almonds.  The  bitter  almond  varies 
in  form  and  size,  also  in  thickness  of  shell,  quite  as 
much  as  does  the  sweet  almond.  Seedlings  of  the 
bitter  almond  are  frequently  found  to  produce  nuts 
having  sweet  kernels.  The  -sweet  almonds  are  di- 
vided into  three  general  classes,  namely:  "hard 
shell,"  "soft  shell"  and  "paper  shell."  Between 
these  classes  are  unnumbered  variations  of  thickness 
and  form  of  shell.  There  is  a  form  of  hard-shell  al- 
mond grown  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Eastern  States 
which  is  quite  similar  in  appearance  to  the  stone  of 
the  peach.  This  is  sparingly  bought  by  druggists, 
but  has  no  more  market  value  than  peach  stones, 
except  in  localities  where  it  is  preferred  as  seed  from 
which  to  grow  stocks  for  budding.  Among  paper 
shells  there  are  recognized  two  kinds — the  true 
paper  shell  and  what  may  be  called  a  false  paper 
shell.  The  false  paper  shell  has  quite  two  distinct 
shells,  the  outer  one  sometimes  adhering  to  the  hull, 
but  more  often  remaining  attached  to  the  nut  when 
the  hull  is  removed.  The  paper  shells  bring  nearly 
double  the  price  of  soft  shells,  while  the  hard  shells 
are  sold  only  in  limited  quantities  and  at  lower 
prices. 

Varieties  Modified  Ly  Local  Conditions. — Varietal 
forms  are  yet  so  inconstant  among  the  seedling  al- 
monds of  the  Pacific  slope  that  the  investigator  will 
find  himself  much  puzzled  in  determining  varieties 
by  an  inspection  of  the  nuts  alone.  Specimens  of 
Nonpareil  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  received  by  the  Divis- 
ion of  Pomology  in  two  consecutive  years  showed 
such  marked  differences  that  they  were  returned  to 
A.  T.  Hatch,  with  the  query  whether  there  had  not 
been  some  mistake  in  the  labels  accompanying  them. 
He  replied:  "  The  samples  of  almonds  returned  by 
you  have  just  been  received,  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  samples  of  1891  and  1892  are  as  represented  in 
each  case — those  marked  'Nonpareil'  in  1891  and  in 
1892  are  both  Nonpareil.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  difference  comes  from  the  dif- 
ference in  the  ages  of  the  trees,  and  in  the  difference 
of  locality,  more  than  the  difference  in  age  alone. 
The  younger  trees  make  more  hulls  and  less  perfect 
shells  than  older  trees  do.  Further,  those  sent  in 
1891  were  grown  in  a  cooler  climate  and  within  the 


influence  of  the  winds  from  the  sea,  namely,  in  Solano 
county,  while  the  samples  of  1892  were  grown  in 
Butte  county."  The  importance  to  the  grower  of  a 
closer  varietal  study  and  selection  of  types  for  propa- 
gating is  made  apparent  by  the  demands  of  confec- 
fectioners  for  very  close  grading  of  the  nuts  offered 
for  sale.  The  American-grown  nuts  in  Eastern  mar- 
kets have  hitherto  been  lacking  in  this  regard,  and 
though  many  of  our  seedlings  are  of  the  very  highest 
quality,  their  price  suffers  for  want  of  sufficiently 
close  grading. 

VARIETIES  GROWN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Blowers  (Blower's  Languedoc). — Grown  by  R.  B. 
Blowers,  of  Woodland,  Cal.  ;  fine  nut ;  tree  good  ; 
regular  bearer. — Wickson. 

Brier  (Briers  Languedoc). — Originated  with  the 
late  W.  W.  Brier,  Centerville,  Cal;  medium  sized, 
soft,  light-colored  shell ;  sweet  and  delicate  flavor  ; 
good  bearer  ;  blossoms  resist  quite  severe  frosts. — 
Wickson. 

Drake  (Drake's  Seedling).  —  Originated  with  Mr. 
Drake,  of  Suisun,  Cal.;  of  the  Languedoc  class  ;  very 
prolific  and  a  regular,  abundant  bearer. — Wickson. 

A.  T.  Hatch  says:  "The  Drake  seedling  has  a 
rather  round  kernel  and  very  plump,  most  of  them 
having  double  kernels,  with  a  shell  like  our  Califor- 
nia Languedoc.  It  originated  as  a  sucker  from  the 
root  stock  of  a  nectarine  tree,  the  top  of  which  had 
died.    The  tree  has  a  rather  spreading  inclination." 

El  Supremo. — A  seedling  grown  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Wolfskill,  a  neighbor  of  A.  T.  Hatch.  "  A  very  thin- 
shelled  almond  with  a  large  kernel,  the  skin  covering 
the  kernel  being  brown  and  very  sweet.  The  tree  is 
inclined  to  take  a  symmetrical  form  with  very  little 
pruning. " — Hatch. 

Golden  State. — Originated  by  Webster  Treat,  of 
Davisville,  Cal.;  a  medium-sized,  soft-shelled  nut, 
somewhat  larger  than  Languedoc  ;  kernel  full,  gen- 
erally single,  and  with  smooth  skin  ;  the  nut  is  said 
to  part  readily  from  the  hull,  and,  if  not  promptly 
picked,  drops  out  ;  it  is  said  to  ripen  four  or  five 
weeks  earlier  than  Languedoc  and  Tarragona. 

Grosse  Tend  re  (Improved  Lunguidoe). — A  soft-shelled 
nut,  above  medium  in  size,  with  a  good  many  double 
kernels  ;  recently  imported  from  the  province  of 
Languedoc,  in  southern  France ;  as  hardy  as  the 
common  Languedoc. — Gillet. 

Harriott  (Commercial). — A  long,  large,  soft-shell ; 
kernel  generally  single,  sweet  and  good  ;  originated 
at  Visalia,  Tulare  county,  Cal.,  and  is  reported  to  be 
a  sure-cropper  there  ;  the  tree  is  very  stocky,  with 
large  leaves,  that  hang  on  so  long  that  it  has  been 
described  as  almost  evergreen. — Leonard  Coates. 

I X L. — Large,  broad,  soft-shelled  ;  kernel  gener- 
ally single,  plump  ;  nut  hulls  easily ;  tree  upright, 
symmetrical  with  little  pruning  ;  originated  with  A. 
T.  Hatch. 

King  (King's  Soft  Shell). — Originated  at  San  Jose  ; 
shell  very  thin  and  soft ;  regular  and  abundant  bear- 
er.— Wickson. 

Languedoc. — Introduced  to  California  as  early  as 
1853  and  by  later  importations  ;  now  very  generally 
superseded  by  the  California  seedlings ;  a  short, 
soft-shell  nut,  with  plump,  sweet  kernel  ;  where  it 
succeeds,  the  tree  has  a  habit  of  bearing  heavy  and 
light  crops  in  alternate  years  ;  Charles  H.  Shinn 
thinks  that  the  Languedoc  is  incapable  of  perfect 
self-fertilization,  though  its  blossoms  contain  both 
stamens  and  pistils ;  it  is  found  to  yield  larger  crops 
when  planted  in  proximity  to  thrifty  seedlings  than 
it  does  when  planted  by  itself  in  solid  blocks  ;  at 
Chico,  Cal.,  large  trees  of  this  variety,  18  to  20  years 
old,  are  reported  to  yield  an  average  annual  crop  of 
one  sack  (80  pounds)  of  nuts  ;  large  quantities  of  this 
almond  are  imported  from  France. 

La  Prima. — A  paper-shell,  originated  by  A.  T. 
Hatch  ;  nut  large  ;  kernel  single  and  of  excellent 
quality  ;  tree  not  so  upright  in  growth  as  I  X  L  or 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  but  more  so  than  Nonpareil. 

Lewelling  (Lewelling's  Prolific). — Originated  with 
the  late  John  Lewelling;  tree  is  a  great  bearer  ;  of 
drooping  habit ;  nut  large  and  good  ;  soft-shell ;  hull 
free. — Leonard  Coates. 

McCoy. — Originated  near  Suisun,  Cal.  ;  rather 
small  and  hull  adheres,  but  a  regular  bearer. — Wick- 
son. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra. — A  paper-shell  ;  originated  with  A. 
T.  Hatch,  as  a  sucker  from  the  seedling  stock  of  a 
budded  almond  tree  ;  nut  large  and  long  ;  a  heavy 
and  regular  bearer  ;  it  hulls  freely  ;  tree  similar  to 
that  of  I  X  L  ;  an  upright  grower. 

Nonpareil. — One  of  A.  T.  Hatch's  paper-shells  ; 
this  was  also  found  as  a  sucker  growing  from  the 
stock  of  a  budded  tree  ;  nut  thin,  broad  ;  kernel  sin- 
gle, large,  broad,  smooth,  excellent  ;  tree  has  slen- 
der twigs  of  rather  drooping  character. 

Pride  (  Pride  of  the  Market). — Nut  large,  smooth, 
bright,  false  paper-shell  ;  kernel  quite  large,  often 
double,  somewhat  wrinkled  and  of  good  flavor ;  a 
self-huller,  that  needs  no  bleaching  or  other  treat- 
ment ;  originated  with  Fish  &  Son,  Stillwater,  Cal. 

Princess. — A  soft-shell  nut  of  medium  size  ;  self- 
huller;  kernel  plump,  smooth,  good;  somewhat 
grown  in  Florida. 

Tarragona. — An  old  variety  of  the  Spanish  type, 
formerly  largely  grown  ;  a  good  bearer  and  a  free- 
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huller  ;  nut  large  ;  shell  thick,  but  rather  soft ;  ker- 
nel broad,  considerably  wrinkled  ;  flavor  less  sweet 
than  the  paper  shells. 

IMPORTED  ALMOND  VARIETIES. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  our  almond  importa- 
tions come  from  France,  Italy  and,  Spain.  Under 
existing  tariff  rates  (which  are  5  cents  per  pound  on 
almonds  not  shelled  and  7i  cents  per  pound  on 
shelled  almonds),*  it  is  found  to  be  cheaper  to  im- 
port the  shelled  rather  than  the  unshelled  article. 
Two  and  one-half  pounds  of  the  nuts  are  required  to 
yield  one  pound  of  shelled  almonds,  which  makes  the 
net  duty  12*  cents  per  pound  of  meats,  if  imported 
in  shells,  against  7*  cents  per  pound  for  those  im- 
ported without  shells.  Among  importers  the  differ- 
ent grades  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
ports  from  which  they  come.  It  is  probable  that  in 
some  cases  several  varieties  are  included  under  a 
single  name,  but  from  lack  of  access  to  specimens 
with  shells  and  of  more  definite  information  concern- 
ing them,  only  an  enumeration  of  the  names  as  they 
are  found  in  the  market,  with  brief  references  to 
their  quality,  is  possible  at  this  time. 

Alicante. — Has  large,  broad  kernels  of  excellent 
quality.    From  Alicante,  Spain. 

Bari,  or  Albruzzi. — From  the  mainland  of  Italy, 
shipped  from  Bari  or  Livorno.  Our  specimens  were 
much  broken  when  received.  The  kernels  are  irregu- 
lar in  size  and  form,  but  of  excellent  quality — grad- 
ing with  Jordan  and  Alicante  in  this  respect. 

Canary. — From  Canary  Islands.  Kernel  short, 
plump,  uniform  ;  quite  ordinary. 

Jordan. — This  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  "  jardin,"  and  signifies  simply  "  garden ''  al- 
mond. They  are  imported  only  as  kernels,  princi- 
pally from  Malaga,  Spain,  and  bring  the  highest 
price  in  our  market,  often  from  8  to  10  cents  per 
pound  more  than  others.  The  kernels  are  single, 
narrow,  long  and  plump,  and  are  rubbed  or  cleaned 
in  some  way  before  shipping.  Specimens  received 
from  Malaga,  through  the  kindness  of  Charles  Heath, 
United  States.Consul  at  Catania,  show  this  variety 
to  have  a  dense,  thick,  hard  shell.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  production  of  this  almond  has  been  at- 
tempted in  California.  The  effort  seems  worth  mak- 
ing, on  account  of  the  high  price  of  the  product. 

Province. — These  are  received  from  Marseilles  and 
Bordeaux.  They  are  smaller  than  those  from  Spain, 
and  are  long  in  form,  with  white  meat. 

Sicily. — Received  from  Messina.  The  kernels  are 
plump,  often  double,  and  irregular  in  size  and  form. 
As  found  in  the  markets,  these  are  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  sweet  and  bitter  kernels  ;  but  whether 
thus  grown,  or  whether  the  mixing  is  done  by  the 
shippers,  we  have  not  determined. 

Valencia. — As  received  by  us,  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  Alicante.  They  come  from  Valencia,  Spain. 

*  These  rates  are  reduced  by  the  tariff  act  of  1MM  to  3  cents  per 
pound  on  almonds  not  shelled,  and  5  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  al- 
monds. At  the  present  time,  December,  1895,  therefore,  the  net  duty 
on  almond  meats  per  pound  is  7- .  cents  if  imported  in  the  shells, 
against  5  cents  per  pound  if  imported  without  the  shells. 
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Onion  Culture. 


NL  MBEK  II. 

Continuing  the  account  of  onion  growing  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  come  to 
the  preparation  of  the  soil. 

/'lull  ing,  Harrowing  and  Hulling. — Fall  plowing  is 
preferable  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  should 
be  deferred  as  late  as  possible.  Any  manure  which 
has  been  previously  applied  should  be  short  enough 
to  allow  the  plow  to  turn  it  entirely  under  the  sur- 
face. The  character  of  the  soil  will  determine  the 
proper  depth  for  plowing  If  the  land  is  rich,  loose 
and  friable  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  more  inches,  there 
is  little  danger  of  plowing  too  deep.  It  is  never  de- 
sirable to  turn  up  a  stiff,  heavy  subsoil  in  preparing 
ground  for  onions,  for  this  invariably  diminishes  the 
yield,  renders  cultivation  more  difficult  and  requires 
more  frequent  tilling.  Fall  plowing  is  especially  de- 
sirable with  new  soils,  pastures  and  clover  sods.  It 
hastens  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing  of  winter  and  early  spring 
thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil.  The  ground  also  can 
usually  be  worked  sooner  in  the  spring,  which  is  a 
great  desideratum  in  sections  where  it  is  important 
to  sow  the  seed  or  set  the  bulbs  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

No  labor  necessary  to  put  the  soil  in  a  thoroughly 
fine  condition  should  be  spared.  A  disk  harrow  is 
almost  indispensable  if  clods  and  lumps  are  numer- 
ous. The  roller  and  this  implement  may  be  used 
alternately  with  advantage.  A  disk  harrow  which 
contains  a  large  number  of  small  disks  is  excellent 
to  follow  one  with  larger  disks,  but  the  ordinary 
smoothing  harrows  will  answer  the  purpose  on  many 
soils.  After  thorough  harrowing  a  plank  drag  should 
be  employed  to  level  the  surface  and  make  it  smooth 
Tor  planting.  With  the  many  improved  cultivating 
implements  at  the  gardener's  command  it  is  not 


necessary  to  use  the  rake  on  plats  larger  than  the 
kitchen  garden. 

The  Seed. — It  is  impossible  to  secure  satisfactory 
results  without  seed  of  superior  quality.  Growers 
sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  purchasing  seed  of 
uncertain  vitality  because  it  is  cheap.  The  cost  of 
seed  is  a  small  item  compared  with  the  other  ex- 
penditures necessary  for  a  profitable  crop,  and  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  by  pur- 
chasing inferior  seed  is  always  injudicious. 

Several  methods  are  employed  to  determine  the 
vitality  of  onion  seed.  Actual  planting  in  the  hot- 
bed or  greenhouse  is  frequently  employed.  Another 
plan  is  to  place  a  few  seeds  on  a  wooden  cloth  or 
moist  cotton  and  to  note  the  number  germinating. 

Growing  Onions  from  Seed  Sown  in  the  Fi<  Id.  —The 
great  bulk  of  onions  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  grown  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  ground.  If  the 
soil  is  very  fertile  and  especially  well  adapted  to 
onion  culture,  very  large  yields  may  be  secured  by 
this  method.  An  Ohio  grower  reports  that  he  se- 
cured an  average  yield  of  over  800  bushels  per  acre 
in  1895,  while  some  acres  produced  more  than  1000 
bushels. 

The  American  sorts,  such  as  Yellow  Danvers,  Red 
Wethersfield,  White  Globe  and  many  other  varie- 
ties, are  almost  exclusively  grown  by  this  method  in 
the  north.  American  onions,  and  also  those  of  for- 
eign origin,  are  produced  from  seed  sown  in  the  field 
in  California  and  many  of  the  Southern  States.  The 
summer  season  of  California  and  of  the  South  is  of 
sufficient  duration  to  allow  the  foreign  varieties  to 
mature,  but  it  is  important  to  select  soils  which 
rarely  suffer  from  drought  in  these  warmer  locali- 
ties or  the  bulbs  will  ripen  before  they  have  attained 
the  proper  size.  Oemler,  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  re- 
ports having  raised  the  Giant  Rocca  at  the  rate  of 
1050  bushels  per  acre. 

Sowing. — Earliness  in  sowing  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  especially  in  the  South,  where  the  bulbs 
should  attain  the  largest  possible  size  before  the  ad- 
vent of  very  hot  weather.  The  soil  should  be  har- 
rowed and  rendered  fit  for  sowing  the  first  day  that 
it  is  dry  enough  to  use  implements.  The  seed  may 
be  sown  by  hand  or  with  a  garden  drill.  If  the  soil 
is  in  the  proper  condition,  about  four  pounds  of  seed 
should  be  used  to  the  acre,  which  will  require  twelve 
to  fourteen  seeds  per  foot 

Foreign-grown  seed  does  not  germinate  so  readily 
as  American  seed,  hence  a  larger  quantity  should  be 
used  in  order  to  secure  a  full  stand.  One-half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  is  the  proper  depth  to  sow 
in  most  soils,  although  an  inch  is  not  too  deep  if  the 
ground  is  sandy  or  very  loose.  Cultivating  and 
weeding  is  more  easily  accomplished  when  deep  sow- 
ing is  practiced,  but  part  of  the  soil  must  be  drawn 
away  from  the  bulbs  when  they  begin  to  bottom,  un- 
less the  ground  is  so  light  that  it  will  not  prevent 
the  proper  development  of  the  onions. 

The  drills  should  be  made  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches  apart.  If  a  garden  drill  is  used,  which  is  al- 
ways economy  on  large  plantations,  a  trial  should 
first  be  made  on  a  clean  floor  to  regulate  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  dropped.  A  marker  attachment  to  the 
drill  is  valuable  in  marking  straight  rows.  This  is 
an  important  matter,  for  straight  rows,  with  a  uni- 
form distance  between  them,  greatly  add  to  the  at- 
traction of  the  field  and  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
wheel  hoe.  A  line  may  be  stretched  as  a  guide  by 
which  to  drill  the  first  row.  If  the  spaces  become 
irregular  as  the  operation  proceeds,  the  rows  should 
be  straightened  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  the 
line. 

Transplanting. — Transplanting  consists  simply  in 
sowing  the  seed  under  glass  early  in  the  season  (or  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  fall)  and  transferring  the 
young  plants  to  the  field.  Experiments  have  demon- 
strated that  the  transplanting  system  has  many  ad- 
vantages, the  most  important  of  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  increase  in  yield.  This  increase  is  due  to  several 
causes.  The  plants  receive  a  good  start  under  glass 
before  they  are  set  in  the  field,  and  thus  have  the 
full  advantage  of  the  cool  spring  weather,  which  is 
most  favorable  to  rapid  growth;  when  sown  in  the 
field,  a  month  or  more  is  consumed  before  the  plants 
are  fairly  started.  This  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration in  the  South,  where  the  hot,  dry  weather 
may  arrive  very  soon.  Transplanting,  if  properly 
performed,  always  secures  a  full  stand,  which  is  un- 
certain where  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  open  ground. 
Pulling  the  plants  results  in  more  or  less  root  prun- 
ing, and  this  doubtless  exerts  some  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  yield. 

Increased  Weight  from  Transplanting. — Experiments 
at  many  agricultural  experiment  stations  show  how 
material  is  the  increased  yield.  At  the  Ohio  sta- 
tion ten  selected  transplanted  Prize-taker  bulbs 
weighed  8  lbs.  4  ozs. ;  the  same  number  of  bulbs,  not 
transplanted,  4  lbs.  4  ozs.  Pompeii,  transplanted, 
7  lbs.  6  ozs.;  not  transplanted,  4  tbs.  1  oz.  White 
Victoria,  transplanted.  8  tbs.  6  ozs.;  not  trans- 
planted, 3  lbs.  7  ozs.  Yellow  Danvers,  transplanted, 
5  tbs.;  not  transplanted,  2  tbs.  <>  ozs.  Transplanting 
gave  a  decided  increase  with  each  of  the  fourteen 
varieties  tried,  amounting  to  100  per  cent  in  some 
cases. 

At  the  Michigan  station  transplanted  Prize-taker 
onions  gave  a  yield  of  548  bushels  per  acre,  while 


bulbs  not  transplanted  yielded  only  216  bushels. 
Southport,  transplanted,  296  bushels  per  acre;  not 
transplanted,  172;  Giant  Rocca,  transplanted  556; 
not  transplanted,  110.  Experiments  at  the  Rhode 
Island  station  gave  a  decided  increase  with  Yellow 
Danvers,  Red  Wethersfield  •  and  White  Portugal. 
Red  Wethersfield  onions  transplanted  at  the  Ten- 
nessee station  yielded  823  bushels  per  acre,  while 
those  not  transplanted  produced  at  the  rate  of  206 
bushels.  North  Dakota  station  reports  experiments 
with  several  varieties,  including  Yellow  Danvers,  in 
which  transplanted  onions  gave  an  increase  from 
four  to  five  times  as  great  as  those  not  transplanted. 
This  enormous  increase  in  North  Dakota  is  due  to 
the  abundance  of  rain  during  the  early  spring. 

Early  Maturity. — Earliness  in  maturing  is  no  less 
an  advantage  in  many  sections  than  the  increased 
production.  By  transplanting,  the  large  Spanish 
varieties,  which  are  especially  well  adapted  to  this 
method,  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  the  North, 
where  the  season  is  not  long  enough  to  raise  large 
bulbs  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  not 
at  all  difficult  in  New  York,  for  example,  to  mature 
Prize-taker  onions  by  August,  at  which  time  the 
bulbs  usually  command  good  prices.  This  point  is 
equally  important  for  Southern  growers.  In  sec- 
tions of  the  South  where  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able, the  bulbs  can  be  easily  matured  by  June,  at 
which  time  small  quantities  bring  remunerative 
prices,  both  on  the  home  and  on  Northern  markets. 
When  the  transplanting  method  is  followed  the  bulbs 
are  always  uniform  in  size.  This  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, resulting  in  better  prices  and  entirely  eliminat- 
ing the  small-sized  picklers. 


Cactus  Growing  in  California. 

California  has  many  devotees  of  the  cactus  family 
of  plants,  and  many  a  small  greenhouse  has  yielded  a 
vast  amount  of  pleasure  and  instruction.  We  do  not 
recall  at  the  moment  any  local  account  of  cactus 
growing  in  the  open  air  in  this  State,  and  are 
pleased  to  take  such  from  the  writing  of  Eleanor  M. 
Lucas  of  Pleasanton  in  the  California  Garden,  a  jour- 
nal recently  established  at  San  Jose  and  edited  by 
i  Mrs.  Imogene  Johnson,  recently  president  of  the  Los 
Gatos  Floral  Society. 

California  Conditions  for  Cactus  Growing. — In  this 
State,  especially,  cacti  should  be  popular.  Our  mild 
climate  is  most  favorable  to  their  culture  and,  as  a 
rule,  promotes  a  luxuriant  and  healthy  growth.  It 
has  been  slow  work  to  popularize  the  idea  that  a 
cactus  is  an  ornamental  or  beautiful  object,  but 
I  though  progress  has  been  slow,  cactus  culture  is 
slowly  gaining.  My  cactus  beds  are  an  ever  contin- 
uous series  of  transformations.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  mouths  in  the  year — from  November  until 
March — the  beds  present  a  kaleidoscope  of  glowing 
shapes  and  colors;  and  these  exceptive  months  are 
filled  with  blossoms  of  the  epiphyllums  and  phyllos, 
growing  in  the  house.  Therefore,  with  truth,  we 
may  claim  the  cactus  blossoms  all  the  year.  But  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  of  those  varieties  which  may 
be  bedded  out  in  the  open,  and  there  left  to  increase 
in  size  and  beauty  from  year  to  year.  Many  varie- 
ties will  endure  considerable  cold;  here  the  mercury 
sometime  falls  as  low  as  24°  above  zero,  with  the  al- 
ternate freezing  and  thawing  so  fatal  to  many  plants. 

The  Cactus  Beds. — My  cactus  beds  are  elevated  to 
afford  thorough  drainage.  No  matter  how  cacti  are 
grown,  whether  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground,  an 
essential  feature  to  their  success  is  a  well-drained, 
porous  soil.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  or  ill  drained,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  excavate  to  the  depth  of  several  feet 
and  fill  the  trench  thus  formed  with  sand.  The 
plants  require  very  little  fertilizer,  especially  when 
grown  in  the  open.  If  the  soil  is  rich  it  will  cause  a 
rapid  but  weakly  growth,  and  in  time  the  plant  will 
literally  "go  to  pieces."  As  to  watering,  that  bug- 
bear to  the  amateur:  After  a  plant  is  well  estab- 
lished, water  as  you  would  other  plants;  in  the  open 
they  receive  all  the  rain  during  winter  months,  and 
I  irrigate  in  summer. 

For  bold  effects  the  opuntias  are  the  best;  they 
make  a  brilliant  show  of  colors,  and  may  be  posed  in 
picturesque  masses.  But  for  grouping  among  rock 
work,  my  favorites  are  the  mamillarias,  echinocacti, 
echinocerei  and  echinopsis. 

An  Artistic  Arrangement. — One  can  form  such  artis- 
tic arrangements  with  these  plants.  Here  is  an  ob- 
long bed,  built  up  with  huge  masses  of  rocks.  In 
the  center  is  a  large  cluster  of  plants — a  new  mamil- 
laria — with  dense  golden  spines,  forming  a  dazzling 
network  over  the  plant.  In  close  juxtaposition  are  a 
few  "rainbows"  (E.  Cerent  rigidissimus)  beautifully 
netted  with  carmine  and  creamy  yellow  spines, 
pressed  close  to  the  plants,  and  covered  with  dozens 
of  their  cottony-like  buds,  which  will  expand  into 
large  blossoms,  a  rich  magenta  melting  into  white; 
close  by  are  the  pure  white,  lace-like  columns  of  E. 
Cereus  pectinatus.  At  one  corner  is  an  E.  Cactus  cylin- 
draceus,  with  its  long,  exquisitely  colored  spines — a 
shade  of  carmine — standing  out  in  all  directions,  and 
at  the  opposite  side  is  the  "fish-hook  cactus "  (E. 
Cactus  Wislizeni),  with  broad  spines  terminating  in 
hooks.    Here  is  the  low  bright-green  cushion-like 
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plant  of  E.  Cactus  Texensis,  with  clusters  of  broad 
light  spines  and  lovely  blossoms  shading  from  a  faint, 
soft  blush  to  a  deep  rose,  the  petals  beautifully  fim- 
briated. Flanking  E.  Cactus  longihamatus,  with  its 
long  yellow  and  carmine  spines,  is  E.  Cactus  Trollieti, 
nearly  all  its  spines  pointing  heavenward  and  inclin- 
ing toward  the  plant,  the  spines  shaded  black,  lav- 
ender and  grey;  while  E.  Cereus  chloranthus  produces 
a  bright  spot,  with  its  elongated  stems  armed  with 
fine  crimson  and  white  spines,  its  peculiar  greenish 
flowers  giving  an  added  interest.  E.  Cereus  con- 
glomerates opposite  has  formidable  white  spines  with 
a  silver  shine  upon  them,  which  when  young  are  a 
gleaming  pink. 

Here  is  also  the  dainty  E.  Cactus  Le  Contii,  over 
whose  white  spines  flows  a  pinkish  tinge;  and  the 
ever  variable  E.  Cereus  Engelmanni,  with  its  spines 
of  many  colors — white,  yellow,  red,  brown  and  black; 
E.  Cactus  horizonthalonius,  with  its  stiff,  bold  spines, 
the  delicate  coloring  of  plant  and  silvery  sheen  of  the 
pink  blossoms  giving  a  touch  of  grace  to  its  robust 
beauty.  E.  Cactus  Vimaga  is  conspicuous  for  its 
compact  and  regular  shape  and  brilliant  color;  and 
here  is  E.  Cactus  viridcsceus,  its  greenish  yellow  blos- 
soms appropriately  set  in  a  mass  of  brilliant  spines; 
and  the  modest  E.  Cactus  Lophothele,  graying-green 
in  color,  widely  grooved,  and  studded  with  short, 
golden  spines,  although  not  so  showy,  is  a  pretty, 
odd  plant.  E.  Cereus  dasycanthus  has  a  glory  of  its 
own  now.  The  dull  pink  spines  are  a  contrast  to  the 
large  satiny  yellow  blossoms  that  merge  into  white 
at  the  tip  and  into  pale  green  at  the  base  of  the  pet- 
als; the  star-shaped  stigmas  of  dull  olive  green  look 
like  points  of  plush.  While  here  and  anon  gleam  the 
tall  stately  golden  shafts  of  Cereus  Emory.  The  dec- 
orative effect  is  further  enhanced  by  the  little  mamil- 
larias,  placed  at  intervals  like  sparkling  jewels;  M. 
Fusilla,  with  spines  silvery  white  and  lustrous  like 
spun  glass;  M.  Wildiana,  which  glistens  with  the  lus- 
ter and  color  of  gold  filagree;  M.  applanta,  so  unob- 
trusive in  its  quiet  beauty,  studded  with  faint  flesh- 
colored  gem-like  blossoms,  and  its  near  relatives  M. 
Applanata  hemisph  erica,  and  M.  A.  Heyderi,  both  flat- 
growing  plants,  depressed  in  the  center  and  produc- 
ing their  delicately  tinted  flowers  in  rings  about  the 
plant  in  an  effective  manner,  which  are  followed  by 
brilliant  red  seed-pods;  M.  Odieriana,  with  dainty, 
overlapping  spines  thatching  the  fresh  green  plant 
with  a  silvery  network,  starred  with  daisy-like  blos- 
soms of  rosy  pink.  M.  ubcrformis,  with  long  fresh 
green  tubercles  tipped  with  shining  white  bristling 
stars,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  species.  The 
tubercles  are  very  far  apart  and  usually  long,  the 
upper  part  of  plant  being  covered  with  a  white, 
downy  substance,  and  as  the  tubercles  grow  it  is 
carried  along  their  upper  edges  to  the  tip,  so  that 
the  tubercles  have  the  appearance  of  being  lined 
with  the  softest  of  white  fur.  All  are  striking  con- 
trasts of  form,  color  and  size,  producing  obvious  and 
beautiful  harmony  as  a  whole.  It  is  impossible  to 
write  specifically  in  one  article  of  the  many  varieties 
in  this  bed  alone;  but  I  must  mention  another  genus 
which  is  very  interesting.  This  is  the  echinopsis; 
its  endurance  is  one  of  its  most  valuable  character- 
istics. From  early  spring  until  frost  the  flowers  are 
presented  in  their  lovely  form  and  coloring,  so  re- 
markably pure  and  intense. 

A  Solid  Bed. — Just  now  a  bed  of  Echinopsis  Eyreisii 
is  lovely  in  all  their  perfection  of  pure  spirituality, 
filling  the  air  with  their  delicious  and  wonderful  fra- 
grance. The  blossoms  are  very  fragile,  snowy  white, 
funnel  formed,  the  inner  surface  having  an  ethereal 
silvery  sheen,  with  deep  throat  lined  with  a  downy 
fringe  touched  with  faint  tints  of  yellow;  while  E. 
Mullen'  has  the  faintest  pink  blossoms,  delicately 
tinted  with  deeper  shadings. 

One  cannot  help  but  admire  a  collection  of  cacti,  so 
unique  in  shape,  splendid  in  form,  rich  in  coloring, 
and  handsome  in  decoration.  It  is  a  source  of  won- 
der to  the  uninitiated  to  see  what  a  magnificent  dec- 
orative effect  may  be  kept  up  month  after  month, 
the  blossoms  presenting  an  opalescent  sea  of  beauty, 
shimmering  and  glinting  and  glowing  in  a  manner 
known  words  could  never  adequately  describe. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

The  local  papers  have  decided  advantages  in  secur- 
ing accounts  of  the  most  successful  local  experience 
in  the  different  agricultural  arts  practiced  in  their 
regions,  and  we  rejoice  when  we  see  our  esteemed 
interior  exchanges  labor  in  this  field.  It  adds  great- 
ly to  the  dissemination  of  information  which  will 
help  everyone.  The  Fresno  Republican  has  recently 
done  very  well  in  offering  a  prize  for  essays  on  local 
poultry  keeping,  and  the  essay  which  secured  the  re- 
ward will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  in  the  feathered 
lines.  It  is  written  by  "Marjorie,"  who  should  cer- 
tainly have  given  a  real  name  to  so  good  an  effort. 

Selection  of  Fowls  and  Range.— In  raising  poultry, 
keep  them  healthy  and  improve  them.  It  can  be  done 
very  easily  by  adopting  some  systematic  rules.  The 
house  should  be  good  and  warm.    Avoid  damp  floors 


and  afford  a  flood  of  sunlight.  The  best  fence  is  made  of 
wire  netting,  as  it  will  not  harbor  vermin  as  a  lath 
fence  would  do.  Select  good,  healthy  fowls  to  begin 
with,  none  to  be  over  three  years  old.  Those  having 
legs  and  combs  smooth,  plump  on  the  breast,  fat  on 
the  back  and  yellow-legged  are  the  best.  A  large 
run  is  necessary  to  keep  fowls  healthy,  and  do  not 
crowd  too  many  in  one  house.  If  you  do,  look  out 
for  disease.  About  25  fowls  are  enough  in  one  house, 
say,  10x12. 

Water  and  Food. — Give  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
plenty  of  water — running  water,  if  possible.  Place 
rusty  nails  or  copperas  in  their  drinking  water,  as 
it  provides  them  with  soluble  iron,  which  is  neces- 
sary. Feed  them  systematically,  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  Scatter  the  food,  so  they  can't  eat  too  fast 
or  without  proper  exercise,  and  do  not  feed  more 
than  they  will  clean  up. 

Give  them  a  variety  of  both  dry  and  cooked  feed, 
cooked  vegetables,  or  milk  and  bran  mixed,  in  the 
morning  and  the  whole  grain  at  night,  except  a  little 
wheat  or  corn  in  the  scratching  places,  to  give  them 
exercise,  if  they  are  penned  up  in  small  quarters.  If 
they  have  a  large  range,  I  consider  feeding  twice  is 
sufficient.  The  best  food  for  egg  producing  is  un- 
doubtedly fresh  meat,  say,  half  an  ounce  per  day  for 
each  hen.  This,  combined  with  about  a  teaspoonful 
of  ground  cayenne  pepper  in  soft  feed,  to  each  dozen 
hens,  with  ground  bone,  shells,  etc.,  will  certainly  in- 
sure a  large  production  of  eggs.  One  can  get"  the 
scraps  of  waste  meat  and  parts  which  are  unsalable 
from  the  butcher  or  slaughter  house  at  small  ex- 
pense. See  that  they  are  provided  with  plenty  of 
gravel,  lime,  and,  I  repeat,  water. 

For  laying  hens  in  winter  there  is  nothing  better 
than  a  liberal  supply  of  milk.  A  pan  of  warm  milk 
with  a  dash  of  pepper  in  it  every  morning  will  do 
much  toward  inducing  hens  to  lay  in  cold  weather. 
In  having  a  large  range,  where  the  fowls  can  pick  up 
bugs,  worms  and  insects,  the  meat  is  not  so  neces- 
sary. 

Army  Worms  and  Eggs. — I  remember  a  few  years 
ago,  during  the  raid  of  the  army  worm  in  the  vine- 
yards, how  the  hens  profited  thereby  and  also 
brought  profit  to  their  owners.  They  had  all  the 
worms  they  could  eat,  and — to  quote  a  Republican 
writer — "they  got  a  hump  on  themselves"  and 
fairly  deluged  us  with  eggs.  The  air  was  full  of 
cackle  and  the  nests  full  of  eggs,  although  I  must  say 
we  did  not  have  much  appetite  for  them.  We  sold 
them.  I  am  not  advocating  army  worms  as  a  regu- 
lar diet  ;  I  only  mention  this  instance  to  show  what 
an  advantage  it  is  to  the  owners  to  allow  their  fowls 
a  large  range,  for  they  keep  the  vineyards  clear  of 
insects,  while  benefiting  themselves. 

Diseases  and  Remedies. — Of  course,  one  has  to  con- 
tend with  various  diseases,  such  as  gapes,  roup, 
cholera,  etc.,  although  these  will  be  lessened  by  ex- 
treme cleanliness. 

For  gapes  perhaps  the  best  remedy  ever  tried  is 
caustic  lime  in  a  dry,  powdered  state.  It  may  be 
either  air  or  water-slaked.  Hold  the  chicken  in  the 
left  hand,  open  its  mouth  with  the  thumb  and  fore- 
ginger  and  with  the  other  hand  drop  a  pinch  of  lime 
into  it.  Hold  it  in  this  position  a  few  seconds,  until 
it  is  obliged  to  breathe,  when  it  will  inhale  some  of 
the  lime,  then  let  it  go.  Another  remedy  is  camphor 
pills.  Camphor  is  a  very  strong  vermifuge,  and  the 
worm  dies.  The  parasite  that  causes  gapes  in  fowls 
is  of  a  red  color  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long.  The  remedies  are  numerous,  but  the  ones  men- 
tioned are  among  the  best.  For  roup,  wash  the 
heads  in  a  solution  of  copperas  water. 

For  cholera,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pub- 
lishes the  following:  For  this  disease  a  very  cheap 
and  most  effective  disinfectant  is  a  solution  made  by 
adding  three  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  to  forty  gal- 
lons of  water,  or  one-fourth  pound  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  three  and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  mixing  evenly 
by  stirring.  The  manure  must  be  first  thoroughly 
scraped  up  and  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
fowls.  A  slight  sprinkling  is  not  sufficient,  but  the 
floors  and  roosts  must  be  thoroughly  saturated  with 
the  solution,  so  that  no  particle  of  dust  escapes." 

Lice  often  cause  annoyance  and  should  be  guarded 
against.  Once  started,  a  whole  house  will  soon  be 
overrun  with  the  pests  and  cause  certain  death  to 
the  young  chicks  if  not  protected.  Put  two  ounces 
of  sulphuret  of  carbon  in  a  bottle  open  at  the  mouth 
and  hang  it  by  a  string  in  the  hen  house.  At  the  end 
of  eight  days  the  bottle  should  be  refilled.  If  you 
want  fowls  to  be  free  from  lice,  you  must  keep  their 
habitation  clean.  Wash  the  roosts  and  bottoms  of 
laying  nests  and  whitewash  once  a  week  in  summer 
and  once  a  month  in  winter. 

Suggestions. — Don't  breed  too  many  kinds  of  fowls 
at  the  same  time,  unless  you  are  going  into  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  Leghorns,  either  white  or  brown,  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best  layers,  but  they  are  too  small 
for  eating  or  for  marketing. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  excel  in  flavor  and  size  and 
are  profitable  for  early  marketing,  also  are  good 
mothers,  while  the  Leghorns  do  not  sit  at  all.  These 
two  varieties  will  afford  pleasure  and  profit  to  their 
owner,  both  excelling  in  their  way.  Common  sense, 
with  patience  and  perseverance,  are  requisite  in 
I  raising  poultry  for  profit. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Analyses  of  Some  California  Creamery  Butter. 


An  address  by  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa,  of  the  State  University,  at 
Fernd ale  and  Areata  meetings  of  Humboldt  county  dairymen,  held 
last  week  under  the  auspices  of  the  California  Dairy  Association. 

Requirements  of  Successful  Butter  Making.—  The 
making  of  butter  is  a  very  easy  matter— almost  any 
one  can  do  it— but  to  produce'  a  first-class  article, 
which  will  pass  muster  with  the  epicure,  keep  fresh 
and  sweet  and  command  the  highest  market  price, 
is  an  entirely  different  proposition.  It  requires  a  vast 
amount  of  experience  and  not  a  little  knowledge. 
The  butter  maker  has  many  rules  to  observe.  Be- 
fore separators  were  in  use  it  required  an  expert  to 
make  good  butter  ;  now  even  much  greater  intelli- 
gence is  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  He 
ought  to  possess  some  chemical  knowledge,  should 
be  versed  to  a  certain  extent  in  physics  and  mechan- 
ics, have  good  judgment  and  a  keen  sense  of  taste 
and  smell. 

In  the  process  of  butter  making  there  are  so  many 
seemingly  minor  points  that  if  not  properly  attended 
to  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  product.  Even 
after  a  first-class  article  is  manufactured  and  a  rep- 
utation gained  the  office  of  butter  maker  is  no  sine- 
cure, for  the  reason  that,  if  in  any  subsequent  lots 
there  is  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  high  quality 
originally  attained,  the  good  name  of  the  place  will 
be  lost.  Hence  the  necessity  of  extreme  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  butter  maker.  New  problems  are 
constantly  presenting  themselves  to  him,  and  at 
times  he  is  unable  to  readily  solve  them.  It  is  then 
that  he  turns  for  aid  to  the  Government  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations.  Without  the  scientific 
help  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  butter  industry, 
butter  making  would  have  advanced  but  little  from 
the  old  and  primitive  methods. 

W/iat  is  Butter  Making  .' — Butter  making  is  prac- 
tically the  proper  manipulating  of  the  fat  particles 
in  the  milk  into  a  homogeneous  mass  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  brine.  It  can  be  made  from  no  other 
fat  or  oil  than  the  fat  of  the  milk.  No  compound 
can  be  so  produced  and  deceive  either  the  butter 
connoisseur  or  the  chemist ;  the  latter  can  invariably 
and  with  unerring  result  detect  the  slightest  admix- 
ture of  other  fats.  Butter  is  composed  of  fat,  water, 
curd  and  salt. 

What  is  Butter  Fat  .'—The  butter  fat,  as  you 
know,  comes  from  the  milk  where  it  exists  in  the 
form  of  small  globules,  which  are  only  discernible  by 
means  of  a  microscope.  The  size  of  these  globules 
varies  greatly,  the  average  diameter  being  about 
nrtoTj  of  an  inch.  A  single  drop  of  milk  will 
contain  about  5,000,000  of  these  globules. 
These  globules  are  held  in  suspension  in  the 
milk,  not  in  solution  ;  they  come  down  from  the  cells 
which  line  the  inside  of  the  milk  ducts  and  flow  down 
as  formed  with  the  milk  serum.  The  milk  first 
drawn  is  poorer  in  fat  than  the  strippings,  because 
the  fat  globules  do  not  travel  as  quickly  as  the 
serum  of  the  milk  in  which  they  are  suspended. 
Professor  Robertson  states  "if  one  finds  sending 
milk  to  a  cheese  factory  a  man  who  is  of  so  modest 
and  retiring  a  disposition  that  he  will  not  keep  at 
home  for  table  use  a  quantity  of  the  average  milk 
given  by  the  cow,  but  always  and  only  the  last  quart, 
his  modesty  should  not  be  respected  or  trusted  too 
far  ;  such  modesty  may  not  be  found  compatible  with 
honesty."  The  fat  of  milk  is  not  composed  of  merely 
one  kind  of  fat  but  consists  of  several.  The  principal 
varieties  are  palmitin,  stearin  and  olein,  which  to- 
gether constitute  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  butter 
fat ;  the  remaining  fats  while  they  are  only  present 
in  small  am»unts  in  the  butter  fat  are  very  im- 
portant as  they  are  the  means  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween butter  fat  and  other  animal  fats  which  contain 
only  palmitin,  stearin  and  olein.  Of  the  three  just 
named  palmitin  and  stearin  are  solid  at  the  ordin- 
ary temperature  while  olein  is  liquid.  Hence  at  the 
same  temperature  a  soft  butter  would  contain  more 
olein  than  a  hard  or  firm  butter.  It  has  been  stated 
that  green  feed  tends  to  produce  a  softer  butter 
than  does  dry  feed  ;  in  other  words,  the  resulting 
butter  would  contain  more  olein  than  that  produced 
by  the  use  of  dry  feed.  This  statement  has  not  been 
borne  out  by  recent  experiments,  still  there  are 
materials  which  influence  the  hardness  of  butter, 
such  as  cottonseed  meal,  etc.  The  amount  of  fat 
usually  found  in  butter  is  about  85  per  cent.  Butter 
could  not  consist  entirely  of  fat,  as  it  would  then 
have  a  greasy  flavor  and  be  decidedly  unpleasant  to 
the  taste  ;  the  water  and  salt  remove  these  objec- 
tionable features. 

Sejiaration  of  the  Butter  Fat. — To  extract  the  fat 
globules  out  of  the  milk  and  manufacture  from  them 
a  firm  butter  possessing  a  fine  aroma  is  the  task  of 
the  butter  maker.  The  method  of  separating  the 
fat,  in  the  form  of  cream,  from  the  milk  is  familiar 
to  you  all  and  is  done  now  always  on  a  large  scale  by 
means  of  the  centrifugal  machines.  There  are  many 
different  styles  and  forms  of  these  machines,  some 
claiming  one  advantage,  some  another.  Several  sets 
of  experiments  have  been  undertaken  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  which  of  the  separators  placed  on  the 
market  was  the  best  or  would  be  the  most  economi- 
cal for  the  dairyman  to  purchase.     Among  the  most 
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reliable  trials  are  those  reported  from  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  by  Prof.  H.  H. 

Wing. 

Comparative  tests  were  made  during  the  years 
1894  and  1895  for  the  purpose  of  carefully  studying 
the  efficiency  of  the  different  sizes  and  styles.  Seven 
separators  were  included  in  the  experiments.  Prof. 
Wing  states  as  a  summary  of  his  investigations  in 
this  direction  that: 

In  regard  to  simplicity  of  construction,  ease  of  cleaning  and 
keeping  in  order  of  the  various  machines,  there  is  no  very 
great  distinction.  Some  of  the  machines  have  points  of  supe- 
riority over  the  others  in  these  respects,  but  none  are  so  com- 
plex in  working  parts  or  so  difficult  of  thorough  cleaning  as  to 
raise  any  considerable  objection  to  their  use. 

The  results  of  all  these  trials  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
separate  the  cream  from  milk  with  a  loss  of  not  more  than  .1 
of  one  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  skimmed  milk. 

That  in  all  probability  there  is  nearly  as  much  difference  in 
efficiency  of  separation  between  different  machines  of  the 
*tinf  make  as  there  is  between  the  different  makes  them- 
selves. 

These  conclusions  have  been  concurred  in  by  those 
who  have  supervised  similar  tests  at  other  experi- 
ment stations. 

Ripening  of  the  Cream. — The  cream,  which  is  noth- 
ing more  than  milk  with  an  exceedingly  high  percent 
nf  fat,  is,  after  being  separated,  ripened  or  soured. 
This  ripening  of  the  cream  is  termed  a  fermentation, 
which  is  due  to  and  caused  by  the  presence  of  micro- 
organisms called  bacteria.  It  is  during  this  period, 
tme  of  the  most  important  in  butter-making,  that 
the  aroma  found  in  the  finished  product  is  developed. 

There  are  several  ways  of  ripening  or  souring  the 
cream:  (1)  Natural  souring,  (2)  By  the  use  of  butter- 
milk, (3)  By  the  use  of  sour  cream,  (4)  By  the  use  of 
skim  milk,  (5)  By  the  use  of  special  ferments  or  pure 
cultures.  The  last  method  is  the  one  by  means  of 
which  the  finest  types  are  made,  as  it  tends  to  ensure 
the  presence  of  only  desirable  bacteria,  which  are 
necessary  for  imparting  to  the  butters  the  fine  flavor 
wished  by  all.  One  of  these  pure  cultures  is  "  B41  '* 
of  commerce,  prepared  by  Prof.  Conn,  to  whom  all 
credit  is  due  for  his  valuable  contributions  to 
dairying. 

Flavors  of  Butter. — The  fine  flavor  of  butter  is 
probably  due  to  the  products  of  decomposition  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  ripening,  for  if  the  process 
is  carried  on  for  too  long  a  time  there  are  produced 
the  strong,  disagreeable  flavors  that  the  butter 
maker  particularly  strives  to  avoid.  These  undesir- 
able flavors  are  due  to  the  butyric  ferment  which  as- 
serts itself  when  the  fermentation  progresses  beyond 
I  he  proper  stage,  previous  to  which  time  only  the 
lactic  ferment  or  bacteria  holds  sway.  The  great 
caution  necessary  during  the  ripening  period  is  hence 
plainly  manifest."  The  rate  of  ripening  is  not  the 
same  at  all  times,  but  the  richer  the  cream  the 
slower  will  be  the  souring  or  fermentation.  The  lab- 
ile fermentation  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  milk 
sugar,  the  amount  of  which  is  quite  small  in  cream; 
a  poor  cream  low  in  fat  content  will  have  more  sugar 
than  a  rich  cream,  and  therefore  there  will  be  a 
greater  development  of  the  lactic  fermentation — 
that  is,  we  might  say  that  the  time  of  ripening  va- 
ries inversely  as  the  milk  sugar  content.  Just  how 
long  the  process  must  last  would  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  for  the  butter  maker  to  solve  were 
it  not  for  the  scientific  help  rendered  him  by  the 
chemist. 

[In  this  connection  Prof.  Jaffa  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  Dr.  Mann's  acid  test  and  compared  it  with 
the  Farrington  alkaline  tablet  test.] 

Composition  <>f  Butter*, — While  all  butters,  except- 
ing sweet  ones,  contain  the  same  ingredients,  that  is, 
fat,  water,  curd  and  salt,  the  amounts  of  the  con- 
stituents will  vary  with  almost  every  sample  of  but- 
ter analyzed,  not  only  with  products  of  the  different 
creameries,  but  with  butter  from  the  same  creamer- 
ies made  at  different  times.  Thus  we  realize  how 
difficult  it  is  to  adopt  a  standard  for  the  composition 
of  butter. 

The  following  are  the  analyses  of  some  premium 
butters  from  the  American  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago 
in  1889.  By  the  co-operation  of  the  Illinois  State 
Hoard  of  Agriculture  and  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
five  samples  were  taken  by  Drs.  Babcock  and  Mann 
from  each  of  nine  lots  of  butter  to  which  first  prizes 
had  been  awarded,  in  as  many  classes,  at  the  expo- 
sition, under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  The  following  table  shows  the  re- 
sults of  the  analyses  of  these  samples  : 


]>F.s<  Hll'TION  ok  Samplks. 


Sweepstakes  Creamery,  gathered 

cream  I  96 

Sweepstakes  Creamery,  whole  milk  94 
Sweepstakes  Dairy 


Si3 
95.5 

5.  First  prize,  from  a  Jersey  cow   91 

91 


4.  Sweepstakes,  from  a  grade  cow . 


6.  First  prize,  from  a  short-horn  cow 

7.  First  prize,  from  aD  Ayrshire  cow  M 

8.  Firs:  prize,  from  a  Devonshire  cow  87 
!>.  First  prize,  from  a  Holstein  cow.  92.5 


Average  


92.5 


5 

O 
s 

> 

50 

s 

s. 

s- 

^+ 

9  99 

85.41 

1.01 

3.58 

12.19 

82.66 

1.21 

3.93 

8.49 

86.53 

.86 

4.12 

9.71 

85.96 

1.03 

3  29 

8.99 

88  08 

.79 

2  13 

12.07 

81.79 

1  34 

1.79 

9.53 

86.53 

.81 

3.32 

10.78 

86.211 

.72 

2.29 

10.58 

85.53 

.88 

3.03 

10.23 

85  74 

.96 

3.05 

*Score— Flavor,  45:  Grain.  30;  Color,  15:  Salting,  10.   Total,  100. 
tChlefly  sail. 

Analym'x  of  California  /hitters. — In  order  to  ascer- 
ain  how  the  composition  of  California  butters  com- 


pares with  the  above  average,  I  have  analyzed  sam- 
ples from  twelve  different  creameries  of  this  State — 
six  from  Humboldt  county  and  the  remaining  six 
from  creameries  in  the  bay  region.  The  results  of 
this  investigation  you  see  on  the  chart  before  you  ; 
you  will  notice  by  glancing  at  it  that  Nos.  1  to  6  are 
from  the  bay  region,  and  Nos.  7  to  12,  inclusive,  are 
credited  to  Humboldt  county.  I  have  also  examined 
two  foreign  butters,  one  Danish  and  one  French,  the 
analyses  of  each  are  inserted  in  the  table  for  the 
sake  of  comparison. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CALIFORNIA  CREAMERY  BUTTERS. 

Bay  Region  : 

/>f«rrii>tion  of  Sample*.      Water.  Fat.  Curd.  Ash* 

No.    1                                     14.05  82.25  1.58  2.12 

No.   2                                     10.10  84.10  1.08  4.72 

No.    3                                     10.93  83  72  1.51  3.84 

No.    4                                      9.70  86.28  1.34  2.68 

No.   6                                       8.58  87.84  1.45  2.13 

No.   6                                       9.91  86.09  1.55  2.45 

Humboldt  County: 

No.   7   10.54  88.29  1.17  2.00 

No.    8   12.30  83.28  1.00  3.52 

No.    9   11  20  83.23  .95  4.62 

No.  10   10.29  84.10  1.01  4.64 

No.  11   12.57  83.72  .97  2.74 

NO:  12   11.75  84.30  1.27  2.68 

Average  of  Cal.  Butters.  10:97  84  60  1.24  3.19 

Average  of  Humboldt  Co.  11.42  84.15  1.06  3.37 

Foreign  Hut  tern: 

banish                                  6.05  90.35  1.08  2.52 

French                                 10.55  82.95  1.10  5.40 

For  All  Creameries  : 

Maximum    14.05(1)      87  84(51     1.58  (li  4.72(2) 

Minimum   8.58(5)      82.25(1)       -95(9)  2.00(7) 

For  Humboldt  County  Creameries : 

Maximum   12.57  (11)    86.29  (7)     1.27  (12)      4.64  (10) 

Minimum   10.25(10)     83.23(9)      .95  (91  2.00(7) 

*  Chiefly  salt. 

The  numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  samples 

above. 

Let  us  examine  the  table  with  respect  to  the  dif- 
ferent ingredients,  how  the  different  samples  ana 
lyzed  compare  with  each  other  and  how  the  average 
agrees  with  that  obtained  at  the  Chicago  Fair.  We 
will  study  each  ingredient  separately:  first  let  us 
discuss — 

Water. — This  element  of  the  butter  varies  greatly 
— from  8.58  per  cent  in  No.  1  to  14.05  per  cent  in 
No.  6.  or  a  gain  of  over  6  per  cent.  The  average  of 
all  is  10.97  per  cent.  The  range  of  the  Chicago  but- 
ters is  from  8.49  to  12.19  per  cent,  with  an  average 
of  10.23,  which  differs  very  slightly  from  the  home 
average. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  just  how  much  wa- 
ter should  be  in  a  first-class  butter.  One  of  the  most 
complete  and  exhaustive  researches  in  this  line  is 
that  reported  in  "On  Water  in  Danish  Butter/'  by 
Harold  Faber,  Commissioner  to  the  Danish  Gov. 
Agr.  Dept.  In  bis  report  are  given  the  determina- 
tions of  water  in  3931  samples  of  butter  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Butter  Shows  in  Denmark. 
The  results  vary  from  as  low  as  9.00  per  cent  to  as 
high  as  19.99  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  14.36  per 
cent,  which  is  considerably  above  that  given  for  the 
American  or  English  article.  The  3931  samples 
comprised  2001  summer  specimens,  showing  an  aver- 
age of  14.03  per  cent  water;  and  1980  samples  of 
winter  butter,  with  an  average  of  14.71  per  cent  wa- 
ter, the  difference  being  slight. 

With  regard  to  excess  of  water  in  butter  the  re- 
report  states:  It  has  been  mentioned  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  of  the  laboratory,  some  of  the  sam- 
ples of  butter  contained  too  much  water;  it  was 
found  that  an  excess  of  water  influenced  the  quality, 
which  was  thereby  reduced.  Besides,  some  of  the 
casks  were  found  to  lose  too  much  brine  on  standing. 
In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  butter  in  the 
country,  the  attention  of  dairies  sending  in  faulty 
butters  is  called  to  the  particular  defects  found  in 
their  butters.  This  is  done  at  the  present  time  in 
two  ways,  the  following  remarks  applying  specially 
to  the  second  series  of  shows  which  is  now  (1892)  in 
progress: 

When  an  exhibition  has  been  held,  the  names  of 
the  best  third  of  the  dairies  exhibiting  are  published 
in  the  papers,  but  the  name  is  omitted  of  any  dairy 
the  butter  of  which  will  give  off  more  than  one-quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  brine,  or  which  shall  contain  more 
than  16  per  cent  of  water.  But,  besides  omitting  the- 
name  from  the  list  of  the  best  dairies,  a  letter  is  sent 
to  the  owner  or  manager  of  any  dairy  whose  butter 
is  found  to  contain  more  than  16  per  cent  of  water, 
asking  him,  "in  his  own  interest,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  whole  butter-producing  country,  to 
improve  the  make  of  his  butter,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
contents  of  water.  Should  the  manager  of  the 
dairy  not  feel  confident  by  what  method  the  amount 
of  water  is  to  be  reduced,  he  is  earnestly  requested 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a  Government  expert, 
whose  services  can  be  had  for  a  very  small  fee."  We 
thus  observe  the  progressive  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry of  the  Danes. 

Fat. — The  average  amount  of  fat  in  the  California 
butters  is  84  60,  which  is  slightly  lower  than  quoted, 
85.79  per  cent  for  the  Chicago  butters  ;  but  the 
difference  is  immaterial.  The  minima  in  both  sets  of 
analyses  are  quite  close,  as  shown  by  the  figures  : 
82  25  for  California  and  82.66  for  Chicago.  Corre- 
spondingly for  the  maxima,  the  per  cents  being  87.84 
and  88.08,  respectively. 

Curd. — The  Eastern  butters  contain  less  of  this 


ingredient  than  do  the  California  butters,  so  far  ex- 
amined. This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
Eastern  butters  which  we  are  using  for  comparison 
were  prize  butters  and,  therefore,  probably  were 
worked  more  carefully  than  is  the  average  commer- 
cial article.  As  a  rule,  the  amount  of  casien,  etc., 
remaining  in  a  butter  varies  directly  with  the  care 
used  in  the  working. 

The  same  general  statement  may  be  applied  to 
casein  as  was  to  the  water,  viz:  that  an  excess  Would 
tend  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  butter,  because  the 
excess,  like  that  of  water,  furnishes  media  for  the  de- 
velopment of  undesirable  bacteria.  It  enlarges  their 
field  of  action. 

Salt. — With  regard  to  the  constituent  of  butters, 
the  averages  of  the  two  series  of  analyses  are  almost 
identical,  as  is  indicated  by  the  figures — 3.05  per 
cent  for  the  Eastern  article  and  3.19  for  the  home 
staple.  The  maximum  for  California  is  4.72,  as 
against  4.12  for  Chicago,  while  the  minimum  per 
cents  are  2  and  1.79,  respectively. 

Dr.  Grotenfeldt,  in  his  "Modern  Dairy  Practice, 
PVom  a  Bacteriological  Point  of  View,"  remarks  : 
"Some  writer  argues  that  the  keeping  quality  of 
the  butter  is  due  entirely  to  the  salt  which  it  con- 
tains. This  is  not  just.  While  it  is  well  known  that 
salt  has  strong  preserving  properties,  it  does  not 
generally  check  the  growth  of  the  pathogenic  bac- 
teria. The  only  one  of  these  organisms  which  was 
influenced  was  the  cholera  bacillus.  The  non-patho- 
genic bacteria  found  in  milk,  I  have  ascertained,  are 
generally  but  slightly  influenced  in  the  mass,  if  the 
conditions  are  otherwise  favorable  ;  even  a  high  salt 
percentage  in  the  nutritive  solution  will  not  check 
their  development. 

"  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  pre- 
serving property  of  salt,  e.  g. ,  in  butter  making,  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  indirectly  counteracts 
the  development  of  bacteria.  It  tends  to  unite  the 
small  drops  of  buttermilk  to  larger,  which  may  be 
easily  expelled  in  working.  Unfavorable  conditions 
are  thereby  created  for  the  bacteria.  The  moisture 
necessary  for  development  being  removed  from  the 
larger  portion  of  the  butter,  and  this  salt  content, 
where  some  fluid  remains,  becoming  so  concentrated, 
the  bacteria  are  checked  in  their  development." 

Conclusions  From  the  Analyses. — In  concluding  the 
comparision  of  the  two  sets  of  butters,  we  can  safely 
say  that,  as  regards  chemical  composition,  the  Cali- 
fornia food  is  the  equal  in  all  respects  of  the  Eastern 
product. 

The  analysis  of  the  French  butter  shows  that  it 
contains  practically  the  same  percentage  of  water 
and  casein  as  do  the  California  butters,  but  less  fat 
and  more  salt. 

The  sample  of  Danish  butter  analyzed  could  not 
have  been  a  representative  one,  owing  to  the  ab- 
normally low  percentage  of  water  and  high  percent- 
age of  fat  shown  in  the  analysis. 

Different  Butter  Scores. — Besides  the  chemical  in- 
vestigation, butters  are  scored — that  is,  examined 
with  reference  to  their  physical  characteristics.  In 
this  respect  the  English  and  American  standards 
differ  to  some  extent.  The  standard  generally 
adopted  in  the  United  States  is: 

Flavor,  45:  grain,  25:  color,  15;  salting,  10;  and  packing,  5; 
total,  100. 

Score  for  English  butter: 

Flavor,  25;  nuttj',  aromatic,  sweet. 
Moisture,  20;  as  free  from  beads  of  water  as  possible. 
Solidity,  10;  firm,  not  melting  easily  ;  no  softening. 
Texture,  25;  closeness  of   grain;  distinct  fracture,  not 
greasy. 
Color,  10;  natural,  even. 

Make,  10:  remaining  (Mints,  cleanliness,  salting,  packing, 
etc.    Total,  100. 

Score  in  judging  butter-makers'  proficiency 
adopted  by  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association: 

Preparation  of  cream,  4;  preparation  of  utensils,  6;  venti- 
lation of  churn,  4;  judgment  and  skill  in  churning,  15;  wash- 
ing butter  in  churn,  10;  use  of  strainer,  4;  use  of  thermom- 
eter, 7;  use  of  butter  worker,  7;  saltiug,  5;  making  up,  15: 
flavor  and  color,  7;  texture  and  freedom  moisture,  7;  cleaning 
utensils,  4;  rapidity  and  cleanliness  of  working,  5;  total,  100. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  Dairy  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia to  adopt  a  similar  score,  as  it  would  doubtless 
be  the  means  of  greatly  stimulating  the  butter- 
makers  to  further  improvement  in  their  line. 


Dewberries  in  Los  Angeles. 


C.  H.  White,  formerly  a  well-known  fruit  dealer  in 
the  center  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  experimenting 
upon  what  can  be  done  on  Boyle  Heights  land  in  the 
way  of  raising  dewberries.  He  planted  one  lot 
50x150  feet  with  New  Orleans  (?)  dewberries.  He 
has  his  vines  all  trailed  up  and  they  are  now  bearing 
a  magnificent  crop.  He  picks  the  ripe  berries  twice 
a  week.  Already  he  has  gotten  $97  worth  off  of  the 
lot  and  he  thinks  he  will  get  about  $30  more.  At 
one  picking  last  week  he  got  $18.90  worth  and  later 
he  got  at  another  picking  worth  $10.50.  The  land 
he  is  using  is  one-fifth  of  an  acre.  He  has  an  entire 
acre,  and  he  will  plant  all  of  it  to  these  vines,  which 
he  says  will  yield  between  $500  and  $600  worth  of 
fruit  per  acre. 
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FORESTRY. 


Forests  and  Stream  Flow. 


Californians  are  surely  interested  in 
observations  on  the  effects  of  mountain 
forests  upon  the  flow  of  water  in 
streams.  Hitherto  all  the  preaching 
has  been  to  show  that  deforesting 
causes  rapid  downflow  of  water  and 
destruction  of  lowlands,  both  directly 
by  erosion  and  indirectly  by  drouth. 
Most  telling  instances  of  such  results 
are  familiar  to  all  who  are  informed  on 
that  subject.  But  there  are  now  pub- 
lished some  observations  by  R.  L.  Ful- 
ton, a  well-known  citizen  of  Nevada, 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  these  results  do  not  en- 
sue, but  that  rather  a  contrary  effect 
is  produced.  These  are  considered  by 
Mr.  Fulton  in  a  communication  to 
Science. 

The  Character  of  the  Forest  Growths. — 
Many  close  observers,  after  long  years 
of  study,  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
if  there  is  any  difference  in  the  flow  of 
streams  and  the  size  of  springs  before 
and  after  the  trees  are  cut  from  above 
them,  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  the 
open  country.  The  water  which  drops 
on  shaded  ground  which  is  thickly  over- 
spread with  spongy  leaves  and  the  air 
so  near  the  dew  point  that  it  cannot 
absorb  much  more  moisture  should  be 
held  back,  while  that  coming  down  on 
open  ground  should  run  off  quickly, 
seems  very  natural,  but  in  high  moun 
tain  regions  there  are  peculiar  condi- 
tions which  do  much  to  modify  the  ac- 
tion of  the  law.  The  pine  and  the  fir 
are  the  only  trees  found  growing  at 
high  altitudes  in  any  abundance,  and 
their  thin  needles  do  not  make  the 
heavy  shade  when  on  the  tree,  nor  the 
thick  mat  when  lying  on  the  ground, 
that  the  broad  leaves  of  the  oak,  beech 
and  maple  do.  Instead  of  forming  a 
spongy  layer  five  or  six  inches  thick, 
they  are  swept  about  by  the  wind,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  ground  bare 
under  the  trees,  and  all  the  needles 
lodged  somewhere  in  drifts.  Even 
when  they  lie  where  they  fall,  the  coat- 
ing is  comparatively  worthless  so  far 
as  retaining  moisture  is  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foliage  on 
this  class  of  trees  being  as  heavy  in 
winter  as  in  summer,  the  branches 
catch  an  immense  amount  of  the  falling 
snow  and  hold  it  up  in  midair  for  both 
sun  and  air  to  work  upon,  and  only 
those  who  have  had  experience  of  the 
absorbing  power  of  the  dry  mountain 
air  can  form  any  idea  of  the  loss  from 
that  source.  Such  as  is  melted  falls 
upon  that  beneath,  and  breaking  the 
surface  sets  in  operation  the  forces 
which  are  always  ready  to  attack  such 
substances.  The  theory  that  the  shade 
protects  the  moisture-laden  soil  means 
but  little  in  such  places. 

How  This  Melt  the  Snow. — In  a  tim- 
ber belt  the  snow  fall  is  comparatively 
evenly  distributed,  and  by  the  radia- 
tion and  reflection  of  heat  from  its  own 
body  each  particular  tree  immediately 
sets  itself  to  work  to  clear  the  ground 
around  it,  and  long  before  there  is  a 
vacant  foot  out  in  the  open  a  space  will 
be  bared  for  several  feet  around  each 
trunk.  So  long  as  there  is  no  color  but 
pure  white  for  the  sun's  rays  to  work 
upon,  its  heat  is  largely  latent,  but  let 
a  stick  or  straw  break  the  surface,  and 
it  will  melt  the  snow  or  ice  lor  several 
times  its  diameter  on  every  side,  and 
stand  alone  in  a  few  hours.  Precisely 
the  same  is  true  upon  a  larger  scale  of 
every  stump  and  tree  in  a  forest. 

Observations  made  at  Cornell  several 
years  ago  bear  out  this  assertion  that 
the  presence  of  trees  assists,  rather 
thau  retards,  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
it  being  shown  that  the  temperature  of 
a  wooded  belt  is  two  to  four  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  an  adjoining  wooded 
field. 

How  t)ie  Snow  Is  Conserved. —  The 
strongest  force  at  work  to  save  our 
rivers  is  the  drifting  winds  which  heap 
up  the  snow  in  great  banks,  and  in  this 
the  trees  are  a  constant  obstacle. 


There  will  be  miniature  drifts,  it  is 
true,  but  nothing  to  what  there  are 
when  there  is  no  obstructio  l.  Outside 
the  timber  belt,  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  catch  the  snow  as  it  falls  and 
nothing  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  active 
agents  in  preserving  the  water  supply 
of  a  country  comes  into  play.  By  form 
ing  solid  bodies  of  snow  the  most  effect- 
ive means  of  saving  water  for  summer 
is  reached. 

Observations  on  the  Eastern  Slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada. — Among  the  settlers 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, where  the  timber  has  been  cut 
for  the  Comstock  mines,  the  majority 
believe  that  this  cutting  has  improved 
both  the  regularity  and  the  quantity  of 
the  water  flow  available  for  irrigation, 
owing  to  the  fact  just  stated— the  for- 
mation of  large,  compact  drifts,  which 
stand  unmelted  late  into  the  spring.  In 
this  same  connection  Mr.  Fulton  re- 
marks: 

To  attempt  to  hold  back  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  a  great  region  like 
that  lying  below  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range  in  any  except  a  solid  state  would 
be  utterly  useless.  Nothing  in  a  liquid 
form  would  tarry  long  on  a  heavy 
grade.  No  shade  or  mat  of  leaves 
would  be  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  law  of  gravitation  to  that  extent. 
Nothing  could  detain  it  but  a  short 
time  at  the  farthest,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  vast  drifts  which  hold  the  snow 
in  an  icy  grasp  until  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, all  the  horrors  prophesied  from 
spring  floods  and  summer  drouths 
would  be  realized. 

Mr.  Fulton  asserts,  in  conclusion, 
that  he  is  merely  anxious  to  establish 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth;  he  is 
certainly  no  enemy  of  the  trees.  He 
says  in  his  final  paragraph: 

In  any  case  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  favoring  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  of  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. I  never  cut  down  a  tree  in  my 
life  and  never  saw  one  fall  without  feel- 
ing that  I  had  lost  a  friend.  Whatever 
is  proven,  there  will  always  be  abun- 
dant reasons  for  preserving  extensive 
tracts  of  woodland  everywhere  that 
trees  will  grow,  and  it  is  time  the  mat- 
ter became  one  of  public  concern. 


The  walnut  growers  of  the  south 
have  probably  advanced  farthei  in  co- 
operation than  any  other  single  branch 
of  producers.  A  central  board  was 
urged  at  a  convention  held  at  Los 
Angeles  recently  whose  duty  would  be 
to  meet  and  adjust  prices  in  order  to 
prevent  any  competition  among  mem- 
bers of  the  various  associations.  The 
Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito  Walnut  Grow- 
ers Association,  Incorporated,  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  the  2d  inst.  and 
elected  the  following  Board  of  Direct- 
ors :  A.  Dorman,  H.  L.  Montgomery, 
J.  A.  Montgomery,  Thos.  L.  Gooch, 
H.  W.  Judson.  Estimates  for  the  com- 
ing crop  in  that  region  were  25,000 
sacks. 

G.  E.  Stewart  and  his  sons  Fred, 
and  Wellington  of  Rhonerville,  are 
getting  thirty  acres  of  redwood  stump 
land  in  readiness  for  an  apple  orchard. 
The  settler  can  buy  redwood  stump 
land  cheap,  and  there  is  no  better  for 
apple  growth.  On  ten  acres  of  apple 
orchard  he  can  do  vastly  better  than 
with  a  big  cereal  farm,  says  a  Humboldt 
county  exchange.  Take  fifty  trees  to 
the  acre  and  ten  to  twenty  boxes  of 
apples  to  the  tree  and  oats  are  not  in  it. 

The  Azusa  Water  and  Irrigation 
Company  has  filed  a  certificate  of  in- 
crease of  bonded  indebtedness  to  $150,- 
000.  These  funds  will  be  used  in  ac- 
quiring water  and  water  rights  and  in 
extending  the  pipe  system. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and, 
until  the  last  few  years,  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
curable. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pro- 
nounced it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local 
remedies,  and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with 
local  treatment,  pronounced  it  incurable.  Science 
has  proven  catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease, 
and  therefore  requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney 
&  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure 
on  the  market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses 
from  10  drops  to  a  tablespoonful.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
They  offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails 
to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress. F.  J  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

OrSold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Health  jnOld  Age. 

AN  OLD  LADY  FINDS  THE  TRUE 
SOURCE  OF  VITALITY. 


A  Reporter's  interesting  Interview  With  a 
Lady   of    Seventy  -  Two  Years, 
Who  Tells  a  Marvel- 
ous Story. 

From  the  Union,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
But  a  short  time  ago,  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  we  heard  of  a  cure  by  the  use  of 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  which  seemed  almost 
marvelous,  and  more  recently  another  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  their  value  reached  our 
ears.  Being  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind, 
and  wishing  to  know  just  how  much  there 
was  in  the  story,  a  reporter  was  sent  to  inter- 
view the  person  said  to  be  thus  benefited.  If 
the  narrative  as  it  had  reached  our  ears  was 
true,  it  was  only  simple  justice  to  let  it  be 
known;  if  it  proved  untrue,  it  would  be  well 
to  know  it. 

The  person  alluded  to  above  as  having  been 
thus  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  Pink 
Pills  is  Mrs.  Jane  Hotalen  of  Hainesville,  N. 
J.,  a  pleasant  hamlet  in  Sussex  county,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  this  office.  The  reporter 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  Mrs.  Hotalen.  It 
was  nearly  noon  when  we  reached  her  pleas- 
ant home,  a  double  house,  one  part  of  which  is 
occupied  by  her  son.  She  is  a  pleasant-faced 
old  lady,  looking  to  be  about  sixty-five,  but  is 
in  reality  seventy-two  years  of  age.  After  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  in  explanation  of  the 
call,  she  was  asked  if  she  had  any  objection  to 
giving  us  the  details  of  the  case  and  how  she 
came  to  try  this  now  famous  remedy. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  she.  "If  my  experience 
can  be  of  any  good  to  others,  I  am  sure  they 
are  welcome  to  it— it  can  do  me  no  harm." 

"  When  were  you  taken  sick  and  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  malady  J"  was  asked. 

"It  was  about  two  years  ago.  The  trouble 
was  rheumatic  in  character — sciatica,  they 
called  it — and  it  was  very  painful,  indeed. 
The  difficulty  began  in  my  "hip  and  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  limb,  crippling  me 
completely.  I  suffered  intensely  from  it,  and 
the  ordinary  treatment  gave  me  not  the 
slightest  alleviation.  I  was  under  treatment 
about  a  month  as  stated,  but  grew  worse  in- 
stead of  better,  and  was  fast  becoming  dis- 
couraged." 

"What  brought  Pink  Pills  to  your  notice?" 

"My  son  called  my  attention  to  an  article 
in  a  paper,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  Mr. 
Struble  of  Branchville,  a  village  in  this 
county,  had  been  greatly  benefited  by  their 
use,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  try  them.  But  I  was  skeptical  in  re- 
gard to  their  value— in  fact,  I  had  no  confi- 
dence in  their  efficacy  and  rather  laughed  at 
the  suggestion.  But  the  trouble  increased 
and  I  was  badly  crippled.  A  few  days  later 
my  son  was  about  to  visit  a  neighboring  town 
and  suggested  again  that  it  might  be  well  to 
try  this  much-talked-of  remedy,  and  I  then 
consented.  He  bought  me  a  box  of  them  and 
I  began  taking  them  at  once.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  I  noted  a  marked  improvement,  and  by 
the  time  I  had  taken  the  first  box  I  was  able 
to  walk  without  a  cane.  I  continued  their 
use,  taking  several  boxes,  and  am,  as  you  see, 
in  a  very  comfortable  state  of  health." 

"Have  you  had  any  return  of  the  trouble?" 

"  Not  as  yet,  though  at  my  time  of  life, 
seventy-two,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  I 
should  have.  If  it  comes,  I  should  at  once  be- 
gin the  use  of  the  Pills.  I  suppose  I  inherit  a 
tendency  to  troubles  of  this  kind  ;  my  mother 
died  from  them." 

"Did  you  ever  note  any  ill  effects  from  the 
use  of  Pink  Pills?" 

"None  whatever.  They  never  disturbed 
my  stomach  in  any  way  or  caused  me  any  an- 
noyance. Neither  did  I  find  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  dose,  as  the  directions  say  may 
be  desirable.  I  am  able,  as  you  see,  to  attend 
to  my  own  work." 

The  reporter  thanked  Mrs.  Hotalen  for  her 
courtesy  and  bade  her  good  day.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  can  witness  such  a  complete 
recovery  from  such  a  pertinacious  trouble  at 
such  an  advanced  age,  and  such  instances 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  profound  impression. 
Readers  of  the  Union  may  rely  on  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  all  the  statements  here  given — 
nothing  has  been  exaggerated,  nothing  with- 
held. 

Dr.  Williams1  Pink  Pills  contain,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  un- 
failing specific  for  such  diseases  as  locomotor 
ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  nervous 
headache,  the  after  effect  of  la  grippe,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  complex- 
ions, all  forms  of  weakness  either  in  male  or 
female,  and  all  diseases  resulting  from  viti- 
ated humors  in  the  blood.  Pink  Pills  are 
sold  by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price  (50  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes 
for  $2.50),  by  addressing  Dr.  William's'  Medi- 
cine Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbage, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move large  quantities  of  Potash 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot= 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit- 
able yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

HEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  t>an  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


BELT  YOUR  THRESHER  WITH 


RUBBER  BELTING. 

A  user  in  Hollister  says:  We  bought  a  High 
Grade  belt  of  you  last  season,  160  ft.  long,  8  ins. 
wide,  4-ply,  lacing  it  with  Kerr's  Wire  Lacing,  and 
it  run  on  our  machine  without  interruption  during 
the  season,  without  stretching  or  breaking,  and 
apparently  it  is  good  for  another  season's  run. 

LEATHEK  BELTING; 
Genuine  Dodge  Wood  Split  Pulleys; 
Grant  Corundum  and  Detroit  Emery  Wheels. 

simonds  Saws.     Simonds  Genuine  Babbitt. 

Only  the  Best. 

SIMONDS  SAU/  CO. 

31  Main  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TRULY    WONDERFUL  ! 

IMPROVED 
WATER-PROOF 


TRADE 


COLD   WATER  PAINT. 

A  substitute  for  Oil  Paint  and  Whitewash. 
Fire-proof  and  Weather-proof.  Whiter  (unless 
tinted)  than  any  oil  paint  can  be.  Ch.  ap.  durable, 
and  easily  applied  by  anyone.  An  Excellent 
Priming  Coat  for  "il  Paint,  and  an  Incompar- 
able Wall  Finish,  killing  water  stains  Hnd  work- 
ing well  over  old  kalsomine.  Made  in  White  and 
Colors.  WM.  KURD,  Sole  Anent,  for  Pacific 
Coast,  23  L>  avis  St..  Koom  1 1,  San  Francisco, I  al. 


NEU/    YO  l-t  K  CM/V/VVI'ION. 


FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  WIRE. 


All  horizontal  lines  are  cables;  not  affected  by  heat 
and  cold-  adjusts  Itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  full  Information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalh,  III. 


Best    Self-Dump  R«Re>. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
Four  sizes— 8  ft.,  9  ft.,  10  ft.,  12  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  Steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Agt.,  1S7  New  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
7-2  3  (VVARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal,. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAIXLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Ohloriuation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  $50.  Established  I8ft4.  Send  for  Circular. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells ;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.  T.  AMES,  Gait, Cal. 

WAGON  AND  OA  A  I  PA 
PLATFORM  5uALtd 

HOOKER  &  CO  .  16-18  DRUMM  STREET,  S.  F. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Baby. 


Grasping  at  sunbeams  and  shadows, 

Hands  outstreched  for  the  moon; 
Heeding  not  snows  of  December, 

Heeding  not  roses  of  June. 
Clutching  at  all  things  illusive, 

Sobbing  when  shadows  they  prove; 
Hushed  in  the  arms  of  its  mother, 

Soothed  by  caresses  of  love. 

Laughing  and  cooing  and  crying, 

Sweet  as  the  heart  of  a  rose ; 
Trembling  all  over  with  mischief, 

From  its  head  to  its  chubby  wee  toes; 
Filling  our  hearts  with  new  sunshine, 

Cheering  our  wearisome  way; 
Teaching  us  that  the  dark  shadows, 

Conceal  the  sun's  beautiful  ray. 

Blessing  of  heaven,  the  dearest, 

Our  hearts  by  thy  smile  made  glad ; 
The  touch  of  thy  soft,  dimpled  fingers 

Has  made  us  forget  to  be  sad. 
In  thy  smile  we  are  basking  in  sunshine, 

Thy  prattle  all  gloom  has  beguiled; 
There's  nothing  that's  nearer  to  heaven 

Than  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child. 

—Mrs.  A.  H.  Jarvis,  in  Housekeeper. 


The  Humming  Bird. 


Dancer  of  air, 
Flashing  thy  flight  across  the  noontide  hour, 
To  pierce  and  pass  ere  it  is  full  aware 

Each  wondering  flower! 

Jeweled  coryphee, 
With  quivering  wings  like  shielding  gauze 
outspread, 

And  measure  like  a  gleaming  shuttle's  play, 
With  unseen  thread ! 

The  phlox,  milk  white, 
Sways  to  thy  whirling;  stirs  each  warm  rose 
breast ; 

But  not  for  these  thy  palpitant  delight, 
Thy  rhythmic  quest. 

Swift  weaves  thy  maze 
Where  flaunts  the  trumpet  vine  its  scarlet 
pride, 

Where  softer  fire,  behind  its  chaliced  blaze, 
Doth  fluttering  hide. 

The  grave  thrush  sings 
His  love  call,  and  the  nightingale's  romance 
Throbs  through  the  twilight;  thou  hast  but 
thy  wings. 

Thy  sun-thrilled  dance. 

Yet  doth  love's  glow 
Burn  in  the  ruby  of  thy  restless  throat, 
Guiding  thy  voiceless  ecstacy  to  know 

The  sweetest  note 

Of  brooding  thrush ! 
Now  for  thy  joy  the  emptied  air  doth  long ; 
Thine  is  the  nested  silence,  and  the  hush 

That  needs  no  song. 

—Edna  Proctor  Clarke,  in  the  June  Atlantic. 


At  Arm's  Length. 


"  Here's  another  letter,  Ellen,  from 
that  wretched  cousin  of  mine,"  said 
the  Rev.  Horace  Bernard,  looking  up 
from  his  breakfast  with  an  air  of  utter 
disgust.  "It's  the  same  old  story,  I 
suppose,  gambling  and  drinking  !  I 
fear  no  power  on  earth  can  save  him." 

"When  I  first  knew  him,"  he  con- 
tinued, "he  was  as  handsome  and 
bright  a  young  fellow  as  one  could  wish 
to  see,  a  really  promising  artist,  now, 
Ellen,  I  solemnly  assure  you,  it  makes 
me  ill  to  look  at  him.  Pah,  he  scarcely 
takes  the  trouble  to  dress  himself  de- 
cently." Mr.  Bernard  was  somewhat 
fastidious. 

"  I  suppose  he  is  dreadfully  poor," 
murmured  his  wife  pitifully. 

"  Poor  I  Yes,  and  he  deserves  to  be 
poor.  I  have  no  patience  with  him, 
Ellen.  Look  at  that  " — he  tossed  the 
letter  across  the  table — "  he  expects 
me  to  go  to  him  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night  that  he  chooses  to  send." 

"  But,  Horace,  he  says  he  is  ill." 

"I  dare  say  he  is;  I  can  readily  be- 
lieve it:  but  I  have  my  sermon  to  pre- 
pare, and  I  must  attend  to  that,  what- 
ever is  left  undone.  Well,  Nellie,  don't 
you  agree  with  me  ?  "  The  Rev.  Horace 
spoke  rather  sharply,  as  if  he  read  dis- 
sent in  her  face. 

"  If  he  is  so  very  bad,  Horace, 
perhaps — " 

"Oh,  he'll  pull  through,  Ellen.  Don't 
worry  about  him.  I'll  go  this  evening, 
but  he  will  have  to  wait  till  then.  It 
is  of  no  use,  I  cannot  preach  without 
taking  time  to  prepare." 

So  saying,  he  pushed  back  his  chair, 
and  retired  to  his  study.  He  was  a 
nervous,  excitable  man,  and  the  letter 
had  irritated  him.  All  day  long  the 
thought  of  his  ne'er-do-well  cousin 


seemed  to  put  him  out  of  tune.  His 
thoughts  ran  on  him  instead  of  on  the 
grand  text  on  which  to  fasten  his  at- 
tention: "God  is  love,  and  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him."  His  ideas  on  this  occasion 
were  rambling  and  incoherent;  and 
though  he  worked  all  day  and  made 
more  than  one  beginning,  his  sermon 
was  a  failure;  and  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  tear  up  his  notes  and 
make  an  entirely  fresh  attempt  on  the 
morrow. 

"Well,  Ellen,"  he  said,  with  an  air 
of  grim  determination,  "  I  suppose  now 
I  shall  have  to  set  off  to  the  other  end 
of  town  to  see  what  is  the  matter  with 
that  fellow.  His  wretched  letter  has 
spoilt  my  day's  work.  He  is  a  worth- 
less scamp,  if  ever  there  was  one." 

He  was  still  in  the  same  martyr 
spirit  of  severe  endurance  when  he 
reached  the  shabby  house  that  shelter- 
ed his  disreputable  cousin.  As  he 
looked  around  the  forlorn  room,  and  at 
its  still  more  forlorn  occupant,  who  was 
tossing  on  a  miserable  bed  opposite  the 
uncurtained  window,  he  felt  that  it 
was  very  hard  that  a  member  of  his 
family  should  be  so  utterly  lost  to  all 
sense  of  what  was  right  and  fitting. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  you, 
Horace,"  muttered  the  sick  mau  (Mr. 
Bernard  made  an  impatient  gesture  at 
the  familiar  address),  "but  if  I  can't 
get  a  few  dollars  from  somewhere  I 
shall  be  turned  into  the  street.  If  I 
had  only  been  well  I  could  have  finished 
that  to-day."  He  pointed  to  a  picture 
on  a  little  easel  by  the  window. 

Mr.  Bernard  slowly  unbuttoned  his 
coat,  and  drew  out  his  pocketbook, 
asking,  "What  do  you  need  besides  the 
rent." 

"I  have  nothing;  neither  food  nor 
medicine." 

"  You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
Martin.  You  ought  not  to  need  help 
again." 

Martin  made  no  reply;  nor  did  he 
listen  to  the  warnings  and  exhortations 
which  accompanied  the  gift  he  had  re- 
quested. He  had  heard  them  all  before, 
and  be  consoled  himself  under  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  to  endure  them  again 
by  the  reflection  that  preaching  was 
his  cousin's  business.  Unhappily, 
Horace  Bernard's  curt,  contemptuous 
manner  towards  him  confirmed  this  im- 
pression; yet  he  was  not  only  eloquent 
and  learned,  but  had  a  most  sincere 
desire  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  benefit 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Now,  though  he  could  ill  spare  the  time 
to  linger  in  Martin's  squalid  lodging, 
he  sacrificed  inclination  and  conveni- 
ence, hoping  against  hope  to  be  of  some 
real  service  to  the  man,  beyond  and 
above  supplying  his  bodily  needs.  Alas, 
his  well-meant  words  were  worse  than 
useless,  for  even  his  attitude,  as  he 
stood  stiff  and  unbending  in  the  center 
of  the  room,  spoke  loudly  of  the  disgust 
he  felt.  Had  not  Martin  learned  to 
hide  his  feelings,  and  to  humble  him- 
self in  his  misfortunes,  he  would  have 
ordered  his  visitor  out  of  the  place. 
As  it  was,  he  endured  his'presence  in 
silence. 

"Nothing  I  can  say  affects  him," 
lamented  Mr.  Bernard  when  he  reached 
home.  "I  do  believe  he  has  not  a 
spark  of  gratitude  in  his  composition." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him, 
Horace  ?  " 

"I  am  afraid  I  didn't  ask,"  he  an- 
swered a  little  penitently.  "  He  looked 
ill,  I  noticed;  but  he  ruined  his  health 
years  ago.  It  is  his  own  fault.  Why, 
Ellen,  I  have  been  helping  him,  off  and 
on,  for  more  than  ten  years.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  one  never  knows  whether 
one  is  not  doing  him  more  harm  than 
good." 

All  night  the  thought  of  the  wretched 
man,  alone  and  perhaps  dying,  in  his 
miserable  roon  haunted  Mrs.  Bernard. 
She  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of 
him,  and  soon  after  breakfact  she  set 
out  to  see  for  herself  what  ailed  him. 
It  was  long  past  noon  when  she  re- 
turned. She  went  at  once  to  her 
husband's  study. 

"Horace,"  she  began,  "she  began, 
"I  have  been  to  see  him,  and  I  am 
sure  that  without  proper  care  he  will 
die. " 

"Who  will  die?"  demanded  the 
minister  absently,  for  he  was  still  en- 


gaged on  the  long  deferred  task  of 
composing  his  sermon. 

"Your  cousin  Martin,  Horace,"  she 
answered,  looking  earnestly  into  his 
face,  "  let  me  bring  him  home  !  " 

"Bring  him  here!"  The  tone  ex- 
pressed displeasure  as  strongly  as  sur- 
prise. "You  don't  know  what  kind  of 
a  man  he  is  !  " 

"I  do,  Horace;  he  has  told  me  all." 

"  He  never  told  me  anything.  Even 
last  night  I  could  not  get  a  word  out 
of  him." 

"  He  has  sinned  dreadfully,  Horace, 
but  he  has  suffered,  too.  Do  let  me 
nurse  him  !  People  have  been  very 
hard  and  cruel  to  him;  he  has  hardly 
bad  a  chance  to  become  different." 

"Hardly  a  chance?  I  am  sure, 
Ellen,  I  have  done  what  I  could.  I  have 
given  him  money  over  and  over  again 
that  I  needed  for  other  things." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  that  you  have 
helped  him  dear,  but  what  he  wants  is 
a  little  kindness."  Mrs.  Bernard, 
spoke  impulsively,  and  was  quite  in- 
nocent of  any  ironical  intention.  "If 
he  dies  there,  and  as  he  is,  we  shall 
never  forgive  ourselves,  and  he  is  your 
own  cousin,  too." 

Mr.  Bernard  did  not  want  to  do  this 
thing,  but  as  a  Christian  man  he  dared 
not  hastily  refuse.  He  wished  his  wife 
had  left  Martin  to  him;  why  should  she 
want  to  bring  the  broken-down  scamp 
into  the  very  house  ?  He  knew  that 
she  was  still  looking  at  him  with  those 
earnest,  tender  eyes,  and  to  escape 
their  scrutiny  he  began  to  read  over 
the  notes  he  had  been  writing.  He 
had  taken  a  new  text:  "Lord,  if  thou 
wilt  thou  canst  make  me  clean,"  and 
this  is  what  he  read,  only  one  short 
sentence:  "The  man  was  a  leper, 
loathsome  and  unclean,  but  Jesus  did 
not  turn  away;  he  touched  and  healed 
him."  Whatever  he  had  meant  when 
he  wrote  the  words,  they  now  held 
both  a  lesson  and  a  condemnation  for 
him. 

"  Ellen,"  he  said,  "  do  what  you  wish. 
All  these  years  I  am  afraid  I  have  been 
trying  to  save  people  at  arm's  length. 
No  wonder  I  have  failed." 

I  don't  think  you  have  failed, 
Horace,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  have,  Ellen.  I  can  write 
and  preach  and  talk  of  love,  but  I  don't 
possess  it.  God  help  me  and  make  me 
different." 

Before  night  Martin  was  established 
in  the  cosiest  room  in  the  house,  but 
for  weeks  he  was  too  ill  to  notice  the 
change  from  his  old  to  his  new  quarters, 
Mrs.  Bernard  nursed  him  with  untir- 
ing care,  and  she  had  an  ample  reward, 
for  when  he  at  last  rose  from  his  bed 
of  sickness  he  had  come  to  his  right 
mind,  and  was  ready  to  make  the 
prodigal's  confession,  and  to  receive 
the  prodigal's  welcome  home.  In  spite 
of  himself  his  cousin  watched  his 
struggle  upwards  with  many  misgiv, 
ings.  But  as  months  grew  into  years- 
Martin  still  patiently  wrestled  with  his 
manifold  temptations,  and  Horace  Ber- 
nard no  longer  doubted  that  the  great 
love  of  the  Master  and  the  little  love 
of  his  disciple  had  won  a  glorious  vic- 
tory. He  had  learned  at  last,  with 
shame  and  sorrow  at  his  own  obstinate 
blindness,  the  open  secret  of  the  mighti- 
est power  on  earth;  and  he  could  now 
teach  others  how  "  he  that  dwelleth  in 
love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him." 

The  New  Lady. 


The  misuse  of  the  word  "  lady  '  has 
driven  it  into  the  background,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  word  "woman"  has 
pushed  it  too  far  to  the  front,  says 
Rebecca  L.  Leeke  in  the  Century.  The 
word  "  lady  "  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  weakling,  and  the  class  of  human- 
ity which  it  represents,  has  shrunk 
into  insignificance  before  the  preten- 
tious claims  of  the  new  woman.  But 
the  old-time  lady  has  not  gone  away  to 
stay;  she  has  merely  stepped  aside  to 
avoid  being  run  over  by  the  wheel  of 
the  new  woman,  and  will  reappear 
when  the  dust  has  settled.  The  word 
"lady  "  suggests  nobility  of  origin,  or, 
at  least,  nobility  of  character.  Both 
the  title  and  its  possessor  were  once 
regarded  with  reverent  respect.  A 
renewal  of  the  popularity  of  the  title 
would  awaken  a  revival  of  the  senti- 


ment which  the  title  evoked,  and  the 
time  for  a  reaction  in  its  favor  is  at 
hand. 

This  is  a  time  of  wild  agitation  con- 
cerning the  portion  of  power  that  be- 
longs to  woman,  as  well  as  of  wild  con- 
jecture concerning  the  limits  of  the 
sphere  within  which  her  power  is  to  be 
exerted.  Her  interpretation  of  her 
sphere  and  of  her  privileges  distin- 
guishes the  woman  of  the  new  school 
from  the  lady  of  the  old.  The  woman 
of  the  new  school  claims  rights  that 
are  separate  from  the  rights  of  man, 
and  opposed  to  his;  the  lady  of  the  old 
school  claimed  no  rights  that  were  in 
conflict  with  the  rights  of  man,  and  in 
defense  of  her  own  rights  she  desired 
the  protection  that  is  due  to  her  sex 
from  men.  She  gratefully  accepted 
the  chivalrous  courtesy  that  has  been 
shown  to  her  in  all  ages  until  now. 
That  she  does  not  receive  it  to  the  same 
extent  now,  is  the  fault  of  the  ad- 
vanced woman,  who  scorns  it,  who  is 
ambitious  to  direct  the  affairs  of  state, 
and  who,  in  order  to  gratify  that  am- 
bition, is  willing  to  forego,  to  some 
extent,  the  usual  courtesies  which 
woman  have  hitherto  expected  and  re- 
ceived. 

As  a  result  of  her  advancement,  her 
more  unassuming  sisters  are  obliged  to 
witness  a  marked  decline  in  politness 
to  woman  as  woman.  The  lady  deplores 
the  dawn  of  such  a  day,  and  is  looking 
for  a  better  day,  which  she  may  reason- 
ably hope  is  coming  through  the  very 
education  which  the  advanced  woman 
is  perverting  to  her  own  ends. 

In  times  past,  the  lady  has  been  able 
to  influence  the  affairs  of  men  because 
she  has  not  attempted  to  direct  their 
affairs;  in  the  future  she  can  maintain 
her  power  only  by  being  as  well  edu- 
cated as  men  are,  "by  knowing  the 
things  that  men  know  as  well  as  men 
know  them,"  and  by  using  her  knowl- 
edge to  supplement  men's  work  in  the 
world,  not  to  usurp  it.  When  the  ele- 
ments of  the  present  agitation  shape 
themselves  into  a  new  type  of  woman- 
hood, the  characteristic  of  the  lady 
will  be  stamped  upon  the  composite, 
which  will  differ  in  its  essential  features 
from  the  type  anticipated  by  the 
present  theories  of  the  coming  woman. 
If  the  new  type  is  the  lady  of  Ruskin's 
portrayal,  "  enduringly,  incorruptibly 
good,  instinctively  wise,"  her  education 
must  make  her  so.  She  must  know 
sciences  to  be  accurate,  mathematics 
to  be  logical,  history  to  be  sympathetic, 
and  languages  to  be  hospitable." 
"She  must  have  the  same  kind  of  edu- 
cation for  social  service  that  man  has 
for  business  and  for  professional  ser- 
vice," and  then  she  must  use  it  to  ac- 
complish her  own  purposes,  not  his. 
The  new  type  will  not  be  the  mere 
housewife;  the  bread-winner  she  may 
be,  but  not  the  imitator  of  man,  or  the 
woman  who  is  ambitious  to  usurp  his 
rights.  She  will  be  loyal  to  her 
womanhood,  and  as  proud  to  retain  the 
title,  "  lady,"  as  women  once  were  to 
assume  it. 

Sculpture  has  realized  the  ideal  in 
art — "to  assemble  into  a  whole  the 
characteristics  of  different  individuals, 
excluding  the  unseemly.  "  Photography 
has  interpreted  the  ideal  in  the  com- 
posite picture.  So  the  new  education 
will  produce  the  new  lady,  the  type  of 
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everything  that  is  strong  and  sensible 
and  intellectual  and  noble  and  pure  in 
womanhood.  In  her  broader  sphere, 
she  will  be  the  lady  of  the  old  school 
revised  and  improved. 


For  the  Thoughtful. 


Good,  the  more  communicated,  the 
more  abundant  grows. — Milton. 

Corn  is  cleaned  with  wind  and  the 
soul  with  chastening. — Herbert. 

He  is  only  exempt  form  failures  who 
makes  no  efforts. — Whately. 

That  which  history  can  best  give  is 
the  enthusiasm  which  it  raises  in  our 
hearts. — Geothe. 

Life,  like  the  water  of  the  seas,  fresh- 
ens only  when  it  ascends  toward  heaven. 
— Richter. 

Experience  does  take  dreadfully  high 
school  wages,  but  he  teaches  like  no 
other. — Carlyle. 

Those  who  are  formed  to  win  general 
admiration  are  seldom  calculated  to  be- 
stow individual  happiness.  —  Lady 
Blessington. 

Kind  words  prevent  a  good  deal  of 
that  perverseness  which  rough  and 
imperious  usage  often  produce  in  ger- 
i  rous  minds. — Locke. 

For  the  infinite  has  sowed  his  name 
in  the  lessons  in  burning  stars,  but  on 
earth  he  has  sowed  his  name  in  tender 
flowers. — Richter. 

Many  books  require  no  thought  from 
those  who  read  them,  and  for  a  simple 
reason — they  make  no  such  demand 
upon  those  who  wrote  them. — Colton. 

We  are  born  to  lose  and  to  perish,  to 
hope  and  to  fear,  to  vex  ourselves  and 
others;  and  there  is  no  antidote  against 
a  common  calamity  but  virtue;  for  the 
foundation  of  true  joy  is  in  the  con- 
science. — Seneca. 

Beloved,  let  us  love  so  well,  our  work 
shall  still  be  better  for  our  love,  and 
still  our  love  be  sweeter  for  our  work, 
and  each  commended  for  the  sake  of 
each  by  all  true  lovers  and  true  workers 
born. — Mrs.  Browning. 

I  love  to  believe  that  no  heroic  sacri- 
fice is  ever  lost;  that  the  characters  of 
men  are  molded  and  inspired  by  what 
their  fathers  have  done — that  treas- 
ured up  in  American  souls  are  all  the 
unconscious  influences  of  the  great 
deeds  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  from 
Agincourt  to  Bunker  Hill.— Garfield. 


Chaff. 

She  Wanted  to  Know.— The  City 
Girl  (summering  in  the  country)  :  "  Oh, 
dear  !  what  a  cunning  little  animal." 
The  Parmer:  "  Yessum;  it's  a  year- 
ling." The  City  Girl  (with  interest)  : 
"  Indeed  !  And — er — how  old  is  it  ?  " 

Dawkins  :  "I  wonder  why  it  is  that 
when  a  woman  throws  a  stone  at  any- 
thing, she  is  apt  to  hit  something  in  an 
entirely  different  direction."  Jawkins: 
"That's  because  she  is  brought  up 
without  any  aim  in  life." 

"  I  don't  think  that  dog  of  yours  is 
very  polite,"  said  the  tramp.  "Why?" 
asked  the  dog's  owner.  "  Because  he 
made  me  get  off  the  grass,  and  then 
took  my  seat,"  answered  the  tramp, 
adjusting  his  coat-tails  to  make  them 
cover  as  much  space  as  possible. 

Speculative  Boarder:  "And  now 
that  horseless  carriages  are  an  as- 
sured fact,  I  wonder  what  will  come 
next."  Philosophical  Boarder:  "Let 
us  hope  that  we  will  have  dogless 
sausages,  hairless  butter,  soundless 
pianos,  voiceless  elocutionists,  and 
acheiess  backs." 

Prospective  Traveler:  I  suppose 
your  road  has  first-class  accommoda- 
tions ?  I  don't  mind  telling  you  this 
is  to  be  my  wedding  trip,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  so  particular. 

Ticket  Agent  —  Bless  you,  young 
man,  our  road  was  built  expressly  for 
wedding  trips.  We  have  a  tunnel 
every  couple  of  miles. 

Hoax:  Egley's  pretty  well  fixed, 
isn't  be  ? 

Joax:  Well,  he's  making  more  money 
than  he  can  spend. 
"  You  don't  say  ?  " 
"Yes,  he's  a  coiner  in  the  mint." 


The  Educated  Goose. 


"What  do  you  think,  mamma,"  said 
Johnny,  the  other  day.  "  I  have  just 
read  a  real  funny  story  in  the  paper, 
and  it  is  all  about  a  goose." 

"Well,  what  did  the  goose  do?" 
asked  Johnny's  mother,  with  a  smile  of 
expectation. 

"Why,  this  goose  didn't  do  anything, 
but  she  is  being  taught  her  letters  with 
big  red  blocks,  and  after  awhile  I  sup- 
pose she'll  be  able  to  read  'Mother 
Goose.'  Won't  she  be  surprised  to 
find  out  there  was  ever  a  poet  in  the 
family  ?  "  As  Johnny's  mother  made 
no  reply,  he  continued,  pleasantly: 

"  I  hope  the  poor  goose  won't  ruin 
her  eyes  when  she  does  know  how  to 
read,  because  it  would  be  awful  if  she 
had  to  wear  eyeglasses  like  grand- 
mamma. I  suppose  she  is  now  study- 
ing hard,  and  going  to  school  just  like 
a  little  girl." 

"There  isn't  any  school  for  geese,  is 
there,  Johnny  ? " 

"  No;  I  forgot  when  I  said  she  was 
going  to  a  regular  school.  She  is  being 
taught  at  home  by  her  owner.  Don't 
you  think  it  is  very  kind  of  this  good 
man  to  teach  the  poor  goose  to  read  ?  " 

"  It  is  Johnny;  but  I  can't  see  the  use 
in  it." 

"  There  may  be  no  use  in  it,"  replied 
Johnny,  who  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  his  mother's  view;  "  but  I  think  it 
will  be  very  nice  for  the  goose  to  enjoy 
picture  books  and  read  fairy  tales, 
especially  when  the  pond's  frozen  and 
she  cannot  go  swimming,  and  when  the 
snow  is  so  deep  that  she  can't  go  root- 
ing around.  Besides,  when  the  lawn  is 
nice  and  green  she  can  read  the  sign 
'Keep  off  the  Grass,'  and,  of  course, 
she  will  do  it,  because  when  she  is 
educated  she  will  be  more  polite  and 
refined.  And  then  when  the  goslings 
crawl  under  her  at  night  she  can  put 
them  to  sleep  by  singing  to  them  little 
songs,  and  she  can  also  tell  them  pretty 
stories  about  giants  and  fairy  princesses 
when  they  are  swimming  around  the 
mill  pound,  and  then  she  will  teach  the 
goslings  to  read.  But  there's  one 
thing  they  will  never  do." 

"What's  that,  Johnny  ?  " 

"  Why,  if  they  ever  learn  to  write 
they  won't  do  it  with  goose  quills.  But 
I  suppose  they  will  wander  into  the 
house,  and  sit  on  the  sofa  in  the  library, 
and  read  books.  Now  suppose  you 
were  a  goose,  mamma,  wouldn't  you 
like  to  be  able  to  read  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  Johnny." 

"  Well,  I  would;  but  I  would  never 
like  to  read  anything  about  the  goose 
having  his  head  chopped  off  and  being 
stuffed  with  potatoes  and  onions.  But 
I  suppose  when  the  goose  can  read  she 
will  be  worth  too  much  to  eat,  because 
she  can  be  used  as  a  nurse,  and  read 
stories  to  little  boys  on  rainy  days. 
And  she  may  be  able  to  teach  little 
boys  to  read  by  using  blocks,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  would  be  just  fine,  and  a 
and  a  great  deal  better  than  going  to 
school,  because  the  goose  couldn't  keep 
us  in.  Do  you  know  what  I'd  do  if  I 
were  an  educated  goose  ?  " 

"No.  What  would  you  do  Johnny  ?  " 

"  I'd  start  a  swimming-school,  and  I 
could  teach  every  kind  of  swimming 
except  swimming  on  the  back.  I  think 
I  know  why  the  chicken  can't  swim." 

"  Why,  Johnny  ?  " 

"  Why,  because  she  is  afraid  to  try. 
Now,  mamma,  which  would  you  rather 
be,  a  wild  goose  or  a  tame  goose  ?  " 

"  Johnny,  why  do  you  ask  so  many 
questions  ?  " 

"  Because,  mamma,  I  have  to  answer 
questions  all  day  at  school,  and  the 
only  chance  I  have  to  ask  them  is  at 
home." 

"Then  I  wish  you  would  hurry  off  to 
school  now." 

Johnny  took  his  books  and  started; 
but  when  he  was  on  the  street  he  looked 
back  inquiringly  at  his  mother.  She 
opened  the  window  and  asked  him  what 
he  wanted,  and  he  replied: 

"Say,  mamma,  if  the  goose  ever 
does  have  to  go  to  school,  and  it  is  too 
far  to  walk,  how  do  you  suppose  she'll 
ever  be  able  to  fly  with  her  blocks  and 
books  under  her  wings  ?  " — Harper  s 
Round  Table. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


About  Gravies. 


There  is  no  point  on  which  the  aver- 
cook  falls  so  short  as  in  making  gravies. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  have 
all  fat  removed  from  the  gravy,  and, 
whenever  possible,  keep  bone  boilings 
to  use  instead  of  water.  The  cook 
should  always  keep  by  her  a  good 
browning  sauce  made  by  burning  sugar 
in  a  frying-pan,  with  a  little  dripping, 
then  adding  to  it  ketchup,  vinegar, 
pepper  and  salt. 

When  roasting  beef,  mutton,  pork 
or  any  meat  which  contains  much  fat, 
after  taking  up  the  joint,  pour  off  all 
the  fat  from  the  dripping  pan,  then 
place  in  the  pan  a  good  half  pint  of 
stock  and  any  dripping  found  beneath 
the  fat  from  a  previous  roasting.  Stand 
the  pan  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  dredge 
in  flour,  stirring  all  with  an  iron  spoon 
till  the  gravy  boils  well,  then  color  and 
season,  and  strain  round  the  joint. 
For  poultry  the  gravy  should  be  made 
by  boiling  the  giblets,  gizzard,  etc.,  in 
a  little  water.  Skim  carefully,  season 
and  simmer  for  two  hours,  then  strain 
and  place  some  of  the  liquor  into  the 
dripping  pan  when  arranging  the  meat 
for  roasting.  Baste  the  fowl  with  a 
little  butter  and  then  with  the  gravy, 
adding  more  as  it  boils  away.  The 
gravy  should  be  made  quite  thick  with 
browned  flour,  seasoned  and  boiled 
over  the  stove  after  the  poultry  is  set 
on  a  dish.  When  a  good  brown  sauce 
is  desired  for  cutlets,  etc.,  it  should  be 
made  by  rubbing  a  pat  of  butter  into 
flour  till  it  is  very  stiff  and  hard.  Place 
the  flour  and  butter  in  a  stewpan  and 
stir  still  slightly  browned,  then  add  a 
slice  of  onion,  a  little  parsley,  pepper, 
salt  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon.  The  stock 
should  be  added  gradually  to  this  till 
the  gravy  is  the  right  thickness,  then 
all  st'rred  till  boiling.  Color  and  strain 
before  serving.  Some  cooks  forget 
that  to  have  white  sauce  at  its  best, 
thick  white  stock  and  milk  in  equal 
proportions  should  be  used,  and  the 
whole  stirred  till  it  leaves  the  sides  of 
the  pan.  A  beaten  egg  or  a  little 
cream  should  be  added  just  before 
serving;  the  quantities  needed  for 
thickening  the  above  are  two  ounces  of 
flour  to  every  three  ounces  of  butter. 
1  would  here  remind  my  readers  that  to 
make  stews  and  hashes  of  cooked  meat 
the  gravy  must  be  thickened  and 
flavored  and  allowed  to  grow  cold  be- 
fore the  meat  be  added. 


Recipes. 

Corn  Gems. — Two  cups  of  corn  meal, 
two  cups  of  flour,  two  cups  of  sweet 
milk,  two  eggs,  three  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one-half 
cup  of  butter,  one-half  cup  of  sugar. 
Bake  in  gem  tins. 

Curried  Eggs.- — Slice  two  onions  and 
fry  in  butter.  Add  a  tablespoonful 
curry  powder  and  one  pint  good  broth 
or  stock.  Stew  till  onions  are  quite 
tender.  Add  a  cup  of  cream  thickened 
with  arrowroot  or  rice  flour.  Simmer 
a  few  moments.  Then  add  eight  or 
ten  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in  slices  and 
beat  them  well,  but  do  not  boil. 

Strawberry  Soufb'le. — Wash,  hull 
and  cut,  or  mash  lightly,  one  cup 
strawberries.  Beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  till  stiff,  add  two  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls  powdered  sugar  and  the 
berries,  and  beat  until  very  thick  and 
stiff.  Use  a  broad  bowl  and  a  wire  egg 
beater  or  spoon,  and  beat  with  a  long, 
steady  stroke.  Pile  it  lightly  on  a 
glass  dish,  and  serve  with  delicate 
white  or  sponge  cake. 

Chicken  Cream  Sandwiches. — Mix 
a  cupful  of  white  chicken  meat  and 
celery,  chopped  very  fine,  with  a  cup  of 
milk.  Add  a  boiled  onion  mashed,  and 
thicken  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cornstarch.  It  must  be  quite  thick. 
When  cooked  and  boiling  stir  carefully 
into  it  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
very  stiff;  salt  to  taste.  Place  in  a 
bain  marie;  do  not  allow  to  boil.  Stir 
in  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter.  Mould  the  day  be- 
fore; cut  into  slices  and  place  between 
thin  slices  of  buttered  bread. 


Like 


a 


* 


Flash! 


"  Going  out  like  a  flash "  is 
what  one  of  our  department  men 
says  when  asked,  How  do  the 
bargains  move  ? 

IS  IT  ANY  WONDER ! 
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Men's  Sunday  Style  Button 
Shoes,  5  to  io,  made  to 
sell  and  did  sell  at  $3.75 
and  higher  $1.37" 

Boy's  Button  Shoes,  worth 
$2.00,  in  sizes  5,  5^,  6, 
closing  at  $1.22 

Ladies'  Fine  Kid  Shoes, 
plain  toe,  worth  all  the 
way  from  $2.50  to  $4.50, 
sizes  2\  to  7^,  widths  B, 
C,  D,  closing  at  $  .99 

Same  Style,  E,  EE  $1.25 

Ladies'  Fine  Kid,  Tipped, 
last  year's  toe,  2$,  3,  3^, 
.4i  5h  6i  7,  now..  ...$.99 

Sizes  i\  to  6,  D  wide,  in 
Phila.  Oxfords,  opera  toe 
last  year's  Style,  $2.00 
quality,  now  $  .99 

Same  Style  and  quality,  C 
wide  $  .89 

Same  quality,  A  wide,  4,  42  $  .69 

SOLD   AT  THESE    PRICES  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  WIDTH  ONLY. 


PANTS,24  Cents. 

These  are  Girl's  Under  Pants, 
50-cent  quality,  18  to  28. 

Same  thing  30,  32,  34,  at  29C. 
White  or  gray,  mostly  white. 

Pants  for  Girls,  all  wool  (and 
for  Boys  to  7  years),  red  or  gray, 
at  about  one-half  price. 


Boy's  Under  Drawers,  24  to 
34,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


39  Cents  buys  our  50-cent 
quality  of  Ladies'  Underwear. 

29  Cents  buys  our  3-bit  qual- 
ity of  Ladies'  Underwear. 

19  Cents  buys  our  2-bit  quality 
of  Ladies'  Underwear. 

Refer  to  RURAL  PRESS  ad.  and  send  to 

BUSY  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 


CASH 

STORE, 


SMITHS 


414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  S.  P.,  Gal. 
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Cost  of  Bad  Roads. 


According  to  statistics  collected  by 
the  office  of  Road  Inquiry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  amount 
of  loss  each  year  by  bad  roads  of  the 
country  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Some' 
10,000  ietters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  in- 
telligent and  reliable  farmers  through- 
out the  country,  and  returns  were 
obtained  from  about  1200  counties  giv- 
ing the  average  length  of  haul  iu  miles 
from  farms  to  markets  and  shipping 
points,  the  average  weight  of  load 
hauled  and  the  average  length  per  ton 
for  the  whole  length  of  haul.  Summar- 
ized, it  appears  that  the  general  aver- 
age length  of  haul  is  twelve  miles,  the 
weight  of  load  for  two  horses  2002 
pounds,  and  the  average  cost  per  ton 
per  mile  25  cents,  or  $3  for  the  entire 
load. 

Allowing  conservative  estimates  for 
tonnage  of  all  kinds  carried  over  public 
roads,  the  aggregate  expense  of  this 
transportation  is  figured  at  $84(i,414,- 
600  per  annum.  Those  in  a  position  to 
judge  calculate  that  two-thirds  of  this, 
or  nearly  $531,000,000  could  be  saved 
if  the  roads  were  in  reasonable  good 
condition.  At  $4000  per  mile  a  very 
good  road  can  be  constructed,  and  if  an 
amount  equaling  the  saving  of  one  year 
were  applied  to  improving  highways, 
157,000  miles  of  road  in  this  country 
could  be  put  in  condition.  The  effect 
of  this  would  be  a  permanent  improve- 
ment, and  not  only  would  the  farmer  be 
astonished  in  the  sudden  reduction  in 
his  road  tax,  but  he  would  also  wonder 
at  the  remarkable  falling  off  in  the 
cost  of  transportation.  He  would  also 
find  that  he  required  fewer  horses  and 
less  feed  for  them.  He  could  make  two 
trips  to  market  a  day  instead  of  one, 
when  ability  to  get  his  goods  there  at  a 
time  when  high  prices  are  ruling  is  a 
matter  of  great  consequence.  Farmers 
are  beginning  to  apply  a  Utile  simple 
arithmetic  to  some  of  these  matters, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
in  the  near  future  we  shall  see  a  decided 
revolution  in  the  condition  of  our  rural 
highways.  

United  States  Consul  Parker  at 
Birmingham,  England,  has  contributed 
to  the  State  Department  a  special  re- 
port on  the  remarkable  development 
of  business  of  making  of  steel  tubing 
at  that  place,  caused  by  the  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  bicycle.  Incidentally 
he  tells  of  a  shrewd  Yankee  business 
transaction  which  has  placed  the  Brit- 
ish bicycle  makers  in  a  bad  plight. 
The  American  manufacturers,  foresee- 
ing a  great  demand  for  wheels,  not 
only  purchased  all  of  the  stock  of  steel 
tubing  on  hand  in  England,  but  gave 
orders  that  engaged  the  output  of 
many  of  the  factories  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  so  it  happened  when  the 
"craze"  struck  England,  the  British 
bicycle  makers  found  that  they  had 
been  caught  napping  and  were  short 
of  material.  Immediately  there  was  a 
rush  to  start  up  new  steel  tube  plants, 
and  so  many  have  been  projected  that 
overproduction  is  feared  in  the  end, 
but  meanwhile  there  is  a  stringency. 
To  show  the  extent  of  the  increased 
export  of  this  tubing  to  the  United 
States,  the  consul  says  that  while  the 
entire  export  of  1894  was  $85,899,  that 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
amounts  already  to  $231,200.  Mean- 
while there  has  been  a  great  decrease 
in  the  exports  of  finished  British  bi- 
cycles to  the  United  States,  and  their 
value  has  fallen  from  $478,810  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1893  to  $90,968  for 
so  much  of  the  current  year  as  has  ex- 
pired. 

It  is  reported  from  the  south  that 
members  of  the  Orange-growers'  Ex- 
change at  Riverside  are  discussing 
the  desirability  of  changing  business 
methods.  It  is  believed  the  result  would 
be  a  union,  of  almost  all  growers, 
where  now  the  exchanges  control  but 
half  the  fruit,  and  consequently  fail  in 
their  object. 

Smallpox  has  made  its  appearance 
among  the  Papagoes  in  Arizona,  and 
from  all  reports  seems  to  be  spreading 

rapidly. 

A  single  San  Diego  salt  factory  is 
producing  1,600,000  pounds  annually. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—Of  $130,000,000  deposited  iD  the  savings 
banks  of  this  State,  $104,000,000  is  in  the 
savings  banks  of  San  Francisco. 

-The  Nevada  hatchery  this  year  will  dis- 
tribute over  1,000,000  young  trout.  There  are 
450,000  eastern  brook  and  50,000  rainbow  trout 
in  the  hatcheries  at  Carson. 

— Columbia  river  canners  and  fishermen 
have  not  got  together.  The  river  is  full  of 
salmon,  for  which  the  canners  offer  four  cents. 
The  fishermen  want  five  cents,  and  neither 
side  yields. 

— Reclamation  District  No.  673  (the  "Pock- 
et") and  the  Pacific  Dredging  and  Re- 
clamation Company  have  contracted  for  the 
construction  of  a  cross  levee  near  the  Sacra- 
mento drainage  canal,  two  and  one-fourth 
miles  in  length.  175,000  cubic  yards. 

—Irving  and  Ford,  of  Everett.  Wash.,  have 
a  contract  with  the  Everett  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company,  for  35,000  cords  within  twelve 
months,  amounting  to  about  180,000.  Of  this 
35,000  cords,  20,000  are  to  be  fuel  wood,  and 
15.000  pulp  wood,  5,000  each  of  fir,  spruce  and 
cotton  wood. 

— The  Trade  Mark  Committee  of  the  Man- 
ufacturers' and  Producers'  Association  has  re- 
ported in  favor  of  granting  the  use  of  the 
trademark  to  all  members  in  good  standing. 
It  will  be  used  on  goods  or  products  made  in 
California.  An  electro  is  to  be  sent  to  every 
paper  in  the  State. 

— On  the  9th  the  San  Francisco  and  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Railroad  made  another  10  per 
cent  assessment,  the  eighth  call  of  10  per  cent, 
aggregating  $1,055,000,  out  of  the  total  sub- 
scriptions of  $'2,444,450.  The  remainder  will 
be  called  before  August  1st  in  two  10  per  cent 
assessments.  Chief  Engineer  Storey  says  the 
track  is  now  laid  toa  point  three  miles  south  of 
Merced. 

—The  Alpine  Land  and  Water  Company, 
recently  incorporated  at  Carson,  Nevada, 
proposes  to  reclaim  and  put  under  cultivation 
80,000  acres  of  arid  land  and  place  settlers 
thereon.  The  company  says  it  will  build 
twenty  small  reservoirs  to  supply  water  for 
the  80,000  acres  of  land  along  Carson  river, 
commencing  at  Alpine  county,  Cal.,  and  con- 
tinuing on  through  Douglas  and  into  a  portion 
of  Churchill  county,  Nev.,cut  this  track  up  into 
forty  and  eighty-acre  lots  to  be  colonized. 

— In  the  case  of  Smilie  vs.  Fresno  county,  it 
is  held  that  where  a  county  contracts  for  the 
erection  of  a  building,  the  payment  to  be  made 
in  instalments  each  year  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed, the  debt  or  liability  created  is  not 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  instalments, 
but  only  that  which  arises  from  year  to  year 
on  the  separate  instalments;  and  if  the  in- 
stalment is  within  the  income  each  year  it  is 
not  illegal,  under  a  provision  of  law  forbidding 
counties  to  incur  an  indebtedness  or  liability 
in  any  year  exceeding  the  income  and  revenue 
provided  for  that  year. 

—Japan  has  learned  not  only  to  fight,  but  to 
manufacture,  and  with  the  abundance  of 
cheap  labor,  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  raw 
material  close  at  hand  which  she  possesses, 
she  may  well  become  our  rival,  she  has  the 
enormous  advantage  over  gold-using  countries, 
that  she  pays  her  labor-bill  in  silver.  The 
silver-using  countries  have  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  the  gold-using  countries  in  all 
manufactures  owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
silver.  In  America  one  gets  about  $5  for  an 
English  sovereign,  in  Japan  about  $9,  yet  the 
silver  dollar  in  Japan  buys  as  much  as  the 
gold  dollar  in  America,  and  very  nearly  as 
much  how  as  it  did  when  it  was  worth  one 
dollar  in  gold  instead  of  the  57  cents  it  is 
about  worth  here  now.  The  result  is  that 
labor  in  Japan  is  extraordinarily  cheap  when 
reckoned  in  English  or  American  money.  In 
the  Government  works  at  Tokyo  and  at  Yoko- 
suka  the  men  work  from  teu  to  twelve  hours 
a  day,  and  earn  from  20  to  50  sen— from  about 
10  cents  to  25  cents.  The  women  work  (and 
female  labor  is  employed  very  largely)  the 
same  hours  and  earn  from  15  to  35  sen— 7% 
cents  to  17%  cents.  Gold  men  deny  there  is 
any  danger  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  only 
reply  yet  given  is  that  our  exports  to  silver- 
using  countries  have  increased  at  a  greater 
rate  than  our  exports  to  gold-using  countries, 
so  that  clearly  we  have  not  suffered  so  far; 
which  is  no  answer  at  all. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOM  BAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

k  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Car* 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC   impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars^ 
THE  LAWRENCE-WII.T.IAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 

L  L.  BURTON  MACHINE  WORKS 


Builders  of  Centrifugal.  Steam  and 
Power  Pumping  Machinery.  Latest 
I  .S.  Patents.  Orchard  Trucks.Wlne 
Filters,  Grape  Crushers  


115-117  First  St.,  San  Francisco- 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  In  its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Bead  proofs  below  : 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  i6,  '93. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Sirs : — I  have  used  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for 
curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best 
Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  trulv,  August  Fredrick. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
J]  I>r.  B.  J.  KEXDALL  COMPANY,  jj 

ENOSBURGH    FALLS.  VT. 


"OVER  THE  FENCE  IS  OUT" 

This  rule  was  unquestioned  in  the  days  when  "two 
old  cat"  was  the  favorile  ball  game.  Applying  the 
same  rule  to  farm  slock,  we  raised  the  standard 
height  to  five  feel.  Through  the  fence  is  as  bad 
as  over.  So  wiih  abundant  ELASTICITY  and  double 
strength  wire,  we  "shut  them  out"  (orin)  and  rule  the 
world  on  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Standard: 
Mowers. 


Write  to 

Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co. 

Sackamento,  Cal., 

For  Catalogue 
and  Prices. 


Binder  Twine 


iArffeflt  sellers  In  the  world, 
temptafl *  prlcesfree;  write 

nUNTCOBERY  WARD  A  CO.,. 
Ill  to  118  Michigan  A».,Chle*f  o. 


Reliable 

Steel 
Hay  Rake.  * 


Our  IMPLEMENTS 
ARE  THE 
STANDARD  of  the 

World— the 
Model  for  others  to 
Copy. 


O.K. HAY  PRESS 


Write  (or  prices  and  our  book.  Story  of  a  Hay  Press 
Scotl  Hay  Press  Co  707  W.  8  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo 


TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JACKSON    <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Send  for  Camlogue. 


KROGH 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Successors  to 
The  8.  F.  Tool  Co. 

Builders  of  all  kinds 
of  Pumping  Machinery 
for  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  Land. 


Triple  Acting  Puiups,  Deep  Well  Pumps 
Windmills,  Tanks  for  Water  and  Wine.  Link 
Belt  Klevatoraand  Conveyor*,  Link  Chain  and 
8proeket  Wheels,  Wine  Presses  (hydraulic  or 
screw).  Grape  Crushers  and  Stemmers.  Pipe 
and  Fittings. 

OFFICES  AND  WORKS: 

51  Beale  and  9  to  17  Stevenson, 

San    Francisco,  Cal. 


Monarch    Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Manufactured  In  San  Ltandro  by  L.  C.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 
WM.  H.  GRAY   General  Ag-ent. 


VkC  THE  ALL  STEEL 
SJ VV^JTIANDY  ' 

FARM  TRUCK 

RESISTS  THE  POWERS  OF  THE 
WONDERFUL  "X"RAYS  wn.ch 
JflE  known  to  LOCATE 
DEFECTS  hot  ViaiBLt  '      *  ^    Via  « 
v0  THE  NAKED  EYE, BUT        .oS^  i^fifssSS 

POINTS  or  MERIT       <^t£„|£1|^  / 
I H  THE"      .  /  mS  >i 

TRUCK  '  ^^£f£#.Sr£ 
built  accoh-   a        s,  ^  <n 

dim©  to  this  /cy/Ov  V^ii'.fc 


—  EITHER  WIDE  OR  NARROW 
560/LBS/  I  ,  TRACK- 1  I  |  M  \ 

/ ASK  /YOUR  DEALER  FORi  PRICES,  or  WRITE  to 

BETTENDORF  AXLE  CO.davehport,  ia. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*t>  General  Commission  Merchants,  4« 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest 


The  leading  paper,  and  only  weekly :  16  large  pages. 

BE  8f  rk  to  see  it  cefore  subscribing  for  any  other. 
O.  w.  Tork  4  Co..  se  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago,  i  i.:- 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACrfYf 
,  PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  its  J 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WORK5.^   J. 

AURORA   ILL. -CHICAGO.-  DAL  LAS,  TEX. \lT ^0 


FIRE  ARMS,  FISHING  TACKLE, 

BICYCLES,  SPORTING  GOODS, 
f\t    Wholesale  Prices, 
Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Home 
Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Franrisco.  Cal* 

Blake,    /VI  of  f  Itt    <&    T  o  w  n  e> , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TO WNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO   Portland.  Or. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

318  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


June  20,  1896. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  IT,  1896. 

WHEAT. — The  market  for  spot  parcels  has 
been  quiet  with  buyers  only  operating  in  a 
hand-to-mouth  kind  of  way.  The  lower  mar- 
kets at  the  East  and  abroad  and  the  active 
harvesting  in  this  State  make  shippers  offish 
but,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  farmers  do  not 
seem  to  let  go  except  in  a  small  way  so  as  to 
meet  current  expenses.  The  impression  pre- 
vails that  prices  the  first  five  months  of  the 
new  crop  season  will  average  higher  than 
they  did  the  corresponding  time  in  the  1895-96 
season.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the  general 
statistical  position  of  the  cereal  and  also  the 
accepted  estimates  in  the  falling  off  in  the 
world's  crop.  The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  News 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  on  June  1 
the  total  supplies  in  store  in  principal  Euro- 
pean countries  and  afloat  for  Europe  was 
62,000,000  bushels,  against  85,500,000  bush- 
els at  the  like  date  in  1895.  This 
shows  a  decrease  of  over  23,000,000  bushels. 
Referring  to  the  wheat  supplies  and  require- 
ments the  News  of  May  26  says :  "  The  re- 
serves of  the  United  Kingdom  continue  to 
dwindle,  and  will  continue  to  decline  save  an 
occasional  week,  when  a  change  of  wind  may 
bring  in  a  remnant  of  the  Pacific  coast  fleet. 
The  shipments  which  are  proceeding  actively 
from  the  Euxine  are  principally  directed  to 
the  Continent,  where  the  requirements  are 
proving  to  be  even  larger  than  estimated,  or 
430,000  qrs.,  against  410,000  qrs.  The  process  of 
stock  depletion  in  the  United  Kingdom  can  not 
go  on  much  longer;  already  the  total  reserves 
at  the  ports  are  down  to  10,400,000  bushels 
(since  decreased  1,130,000  bushels),  a  level 
lower  than  has  been  witnessed  for  a  good 
many  years.  The  Continent  has  well  defined 
requirements.  Leaving  France  out  of  the 
question,  there  is  a  population  of  120,000,000, 
which  has  learned  to  eat  wheaten  bread,  and 
taken  to  import  wheat  freely.  Even  during 
the  last  three  seasons  of  full  average  crops  on 
the  Continent,  there  has  been  all  the  time  an 
average  weekly  demand  of  450,000  quarters — 
3,600,000  bushels.  During  the  coming  season 
the  deficiencies  in  certain  areas  will  certainly 
counterbalance  any  superabundance  in  others, 
and  weekly  requirements  will  not  greatly 
differ  from  previous  years." 

The  local  market  is  quoted  lower  for  all 
grades,  notwithstanding  the  light  stock  of 
old.  The  decline  is  due  to  lower  offers  from 
abroad,  ships  on  berth  having  cargoes  insight, 
higher  charters  and  new  wheat  coming  in. 
No.  1  shipping  is  quoted  on  the  basis  of  11.02%, 
the  better  grades  selling  higher  and  poorer 
grades  selling  lower,  club  $1.07%@1.10  and 
milling  $1.10  to  1.17%. 

Speculative  Wheat  Market.— The  market 
has  fluctuated  slightly  the  past  week,  but 
with  a  stronger  opening  this  morning  than  at 
any  time  within  the"  past  eight  days.  The 
markets  at  home  and  abroad  are  governed  by 
crop  advices,  and  these,  in  far  too  many  in- 
stances, are  colored  to  suit  the  views  of  the 
larger  operators.  There  is  still  strong  selling 
pressure  by  many  speculators,  who  hold  to  the 
opinion  that,  with  harvesting  well  over  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  farmers'  deliveries  will 
inorease  quite  rapidly,  and,  to  meet  expenses, 
forced  sales  will  be  the  rule  with  the  major- 
ity. In  our  market  trading  in  futures  has 
been  moderate.  Another  advance  in  charters 
is  against  the  bull  element. 

The  closing  prices  per  bushel  at  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  per  cental,  were  as  follows  : 

^Chicago^  ^San  Francisco^ 

July.  Sept.  Dec.      Seller  '96 

Thursday  VI  %  68%  98% 

Friday  67*4  58  97% 

Saturday  57  b7%  97%  gi% 

Monday  58%  57%  97% 

Tuesday  57«  58%  98  9i% 

Charters.— The  market  is  strong,  owing  to 
the  coal  fleet  from  Australia  not  being  able  to 
leave  for  this  port,  due  to  the  coal  miners' 
strike.  The  latest  charter  reported  is  that  of 
an  iron  vessel  at  30s,  usual  option. 

The  tonnage  situation  compares  as  follows 
in  registered  tons : 

1896.  1895. 

In  port  engaged   13,540  51,848 

In  port  disengaged   50,717  5,821 

New  crop  loading   18,629  38,624 

On  the  way  228,171  334,355 

Totals  331,057  429,648 

Crop  Prospects.— Harvesting  in  this  State 
is  fairly  well  under  way.  So  far  as  we  are 
able  to  learn,  the  yield  of  the  fields  already 
harvested  has  about  come  up  to  expectation. 
The  United  States  Agricultural  Department 
crop  report  of  June  1  is  as  follows :  Average 
condition  winter  wheat  is  77.9:  spring  wheat, 
99.9 ;  total  winter  area,  22,791,000 ;  total  spring, 
11,825,000;  percentage  wheat  and  percentage 
winter  and  spring  wheat  acreage  is  101.7  ;  and 
condition  of  all  wheat  is  87.6.  There  has  been 
some  diminution  of  winter  wheat  area  owing 
to  total  failure  of  crop  in  some  sections, 
ground  being  plowed  up  for  spring  wheat  or 
oats.  The  returns  reduced  to  acres  gives  for 
principal  wheat  States:  California,  3,011,000; 
Kansas,  2,684,000;  Ohio,  2,422,000;  Indiana, 
2,294,000;  Illinois,  1,906,000;  Missouri,  1,418,- 
000;  Pennsylvania,  1,239,000;  Michigan,  1,202,- 
000.    Total  winter  area,  22,794,000. 

According  to  the  Government  report  the 
indications  are  for  a  yield  this  year  of  453,- 
439,000  bushels,  against  an  actual  yield  in 
1895  of  467,102,974  bushels;  1894,  460,267,416; 
1893,  396,131,725;  1892,  515,949,000.  The  New 
York  Wall  Street  Journal  says  :  "  Thoman's  re- 
port is  generally  accepted  as  about  the  con- 
ditions existing  on  June  1,  and  there  has  been 
further  damage  since  then  by  worms  and  in- 
sects. On  the  basis  of  Thoman's  figures  the 
total  wheat  crop  this  year  will  be  from  417  to 
440  million  bushels,  considerably  below  the 
average  and  not  a  great  deal  in  excess  of  the 
home  requirements  of  more  than  70,000,000 
people,  including  provision   for  next  year's 


seeding.  Some  of  the  enthusiastic  bulls  think 
that  400  millions  is  an  excessive  estimate  of 
both  crops." 

What  100  Means. — In  view  of  the  diversified 
opinions  regarding  100  used  by  the  individual 
States  and  by  the  Government  in  their  crop 
reports,  we  give  the  following:  "As  regards 
acreage  the  standard  of  100  simply  means  the 
acreage  of  the  previous  year.  As  regards  con- 
dition, a  different  method  has  been  adopted. 
An  arbitrary  standard  of  condition  has  been 
assumed,  which  is  based  on  a  state  of  the 
crop  nearly  perfect  in  all  respects.  This  stan- 
dard is  represented  by  100;  it  may  happen 
occasionally  that  the  growing  ciop  may  be  ex- 
traordinarily good,  in  which  case  a  condition 
of  slightly  over  100  is  reported.  In  certain 
States  the  arbitrary  standard  taken  is  differ- 
ent from  that  in  other  States,  so  that  the  per- 
centage condition  reported  in  one,  although 
apparently  the  same  as  reported  in  another, 
is  really  different  and  means  a  different  yield 
eventually.  In  order  to  arrive,  therefore,  at 
a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a 'condition' 
report  issued  by  a  given  State,  the  standard 
yield  per  acre  in  that  State  must  be  known.'' 

BARLEY. — The  market  has  sold  lower  in 
sympathy  with  wheat  and  also  new  crop  de- 
liveries at  hand.  Dealers  are  offish.  In  fu- 
tures trading  is  light,  with  no  sales  made  on 
Call  yesterday. 

The  closing  prices  for  No.  1  feed  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows  : 

Dee. 

Thursday   70% 

Friday   70% 

Saturday   70 

Monday   69 

Tuesday  

For  spot  the  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Feed,  70@72%c;  brewing,  75@80c. 

OATS. — The  market  is  easier,  with  buyers 
offish.  The  demand  is  only  fair.  The  crop  in 
this  country  is  estimated  larger  than  was 
last  year's.    The  latter  was  very  heavy. 

The  market  is  quoted  firm  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices :  Milling,  85@92%c;  feed,  75 
@92%c ;  gray,  80@85c ;  Surprise,  92%c®$1.02%. 

CORN. —  White  is  dull  at  a  slight  decline. 
The  acreage  in  this  country  is  the  largest  on 
record. 

Our  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Large 
yellow,  87%®92%c;  small  round,  95@97%c; 
white,  77%©82%c. 

FEEDSTUFF.— The  market  is  stronger  for 
bran  and  middlings,  owing  to  an  enlarging 
demand  and  lessened  supply. 

Quotations  are  as  follows :  Bran,  $15.50® 
16.50 per  ton ;  middlings,  $17.50@20  per  ton ;  roll 
barley,  $15.50@16.50  per  ton ;  feed  corn,  $20@21 
ton;  oilcake  meal,  $20@21  per  ton;  cotton 
seed  oilcake,  $21  per  ton. 

HAY. — New  is  offering  more  freely. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Wheat, '  $8®11. 50 
per  ton ;  oat,  $7@9 ;  wheat  and  oat,  $8®11 ;  bar- 
ley, $7@9;  alfalfa,  $7@9;  clover,  $6@7.50;  com- 
pressed, $6.50@10.50;  stock,  $6@7.  New  hay: 
alfalfa,  $4@6.50;  wheat  and  oat,  $7@9.50; 
wheat,  $8@10.50;  barley,  $6.50®7.50:  oat, 
$7@8. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  20@40c  per 
bale. 

BEANS.— The  market  is  dull  and  easy. 
The  buying  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
small  parcels. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  for  con- 
signment lots:  Bayos,  90c@1.00;  Small 
Whites,  $1.20@1.35;  Pea,  $1.15@1.30,  Large 
Whites,  90c(S>$1.00;  Pink,  85@90c;  Reds,  $1.00 
@1.20;  Limas,  $2.60@2.75;  Butter,  $1.20@1.60. 

POTATOES.— The  market  continues  firm 
for  well  matured  new. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Early 
Rose,  85c@$1.00  in  sacks;  $1@1.25  in  boxes; 
Garnet  Chiles,  90c@$l  in  sacks ;  Burbanks, 
$1@1.35  in  boxes. 

ONIONS.— The  market  is  weak  at  20@35c. 

VEGETABLES— Rhubarb  is  a  drug.  Peas 
and  string  beans  are  mostly  too  old.  All  sea- 
sonable kinds  are  weak. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Aspara- 
gus, 40e@$2.00  per  box;  rhubarb,  25@75c 
per  box;  green  peas,  50@75c  per  sack  for 
common,  $1.00@1. 10  for  sweet;  string  beans, 
l@3c  per  lb. ;  green  pepper,  12%@15c  per  lb ; 
summer  squash,  50c@$l  per  box ;  tomatoes, 
$101.75  per  box  ;  cucumbers,  20@50c  per  dozen ; 
new  cabbage,  40@50c  per  100;  garlic,  2@3c 
per  lb;  green  corn,  12%@20c  a  dozen;  egg 
plant,  8@10c  per  lb. 

BUTTER— Receipts  are  moderate.  Warm 
weather  for  a  few  days  interfered  with  re- 
ceipts.   The  market  is  stronger. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Creamery, 
14@16c;  dairy,  ll@14%c. 

CHEESE — The  market  is  very  easy,  with 
supplies  heavy. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  according  to 
quality,  at  5  @  6%c  for  new,  and  7@8c  for 
Young  America ;  cream  cheddar,  8%@9c. 

EGGS— Strictly  fresh  laid  from  near-by 
henneries  are  in  demand,  but  distant  ship- 
ments and  store  eggs  are  weak. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Store, 
10%@12c;  Oregon,  10%@12c;  Eastern,  10%@ 
12c ;  ranch,  13@16c ;  duck,  12%®14c. 

POULTRY.— Liberal  supplies  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  also  an  exodus  to  summer  re- 
sorts, are  against  the  market. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound  11   @  12 

hens   9  @  11 

Dressed  Turkeys  ® 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4  00@4  50 

young  6  00(a  7  00 

Broilers   !  2  00@4  00 

Fryers  4  50(5  5  50 

Hens  3  50@4  50 

Ducks  3  00@5  00 

Geese,  per  pair   75@1  25 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  25@1  50 

HOPS.  —  The  market  is  essentially  un- 
changed. Crop  prospects  are  about  as  hereto- 
fore reported.  London  mail  advices  to  June  3d 
are  as  follows  :  "Quite  a  brisk  demand  is  ex- 
perienced for  all  classes,  and  as  an  appreciable 
inroad  has  been  made  upon  stocks,  and  many 
growers,  feeling  more  confidence  in  the  out- 
look for  higher  prices,  are  withdrawing  their 


holdings  from  offer,  the  tendency  'of  j  the  mar- 
ket is  very  firm,  and  prices  are  often  5s  to  10s 
dearer,  compared  with  a  month  ago.  A  favor- 
able feature  is  the  entire  absence  of  specula- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  business  reported  being 
for  consumption.  Continental  hops  are  firmly 
held  at  last  prices.  Some  difficulty  is  reported 
in  filling  orders  for  Californians,  these  being 
offered  very  sparingly,  but  quotations  are 
nominally  the  same  at  28s  to  45s.  Reports  from 
the  plantations  are  anything  but  hopeful, 
growers  in  all  districts  agreeing  that  aphis 
blight  is  exceptionally  severe." 

WOOL. — There  is  an  almost  total  absence 
of  business.  Growers'  views  are  above  buy- 
ers'. Only  two  Eastern  buyers  have  put  in 
appearance  so  far. 

We  quote  :  San  Joaquin  and  southern  coast, 
6  months'  growth,  4@5%c;  San  Joaquin,  foot- 
hill, good  to  choice,  7®9c;  San  Joaquin,  year's 
growth,  4%@7c;  Nevada,  7©9%e;  Oregon, 
Valley,  8®10%c. 

MEAT  MARKET.— Hogs  are  firmer  under 
lighter  offerings. 

Wholesale  rates  for  dressed  stock  from 
slaughterers  are  as  follows  : 

Beef — First  quality,  5@5%c;  second  quality, 
4%@4%c;  third  quality,  3%@4c. 

Veal — Large,  5@6c ;  small,  6@7c. 

Mutton— Wethers,  5@5%c;  ewe,  4%@5c. 

Lamb — Spring,  5@6c. 

Pork— Live  hogs,  3@3!^c  for  large,  3%@3%c 
for  small ;  dressed,  4%®5%c. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  17,  1896. 
New  York  mail  advices  to  June  12th  are  as 
follows : 

There  was  a  dearth  of  news  in  the  market  to" 
day.  General  conditions  have  changed  little  if 
any  since  the  week  opened.  The  demand  for  the 
California  products  is  good,  but  is  wholly  for  small 
lots.  Loose  muscatel  raisins  are  in  very  small 
supply,  the  spot  stock  of  all  kinds  of  California 
grown  being  estimated  at  about  three  cars,  most 
of  which  is  four-crowns.  Holders'  views  are  very 
firm.  Valencia  raisins  are  dull,  but  as  the  stock  is 
controlled  prices  are  maintained.  Sultanas  are 
Ann  in  sympathy  with  advices  from  primary 
sources,  though  they  sell  only  in  small  quantities 
for  current  consumption.  The  market  for  currants 
closed  firm  at  2,8(5>3c  for  barrels.  The  present  lay 
down  cost  from  Greece  is  said  to  be  3^@3%c. 
Prunes  are  in  much  better  demand  than  usual  at 
this  season,  but  only  small  lots  are  selling.  The 
inquiry  still  runs  to  the  larger  sizes,  40s  receiving 
most  attention.  Apricots  are  held  firmly,  and  are 
moving  out  on  small  orders.  Peaches  are  firm,  but 
rather  quiet.  There  is  no  demand  for  nuts  of  any 
description  at  present,  and  in  most  lines  prices 
are  nominal  and  unchanged.  Sicily  filberts  are 
firm  in  sympathy  with  advices  from  the  primary 
market,  and  we  now  hear  of  nothing  offering  below 
6c. 

In  the  local  market  there  is  a  good  to  fair 
demand  for  jobbing  parcels,  which  is  steadily 
cleaning  up  the  market  of  all  kinds.  All 
straight  lots  of  prunes  have  been  closed  out. 
Actual  sales  reported  in  a  jobbing  way  are  as 
follows:  Prunes,  in  boxes,  30  to  40,  6%c;  40 
to  50,  5%c;  apricots,  9c;  peaches,  prime, 
2%@3c;  fair,  3%@4c;  choice,  4^c;  extra 
choice,  4%c;  fancy,  5%®6c;  raisins,  sugared 
layer,  65c  a  box ;  good  stock,  75®85c ;  in  bulk, 
asking,  2-crown,  3c;  3-crown,  3%c;  4-crown, 
3%  ;  Sultana,  4@4^c.  Samples  of  new  season 
apricots  have  been  shown.  Sales  are  reported 
at  Armona  at  734C.  The  local  market  is 
quoted  as  follows :  8c  bid,  7c  asked.  There 
is  a  fair  inquiry  from  the  East. 

Fresh  Fruit. 

It  is  the  accepted  opinion  that  the  peach 
crop  will  be  below  last  year's,  apricots  about 
the  same,  prunes  larger,  plums  smaller  and 
pears  quite  heavy.  Eastern  advices  report 
large  pear  and  peach  crops. 

TREE  FRUITS. — It  is  reported  that  can- 
ners  are  willing  to  buy  on  the  following  basis: 
Peaches,  cling,  $28(8,30  per  ton ;  freestone,  $20 ; 
pears,  $15®17;  apricots,  $25.  Sales  are  re- 
ported of  the  entire  crop  of  peaches,  pears  and 
apricots  of  several  orchards  on  the  river  at  $20 
a  ton,  delivered  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
This  is  considered  a  good  figure. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Cherries, 
90c@$1.25  for  black ;  80c(S)$l.  10  for  Royal  Anne. 
In  bulk,  6%@8c  lb  for  white,  6%@9c  for 
black;  poor  to  fair  sell  lower;  Royal  Anne,  8® 
10c.  Apricots,  Moorpark,  60@75c  $  box ;  Royai, 
35@65c;  peaches,  25@65c  $  box;  plums,  40® 
75c  $1  box ;  pears,  25@50c  |V  box ;  apples,  25c® 
$1  i?  box. 

BERRIES.— The  market  fluctuates  daily, 
being  governed  by  the  receipts  and  demand. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows:  Straw- 
berries, per  chest,  $6@8  for  Longworth, 
$4.50@6  for  large;  gooseberries,  small, 
l%@2%c  per  pound  in  bulk;  large,  2@3c  in 
bulk.  Raspberries,  $6@$10  chest ;  currants, 
$4@7.50  per  chest;  blackberries,  $7@10  per 
chest. 

Grain  at  Chicago. 


California  Fruit  Sales. 


Chicago,  June  16.  —  On  moderate  trade 
wheat  showed  a  good  deal  of  strength  to-day, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  statistical  news 
that  was  bearish.  The  early  news  rather 
favored  the  bear  side.  Liverpool  was  quoted 
lower.  Northwestern  receipts  were  heavy 
and  the  demand  for  cash  wheat  was  sluggish. 
But  sentiment  was  inclined  to  favor  the  bull 
side.  Prices  were  also  helped  by  a  sharp  ad- 
vance in  Paris. 


British  Grain  Trade. 


Chicago,  June  16. — The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  California  fruit  in  the  consolidated 
auction  to-day  at  the  following  prices :  Plums 
—St.  Catherine,  $1  35@$1  90  per  half  crate ; 
Clyman,$l  00®$2  05.  A  few  in  poor  condition 
brought  lower  prices.  Peaches — Hale's  Early, 
$1  40  per  box.  Alexander,  $1  05@$1  35;  Gar- 
land, $1  25.  Cherries— Royal  Anne,  $1  15  @ 
$1  50  per  half  crate;  Black  Bigareau,  $1  45 ; 
Napoleon  Bigareaus,  $1  25@$1  40;  Black  Tar- 
tarian, 85c@$155;  Black  Republican,  85c@ 
$140;  Governor  Woods,  $120.  Apricots- 
Royal,  $1  05@$1  20. 

Porter  Brothers  Company  sold  to-day  in 
union  auction  room  California  fruit  as  follows : 
Plums— St.  Catherines,  $1.30@1.70;  Koening 
Claude,  $1.65;  Royal  Hative,  $1.60®1.65 ;  Cly- 
mans,  $1.30.  Cherries— Royal  Annes,  $1.30® 
1.65;  few  in  poor  condition,  60c;  Tartarians, 
$1.50;  Oregons,  $1.10.  Peaches— Alexanders, 
95c@$1.25.  Apricots—  Royal,  $1.05@1. 25;  New- 
castles,  60®  75c. 

New  York,  June  16.— The  National  Fruit 
Association  sold  at  auction  to-day  fruit  as  fol- 
lows :  Newcastle  Apricots,  $1.45@1. 65;  Royal 
Apricots,  $1.35@1.60;  Alexander  Peaches, 
$1.65;  Cherry  Plums,  $1.10. 

Porter  Brothers  Company  sold  to-day  in 
union  auction  room  California  fruit  as  follows  : 
Prunes— Tragedy,  $2.55;  Plums— Clymans 
(small)  90@$1.65;  Peaches— Alexanders,  $1.10 
®1.75;  Apricots— Seedling,  80c@$l. 60 :  Royal 
$1.20®  1.45;  Cherries— Royal  Anne,  $1.35. 

Boston,  June  16.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
sold  California  fruit  in  the  consolidated  auc- 
tion to-day,  realizing  prices  as  follows  :  Cher- 
ries—Black Tartarians,  70c®$1.80  per  box; 
Royal  Anne,  75c  @  $1.20  (a  few  in  bad  order 
sold  for  less);  Centennial,  50c@$1.05;  Black 
Bigareau,  60c@$1.10;  Apricots— Royal,  $1® 
$1.60  (some  rotten  sold  for  50c  per  half-crate). 
Peaches — Alexander,  75c®$1.85  per  box;  Gar- 
land, $1.27. 

Porter  Brothers'  Company  sold  to-day  at 
auction  California  fruit  as  follows :  Plums — 
Clymans,  $1.25@2.35;  cherry,  in  10- lb  boxes, 
15  @  55c.  Peaches — Alexanders,  62c  @  $1.65. 
Apricots,  20c®$1.45.  Cherries — Royal  Annes, 
$1 ;  Tartarians,  68c. 

The  National  Fruit  Association  sold  at  auc- 
tion to-day  :  Cherries — Black  Republican,  90c 
@$1.25;  Royal  Annes,  90c®$1.35. 

Montreal,  June  16. — The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  California  fruit  at  open  auction  to- 
day at  the  following  prices  :  Plums,  $2@3.70; 
cherries,  $1.40@1. 50  per  box ;  peaches,  $1.50® 
2.40;  apricots,  |l.20@1.70  per  half-crate. 

Baltimore,  June  16.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  California  fruit  at  open  auction  to- 
day, realizing  the  following  prices  :  Apricots 
—Newcastle,  $1.80®2  per  crate;  Royal,  $1.30 
®1.90.  Peaches— Alexander,  $1.50@1.65  per 
box ;  Garland,  $1.45.  Cherries — Black  Repub- 
licans, $1.55®1.60  per  box;  Royal  Anne,  $1.30 
@1.45.  Plums— Cherry,  70c@$1.05  per  half 
crate ;  boxes,  55@65c. 

New  Orleans,  June  16.— The  Earl  Company 
sold  California  fruit  at  the  following  prices : 
Apricots — $1.65®1.75  per  half  crate.  Peaches, 
$1.25@1.35  per  box.  Cherries— 90cr«!$l  per  box. 


Liverpool,  June  16.  —  Wheat — Spot,  dull; 
demand  dull ;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  5s  2d  ;  No.  1 
Hard  Manitoba,  5s;  No.  1  California,  5s  3d; 
Futures  opened  quiet,  y4i  higher,  closed 
steady,  %d  higher;  June,  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October,  4sl0%d;  November,  4s 
10%d.  

McCormick  Harvesting  Machines  are  built  upon 
honor.  They  insure  purchaser  against  extortion 
for  repairs. 


The  Columbus  Buggy  Co. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Columbus  Buggy  Com- 
pany's local  house,  which  is  represented  here 
by  A.  G.  Glenn  in  magnificent  quarters  at 
Nos.  213  and  215  Market  street,  are  heavily 
overstocked;  and  under  instructions  from 
headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  they  will 
dispose  of  the  overplus  of  fine  surries,  buggies, 
traps,  phaetons,  park  wagons,  speed  wagons, 
farm  wagons  and  trucks  at  bedrock  prices  to 
reduce  stock. 

No  jobber  or  coast  manufacturer  can  com- 
pete with  this  house  in  stock  or  price.  They 
carry  everything  on  wheels  from  a  bicycle  to 
an  omnibus  at  the  warerooms  of  the  Columbus 
Buggy  Company,  Nos.  213  and  215  Market 
street,  San  Francisco. 

A  superb  line  of  vehicles  are  shown  in  all 
the  latest  lines  for  style,  finish  and  durabil- 
ity at  greatly  reduced  prices.  It  being  a  cam- 
paign year,  when,  as  a  rule,  business  is  more 
or  less  affected  with  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future,  the  Columbus  Buggy  Co.  have  de- 
cided to  reduce  their  stock  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  * 


NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  inability  to  work.  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  Interest  in  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  uuequaled  opportunity  for  an  induatriouB  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Address 

GEN.  J.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Kiverslde,  Gal. 


—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


Practical,  Explicit,  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  Inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  Is  famous 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edward 
J.  Wickson,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Hortlcxiltural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  699  vao.es,  fully  illustrated,  price,  83.00. 
postpaid. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  the  State  Lecturer. 


[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  George 
Ohleyer.1 

The  State  Lecturer  is  short  in  his 
accounts  this  week  due  largely  to  the 
non-arrival  of  exchanges  and  silence  of 
subordinate  Lecturers,  from  which  two 
sources  the  Lecturer  receives  the  best 
inspirations. 

The  Lecturer  of  Petaluma  Grange 
was  full  of  interest  and  has  been  noticed 
elsewhere.  The  subject  for  their  next 
consideration  is  "Government  Owner- 
ship of  Railroads."  This  is  a  big  ques- 
tion but  if  any  Grange  can  handle  it 
intelligently  it  is  Petaluma.  The  writer 
fears  the  political  power  engendered 
thereby  in  a  government  of  partisans. 
If  that  can  be  avoided  it  will  remove  a 
very  prominent  obsticle. 

The  Lecturer  of  Grass  Valley  Grange 
also  sends  a  very  interesting  and  chatty 
letter  but  being  almost  exclusively  per- 
sonal and  so  very  clever,  it  seems  not 
for  publication.  However,  some  ex- 
cellent suggestions  are  made,  and  some- 
thing "unusual  "  for  the  year  is  fore- 
shadowed. When  entering  on  my  duties 
as  Lecturer  I  expected  to  form  a  sort 
of  lecturers'  corner  or  association 
through  which  we  could  entertain  and 
enlighten  ourselves  if  not  the  Order  at 
large.  This  desire  has  been  fulfilled,  but 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  writer 
has  been  most  royally  entertained  and 
benefited  by  the  few  who  have  written, 
and  he  trusts  that  they  will  continue  in 
the  good  work  and  induce  others  to 
follow  notwithstanding  the  meager  re- 
turn for  the  investment. 

This  department  has  drifted  into  a 
literary  bureau,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
and  since  there  is  no  open  field  from 
which  to  glean  information  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  good  of  the  Order,  it 
must  rely  on  local  scribes  for  the  infor- 
mation desired  by  the  members.  Tt  is 
feared  that  the  greater  work  given  the 
National,  State,  Pomona  and  subordin- 
ate Lecturers  to  perform  has  checked 
the  pens  of  many  able  and  popular  writ- 
ers under  the  impression  that  the  field 
was  fully  occupied.  This  however,  as 
will  have  been  seen  is  not  the  case  and 
was  not  so  intended.  No  writer  is  de- 
barred, indeed  all  Grange  thinkers  and 
writers  are  expected  and  invited  to 
contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
furtherance  of  our  cause.  All  should 
remember  that  Lecturers  are  generally 
busy  people,  and  being  closely  confined 
to  their  work  and  business,  are  at  least 
in  no  better  shape  to  enlighten  the 
Order  than  are  the  members  at  large. 
The  State  Lecturer  feels  the  weakness 
of  his  division  of  labor  more  than  do  his 
subordinates,  and  he  should.  He  has 
no  desire  to  cast  unkind  reflections  on 
them.  None  of  us  can  do  impossibilities. 

We  shall  soon  have  Worthy  National 
Lecturer's  third  bulletin,  which  will 
doubtless  be  replete  with  new  themes 
and  will  make  our  duties  plainer. 

SONOMA  COUNTY  GRANOES. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Leckenby,  Worthy  Lec- 
turer of  Petaluma  Grange,  writes  in- 
terestingly of  the  doings  of  her  Grange. 
The  Grange  deferred  one  session  to  at- 
tend the  Bennett  Valley  Grange  picnic 
and,  of  course,  all  had  an  enjoyable 
time.  The  deferred  meeting  was  held 
May  30th  and  an  unusually  interesting 
session  was  had.  The  road  question, 
having  previously  been  the  topic,  was 
again  discussed,  and  Brother  Sldllman 
read  an  excellent  paper  on  the  subject, 
and  a  few  thoughts  thereon  were  read 
by  the  Worthy  Lecturer,  contributed 
by  the  writer  by  request.  The  Lec- 
turer continuing  said,  "  Worthy  Mas- 
ter Winans  gave  an  account  of  the 
efforts  he  is  making  to  organize 
Granges  in  Sonoma  county.  He  is  very  j 
hopeful  of  success,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
his  hopes  will  be  realized." 

After  a  lively  discussion  it  was  de- 
cided that  Petaluma  Grange  assist  in 
the  grand  celebration  of  our  National 
Holiday,  which  Petaluma  is  preparing. 
Brother  Grover  suggested  that  the 
Grangers  all  appear  in  the  procession 
on  honebach,  but  it  was  finally  decided 
to  have  a  float.  The  subject  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  next  meeting  will  be 


"  Government 
roads." 


Ownership    of  Rail- 


CO-OPKRATION  AMONG  FARMERS. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  contains 
an  editorial  in  reply  to  the  following 
question  of  its  own  asking:  "  Why 
do  farmers  fail  in  State  co-operation?  " 
After  establishing  the  fact  to  its  appar- 
ent satisfaction  it  sums  up  the  difficulty 
thus:  "The  essential  element  of  all 
important  business,  whether  private  or 
co-operative,  is  plenty  of  money  behind 
it,  and  farmers  never  put  plenty  of 
money  behind  their  co-operative  enter- 
prises. Hence  they  are  apt  to  make  a 
show  of  themselves  by  attempting,  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  what  they  have 
no  means  to  carry  out." 

We  do  not  fully  agree  with  the 
Chronicle  writer  in  the  assertion  that 
plenty  of  money  is  the  one  essential  to 
co-operative  success.  Brains  and  busi- 
ness capacity  are  beyond  doubt  the 
leading  factors  and  money  may  be  a 
desirable  second.  But  plenty  of  money 
without  business  experience  and  judg- 
ment as  a  rule  brings  disaster  ;  besides, 
"plenty  of  money "  does  not  go  into 
county  co-operative  efforts.  It  does 
not  need  to.  What  is  wanted  in  all 
county  co-operative  enterprises  to  ren- 
der success  possible  is  undoubted  hon- 
esty on  the  part  of  the  management 
and  the  closest  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  directors.  When  seven  men  put 
their  heads  together  punctually  and 
earnestly,  they  will  steer  clear  of  dis- 
asters. The  man  to  manage  their  af- 
fairs must  be  able  and  willing  to  sink- 
self  interest  out  of  sight  and  bend  all 
his  energies  for  the  best  interests  of 
his  corporation,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  co-operation. 

Co-operation  is  a  bunching  of  credit 
and  influence,  which  is  often  more  ef- 
fective in  trade  than  money  without  it. 
All  great  enterprises,  such  as  rail- 
roads, steamship  lines  and  the  innu- 
merable manufactories,  although  we  call 
them  soulless  corporations,  are  con- 
ducted on  the  co-operative  plan  re- 
ferred to  above.  It  is  the  age  of  co- 
operation, against  which  individual 
effort  pales  into  insignificance. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  DEFICIENCY. 

The  readers  of  the  Rural  will  observe 
with  regret  that  the  State  University 
is  short  of  funds  and  a  deficit,  though 
small,  seems  inevitable  before  the  Leg- 
islature can  meet  to  increase  the  in- 
come. A  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  reports  no  malfeasance  or  ex- 
travagance, but  puts  the  blame  on  the 
popularity  of  the  institution  and  the 
conesquent  excessive  patronage  it  is 
receiving.  The  question  is  asked  "How 
can  the  deficit  be  replaced  and  the  in- 
stitution kept  moving  along  until  the 
State  can  by  law  enlarge  the  income  ?  " 
Whether  this  should  be  done  or  not  let 
the  taxpayers  determine  at  the  polls. 
The  present  deficit  is  small  ;  let  it  re- 
main as  small  as  possible  until  the  peo- 
ple can  be  consulted. 

The  men  and  institutions  who  dodge 
the  assessor  will  advocate  the  increase  ; 
let  the  agriculturists  do  so  with  eyes 
open.  Nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State  are  smarting  under  greater 
deficiencies  than  other  classes,  and  yet 
the  little  they  have  may  be  taken  away 
from  them  in  order  that  the  well-to-do 
may  thrive  at  the  public  crib.  Give  tha 
honest  taxpayer  a  rest,  and  recruit  his 
army  from  the  tax  shirkers,  and  above 
all,  let  us  learn  how  to  reduce  deficien- 
cies. 


FLOATING  PARAGRAPHS. 

Do  not  air  your  grievances.  It  is 
better  to  smother  them. 

Free  beer  would  suit  a  great  many 
voters  even  better  than  free  silver. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  quite  so  mad 
as  to  have  a  man  of  about  his  own  age 
call  him  "uncle." 

No  man  can  mix  his  own  money  with 
that  of  others  without  eventually  de- 
faulting. 

If  the  truth  were  not  the  best  cur- 
rency of  speech,  liars  would  not  be  busy 
trying  so  counterfeit  it. 

An  umbrella  when  it  rains  and  a 
sunny  wife  when  you  are  in  trouble  are 
among  God's  best  gifts  to  man. 

A  Chicago  lover  broke  off  his  engage- 


ment after  seeing  his  sweetheart  in 
bloomers.  And  yet  thev  say  love  is 
blind. 

What  men  need  most  of  all  is  to  be 
honest  with  themselves.  It  isn't  the 
iies  your  neighbor  tells  you  but  the  lies 
your  prejudices  and  your  passions  tell 
you  that  most  injure  you. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  country 
spent  as  much  last  year  for  chewing 
gum  as  it  did  for  education.  Still  it 
got  the  education. 

A  New  York  paper  contains  an  ad- 
vertisement offering  to  exchange  a 
cemetery  lot  for  a  bicycle. 

Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  once  famous 
as  a  whisky  center  has  become  a  Pro- 
hibition community. 

One  of  the  troubles  that  we  need  to 
guard  against  is  too  much  legislation. 
We  are  slowly  but  surely  tending  in 
the  direction  of  paternal  government. 
The  State  should  let  citizens  alone  in 
their  various  callings,  and  make  the 
chief  object  the  prevention  of  crime, 
the  punishment  of  criminals,  provide 
ways  and  means  for  the  support  of 
government,  and  then  leave  the  people 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 


The  Grange  and  the  University. 


San  Jose  Grange,  at  its  meeting  last 
Saturday,  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  the  report  recently  made  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
University  of  California  wherein  the 
finances  of  the  University  and  proposed 
methods  of  relief  are  discussed.  The 
Grange  committee  will  inquire  into  the 
deficiency  in  the  income  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  will  endeavor  to  ascertain 
how  the  University  can  best  give  prac- 
tical aid  to  the  agricultural  and  mining 
industries  of  California. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  the  State  be 
divided  as  soon  as  possible  into  proper 
districts,  and  that  there  be  sent  into 
those  districts  immediately  authorita- 
tive representatives  of  the  University, 
who  shall  at  stated  times  and  places 
meet  the  horticulturists  and  viticul- 
turists,  the  general  farmer,  the  dairy- 
man and  the  stock  raiser,  in  order 
that  a  better  understanding  of  the  re- 
quirements and  wishes  of  all  classes  of 
agriculturists  may  be  had,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  purposes  and  means  of  the 
University,  with  the  view  of  increasing 
the  variety,  value  and  amount  of  the 
products  of  the  soil.  It  is  an  admirable 
suggestion,  and  by  their  prompt  action 
in  the  matter  the  members  of  San  Jose 
Grange  have  displayed  a  commendable 
and  progressive  spirit,  such  as  could 
have  been  expected  from  them,  judg- 
ing from  the  past  record  of  the  Grange. 
In  Stanford  University  the  people  of 
California  have  a  renowned  institution 
of  learning,  which  is  yearly  growing  in 
size,  importance  and  usefulness.  But 
the  University  of  California  has  also 
its  own  glorious  destiny  to  fulfill,  and 
not  the  least  important  of  its  duties  is 
the  dissemination  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge that  can  be  practically  applied 
for  the  betterment  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural industries  of  California,  which 
will  conduce  to  the  prosperity,  the 
comfort  and  the  happiness  not  only  of 
the  agriculturists,  but  also  of  all  other 
classes  of  citizens. — San  Jose  Mercury. 


The  Willingford,  Mass.,  Grange  re- 
cently discussed  whether  farmers  re- 
ceive a  reasonable  income  from  capital 
and  labor  invested  in  their  farms.  The 
general  opinion  was  that,  all  things 


considered,  they  do.  One  brother 
thought  farm  labor  no  harder  than 
that  in  some  other  occupations.  An- 
other thought  that  a  farmer  who  could 
support  a  large  family,  have  an  occa- 
sional day  off,  and  come  out  even,  had 
no  reason  to  complain.  It  was  gener- 
ally conceded  that  the  farmer  is  as 
well  off  as  most  business  men,  if  not 
better. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitor*  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  2,  1896. 

561,192— Rotary  Pump— Bartlett  &  Lewis,  Port- 

land,  Oregon. 
561,485— Load  Dumper— T.  Carroll,  Anaheim,  Cal. 
561,494— Gate  Hinge— W.  J.  Crawford,  Spokane, 

Wash. 

561,308— Buckle— C.  F.  Francisco,  Lakeside,  Cal. 

581,267— Life  Saving  Device— W.  H.  Martin, 
Military  Home,  Cal. 

561,429— Engine  Exhaust— Perry  &  Hancock, 
Needles.  Cal. 

661,518— Malt  Kiln— F.  Rademacher,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

561,240— Abstract  Book— S.  H.  Rice,  Ukiah,  Cal. 
561,354 — Butter  Mold,  Etc.— R.  A.  Simpson, 

Ferndale,  Cal. 
561.464 — Corset— Mina    Woodruff,   Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  O.  S.  and  Foreign  patentB  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


DEWEY  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1873. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 
A  foreman  in  a  large  prune  orchard  with  nine 
years'  California  experience  wishes  a  situation 
during  the  coming  drying  season.  Is  an  expert 
on  curing  and  packing  the  French  Prune,  either  by 
pricking  or  dipping.  The  fruit  in  the  orchard  in 
which  he  is  regularly  employed  has  been  destroyed 
by  frost.   Address  A.  B.,  care  this  office, 


Used  aodlendorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Co. 


FOR    COLIC,  CURBS,  SPLINTS, 

Contracted  and  Knotted  Cords,  Shoe  Boils,  Callous  of  all  kinds, 
Sweeny,  Horse  Ail  and  most  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  subject, 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  a  sure  and  reliable  remedy.  It  is  warranted  to  locate  lameness 
when  applied  by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected.  The  rest 
dries  out.  If  It  fails  to  satisfy,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir:— Having  tested  your  Elixir  for  the  different  purposes 
for  which  you  recommend  it,  would  say:  We  use  it  on  all  horses  in 
our  department,  and  I  must  state  that  I  have  not  found  one  instance 
where  I  have  not  received  more  benefits  than  advertised.  We 
adopted  it  in  our  whole  department.  Men  as  well  as  horses  are 
using  it,  and  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise  of  it,  as  I 
never  saw  its  equal.        Yours  very  truly, 

DR.  EUGENE  SULLIVAN. 
In  charge  of  the  horses  in  the  Chicago  Fire  Dept. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  is  the  best  for  Rheumatism  and  all  pain. 
Sample  bottle  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  50  cents 
buys  either  Elixer  of  any  druggist  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  re 
ceipt  of  price. 

DR.  8.  A.  TITTLE,  8?  E.  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


June  20,  1896. 
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The  Country's  Growth. 


In  1800  only  the  country  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  belonged 
to  the  United  States.  Since  that, 
the  Louisiana  purchase  in  1803,  the 
Florida,  in  1821,  the  Mexican  acquisi- 
tions, in  1840,  1850  and  1853  and 
Alaska  in  1867  have  been  added.  The 
increase,  including  Alaska,  has  been 
from  827,844  to  3,025,600  square  miles, 
but  the  growth  of  population  has  been 
from  5,308,483  to  62,622,250,  or  nearly 
twelvefold.  In  1800  the  inhabitants 
were  a  little  less  than  seven  to  a  square 
mile  (in  1790  they  had  been  less  than 
five,  in  1890  they  were  over  twenty-one.) 
The  place  where  the  population  is 
densest  is  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  has  3839  to  the  mile,  the  next  is 
Rhode  Island  318,  then  Massachusetts 
278,  then  New  Jersey  193,  Connecticut 
154,  New  York  125,  Pennsylvania  116, 
Maryland  105.  The  other  States  and 
Territories  run  below  100,  down  to 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
which  have  less  than  one  inhabitant  to 
the  mile.  The  census  commissioner 
notes  that  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts the  density  of  population  is 
as  great  as  in  many  of  the  most 
densely  settled  European  States,  and 
that  the  entire  North  Atlantic  divi- 
sion, pre-eminently  the  manufacturing 
section,  has  an  average  of  over  100  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile.  But  it 
may  be  a  surprise  to  some  that  among 
the  old  States  Maine  has  only  22,  New 
Hampshire  41,  Vermont  26. — Phila- 
delphia Paper. 


The  Russian  Face=Bath. 


The  principle  of  the  Russian  bath  for 
the  face  is  to  bathe  it  with  such  hot 
water  that  it  will  make  one  jump  every 
time  it  is  applied,  and  then,  a  minute 
later,  to  bathe  it  with  cold  water. 
The  reaction  which  this  causes  in  the 
blood  will  cause  the  skin  to  glow  and 
tingle  with  warmth.  Then  it  should 
be  wiped  dry  with  a  towel.  Day  by 
day  the  skin  will  grow  firmer,  and  the 
wrinkles  will  gradually  disappear.  The 
use  of  hot  and  cold  water  for  the  face 
is  important  in  many  ways.  Hard, 
cold  water  will  not  remove  the  grease 
and  dirt  which  settles  in  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  but  if  hot  water  be  used  first, 
and  then  cold,  the  dirt  will  be  removed 
and  the  shin  strengthened.  Dirt,  grit, 
and  grease  will  settle  in  the  skin  when 
the  face  is  washed  only  with  hard,  cold 
water  and  soap,  and  this  alone,  in 
time,  injures  the  color  and  softness  of 
it.  One  should  never  bathe  the  face  in 
hard  water  if  a  fair  complexion  is 
desired.  The  water  should  be  softened 
with  a  little  borax,  or  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia.  When  the  face  is  very  hot 
it  should  not  be  bathed.  Wait  until  it 
cools  off  a  little.  —  Household  Com- 
panion. 


The  Oldest  Rosebush 
World. 


in  the 


The  oldest  rosebush  in  the  world  is 
found  at  Hildesheim,  a  small  city  of 
Hanover,  where  it  emerges  from  the 
subsoil  of  the  Church  of  the  Cemetery. 
Its  roots  are  found  in  the  subsoil,  and 
the  primitive  stem  has  been  dead  for  a 
long  time;  but  the  new  stems  have 
made  a  passage  through  a  crevice  in 
the  wall,  and  cover  almost  the  entire 
church  with  their  branches  for  a  width 
and  height  of  forty  feet.  The  age  of 
this  tree  is  interesting  both  to  botanists 
and  gardners.  According  to  tradition, 
the  Hildesheim  rosebush  was  planted 
by  Charlmagne  in  833;  and,  the  church 
having  been  burnt  down  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  root  continued  to  grow  in 
the  subsoil.  Mr.  Raener  has  recently 
published  a  book  upon  this  venerable 
plant,  in  which  he  proves  that  it  is  at 
least  three  centuries  of  age.  It  is 
mentioned  in  a  poem  written  in  1690, 
and  also  in  the  work  of  a  Jesuit  who 
died  in  1673. 


Pat  had  been  digging  a  well  and  was 
being  slowly  hoisted  out.  "  Pull  me  up 
quicker,''  he  yelled,  "  or,  be  jabers,  I'll 
cut  the  rope." 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626 Market  St.,  S.  F.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Pine  Pigs. 


.  JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hog's 
and  Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.  Send  for  circular. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  P.  P.  Lowell, 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans;  Brown,  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns:  Black  Spanish;  Black  Minorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Cal..  breeds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs,  $1.00  a  setting.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS  &  CO.,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 
Fowls  and  Eggs.  Write  to  us 


L.  F.  EATON,  Florin.  Sac'to  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder  Jer- 
sey Cattle,  Essex  Hogs,  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 


PURE  BRED  POULTRY  AND  EGGS.  Carman 
Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Barren  eggs  replaced. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal.  Bl.  Min- 
orcas and  Br.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale  at  50c  per  doz. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.-BERKSHIRES. 


BERKS  HI  RES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  NUes  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  ESBex  Hogs. 


A.  P.  HOT  AUNG  —  BerkBhires  from  imported 
stock— Mayfleld,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

C.  P.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating. 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 
1317  Castro  St.,      Oakland,  Cal. 


Short=Horn  Bulls 

F^OR  SALE. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


A  Few  Acme  Harrows  Left  on  Hand,  For  Sale  Cheap. 

Write  to 

W.  R.  SHEPPARD, 

Rosedale,  Kern  County,  California. 


U/ANTED  ! 


5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  piece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALT  A  LOMA  NURSERIES.  Alta  Loma,  Texas. 


"California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them." 

Practical,  Explicit,  Comprehensive. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  220  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfq.  Co. 

MAKERS  OF 

Wlf^E 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 


WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  W  AUK  EG  AN,  ILL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

San  Francisco  Office:  8  and  10  pine  STREET. 

FRANK  L.   BROWN.  PACIFIC  COAST  AGENT. 


No  Noise. .  .  .  £  No  Backing 
No  Vibration.  .  (  Up 
No  Lost  Power.  \  to  Start 
in  the 
Grass 


STATE  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

Jones  AIl=Steel  Hay  Rakes.  .  . 
Morgan  Spading  Harrows.  .  .  . 

Morgan  Grape  Hoes  

Avery  Chilled  and  Steel  Plows. 
Napoleon  Gang  Plows  


AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Powell  Derricks  and  Nets. 


and 


The  Jones  Chain  nower. 


Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plows. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


STOCKTON,  CM L. 


50  SAVED 

BY  USING 

READ'S  "  SURE  POP  " 
Almond  Hulling  and  Shelling 
Machinery. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO., 

COLUSA  CALIFORNIA. 


W I N  D  Goodhue  Pmd  aid  Power  Wind  MILLS 

Back  Geared  and  Direct  Stroke,  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood;  5-ft  to  18-ft. 
New  principle  in  governing;  no  weights  or  springs;  leads  in  simplicity, 
durability,  strength  and  effective  work.  Most  successful  power  mills  for 
grinders,  feed  cutters,  shelters,  etc.  $9000.00  worth  of  our  power  mills  in 
daily  use  in  one  township.  3  and  4  corner  galvanized  steel  towers.  Strong- 
est in  use.  Never  one  blown  down.  Our  line  of  "Hero"  and  "American" 
Grinding;  Mills,  Fodder  Cutters,  Shelters, Wood  Saws,  etc.,  the  best 
and  most  complete,  2  to  8  horse  Sweep  Powers,  2  and  3  horse  Tread  Powers; 
Success  One  Horse  Tread  Power  for  Cream  Separators,  pumping,  etc.  Our  new  150-t 
catalogue  tells  all  about  machines  for  preparing  feed,  pumping  water,  irrigation,  etc  Send  for  it, 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  23  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILLS. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  688,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLDE    RIBBON  HERD. 

We  have  several  fine  litters  coming  on.  Book  your 
orders  for  choice  pigs.  Write  for  prices  and  get  our 
circular. 


4  Free  Offers! 

For  years  we  have  tried  to  secure  for  our  subscribers  some  easy  way  of  preserving  their 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  binding  it  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  at  last  found  it,  and  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  our  new  binder.  It  takes  only  half  a  minute  to  insert  the  paper,  and  there- 
after it  is  kept  clean,  and  can  be  always  found 
when  wanted.  A  single  binder  will  hold  an  entire 
volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  When  it  is 
complete  it  can  be  filed  away  in  your  library  as  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference. 

As  a  method  of  keeping  your  papers  for  future 
use,  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  lost,  torn  and  dirtied  papers, 
scattered  about  the  house  in  such  confusion  that 
you  can  never  find  what  you  require,  and  a  hand- 
some, orderly  file,  which  becomes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  valuable  volume  for  your  library. 

A  single  paper  found  when  wanted  repays  the 
cost  of  the  binder  twice  over.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  subscribers  the  great  impor- 
tance of  preserving  each  issue  of  this  paper  in  our 
binder.  In  a  few  years  you  will  have  an  ency- 
clopedia unequaled  in  character,  variety  and  time- 
liness. In  this  way  you  can  in  a  short  time  possess 
a  real  library  without  expense  to  yourself. 

To  insure  a  copy  of  the  new  binder  to  every  one 
of  our  subscribers  we  make  the  following  liberal 
offers : 

First — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  sub- 
scriber promptly  renewing  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion. 

Second — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every 
old  subscriber  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscription  and  money  for  the  same. 

Third — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  names  and 
full  addresses  of  ten  people  whom  they  have  tried  to  get  to  subscribe  for  the  Rural. 

We  want  you  to  get  us  new  subscribers  and  make  this  very  liberal  offer  that  you  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  get  your  friends  to  subscribe,  and  if  you  are  not  always  successful,  we 
are  still  willing  to  reward  you  liberally  for  the  effort. 

Fourth — We  will  send  Free  a  binder  to  every  new  subscriber. 

In  any  communication  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  binder  is  desired,  and  to  what  ad- 
dress it  is  to  be  sent. 

THE  PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS, 

220  Market  Street  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CHEAP  IRRIGATION! 

.-t  UP    TO    DATE  ! 


BY 


USIING 


PE"  DANIEL  BEST"  CRUDE  OIL  ENGINE 

FOR  POWER. 
THIS    IS    WHAT    THEY    CAN  DO: 

Will  furnish  power  for  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per  honr.  It  Is  the  cheapest 
power  ever  produced,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  and  which  is  based  upon  a  test  of  ten 
hours'  run  with  one  of  our  five-horse  power  Gasoline  Kngineg,  using  gasoline  (74°).  coal  gas,  com- 
mon domestic  coal  oil,  crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  crude  petroleum,  paraffine  base,  as  follows: 

Coal  Gas,  ten  hours'  run.  1000  feet  12  00 

Gasoline  (74  dee  ),  ten  hours'  run.  8H  gallons  @  14c   1  25 

Coal  Oil.  ten  hours'  run.  "M  gallons  a  10c   76 

Crude  Petroleum,  asphaltum  base,  IB  gallons  @  3c   48 

Crude  Petroleum  (36  (leg.),  paraffine  base.  13  gallons  @  5c   65 

On  the  crude  petroleum  with  asphaltum  base  we  had  an  over-product  of  7  gallons  of  asphaltum;  the 
market  price  is  3  cents  per  gallon=21  cents.  This  deducted  from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  petroleum 
for  ten  hours' run  leaves  a  net  balance  of  27  cents.  And  from  the  crude  oil  with  a  paraffine  base  we 
had  an  over-product  of  3  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil,  which  we  consider  equal  to  any  we  have  ever 
used,  but  will  estimate  its  value  conservatively  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  60  cents;  this  deducted 
from  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  oil  leaves  a  balance  of  a  cents,  total  cost  of  running  ten  hours. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  operation  of  these  Engines  with  crude  petroleum  reduces  the  cost 
of  operation  to  aminimum.  Crude  petroleum  with  parafnne  base  at  l-10c  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on 
crude  petroleum,  asphaltum  base.  He  per  horse  power  per  hour;  on  domestic  coal  oil,  lHc  per  horse 
power  per  hour;  and  on  gasoline,  2yjc  per  horse  power  per  hour. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS   AND  PRICE  LISTS. 

THE    BEST    JW '  E  '  G  CO., 

San    Leandro,  Cal. 


JACKSON'S 

CELEBRATED 

"Light  Weight" 
Horse  Fork. 


JACKSON'S 
"LIGHT  WEIGHT" 
HORSE  FORKS 

need  no  introduction,  as  they 
have  been  the  only  fork  on  the 
market  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  MANY  THOUSANDS  of 
them  are  in  daily  use  all  over 
the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Reduced  Prices. 

3  and  3^-foot,  4  tines  $12  50 

4  and  4^-foot,  4  tines          15  00 

5  and  6- foot,  6  tines   20  00 

Liberal  discount  to  dealers. 


THEY  STILL  MAINTAIN  THEIR  SUPREMACY 


No  pains  are  spared  to  make  them  perfect  in  every 
particular. 


Byi 


For  Lightness,  Strength  and  Durability 

THE  PRICES  HAVE  BEEN  REDUCED  TO  SUIT  THE  HARD  TIMES. 

Every  Farmer  should  have  at  least  one  of  these  Forks. 

We  also  manufacture  Centrifugal  I'unips  and  Compound  Steam  Engines;  and  in  the  near 
future  will  place  upon  the  market  OIL  MOTORS  of  latest  design  and  greatest  economy  and 
efficiency 

ron  Jackson  flachine  Works, 

625  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

YES,  A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  JTARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.   17.50  the  100. 

DO  you  live  in  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  orange  family  will  not  endure  the  , 
weather?  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give  I 
you  some  good  fruit  ?  Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.   It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  water  than  any  other  root.  $15.00  and  $20.00  the  100. 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  $10.00  to  $30.00  the  100  for  general  stock 
Special  sizes  on  application. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal 

FRED  C.  MILES,  Manager. 


Acknowledge  Defeat. 

Here's  a  picture  of  the  entire  machinery  used  to  drive  a 
Sharples  Russian  Separator.    A  vf.-inch  jet  °f  steam  against 

the  ring  does  the  whole 
business.  The  blackguard 
is  abroad  in  the  land.  He 
has  invented  falsehoods 
without  number  about  the 
Russian  and  has  been  run 
to  cover  every  time.  He 
tried  to  prove  the  Russian  was  not  the  cleanest  skimmer,  but 
it  was  no  go.  He  tried  to  prove  that  the  Russian  did  not 
win  the  medal  at  the  last  three  world's  fairs,  but  we  have 
the  medals  on  exhibition.  He  tried  very  hard  to  prove 
patent  infringements,  but  our  patents  ante-date  his.  Now  he 
is  trying  to  prove  to  an  enlightened  public  that  our  adver- 
tising is  "  frothy."  Well,  it  sells  the  separators  and  the 
people    are    satisfied    with   them,  and    that's    what   we  want. 

P.    M.  SHARPLES, 
West  Chester,  Pa., 
Elgin,  111., 
Rutland,  Vt. 

JUST  WHAT  YOD  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering*PoultrydHouses,fSheds  and  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT   A   SHALL  COST. 
880  Sqnare  Feet,  with  Nails  and  Paint  Complete  


S4.00 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


ery  St.,  San  Francisco, 
oadway,  Los  Angeles. 


OF    EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that  will  not 
dry  out  and  shrink. 
 TH  E  

P!le°!  Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates, 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

f  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Estimate  on  any  Kind  of  Tank  Work. 

PACIFIC  TANK  CO. 

13  Beale  Street  vs^k.  "*B  Francisco. 

  $ 


Union  Gas  L \jne  Co. 

309-311  HOWARD  S.tf'T, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ENGINES 

For  Pumps,  Hoists,  Launches, 

Etc. 

SKND   FOR  CATALOGUES. 


uuojj  ua>iH^  aq  o; 
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Vol.  LI.    No.  26. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  27,  1896. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


How  Plants  Take  Nitrogen  from  the  Air. 


We  change  our  line  of  illustration  this  week,  for- 
saking the  contemplation  of  attractive  landscapes 
for  a  little  subterranean  investigation  which  will,  we 


CLEAN    FIBROUS    ROOTS    OF    BLUE  GRASS. 


hope,  prove  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive.  We 
learned  in  school  that  the  atmosphere  is  about  three- 
fourths  nitrogen  and  one-fourth  oxygen,  and  that 
the  nitrogen  is  comparatively  inert,  acting  as  a  dilu- 
ent for  the  fiery  element  oxygen,  which  in  its  purity 
.vould  blast  and  burn  everything  to  which  in  diluted 
form  it  gives  life  and  activity.  And  yet,  though  thus 
inert,  the  nitrogen  is  an  essential  to  the  life  and 
growth  of  plant  and  animal,  but  most  organisms 
cannot  take  it  directly  from  the  air,  even  to  save 
their  lives.  The  animal  must  take  its  nitrogen  in  the 
forms  which  it  assumes  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant, 
and  the  higher  plants  themselves  cannot  take  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  unless  it  first  combines  with  other 
substances.  Thus,  though  both  plant  and  animal 
live  at  the  bottom  of  an  aerial  ocean  which  is  three- 
fourths  nitrogen,  and  though  every  wind  that  blows 
presses  waves  of  this  substance  upon  and  through 
them,  they  would  perish  for  the  very  lack  of  it  were 
it  not  for  the  intervention  of  chemical  processes 
which  render  portions  of  it  available. 

For  decades  the  ability  of  the  plant  to  take  pure 
nitrogen  from  the  air  has  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion and  experiment,  and  until  very  recently  the 


subject  has  baffled  the  wisest,  and  animals  have 
been  fed  with   the  costliest  nitrogenous  food  and 
plants  have  been  fed  with  the  costliest  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  because  no  other  way  has  been  seen  by 
which  this  elusive  but  most  essential  element  could 
be  secured.    At  the  present 
time  new  light  has  been  shed 
upon    the   problem,  which 
does    not,    however,  show 
that    animals    and  plants 
generally  can  "live  upon 
the  air,"  but  demonstrates 
that  one  large  group  of  the 
higher  plants  has  the  ability 
to  avail  itself  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  by  means  of 
the  help  of  its  most 
humble    relations,  a 
group    of     organisms  I 
which  seem   to  stand 
at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  fact  is   that  the 
legumes,     that  very 
large  division  of  plants 
of  which  peas,  beans, 
vetches,  clovers,  acacia 
and  locust  trees,  and 
other     plants  which 
bear  the  seed  in  pods 
are  familiar  examples, 
can  take  atmospheric 
nitrogen  by  a  more  di- 
rect method  than  other 
plants    possess.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the 
roots    of    these  pod- 
bearers  are  invaded  by 
myriads  of  beneficent 
microbes  or  bacteria, 
which  establish  colonies 
in  their  root  substance, 
produce  enlargements 
of  it,  and  in  these  tiny 
laboratories    lay  hold 
upon   atmospheric  ni- 
trogen and  bestow  it 
upon  the  host-plant  in 
a  form  which  promotes 
its  growth  and  luxuri- 


r-< — r 


ance.  What  we  can  hope  to  do  in  a  brief  paragraph 
like  this  is  merely  to  make  this  wonderful  discovery 
of  modern  science  better  known  to  our  readers,  and 
probably  this  can  best  be  done  by  references  to  the 
engravings  on  this  page,  which  are  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  University  Experiment  Stations,  just 
issued,  and  represent  plants  grown  for  experimental 
purposes  on  the  University  grounds  at  Berkeley. 
First  is  a  characteristic  representation  of  grass 
roots,  a  mass  of  clean  fibers  like  hairs  of  more  or  less 
coarseness.  View  these  in  connection  with  the  other 
two  engravings,  which  show  the  roots  of  leguminous 
plants.  First  there  is  a  root  of  snail  clover  (Medi- 
cago  turbinata),  a  close  relative  of  bur  clover  and 
much  resembling  it.    Notice  the  enlargement  of  the 

root  at  several  points 
1  I  into  excrescences  which 
1  !  are  the  homes  of  the 
!  bacteria  which  can  cap- 
ture atmospheric  nitro- 
gen. These  growths 
are  still  more  notice- 
able in  the  roots  of  the 
square-pod  pea  (Lotus 
tetragonolobus),  where 
the  excrescences  or 
tubercles  are  thickly 
strung  along  the  roots 
until  they  look  much 
like  strings  of  beads. 
These,  too,  are  the  co- 
lonial quarters  of  the 
benign  bacteria.  If  our 
readers  will  carefully 
take  from  moist  ground 
even  as  late  in  the  sea- 
son as  this,  roots  of 
bur  clover  or  other 
clover,  or  examine  the 
roots  of  garden  leg- 
umes, either  herbs  or 
trees,  these  interesting 
growths  will  be  seen. 
The  discovery  of  the 
special  significance  of 
these  tubercular 
growths  is  most  pro- 
foundly satisfactory,  as 

CLOVER    ROOT    WITH     is  briefly  shoWn  0n  an" 
TUBERCLES.  other  page. 
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The  Week. 


\\,  :itliiT  unit  Crops. 

Another  hot  wave  has  been  flooding  the  interior 
this  week  and  a  strong  norther  has  added  to  its 
grievousness.  According  to  Weather  Forecaster 
Hammon,  much  damage  was  done  to  grain  Tuesday 
by  a  hot  norther  that  blew  over  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys.  The  thermometer  ranged  from 
100°  to  110°,  Hammon  says,  and  the  wind  blew  with 
a  velocity  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
The  table  below  shows  that  both  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys  have  had  high  heat,  but  the 
spell  was  broken  on  Thursday.  Crop  notes  as  sum- 
marized to  June  22d  are  given  upon  another  page. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  June  24,  180(5,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  : 
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Beneficent  Bacteria. 

People  have  been  so  frightened  for  the  last  few 
years  with  accounts  of  the  few  microbes  or  bacteria 
which  cause  disease  and  death  that  it  is  pleasant  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  bacteria  as  a  rule  are 
very  exemplary  and  beneficent  organisms.  To  one 
which  goes  to  the  bad  there  are  scores  which  per- 
form valuable  service  to  mankind.  This  has  long 
been  proclaimed  with  reference  to  bacteria  causing 
benign  fermentations  and  the  like  and  the  multipli- 
cation and  distribution  of  these  germs  has  become  an 
industrial  pursuit.  The  discovery  of  the  relation  of 
bacteria  to  nitrification  in  plants,  as  described  on 
another  page,  is  most  significant  in  many  ways.  It 
explains  many  phases  of  the  growth  of  the  legumin- 
ous plants  and  why  they  are  restorative  of  worm 
soils,  as  centuries  of  experience  have  shown  them  to 
be.  It  places  the  practice  of  green  manuring  with 
clovers  and  other  legumes  upon  a  rational  basis.  It 
opens  a  whole  field  of  rational  culture  beyond  what 
has  heretofore  been  known,   because  these  bacteria 


which  thus  act  upon  the  legumes  can  be  artificially 
introduced  into  the  soil,  and  thus  man  can  aid  nature 
in  its  effort  to  render  an  atmospheric  ocean  of  nitro- 
gen, which  has  always  been  the  most  costly  food  sub- 
stance, for  both  plant  and  animal,  available  to  agri- 
culture. The  discovery  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
of  modern  times. 

The  (ieorgia  Peach  Crop. 

J.  H.  Hale,  the  great  Georgia  peach  grower, 
writes  to  the  New  York  Fruit  Trade  Journal : 

The  drop  has  been  so  great  that  a  safe  estimate  of  the  crop 
for  1890  is  500  carloads,  or  about  half  last  season's  crop.  Many 
orchards,  especially  the  older  ones,  have  lost  all  their  fruit; 
others  will  not  have  one-fourth  of  a  crop,  some  a  half,  and  the 
Hale  orchard  the  only  large  one  to  have  a  full  crop.  Last  year's 
output  was  87  cars,  while  the  present  prospect  is  for  120  to  130 
cars  this  year,  or  practically  one-fourth  of  the  Georgia  crop. 
The  great  drop  in  the  State  has  been  caused  by  curculio 
stings.  We  have  been  lighting  the  pest  ever  since  April, 
with  a  gang  of  fifty  people.  It  has  cost  a  heap  of  money,  but 
is  giving  us  a  big  crop  of  sound  fruit,  and  1  hope  it  will  pay  for 
the  costly  work. 

If  the  curculio  is  going  to  act  this  way  with  the 
Georgia  peach  crop,  California's  advantage  will  be 
very  clear  in  the  peach  business. 


Carrying  the  University  to  the  People. 

In  the  Rural  of  June  13th  we  gave  an  outline  of  a 
plan  to  popularize  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  State  University,  and  the  institution  in  general, 
by  a  series  of  meetings  at  which  the  University 
people  and  the  farmers  of  the  State  could  become 
better  acquainted  with  each  other's  purposes,  needs 
and  desires.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week  this  plan  was  approved.  It 
is  to  be  apparently  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  work  in  order  that  leading  lines  of 
industrial  and  technical  education  may  be  discussed 
and  directions  of  experiment  and  investigation  be 
marked  to  most  closely  serve  the  producing  inter- 
ests during  times  when  such  work  seems  especially 
desirable.  It  has  not  been  decided  just  where  nor 
when  these  meetings  will  be  held,  but  now  that  the 
general  proposition  has  been  authorized  the  details 
wiil  probably  be  worked  out  soon. 


Canners'  Views  on  Fruit  Prices. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  receive  Cutting  Packing 
Co.'s  circular  of  June  25,  in  which  these  old  estab- 
lished operators  revise  their  views  somewhat  as  to 
supplies  and  prices  of  canning  fruits.  We  condense 
the  following: 

Apricots.— Extreme  hot,  dry  weather  has  caused  a  great 
falling  and  consequent  reduction  in  quantity,  also  a  great 
detriment  to  the  quality,  many  orchards  showing  the  fruit 
shriveled  and  of  small  size.  Moorparks,  especially,  are  drop- 
ping more  than  Royals.  The  low  opening  prices  on  dried  will 
work  agaiust  high  prices  for  canning  stock,  but  as  the  general 
quality  of  the  latter  for  the  season  is  "off,"  good  stock  for 
extra  goods  will  command  a  higher  price  than  in  while 
ordinary  stock  may  on  the  contrary,  and  probably  will  be, 
furnished  at  less. 

Pears. — The  prospect  for  a  large  crop  was  never  better.  We 
are  still  uncertain,  however,  as  to  the  price  for  canning  stock, 
as  the  demand  for  Eastern  shipment  promises  to  be  very 
heavy,  there  being  extra;  facilities  for  cheap  and  rapid  trans- 
portation over  preceding  years,  and  it  is  hence  altogether  un- 
certain what  prices  will  rule,  but  extra  quality  will  be  scarce. 

Plums. — The  crop  has  been  badly  damaged,  of  uncertain 
quality  and  quite  short,  but  buyers  are  indifferent  to  canned 
plums. 

Peaches. — Previous  advices  are  confirmed,  except  as  to  the 
value  of  Clings  for  canning  stock,  which  will  doubtless  be 
fully  50  per  cent  over  that  of  "95  and  much  heavier  than  was 
anticipated.  The  large  Eastern  crop  will  influence  largely  the 
pack  of  "  frees "  in  this  State,  and  we  believe  the  demand 
will  run  largely  for  Clings ;  anyhow,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  especial  encouragement  to  pack  the  former,  when  so- 
called  California  peaches,  under  a  California  label,  printed  in 
Baltimore,  are  offered  freely  by  enterprising  packers  from  the 
latter  city,  of  a  claimed  standard  quality,  at  90  cents  for  3- lb 
cans  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore. 

Small  Fruits.— Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries  are  all  very  short  in  quantity,  although 
of  good  quality.  Few  contracts  have  been  made  as  yet  for 
these  varieties.  It  is  not  probable  that  prices  will  rule  as  low 
as  in  '95. 

cherries. — The  packing  is  practically  over  and  probably  not 
over  one- third  of  that  of  any  of  the  last  live  years:  prices  ad- 
vanced constantly,  until,  in  some  cases,  D  cents,  and  even  10, 
is  claimed  to  have  been  paid  for  white  varieties  for  extra 
goods:  common  white  and  black  Tartarians  have  ruled  equally 
high  in  proportion,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  small  canned 
stock  will  go  out  at  packers'  figures. 


I  ruit  I'riceg  at  San  .lose. 

Tt  is  now  reported  that  the  great  cherry  figures 
from  the  San  Jose  regions  were  chiefly  fables. 
Prices  per  pound  have  been  high,  but  the  crop  has 
been  small  and  scattered  and  costly  to  pick.  The 
tale  of  $800  per  acre  for  the  old  fJreiger  orchard  is 
distinctively  denied  and  the  allegments  are  credited 
to  active  real  estate  imaginations  which  have  not 
been  repressed  by  the  hard  times.  Still  it  is  going 
to  be  a  year  of  high  average  values  no  doubt.  Col- 
onel Philo  Hersey,  president  of  the  County  Fruit 
Exchange,  said  on  Monday  to  a  Mercury  reporter  : 

There  are  as  yet  no  active  business  transactions  upon 
which  to  establish  the  price  of  dried  fruit  for  the  season  of 
18%.  The  present  general  conditions  of  the  product  strongly 
indicate  that  the  prices  will  not  necessarily  fall  below  those 
of  1895,  but  what  the  conditions  of  the  market  will  be  it  is 
impossible  to  forecast.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  business 
will  not  open  this  year  as  early  as  last,  so  that  prices  cannot 
now  be  established  upon  green  fruit,  especially  prunes,  with 
I  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  their  value. 

The  canners  have  fixed  some  prices  for  apricots  and  peaches 
and  already  there  have  been  some  sales.  Moorpark  apricots 
have  brought  as  high  as  $35  per  ton  and  some  have  sold  for 


$32.50.  Some  apricots  that  run  twelve  to  the  pound  have  sold 
for  $30. 

But  one  sale  of  pears  has  been  reported  and  that  was  for  $21 
per  ton.  There  have  also  been  no  sales  of  peaches,  but  rumors 
have  been  afloat  that  during  the  past  week  from  $20  to  B85 
have  been  offered  for  clingstones. 

The  price  of  prunes  will  be  regulated,  as  it  is  right  that 
they  should  be,  by  the  price  obtained  by  the  opening  sales  of 
the  dried  product.  Any  person  who  buys  and  sells  to-day 
does  so  simply  upon  a  basis  of  speculation  or  upon  what  he  be- 
lieves or  imagines  the  market  will  be.  Prunes  may  be  worth 
$30  or  $20.  It  cannot  be  told  what  their  value  will  be  because 
no  one  can  tell  what  the  value  of  the  dried  product  will  be. 

I  would  not  to  day  sell  green  prunes  for  $30  per  ton,  but  I 
may  yet  be  more  willing  to  sell  them  at  $25  when  the  price  is 
established  and  the  actual  sales  of  the  dried  product  begins. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  grower  should  feel  uneasy 
or  exhibit  undue  haste  to  dispose  of  green  prunes.  There  is 
yet  an  abundance  of  time  before  the  fruit  begins  to  change 
color,  and  the  market  begins  to  demand  them. 

A  friend  sends  us  on  Wednesday  the  following  as 
latest  tidings  about  prices:  "Canning  apricots  are 
selling  at  $30  and  $35  and  report  says  $40  for  the 
best  grade  of  Moorparks.  Peaches  for  canning 
range  from  $1"  to  $27,  depending  on  size  and  kind." 


Close  of  the  Volume. 

This  issue  will  place  another  full  volume  of  the 
Rural  upon  the  shelves  beside  fifty  honorable  prede- 
cessors. This  makes  the  end  of  the  first  volume 
after  the  quarter  century  post,  and  shows  that  the 
Rural  is  becoming  of  respectable  and  discreet  age, 
and  can  soon  claim  experience  as  one  of  its  endow- 
ments. This  volume,  as  the  index  on  the  last  page 
of  this  issue  shows,  has  been  characterized  by  full 
contents  of  matters  of  direct  interest  to  California 
producers.  It  is  the  dissemination  of  such  informa- 
tion which  entitles  the  Rural  Press  to  distinctive 
rank  in  this  State,  and  it  is  for  this  that  our  work  is 
praised  and  commended  to  those  who  desire  to  know 
the  ways  which  lead  to  agricultural  success  in  this 
new  and  peculiar  country. 


Pith  of  the  Week's  News. 


The  State  Fish  Commission  has  sent  A.  G.  Fletcher  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley  to  distribute  among  the  many  streams  and 
lakes  of  that  region  500,000  trout. 

A  high  price  is  to  be  put  on  the  head  of  every  chief  of  the 
Cuban  patriots'  forces.  They  are  to  be  classed  as  outlaws 
and  hunted  as  assassins  are  hunted. 

President  David  Stakk  Jokdan,  of  Stanford  University, 
who  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  Seal  Commission 
created  by  the  last  Congress,  is  on  his  way  to  the  Arctic. 

Five  new  cotton  factories  and  fourteen  new  silk-spinning 
works  are  being  erected  in  Shanghai,  China,  and  it  is  all  the 
result  of  a  great  industrial  revival  since  the  Chi  no- Japanese 
war. 

On  Tuesday  the  steamers  Mary  Garratt  and  J,  D.  Peters 
left  Stockton  with  nearly  1,000  tons  of  flour  from  the  Stockton 
mills.  All  but  100  tons  will  go  into  the  hold  of  a  steamer  now 
loading  for  China. 

TnE  House  of  Lords,  Monday,  passed  the  second  reading  of 
the  deceased  wife's  sister  bill  by  a  vote  of  142  to  113.  This 
practically  insures  the  success  of  this  measure,  which  forbids 
the  widower  marryiug  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife. 

In  the  Senate  at  Madrid  Tuesday  night  Prof.  Comas  sup- 
ported an  amendment  to  an  address  asking  that  the  treaties 
with  the  United  States  be  [canceled  on  ,the  ground  that  they 
are  a  source  of  conflict  and  endanger  the  peace  of  Spain  and 
the  United  States. 

The  Republicans  everywhere  are  busy  ratifying  the  nomi- 
nations of  McKinley  and  Hobart,  while  the  Democrats  are 
moving  toward  Chicago  to  set  up  their  standard  bearers.  The 
air  is  heavily  charged  with  politics  and  great  "ishoos''are 
hanging  on  every  bush. 

Henuv  of  Xavakke,  of  August  Belmont's  Blemton  Stables, 
Tuesday  won  the  Suburban  handicap  event,  one  mile  and  a 
quarter,  at  the  Sheepshead  Bay  track  in  2:07.  The  Suburban 
is  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  for  all  ages;  $»>000  to  the  winner,  $1000 
to  second,  $500  to  third. 

The  first  official  report  of  a  great  Japanese  earthquake  and 
tidal  wave  came  from  Mr.  Herod,  secretary  of  the  American 
Legatiou  at  Tokio,  in  the  following  brief  cablegram  :  "Deaths 
caused  by  tidal  wave  estimated  at  over  30,000  in  the  reports 
to  date.    There  was  no  mortality  among  the  Americans." 

One  of  the  most  shocking  recent  casualties  in  San  Francisco 
was  the  collapse  on  Monday  of  the  three-story  lodging-house 
on  the  corner  of  Fifth  street  and  Mint  avenue,  bringing  death 
to  three  persons  and  serious  injury  to  nineteen  others.  No 
more  bodies  have  been  discovered,  though  there  are  still  three 
names  on  the  list  of  missing. 

The  coming  Fourth  of  July  celebration  will  be  a  credit  to 
San  Fraucisco.  There  will  be  a  fine  military  parade,  and  the 
literary  exercises  at  the  Auditorium  will  be  unusually  enjoy- 
able. The  children  of  the  several  orphan  asylums  will  be  well 
entertained  in  Golden  Gate  park  and  pyrotechnics,  while  not 
especially  elaborate,  will  be  tasteful  and  appropriate. 

All  obstruction  to  the  rapid  construction  of  the  Valley  road 
through  to  Fresno  has  been  removed.  The  last  condemnation 
suit  was  disposed  of  in  Madera  Mouday.  Grading  has  been 
almost  completed  to  within  two  miles  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river.  The  bridge  over  the  latter  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
tracks  by  the  end  of  Juiy,  and  Fresno  will  probably  be  reached 
by  the  middle  of  August. 

On  Tuesday  the  most  exciting  election  campaign  ever  held 
in  Canada  closed  with  the  utter  rout  of  the  Tory  Government. 
The  returns  show  that  the  Liberals  have  carried  the  country 
by  at  least  twenty-six  majority.  There  is  still  one  constit- 
uency to  hear  from,  but  it  is  conceded  that  the  Liberals  in 
the  new  House  will  have  a  clear  majority  of  thirty,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  Independents  and  Patrons. 

On  Tuesday  a  wave  rolled  in  on  the  Mendocino  beach  as  a 
great  wall  of  water,  roaring  and  swirling  into  the  air  at  least 
7  feet  higher  than  the  breakers  that  ordinarily  sweep  on  the 
shore  in  that  region.  It  had  all  the  characteristics  of  volume 
and  fierceness  of  the  wave  that  rushed  in  on  Vancouver  a  few 
days  ago,  and  very  likely  it  was  caused  by  the  marine  dis- 
turbances resulting  from  the  recent  earthquakes  in  Japan. 

Lahok  Commissioneh  Fitzgerald  has  a  budget  of  laws  he 
has  prepared  to  be  introduced  at  the  next  Legislature.  The 
laws  embrace  the  following  subjects:  Eight  hours,  bond  pro- 
tecting labor  on  public  work,  bakeries,  re-establishing  labor 
bureau  and  creating  free  employment  system,  regulating  em- 
ployment agents,  per  diem  on  public  work,  bakers'  hours, 
time  check  system,  branding  prison-made  goods,  cost  of  suit 
upon  collection  of  wages,  collusion  with  employment  agents, 
employment  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  public  work, 
regulating  lunch  hour,  and  boiler  inspection. 
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Dried  Peeled  Peaches. 


To  the  Editor  :— There  will  be  a  few  peaches  this  year  in 
quite  a  number  of  young  orchards  in  this  section.  The  owners 
of  small  orchards  generally  desire  to  put  their  fruit  on  the 
market  in  a  condition  that  will  yield  the  most  money  per 
pound.  "Peaches,  peeled  and  in  boxes,"  are  generally  quoted 
at  more  than  double  the  price  of  " unpeeled  in  sacks."  Will 
you  please  answer  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper 
a  question  in  reference  to  the  handling  of  peeled  peaches  ( 
Are  they  generally  peeled  by  dipping  in  hot  water  or  by  the 
use  of  peach  parers?  What  is  the  extra  percentage  of  loss  in 
drying  ?  What  varieties  are  most  suitable  ?  Will  size  affect 
the  price,  and  can  they  be  dried  on  the  common  drying  trays  ? 

Gilroy.  J-  A.  R. 

RESPONSE  BY  F.  M.  RIGHTER. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  must  say  that  the  questions  of 
J.  A.  E.,  which  you  submit  to  me  for  an  answer,  are 
a  little  out  of  my  line,  and  I  am  no  authority  on  the 
matter.  We  do  not  peel  peaches,  as  we  think  wages 
cannot  be  made  by  doing  so. 

I  suppose  it  would  take  about  ten  pounds  of  early 
peaches  to  make  one  pound  of  peeled  dried  peaches, 
and  about  eight  or  nine  of  the  later  varieties  to  do 
the  same.  It  takes  about  7  pounds  of  early  and  41 
to  6  pounds  of  late  peaches  to  make  a  pound  of  un- 
peeled dried  peaches.  The  yield  in  all  cases  depends 
upon  the  variety  of  peach.  I  think  the  Muir  is  the 
best  peach  for  drying  in  any  form.  Tn  selling  dried 
peaches,  the  larger  the  peach  the  higher  the  price — 
all  else  being  equal. 

For  peeling  peaches,  the  machine  parer  or  hand- 
paring  with  a  knife  are  both  used.  The  skins  can 
also  be  removed  by  dipping  in  hot  lye,  but  this  pro- 
cess requires  plenty  of  fresh  water  to  rinse  the  fruit, 
or  it  dries  black.  Sulphuring  the  fresh  fruit,  to  a 
certain  extent,  makes  it  easy  to  slip  off  the  skin,  if 
the  fruit  is  ripe  enough.  Probably  the  last  method 
is  the  cheapest.  Peeled  peaches  must  be  dried  on 
thoroughly  seasoned  new  trays. 

I  hope  other  Rural  readers,  who  know  more 
about  peeled  dried  peaches  than  I  do,  will  give  us  the 
results  of  their  experience.  F.  M.  Righter. 

Campbell.  

Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1895  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  docu- 
ments ever  issued  by  the  Government  and  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Of  the  large  edition  of  500,000 
copies,  110,000  copies  are  allotted  to  the  Senators 
and  360,000  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— or  over  1,000  copies  for  each  member  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  comparatively  small 
remainder  being  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  its  exchanges  and  correspondents. 
We  advise  every  reader  of  the  Rural  to  write  at 
once  for  a  copy  of  the  work  to  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative from  his  district. 

The  65G  pages  of  the  Yearbook  contain  (1)  a  gen- 
eral report  of  the  operations  of  the  department  ;  (2) 
a  series  of  papers  prepared  in  the  different  bureaus 
and  divisions  of  the  department,  or  by  experts  spe- 
cially engaged,  and  designed  to  present  in  popular 
form  results  of  investigations  in  agricultural  science 
or  new  developments  in  farm  practice.  These  are  il- 
lustrated by  ten  full-page  plates  and  134  text  figures; 
(3)  an  appendix  of  104  pages,  containing  miscella- 
neous information  and  agricultural  statistics  com- 
piled down  to  the  latest  available  date,  relative  to 
the  production,  values,  per  capita  consumption,  ex- 
portation and  importation  of  farm  products  ;  (4)  an 
index  of  30  pages. 


Effects  of  Tariff  on  Wool. 


counties  north  of  Marin  and  Contra  Costa  ;  Commis- 
sioner Manson  will  take  the  fourteen  counties  from 
El  Dorado  to  Kern  on  both  sides  of  the  Sierras,  and 
also  the  upper  (southern)  San  Joaquin  valley  coun- 
ties ;  Commissioner  Maude  will  take  San  Joaquin 
and  Stanislaus  counties  and  the  southern  coast  coun- 
ties south  of  San  Francisco  and  the  counties  south 
of  Kern. 

The  State  Rock  Crusher. 


For  seventy-eight  years  (since  the  year  1846)  wool 
was  accorded  protection  under  all  administrations. 
Never  during  that  time,  except  certain  kinds  of 
wool  under  the  act  of  1857,  modifying  the  Walker 
tariff  of  1846,  has  wool  been  on  the  free  list.  From 
that  date  until  1884,  under  a  continuous  policy,  and 
especially  under  the  highly  protective  tariffs  of  1801 
and  1867,  our  herds  of  sheep  have  increased  from 
10,000,000  in  1816  to  50,626,626  in  1885,  and  our  pro- 
duct of  wool  from  13,000,000  in  1816  to  300,000,000 
pounds  in  1884;  and  while  by  reason  of  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  rates  on  wool  by  the  act  of  1883  our 
flocks  fell  off  in  1889  to  43,599,000  head,  they,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  increased  rates  of  the  McKinley 
act  of  1890,  had  increased  in  1893  to  47,273,533  head, 
and  so  greatly  had  the  character  of  the  stock  and  its 
capacity  for  producing  wool  been  increased  that  our 
47,000,000  sheep  in  1893  produced  over  64,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  more  and  of  an  infinitely  superior 
quality,  than  did  our  50,626,626  head  of  sheep  in 
1884.  During  the  latter  year  the  wool  product  of 
this  country  was  but  300,000,000  pounds,  while  in 
1893  it  was  364,156,666  pounds.— Hon.  John  H. 
Mitchell,  U.  S.  Senator  of  Oregon. 


The  rock-crushing  plant  at  Folsom,  provided  by 
the  last  Legislature  to  furnish  broken  rock  at  cost 
for  highway  construction,  is  now  ready  for  business. 
The  following  description  is  given  by  the  Record- 
Union  : 

The  engine  called  for  was  of  125-horse  power,  and 
is  operated  by  compressed  air  instead  of  steam, 
which  is  supplied  from  the  State  power  house,  which 
is  about  200  feet  distant,  by  means  of  piping,  and 
the  air  to  feed  the  engine  is  pumped  by  means  of 
the  incalculable  water  power  assured  by  the  im- 
mense dam  which  was  only  recently  completed. 

After  surveys  made  under  the  direction  of  Com- 
missioner Maude,  a  suitable  foundation  and  site  was 
procured  for  the  plant  by  blasting  into  the  solid  hill- 
side, so  that  now  the  rock  to  be  crushed  surrounds 
the  plant  on  three  sides,  and  the  cost  of  moving  the 
rock  from  the  quarries  is  practically  nothing. 

As  may  be  supposed,  quarrying  the  rock  is  by  far 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  work,  and  if  a  sufficient 
force  could  be  put  at  it,  the  supply  of-  the  two 
crushers  would  be  enormous,  as  the  larger  one  is 
warranted  to  crush  125  tons  an  hour.  A  very  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  capacity  of  the  plant  (the 
rock  being  on  the  ground)  is  800  tons  a  day. 

Rock,  after  passing  through  the  large  crusher,  is 
caught  in  buckets  which  are  riveted  to  a  belt,  form- 
ing an  elevator,  which  carries  it  over  the  canal  to  a 
screen  situated  above  the  bunkers,  which  receive  the 
crushed  article,  and  here  the  buckets  dump  their 
load  upon  the  screen,  which  assorts  the  material  of 
proper  size,  and  from  whence  it  falls  into  proper 
buckets  in  the  bunkers. 

Material  too  large  to  pass  through  the  screen  is 
rejected  and  passed  by  a  chute  into  the  small 
crusher,  which  recrushes  and  returns  it  to  the  ele 
vator,  which  finally  deposits  it  into  the  pocket  in 
the  bunkers  designed  for  its  reception. 

The  bunkers  already  mentioned  are  stanch  affairs 
in  every  particular,  and  have  a  capacity  of  1000 
cubic  yards  of  rock,  or  about  3,000,000  pounds,  and 
are  fitted  out  with  suitable  gates  and  chutes  through 
which  the  crushed  rock  falls  into  the  railroad  car  be 
neath.  And  this  latter  is  also  a  labor  saver  as  well 
as  a  money  saver. 

The  plant  is  the  largest  and  most  efficient  known 
to  exist  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  is  regarded  by 
Eastern  experts,  many  of  whom  have  inspected  it 
as  having  permanently  solved  the  problem  of  the  em 
ployment  of  prison  labor. 


Commissioners  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways 
to  Make  Another  Tour. 


Fruit  Brandy  Distillation. 


The  new  bill  or  amendment  to  the  law  regulating 
the  distilling  of  spirits,  says  the  Marysville  Democrat, 
will  go  into  effect  July  1st,  1896.  The  bill  provides 
that  fruit  growers  may  erect  stills  and  make  brandy 
from  the  fruit  of  apple,  peach,  apricot,  pear,  orange 
and  prune  trees  without  being  subject  to  the  expense 
or  annoyance  of  the  rigid  internal  revenue  laws  ap- 
plicable to  grain  distilling.  This  will  enable  the 
small  farmer  to  work  up  the  unsalable  part  of  his 
crop  into  a  marketable  product,  should  he  fail  to 
make  satisfactory  sales  otherwise. 


Gleanings. 


The  Commissioners  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways 
are  on  the  wing  again,  making  their  second  tour  of 
the  State.  They  have  decided  on  the  portion  of  the 
State  to  be  covered  by  each  one.  Commissioner 
Irvine  will  take  the  sixteen  northerly  and  westerly 


A  force  of  thirty-five  men,  says  the  Hanford  Sentinel,  is 
now  employed  planting  250  acres  to  ramie  in  the  region  of  the 
lake.  This  operation  has  been  kept  a  secret,  and  not  until  re- 
cently has  the  work  been  discovered  and  become  known  to  the 
general  public. 

The  Hessian  fly  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  wheat  fields 
of  Western  Yolo  county  and  that  much  damage  is  being  done 
by  the  pests.  One  farmer  estimated  that  in  a  field  where  he 
had  expected  a  yield  of  2000  sacks  he  will  not  harvest  over 
1000  sacks,  thus  estimating  his  loss  at  about  one-half. 

There  is  a  continual  spread  of  orchard  planting  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  on  the  Morgan  Hill  ranch  since  it  was  opened  to 
settlers  in  1802.  Within  four  short  years  have  sprung  up  3000 
acres  of  vigorous  young  orchards,  and  preparations  are  already 
made  to  increase  this  acreage  by  several  thousand  acres  dur- 
ing the  next  season. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fresno  Horticultural  Society  a  com- 
munication was  received  from  Biggs,  Cal.,  stating  that  the 
ruling  prices  of  canning  fruit  in  that  Section  range  from  $30 
to  $33  for  freestones  and  $37.50  to  $40  for  clings.  It  is  said 
that  the  particular  varieties  contemplated  by  these  figures 
are  in  very  small  supply  this  year. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  the  hay  raisers  of  San  Mateo 
county  have  formed  an  organization  to  market  their  own  hay 
in  San  Francisco.  It  is  claimed  that  at  present  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  combine  does  not  allow  outside  bidding  on  consign- 
ment hay,  but  bids  it  in  among  its  own  members  and  then 
sells  it  to  its  customers  at  an  unreasonable  advance  over  the 
cost. 

Harrison  Meciiam  has  a  3,000-aere  ranch  north  of  the  So- 
noma branch,  near  Sear's  point,  leased  for  dairying — the  hill 
land  being  pastured  and  the  low  land  used  for  hay.  Mr. 
Mecham  tells  the  Santa  Hosa  Farmer  that  he  had  not  seen 
such  a  year  for  grass  since  the  country  was  fenced  in  and  that 
the  hay  crop  was  the  best  it  had  been  in  thirty  years.  Two 
tons  per  acre  is  a  fair  average  for  marsh  land,  but  it  will 


surely  go  three  this  season.  If  the  surplus  brings  $8  per  ton 
loaded  on  barges,  without  the  expense  of  hauling  it,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  reclaiming  of  tide  lands  by  Senator 
Jones  and  others  is  likely  to  prove  a  safe  investment,  netting 
large  and  certain  returns. 

The  Colton  cannery  has  announced  that  the  opening  for  this 
season's  work  will  be  about  June  20th,  when  the  first  fruits 
will  be  received.  The  crop  is  very  much  earlier  than  last  year 
and,  it  is  expected,  will  be  somewhat  smaller  in  quantity. 
The  prices,  it  is  stated,  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  were  paid 
last  year.  An  evidence  of  the  earliness  of  the  crop  is  that  the 
drying  of  apricots  has  already  commenced  in  San  Timoteo  can- 
yon. 

John  E.  Kirk,  near  Gridley,  says  the  Oroville  Register,  is 
planting  250  acres  of  hemp  and  expects  to  have  two  crops  this 
season.  He  is  putting  up  a  large  pumping  plant  on  the  bank 
of  the  Feather  and  intends  to  thoroughly  irrigate  the  land 
which  is  set  to  hemp.  He  will  throw  on  this  from  10  to  18 
inches  of  water.  He  has  the  machinery  on  his  ranch  for  a 
complete  hemp  mill  and  will  have  this  up  and  ready  for  use 
before  the  hemp  is  harvested. 

At  Hanford  apricot  drying  is  active.  The  Sentinel  says  this 
week  will  see  the  harvest  of  the  Royal  apricots  completed, 
and  next  week  the  peach,  Moorpark  and  other  varieties  will 
be  ready.  A.  M.  Stone  finished  putting  his  crop  on  the  trays 
yesterday,  and  had  24,500  pounds  of  green  fruit  from  500 
trees.  The  trees  would  have  easily  carried  400  pounds  each, 
so  Mr.  Stone's  prediction  as  to  his  crop  at  the  time  the  frost 
struck  his  orchard  was  very  nearly  correct. 

The  Fresno  Expositor  says:  "There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  last  season's  opening  prices  for  raisins  will  this  sea- 
son be  considerably  exceeded,  and  producers  have  good  ground 
for  encouragement.  C.  B.  Badeau,  of  Delafield's  New  York 
commission  house,  was  recently  in  Fresno,  and  the  informa- 
tion he  brings  is  of  the  most  reassuring  character.  He  says 
that  not  for  twenty  years  has  the  visible  supply  of  raisins 
been  of  such  small  proportions  as  it  now  is." 

G.  Stanley  Harris,  an  honorary  commissioner  from  Aus- 
tralia, sent  to  America  to  investigate  the  operation  of  purity 
food  laws,  is  in  the  city.  He  will  remain  here  for  some  days, 
after  which  he  will  visit  the  East  and  Europe  to  investigate 
typhoid  fever  among  cattle  in  particular;  also  dairy  and  meat 
laws.  He  says  Australian  cattle  have  suffered  very  severely 
from  typhoid  fever,  and  a  great  partof  his  mission  will  be  to 
investigate  the  handling  of  that  dread  contagion. 

W.  S.  McKay,  says  the  Lompoc  Record,  has  concluded  the 
purchase  of  the  Steele  farm  of  about  2,000  acres,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  lands  he  already  owns,  aggregates 
4,000  acres.  These  tracts  he  intends  to  arrange  into  a  grand 
dairy  farm,  stock  them  with  superior  dairy  cows  and  erect  a 
creamery  on  the  premises  to  handle  the  milk  product.  These 
mesa  lands,  where  sown  to  rye  or  barley  for  pasturing,  will 
produce  four  times  the  grass  or  feed  that  is  grown  on  the  best 
lands  devoted  to  native  grasses. 

At  the  Yuba  City  cannery,  according  to  the  Farmer,  several 
noticeable  improvements  have  been  made.  The  new  chain 
delivery  of  cans  has  been  increased  three  times  its  former 
capacity,  and  an  automatic  syruping  machine  put  in.  A  new 
steam  boiler  has  been  set  up  and  a  gasoline  engine  will  fur- 
nish ample  power  for  the  extra  machinery  added  to  the  plant. 
A  new  office  has  been  built  in  the  main  room  for  the  tally 
clerk  and  the  system  of  checking  and  tallying  improved  upon. 
All  the  cottages  have  been  rented  and  labor  does  not  appear 
to  be  scarce. 

Abbot  Kinney  of  Lamanda  Park,  Los  Angeles  county,  has 
just  issued  a  publication  on  the  eucalyptus,  which  will  be  of 
great  local  interest.  It  is  a  volume  of  over  three  hundred 
pages,  and  including  more  than  two  dozen  illustrations.  It  is 
a  work  that  cost  a  vast  amount  of  careful  research  and  tire- 
less effort  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  it  is  a  credit  to  that 
gifted  gentleman,  and  will  prove  to  be  of  great  use  to  all 
those  who  take  even  a  remote  interest  in  tree  propagation 
and  culture.  Mr.  Kinney  seems  to  have  well-nigh  exhausted 
the  subject,  having  treated  it  in  all  its  phases  and  in  an 
elaborate  manner. 

The  Postlethwaite  pumping  plant  near  Lindsay  blew  up 
Saturday  about  noon  and  was  totally  destroyed.  According 
to  the  Visalia  Delta,  the  engine  burns  distilled  oil  from  the 
Coalinga  country,  and  the  patrons  of  the  oil  had  just  received 
a  car  a  few  days  ago  and  divided  it.  In  heating  some  of  it, 
in  making  a  start,  some  of  the  oil  ignited  and  of  course  it 
could  not  be  extinguished.  Some  pieces  of  the  tank  were 
th  rown  150  feet  in  the  air.  Fifteen  tanks  were  blown  up. 
The  engine  was  a  new  one  and  was  worth  $2000.  Total  loss, 
$3000;  no  insurance.  This  is  the  first  accident  of  the  kind  in 
this  part  of  the  county. 

Figures  on  blue  gum  cutting  given  by  H.  Meacham  of  Peta- 
luma  are  as  follows :  Ten  rods  less  than  half  an  acre  of  "  blue 
gums, ''  planted  fifteen  years  ago,  made  142  cords.  The  cut- 
ting costs  $1.25  per  cord,  which  sells  for  $3  on  the  ground,  net- 
ting $1.75  or  over  $33  per  acre  per  annum.  By  allowing  four 
saplings  to  start  out  from  the  stump,  these  will  in  six  years 
be  sixty  feet  or  more  high  and  six  inches  through,  or  larger, 
and  you  have  another  crop  that  will  average  from  $85  to  $100 
per  acre  for  the  second  and  succeeding  terms  of  years.  Mr. 
Meacham  has  over  80,000  trees.  He  says  the  blue  gum  is  the 
best  for  wood  and  should  be  cut  in  December  after  the  frost 
stops  the  flow  of  sap. 

Next  week  work  will  begin  in  the  new  cannery  at  Marys- 
ville. Mr.  Baumgartner  said  to  a  Democrat  reporter  that  he 
beiieves  there  will  be  employment  for  from  150  to  200  hands 
the  first  day.  The  plant  placed  in  the  new  buildings  by  the 
Marysville  Fruit  Packing  Company  is  said  to  be  the  most 
complete  in  every  detail  of  any  in  the  State,  And  in  every 
department  the  machinery  is  of  the  latest  design.  There  are 
new  syruping  machines,  new  capping  machines,  and  many 
other  devices  intended  to  save  time  in  the  work  of  packing. 
For  his  pack  of  peaches  Mr.  Baumgartner  has  secured  the 
crops  of  Ferd  Hauss,  White,  Cooley  &  Cutts,  and  A.  F. 
Abbott.    He  will  also  handle  the  products  of  other  orchards. 

Speaking  of  the  success  of  the  new  creamery  at  Livermore, 
the  Herald  says :  "The  creamery  raises  the  dignity  of  the 
cow  and  enhances  her  value.  Already  the  cow  market  of 
Livermore  valley  has  taken  a  decided  upward  jump;  good 
milch  cows  are  saleable  to-day  for  almost  twice  the  money 
that  they  would  bring  before  the  creamery  started."  To  this 
the  Sehna  Enterprise  adds:  "Just  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Selma  Creamery.  It  is  an  enterprise  that  is  eminently 
successful  and  for  the  investment  gives  a  better  and  more 
general  return  in  this  alfalfa  country  than  any  enterprise 
ever  undertaken  here.  It  is  greatly  hoped  that  a  suitable 
building  will  soon  be  erected  for  the  creamery  plant  and  it 
will  be  safely  and  permanently  housed." 

Anthrax,  says  the  Advocate,  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  herds 
of  two  or  three  dairymen  near  Gilroy.  The  microscopical  tests 
made  by  Thayer  &  Clark,  local  physicians,  lead  to  this  conclu- 
sion. The  blood  and  tissues  of  an  animal  dead  from  anthrax 
are  found  to  contain  a  minute  organism  in  the  form  of  a  rod 
bacillus.  Connected  with  the  Board  of  Health,  as  Dr.  Thayer 
is,  the  discovery  of  these  diseased  germs  is  of  special  interest 
to  him,  for  they  are  fatal  in  their  working  upon  nearly  all  ani- 
mal life,  man  included.  Anthrax  has  played  fearful  havoc 
with  life  in  many  countries.  Dr.  Spencer,  the  county  veter- 
inary surgeon,  will  doubtless  make  his  appearance  in  Gilroy 
shortly  and  make  himself  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the 
herds.  The  general  opinion  there  is  that  he  should  not  delav 
his  coming. 
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Weather  and  Crops. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  weather  and  crop 
conditions  during  the  week  ending  Monday,  June  22, 
is  issued  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  Climate  and  Crop  Service, 
James  A.  Barwick,  Section  Director  : 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures  there 
is  shown  an  excess  of  heat  at  all  points  of  from  1°  to 
7°,  except  San  Francisco,  where  a  heat  deficiency  of 
2°  is  reported. 

Sacramento  Valley  Counties. 

Tehama  County  (Corning).— Haying  is  nearly  completed 
and  the  crop  is  one  of  excellent  quality.  Barley  is  a  good 
crop;  wheat  is  ripening  fast,  the  peach,  prune  and  plum  crop 
will  be  good,  as  will  also  the  grape  crop;  apricots  and  almonds 
will  be  a  light  crop;  grasshoppers  have  made  their  appearance 
in  some  places;  the  flax  crop  is  good. 

Butte  County  (Oroville).— A  small  crop  of  fruit  is  reported 
on  the  Mooretown  ridge  this  season.  (Pentzl.— Early  peach 
crop  is  small. 

Colusa  County  (Colusa).— Harvesting  has  just  begun. 
(Sites).— Wheat  is  looking  good  and  is  filling  out  well  so  far. 

Sutter  County  (Sutter).— Several  harvesters  have  been 
started  in  the  barley  fields.  The  wheat  crop  is  also  ripening 
very  rapidly,  and  harvesting  will  soon  be  in  full  blast.  (Yuba 
City).- -The  melon  crop  will  be  later  than  usual  this  season. 
Summer  crops  are  growing  rapidly. 

Yi ha  County  (Marysville).— Weather  has  been  seasonable 
and  good  for  all  growing  and  maturing  crops.  The  harvest- 
ers are  running  cutting  barley.  The  hay  crop  will  be  large. 
(Wheatland).— Grain  is  beyond  the  the  danger  of  hot,  drying, 
northerly  winds.  Barley  harvesting  has  already  begun.  Hay- 
is  of  an  excellent  quality.  Hops  are  making  a  satisfactory 
growth  and  promise  a  good  crop. 

Placer  County  (Lincoln).— Grasshoppers  have  made  their 
appearance  in  great  numbers  in  this  vicinity,  but  have  prob- 
ably come  too  late  to  do  much  damage,  as  the  hay  is  about  all 
harvested  and  the  grain  is  too  far  advanced  for  them  to  do 
much  damage.  (Newcastle).— The  weather  is  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  shipping  of  fruit  though  a  month  late  is  now 
in  active  operation. 

Sacramento  County  (Orangevale).— Peach  packers  are 
busy  and  the  crop  will  be  better  than  anticipated.  An  enor- 
mous crop  of  blackberries  is  being  gathered  this  week.  (Sac- 
ramento).— Haying  is  about  completed  and  harvesting  of 
barley  is  in  full  blast  and  wheat  harvesting  is  begun.  Fruit 
is  doing  well. 

Yolo  County  (Woodland). — Grain  and  hay  are  going  to  be 
an  excellent  crop  this  season.  (Davisville).— The  grape  prom- 
ises well,  although  it  will  be  somewhat  late. 

Contra  Costa  County  (Martinez).— A  large  grape  crop 
will  be  gathered  this  season,  judging  from  the  present  indi- 
cations. 

Napa,  Sonoma  ami  Santa  Clara  Valleys. 

Napa  County  (Napa  City). — Grapes  are  doing  quite  well 
at  present  and  peaches  are  ripening  nicely,  and  other  fruits 
are  doing  well. 

Sonoma  County  (Santa  Rosa).  — In  many  places  vineyards 
show  a  growth  of  from  12  to  15  inches  per  week  and  are  fast 
overcoming  the  setback  given  by  the  late  frosts.  (Healds- 
burg). — As  the  fruit  season  draws  nearer  the  fact  becomes 
evident  that  the  crop  is  much  shorter  than  many  looked  for. 
The  shortage  is  found  in  many  of  the  better  varieties  of  can- 
ning fruits.  Cling  peaches  are  a  very  poor  crop.  (Dry  Creek 
Valley.)— Grapes  are  turning  out  much  better  than  was  ex- 
pected at  the  first  part  of  the  season,  and  peaches  are  very 
light. 

Alameda  County  (Livermore. )— The  extremely  hot 
weather  which  has  prevailed  during  the  most  of  the  week  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  late  grain.  Wheat  in  most  places 
is  shrunken  badly.  Chavelier  barley  is  being  harvested  with 
good  results. 

Santa  Clara  County  (Santa  Clara). — Cherries  about  all 
gone ;  apricots  are  ripening.  (San  Jose).— Prunes  promise  to 
be  a  fair  crop,  with  fruit  of  larger  size  and  better  quality 
than  usual.  (Los  Gatos). — Moorparks  in  some  localities  are 
cracking  badly.  Peaches  are  looking  well.  Prunes  show  up 
better  than  was  expected. 

San  Benito  County  (Hollister).— The  hay  crop  cut  and 
secured  in  good  shape.  The  hot  weather  has  damaged  the 
wheat  crop,  but  generally  the  wheat  and  barley  are  filling  out 
well. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

San  Joaouin  County  (Lodi). — The  hot  weather  with  dry- 
ing winds  has  ripened  the  grain  very  rapidly.  Barley  harvest 
will  begin  during  the  coming  week.  Apricots  and  peaches 
are  ripening  quite  rapidly.  Cutting  of  the  second  crop  of 
alfalfa  is  well  under  way.  Melons  and  corn  are  growing  most 
rapidly  under  this  most  favorable  weather. 

Stanislaus  County  (Turlock). — The  weather  still  contin- 
ues warm  and  it  will  cut  the  crop  of  grain  by  shrinkage. 
Barley  has  already  been  harvested  and  in  some  places  wheat 
has  also  been  harvested. 

Fresno  County. — Couloure!is  playing  sad  havoc  with  grape 
vines,  many  of  which  have  lost  a  good  portion  of  their  crop, 
that  which  bloomed  after  the  frost.  Everything  considered, 
the  Zinfandels  look  remarkably  well.  The  grain  crop,  which 
is  now  being  threshed,  is  not  satisfactory. 

Tulare  County  (Goshen).— Harvesting  is  now  fairly  under 
way  and  wheat  is  showing  up  much  better  than  at  first  ex- 
pected, but  the  straw  is  so  short  it  is  very  difficult  to  save 
the  heads.  (Porterville)— Fruit  is  ripening  very  fast  and. 
contrary  to  expectations,  apricots  are  fine  and  plentiful,  so 
much  so  that  the  local  demand  for  canning  purposes  can  be 
filled  at  as  reasonable  a  figure  as  usual.  Grapes  have  set 
well  and  full  after  the  frosts,  and  they  will  be  abundant  later 
on.  There  will  be  some  early  ones  where  the  frost  did  not 
reach  them.  (Tulare) — There  are  enough  apricots  of  the  early 
crops  to  supply  the  home  demand,  but  later  varieties  will  not 
be  plentiful  in  this  vicinity. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  County  (Carpenteria).— Weather  tine; 
crops  doing  well,  but  the  fruit  in  this  vicinity  will  not  be 
plentiful.  (Santa  Maria)— Threshing  begun  and  output  fair. 
The  hot  weather  is  detrimental  to  the  bean  crop. 

Ventura  County  (Saticoy).— Warm  days  and  foggy  nights; 
both  beans  and  corn  are  making  rapid  growth.  Apricot  crop 
will  be  very  light. 

Los  Angeles  County  (Compton).— Alfalfa  will  be  a  fair 
crop.  (Pomona)  -All  deciduous  fruits  except  Bartlett  pears 
and  Japanese  plums  are  a  short  crop.  The  hay  crop  turned 
out  better  than  expected. 

San  Bernardino  County  (Kedlands).— Hay  crop  promises 
to  be  larger  thaD  was  expected  and  the  quality  is  first  class. 
(Banning)— The  pear,  peach,  prune  and  apricot  crops  promise 
a  good  crop,  but  the  plum  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure. 
Almonds  are  looking  well. 

Coast  Count  ieH. 

Santa  Cruz  County  (Watsonville).—  The  second  crop  of 
itrawberries  is  coming  in  and  will  be  a  good  one.  Orchards 


in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  which  were  affected  by  the 
codlin  moth  last  year  are  free  this  season. 

Mountain  Count  li  s. 

Lassen  County  (Susanville).  —  Strawberries  have  com- 
menced to  ripen  and  alfalfa  hay  is  being  cut.  Cherries  will 
soon  be  ripe. 

Siskiyou  County  (Yreka).— Haying  has  begun,  with  fair 
prospects,  and  the  weather  is  favorable.  (Willow  Creek)— 
Alfalfa  hay  cutting  has  begun. 

Shasta  County  (Shasta).— The  continued  warm  weather 
has  caused  all  crops  to  do  well  during  the  week.  Feed  is  now 
beginning  to  dry  and  cattle  are  being  driven  higher  up  in  the 
mountains.  Owing  to  the  very  favorable  season  in  the  valleys 
the  mountain  pastures  have  not  been  resorted  to  as  early  as 
usual.  Haying  is  nearly  completed  and  the  second  crop  of 
alfalfa  is  now  being  secured. 


Farmer  Morton. 


The  California  Canning  Season. 


We  are  indebted  to  Hubert  Dyer  for  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  duration  of  the  California  canning 
season  for  each  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable.  Tt  shows 
the  earliest  and  latest  day's  packing  for  period  of 
thirty-seven  consecutive  years  in  San  Francisco  by 
the  Cutting  Packing  Co.,  established  in  1858  in  San 
Francisco.  Explanation:  — entire  season;  —  heavy 
period. 
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Treatment  for  a  Poisoned  Wound. 


To  the  Editor. — I  see  in  the  Rural  Press  of  the 
20th  a  note  from  E.  C.  W.  McDonald  in  regard  to  a 
horse  being  cut  with  a  barbed  wire,  and  also  the 
reply  of  Dr.  Creeley.  His  remedy  may  be  good,  but 
I  will  send  a  better  one.  It  is  simple  but  it  is  per- 
fect. Cut  off  the  surplus  flesh,  if  there  is  any,  and 
then  make  a  solution  of  bluestone  (sulphate  of  cop- 
per) water,  pretty  strong,  and  wash  the  parts 
afflicted  twice  a  day  and  the  horse  will  be  all  right  in 
a  short  time.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
with  barbed  wire  cuts  on  horses  and  mules  and  blue- 
stone  water  is  all  that  is  needed  to  complete  a  per- 
fect cure. 

Yuba  City.  B.  F.  Frishik. 


California  is  under  quarantine  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  because  of  reported  cases 
of  splenetic  fever,  and  Governor  Budd  is  addressing 
the  district  attorneys  on  the  subject  of  securing  the 
stamping  out  of  the  disease.  The  following  is  the 
law  in  this  State  : 

An  act  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
eases among  domestic  animnls.    (Approved  March  23,  1893.) 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  L  Any  persons  or  persons,  company  or  corporation, 
owning  or  having  possession  or  control  of  any  animal  affected 
by  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  who  shall  fail  to  keep 
the  same  within  an  enclosure,  or  herd  the  same  in  some  place 
where  they  will  be  secure  from  contact  with  any  other  ani- 
nials  of  like  kind  not  so  affected,  or  who  shall  suffer  any  such 
infected  animals  to  be  driven  on  a  public  highway  or  range, 
where  they  will  be  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  other  ani- 
mals not  so  infected,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction,  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500. 


Though  many  of  our  readers  disagree  with  Hon. 
Sterling  J.  Morton  in  his  views  of  public  policies,  we 
have  no  doubt  they  were  offended,  as  we  were,  at 
the  attempts  made  to  belittle  him  or  to  give  him  af- 
front during  his  recent  visit  to  this  State.  An  old 
friend  of  Mr.  Morton— Mr.  John  W.  Freeman  of 
Woodland — writes  a  strong  letter  to  the  Democrat, 
upholding  Mr.  Morton's  personality  and  public 
services,  from  which  we  take  a  few  paragraphs: 

One  of  the  papers  speaks  of  him  as  an  obscure  Ne- 
braska lawyer.  The  purpose  seems  to  be  to  belittle 
Mr.  Morton's  ability  and  reputation  as  a  man.  He 
did  not  devote  much  time  to  law.  His  business  has 
always  been  that  of  a  journalist  and  farmer.  He  did 
not  farm  by  proxy.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  more  prac- 
tical farmer  in  the  United  States.  Forty  years  ago 
he  pre-empted  a  tract  of  land  in  Nebraska,  and  with 
his  own  hands  and  head  he  has  surrounded  himself 
with  all  the  comforts  of  home  and  made  his  farm, 
"  Arbor  Lodge,"  an  ideal  one. 

It  required  a  man  of  pluck,  brains  and  more  than 
ordinary  energy  and  ability  to  become  a  pioneer  up- 
on the  prairies  of  the  great  West  and  to  undertake 
the  enterprises  of  farming  and  conducting  a  news- 
paper 350  miles  from  any  railroad  or  telegraph  line, 
and  on  the  western  border  of  civilization.  As  to  his 
courage,  I  have  seen  unmistakable  evidence  that  he 
possessed  that  trait  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

He  was  Secretary  of  Territory  and  acting  Gov- 
ernor at  the  age  of  24,  and  in  both  positions  dis- 
charged the  duties  pertaining  thereto  with  great 
satisfaction  to  his  constituents  and  credit  to  himself. 
After  Nebraska  was  admitted  as  a  State,  his  party 
was  in  a  hopeless  minority,  but  on  several  occasions 
he  was  chosen  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope.  He  was  elected 
Governor,  but  he  succeeded  in  reducing  a  normal  Re- 
publican majority  of  20,000  to  6000.  It  is  an  in- 
justice to  dismiss  a  man  who  has  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  history  of  his  State  with  the  re- 
mark that  he  is  an  obscure  Nebraska  lawyer. 

"Farmer  Morton  "  is  an  appellation  I  am  sure  he 
wears  with  honor  and  pleasure.  If  he  had  never 
done  anything  else  to  entitle  him  to  distinction,  his 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  Arbor  Days 
in  many  States  of  the  Union  entitle  him  to  the  grati- 
tude of  his  countrymen.  Many  foreign  countries 
have  adopted  his  ideas  about  the  utility  and  advis- 
ability of  the  annual  observance  of  such  a  day.  It 
has  been  a  hobby  with  him,  and  to  him  more  than 
any  other  man  living  are  we  indebted  for  whatever 
progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction. 

In  this  connection  I  may  be  excused  for  expressing 
the  hope  that  his  advice  and  example  may  fall  as 
good  seeds  on  fertile  soil  in  California.  In  no  State 
are  there  better  reasons  why  tree  planting  should  be 
more  extensively  practiced.  The  custom  should  be 
crystallized  into  a  public  holiday  and  have  the  sanc- 
tion and  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  our  law- 
makers. 

Mr.  Morton  and  myself  do  not  agree  about  poli- 
tics, but  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  him  to  say  that 
when  the  history  of  the  agricultural  department 
shall  have  been  impartially  written,  to  him  will  be 
accorded  honesty,  integrity,  economy  and  ability  of 
a  high  order  in  the  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him. 

What  the  People  at  Home  Can  Do. 


A  good  illustration  of  what  producers  who  stay  at 
home  can  do  in  securing  such  legislation  as  they  need 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  success  of  the  proposition  to 
make  "  filled  cheese  "  a  matter  of  revenue  inspection 
and  license.  This  imitation  product  is  now  so  hedged 
about  that  its  sale  as  a  full-cream  product  will  be 
well  nigh  impossible.  How  this  was  done  is  seen  by 
the  following  letter,  which  we  have  just  received  : 

House  of  Representatives  U.  S.,( 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  15.  | 

To  the  Editor:— It  is  highly  gratifying  when  one  is  placed 
in  high  position  of  trust  and  confidence  by  the  people  and 
undertakes  the  task  of  securing  legislation  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  public,  when  confronted  by  opposition,  such  as 
developed  in  the  "  filled  cheese "  fight,  to  have  the  encour- 
agement and  assistance  of  the  whole  press,  unanimous  sup- 
port of  Grange,  dairy  and  agricultural  associations,  influence 
of  consumers  and  trade  exchanges,  without  which  our  efforts 
here  would  have  availed  nothing.  Ofttimes  our  good  deeds 
are  forgotten  after  the  fight  is  over  by  those  interested,  and 
they  have  no  further  use  for  us.  The  people  in  this  fight  who 
were  with  us  and  ready  to  lend  every  assistance  in  their 
power  are  not  of  the  kind  that  soon  forget  favors,  and  will  as 
readily  remember  enemies. 

The  plan  suggested  and  adopted  by  the  press,  urging  their 
readers  to  communicate  with  Senators  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, insisting  that  they  vote  and  work  for  the  speedy  re- 
port and  passage  of  this  measure,  with  the  many  communica- 
tions by  wire  and  mail  from  leading  representatives  of  trade 
exchanges,  dealers  of  honest  cheese,  consumers,  dairy  and 
Grange  organizations  throughout  the  country,  calling  upon 
their  Representatives  to  join  us,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
secret  of  our  success.  We  have  won  a  grand  victory  in  a  few 
short  weeks,  vastly  different  from  the  years  of  hard  and  diffi- 
cult work  required  to  secure  the  oleomargarine  law.  There 
are  other  measures  of  vital  importance  to  the  lovers  of  pure 
food  legislation  which  can  be  secured  by  a  thoroughly  organ- 
ized effort  upon  the  same  lines  as  employed  in  this  fight. 
Appeals  from  home  to  the  sitting  Member  carry  great  weight, 
especially  upon  the  eve  of  election,  and  they  are  never 
ignored  at  the  beginning  of  one's  term. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  valuable  assistance  which  you 
and  your  co-workers  so  readily  and  promptly  rendered,  with- 
out which  failure  would  have  been  certain. 

D.  F.  Wilber,  M.  C. 


June  27,  1896. 
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Onion  Culture. 


NUMBER  III. 


nThe  seed  should  be  sown  at  least  six  weeks  pre- 
vious to  the  date  on  which  the  soil  will  probably  be 
dry  enough  to  prepare  for  setting  the  plants.  Either 
hotbeds  or  greenhouses  may  be  employed  in  growing 
the  plants.  The  latter  is  more  convenient,  but  just 
as  good  plants  may  be  raised  in  hotbeds.  If  a  green- 
house is  used,  the  ventilating  apparatus  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  plants  can  be  hardened  just  as 
thoroughly  as  when  grown  in  hotbeds.  Cold  frames 
will  answer  the  purpose  in  many  parts  of  the  South. 
The  soil  for  growing  the  plants  should  be  rich,  loose, 
sandy  loam,  entirely  free  from  stones,  etc.  If  neces- 
sary, run  it  through  a  sieve.  One  and  one-fourth 
ounces  of  seed  are  sufficient  to  sow  under  a  3x6-foot 
sash,  placing  the  seed  in  drills  1  inch  deep  and  3 
inches  apart.  To  secure  a  full  stand,  drop  about  20 
seeds  to  every  inch  of  row,  and,  when  the  plants  are 
well  started,  thin  them  out  to  10  or  12  for  each  inch. 
If  10  rows  are  sown,  12  plants  per  inch  will  secure 
9,500  plants  under  each  sash.  It  will  require  174,240 
plants  to  set  one  acre,  making  the  rows  12  inches 
apart  and  allowing  3  inches  between  the  bulbs.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  use  eighteen  3x6-foot  sash  to 
raise  enough  plants  for  an  acre.  The  soil  must  be 
kept  in  a  moist  condition  while  growing  the  young 
plants,  but  an  excess  of  water  should  be  avoided, 
otherwise  the  plants  make  a  spindling  growth  or  per- 
haps "  slough  "  off.  Ventilate  freely  on  warm,  bright 
days.  Aim  to  secure  strong,  sturdy  plants  at  the 
time  of  transplanting.  Weak,  spindling  plants  never 
produce  satisfactory  results. 

The  ground  having  been  prepared  according  to  di- 
rections already  given,  the  rows  are  marked  at  the 
desired  distances,  12  inches  being  sufficient  space,  if 
a  careful  workman  pushes  the  wheel-hoe.  Various 
devices  may  be  used  in  laying  off  the  rows.  If  a  very 
small  plantation  is  to  be  set,  the  garden  line  will  be 
satisfactory.  For  marking  large  plantations  there 
is  no  better  device  than  the  roller  marker.  It  con- 
sists of  a  simple  wooden  roller  3  or  4  feet  long  and 
about  a  foot  in  diameter.  Pieces  of  one-fourth  or 
one-half  inch  rope  are  nailed  around  the  roller  at  the 
distance  apart  desired  for  the  rows.  Cross  marks 
can  be  made  at  the  same  time  by  pieces  of  rope 
nailed  lengthwise  of  the  roller.  These  cross  marks 
may  be  1  foot  apart.  When  the  land  is  marked  by 
this  device,  the  workmen  can  set  one  plant  at  each 
cross  mark  and  three  between  them,  thus  avoiding 
loss  which  may  result  from  irregular  planting  where 
the  rows  are  not  checked. 

For  the  most  rapid  and  economical  setting  of  the 
plants,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  employ  quick,  active 
boys,  separating  them  into  squads  of  three.  After 
rolling,  have  one  boy  make  the  holes  with  a  dibble  ; 
let  another  drop  a  plant  into  each  hole,  after  the 
roots  and  tops  have  been  trimmed  back  about  one- 
third  or  one-half  their  length,  while  the  third  boy 
sets  them  at  about  the  depth  they  stood  in  the  seed 
bed.  R.  H.  Price,  of  the  Texas  Experiment  Station, 
reports  that  he  uses  the  hand-turning  plow  with  good 
results  in  transplanting.  The  method  is  as  follows  : 
Run  a  straight  furrow  with  a  small  hand-turning 
plow,  lay  the  plants  along  the  straight  side  of  the 
furrow,  turn  the  plow  around  and  throw  the  dirt 
back  to  the  roots,  pressing  it  down  with  the  feet  or 
with  a  small  roller.  This  method  may  doubtless  be 
profitably  used  in  some  sections  for  special  purposes, 
but  hand  setting  is  believed  to  be  more  accurate  and 
cheaper  when  very  large,  superior  bulbs  are  desired. 

In  California  some  extensive  growers  sow  the  seed 
of  the  large  Spanish  varieties  in  the  open  ground  in 
the  fall  and  transplant  the  following  spring.  This 
plan  would  probably  be  well  suited  to  the  South,  but 
it  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested  to  determine  its 
exact  value. 

Tlie  cost  of  growing  the  plants  and  setting  them  in 
the  field  are  the  objectionable  features  of  this  sys- 
tem. Nevertheless,  many  extensive  growers  follow 
the  method  and  recommend  it.  A  prominent  onion 
producer  of  New  York  states  that  he  can  care  for 
and  transplant  an  acre  of  Prize-taker  onions  as 
cheaply  as  he  can  sow  and  care  for  the  same  area  of 
Yellow  Danvers.  In  this  method  one-third  less  seed 
is  required  and  the  expense  of  hand-weeding  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  The  saving  in  these  two  par- 
ticulars will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  cover  the  cost  of 
raising  and  setting  out  plants,  while  the  additional 
profit  accruing  render  it  much  the  better  method  for 
gardeners. 

The  main  bulk  of  American  onions,  however,  will 
probably  always  be  grown  from  seed  sown  in  the  open 
ground."  It  would  require  a  considerable  investment 
of  capital  to  procure  the  necessary  frames  and  sash, 
or  greenhouses,  to  grow  enough  plants  for  some  of 
the  extensive  onion  farms  of  the  country  ;  but  for 
garden  culture  of  most  American  varieties,  and  the 
general  culture  of  the  large  foreign  varieties,  the 
transplanting  system  is  of  decided  value. 

Cultivating  and  Weeding. — Cultivation  is  practiced 
for  three  purposes,  namely:  (1)  To  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds,  or  to  destroy  those  which  have  al- 
ready appeared  ;  (2)  to  form  a  loose  surface  mulch, 


which  prevents  rapid  evaporation  and  also  allows  the 
free  development  of  the  bulb  ;  (3)  to  admit  plenty  of 
air,  thus  promoting  the  chemical  and  other  changes 
that  prepare  the  plant  food  for  assimilation.  The 
operation  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the 
onions  have  been  transplanted,  use  the  wheel-hoe  at 
once  to  loosen  the  soil,  which  has  been  packed  by  the 
workmen.  When  the  seed  has  been  drilled  in,  the 
hoe  should  be  operated  as  soon  as  the  location  of  the 
rows  can  be  determined.  The  wheel-roller  attach- 
ment to  many  drills  leaves  a  mark  sufficiently  plain 
in  most  soils  to  make  the  use  of  the  wheel-hoe 
safe  before  the  onion  plants  have  appeared.  A 
few  radish  or  turnip  seed  are  sometimes  drilled  in 
with  the  onion  seed  ;  the  plants  from  these  make  the 
rows  very  plain  and  thus  permit  the  early  use  of  the 
cultivator. 

The  soil  should  be  stirred  frequently.  Until  the 
bulbs  are  well  grown,  cultivating  can  hardly  be  over- 
done. It  is  always  desirable  to  stir  the  soil  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  a  rain,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  crust  on  the  surface. 

There  are  two  classes  of  attachments  to  wheel- 
hoes,  namely  :  those  cutting  horizontally  and  those 
cutting  vertically.  The  former  are  best  for  cultiva- 
ting the  plants  when  small,  because  they  throw  the 
soil  away  from,  rather  than  to,  the  plants.  When  the 
bulbs  begin  to  bottom,  vertical  cutting  attachments 
may  be  used,  being  careful  not  to  run  deep  enough  to 
injure  the  roots.  A  wheel-hoe,  with  double  hoe  which 
straddles  the  rows,  may  be  used  with  excellent  re- 
sults as  long  as  the  plants  are  not  large  enough  to  be 
injured.  For  large  plants  the  single  hoe  must  be  em- 
ployed. The  turn-plow  attachment  can  be  used  to 
throw  away  the  soil  from  the  bulbs  when  they  are 
bottoming. 

Hand  weeding  is  the  most  expensive  item  in  grow- 
ing onions  from  seed  sown  in  the  field.  The  work  can 
be  done  best  by  careful  boys.  They  should  have 
their  knees  well  padded  with  cloth,  covered  with 
leather.  They  straddle  the  rows  (on  their  knees'), 
weeding  with  some  simple  tool,  with  which  the  soil 
containing  the  small  weeds  may  be  thrown  away 
from  the  rows.  At  the  second  weeding  the  plants 
should  be  thinned  out  to  about  one  to  the  inch. 

When  the  transplanting  system  is  followed,  only 
two  weedings  are  usually  required,  and  these  may  be 
done  with  long-handled  hoes  or  other  tools,  the  opera- 
tor in  a  standing  position.  Large  weeds  should  be 
removed  by  hand,  if  they  appear  late  in  the  season, 
when  the  onion  tops  form  a  mat  and  will  not  allow 
the  use  of  wheel  hoes. 

Irrigation. — The  irrigation  of  onion  plantations  has 
been  practiced  for  many  years  in  some  of  the  West- 
ern and  Southwestern  States,  where  the  rainfall  is 
not  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  amount  of 
moisture.  Several  Eastern  growers  have  recognized 
the  advantage  of  having  a  supply  of  water  in 
droughty  seasons,  and  have  made  provisions  for  irri- 
gating whenever  the  crop  requires  it.  Almost  every 
section  suffers  more  or  less  from  drought,  and  if  there 
are  natural  advantages  for  the  securing  of  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  water,  it  will  pay  to  construct  the 
necessary  dams  and  ditches  and,  perhaps,  to  erect 
windmills  or  use  engines  to  pump  the  water.  If  the 
soil  is  very  fertile  and  naturally  well  adapted  to 
growing  onions,  and  the  markets  or  shipping  facili- 
ties are  favorable,  there -will  be  no  risk  in  making  a 
considerable  expenditure  preparatory  to  irrigating. 

There  are  three  methods  of  applying  the  water, 
namely,  by  flooding,  furrow  irrigation  and  subirri- 
gation.  The  first  method  is  practiced  in  Oregon, 
Colorado,  California,  Mexico  and  other  Western 
States.  The  plan  consists  in  planting  the  onions  in 
beds  which  are  banked  on  all  sides  to  confine  the 
water,  which  floods  them  to  the  desired  depth.  A 
prominent  grower  of  Oregon  recommends  the  use  of 
beds  10  to  20  feet  wide  and  10  rods  long.  He  says  : 
"The  beds,  sidewise,  should  be  perfectly  level;  and 
it  is  better  to  have  them  level  lengthwise  as  well, 
though  they  may  have  a  slight  incline.  If  the  beds 
are  level  lengthwise,  the  ground  can  be  wet  to  any 
desired  depth.  Water  may  be  turned  on  until  it 
stands  one  inch  in  depth  all  over  the  bed — which 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  rainfall  of  perhaps  1}  or  2 
inches — or  it  may  be  turned  on  to  a  depth  of  6  inches, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  If  the 
bed  has  an  incline,  the  lower  end  should  be  left  open; 
allowing  the  water  to  pass  off,  else  that  end  will  re- 
ceive a  great  deal  more  water  and  the  ground  will 
probably  become  packed." 

In  furrow  -irrigation  the  onions  should  be  planted 
on  ground  which  slopes  just  enough  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  in  the  small  furrows  which  are  made 
between  the  rows.  These  furrows  may  be  made  by 
the  plow  attachment  of  the  hand-wheel  hoe.  Small 
furrows  may  be  run  between  all  the  rows,  or  larger 
ones  at  distances  of  from  4  to  10  feet,  depending  upon 
the  porosity  of  the  soil.  If  the  latter  plan  is  followed, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  omit  a  row  where  each  furrow  is  to  be 
made. 

Large  ditches  and  flood  dams  are  sometimes  ex- 
tensively used.  In  this  case  the  main  ditch,  which 
conducts  the  water  from  a  stream,  is  provided  with 
a  flood  dam.  Lateral  ditches  of  smaller  size  are  run 
at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  main  ditch,  each 
provided  with  a  gate  where  it  joins  the  main  chan- 
nel. These  lateral  ditches  may  be  20  to  40  feet  apart. 


If  the  soil  is  loose  and  porous,  40  feet  is  not  too  much 
space  to  allow  between  them.  By  means  of  the  flood 
gate  at  the  stream  from  which  the  water  is  obtained, 
the  current  or  a  portion  of  it  is  turned  into  the  main 
ditch.  The  flood  gates  of  the  lateral  ditches  are 
opened  consecutively  until  they  are  filled  and  the  en- 
tire plantation  thoroughly  soaked. 

Subirrigation  by  means  of  2-inch  tile  has  many  ad- 
vantages. The  tile  are  laid  from  5  to  10  feet  apart 
and  10  to  12  inches  under  the  surface.  The  water 
supply  is  derived  from  a  higher  level  and  conducted 
to  the  tiles  by  means  of  hose  or  a  combination  of  hose 
and  iron  pipe.  The  water  readily  finds  its  way  out 
of  the  joints  of  the  tile  and  permeates  the  soil  in 
every  direction.  This  system  is  especially  applicable 
to  small  plantations. 

Whatever  system  is  adopted,  care  must  be  exer- 
cised that  too  much  water  is  not  applied  ;  otherwise 
scallions  are  formed  and  the  bulbs  become  spongy 
and  succulent.  Cultivation  should  follow  each  irri- 
gation just  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough. 


fir.  Burbank's  New  Creations. 


Luther  Burbank,  at  Santa  Rosa,  recently  had  a 
visit  from  W.  A.  Burpee  the  well-known  Philadel- 
phia seedsman.  Mr.  Burpee  told  a  reporter  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  Democrat  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  Europe  every  year  looking  for  new  crea- 
tions in  flowers  and  fruits  but  he  says  after  this  he 
visit  California  instead.  Mr.  Burpee  will  take  with 
him  to  Philadelphia  two  of  Mr.  Burbank's  latest 
creations,  a  new  poppy  and  a  golden  mayberry. 

The  former  is  unique.  It  resembles  the  Papava 
Ambrosum,  but  instead  of  having  the  lining  of  crim- 
son, with  dark  blotches  near  the  base  of  the  petals, 
as  has  the  common  variety,  the  new  flower  is  lined 
with  pure  silver,  the  crimson  and  black  showing 
faintly  through.  The  flower  will  be  named  the 
"  Silver  Lining." 

The  "giant  mayberry  "  is  evolved  from  wild  fruit, 
the  seeds  of  which  came  from  Japan.  The  berry 
resembles  the  raspberry  in  shape,  though  several 
times  as  large.  It  has  a  rich,  gold  color.  The  flavor 
is  an  illusive  one  and  cannot  be  described  except  by 
saying  that  it  is  superlatively  delicious.  Mr.  Burpee 
has  named  his  purchase  the  "  Burbank." 

Both  these  varieties  will  be  propagated  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Burpee  at  the  next  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London 
and  the  Societe  National  de  Horticulture  at 
Paris.  Mr.  Burpee  is  a  member  of  both 
societies  and  expects  to  receive  an  award  of  merit 
for  each  of  these  productions,  as  he  did  last  year 
for  his  dwarf  pea,  Cupid.  This  plant  is  only  five 
inches  high  and  has  snow  white  flowers.  Cupid  seed 
is  now  extensively  grown  in  California  for  Eastern 
sale. 


ARBORICULTURE. 


American  Nut  Growing. 


NUMBEU  V. 


The  Walnuts. — Three  species  of  the  walnut  are  of 
commercial  importance  in  the  United  States.  Of 
these,  the  black  walnut  {Juglans  nigra)  and  the  but- 
ternut {Juglans  cinerea)  are  native,  and  one,  the  Per- 
sian walnut  {Juglans  regia),  has  been  introduced  from 
the  Old  World.  The  walnuts  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  hickories,  which  they  somewhat 
resemble,  by  their  thicker  bark,  which  on  trees  a 
few  years  old  cracks  into  persistent,  longitudinal 
ridges,  and  by  their  simple  aments,  or  catkins,  com- 
posed of  staminate  blossoms  ;  the  bark  of  the  hick- 
ory being  scaly  or  smooth  and  the  aments  compound. 
They  may  also  be  distinguished  by  the  thick,  fleshy 
hull  inclosing  the  nut,  which  in  the  walnuts  bursts 
irregularly  after  it  falls  from  the  tree,  while  in  the 
hickories  it  is  regularly  four-parted  and  valvular, 
often  opening  sufficiently  to  release  the  nut  while 
the  hull  remains  attached  to  the  tree. 

The  Persian  walnut,  commonly  called  the  English 
walnut,  is  largely  grown  for  its  fruit  in  California 
and  the  Southwest,  and  in  acreage  and  value  of 
product  stands  next  to  the  almond  among  American 
nut  crops. 

The  black  walnut  and  the  butternut  have  been 
planted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  Atlantic  coast  States,  but  have  not 
proved  profitable  for  their  fruit  alone,  though  in 
thickly  set  groves  on  strong  land  the  value  of  the 
timber  produced  may  make  the  culture  of  the  former 
profitable  under  favorable  conditions.  It  the  wild 
state  their  fruit  yields  a  considerable  revenue  to 
farmers  and  woodsmen  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Persian  Walnut  {Juglans  Regia,  L). — (Synonyms  : 
English  walnut ;  Madeira  nut.)  This  tree  is  a  native 
of  western,  central,  and  probably  of  eastern  Asia, 
the  home  of  the  peach  and  the  apricot.  It  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  who  introduced  it  from  Per 
sia  into  Europe  at  an  early  day  as  "Persicon"or 
"  Persian  "  nut  and  "  Basilicon  "  or  "Royal"  nut. 
Carried  from  Greece  to  Rome,  it  became  Juglans 
(name  derived  from  Jovis  and  glans,  an  acorn  ;  liter- 
ally "Jupiter's  acorn,"  or  the  "  Nut  of  the  Gods  "). 
From  Rome  it  was  distributed  throughout  Conti- 
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nental  Europe,  and  according  to  Loudon  it  reached 
England  prior  to  1562.  In  England  it  is  generally 
known  as  "the  walnut,"  a  term  of  Anglo-Saxon 
derivation,  signifying  "foreign"  nut.  It  has  also 
been  called  Madeira  nut,  presumably  because  the 
fruit  was  formerly  imported  into  England  from  the 
Madeira  Islands,  where  it  is  yet  grown  to  some  ex- 
tent. In  America  it  has  been  commonly  known  as 
the  English  walnut,  to  distinguish  it  from  our  native 
species.  From  the  fact  that  of  all  the  names  applied 
to  this  nut  "  Persian  "  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
in  common  use,  and  that  it  indicates  approximately 
the  home  of  the  species,  the  name  Persian  walnut  is 
regarded  as  most  suitable.  All  references  to  it  in 
this  report  will  be  found  under  that  name. 

As  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  gunstocks 
and  furniture  the  timber  of  the  Persian  walnut  was 
long  in  great  demaud  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
high  prices  paid  for  it  aroused  a  general  interest  in 
its  culture  as  a  timber  tree.  Loudon  states  that  as 
much  as  £600  (nearly  $3000)  was  paid  for  a  large 
tree  to  be  used  as  gunstocks  in  England  early  in  the 
present  century.  The  introduction  of  black  walnut 
and  other  woods  suitable  for  such  use  lowered  the 
price,  however,  and  greatly  lessened  the  profits  of 
walnut  timber  culture.  Since  then  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  its  culture  as  a  nut  tree  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  France  and 
Spain  export  large  quantities  of  the  nuts,  and  most 
of  the  improved  varieties  have  come  from  the  for- 
mer country. 

Cultural  Range  in  the  United  States. — For  more 
lhan  a  century  the  Persian  walnut  has  been  planted 
in  a  small  way  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Thousands 
of  trees  have  been  grown  from  nuts  by  amateurs, 
many  nurseries  have  kept  the  tree  in  stock  to  fill 
small  orders,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  at  least  four  distributions  of  the  trees. 

From  the  data  collected  it  now  seems  possible  to 
determine  its  cultural  range  in  the  United  States 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  East  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  the  Persian  walnut  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  a  limited  area  along  the  Atlantic  slope 
from  New  York  southward  through  New  Jersey, 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  central  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  tree  endures  the  win- 
ters in  favored  locations  near  the  coast  as  far  north 
as  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusets,  but 
has  never  been  planted  there  except  in  a  very  small 
way.  Some  very  fine  old  trees  are  reported  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  they  are  in  old  gardens  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  finest  and  most  fruit- 
ful specimens  reported  are  at  Fordham,  N.  Y. ; 
Princeton,  N.  J.;  Germantown  and  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  Georgetown,  D.  C,  some  of  these  being  a 
hundred  years  old  and  bearing  large  crops  of  nuts 
of  fair  quality. 

From  Marietta,  Pa.,  H.  M.  Engle  reports  this 
tree  "as  hardy  as  the  oaks."  In  Virginia,  at  Red 
Hill,  there  is  a  tree  thirty  years  old,  reported  by 
I.  B.  Townley,  that  has  been  bearing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  nuts  annually  for  six  years.  This  tree  was 
brought  from  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  when  six  months 
old,  planted  in  New  York,  where  it  remained  three 
years,  thence  removed  to  Staunton,  Va.,  and  after 
two  years  removed  to- its  present  location.  Incon- 
sequence of  these  frequent  changes  the  tree  died 
back  badly  when  first  planted  at  Red  Hill,  but  has 
since  recovered  and  is  making  a  thrifty  growth.  It 
is  now  20  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  the  ground.  At  Falls  Church,  Va.,  a  num- 
ber of  trees  planted  by  H.  C.  Williams  in  1855  are 
thus  reported  on  by  his  son,  Franklin  Williams  : 
"  The  trees  planted  in  1855  are  all  dead,  but  some 
planted  a  few  years  later  are  still  alive.  Their  loca- 
tion is  high  and  dry,  and  the  soil  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam,  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel  with  a  subsoil  of 
yellow  clay.  When  young  the  trees  are  healthy  and 
grow  rapidly,  bloom  and  set  well  with  little  nuts, 
but  the  nuts  drop  when  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 
Occasionally  we  find  a  few  matured  nuts  on  differ- 
ent trees." 

In  Delaware  a  few  trees  have  been  planted,  but 
no  large  ones  are  reported.  The  trunks  after  a  few 
years  become  covered  with  "sores"  on  the  south 
and  southeast  sides,  apparently  caused  by  the  scald- 
ing effects  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  unshaded  trunks. 
This  can  be  almost  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of 
a  wooden  shield  made  of  6-inch  boards  nailed 
together  in  the  form  of  a  /  trough  and  driven  into 
the  ground  at  a  sloping  angle,  about  1  foot  to  the 
southeast  of  the  tree.  This  furnishes  the  required 
shade  for  the  trunk  until  the  top  makes  growth 
enough  to  furnish  protection.  It  is  probable  that 
the  same  object  could  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
common  4-foot  plastering  laths  held  in  place  by 
twisted  wire  and  wrapped  around  the  tree,  as  is 
done  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to  protect  fruit 
trees  from  the  sudden  extremes  of  temperature 
caused  by  sun  and  wind. 

Reports  from  Florida  are  almost  unanimous  in 
declaring  the  Persian  walnut  a  failure  there,  the 
only  exceptions  being  Mrs.  Seth  Snow  of  Panasoff- 
kee,  Sumter  county,  who  says  :  "It  succeeds  admi- 
rably in  sandy  loam  overlaying  clay,"  and  D.  R. 
Pilsbury  of  Sanford,  who  reports:  "Mine  made  a 
,-reat  growth  last  year  [1890]  and  bids  fair  to  do 
the  same  this  year,  1801." 

There  is  a  very  general  complaint  in  the  South 


that  the  trees  freeze  down  to  the  ground  in  winter, 
but  the  most  probable  cause  of  this  general  failure 
in  Florida  and  the  Gulf  States  is  found  in  the  de- 
structive work  of  the  Anguillula,  a  microscopic 
worm  that  infests  much  of  the  soil  in  those  States 
and  causes  the  "  root  knot  "  of  trees  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Robbins  of  Alba,  Fla.,  writes:  "I 
have  one  living  tree.  I  have  planted  hundreds  of 
nuts,  but  these  have  all  died  after  the  second  year, 
from  Anguillulae." 

From  the  Mississippi  valley  there  are  very  few 
reports  of  successful  growth. 

In  Michigan  this  tree  is  rarely  planted.  Some 
six-year-old  trees  at  Holland  are  reported  to  be 
growing  well.  Most  reports  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  are  that  the  trees  winterkill,  though  W.  H. 
Ragan  reports  that  in  Fulton  county,  Ind.,  trees  are 
healthy  and  bear  well ;  while  at  Vincennes  there  are 
yet  standing  some  trees  planted  by  the  early  French 
settlers.  E.  Hicks  Trueblood  of  Hitchcock,  Ind., 
writes  :  "  Our  climate  is  suited  to  their  growth  on 
rich,  loose  soil."  From  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
there  are  a  few  reports  of  trees  making  satisfac- 
tory growth  on  rich  soil.  A  few  reports  from  Louis- 
iana are  favorable,  but  no  extensive  plantings  are 
recorded,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Texas,  where 
J.  F.  Leyendecker  of  Frelsburg  says  that  "twice 
within  twelve  years  they  have  been  frozen  to  the 
ground."  He  has  a  specimen  growing  on  a  black 
walnut  stock  that  appears  to  do  well,  but  has  not 
yet  borne  fruit. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  only  region 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  where  there  is  at  pres- 
ent any  probability  of  successful  culture  of  this  nut 
extends  from  southern  New  York  southward  to 
northern  Georgia  and  westward  across  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  to  the  Mississippi  river.  Within  this 
region  the  tree  only  succeeds  in  sheltered  locations 
and  on  rich  soil,  and  is  often  unfruitful.  There  is  a 
wide  range  of  country  along  the  Gulf  and  southern 
Atlantic  coasts  where  climatic  conditions  are  appa- 
rently favorable,  but  where  its  culture  is  now  un- 
profitable owing  to  the  damage  done  by  root  knot. 
If  it  shall  be  found  that  the  black  walnnt  or  any  of 
the  hickories  with  resistant  roots  afford  stocks  suf- 
ficiently congenial  on  which  to  propagate  the  hardier 
and  choicer  varieties  of  the  Persian  walnut  by  bud- 
ding or  grafting,  its  cultural  range  would  be  greatly 
broadened  to  the  southward,  and  there  would  be 
some  encouragement  there  for  commercial  planters. 
At  present  it  can  only  be  recommended  for  planting 
in  an  experimental  way  in  the  Eastern  States  as  a 
shade  and  ornamental  tree,  and  with  a  view  to 
securing  hardier  varieties  capable  of  producing  reg- 
ular crops  of  fruit. 

On  the  Pacific  Slope  in  California  and  Oregon  the 
conditions  are  much  more  favorable  for  market  wal- 
nut growing.  The  tree,  however,  either  from  a  lack 
of  hardiness  of  its  blossom  buds  or  other  cause,  fails 
to  produce  good  cropu  of  fruit  as  far  north  as  it  is 
enabled  to  make  a  thrifty  growth  of  wood.  Felix 
Gillet  thinks  the  general  failure  of  this  nut  through 
northern  California  is  due  to  the  fact  that  until  very 
recently  the  tender  Los  Angeles  variety,  which  is 
exceedingly  sensitive  to  cold,  has  been  planted.  He 
believes  that  several  of  the  French  varieties,  which 
have  already  fruited  with  him  at  Nevada  City,  will 
prove  fruitful  in  favorable  locations  much  farther 
north.  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa  writes  that 
the  Persian  walnut  is  generally  a  failure  in  Sonoma 
county,  though  it  is  profitable  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  The  trees  thrive  and  grow  as 
well  in  Sonoma  county  as  anywhere,  but  fail  to  pro- 
duce nuts,  except  here  and  there.  I  discovered  the 
cause  last  season  [1890]  and  have  it  fully  confirmed 
this  season  [1891].  Most  of  the  trees  in  this  section 
are  pistillate  ;  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they  are 
strictly  so.  Those  having  staminate  flowers  bear 
quite  regularly,  while  the  others,  though  full  of 
small  nuts  each  spring,  bear  no  nuts.  Nearly  all 
the  old  trees  in  this  vicinity  were  no  doubt  grown 
from  a  strain  which  is  dioecious,  with  a  tendency  to 
produce  more  pistillate  than  staminate  individuals. 
Another  fault  with  some  nut  trees  is  that  staminate 
flowers  appear  too  early  or  too  late  to  be  of  service 
to  the  pistillate  flowers.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter  in  nut  culture." 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  failure  in 
northern  California,  it  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  in 
southern  California  walnut  culture  is  well  estab- 
lished, and  in  certain  locations  exceedingly  profit- 
able. In  the  fertile  valleys  of  Santa  Barbara,  Los 
Angeles  and  Ventura  counties,  where  water  is  found 
within  10  to  15  feet  of  the  surface,  and  where  the 
moisture  of  the  shore  atmosphere  reaches  inlaud 
some  thirty  miles,  the  area  planted  in  walnut 
orchards  is  large  and  increasing  annually. 


The  Southern  Walnut  Growers. 


At  a  meeting  of  walnut  growers  in  Los  Angeles 
last  week,  Prof.  Pierce,  United  States  Government 
expert  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  fungus  disease  which  is  now  threaten- 
ing the  walnut  trees  in  that  section.  The  disease 
shows  principally  in  the  blossoms,  the  heaviest  in- 
fection taking  place  in  the  spring  just  before  the  nut 
forms.  Prof.  Pierce  had  experimented  extensively 
with  remedies  for  this  disease,  and  recommended 


thorough  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  the 
best  antidote  for  the  fungus  growth,  the  spraying 
being  assisted  by  careful  pruning  of  the  diseased 
branches  during  the  winter. 

B.  F.  Porter  also  spoke  upon  the  methods  of  treat- 
ing the  fungus  growth,  which  is  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  walnut  grower,  and  gave  the  results  of  his  own 
experience  with  different  remedies.  As  it  was 
strongly  recommended  that  quarantine  laws  be  en- 
forced with  regard  to  diseased  nursery  stock,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  requesting  the  State  Horticultural 
Commission  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  to  prevent 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  the  diseased  trees. 

Other  resolutions  extended  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  to  Prof.  Pierce  and  to  the  press,  and  re- 
quested that  some  member  of  each  local  organization 
prepare  an  article  on  walnut  culture,  to  be  read  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  general  organization,  which 
will  take  place  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  December. 

The  directors  of  the  several  local  organizations 
will  hold  a  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August  to 
determine  the  grading  and  price  of  the  walnuts  and 
the  best  method  of  marketing  them. 


HORTICULTURE. 


An  Eastern  Plan  of  Orchard  Plowing. 


T.  G.  Yeomans  of  Walworth,  New  York,  a  fruit 
grower  of  much  prominence,  gives  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman his  idea  of  orchard  plowing,  which  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  Californians.  In  plowing  an 
orchard,  he  says,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  common 
and  almost  universal  practice  of  turning  back  fur- 
rows to  the  rows  of  trees,  for  once  or  twice  this  can 
be  done  without  immediate  apparent  injury,  but  it 
is  better  to  avoid  it  entirely  from  the  beginning. 
Neither  a  back  furrow  nor  dead  furrow  should  occur 
at  a  row  of  trees  in  any  orchard;  the  latter  espe- 
cially should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  common  practice  of  starting  to  plow  an  or- 
chard by  turning  a  back  furrow  to  each  row  of  trees 
seems  to  be  about  the  only  plan  suggested  to  the 
common  operator,  and  this  gives  as  many  dead  fur- 
rows as  there  are  rows  in  the  orchard;  and  each 
successive  plowing  on  the  same  plan  renders  the  sur- 
face more  uneven,  the  valleys  deeper  and  the  ridges 
higher.  An  easy  plan  to  avoid  these  difficulties  is 
shown  in  the  following  manner  of  plowing: 

Suppose  an  orchard  having  fifteen  spaces  between 
rows  of  trees  is  to  be  plowed.  Begin  with  a  back 
furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  third  space  and  plow  five 
spaces;  then  start  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
space  with  a  back  furrow  and  plow  five  spaces, 
when  there  will  be  five  spaces  remaining.  Plow 
around  this  to  the  finish,  and  the  only  dead  furrow 
in  the  field  will  be  in  the  center  of  the  eighth  space. 

If  the  orchard  has  twelve  spaces  to  plow,  start 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  space  with  a  back  furrow 
and  plow  five  spaces  and  go  around  the  other  part 
of  seven  spaces,  finishing  at  a  dead  furrow  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  space.  When  the  orchard  is  to 
be  plowed  again,  start  with  a  back  furrow  at  a 
former  dead  furrow,  and  thus  reverse  the  former 
order  of  plowing. 

Any  number  of  spaces  in  an  orchard  can  readily 
be  divided  into  lands,  so  as  to  contain  an  odd  number 
of  spaces,  thus — 5,  5  and  5,  7  and  9,  3  and  5,  5  and 
and  7.  On  general  principles,  it  is  best  not  to  have 
a  large  number  of  dead  furrows  in  a  field. 


Those  Italy-Grown  American  Oranges. 

We  alluded  recently  to  the  report  from  New  York 
that  the  Italian  growers  proposed  to  strengthen 
their  hold  upon  American  markets  by  propagating 
American  varieties  in  the  place  of  those  they  have 
grown  for  generations.  The  account  which  comes  of 
the  "movement  "  is  good  horticultural  gossip,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  it  has  more  of  gossip  in  it  than 
it  has  of  horticulture,  as  we  unders£and  it.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  New  York  Herald's  version  of  the  af- 
fair : 

A  decided  novelty  in  the  fruit  market  is  100  boxes 
of  choice  oranges  grown  in  Rodi,  Italy,  from  seeds  of 
the  luscious  Indian  oranges  of  Florida,  planted  ten 
years  ago.  They  were  brought  here  on  the  steamship 
Scindia,  which  arrived  direct  from  Rodi  on  Friday. 
Louis  Contencin  &  Son,  Nos.  2  and  4  Stone  street, 
the  importers,  exhibited  samples  of  the  oranges  to 
many  interested  persons  yesterday.  The  fruit  was 
carefully  packed  in  fancy  tissue  paper  by  F.  S. 
Ciampa  &  Sons,  of  Rodi,  who  are  said  to  be  the  most 
extensive  exporters  of  fruit  in  Italy.  It  was  received 
in  perfect  condition,  in  boxes  containing  160,  200  and 
360  oranges  each,  and  half-boxes  containing  80,  100 
and  180  each. 

The  fruit  closely  resembles  Rodi  oranges  in  size, 
color  and  substance,  but  is  a  little  sweeter  than  the 
Rodis,  which  have  heretofore  been  the  finest  oranges 
grown  in  Mediterranean  countries.  Mr.  Contencin, 
the  veteran  head  of  the  firm,  says  that  the  new 
product  is  fully  equal  in  every  particular  to  the  regu- 
lar Rodi  fruit,  and  that  it  will  annually  improve  in 
quality  for  several  years  to  come.    Scions  from  the 
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new  trees  will  be  extensively  grafted  upon  the  native 
Italian  trees,  so  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be 
large  crops  of  the  Florida-Eodi  oranges.  It  is  a  lit- 
tle singular  that  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
orange  groves  were  started  in  Florida  from  seeds  ob- 
tained in  Italy,  Spain  and  other  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, and  that  now,  after  maDy  Florida  groves  have 
been  destroyed  by  frost  and  abandoned,  seeds  should 
be  sent  back  from  that  State  and  an  improved  kind 
of  orange  propagated  from  them.  Mr.  Contencin 
thinks  that  Florida  will  never  again  produce  her 
former  enormous  orange  crops,  on  account  of  the 
great  risk  of  severe  weather  incurred  by  the  grow- 
ers. The  orange  groves  of  Rodi,  which  is  on  the 
Adriatic  sea,  he  says,  are  so  sheltered  by  high 
mountains  that  the  weather  is  never  sufficiently  cold 
to  destroy  the  trees,  as  in  Florida,  although  about 
twenty  years  ago  an  entire  crop  of  oranges  was  de- 
stroyed on  the  trees  by  an  unprecedented  frost. 


The  Placer  County  Fruit  Growers. 


It  was  recently  mentioned  in  the  Rural  that  the 
Placer  county  fruit  growers  had  formed  an  associa- 
tion for  mutual  protection.  The  name  of  the  organ- 
ization is  the  Placer  County  Fruit  Growers'  Pro- 
tective Association,  and  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness will  be  at  Newcastle. 

Purposes  in  Viev).—  An  understanding  of  the  objects 
of  the  association  can  be  learned  from  this  para- 
graph from  its  by-laws: 

The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  to  unite  the  inter- 
ests of  the  growers  and  shippers  of  Placer  county  for  mutual 
protection  against  loss  by  unwarranted  cutting  on  prices  of 
the  fruit  or  other  crops  of  the  county  by  the  firm  or  firms 
handling  such  crops,  whether  such  losses  arise  out  of  inju- 
dicious and  demoralizing  competition  or  other  causes  within 
our  reach,  and  by  concerted  action  of  this  association,  as  here- 
inafter provided  for,  to,  when  deemed  necessary,  deal  with 
all  matters  of  business  policy  concerning  this  association,  or 
the  members  thereof;  to  work  out  problems  of  public  interest 
as  far  as  the  membership  of  the  association  is  concerned, 
whether  extending  throughout  the  county  generally,  or 
whether  in  local  points  as  the  circumstances  may  require ;  to 
take  up,  when  considered  judicious,  the  consideration  of  a  re- 
duction in  water  rates;  to  endeavor  to  secure  from  the  re- 
frigerator car  companies  all  obtainable  rebates,  and  to  secure 
from  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  Company  a  better,  more  complete  and 
up-to-date  system  of  depots  and  depot  facilities,  and  to  do  such 
other  acts  as  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  association, 
individually  and  severally,  may  require. 

Membership. — The  membership  will  consist  of  any 
white  fruit  grower  or  white  fruit  shipper  who  also 
is  a  fruit  grower,  male  or  female,  who  resides  in  or 
adjacent  to  Placer  county,  whose  crops  are  mar- 
keted in  or  shipped  from  Placer  county.  The  of- 
ficers are  such  as  usually  are  provided,  and  the  af- 
fairs of  the  association  will  be  conducted  by  a  board 
of  thirteen  directors.  The  following  is  the  manage- 
ment so  far  as  selected:  Robt.  Hector,  president; 
C.  T.  Adams,  vice-president;  C.  H.  Kellogg,  secre- 
tary; J.  F.  Madden,  treasurer;  T.  W.  Madeley, 
Chas.  Carlson,  John  B.  Sisley,  George  L.  Threlkel, 
.John  A.  Livingston,  directors. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Sub-Irrigation  in  California. 


For  the  past  last  quarter  of  a  century  methods  of 
sub-irrigation  have  been  prominently  discussed  in 
California.  Theoretically  the  sub-earth  method  has 
been  seen  to  have  decided  advantages.  Practically 
it  has  been  difficult  to  apply  the  method  because  of 
the  interference  of  root  growth  with  the  simple  con- 
duits which  were  at  first  made  use  of.  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago  the  system  invented  by  E.  M. 
Hamilton  of  East  Los  Angeles  came  prominently 
forward  and  though  its  cost  was  great  it  escaped 
some  of  the  difficulties  to  which  earlier  methods 
succumbed.  The  Hamilton  system  failed  in  some 
places  because  of  the  use  of  poor  material  in  pipe 
making  but  the  inventor  still  has  it  in  his  use,  we 
believe,  and  still  has  confidence  in  it.  The  latest 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  a 
paper  read  before  the  Claremont  Pomological  society 
June  1,  1896,  by  Byron  O.  Clark,  of  Pasadena. 

A  Natural  Method. — Sub-irrigation  is  the  natural 
way  of  applying  water  to  land.  The  percolation  of 
water  from  springs,  the  under  flow  of  rivers  through 
gravel  strata  until  arrested  by  ledges  of  rock  or  rims 
of  clay,  causing  it  to  rise  up  into  the  surface  soil, 
sub-irrigating  it,  are  examples  of  this.  We  have  ex- 
amples also  in  our  moist  or  cienega  lands,  to  be 
found  in  limited  extent  in  this  valley  and  on  a  larger 
scale  at  El  Monte  where  the  underflow  of  the  San 
Gabriel  river  is  forced  to  the  surface;  and  in  the  Gospel 
Swamp  and  Westminster  neighborhood  in  Orange 
county,  where  the  underflow  of  the  Santa  Ana  river 
sub-irrigates  a  large  section  of  the  county  before 
finding  its  way  to  the  ocean,  being  forced  to  the 
surface  by  the  clay  rims  that  are  found  by  the  base 
of  the  low  hills  aligning  the  coast  at  this  point.  The 
productiveness  of  the  soil  in  these  neighborhoods  is 
familiar  to  all,  and  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished with  sub-irrigation  if  applied  in  a  practi- 
cal manner.  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  a  given  area 
properly  sub-irrigated,  is  as  much  more  valuable 
than  the  same  with  surface  irrigation  as  surface- 
irrigated  land  is  more  valuable  than  the  ordinarily 


productive  non-irrigated  soil.  Surface-irrigation 
arrests  or  destroys  nature's  law  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion, by  cooling  the  surface  and  closing  the  pores  of 
the  soil  with  silt,  when  it  is  applied  in  hot  weather. 

Defects  of  Surface  Irrigation. — It  is  a  fact  well 
known  by  those  accustomed  to  surface  irrigation 
that  when  they  commence  to  apply  water  in  summer 
it  has  to  be  kept  up  for  the  season.  If  you  wish 
proof  take  two  tracts  of  similar  soil,  prepare  well, 
but  do  not  plant  a  crop.  Cultivate  and  keep  in  the 
same  good  tilth  as  if  it  were  so  planted,  until  about 
the  first  of  July.  Now  flood  the  surface  of  one  piece 
and  cultivate  well,  continuing  to  keep  the  two  tracts 
in  the  same  condition  as  regards  cultivation  and  you 
will  find  by  the  last  of  August  that  the  irrigated 
tract  will  not  be  as  moist  as  the  land  which  did  not 
receive  any  water;  and  if  not  cultivated  after  the 
irrigation  it  will  have  become  dry  and  hard  in  a  short 
time,  the  water  having  dissolved  and  run  the  soil  to- 
gether, and  the  action  of  the  hot  sun,  instead  of 
drawing  the  moisture  from  below  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, only  bakes  the  surface  and  makes  it  harder 
and  dryer.  With  sub-irrigation  none  of  nature's 
laws  are  interfered  with;  the  water  is  greedily 
absorbed  by  the  porous  soil  and  finds  its  way  to  the 
roots  of  trees  and  plants  where  it  is  needed;  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  remains  dry  and  the  heat  of  the  sun 
does  not  bake,  but  continues  to  attract  moisture  from 
the  depths  below,  which  have  been  replenished  by  the 
supplying  of  water  by  this  method. 

Old  Method.  —Sub-irrigation  is  not  on  experiment 
in  this  State,  having  been  practiced  at  various  times 
for  the  past  thirty  years  in  a  more  or  less  primitive 
manner,  but  owing  to  the  various  devices  used  for 
applying  the  water  under  ground  having  no  provision 
for  preventing  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants  entering 
the  distributing  pipes  at  the  openings  provided  for 
discharging  the  water,  they  soon  filled  the  pipes  with 
a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  completely  clogging  them  so 
the  water  could  not  pass  through.  Until  this  took 
place  even  the  most  primitive  methods  gave  excel- 
lent results,  but  only  to  intensify  the  failure,  and 
disappointment  that  was  sure  to  follow  in  time,  for 
the  roots  will  surely  go  in,  where  the  water  goes  out, 
unless  prevented  by  some  mechanical  device.  This 
is  not  necessarily  a  failure  for  sub-irrigation,  only  a 
defect  in  the  methods  of  applying  it. 

A  New  Device. — During  the  past  twenty  years  I 
have  given  the  subject  considerable  study,  and  from 
the  use  in  a  small  way  of  different  methods  I  have 
become  convinced  that  sub  irrigation  could  never 
be  made  practicable  on  an  extended  plan  except  by 
providing  some  device  by  which  the  water  could  be 
discharged  under  ground,  and  when  not  in  use  the 
openings  could  be  closed  to  keep  the  roots  from 
entering. 

Working  from  this  conclusion  I  have  devised  and 
patented  a  simple  valve  that  seems  to  fulfill  all  re- 
quirements, viz.,  easily  regulating  the  flow  of  water, 
and  effectually  closing  the  openings  for  discharging 
the  water,  so  the  roots  cannot  enter.  It  may  be 
seen  in  practical  operation  on  the  grounds  of  my 
friend,  Rev.  C.  F.  Loop,  near  this  place. 

Saving  of  Water. — By  this  method  I  estimate  a  saving 
of  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  water,  a  great 
saving  in  labor  in  preparing  the  land  for  surface 
irrigation  each  time  and  the  after  cultivation;  while 
it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  grading  the  land, 
for  it  will  work  as  well  on  hillside  and  rolling  ground 
as  on  the  level,  also  supplying  the  means  to  apply 
chemical  of  other  fertilizers  in  a  liquid  form,  directly 
to  the  soil  when  needed,  without  loss  by  chemical 
action,  and  in  a  manner  so  as  to  be  immediately 
available  to  the  trees  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 
These  are  some  of  the  advantages. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  met  by  the  first  outlay, 
which  may  seem  more  than  the  fruit  grower  can 
afford  these  times,  but  a  saving  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
water  alone  represents  value  enough  in  most  locali- 
ties to  pay  the  first  cash  outlay.  The  saving  of  labor 
each  year  will  pay  big  interest  on  the  entire  invest- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  the  convenience  and  neat- 
ness of  the  method  and  above  all  better  results  in 
healthier  growth  and  increased  production.  I  do 
not  believe  there  would  ever  be  a  case  of  foot-rot  or 
gum  disease  where  sub-irrigation  by  this  method  is 
practiced  in  an  ordinarily  intelligent  manner.  Of 
course  one  could  saturate  the  soil  excessively  by 
this  method,  but  there  is  no  water  on  the  surface 
for  the  sun  to  shine  on  and  thus  no  chance  for  scald, 
and  the  water  being  applied  in  the  center  of  the 
squares  of  the  orchard,  the  ground  will  remain  dry 
about  the  collar  of  the  trees,  which  is  the  best  pre- 
ventive of  the  diseases  named. 


Pumping  Plants  in  Salinas  Valley. 


The  introduction  of  pumping  plants  along  the 
Salinas  river,  says  the  Pajaronian,  is  being  actively 
advocated,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  start  on  a  big 
scale  will  be  made  during  the  coming  year  by  large 
landholders  who  realize  that  there  is  an  abundance 
of  water  near  at  hand  in  the  Salinas  river,  that  it 
can  be  pumped  at  light  expense,  and  good  crops  can 
be  assured.  Pumping  plants  like  those  in  operation 
in  the  strawberry  district  of  this  valley  are  recom- 
mended by  those  who  have  investigated  the  matter, 


and  with  their  use  it  is  believed  that  land  can  be 
heavily  flooded,  at  the  right  season,  at  a  cost  but 
little  over  one  dollar  per  acre.  This  plan  contem- 
plates pumping  and  irrigating  early  in  the  season, 
and  giving  the  land  a  heavy  soaking.  Irrigation 
through  the  season  would  not  be  required  for  average 
crops.  It  is  probable  that  Claus  Spreckels  will 
apply  this  system  to  some  of  his  lands  along  the 
Salinas  river.  He  and  Supt.  Waters  have  given  the 
matter  careful  investigation,  and  in  this  system  they 
feel  certain  there  is  absolute  protection  from  drought 
to  a  great  part  of  the  Salinas  valley. 


THE  DAIRY. 

The  Dairymen's  Union  and  the  Importation 
of  Eastern  Butter. 

Some  charges  have  been  made  against  the  Dairy- 
men's Union  which  have  accomplished  one  good  re- 
sult and  that  is  they  have  induced  Mr.  L.  Tomasini, 
manager  of  the  Union,  to  make  a  very  interesting 
statement  which  shows  up  the  butter  situation  in 
San  Francisco  much  more  clearly  than  we  have  seen 
it  before.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  charges 
involved,  the  reply  carries  the  useful  information. 

Purposes  of  tin-  Union. — The  Dairymen's  Union  is  a 
private  institution,  does  business  with  its  own  money 
and  regulates  its  affairs  as  pleases  it  best,  there  be- 
ing no  necessity  to  give  account  to  any  one  except 
its  members.  When  the  Dairymen's  Union  was  or- 
ganized June  1,  1891,  it  was  not  intended  as  a  money- 
making  institution,  or  to  be  run  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  most  commission  houses.  The  principal  ob- 
ject in  view  for  the  Dairymen's  Union,  among  other 
things,  was  the  advancement  and  protection  of  the 
dairy  industry  of  this  State,  especially  by  prevent- 
ing as  much  as  possible  the  importation  of  inferior 
grades  of  Eastern  butter,  and  absolutely  forbidding 
the  production  and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  the  dis- 
tribution of  useful  information  among  the  dairymen, 
the  advantages  of  just  weight,  prompt  and  honest 
returns  for  the  sale  of  produce,  and  the  proper  hand- 
ling of  empty  packages.  The  result  is  the  Union  has 
accomplished  all  that  it  was  intended  for,  except  to 
prevent  the  commission  men  from  importing  low 
grades  of  Eastern  butter,  and  taking  care  of  the 
dairymen's  empty  packages. 

Dividends  Are  Not  of  the  Greatest  Importance. — Mr. 
Tomasini  says  that  as  to  "dividends,"  every  dairy- 
man in  the  State  knows  that  right,  justice,  honesty, 
five  per  cent  commission  and  "  dividends  "  are  im- 
possibilities. They  all  know  that  "  dividends  "  real- 
ized in  the  commission  business  can  only  be  obtained 
at  the  dairyman's  expense  and  loss.  The  more  divi- 
dends on  one  side,  the  more  loss  on  the  other. 
"Dividends"  at  five  per  cent  commission  in  the 
wholesale  business  on  dairy  products  of  this  State — 
at  least  with  the  present  prices  of  the  product — can 
only  be  obtained  by  speculation  or  dishonesty.  The 
members  of  the  Dairymen's  Union  understand  their 
business  well.  They  are  familiar  with  all  the  circum- 
stances and  the  financial  standing  of  their  Union. 
They  all  recognize  that  the  banishment  of  oleomar- 
garine and  filled  cheese  from  our  market  is  alone 
worth  more  to  them  than  a  dividend.  They  also 
know  that  a  depot  of  their  own  central  field  of  oper- 
ation and  distribution  of  their  products  is  worth 
more  to  them  than  a  dividend.  They  also  know  that 
a  guarding  sentinel  in  the  field  costs  something,  but 
they  are  all  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  it  without  a 
murmur.  They  also  know  that  prompt  returns, 
just  and  right  weight,  and  sometimes  a  cent  or  two 
more  per  pound  than  their  goods  sold  for  from  a 
commission  man,  is  worth  more  to  them  than  a  divi- 
dend from  the  Dairymen's  Union.  It  has  benefited 
the  producers,  received  moral  support  and  the  ship- 
pers have  received  returns. 

The  Dairymen's  Union  has  not  resorted  to  tricks 
of  trade  nor  used  objectionable  methods  to  secure 
business,  nor  does  it,  as  it  has  been  accused  of  do- 
ing, secure  from  1  to  2  cents  per  pound  more  for 
Fallon  Creamery  butter  than  for  any  other  which  it 
handles.  It  is  true  that  the  president  and  manager 
of  the  Fallon  Creamery  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
Dairymen's  Union,  but  it  is  not  true  that  there  has 
been  a  deficit  of  from  $12,000  to  $28,000  every  year 
since  the  concern  was  started. 

Importations  of  Eastern  Butter. — Mr.  Tomasini  says 
that  it  is  not  true  that  the  Union  accepts  all  the 
consignments  offered  it,  of  Eastern  eggs  and  cheese, 
without  thought  of  protecting  home  markets;  neither 
does  it  employ  a  larger  force  of  high-salaried  em- 
ployes than  the  business  requires. 

The  following  will  answer  indisputably  the  charge 
that  the  Dairymen's  Union  has  done  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  harm  to  the  butter  makers  of  the 
coast  by  breaking  the  prices  of  the  market: 

By  the  passage  of  the  oleomargarine  law,  and  the 
exportation  of  the  1,000,000  pounds  of  our  best 
creamery  butter  into  Chicago  and  New  York  mar- 
kets last  year,  our  butter  market  showed  a  better 
feeling  immediately.  The  price  of  our  best  creamery 
butter  during  August,  1895,  ranged  from  16c  to  25c 
per  pound,  having  gradually  increased  in  value  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  month.    On  the  28th 
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of  the  same  month  the  first  500  pounds  of  Eastern 
butter  arrived  in  our  market.  Immediately  values 
declined,  reaching  24c  by  the  4th  of  September.  The 
report  being  that  more  was  coming,  the  price  kept 
lowering,  and  as  42,000  pounds  arrived  dpring  the 
month  of  September  the  price  went  down  accord- 
ingly, so  that  at  the  end  of  that  month  our  butter 
was  quoted  at  21c  per  pound. 

Twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  only  was  received 
in  the  month  of  October,  and  none  whatever  received 
in  the  month  of  November.  The  consequence  was 
that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  market  rise 
gradually  from  21c  up  to  37£c  by  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber. However,  34,000  pounds  received  in  December 
brought  our  market  down  again  to  24c  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  January  importation  was  less  (28,- 
500  pounds),  and  at  the  end  of  that  month  our  but- 
ter reached  28c  again— the  Eastern  stock  having 
been  held  for  better  profits,  owing  to  the  advanced 
c  audition  of  the  market.  But  167,200  pounds  was 
received  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  this,  with  28,500  pounds  above  men- 
tioned, brought  our  market  down  to  23c  at  the  end 
of  that  month. 

At  the  end  of  February  64,700  pounds  of  this  but- 
ter remained  unsold,  and  this,  with  35,700  pounds 
imported  during  the  month  of  March,  reduced  the 
price  for  the  1st  of  April,  1896,  to  16Jc  per  pound. 
There  was  left  on  hand  37,700  pounds  at  the  end  of 
March,  which  showed  its  effect  in  the  month  of  April 
by  reducing  values  still  further,  and  the  last  of  April 
found  creamery  selling  at  14c. 

That  this  butter  was  not  wanted  on  our  market  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  21.900  pounds  remained  on 
hand  May  1,  1896. 

Of  all  this  butter,  as  well  as  of  the  importation 
since  the  Dairymen's  Union  has  been  in  existence, 
how  much  has  the  Dairymen's- Union  imported  ?  The 
Dairymen's  Union  has  offered  and  still  offers  to-day 
$100  for  each  pound  of  butter  imported  into  this 
State  by  it.   

The  Filled  Cheese  Law. 


As  stated  in  earlier  issues,  the  law  providing  for 
the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  filled  cheese  goes  into 
effect  about  the  middle  of  September.  The  law  de- 
fines as  filled  cheese  all  substances  made  of  milk  or 
skimmed  milk  with  the  addition  of  butter,  animal 
oils  or  fat,  vegetable  oils,  or  compounds  foreign  to 
milk.  Special  taxes  of  $400  for  manufacturers  and 
$250  for  wholesale  dealers  are  imposed,  and  retail 
dealers  are  to  be  compelled  to  pay  $12  per  year. 
Manufacturers  are  fined  from  $400  to  $3000,  whole- 
salers from  $250  to  $1000,  and  retailers  from  $40  to 
$500  for  non-payment  of  the  special  tax.  The  books 
of  manufacturers  are  to  be  made  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
and  bonds  are  required  to  be  filed  with  the  same  offi- 
cial. The  new  law  requires  that  filled  cheese  shall 
be  packed  in  new  wooden  packages  and  branded 
with  the  words  "  Filled  Cheese  "  in  black  letters  not 
less  than  2  inches  in  length  on  the  top,  bottom,  and 
in  four  places  on  the  sides.  All  sales  by  manufac- 
turers or  wholesale  dealers  are  to  be  in  original 
stamped  packages,  and  retailers  can  sell  only  from 
these  original  packages,  their  sales  to  be  packed  in 
wooden'or  paper  packages  suitably  marked  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  penalty  for  selling  the  imitation 
article  otherwise  than  in  the  prescribed  packages  is 
fixed  at  from  $50  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  from 
thirty  days  to  one  year.  All  retail  and  wholesale 
dealers  are  obliged  to  display  in  a  conspicuous  place 
a  sign  with  the  words  "  Filled  Cheese  Sold  Here  "  in 
black  letters  not  less  than  6  inches  long,  with  the 
name  and  number  of  the  revenue  district.  The  man- 
ufacturer is  also  required  to  paste  a  label  on  pack- 
ages similar  to  that  used  on  tobacco  and  cigars, 
announcing  that  he  has  complied  with  the  law  and 
cautioning  consumers  not  to  remove  the  contents 
without  destroying  the  stamp.  A  neat  little  penalty 
of  $50  for  each  package  is  provided  for  violation  of 
this  section.  A  tax  of  1  cent  a  pound  is  levied  on  all 
filled  cheese,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  coupon  stamps, 
all  the  statutory  provisions  witli  regard  to  tobacco 
stamps  being  made  applicable.  In  addition  to  the 
customs  duty,  imported  filled  cheese  is  subjected  to 
an  internal  revenue  tax  of  8  cents  a  pound,  which  is 
practically  prohibitory.  Persons  knowingly  pur- 
chasing or  receiving  for  sale  filled  cheese  which  has 
not  been  branded  are  made  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
of  $50  for  each  offense,  and  twice  that  amount  for 
handling  the  product  which  has  not  paid  the  special 
tax.  Stringent  provisions  are  made  in  the  act  by 
which  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is 
authorized  to  app]y  scientific  tests  to  filled  cheese, 
and  all  packages  of  cheese  which  are  found  without 
marks  or  stamps  or  adjudged  to  contain  ingredients 
deleterious  to  public  health  are  to  be  confiscated. 

The  Manufactivrers.  — The  manufacturers  of  filled 
cheese  claim  that  they  will  go  out  of  business,  and 
the  smaller  operators  may,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  the  great  establishments  will  close. 
In  the  hearings  before  the  congressional  committees 
representations  were  made  showing  that  In  1893 
iere  were  205  factories  in  the  United  States,  which 
turned  out  14,000,000  pounds  of  tilled  cheese.  Since 


then  the  manufacture  has  been  concentrated  in  100 
factories,  the  annual  product  of  which  is  12,000,000 
pounds.  The  testimony  taken  before  the  House 
committee  showed  that  the  spurious  cheese  was 
manufactured  by  the  extraction  from  milk  of  all  but- 
ter fats  and  the  substitution  of  neutral  lard.  The 
cost  of  this  product  is  said  to  be  4*  cents  a  pound. 


THE  FIELD. 


Flax  Growing  in  the  Interior. 

Quite  a  number  of  farmers  in  this  section  of  the 
State  are  experimenting  this  season  with  the  culti- 
vation of  flax,  and  the  Gait  Gazette  says  they  are 
meeting  with  much  success  in  the  new  departure. 
There  has  been  so  little  profit  in  grain  growing  in 
California  in  recent  years  that  our  agriculturists  of 
necessity  have  been  driven  to  abandon  the  wheat 
business. 

The  Owen  Brothers  planted  some  300  acres  of 
land  to  flax  on  their  farm,  six  miles  northwest  of 
Gait.  The  spring  months  of  this  year  have  not  been 
favorable  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  flax,  and  as  a 
consequent  result  adobe  and  heavy  clay  soils  have 
not  given  the  good  results  that  might  reasonably  be 
expected  under  more  favorable  conditions.  The  ex- 
cessive moisture  was  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
weeds,  which  choked  out  the  flax  where  the  land 
land  happened  to  be  foul.  These  are  some  of  the 
causes  attributed  for  the  partial  failure  made  by  the 
Owen  Brothers  in  experimenting  with  flax  this 
season. 

Under  more  favorable  conditions  in  other  imme- 
diate localities,  however,  the  flax  industry  is  very 
promising.  On  Staten  Island  George  Conner  sowed 
thirty  acres  to  flax  about  the  middle  of  January. 
The  crop  is  now  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  found 
anywhere,  and  stands  3$  feet  high  and  promises  an 
immense  yield.  The  Conner  Staten  Island  ranch  was 
put  in  thorough  shape  and  properly  tilled  before  the 
crop  was  put  in,  and  the  soil  is  among  the  richest 
and  best  in  the  State.  Forty-five  pounds  of  seed  to 
the  acre  was  used  in  planting,  and  while  the  average 
yield  on  good  upland  is  about  900  pounds  of  flax  seed 
to  the  acre,  Mr.  Conner  expects  as  high  as  2000 
pounds  per  acre  on  his  flax  farm  this  year. 

It  is  said  that  San  Francisco  flax  dealers  guaran- 
tee $1.80  per  cental  for  this  season's  crop,  so  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  gross  returns  from  Staten  Island 
flax  land  will  be  $36  to  the  acre,  and  the  expenses 
incident  to  tilling  and  preparing  the  soil,  seeding 
and  so  forth  are  but  very  little  more  than  is  required 
in  grain  growing.  It  costs  a  little  more  to  thresh 
flax  than  grain.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  hot  north 
winds  which  usually  affect  the  wheat  crop  in  Cali- 
fornia do  not  materially  injure  flax,  and  early  spring 
frosts  are  also  harmless. 

Flax  raising  for  seed  promises  to  be  a  remuner- 
ative industry  in  this  State,  and  the  business  has 
already  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Sugar  beet 
culture  is  also  attracting  wide  attention,  and  the 
promises  for  more  diversified  farming  in  California 
never  before  looked  brighter,  and  it  is  beginning  to 
look  as  if  there  was  a  way  out  of  the  unprofitable 
wheat  rut  for  our  farmers. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  for  fiber  might  also  prove 
remunerative  for  our  California  farmers,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  by  those  engaging  in  the  business 
that  there  is  no  crop  that  exhausts  the  soil  more 
quickly  and  completely  than  flax,  and  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  a  rotation  of  crops  should  follow  upon 
land  where  flax  is  raised. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

Rodeo  in  Santa  Barbara  County. 


Distant  readers,  who  may  have  formed  the  opinion 
that  California  was  one-half  orchard  and  garden  and 
the  other  half  winter  resort,  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  considerable  areas  are  still  given  to  stock 
range,  and  frontier  scenes  can  still  occasionally  be 
enjoyed  in  this  State.  The  Santa  Barbara  Indepen- 
dent tells  of  a  rodeo  on  the  great  San  Marcos  ranch, 
which  occupied  four  days,  with  scenes  of  animation 
and  activity  after  the  old  school  idea  of  such  occa- 
sions. Ira  Pierce,  the  owner  of  the  ranch,  came  on 
from  San  Francisco,  and  T.  W.  Mead,  the  general 
superintendent  of  all  his  ranch  properties,  was  early 
on  hand  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  intricate  pro- 
ceedings. Monday  morning  he  i'ouud  himself  in  com- 
mand of  a  force  of  sixty  well-mounted  men,  twenty 
of  which  were  regularly  employed  for  the  work, 
while  the  rest  were  simply  volunteers,  led  by  fond- 
ness for  the  exciting  work,  which,  to  quote  Mr. 
Alonzo  Crabb,  "  Beats  a  bull  fight  hollow,"  to  offer 
their  services. 

The  range  was  divided  roughly  into  four  sections, 
the  cattle  on  one  of  which  were  rounded  up  each  day 
and  brought  to  the  corral  j,o  be  branded.  Among  the 
canyons  and  hills  were  many  two-year-old  steers 
which  had  never  been  branded,  savage  as  bears  and 
ready  for  a  "  scrap  "  at  anytime.    Several  narrow 


escapes  were  recorded  from  this  class,  which  was 
generally  thrown  and  ear-marked  only  on  the  spot. 
A  herd  gathered  from  a  section  the  calves  and  un- 
branded  steers,  and  fat  cattle  were  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  herd  and  drawn  gradually  to 
the  corral.  This  consists  of  a  circular  enclosure  some 
150  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  rough  oak  split  rails  10 
feet  in  height.  Here  the  fine  work  of  the  vaquero 
comes  into  play.  Eight  men  working  in  pairs  enter 
the  enclosure  and  bring  the  struggling,  frightened 
and  often  vicious  cattle  to  the  fires,  where  a  gang  of 
half  a  dozen  men  superintend  the  branding  and  other 
necessary  operations.  Mounted  on  thoroughly  trained 
horses,  which  understand  their  work  so  well  that  the 
rider  has  his  hands  entirely  free  for  the  lassoing  or 
"tailing"  of  a  steer,  the  vaquero  enters  with  real 
enthusiasm  on  his  dangerous  duties.  Only  the  most 
experienced  hands  are  chosen  for  this  duty,  and 
among  them  were  Messrs.  Alonzo  Crabb  and  Cyril 
Doulton,  working  together.  Some  500  cattle  were 
rounded  up  and  branded,  besides  300  steers  separated 
for  the  market.  After  the  work  of  the  day  a  general 
barbecue  ensued  each  night.  Steers  were  killed  and 
cooked  at  huge  open  fires,  with  potatoes,  beans  and 
Spanish  dishes,  and  no  one  is  turned  away  who  ap- 
plies for  a  meal.  The  cooking  was  entirely  in  charge 
of  a  celebrated  barbecue  cook,  Tomasso  Codero,  and 
the  viands  were  up  to  the  high  standard  of  old  times. 
Everyone,  of  course,  slept  in  the  open  air  and  rose 
with  the  sun  for  the  day's  work. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Well-Bred  Hogs. 

A.  E.  Warner  of  Tustin,  Orange  county,  is  one  of 
our  most  enterprising  swine  breeders  and  he  does 
much  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  improved  hog. 
In  writing  for  the  Los  Angeles  Cultivator,  he  speaks 
entertainingly  of  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  the 
new  style  of  animal.  It  is  very  easy  for  most  people 
to  repeat  the  old  adage  "  a  hog  will  be  a  hog,"  but 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  these  same  people  have 
not  yet  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  hogs  that  do 
not  always  act  out  a  perverse  and  hoggish  nature. 
When  they  have  become  familiar  with  the  thorough- 
bred Poland-China  or  Dish-Faced  Berkshire  they 
will  be  aware  that  there  is  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
in  the  acquaintance  of  even  a  hog.  They  can  work 
about  them  without  danger  of  being  eaten  by  some 
voracious  mother  or  of  stampeding  the  herd  and 
having  to  spend  a  half  day's  busy  time  in  rounding 
them  up. 

The  Old  Hoy. — In  his  wild  state,  nature  adapted 
his  hogship  to  the  conditions  surrounding  him.  He 
was  the  possessor  of  all  the  faculties  pertaining  to  a 
wild,  rough  and  tough  existence;  he  had  a  snout  with 
more  capacity  for  moving  soil  than  the  patent 
double  shovel;  his  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  were 
exceedingly  acute.  His  shoulder  constituted  the 
greater  part  of  his  weight  and  was  also  his  shield 
and  armor,  impenetrable  by  a  musket  ball;  his  back 
is  allied  in  sharpness  to  the  edge  of  a  razor  and  his 
ham  was  considerably  less  prominent  than  that  of  a 
tom-cat.  This  was  nature's  hog,  but  to-day  nature 
has  but  little  to  do  with  our  modern  hog.  Of  course 
she  has  a  part  to  play,  but  never  without  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  mind  and  hand. 

The  Hog  of  To-lhiy. — To-day  we  have  a  hog  beauti- 
fully molded  in  every  point  and  bred  with  the  estab- 
lished qualities  of  placing  the  most  weight  in 
portions  bringing  the  most  money.  The  strife  is  for 
a  light  shoulder,  heavy  ham  and  loin  and  long,  deep 
sides.  The  cost  of  producing  hogs  of  this  type  as 
compared  with  the  average  hog  would  seem  a  very 
small  figure  to  many  people.  I  have  sows  that 
weaned  large  litters  last  November,  were  bred, 
turned  out  on  alfalfa  and  short  pasture  with  very 
few  beets  and  no  graiu  whatever,  that  have  come  up 
at  farrowing  time  in  fine  conditions,  carrying  so 
much  flesh  that  nearly  all  who  see  them  inquire  if  I 
have  good  success  with  such  fat  brood  sows.  In 
fact,  nearly  all  of  my  sows  at  farrowing  are  in  prime 
condition,  but  the  flesh  is,  of  course,  different  than 
if  grain  fed.  Exercise,  grass  and  fine  water  are 
elements  of  growth  and  health. 

Value  of  the  Improved  Type. — There  is  no  cause  for 
alarm  for  sows  fattening  under  such  conditions.  I 
in  prime  condition,  she  has  a  surplus  of  vitality  to 
draw  upon  and  can  do  better  by  a  large  litter  than 
would  be  possible  otherwise.  Her  pigs  are  all  fat 
at  two  weeks  old,  have  a  good  start  in  life  and  will 
always  keep  fat  with  a  decent  chance.  Some  people 
get  frightened  when  you  speak  about  this  kind  of 
stock  and  exclaim,  "  Oh  !  I  ain't  raising  fancy  hogs, 
can't  afford  such  luxury;  it's  all  right  for  the  fancier, 
but  we  ain't  in  it."  I  suggest  that  a  pure  bred  boar 
goes  a  long  way  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  herd. 
But  they  say,  "Can't  afford  to  pay  two  or  three 
times  the  market  price  for  a  boar  just  to  breed  on 
common  sows."  Well,  if  they  continue  to  use  a 
common  boar  on  commoner  sows  how  very  common 
the  pigs  they  get.  But  this  is  the  way  that  many 
are  breeding.  It  is  a  great  deal  111 r  3  the  frog  in  the 
well  that  jumped  up  one  foot  each  day  and  fell  back 
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two.  The  thoroughbred  boar  has  ad- 
ded thousands  of  dollars  to  the  market 
value  of  the  American  hog  and,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  original 
herds  were  quite  ordinary  sows.  On 
some  ranches  in  Nebraska  and  Kan- 
sas, where  the  only  pure  bred  hog  kept 
has  been  the  boar,  the  herds  have  been 
brought  up  to  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion that  the  quality  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  the  best  recorded 
stock. 

It  is  not  the  few  dollars  extra  on  a 
choice  pig  to  head  the  herd  that  a  man 
must  deliberate  over.  Let  him  figure 
what  small  percentage  of  the  increased 
value  (on  even  one  crop)  of  pigs  it  will 
take  to  make  up  these  few  dollars.  It 
is  the  well-bred  hog  that  brings  the 
most  per  pound  and  makes  the  greatest 
number  of  pounds  in  the  least  time 
upon  the  least  feed  and  this  is  what 
hog  raisers  are  figuring  for. 


Special  Bacon  Hogs. 


For  some  time  past  there  has  been 
considerable  agitation  on  the  subject  of 
special  bacon  hogs,  and  it  is  intimated 
that  a  gradual  change  is  now  in  prog- 
ress, a  demand  being  cultivated  that 
will  necessitate  a  general  and  radical 
change  in  the  conformation  of  the  hog 
and  the  present  system  of  breeding. 
According  to  the  Swine  Breeders'  Jour- 
nal, the  system  proposes  a  long-sided 
hog,  that  is  neither  a  thoroughbred  nor 
"  razor-back,"  yet  cannot  be  called  a 
scrub,  being  too  good  for  that  distinc- 
tion. It  is  intimated  that  such  hogs 
command  not  less  than  a  25-cent  pre- 
mium on  the  market  and  are  in  great 
demand  by  the  English  market,  with 
an  increasing  demand  in  this  country. 
While  the  incentive  for  producing  such 
a  hog  by  any  concerted  action  of  our 
breeders  and  farmers  is  so  small  and 
indifferent,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  re- 
view the  matter.  England,  as  we  all 
know,  or  any  other  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries, will  only  take  from  this  country 
that  which  they  cannot  produce  them- 
selves or  cannot  buy  from  some  other 
source,  unless  it  be  that  this  country 
can  furnish  certain  commodities  cheaper 
than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source.  To  attempt  to  produce  a  dis- 
tinct bacon  type  of  hog  for  such  a  de- 
mand would  be  the  greatest  foolishness 
on  the  part  of  the  American  breeder. 
As  to  the  demand  in  this  country  for 
such  a  type  of  hog,  it  is  well  enough  to 
consider  that  when  it  has  developed 
sufficiently  to  demand  attention.  Just 
at  present  it  does  not  present  any  more 
formidable  proportions  than  can  be  en- 
tirely overcome  by  the  many  half-fat 
hogs  that  can  be  and  are  assorted  by 
our  buyers  and  packers  as  bacon  hogs. 
The  idea  of  a  bacon  type  of  hog  is  a 
very  pretty  theory,  but  one  that  need 
not  cause  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
our  breeders.  The  present  breeds  of 
hogs,  now  being  successfully  raised  in 
this  country,  and  their  crosses  are 
capable  of  producing  almost  any  type 
of  hog  desired.  The  sorters  at  our 
stock  yards  have  the  ability  to  so  sort 
as  to  supply  the  demand. 

Years  ago  it  was  alleged  that  breed- 
ers were  producing  hogs  that  were  too 
large  and  too  fat,  and,  unless  a  change 
was  made,  ruination  would  follow.  No 
change  has  been  made.  The  hog  of  to- 
day is  just  as  capable  of  putting  on 
size  and  fat,  if  not  more  so,  than  at  that 
time,  and  breeders  are  cultivating 
rapid  and  increased  maturing  qualities. 
Yet  the  market  is  being  supplied  with 
hogs  100  pounds  lighter  on  an  average. 
The  possibility  of  the  present  hog  fur- 
nished by  breeders  is  yet  an  unknown 
quantity  and  is  a  subject  that  should  be 
entirely  exhausted  before  any  change 
in  its  conformation  is  entertained.  Re- 
ferring to  our  market  reports,  it  may 
be  a  subject  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  highest  price  paid  is  for  the  light- 
est weights,  the  next  highest  price  is 
for  the  next  lightest  weight.  These, 
undoubtedly,  come  in  the  class  of  choice 
light,  and  present  the  bacon  hog  as 
well  as  the  best  hog  for  many  other 
cuts.  Producing  the  best  size  regular 
hams  and  California  hams  on  small 
shoulders,  and  all  other  pieces,  are  in 
equal  favor  because  of  their  size  and 
age.  These  pigs  represent  the  best 
judgment,  as  regards  the  market  de- 


mand, of  the  producer.  They  are  a 
form  that  may  be  produced  on  every 
farm,  from  the  material  in  hand,  under 
proper  judgment.  If  the  market  de- 
mands them,  they  should  be  forthcom- 
ing. 


THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 

Introduction  of  English  Skylarks. 


Last  week  Game  Warden  John  D. 
McKenzie  of  San  Jose  received  from 
New  Zealand  a  consignment  of  150  pair 
of  English  skylarks  from  the  New 
Zealand  Acclimatization  Society  in  ex- 
change for  California  quail.  The  sky- 
larks are  difficult  birds  to  ship  success- 
fully, as  they  pine  in  confinement.  The 
San  Jose  Herald  says  that,  out  of  the 
150  pair  sent,  30  pair  arrived  in  good 
condition,  the  balance  having  suc- 
cumbed to  the  hardships  of  the  voyage. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  birds  they 
were  immediately  liberated.  They 
closely  resemble  meadow  larks,  and 
hunters  are  therefore  particularly  re- 
quested to  respect  the  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  destruction  of  the  meadow 
lark,  and  thus  avoid  the  risk  of  shoot- 
ing these  valuable  imported  songsters. 
By  next  September  100  pair  more  En- 
glish skylarks  are  expected  to  arrive 
in  San  Jose. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  English  sky- 
lark was  introduced  into  New  Zealand. 
Under  its  new  environment  the  lark 
thrived  exceedingly.  The  Central  Cali- 
fornia Acclimatization  Society  was  thus 
enabled  to  obtain  a  shipment  from  a 
source  nearer  at  home  than  the  birds' 
native  land. 

The  aviary  erected  by  the  Acclim- 
atization Society  at  Alum  Rock  Park 
will  in  a  few  weeks  take  on  a  far  more 
interesting  aspect  than  it  bears  at  the 
present  moment.  Most  of  the  birds 
are  now  nesting  and  hatching  out  their 
young.  The  aviary  contains  chaf- 
finches, bullfinches,  nonpareils,  Aus- 
tralian doves,  zebra  doves  and  a  few 
cardinals. 

In  about  a  month  a  consignment  of 
forty  pairs  of  cardinals  from  New  Vir- 
ginia will  be  received  for  the  aviary. 
They  will  make  a  most  brilliant  show- 
ing, for  this  is  a  most  beautifully  plum- 
aged  bird.  The  cardinal  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  cardinal  grosbeak,  and 
has  a  large  red  bill,  an  erectile  crest, 
its  general  color  being  a  bright  ver- 
milion. 

The  female  cardinal  is  less  gor- 
geously appareled.  Light  olive  above, 
with  a  yellow  tinge  on  the  head,  the 
tail,  wings  and  crest  a  dull  red  color, 
by  the  side  of  its  scarlet  mate  it  looks 
a  nonentity,  but  alone  is  sufficiently  at- 
tractive. These  birds  are  found  in  the 
Southern  States  as  far  west  as  Mis- 
souri, and  along  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
Rocky  mountains.  They  are  highly 
prized  as  cage  birds,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  brilliant  plumage,  but 
for  their  vivacity  and  variety  of  song. 
This  latter  quality  causes  them  to  be 
named  in  Europe  "  Virginia  nightin- 
gales." From  March  until  September 
the  cardinal  is  in  full  song. 

The  male  cardinal  is  a  great  fighter, 
and  lively  times  may  be  expected  in 
the  aviary  when  the  new  shipment  is 
turned  loose.  Species  of  this  bird  are 
found  in  Central  America  and  the 
northern  part  of  South  America. 
Their  food  is  chiefly  maize  and  the 
seeds  of  various  small  fruits. 


Mr.  Hopkins — They  say  most  soap 
nowadays  is  made  of  dead  horses. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  (musingly) — Well,  I 
wonder  ;  that  must  be  why  the  children 
kick  so  at  being  washed. 


*100  Reward,  »!()<). 


The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreadful  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages 
and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the 
only  positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical  fra- 
ternity. Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease, 
requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Ca- 
tarrh Cureis  taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon 
the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system, 
thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease 
and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building  up 
the  constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers  that  they  offer  one  hundred  dollars 
for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of 
testimonials.  Address. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

flS-Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


ALMOST  CRAZED. 

THOUGHT  HER  CHILD  WAS  GOING 
TO  DIE. 


The   Terrible    Ordeal   of   a   Mother.  —  Her 
Little  Girl  Almost  Faded  Away.— Saved 
in  the  Nick  of  Time. — A  Story 
that  Will  Touch  the  Heart 
of  Every  Mother. 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC*   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars^  . 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


A  SOFT  ANSWER 


Works  on  the  same  plan  as  elasticity,  but  besides 
"turning  away  wrath",  ELASTICITY  turns  away  do- 
mestic and  wild  animals,  practically  insuring  the 
farmer  against  loss.  The  PAGE  is  full  of  ELASTIC- 
ITY, ana  like  the  soft  answer,  has  such  a  winning 
w.-iy.    It  makes  friends  wherever  it  goes. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


From  the  Journal,  Detroit,  Midi. 

A  very  grateful  mother  is  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hart- 
ness,  of  676  Grandy  avenue,  Detroit,  for  the 
wonderful  cure  which  her  daughter  has  re- 
ceived by  the  use  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills. 
Said  Mrs.  Hartness:  "  Yes,  my  daughter's 
life  has  been  saved  by  using  Pink  Pills, 
thanks  to  a  kind  friend  who  recommended 
them  to  me. 

"  Blanche  was  sick  for  over  three  years. 
She  had  the  care  of  the  best  physicians  pro- 
curable, and  no  expense  or  trouble  was  spared 
to  give  her  relief.  She  was  so  thin  that  she 
was  fairly  skin  and  bones,  her  digestion  was 
out  of  order  and  she  had  the  most  awful  head- 
aches. We  gave  up  all  hope  of  her  recovery. 
Her  long,  thin,  listless  face  made  me  nearly 
crazy,  and  we  did  everything  in  our  power  to 
give  her  strength  and  induce  her  to  take  an 
interest  in  anything. 

"One  day  a  friend  told  me  about  the  Pink 
Pills,  and  Mr.  Hartness  went  down  town  and 
got  three  boxes.  She  had  taken  about  one 
box,  when,  to  my  amazement,  one  morning  I 
heard  her  playing  on  the  piano.  I  could  hardly 
believe  it,  for  it  had  been  over  a  year  since 
the  piano  had  been  opened. 

"  Soon  she  began  to  take  short  rides  on  her 
bicycle,  and  soon  she  went  singing  around  the 
house,  our  own  happy,  hearty  little  daughter 
once  more. 

"  She  thinks  nothing  of  a  spin  on  her 
wheel  over  to  Mt.  Clemens  or  Pontiac,  and  is 
as  well  as  she  ever  was. 

"I  had  a  girl  living  at  our  house  who  was  a 
great  sufferer  from  impoverished  blood,  and 
who  received  instant  and  permanent  relief 
from  the  vr,e  of  one  box  of  the  pills. 

"If  this  information  can  be  of  any  use  to 
help  some  poor  sick  one,  it  is  given  with  the 
greatest  of  pleasure." 

The  proprietors  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills 
state  that  they  are  not  a  patent  medicine  but 
a  prescription  used  for  many  years  by  an  em- 
inent practitioner  who  produced  the  most 
wonderful  results  with  them,  curing  all  forms 
of  weakness  arising  from  a  watery  condition 
of  the  blood  or  shattered  nerves,  two  fruitful 
causes  of  almost  every  ill  to  which  flesh  is 
heir.  The  pills  are  also  a  specific  for  the 
troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppres- 
sions, all  forms  of  weakness,  chronic  constipa- 
tion, bearing  down  pains,  etc,,  and  in  the  case 
of  men  will  give  speedy  relief  and  effect  a  per- 
manent cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork,  or  excesses  of  whatever 
nature  They  are  entirely  harmless  and  can 
be  given  to  weak  and  sickly  children  with  the 
greatest  good  and  without  the  slightest  dan- 
ger. Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  dealers,  or 
will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  (50 
cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50— they  are 
never  sold  in  bulk  or  by  the  100)  by  address- 
ing Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.  


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
723  fV\  f\  RKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VAM  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


TJHV£ 


E 


xpenence 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  01  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap- 
plied. To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  10% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat- 
ed with  Potash  are  compara- 
tively free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom- 
ing special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain- 
ing latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

63  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

rlEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 
are  our  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


NEVA/    "VORK.  CHAMPION. 


Best    Self- Dump  Rake. 

Most  Simple,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Operated. 
Four  sizes— 8  ft.,  9  ft.,  10  ft.,  12  ft.  Combined  Pole 
and  Shafts.  All  Steel  if  preferred.  Agents  every- 
where. Write  for  catalogue.  W.  C.  RARIG,  Gen. 
Agt.,  157 Hew  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  deep  or  shallow  wells;  power,  windmill,  hand 
Pumps;  valves  can  be  removed  without  taking 
pump  out  of  the  well.  With  my  5-in.  double-acting 
deep  well  Power  Pump  I  guarantee  10,000  gallons 
per  hour.  Send  for  circular.  A.T.AMES,;Galt,Cal. 


Monarch «»« Junior  Monarch 
HAY  PRESS. 

Manufactured  in  San  Leandro  by  L.  C.  Morehouse, 
under  an  assignment  of  patents  from  the 
patentee,  Jacob  Price. 
  also   

Double-End  HURRICANE  PRESS 

(Two  Sizes.) 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 
WM.  H .  GRAY  General  Agent. 


Standard 
Mowers. 


Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal., 

For  Catalogue 
and  Prices. 


Reliable 
Steel 
Hay  Rake.  \ 


Our  IMPLEMENTS 
ARB  THE 
STANDARD  of  the 

World— the 
Model  for  others  to 
Copy. 


T.  A.  LAUDER, 


IMPORTER  AND 
DEALER  IN 


Wagons 
Carriages, 

BUGGIES,  CARTS, 
and  IMPLEnENTS. 

1004  to  1006  K  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

\J\J  F\  NTED  ! 

5000  Green  Gage  Seedlings 

For  piece  grafting;  one  bushel  Green  Gage  seed. 
ALTA  LOMA  NURSERIES.  Alta  Loma,  Texas. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Song  of  the  Sea. 


The  song  of  the  sea  was  an  ancient  song  • 

In  the  days  when  the  earth  was  young; 
The  waves  were  gossiping  loud  and  long 

Ere  mortals  had  found  a  tongue; 
The  heart  of  the  waves  with  wrath  was  wrung 

Or  soothed  by  a  siren  strain, 
As  they  tossed  the  primitive  isles  among 

Or  slept  in  the  open  main. 
Such  was  the  song  and  its  changes  free, 
Such  was  the  song  of  the  sea. 

The  song  of  the  sea  took  a  human  tone 

In  the  days  of  the  coming  of  man ; 
A  mournfuller  meaning  swelled  her  moan, 

And  fiercer  her  riots  ran ; 
Because  that  her  stately  voice  began 

To  speak  of  our  human  woes ; 
With  music  mighty  to  grasp  and  span 

Life's  tale  and  its  passion  throes. 
Such  was  the  song  as  it  grew  to  be, 
Such  was  the  song  of  the  sea. 

The  song  of  the  sea  was  a  hungry  sound 

As  the  human  years  unrolled, 
For  the  notes  were  hoarse  with  the  doomed 
and  drowned, 

Or  choked  with  a  shipwreck's  gold, 
Till  it  seemed  no  story  above  the  mold 

So  sorry  a  story  said 
As  the  midnight  cry  of  the  waters  old 

Calling  above  their  dead. 
Such  is  the  song  and  its  threnody, 
Such  is  the  song  of  the  sea. 

The  song  of  the  sea  is  a  wondrous  lay, 

For  it  mirrors  human  life; 
It  is  grave  and  great  as  the  judgment  day, 

It  is  torn  with  the  thought  of  strife ; 
Yet  under  the  stars  it  is  smooth  and  rife 

With  love-lights  everywhere. 
When  the  sky  has  taken  the  deep  to  wife 

And  their  wedding  day  is  fair- 
Such  is  the  ocean's  mystery, 
Such  is  the  song  of  the  sea. 

— Richard  Burton. 


A  Boy's  Protest. 


When  a  fellow  knows  every  bird's  nest 

In  the  fields  for  miles  around. 
Where  squirrels  play  in  the  sunshine, 

Where  the  prettiest  flowers  are  found; 
When  he  knows  a  pair  of  robins 

That  will  fly  to  his  hand  for  crumbs, 
He  hates  to  be  penned  in  a  school  room, 

And  he's  glad  when  Saturday  comes. 

There's  a  bee  tree  on  the  hillside, 

But  I'll  not  tell  any  one  where; 
There's  a  school  of  trout  in  the  mill  stream, 

And  I  want  to  go  fishing  there. 
I  know  where  an  oriole's  building, 

And  a  log  where  a  partridge  drums. 
And  I'm  going  to  the  woods  to  see  them 

As  soon  as  Saturday  comes. 

They  shouldn't  keep  school  in  the  springtime, 

When  the  world  is  so  fresh  and  bright, 
When  you  want  to  be  fishing  and  climbing 

And  playing  from  morn  till  night. 
It's  a  shame  to  be  kept  in  the  school  room, 

Writing  and  working  out  sums ; 
All  week  it's  like  being  in  prison, 

And  I'm  glad  when  Saturday  comes. 

— New  York  Independent. 


Treed  by  a  Fish. 


A  Hood  Yarn  for  the  Camp  Fire. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  who  have 
been  treed  by  wolves,  grizzly  bears, 
mad  bulls  and  other  dangerous  beasts, 
but  I  never  heard  of  anybody  except 
myself  being  treed  by  a  fish. 

It  happened  in  this  way:  I  was  sum- 
mering in  the  northern  part  of  Maine, 
visiting  my  cousin,  who  had  cleared  off 
a  small  farm  of  about  thirty  acres  in 
the  wilderness,  built  a  comfortable 
frame  house,  and  moved  his  family 
there. 

About  two  miles  away  was  a  chain  of 
lakes  or  ponds,  all  connected  and  flow- 
ing into  a  small  river,  along  whose 
banks  considerable  lumbering  was 
done.  My  cousin  owned  a  leaky,  flat- 
bottomed  boat  on  the  nearest  of  the 
lakes,  and  I  soon  began  to  employ  this 
craft  in  my  fishing  excursions,  of  which, 
being  a  devotee  of  rod  and  line,  I  took 
many.  But  I  never  ventured  any  great 
distance  from  shore  in  the  "punt,"  as 
she  was  called,  because  of  her  very  un- 
certain character. 

Just  before  I  came  to  visit  my  cous- 
in a  dam  had  been  built  on  the  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  head  of 
water  to  carry  a  big  raft  of  logs  safely 
down  stream.  This  dam  caused  a  "set- 
back "  on  the  lakes,  so  that  their 
shores  were  overflowed  for  some  dis- 
tance into  the  woods,  and  the  trees 
stood  out  of  the  water  like  cloves  in  a 
pudding.  It  seemed  strange  to  have 
to  paddle  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more 
through  the  woocks,  as  I  did,  before 
reaching  the  open  lake.  But  on  warm 
days  I  rather  enjoyed  it,  and  there 


was  a  certain  romance  in  the  experi- 
ence, too. 

One  day  I  was  casting  for  trout  from 
the  leaky  old  boat,  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  edge  of  the  overflowed  wood- 
land. Every  few  minutes  I  was  obliged 
to  pause  in  my  sport  and  bail  out  the 
punt  with  a  large  short-handled  dip- 
per, which  was  kept  in  her  for  that 
purpose.  The  water  came  in  so  fast 
that  if  I  had  not  done  this  she  would 
soon  have  gone  to  the  bottom. 

I  had  secured  about  a  dozen  hand- 
some trout,  and  was  about  to  reel  in 
and  paddle  back  to  the  shore  when 
there  came  a  tremendous  strike  at  my 
flies.  The  reel  fairly  screamed  as  the 
line  ran  rapidly  out,  and  the  rod  bent 
almost  double.  Recognizing  that  I  had 
hooked  a  finny  monster  of  some  kind,  I 
braced  myself  for  the  contest  of  skill 
and  muscle  which  must  inevitably  fol- 
low. For  five  minutes  I  fought  my 
wily  antagonist  with  such  entire  ab- 
sorption of  mind  that  I  never  once 
thought  about  the  leaky  boat  and  the 
water  that  was  pouring  in  at  a  dozen 
different  cracks  in  steady  streams. 
Not  until  I  felt  the  chill  sensation  ris- 
ing above  my  ankles  did  it  occur  to  me 
to  look  down.  Then  I  was  startled  to 
see  the  water  nearly  half  way  to  the 
gunwales  of  the  shallow  boat.  Already 
she  was  beginning  to  settle  and  lurch, 
and  I  knew  that  if  I  did  not  bail  her 
out  at  once  she  would  go  to  the  bottom 
in  a  few  minutes. 

But  how  I  hated  to  lose  that  magnifi- 
cent fish  tugging  at  my  line!  I  knew 
that  if  I  dropped  my  tackle  for  even  a 
minute  the  fish  would  carry  it  away, 
rod  and  all;  and  badly  as  I  disliked  to 
part  with  my  unseen  captive,  I  felt 
still  less  inclined  to  lose  my  precious 
split-bamboo  rod.  In  the  confusion  of 
the  moment  I  tried  to  do  two  things  at 
once — bail  with  one  hand  and  play  the 
monster  with  the  other.  It  was  a  fool- 
ish attempt.  I  fell  over  the  thwart, 
trying  to  grasp  my  floating  dipper, 
and  by  the  time  I  got  on  my  hands  and 
knees  again  I  saw  it  drifting  away  on 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  the  lurch  of  the 
boat  from  my  fall  having  carried  it 
overboard  with  a  surge  of  escaping 
water. 

Before  I  could  fairly  make  up  my 
mind  what  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  too  late  to  do  anything. 
The  old  punt  went  down  under  me.  As 
I  felt  it  going  I  leaped  out  shoreward, 
rod  in  hand,  and  tried  to  swim. 

It  was  then  that  the  big  fish  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  took  matters  into 
its  own  hands— or  fins,  rather.  It 
darted  away  from  the  boat,  diagonally, 
fairly  dragging  me  with  it.  Seeing 
that  the  course  which  it  was  taking 
would  gradually  bring  me  nearer  the 
half-submerged  trees,  I  made  no  re- 
sistance but  simply  kept  afloat  and 
suffered  myself  to  be  towed  along  like 
a  log.  Finally  I  came  near  enough  to 
grasp  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  by  a 
strong  effort  succeeded  in  dragging 
myself  to  the  trunk  and  mounting  into 
a  crotch.  I  was  both  exhausted  and 
chilled,  and  for  some  moments  was 
in  no  condition  to  pay  any  attention  to 
my  captive.  But  fortunately  the  fish, 
as  well  as  I,  was  somewhat  exhausted 
with  its  struggles  and  kept  compara- 
tively quiet  for  some  time.  At  length, 
however,  it  began  to  make  the  reel 
sing,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  warm 
myself  a  bit  by  standing  up  in  the 
crotch  of  the  tree  and  "  playing"  it  as 
well  as  I  could.  I  was  determined  not 
to  let  it  go,  now  that,  to  speak  exact- 
ly, it  had  brought  me  so  far;  and  I  used 
the  utmost  caution  to  prevent  the  line 
becoming  entangled  among  the  trunks 
or  branches  of  other  trees.  This  was 
no  easy  task,  as  the  trees  stood  all 
around  me  within  a  few  yards,  and  the 
fish  plunged  and  dove  with  a  gameness 
that  was  surprising,  considering  the 
time  it  had  been  on  the  hook.  At  last, 
however,  I  had  the  big  fellow  under 
comparative  subjection,  though  I  could 
not  get  him  to  come  to  the  surface. 
He  hung  back  sulkily,  occasionally 
moving  a  short  distance  to  and  fro 
over  the  bottom. 

There  I  sat,  20  feet  up  a  submerged 
tree,  with  a  fish  patrolling  the  water 
beneath  me,  and  no  chance  to  get 
ashore,  unless  someone  should  discover 
me  and  help  me  out  of  my  plight.  I  did 


not  dare  to  try  swimming  to  shore,  be- 
cause, aside  from  the  fact  that  I  was  a 
poor  swimmer,  I  knew  that  there  were 
patches  of  thick-growing  vines  and  un- 
derbrush scattered  through  the  woods, 
which,  if  I  should  run  into  them,  would 
entangle  and  drown  me. 

The  sun  began  to  go  down  upon  my 
perplexity,  and  the  shadows  of  evening 
lengthened  across  the  lake.  I  was  about 
to  raise  my  voice  in  a  helpless  shout, 
when  a  sound  came  to  my  ear  that  made 
me  pause.  It  was  the  far-off  cadence 
of  a  well-known  voyageur's  boat-song. 
Louder  and  clearer  it  sounded  as  I  list- 
ened. The  boatman,  whoever  he  was, 
could  not  be  more  than  a  mile  away, 
and  was  evidently  approaching  at  a 
good  rate  of  speed.  Presently  I  could 
hear  the  hollow  tap  of  his  paddle  as  it 
struck  the  gunwale  of  his  canoe  at  the 
completion  of  each  stroke.  What  a 
blessed  sound  it  was  !  what  a  relief  to 
know  that  somebody  in  a  craft  that 
would  float  was  near  at  hand  and  would 
soon  rescue  me ! 

Suddenly  the  boatman  came  into 
view.  He  was  evidently  a  Canadian 
backwoodsman,  a  log-driver  and  hunter 
combined  ;  a  common  type  in  the  Maine 
woods,  and  a  very  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting type,  too. 

When  the  voyageur  had  come  nearly 
opposite  me,  I  lifted  my  voice  and 
cried : 

"Hello!" 

The  unexpected  sound  so  startled  the 
Canadian  that  he  nearly  dropped  his 
paddle,  and  it  was  only  after  some  mo- 
ments of  wild  gazing  around  that  he 
finally  located  me  in  the  tree. 

"  Hello — you  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "What 
you  do  dere — feesh  ?  " 

"No,"  I  replied,  laughing.  "  A  fish 
has  treed  me." 

"Hein!  " 

"A  fish  has  treed  me,  I  say.  Come 
here,  and  I  will  show  you." 

The  Ganadian  paddled  increduously 
nearer.  Just  then  the  big  fish,  fright- 
ened by  the  shadow  of  the  canoe,  made 
a  break  for  the  surface,  and  for  the 
first  time  threw  itself  clean  out  of  the 
water — a  magnificent  trout,  fully  eight 
pounds  in  weight. 

"  Parblieu  !  Mon  Dieu  !  "  exclaimed 
the  Frenchman. 

"Help  me  land  him  and  set  me 
ashore,  and  I  will  pay  you  well,"  I  ex- 
claimed, struggling  with  the  now  des- 
perate fish. 

In  a  moment  more  the  light  canoe 
was  pressed  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  I  stepped  carefully  upon  the 
blankets  spread  out  in  the  bow  and 
sank  upon  my  knees.  Then,  with  the 
help  of  the  skilled  Canadian,  who 
reached  out  and  caught  the  exhausted 
fish  by  the  gills,  as  I  coaxed  it  along- 
side the  canoe,  the  prize  was  captured, 
and  we  set  out  for  the  landing  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake. 

When  we  parted  I  gave  the  French- 
man $2.  He  picked  up  and  shouldered 
his  canoe  and  started  down  the  carry  ; 
but,  before  disappearing  in  the  woods, 
he  turned  and  shouted  back  : 

"Say,  m'sieu  !  Sen'  for  me  when  big 
feesh  chase  um  up  tree  agin,  hein  ?  " 


Good  Horning. 


As  soon  as  her  little  one  can  speak, 
the  mother  should  teach  it  to  bid  "  good 
morning "  to  every  member  of  the 
family  as  it  meets  them  for  the  first 
time  in  the  day.  It  is  the  habit  of 
home  courtesies  of  this  kind,  insisted 
upon  until  they  are  natural  as  breath- 
ing, that  makes  the  well  bred  woman, 
always  polite  and  courteous  as  a  matter 
of  course,  with  that  true  politeness 
that  comes  from  the  heart.  "Com- 
pany manners  "  are  usually  no  manners 
at  all;  and  the  mother  that  brings  her 
children  up  to  regard  the  social  ameni- 
ties in  the  home  will  need  have  no  fear 
of  their  behavior  when  they  are  away 
from  home.  So  begin  with  the  ' '  good 
morning,"  which  should  be  the  intro- 
duction to  all  good  things  to  follow. 


"  I  can  overlook  his  past,"  sighed  the 
grieved  and  mortified  young  woman, 
after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  ring 
she  had  just  received  from  her  lover, 
"  but  I  own  I  am  bitterly  disappoined 
with  his  present." 

The  diamond  was  paste. 


Failed  From  Love. 


"  Auntie,  if  you  don't  want  me  this 
afternoon,  I  shall  try  to  get  in  at  the 

concert." 

"Absurd!  The  crush  will  be  bad 
enough.  Besides,  it  will  be  quite  dark 
when  you  come  out,  and  you  know  I 
don't  like  your  being  alone." 

"  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  at  my 
age  (she  was  just  seventeen),  and  go  I 
must.  He  is  to  play  '  La  Fee  d'Amour,' 
and  it  is  important  for  me  to  hear  it." 

Joyce  was  at  the  door  an  hour  before 
the  concert  began  and  she  managed  to 
get  a  capital  seat. 

It  was  a  long  while  before  the  people 
began  to  fill  the  stalls.  Presently, 
however,  they  began  to  arrive. 

In  the  second  row  sat  an  old  lady 
with  snow-white  hair  and  a  sweet,  gen- 
tle expression.  Joyce  loved  her,  and 
sighed  at  the  memory  of  the  mother 
who  had  been  just  such  another.  She 
was  with  a  young  man,  a  handsome  lad 
of  about  tweuty,  with  long,  musical 
hands  and  a  slight  stoop. 

After  that  she  saw  nothing.  She 
closed  her  eyes  and  held  her  breath, 
and  was  only  conscious  of  the  glorious 
music  that  filled  her  soul.  It  was  over 
and  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  stung  her 
little  hands  with  violent  claps  when 
everyone  had  stopped.  And  the  dark 
lad  in  the  stalls  below  her  saw  her  and 
touched  his  mother's  arm. 

"  Look  at  that  child  !  How  enthusi- 
astic I"  And  for  the  rest  of  the  concert 
his  eyes  never  left  her  face. 

She  was  crushed  in  the  crowd  coming 
out,  and  when  she  reached  the  door  she 
found  it  was  raining,  and  felt  for  her 
purse.    It  was  gone. 

Her  quick  exclamation  attracted  at- 
tention. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  a  voice  at 
her  elbow  said. 

"  I  have  lost  my  purse  !  "  she  cried, 
"and  I  have  no  umbrella,  and  there 
will  be  such  a  scene  if  I  get  wet.  I 
wanted  to  take  an  omnibus,  but  I 
can't." 

She  looked  up  and  saw  she  was  speak- 
ing to  the  lad  whom  she  had  noticed  in 
the  stalls  with  the  old  lady. 

"What  a  pity  I  did  not  see  you  be- 
fore !  "  he  said.  "My  mother  has  just 
driven  away,  and  she  would  have  given 
you  a  seat  in  her  carriage  with  pleas- 
ure. But  will  you — will  you  let  me 
drive  you  home  in  a  hansom  ?  " 

She  did  not  hesitate. 

"Thank  you  !  And  you  will  come  in 
and  explain  to  Aunt  Charlotte  ?  " 

They  talked  of  the  concert  as  they 
drove  away.  At  least,  Joyce  listened, 
for  she  found  that  the  lad  was  a  musi- 
cian himself  and  could  explain  what  she 
had  not  understood  in  the  wonderful 
playing. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  explain  matters 
to  the  crabbed  Aunt  Charlotte,  but 
when  the  lad  told  her  he  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Lord  Treherne,  and  that  he 
knew  his  mother  would  call  on  them  the 
next  day  if  they  would  allow  her  to  do 
so,  she  became  more  amiable  and  asked 
him  to  stop  to  tea. 

And  Joyce  brought  her  violin  to 
show  him,  and  he  induced  her  to  play. 
What  a  lovely  little  picture  she  made  ! 
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When  his  mother  came  the  next  day, 
she  brought  the  request  that  Joyce 
would  accept  some  lessons  of  her  son. 

"  He  is  considered  very  good,"  she 
said,  "  and  was  well  known  abroad  in 
the  musical  centers,  but  he  doesn't  play 
now."  And  from  the  tone  in  which  it 
was  said,  Joyce  knew  that  she  was  not 
meant  to  ask  the  reason. 

She  made  wonderful  progress  under 
his  direction.  Her  whole  heart  was 
given  to  her  music.  But  he,  while  be 
taught  her  with  infinite  pains,  grew 
absorbed  in  the  daily  study  of  her 
charms.    And  at  last  he  spoke. 

"  I  have  loved  you,"  he  cried,  "from 
the  moment  I  saw  you,  a  beautiful  soul 
of  music  leading  the  enthusiasm  of  that 
great  assembly,  and  I  am  mad  for  love 
of  you." 

"Love!"  she  whispered  softly. 
"  Love  !  Oh,  no  ;  it  is  not  for  me  !  I 
am  grateful,  but  I  cannot  think  of  love. 
I  must  work.  I — I  want  to  be  famous." 
And  she  threw  herself  on  a  couch  and 
sobbed,  and  she  did  not  know  why. 

"  I  will  help  you  to  be  famous." 

After  that  the  lessons  were  carried 
on  .with  stricter  study,  and  the  pauses 
were  not  filled  with  sympathetic  words, 
as  of  old. 

At  last  he  told  her  she  should  make 
her  debut.  Through  his  influence  she 
was  to  play  at  the  grand  concert  at  St. 
James  hall,  and  for  the  moment  the  old 
eager  desire  for  fame  came  back. 

She  saw  the  old  lady  in  the  very 
place  where  she  had  first  seen  her,  and 
the  dark  lad  was  beside  her.  But  the 
boyish  look  had  gone  from  his  face. 

She  played  "  La  Fee  dAmour,"  and 
she  knew  when  the  pause  at  the  end 
was  broken  by  a  passion  of  applause 
that  she  had  done  well.  Was  he  satis- 
fied ?  But  he  had  left  his  seat,  and  he 
did  not  return  to  it  again. 

Had  her  inspiration  gone  ?  She 
played  after  that  worse  and  worse  each 
time,  and  her  last  piece  was  scarcely 
applauded. 

Once  off  the  platform,  Lady  Tre- 
herne  was  awaiting  in  her  carriage  to 
stop  her. 

Child,  come  to  my  son.  You  must 
return  with  me  now." 

They  found  him  in  his  room,  his 
arras  crossed  on  the  table,  and  his  face 
buried  in  them.  Joyce  softly  touched 
him.  He  looked  up  and  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

"  Have  you  come  to  mock  me?"  he 
cried.  "  Don't  you  know  all  that  has 
been  given  you  to-night  would  have 
been  mine  if  my  hand  had  not  failed 
me  ?  These  fingers  can  never  hold  the 
bow  again;  they  are  paralyzed." 

"  I  did  not  know,"  she  sobbed.  "  Oh, 
how  you  must  have  suffered  !  I — 1 
came  to  tell  you  I  do  not  want  fame.  I 
have  failed — failed  because  I  love  you." 
— London  News. 


A  Remedy  Against  Fleas. 


All  persons  who  have  lived  in  a  house 
which  has  become  infested  with  fleas 
in  summer  will  know  how  these  crea- 
tures inhabit  the  floor  by  preference, 
and  how  they  will  jump  upon  the  legs 
and  ankles  of  everyone  who  passes 
near  them.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
fact,  some  years  ago,  when  the  lower 
floor  of  McGraw  Hall  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity was  badly  infested  by  fleas, 
which  had  come  from  animals  tempo- 
rarily kept  there  in  confinement,  Pro- 
fessor S.  H.  Gage  invented  the  follow- 
ing ingenious  plan:  He  had  the  negro 
janitor  put  on  a  pair  of  rubber  boots, 
and  then  tied  sheets  of  fly  paper,  with 
the  sticky  side  outward,  around  the 
legs  of  the  boots.  The  janitor  was 
then  told  to  patrol  the  lower  floor  for 
several  hours  a  day.  The  result  was 
gratifying  and  rather  surprising.  The 
sheets  of  fly  paper  soon  became  black 
with  fleas,  and  had  to  be  changed 
at  intervals;  but  by  this  means  the 
building  was  almost  completely  rid  of 
the  pest,  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  to 
everyone  except  to  the  janitor. — Insect 
Life.   

Mr.  Jinks — I  don't  know  how  you 
will  feel  about  it,  sir,  but  the  fact  is 
that  my  wife,  your  daughter,  is  a 
dreadfully  hard  woman  to  live  with. 

Mr.  Blinks — I  can  sympathize  with 
you,  sir.    I  married  her  mother. 


Wooing  a  Lawyer's  Daughter. 


The  judge's  daughter  was  perturbed. 

"Papa,"  she  said  knitting  her 
pretty  brow,  "I  am  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  I  have  kept  to  the  proper 
form  of  procedure.  In  law  one  can  err 
in  so  many  little  technicalities  that  I 
am  ever  fearful.  Now  last  evening 
George" — 

The  judge  looked  at  her  so  sharply 
over  his  glasses  that  she  involuntarily 
paused. 

"  I  thought  you  had  sent  him  about 
his  business,"  he  said. 

"I  did  hand  down  an  adverse  de- 
cision," she  answered,  "  and  he  declared 
that  he  would  appeal.  However,  I 
convinced  him  that  I  was  the  court  of 
last  resort  in  a  case  like  that,  and  that 
no  appeal  would  lie  from  my  decision." 

"Possibly  the  court  was  assuming  a 
little  more  power  than  rightfully  be- 
longs to  it,"  said  the  judge,  thought- 
fully; "but  let  that  pass.  What  did 
he  do,  then  ?  " 

"  He  filed  a  petition  for  a  rehearing." 

"  The  usual  course,"  said  the  judge, 
"but  it  is  usually  nothing  but  a  mere 
formality." 

"So  I  thought,"  returned  the  girl, 
"  and  I  was  prepared  to  deny  it  with- 
out argument,  but  the  facts  set  forth 
in  his  petition  were  sufficient  to  make 
me  hesitate  and  wonder  whether  his 
case  had  really  been  properly  presented 
at  the  first  trial." 

"  Upon  what  grounds  did  he  make 
the  application  ? "  asked  the  judge 
scowling. 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  blushing,  a  lit- 
tle, "you  see  he  proposed  by  letter 
and  his  contention  was  that  the  case 
was  of  that  peculiar  character  that 
cannot  be  properly  presented  by  briefs, 
but  demands  oral  arguments.  The 
fact  that  the  latter  had  been  omitted 
should  be  held  to  be  error,  and  the 
point  was  such  a  novel  one  that  I  con- 
sented to  let  him  argue  it.  Then  his 
argument  was  so  forceful  that  I  granted 
his  petition,  and  consented  to  hear  the 
whole  case  again.    Do  you  think" — 

"I  think,"  said  the  judge,  "  that  the 
court  favors  the  plaintiff." 

A  Soap  Bubble  Party. 


Have  a  soap  bubble  party.  The  fluid 
that  is  recommended  to  produce  the 
best  results  is  made  from  an  ounce  of 
white  castile  soap  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  boiled  three  or  four  minutes  in 
three-fourths  of  a  pint  of  water.  When 
the  liquid  is  cool  add  three-fourths  of 
an  ounce  of  glycerine.  Make  this 
preparation  the  day  before  your  party, 
and  put  it  in  a  tightly-corked  bottle. 
The  bubbles  made  in  this  way  are  very 
brilliant.  A  long  table  covered  with 
an  old  blanket  is  a  very  good  place  for 
showing  off  the  bubbles.  Clay  pipes 
should  be  used.  They  should  be  new 
for  best  results,  and  are  very  cheap  if 
bought  by  the  dozen. 

Mrs.  Kruger. 


Mrs.  Kruger,  the  wife  of  President 
Kruger  of  the  Transvaal,  who  is  an 
extremely  homely  woman,  does  nearly 
all  her  own  housework,  cooking  meals, 
making  her  own  bed,  and  always  takes 
a  hand  in  the  family  washing.  When 
her  husband  has  "  state  guests  "  to 
dinner  the  good  lady  will  trust  the 
task  of  waiting  on  the  table  to  no  one, 
and,  donning  a  white  apron,  she  per- 
forms the  office  of  butler.  Her  hus- 
band has  a  private  fortune  of  $2,500,- 
000,  but  it's  "  Aunty  "  Kruger's  boast 
that  they  live  on  their  "coffee  money  " 
— a  perquisite  of  $2000  a  year  allowed 
them  by  the  Government. 

A  Large  Kitchen. 

The  largest  kitchen  in  the  world  is 
in  that  great  Parisian  store,  the  Bon 
Marche,  which  has  4,000  employes. 
The  smallest  kettle  contains  100  quarts, 
and  the  largest  500.  Each  of  the  fifty 
roasting  pans  is  big  enough  for  300 
cutlets.  Every  dish  for  baking  pota- 
toes holds  225  pounds.  When  omelets 
are  on  the  bill  of  fare  78,000  eggs  are 
used  at  once.  For  cooking  alone,  sixty 
cooks  and  100  assistants  are  always 
at  the  ranges. — Womankind. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Receipes. 

Codfish  a  la  Mode. — One  teacupful 
of  codfish  picked  up  fine,  two  cups  of 
mashed  potatoes,  one  pint  of  cream  or 
milk,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  one  tea- 
cupful  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Mix 
well ;  bake  in  dish  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes. 

Strawberry  Pudding.— One  pint  of 
sour  milk,  one-half  pint  of  sweet  milk, 
three  eggs,  well  beaten,  three  cupfuls 
of  strawberries,  one  tablespoonful  of 
thick  sour  cream,  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  flour  for  a  thick  batter,  mix  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.    Serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Rhubarb  Cream  Pie. — One  pint  of 
stewed,  sifted  rhubarb,  one  pint  of 
sweet  cream,  two  ounces  of  pulverized 
crackers,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  three 
eggs.  Beat  eggs  and  sugar  well,  stir 
in  the  cracker  smoothly,  and  add  the 
rhubarb  last.  Pour  in  a  deep  plate 
lined  with  a  good  paste,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Strawberries  for  Breakfast. — Se- 
lect some  unusually  large  berries,  shake 
them  free  from  dust  and  serve  them 
unhulled  in  plates  with  the  hulls  upper- 
most. In  the  center  of  each  plate 
place  a  small  coffeecupful  of  powdered 
sugar.  The  strawberries  may  be 
dipped  in  the  powdered  sugar  and 
eaten  from  the  hulls. 

Curried  Eggs. — Slice  two  onions 
and  fry  in  butter  ;  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  curry  powder  and  one  pint  of  good 
broth  or  stock  ;  stew  till  onions  are 
quite  tender,  add  a  cup  of  cream  thick- 
ened with  arrowroot  or  rice  flour, 
simmer  a  few  moments,  then  add  eight 
or  ten  hard-boiled  eggs  ;  cut  them  in 
slices  and  beat  them  well,  but  do  not 
boil. 

Orange  Roley  Poley. — Make  a 
light  dough,  the  same  as  for  apple 
dumplings,  roll  it  out  in  a  narrow,  long 
sheet  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Spread  thickly  over  it  peeled  and  sliced 
oranges,  sprinkle  it  plentifully  with 
white  sugar,  scatter  over  all  a  large 
teaspoonful  of  grated  orange  peel,  then 
roll  it  up,  fold  the  edges  well  to  keep 
the  juice  from  running  out,  place  in 
steamer  and  steam  hard  for  an  hour 
and  three-quarters.  Serve  with  lemon 
sauce. 

Mackerel  a  la  Hollandaise. — 
Clean  the  fish,  as  many  as  required, 
according  to  size  ;  wash  and  dry  them, 
remove  the  backbone,  rub  the  inside 
with  salt  and  set  them  aside.  Put 
into  a  saucepan  a  few  shallots,  mush- 
rooms and  parsley,  all  well  chopped  ; 
toss  them  in  butter  till  tender,  and  in 
the  meantime  prepare  a  stiffening  with 
cold  remains  of  fish,  pounded  sardines, 
a  couple  of  archovies,  the  roe  and  liver 
of  the  fish,  all  mixed  with  a  little  but- 
ter, and  if  necessary  slightly  mois- 
tened with  a  tablespoonful  of  stock  ; 
fill  the  fish  with  this  paste  after  having 
well  mixed  it  in  a  mortar  with  the 
chopped  shallots,  etc.  Tie  the  fish  in 
buttered  paper  dipped  in  olive  oil,  and 
grill  over  a  brisk  fire.  Serve,  after 
having  taken  off  the  paper,  with  a  to- 
mato sauce. 


Chaff. 

"Is  Spinner  an  expert  bicycle 
rider  ?  " 

"I  should  say  so.  He  ran  over  four 
men  last  week,  and  the  police  didn't 
catch  him  once." 

"I  shore  does  hope,"  says  Uncle 
Moses,  "  dat  dey  will  git  dis  heah  new 
photograph  trick  so  fine  by  summer 
dat  a  man  kin  tell  wedder  melons  is 
ripe." 

Family  Doctor — Your  wife  needs  out- 
door exercise  more  than  anything  else. 

Husband — But  she  won't  go  out. 
What  am  I  do  do  ? 

Family  Doctor — Give  her  plenty  of 
money  to  shop  with. 

"  But  why  do  you  not  print  a  card 
and  deny  the  accusation  ?  "  inquired 
the  politician's  wife. 

"Deny  it,"  howled  the  politician, 
"  and  then  have  them  prove  it  ?  No, 
I  will  treat  it  with  contempt." 


WHO 

STRUCK 

FIRST? 


Cannot  remember  anything, 
except  that  we  offer  the  best 
bargain  in  Ladies'  Russet  or 
Tan  Oxfords  ever  sold  East  or 
West.  You'll  say  so  when  you 
see  them  and  hear  the  price. 


800 


Size  i\  to  7,  for  Ladies;  neither 
narrow  nor  extra  wide — D,  E, 
few  EE.  Shoes  like  credit 
stores  sell  at  $1.25,  $1.50,  and 
even  $2.00;  we  are  glad  to  get 

50  CENTS 


A  pair,  Cash,  and  if  by  mail  add 
15  cents;  we  will  return  the  dif- 
ference. Opera  or  narrow, 
square  toes,  1895  style;  not  a 
real  toothpick  toe  in  the  lot. 
Thank  you  for  ordering  so 
promptly.    We  have  other 

BARQAINS^^ 

In  Shoes.  One  line  of  Brown 
and  Russet  Oxfords  we  must 
get  TS  Cents  for  or  lose  too  much 
money.    But  do  not  be  afraid  of 

those  at  50  cents. 


Infant's  little  Shoes,  1  to  6,  tipped  35c 

Child's  heavy,  with  heels,  button,  5  to  7.. 50c 

Child's  heavy,  with  heels,  8  to  \0%  75c 

Child's  strong,  school,  spring,  ".(,12  95c 

Little  Girl's,  11,  11%,  12,  Sunday  89c 

Little  Girl's,  plain  toe,  12%  D  (59c 

Few  Ladies',  plain  toe,  2%,  3,  3%,  7  99c 

Few  Ladies',  fine  tipped,  2%,  3,  3%,  7  99c 

Few  black  Oxfords,  1894  toe,  C  wide  89c 

Serge  Congress,  4,  5,  were  $1.00   65c 

Ladies'  Cheap,  every-day  button  Shoe  ..  ..89c 


All  Misses'  Shoes,  sizes  11  to  2, 
heavy  or  light,  with  low  heels  or 
spring  heels,  from  $U75  to  $2.25, 
reduced  now  to  $1.50. 

All  other  styles  and  prices 
formerly  $1.35  to  $1.50  go  now 
at  $1.25.  This  includes  button 
Shoes  of  all  kinds.  Say  if  for 
Sunday  or  school  or  every-day 
wear  when  you   write    to  the 

BUSY  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE, 


SMITHS 


CASH 

STORE, 


414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
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For  Progress  in  Livermore. 


To  the  Editor: — A  rousing  meeting 
for  progress  and  promoting  of  Liver- 
more's  best  interests  was  held  at  that 
place  Tuesday  evening,  June  16th.  A 
large  number  of  members  of  the  League 
of  Progress  and  Ladies'  League,  to- 
gether with  enthusiastic  vineyardists, 
orchardists  and  others,  gathered  in  the 
hall  to  greet  Hon.  J.  A.  Filcher,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Trade;  Mr. 
Craig  Sharp,  Secretary  of  the  Oakland 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Pryal,  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  of  Alameda 
county.  These  gentlemen  were  there 
at  the  invitation  of  the  League  of 
Progress,  to  encourage  and  suggest 
ways  and  means  by  which  Livermore 
might  bring  her  many  and  diversified 
products  to  the  front.  The  Cornet 
band  discoursed  sweet  music  before 
the  meeting  and  helped  to  arouse  en- 
thusiasm. The  meeting  was  opened  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Pitcher,  President  of  the 
League  of  Progress,  and  after  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  and  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Kate 
McKeaney,  Mr.  C.  Sharp  was  intro- 
duced and  made  an  enthusiastic  speech, 
in  which  he  complimented  the  people 
of  Livermore  for  their  progress  and 
wished  them  much  success.  He  then 
spoke  of  the  advantages  and  possibili- 
ties of  an  exhibit  at  the  Oakland  Indus- 
trial Exposition  to  be  held  in  August, 
and  offered  every  inducement  if  Liver- 
more would  send  her  products.  Mr. 
Sharp  is  an  ardent  worker  for  this 
county,  and  his  kind  words  were  met 
with  approval  by  all. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Filcher  was  next  intro- 
duced and  he  also  has  great  faith  in 
Livermore  and  her  many  natural  ad- 
vantages and  high-grade  products. 
The  gentleman  told  of  the  way  in  which 
California's  exhibit  was  received  at  the 
World's  Fair  and  at  the  Atlanta  Expo- 
sition, and  how  great  was  the  need  of 
Livermore,  with  all  her  advantages,  to 
have  a  large  and  permanent  exhibit  in 
the  State  Boaad  of  Trade  rooms  in  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Filcher  is  a  pleasing 
speaker  and  his  words  carried  hope  to 
the  hearts  of  all,  and  renewed  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to 
put  forth  an  extra  effort  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

Miss  Emma  Claxton  then  entertained 
those  present  with  a  vocal  solo. 

Mr.  Pryal  was  the  next  to  speak  and 
gave  many  words  of  praise  and  en- 
couragement. This  gentleman  is  not  a 
stranger  in  Livermore  valley,  being  up 
there  often  for  the  advancement  of 
horticulture.  He  has  watched  Liver- 
more with  great  interest  for  many 
years,  and  complimented  her  people  on 
their  public-spirited  progression. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the 
visitors,  and  on  suggestion  a  motion 
was  made  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
see  about  getting  an  exhibit  ready. 

Livermore  is  waking  up  to  her  ad- 
vantages, and  with  the  aid  of  such  men 
and  their  kind  and  enthusiastic  words, 
may  hope  to  soon  rank  among  the 
widest  and  best-known  valleys  in  the 
State.  Resident. 


Cats  as  Squirrel  Catchers. 


It  is  not  new  to  use  cats  as  squirrel 
and  gopher  catchers,  but  probably  the 
animals  are  not  used  as  widely  in  this 
capacity  as  they  might  be.  A  "small 
farmer"  tells  the  Livermore  Herald 
this  story  :  "Several  years  ago,  when 
I  first  began  farming  in  my  present  lo- 
cation, after  putting  in  a  small  crop  for 
hay,  I  planted  a  half-acre  or  so  in  pota- 
toes and  a  garden.  When  the  potatoes 
began  to  blossom  and  the  garden  was 
in  a  nice  condition,  the  gophers  and 
squirrels  went  to  work  and  cleaned  up 
everything  in  the  garden  patch  and 
about  one-half  the  crop  of  hay  also. 
The  following  year  I  planted  the  same 
garden  patch  in  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  determined  to  devise  some 
way  to  save  it  from  the  squirrels. 

"Again  the  garden  and  crop  grew  up 
luxuriantly,  and  while  I  was  contem- 
plating the  putting  out  of  poison,  or 
finding  some  means  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  both  garden  and  crop,  my 
observation  became  centered  on  the 
prompt  and  effective  activity  of  a  large 
pussy  cat  I  had.  Kitty  had  seven  two- 


months  old  kittens  in  the  barn,  and 
regularly  every  day,  whenever  I  hap- 
pened in  the  garden  or  that  vicinity,  I 
found  the  enterprising  kitty  engaged  in 
catching  squirrels  and  gophers  for  her 
family.  As  many  as  ten  and  twelve 
squirrels  were  caught  and  carried  to 
the  barn  daily.  Along  with  feeding 
her  kittens  she  was  frequently  waylaid 
by  the  dogs  and  the  squirrel  taken  from 
her  on  the  way  to  the  barn  ;  but  not 
the  least  discouraged  when  robbed  of 
her  booty,  she  at  once  returned  and  got 
a  fresh  carcass,  until  both  dogs  and  kit- 
tens waxed  fat  from  her  untiring  in- 
dustry. I  had  the  benefit  of  the  greater 
portion  of  my  garden  that  year,  and 
the  squirrels,  soon  learning  the  extent 
of  pussy's  range,  gave  the  garden  a 
wide  berth  ever  since.  I  have  three 
cats  and  seven  kittens  on  the  ranch, 
and  my  potatoes  and  garden  remain 
untouched  by  both  squirrels  and  go- 
phers ;  although  there  is  unoccupied 
land  around  my  place,  I  have  never  used 
an  ounce  of  poison  in  an  experience  of 
over  six  years,  and  I  believe  I  can  show 
more  land  cleaned  up  of  squirrels  than 
my  neighbors,  who  have  poisoned  for 
years.  I  have  no  trouble  with  the  cats 
and  no  particular  system,  merely  keep 
ing  a  box  to  answer  for  a  home  for  the 
kittens  in  the  garden,  keeping  them 
out  of  the  house  and  only  feeding  them 
when  necessary  in  the  winter  season. 
I  believe,  however,  with  good  system- 
atic management,  the  poor,  despised 
house  cat  could  be  made  much  more 
useful  about  the  ranch  in  keeping  down 
these  pests  of  the  farm." 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Whitewashing  dona  for  three-quaktkks 

OF  A  CENT  per  Square  Yard. 

LOOK  AT  THIS! 

400  yards  of  white- 
washing or  200  trees 
may  be  sprayed  In  one 
hour  by  Wain Wright's 
Will  t  e  w  a  s  h  1  n  g  Ma- 
chine &  Tree  Sprayer. 
Machines  at  prices  from 
13  to  150.  Whitewashing 
or  Tree  Spraying  Nozzles 
sent  by  mail  at  $1.00  each. 
With  this  machine,  rods 
and  nozzles,  buildings  25 
feet  high  can  be  white- 
washed or  trees  sprayed 
without  staging  or  lad- 
ders. All  the  large  build- 
ings at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  were  whitewashed 
with  lime  and  had  the 
appearance  of  fine  paint 
work.  We  also  supply  a 
full  Hue  of  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Telephones. 
Transmitters.  Wire,  etc., 
for  communication  be- 
tween office,  warehouse, 
dwelling,  etc.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  WM,  WAINWKIUUT,  No.  7  Spear 
Street. 


As  bestine 

COLD  WATER  PAINT. 

A  Dry  Powder  requiring  only  the  addition  of 
Cold  Water  to  be  ready  for  instant  use. 

For  outside  purposes  it  is  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  Oil  faint,  where  Economy  and  Durabil- 
ity are  both  required,  its  covering  capacity  being 
fully  100  per  cent  greater. 

For  painting  Fences,  Barns,  Stables;  also  for 
whitening  Walls  and  Ceilings  in  Factories,  Ware- 
houses, Breweries,  Cellars,  etc  ,  it's  just  the  thing. 

Guaranteed  not  to  scale  off,  nor  change  color 
with  age. 

Cheaper  and  Whiter  Than  Whitewash. 

"Outside"  furnished  in  white  and  colors. 

ANY  ONE  CAN  APPLY  IT. 
When  ordering  state  if  wanted  for  outside  or  in- 
side use. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  prices. 
F=-.    L .  ALUERSON, 
23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NAVEL  ORANGE  GROVES. 

Owing  to  old  age  and  inability  to  work.  I  would 
now  sell  a  half  interest  in  two  or  three  Navel 
Orange  Groves,  near  town,  at  much  less  than 
their  value  and  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  right 
kind  of  a  younger  man,  to  work  and  manage  them. 
An  unequaled  opportunity  for  an  industrious  man 
to  secure  a  competence  without  risk.  Address 

GEN.  .J.  H.  FOI  NTAIN,  Riverside,  Cal. 


A  Few  Acme  Harrows  Left  on  Hand,  For  Sale  Cheap. 

Write  to 

W.  R.  SHEPPARD, 

Kosedale,  Kern  County,  California. 


JACKSON'S 

IMPROVED  "ECLIPSE"  STACKER  AND  "ACME"  RAKE. 


These  Stackers 
and  Rakes 

Are  California  made  and 
are  especially  adapted 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

11'rif?  fur 
Catalogue. . . . 
No.  14— Haying  and 
Harvesting 
Machinery. 
No.  15— Pumps 
and 

Engines. 


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
TO  HAY  GROWERS. 

There  is  no  machinery  on  the  lanch  that 
will  save  more  hard  labor,  time  and 
money  than  these  machines.  They  are 
simple,  practical  and  durable.  Will  save 
double  their  cost  in  one  season.  Will 
handle  more  hay.  with  an  equal  force,  in 
better  style,  and  in  one-half  the  time 
required  by  any  other  method. 


We  also  manufacture  CENTRIFI  UAL  PI  MPS  AM)  COMPOUND  STEAM  ENGINES;  and 
In  the  near  future  will  place  upon  the  market  OIL  MOTORS  of  latest  design  and  greatest 
economy  and  efllcieney. 

Byron  Jackson  Machine  Works, 


625  SIXTH  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HATHAWAY  FENCE  WIRE. 


PAT.  NOV.  19,  1889. 


STRONG. 
HANDSOME 


ABOVE  CUT  IS  ONE-HAl.lf  ACTUAL  SIZK. 


The  best  substitute  for  barb  wire  ever  invented— perfectly  harmless  to  stock.  This  fencing  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Belle  Mead  Stock  Farm  of  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.,  as  well  as  by  the  N.  Y.,  L.  E.&  W.  R.  R. 

GALVANIZED    STEEL    U/IRE  NETTINGS 

For  Poultry  Yards,  Pigeon  Houses,  Aviaries,  Etc. 

Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing  and  Gates. 


BARB 


WIRE 

U/l  R  E  ! 


ROPE. 

U/  I  R  E     CLOTH  ! 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


JOHN  A.  ROEBLING'S  SONS  COMPANY, 


25-27  PREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR. 


P.  &  B.  Manilla  Roofing 

For  Covering  PoultryjHouses,  SheoVandj  Like  Structures. 


A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT  A  STALL  COST. 
350  Square  Feet,  with  Nails  and  Paint  Complete  S4.00 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


 HO  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

S.2-4-  S.  Drond\iuny,  Los  Angeles, 


50  SAVED 

BY  USINU 

READ'S  "  SURE  POP  " 
Almond  Hulling  and  Shelling 
Machinery. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO., 

COLl  S A  CALIFORNIA. 


B.  T.  Babbitt's  Best  Lye. 

I  ■  IE  call  Prime  Growers  and  Farmers  particular  attention  to  this  Lye.   It  is  stronger  and  goe« 
further  than  any  other  manufactured,  and  has  the  endorsement  of  the  largest  packer*  and 
growers  on  the  coast.   WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  CASE. 

JOHNSON-LOCKE  MERCANTILE  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


June  27,  1896. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Produce  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  24,  1896. 
Guain  Export. — The  export  movement  of 
wheat,  flour  and  barley  from  July  1st  to  June 
lrith  compare  as  follows  : 

1896.  1H95. 

Wheat,  ctls   10,346,654  9,323,1)08 

Flour,  bbls   896.095  899.215 

Barley,  ctls   2,240,488  652,245 

WHEAT.— The  market  for  cash  parcels  is 
dull,  but  no  lower.  The  easier  tone  for  char- 
ters towards  the  close,  combined  with  fairly 
steady  markets  abroad,  are  in  favor  of  hold- 
ers. Farmers'  deliveries  of  new-season  wheat 
are  increasing,  but  as  yet  they  are  not  of  suf- 
ficient volume  to  attract  attention.  In  "next 
month  they  will  be  an  important  factor.  Har- 
vest returns  are  conflicting,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  as  to  the 
probable  total  outturn.  It  is  quite  generally 
conceded  that,  with  the  carry-over  this  sea- 
son, the  surplus  will  be  about  the  same  as  last 
season,  when  the  carry-over  was  larger.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned,  the  grain  this  year  will 
average  better,  which  ought  to  make  it  bring 
more,  proportionately.  The  Eastern  and  Eu- 
ropean markets  are  still  controlled  by  crop 
prospects,  and  these  are  rather  conflicting. 
Eastern  mail  advices  are  to  the  effect  that 
exporters  have  done  comparatively  little  in 
the  markets,  the  chief  dealings  being  with 
speculators.  It  is  stated  that  the  principal 
support  to  cash  wheat  comes  from  short  sell- 
ers filling.  It  is  quite  probable  that  these 
purchases  will  go  direct  to  shippers,  which 
would  account  for  the  easy  feeling  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

In  the  local  market  trading  has  been  light. 
The  near  approach  of  large  deliveries  by 
farmers  make  buyers  offish  and  not  disposed 
to  anticipate  their  wants.  An  easier  tone  in 
freights,  with  lower  charters  for  ships,  are  in 
favor  of  wheat,  but  this  is  largely  offset  by 
the  uncertainty  regarding  the  outlook  abroad. 
No.  1  shipping  is  quoted  on  the  basis  of  $1.00, 
the  better  grades  selling  higher  and  poorer 
grades  selling  lower,  club  $1.05@1.07%  and 
milling  $1.05  to  1.12%. 

Speculative  Wheat  Markets. — The  East- 
ern and  European  markets  for  future  delivery 
have  not  shown  any  marked  change  the  past 
week— the  tendency  being  still  downward, 
with  short  lived  rallies  under  crop  damage 
scares.  Rumors  of  a  corner  in  July  wheat  by 
Chicago  operators  have,  so  far,  not  material- 
ized. Referring  to  this  a  new  exchange  says : 
"There  is  talk  of  a  deal  in  Chicago  in  July 
wheat  on  the  part  of  the  elevator  men,  who 
were  made  "irregular"  or  their  houses  by 
the  recent  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  re- 
venge for  its  approval  by  members,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  contract  grade  is  in  their  houses 
and  cannot  be  delivered  on  contracts.  Hence 
it  would  not  be  a  big  job  to  corner  the  market 
on  the  4,000,000  in  "regular"  houses  and  the 
other  9,000,000  in  those  of  the  manipulators, 
with  Armour  at  their  head.  Although  his 
name  has  not  been  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion, it  can  hardly  be  done  without  his  know- 
ledge or  co-operation,  or  both,  neither  of 
which  would  be  politics  to  have  known  so  soon 
after  his  vindication  by"  the  Board  from  the 
charges  against  his  elevators  for  irregular  re- 
ceipts. But  Cudahy  and  Linn  have  been 
talked  of  in  this  connection,  although  there  is 
not  much  likelihood  of  the  former  working 
with  his  old  enemy,  Armour,  and  Linn  was 
never  in  any  deals  before  and  has  no  elevator 
interests  to  make  it  likely  now,  unless  for 
Armour."  The  above  is  only  given  for  what 
it  is  worth,  but  it  goes  to  show  the  kind  of 
reports  put  out  at  the  East  for  manipulating 
purposes.  With  us  dealing  has  been  fair.  A 
shading  in  charters  has  helped  to  maintain 
values  for  December  delivery. 

The  closing  prices  per  bushel  at  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  per  cental,  were  as  follows : 

^-Chicago--  ^-San  Francisco^ 
July.  Sept.      Dec.      Seller '96 

Thursday  57*4    58?i  9854 

Friday  58       587*  98Vf 

Saturday  67«     5854       97  %  95 

Monday  5654     5754       985*  95 

Tuesday  565s     57%  98% 

Charters.— Several  vessels  were  taken  the 
past  week  at  from  28s  9d  down  to  27s  Od, 
usual  options.  The  latest  charter  was  at  the 
last  rate. 

The  tonnage  situation  compares  as  follows 
in  registered  tons: 

1896.  1895. 

In  port  engaged   40,571  511,945 

In  port  disengaged   41,540  2,100 

On  the  way  223,276  345,740 

Totals  305,387  398,785 

Crop  Prospects.— Harvesting  is  well  under 
way  in  this  State.  On  the  bottom  lands  and 
river  islands  the  outturn  is  phenomenally 
large,  but  at  other  points  is  from  good  to  poor. 
Taking  the  returns  received  so  far  and  it  is 
safe  to  affirm  that  the  crop  outturn  will  aggre- 
gate larger  than  last  year's,  with  the  grade 
averaging  better.  Eastern  advices  indicate 
that  the  crop  will  not  equal  that  of  185)5.  This 
finds  confirmation  in  the  prices  ruling  at  the 
East  for  railroad  securities.  If  crop  prospects 
were  good  the  market  for  the  latter  would 
appreciate.  European  crop  advices,  taken  as 
a  whole,  are  not  so  favorable  as  they  were  a 
short  time  ago. 

BARLEY. — The  local  market  has  been  dull, 
with  buyers  and  sellers  apart.  The  light 
carryover,  combined  with  a  protable  lessened 
cropi  is  in  favor  of  holders ;  still,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  consumption  of  feed  has 
fallen  away.  It  is  thought  that  at  reasonable 
prices  there  will  be  a  good  export  movement 


in  the  better  grades.  In  futures  dealing  on 
call  has  been  tame  throughout  the  week. 

The  closing  prices  for  No.  1  feed  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows : 

Dec. 

Thursday   7054 

Friday   10% 

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday   7054 

For  spot  the  market  is  quoted  as  follows: 
Feed,  62%@70c;  brewing,  75@80c. 

OATS. — The  market  is  reported  very  dull, 
but  with  no  particular  change  in  quotations. 
To  force  sales,  concessions  are  necessary;  but 
to  meet  an  urgent  want,  full  prices  have  to  be 
paid. 

The  market  is  quoted  firm  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices  :  Milling,  85  @  92%c ;  feed,  75 
@92%c;  gray,  80@85c ;  Surprise,  92%c@$1.02%. 

CORN. — There  seems  to  be  a  steadier  tone 
to  the  market.  The  demand,  while  light,  is 
steady.  Crop  prospects  at  the  East  continue 
to  be  reported  good. 

Our  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Large 
yellow,  87%©92%c;  small  round,  95@97%c; 
white,  77%@82%c. 

RYE.— The  market  is  weak  and  dull  at 
72%@75c. 

BUCKWHEAT.— There  is  very  little  busi- 
ness passing.  The  market  is  quoted  at 
85@90c. 

FEEDSTUFF.  — The  market  has  held  fairly 
steady  for  bran,  middlings  and  feedmeal,  but 
slightly  easier  for  roll  barley. 

Quotations  are  as  follows:  Bran,  $15. 50^ 
16.50 per  ton  ;  middlings,  $17.50fg!20  per  ton ;  roll 
barley,  $15.00@16.00  per  ton ;  feed  corn,  $20@21 
ton;  oilcake  meal,  $21@22  per  ton. 

HAY.— Liberal  receipts  and  more  or  less 
pressure  to  sell  have  caused  lower  prices  to 
rule. 

We  quote  as  follows:  Wheat,  $8<@11.50 
per  ton ;  oat,  $7(3)9 ;  wheat  and  oat,  $8^11 ;  bar- 
ley, $7@9;  alfalfa,  $7©9;  clover,  $6@7.50;  com- 
pressed, $6.50(f§10.50;  stock,  $6(3)7.  New  hay: 
alfalfa,  $4^6.50;  wheat  and  oat,  $6.50(3)8.50; 
wheat,  $7.50(3110;  barley,  $5.00@7.50:  oat, 
$5(g)7.50. 

STRAW.— Market  is  quoted  at  20@40c  per 
bale. 

BEANS.— The  market  is  quiet.  Buying  is 
confined  largely  to  jobbing  parcels.  The 
heavy  comparative  stock  of  1895  is  against 
sellers. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  for  con- 
signment lots:  Bayos,  95c(g$1.07%;  Small 
Whites,  $1.20(3)1.35;  Pea,  $1.15(31.35;  Large 
Whites,  90c(3>$1.05;  Pink,  85@92%c;  Reds,  $1 
@1.20;  Limas,  $2.35@2.70;  Butter,  $1.20@1.60. 

POTATOES.  —  Receipts  are  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  as  the  outlet  is  narrowing,  the 
market  is  weak  at  slightly  lower  prices. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Early 
Rose,  75c(3i$1.00  in  sacks;  75c(5)$1.25  in  boxes; 
Garnet  Chiles,  90c@$l  in  sacks;  Burbanks, 
75c(3)$1.25  in  boxes. 

ONIONS.— Receipts  continue  in  excess  of 
trade  roquirements. 
The  market  is  quoted  at  20(3>30c  per  100  lt>s. 

VEGETABLES.— The  market  continues  to 
be  governed  by  daily  receipts.  Peas  and 
string  beans  are  generally  of  poor  quality. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Aspara- 
gus, 50c@$2.25  per  box;  rhubarb,  25@75c 
per  box ;  green  peas,  50c@$l  per  sack  for 
common,  $1.00<3jl. 10  for  sweet;  string  beans, 
l@6c  per  lb. ;  green  pepper,  12%«jl5c  per  it, ; 
summer  squash,  25(3j50c  per  box;  tomatoes, 
$l@1.75perbox ;  cucumbers,  $1(3)1.25  per  box ; 
new  cabbage,  40@50c  per  100;  garlic,  2(3)3c 
per  It. ;  green  corn,  75c<3)$1.50  per  sack  ;  Ala- 
meda, 12%©17%c  a  dozen ;  egg  plant,  8@10c 
per  It,. 

BUTTER.— Warm  weather,  liberal  receipts 
and  dealers  being  offish,  cause  a  weak  mar- 
ket, with  sellers  making  concessions. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  :  Creamery, 
14@15c;  dairy,  ll@14c. 

CHEESE— The  market  is  easy,  with  sup- 
plies heavy. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  according  to 
quality,  at  5  @  6%c  for  new,  and  7(3j8c  for 
Young  America ;  cream  Cheddar,  8%@9c. 

EGGS.— The  consumption  has  fallen  off,  and 
as  receipts  keep  up,  the  market  is  easy  at 
slightly  lower  quotations. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows :  Store, 
10@12c;  Oregon,  10@12c;  Eastern,  10@12c; 
ranch,  13@15c ;  duck,  12%@14c. 

POULTRY.— The  market  is  weak  under 
free  receipts  and  a  falling  off  in  the  consump- 
tive demand. 

Live  Turkeys,  gobblers,  per  pound  11   Cgi  12 

hens  10  @  11 

Dressed  Turkeys  ® 

Roosters,  old,  per  dozen  4  00@4  50 

young   6  00@7  00 

Broilers   2  50@3  50 

Fryers   4  00@5  00 

Hens   4  00@4  50 

Ducks'.'.'  '  3  00@5  00 

Geese,  per  pair   75@1  00 

Pigeons,  per  doz  1  00@1  50 

HOPS.— There  appears  to  be  a  better  feel- 
ing, but  so  far  as  advised  buyers  adhere  to 
quotations  heretofore  reported.  Late  London 
advices  report  as  follows:  The  market  for 
English  remains  firm  and  values  display  a 
hardening  tendency,  brewers'  orders  coming 
forward  moderately,  but  they  are  not  willing 
to  submit  to  any  advance.  Supplies  grow 
steadily  smaller  every  day  in  consequence  of 
an  increased  disposition  on  the  part  of  growers 
to  withdraw  their  offerings.  The  general  run 
of  prices  is  up  to  56s,  but  of  late  more  of  the 
better  class  sorts  are  offered,  the  top  figure 
being  about  90s.  Continentals  with  a  steady 
demand  are  rather  firmer.  Altmarks,  20W25s; 
Burgundys,  35(3)45s ;  Hollidays,  50(3)63s ;  Wur- 
temburgs,  45@55s;  Australians,  35(3)40s. 
There  are  no  good  Californians  left,  and  prices 
for  those  on  offer  range  from  20s  to  45s.  Re- 
ports from  the  gardens  speak  of  the  worst 
attack  of  aphis  since  1882,  the  plants  being 
absolutely  covered.|i.The  heavy  rain  has  done 


some  good,  especially  to  fuggles,  but  on  the 
whole  the  position  has  not  improved. 

WOOL. — Scourers  continue  the  principal 
buyers.  The  overland  shipments  for  the  first 
five  months  of  1896  do  not  aggregate  much 
over  one-half  during  the  like  time  in  1895. 

We  quote :  San  Joaquin  and  southern  coast, 
6  months'  growth,  4@6c;  San  Joaquin,  foot- 
hill, good  to  choice,  7(@9c;  San  Joaquin,  year's 
growth,  4%@7c;  Nevada,  6(3j9%c;  Oregon, 
Valley,  8@10%c. 

MEAT  MARKET. —Hogs  are  stronger  owing 
to  lighter  receipts  and  better  prices  for  the 
product.    Beef,  veal  and  lambs  are  easier. 

Wholesale  rates  for  dressed  stock  from 
slaughterers  are  as  follows: 

Beef— First  quality,  5@5%c;  second  quality, 
4%@4%c;  third  quality,  3%@4c. 

Veal— Large,  4(3j5c ;  small,  5@6c. 

Mutton— Wethers,  5(3j5%c;  ewe,  4@4V£c. 

Lamb— Spring,  5@5%c. 

Pork— Live  hogs,  3@3%c  for  large,  3%@3%c 
for  small ;  dressed,  4%@5%c. 


Dried  Fruit  Market. 


San  Francisco,  June  24,  1896. 
New  York  mail  advices  to  June  19th  are  as 
follows : 

California  raisins  are  scarce  and  firm,  but 
buyers  show  little  interest.  Imported  raisins 
of  all  descriptions  remain  quiet  and  un- 
changed. There  is  still  an  active  demand  for 
small  lots  of  prunes  and  all  sizes,  but  more 
particularly  40s  to  50s,  are  wanted.  Supplies 
in  first  hands  are  concentrated  and  some  of 
the  commission  men  are  compelled  to  come 
into  the  market  as  buyers  in  order  to  get 
stock  with  which  to  fill  orders.  Prices  are 
firm,  but  unchanged.  Apricots  are  quiet. 
New  goods  are  being  offered  here  from  the 
coast  at  the  equivalent  of  834@9c  delivered  in 
New  York,  but  buyers  do  not  seem  to  be  in- 
terested. Peaches  were  rather  quiet,  but  as 
stocks  of  good  fruit  are  limited  and  in  few 
hands  the  market  remains  firm.  Nothing  new 
was  reported  in  the  market  for  nuts.  The 
demand,  as  usual  at  this  season,  is  light  and 
prices  somewhat  nominal.  Sicily  filberts  are 
firm,  but  there  are  few  selling. 

In  the  local  market  there  is  a  continued  fair 
demand  for  jobbing  parcels.  Supplies  of  all 
kinds  are  quite  light.  Actual  sales  re- 
ported in  a  jobbing  way  are  as  fol- 
follows :  Prunes,  in  boxes,  30  to  40,  6^c;  40 
to  50,  5%c;  apricots,  9c;  peaches,  prime, 
2%(5)3c;  fair,  3%@4c;  choice,  4%c;  extra 
choice,  4%c;  fancy,  5%(3)6c;  raisins,  sugared 
layer,  65c  a  box;  good  stock,  75(3)85c;  in  bulk, 
asking,  2-crown,  3c;  3-crown,  3%c;  4-crown, 
3% ;  Sultana,  4@4%c.  In  new  season  dried 
fruits  several  carloads  of  apricots  have  been 
placed  at  7^@7%c.  These  purchases,  it  is 
said,  have  been  made  by  the  usual  early  buy- 
ers. At  the  close  the  inquiry  is  light.  Tele- 
grams from  the  East  report  hot  weather. 

Shipments  of  green,  dried  and  canned  fruits 
eastward  aggregate  from  January  1st  to  June 
1st  as  follows  in  tons : 

1896.  1895. 

Canned   6.570  3,347 

Green   696  3.124 

Dried   8,933  14,248 

RalBins   5,617  6.716 

Fresh  Fruit. 

L.  Scatena,  who  has  returned  from  an  in- 
spection tour  through  the  larger  fruit  dis- 
tricts, estimates  that  the  peach  crop  on  the 
river  will  be  light,  but  elsewhere  from  fair  to 
good,  while  the  late  varieties  promise  a  good 
crop.  Apricots  will  be  more  than  last  year; 
prunes  more,  pears  more  and  plums  about  the 
same. 

TREE  FRUITS.— Canners  are  reported  to 
be  paying  from  $15(3>20  for  spot  apricots,  but 
will  pay  more  for  the  better  grades  when  they 
come  in.  The  large  canners  in  this  city  are 
not  in  the  market  for  peaches  as  yet.  One 
canner  at  Visalia  paid  as  low  as  $12.50,  while 
a  canner  noted  for  the  extra  quality  of  his 
pack  has  paid  in  another  county  as  high  as  $40 
for  something  very  fancy.  These  figures  are 
extremes  and  cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide. 
Cherries  are  going  out. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  :  Cherries, 
$1@1.50  for  black;  90c(3)$1.15  for  Royal  Anne. 
Apricots,  Moorpark,  50@65c  $  box;  Royal, 
25@50c;  peaches,  30@75c  f)  box;  plums,  40® 
75c  $  box ;  pears,  25@50c  W  box ;  apples,  25c@ 
$1  $  box. 

BERRIES.— The  market  was  lower  the 
past  week  for  about  every  variety.  Goose- 
berries are  going  out. 

The  market  is  quoted  as  follows  :  Straw- 
berries, per  chest,  $4@6  for  Longworth, 
$3.00@4  for  large;  gooseberries,  small, 
l%@2%c  per  pound  in  bulk ;  large,  2@3c  in 
bulk.  Raspberries,  $3.50@6  $1  chest;  cur- 
rants, $2.50(3)4.50  per  chest;  blackberries,  $2.50 
@5  per  chest. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


California  Fruit  at  the  East. 


New  York,  June  23.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to-day : 

Cherries— Black  Republican,  $1  65(8)2  40; 
Royal  Anne,  $1  55(3)2  30 ;  Black  Tartarian,  $2 
@2  25;  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  $1  85. 

Chicago,  June  23.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  to-day : 

Cherries— Black  Tartarian,  $1  25@1  75  per 
box;  Black  Bigarreau,  $1  5001  70;  Black  Re- 
publican, $1  65(3)1  70;  Royal  Anne,  $1@170; 
Yellow  Spain,  $1  15. 

Plums— Burbank,  $2  per  half  crate  ;  Abun- 
dance, $1  90;  Clyman,  $1  05(3)1  35;  Cherry,  90c. 

Prunes— Tragedy,  $1  90  per  half  crate; 
Simoni,  $1  30. 

Pears— Andrew,  $1  30@1  35. 

Apricots— Royal,  80@90c. 

Peaches— Alexander,  30(3)95c  per  box. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 

SOCIETY, 

NO.  101  MONTGOriERY  STREET, 

CORNER  SUTTER. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty- 
two  one  hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent  per  annum 
on  term  deposits  and  three  and  sixty  one  hun- 
dredths (3  60-100)  per  cent  per  annum  on  ordinary 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Wednesday,  July  l,  1896.  Dividends  not  called  for 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  dividends  as 
the  principal  from  and  after  July  1, 1896 
 CYRUS  W.  CARMANY,  Cashier. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


The  German  Sayings  and  Loan  Society, 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 
For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  twenty 
six  hundredths  (4.26)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term 
deposits,  and  three  and  fifty-five  hundredths  (3  55) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Wednesday  July  1 
1896.  GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary.  ' 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 
Mutual  Savings  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 

33  POST  STREET. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent 
per  annum  on  term  deposits  and  three  and  one- 
third  (3H)  per  cent  per  annum  on  ordinary 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Wednesday,  July  1,  1896. 

 GEO.  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  St.,  Cor.  Webb. 
For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  June, 
1896,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per 
annum  of  Four  and  thirty-two  one  hundredths 
(4.32)  per  cent  on  Term  Deposits,  and  Three  and 
sixty  one  hundredths  (3.60)  per  cent  on  Ordinary 
Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Wednesday,  the  1st  of  July,  1896. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4«  General  Commission  Merchants,  *§* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


tt  hve 


Patent  Centrifugal,  Steam  and  Power  Pump- 
ing Machinery,  Simplest,  Cheapest  and  Best. 
Orchard  Trucks,     Grape  Crushers, 
Wine  Presses,   Wine  Filters. 
Up-to-Date   Repair   Shop   for  All  Kinds  of 
Pumps  and  Other  Machinery. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 
I.  L.  BURTON    MACHINE  WORKS, 
115-117  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  foreman  in  a  large  prune  orchard  with  nine 
years'  California  experience  wishes  a  situation 
during  the  coming  drying  season.  Is  an  expert 
on  curing  and  packing  the  French  Prune,  either  by 
pricking  or  dipping.  The  fruit  in  the  orchard  in 
which  he  is  regularly  employed  has  been  destroyed 
by  frost.   Address  A.  B.,  care  this  office. 


-AND- 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods   which  have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Different 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edward 
J.  Wickson,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  699  pages,  fully  illustrated,  price,  S3. OO. 
postpaid. 

FOR  SALB  BT 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


Sao  Francisco,  Cal 


The  McCormick  No.  4  Steel  Mower  is  the  best 
grass  cutter  ever  built.  Nothing  complicated 
about  it,  either. 


Jut  hjll.l|l  ipDll^JnY. 


BT  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Caring. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard.  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

320  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  Lecturer's  Department. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Geo.  Ohleyek, 
Recent  Grange  news  from  the  East 
shows  a  growing  interest  in  so-called 
summer  schools,  where  Grangers  and 
farmers  generally  congregate  in  va- 
rious portions  of  the  country  to  listen 
to  addresses  on  agricultural  subjects 
by  professors  of  the  vicinity  who  seem 
disposed  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
vacation  among  the  people  and  their 
farms. 

This  reminds  us  that  in  a  very  short 
time  the  opportunity  of  such  a  two 
weeks'  school  will  be  given  at  Camp 
Roache,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  California 
State  Grange,  but  under  the  immediate 
control  of  Highland  Grange.  Camp 
Roache  is,  we  believe,  intended  by  its 
projectors  to  grow  into  something  like 
Pacific  Grove,  as  a  summer  resort,  but 
to  combine  instruction  on  agricultural 
topics  with  the  pleasures  of  an  outing 
among  the  coast  hills. 

The  instruction  is  directed  by  the 
faculties  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
in  the  University  of  California  and  of 
the  department  of  economics  in  the 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University.  It 
will  consist  mainly  this  year  of  highly 
entertaining  and  instructive  lectures, 
followed  in  every  instance  by  free  dis- 
cussion and  impromptu  discourses  by 
all  present  who  feel  moved. 

The  camp  ground  is  now  ready  for 
occupation  and  can  be  used  as  late  as 
desired.  That  is  to  say,  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  such  discussion,  and 
lectures  on  other  subjects  before  and 
after  the  weeks  devoted  to  the  regular 
course,  as  may  be  found  desirable.  The 
regular  session  will  be  held  two  weeks, 
beginning  July  (Jth  and  closing  July 
19th. 

The  several  sessions  will  be  addressed 
by  the  following  professors :  E.  W. 
Hilgard,  E.  A.  Ross,  E.  J.  Wickson, 
C.  W.  Woodworth,  A.  P.  Hayne,  and 
others  to  be  announced  later. 

No  better  scheme  was  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  the  great  inte- 
rior by  which  so  much  enjoyment, 
recreation,  instruction  and  pleasure 
can  be  secured  at  such  small  expense. 

The  times  are  not  propitious  for  ex- 
pensive outings,  and  many  annual  vis- 
itors to  the  seashore  will  probably 
remain  at  home.  Then,  the  summer 
and  fall  work  on  farms  will  demand 
close  attention,  and  more  so  since 
diversity  in  farming  demands  about  all 
of  our  long  summers  for  its  care  and 
gathering.  Still,  all  are  not  so  closely 
tied  up  but  what  they  can  and  do  visit 
the  resorts,  and  what  better  than  a 
short  or  long  visit  to  Camp  Roache  '! 


EASTERN     METHODS     AND  PROMPTINGS. 

A  Grange  was  organized  at  West- 
port,  Conn.,  May  4th,  with  fifty  char- 
ter members. 

The  annual  August  field  meetings 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Grange  will  be  fifteen  in 
number.  National  Master  Brigham 
will  be  one  of  the  speakers. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Layne  of  Colebrook, 
N.  H.,  invited  the  members  of  six 
Granges  to  attend  his  church  June  28th 
and  listen  to  a  sermon  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Blue 
Mountain,  N.  H.,  Grange  the  influence 
on  civilization  of  commerce  or  agricul- 
ture was  discussed  with  interest. 

Rhode  Island  Patrons  celebrated 
their  fourth  annual  strawberry  festival 
with  Portsmouth  Grange,  June  3rd. 
About  250  were  present  and  the  festi- 
val was  a  social  and  financial  success. 

We  learn  via  Boston  Grange  Homes 
through  Deputy  Winans  that  there  are 
three  new  Granges  ready  for  organiza- 
tion in  Sonoma  county. 

The  members  of  the  Grange  are  both 
teachers  and  pupils  imparting  and  re- 
ceiving instruction  at  each  meeting. 

A  Grange,  though  small  in  number, 
which  strives  continually  to  live  up  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Order  and  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  the  spirit  of  its  consti- 
tution and  its  laws  is  the  one  that  has 


the  most  far-reaching  influence. — Mrs. 
R.  H.  Libby. 

Ignorance  and  vice  go  hand  in  hand, 
as  do  intelligence,  virtue  and  morality. 
Hence  it  is  that  every  means  of  educa- 
tion and  of  the  development  of  whole- 
some thought  by  the  people,  becomes  a 
permanent  blessing  to  society  and  a 
safeguard  for  good  government.  All 
of  which  are  embodied  in  the  farmers 
great  School,  the  Grange. 

Any  member  of  the  Grange  who  has 
fear  that  the  National  Grange  quarterly 
bulletin  will  be  merged  into  an  "official 
organ "  of  the  Order  should  at  once 
dispel  the  fear.  The  National  Grange 
has  always  opposed  every  proposition 
which  has  come  before  it  for  establish- 
ing an  "official  organ  "  and  this  wise 
policy  will  doubtless  be  continued. 

The  truth  to  be  learned  is  that  the 
men  who  put  thought  into  their  busi- 
ness, and  abandon  old  methods  which 
are  unprofitable,  are  the  ones  who 
make  farming  pay,  and  the  man  who 
does  this  usually  loves  and  enjoys  his 
work. — Waldo  F.  Brown. 

An  Illinois  farmer  who  has  grown 
wealthy  at  his  occupation,  says  that  he 
never  sells  anything  off  his  farm  that 
cannot  walk  off.  That  man  has  learned 
the  secret  of  success,  and  has  solved 
the  problem  of  low  prices  for  farm 
produce. — Practical  Dairyman. 

It  is  all  right  to  have  theories,  we  all 
like  to  have  them  and  to  think  they 
are  right,  but  facts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  there  is  not  a  theory  so 
plausible  or  so  beautiful,  but  what 
sooner  or  latter  it  will  have  to  go  if  not 
backed  up  by  facts. — W.  P.  Woll. 

There  are  plenty  of  hard  workers 
among  farmers  but  there  should  be 
more  hard  thinkers.  The  farmer's  sons 
deserve  the  best  education  obtainable 
and  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less.  Our  duty  is  to  see  to  it  that  he 
enjoys  the  advantages  now  offered  ar.d 
to  endeavor  to  increase  and  improve 
them.— Prof.  B.  H.  Heath. 

I  only  wish  we  could  get  our  farmer 
boys  to  fully  realize  that  knowledge 
pays  on  the  farm  as  it  pays  elsewhere 
in  life,  and  that  those  who  are  best 
equipped  make  the  greatest  success, 
other  things  being  equal.  There  is 
still  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  in  agri- 
culture.— W.  A.  Henry,  Wisconsin 
agricultural  experiment  station. 

Low  prices  are  not  merely  confined 
to  farm  products.  All  the  manufac- 
tuers  of  iron,  steel,  woolen,  cotton, 
glass  and  wood,  have  probably  fallen  in 
equal  proportion  to  wheat,  corn  and 
cotton.  Everything  the  farmer  has  to 
sell  or  buy  is  much  lower  than  formerly. 
It  is  only  taxes  that  have  staid  up  to 
the  high-water  mark  and  continued  to 
rise  above  it. — Correspondent  in  Coun- 
try Gentleman. 

A  Grange,  while  seeking  to  be  practi- 
cal must  at  the  same  time  be  elevating. 
Whatever  will  promote,  strengthen, 
improve,  encourage,  uplift  and  bless 
the  members  is  to  be  utilized  for  this 
one  end,  that  the  march  of  improve- 
ment on  the  farms  may  be  proportion- 
ate with  that  of  other  callings.  Intense 
thinking  leads  to  intense  farming  and 
this  is  promoted  by  the  activity  of  the 
subordinate  Grange. — G.  M.  Twitchell. 

Highland  Grange   and  Camp 
Roache. 


To  the  Editor: — Some  few  weeks 
ago  I  wrote  you  of  a  "  Harvest  Feast " 
given  by  Highland  Grange  after  con- 
ferring the  third  and  fourth  degrees  on 
a  class  and  also  about  the  hall  our 
Grange  intended  to  build.  To-day  I 
am  going  to  write  you  about  another 
"  Harvest  Feast  "  and  of  the  hall  our 
Grange  it  bttildmg.  At  our  meeting  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  class  of 
twelve  the  first  and  second  degrees  and 
set  last  Saturday,  June  20th,  as  the 
day  on  which  to  give  them  the  remain- 
ing two  and  the  accompanying  Feast. 
On  that  day,  however,  but  eight  of  the 
twelve  were  able  to  be  present,  and 
so  to-day  finds  us  with  but  eight  more 
full-fledged  members  than  we  had  a 
week  ago.  Worthy  State  Master 
Greer  was  with  us  and  conferred  the 
work  in  a  very  pleasing  manner  and 
gave  us  new  points  and  inspiration  for 


the  initiatory  ceremony.  Well  done, 
this  ceremony  is  certainly  very  pretty; 
and  with  our  past  experiences  in  this 
line,  and  the  proper  floor  arrangement 
which  our  hall  will  afford,  and  which 
heretofore  we  have  been  compelled  to 
dispense  with — our  meeting  place 
changing  from  a  schoolhouse  to  the 
parlor  of  one  of  our  members  and  from 
that  to  a  church — we  think  we  will  be 
able  to  do  it  justice  on  future  occasions. 

Speaking  of  new  members,  perhaps 
I  might  note  a  few  facts  in  this  con- 
nection, with  which  our  Grange  has 
been  brought  face  to  face,  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  those  Granges 
who  find  it  difficult  to  increase  their 
membership.  Several  months  short  of 
two  years  ago  Highland  Grange  was 
organized  with  seventeen  charter  mem- 
bers. Of  these,  two  left  the  neighbor- 
hood within  a  month  after  our  organi- 
zation, and  never  paid  any  dues  or 
attended  more  than  one  regular  meet- 
ing ;  so  we  really  began  with  but  fif- 
teen members.  After  a  month  or  two, 
we  initiated  one  new  member.  Up  to 
that  time,  and  for  several  months  af- 
ter, we  did  nothing  of  any  actual  use  to 
anyone,  and,  work  and  canvass  all  we 
might,  not  one  more  was  willing  to  join 
us.  Then  the  idea  of  the  Camp  Roache 
summer  school  was  thought  of ;  a  by- 
law was  adopted  setting  aside  all  initi- 
ation fees,  except  that  due  the  State 
Grange,  as  a  beginning  of  a  building 
fund  ;  neighborhood  questions  and  im- 
provements were  taken  up  and  dealt 
with  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  we 
have  increased  our  membership  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-nine,  and  have  several 
applications  now  on  the  table.  We  find 
that  no  more  soliciting  is  necessary,  for 
all  here  recognize  our  Grange  as  a 
power  for  good  and  usefulness,  and 
know  that  we  are  anxious  that  all  of 
them  become  of  us.  One  by  one  we  are 
gradually  gathering  them  in,  and  we 
feel  confident  that,  before  another  year 
is  up,  our  roll  will  bear  the  names  of  al- 
most our  entire  neighborhood.  Doesn't 
this,  Brother  of  a  struggling  Grange, 
show  the  truthfulness  of  the  old  saying, 
"Actions  speak  louder  than  words," 
that  we  must  rely  upon  something 
more  than  the  name  "Grauge"  and  its 
accompanying  imaginary  idea  of  use- 
fulness, if  we  are  going  to  build  up  our 
Order  and  make  it  realize  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  founders? 

But  I  am  forgetting  that  "  Feast'' 
and  our  hall.  Well,  as  for  the  former, 
I  might  say  that  it  was  one  of  our 
characteristic  good  dinners,  with  lots 
to  eat,  lots  to  drink  (?)  and  lots  to 
make  us  merry.  Our  worthy  Lecturer 
Norton  very  graciously  performed  the 
duties  of  Toast-mistress,  and  the  re- 
sponses to  her  humorous  toasts  brought 
forth  applause  and  peals  of  laughter 
that  echoed  and  re-echoed  to  the 
kitchen,  where  your  humble  servant 
and  others  were  truly  making  them- 
selves worthy  of  that  name.  We  much 
enjoyed  the  presence  of  Worthy  Master 
Greer,  and  hope  he  will  visit  us  again 
e're  long. 

NEW  URANOE  HALL. 

Our  hall  is  already  quite  an  imposing 
structure.  We  have  been  at  work  on 
it  about  three  weeks,  and  by  July  (ith. 
when  the  Summer  School  opens,  it  will 
be  far  enough  along  to  admit  of  its  use. 
We  are  now  working  on  the  main  hall, 
which  is  40  feet  by  40  feet,  and  the  en- 
try and  vestibule  which  is  12  feet  by 
28  feet.  Just  so  much  work  will  be 
done  on  it  as  we  have  money  to  pay  for, 
and  all  that  is  done  will  be  of  the  very 
best,  so  that  when  it  is  completed  it 
will  be  something  that  will  serve  us 
well  and  of  which  we  may  feel  proud. 
Although  for  this  coming  session  of  the 
school  it  will  not  be  sufficiently  com- 
pleted to  impress  one  very  strongly  of 
its  beauty,  we  think  that  when  it  is 
finished  it  will  make  a  very  neat  and 
attractive  home  for  us.  It  is  some- 
thing our  neighborhood  has  long  needed 
and  we  anticipate  very  many  pleasant 
times  in  it. 

CAMP  BOACHZ. 
For  the  benefit  of  all  those  who  in- 
tend to  be  at  Camp  Roache  this  year  I 
might  say  that  several  social  evenings 
are  being  arranged  for  their  entertain- 
ment where  they  will  have  a  little  re- 
laxation from  the  thought  and  study  of 
the  daytime.    Among  them  will  be  the 


production  of  the  charming  little  oper- 
etta, "Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  in 
which  twenty-five  or  thirty  children 
will  take  part.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a 
great  success.  For  another  thing,  the 
Highland  Auxiliary  to  the  Women's 
Congress  Association  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  hopes  to  have  Miss  Anthony  and 
Miss  Shaw  with  them  on  one  evening 
so  that  the  good  common  sense  of 
"  Aunt  Susan"  and  the  ever  ready  wit 
and  humor  of  Miss  Shaw  may  add  to 
the  pleasant  features  which  we  hope 
and  trust  will  characterize  Camp 
Roache  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of 
lectures  at  Camp  Roache;  "Agricul- 
ture" every  morning;  "Economics" 
every  afternoon: 

July  tj— Origin  and  Formation  of  Soils, 
Frof.  Hilgard  ;  The  Laws  of  the  Movement  of 
Goods,  Prof.  Koss. 

July  7— The  Soil  and  the  Plant,  Prof.  Hil- 
gard ;  Water  Transportation,  Prof.  Ross. 

July  8— Significance  of  Form  in  Animals  or 
Plants,  Prof  Wickson;  Railroad  Corporations, 
Prof.  Ross. 

July  0— Irrigation  and  Rainfall,  Prof.  Wick- 
son ;  Railroad  Rates,  Prof.  Ross. 

July  10— The  Farmers'  Garden.  Prof.  Wick- 
son; The  Policy  of  the  State  Toward  Rail- 
roads, Prof.  Ross. 

July  13— How  Insects  Injure  Plants,  Prof. 
Woodworth;  Origin  and  Purpose  of  Money, 
Prof.  Ross. 

July  14— Relation  of  Seasons  to  Insect  In- 
jury, Prof.  Woodworth;  The  Tests  of  Good 
Money,  Prof.  Ross. 

July  15— Insecticides,  Prof.  Woodworth; 
Paper  Money  and  Bank  Money,  Prof.  Ross. 

Julv  10— Up-to-Date  Practice  in  Viticulture, 
Mr.  Hayne;  The  Battle  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Prof.  Ross. 

July  17— The  Olive  and  its  Products,  Mr. 
Havne;  The  Present  Monetary  Situation  and 
What  to  Do  with  It,  Prof.  Ross. 

As  a  closing  word  I  will  say  that  we 
anticipate  a  very  pleasant  and  instruc- 


JAMES  LINFORTH, 

37  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Zimmerman 

FRUIT 
Evaporators. 


Tortilla  mills. 

SORGHUM 

AND 

SUGAR 
/WILLS. 

Leader    YA/ind  mills. 


Non-Shrinking 
Tanks. 


Bylmer  Bells, 

CHURCH    AN"  FIRE. 


VANDUZEN 
Steam  Jet 

PUHPS. 


SYPHONS  AND  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
Folding  Sawing  Machine. 

B  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

-    SAW  9  DOW! 


BY  ONE  MAN.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
showing  testimonials  from  ihousands  who  have  sawed 
frou  5  to  9  c  ord,  dully.  It  saw.  down  trees,  folds  like 
a  pocket  knife,  easily  carrier  on  shoulder.  One  man  can 
saw  more  timber  with  it  than  tffj  men  with  a  cross  cut 
aaw.  84,ooo  In  use.  We_also  .nake  larger  sized  machine 
to  t«:y  7  foot  saw, 

tW  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  auJ  Prices. 
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tive  session  and  sincerely  hope  that,  as 
many  as  possible  may  enjoy  it  with  us. 

Frank  Adams, 
Secretary  Highland  Grange. 
Wrights,  June '21,  '96. 


flourning  for  the  McOIincys. 


San  Jose  Grange  has  adopted  ten- 
derly expressed  resolutions  of  mourn- 
ing for  the  death  of  Col.  R.  P.  Mc- 
Glincy  and  his  wife,  members  of  that 
Grange,  also  extending  their  sympa- 
thetic expression  to  the  other  victims 
of  the  shocking  murder — Mrs.  Dunham, 
Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Briscoe  and  Miss 
Shessler.  Of  the  McGlincys,  the  reso- 
lutions say: 

In  the  death  of  Bro.  R.  P.  McGlincy,  Past 
Master  and  District  Deputy,  a  ready  speaker, 
a  representative  citizen,  a  genial  soul,  a  ten- 
der, loving  husband  and  a  faithful  Patron, 
and  his  devoted,  affectionate  wife— Sister 
Ada  M.  McGlincy— San  Jose  Grange  has  met 
with  an  irreparable  loss. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JCNE  9,  1896. 

561.754— Powder  Measure— T  R.  Barney,  S.  F. 

561.658—  VALVE— W.  Curlett,  S.  F. 

561.659—  Chalk  Holder— J.  W.  Currier.  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

561,878— Galvanic  Battery— T.    E.  Fogalsang, 

Sac'to,  Cal. 
561,890— GAS  IGNITER— G.  E.  Hoyt,  S.  F. 
561  867—  Bicycle  Alarm— R.  E.  Kelly,  Alameda, 

Cal. 

561,670— Book  Binding— L.  Kosby,  S.  F. 
561,675— Filter— C.  K.  Lamb,  S.F. 
561,594— Bicycle  Brake— L.  A.  Larsen,  S.  F. 
561,679— Elevator— T.  M.  Martin,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

561,806— Trousers   Stretcher  —  W.  J.  McCoy, 

Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 
561,601— Telephone  Register—  E.  L.  Morey,|Port- 

land,  Or. 

561,833— Wrench— J.  Shafer,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
561,931— Tea   Infuser— J.    H.  Sutthoff,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

561,639— Concentrator,  L.   R.  Tulloch,  Angels, 
Oil. 

561,630— Concentrator  Feeder—  L.  F.  Tulloch, 
Angels,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  "with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESSES 


are  the  only  two  horse  balers  in  the  country 
SOLD  UNDER  A  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  do  more  work  in  a  «iveu  time  than  any  other. 
For  conditions  of  guarantee,  circulara,  Ac.,  write  to 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Box26,  DWICHT,  ILL. 


A  WIND  MILL 


C 


|THAT    YOU  CAN 

>  for  all  the  purposes 
I  for  which  wind 
i  mills  are  used 


( IT  IS  NOT  LIKE 
| OTHERS 
I  IS  BETTER 


RELY  UPON; 
the  GOODHUE  < 
PUMP  AND! 

power! 

MILL. 


I  We  also 
'make 
!  full  line  of 
f  grinding  mills 
1  wood  saws, 
f  lera,   fodder  and 
I  ensilage  cutters.  &> 
r  Catalogue  sent 


Our 
famous  j 
Success] 
horse  ] 
TREAD] 
POW  E  R] 
Marvel.  1 
Adapted  to  a  1  1  * 
ses    requiring  a  l 
oderate  power. 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  Sfi512*s, 


lis. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

8  ACRAMENTO  CALIFORNIA. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


 Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEiNS,  from  the  best 
Butter  and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
and  Poultry.  Wi  1 1  in  in  Niles  &  to.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  in  1876. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


BULLS- Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale.  Cal.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Mlnor- 
cas.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
sale.  Send  for  circular. 


PARKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  F.  P.  Lowell, 
Prop.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Breeder  of  high-class 
Black  and  White  Langshans;  Brown,  Buff  and 
White  Leghorns:  Black  Spanish ;  Black  Minorcas; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekln  Ducks.  Write 
for  circular. 


K.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Cal..  breeds  all  leading  vari- 
eties pure-bred  poultry.  Eggs,  $1.00  a  setting.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


J.  W.  FORGKUS  &  CO.,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  Fine 
Fowls  and  Eggs.  Write  to  us 


L.  F.  EATON,  Florin.  Sac'to  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder  Jer- 
sey Cattle,  Essex  Hogs.  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 


TURK  ItRED  POULTRY  AND  EGOS,  Carman 
Bros.,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Barren  eggs  replaced. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO., Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


MANHATTAN  EGG  FOOD,  Red  Ball  Brand,  at 
all  grocers;  or  wholesale,  Tillman  &  Bendel,  S.  F. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


V.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BBRKSHIRES. 


BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Niles  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


T  VLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  —  Berkshires  from  imported 
stock— Mayfield,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co  ,  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Swine 


OI1AS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Regist'd  Berkshires. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


V.  r.  BAILEY,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Pure  bred  Angora 
Goats  and  Persian  Fat  Tailed  Sheep.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  price  list. 


ROOT,  NEILSON  &  C0.,O 

—Manufacturers  of— 
STEAH  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

Ami  all  kinds  of 
♦    ♦    MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 
Flour  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constructed,  Fitted  Up  and  Repaired. 
FRONT  STREET,  Bet.  IN  «fe  O., 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

SACRAMENTO  FOUNDRY, 

COR.  FRONT  and  N  STS.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Machinery  and  Castings  of  all  Kinds 

M»de  and  Repaired. 
Manufacturer  of  Steam  Engines,  Ripples,  Pumps, 
Water  Wheels,  Horse  Powers,  Etc. 
CHILLED  CAR  WHEELS  A  SPECIALTY. 
Quttenberger's  Roller  Quanz  Mills,  Larabee 
Street-Car  Indicator.   Write  for  estimates. 


Improved  Pacific  Incubator. 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating. 
Hot  Water. 

Send  stamp  for  our  catalogue 
of  Incubators,  Wire  Netting, 
Blooded  Fowls  and  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances generally.  Remember 
the  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
1817  Castro  St..      Oakland.  Cal. 


K 


ENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE.  Certain  in  its 
effects  and  never  blisters.   Sold  everywhere. 


The  leading  paper, and  only  weekly;  16  large  pages. 
BE  SI'KE  to  see  It  before  subscribing  for  any  other 
G.  W.  York  &  Co.,  56  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago.  Iix. 

TREE  WASH,  OLIVE  DIP. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic  Soda 
and  Pure  Potash. 

T .    VA/.    JACKSON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Eggs  Will  Pay  Large  Profits 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  Give  plainly  your  name  and  address.  H.  K. 
STARKWEATHER,  310 California  St..  San  Francisco 


wacon  and  AAA  I  TO 

PLATFORM  5UAL£J) 

HOOKER  &  CO  .  16-18  DRUMM  STREET.  S.  F. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE    BLUE    RIBBON  HERD. 

We  have  several  fine  litters  coming  on.  Book  your 
orders  for  choice  pigs.  Write  for  prices  and  get  our 
circular. 


No  Noise.  ,  .  .  £  No  Backing  >  state  agents  for  the 

No  Vibration.  .  <  Up  \  Jones  AlUSteel  Hay  Rakes.  .  .  . 

No  Lost  Power  <  to  Start  S  Mor£a"  Spading  Harrows  

in  Hip  X  Mor£an  Grape  Hoes  

111  ine  X  Avery  Chilled  and  Steel  Plows.  . 

Grass \  Napoleon  Gang  Plows  

uggg  gga  K  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

™-  ••'C*^'^fig|£T  \     Powell  Derricks  and  Nets  

W**-*-  --      Jgto   m  S  and  

The  Jones  chain 'riower.  )     Stockton  Reversible  Gang  Plows. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfq.  Co. 


BARBED 
BALING 
COPPER 
INSULATED 


MAKERS  OK 

WIRE 


ROPE 
NAILS 
SPRINGS 
BALE  TIES 


WORKS:  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  W  AUK  EG  AN,  ILL,  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE :  8  AND  10    PINE  STREET. 
Frank  u.  brown,  pacific  coast  agent. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    \AJ  HTER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  or  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


Send  for 
CATALOGUE 
Mailed  Free. 


We  carry 
Gasoline 

ENGINES. 
Triple 

PUMPS, 
Centrifugal 
PUMPS,  Etc. 


GALVANIZED    GEM     STEEL  WINDMILL. 

With  Ball  Bearing;  Turntable,  Divided  Boxes, 
Babbitt  Bearings. 

Truly  a  gem  and  worth  its  weiprht  in  gold.  It  com- 
bines beauty,  strength  and  simplicity.  Governs  It- 
self perfectly;  It  is  the  best  on  earth.  They  are 
geared  back  three  to  one.  the  wheel  making  them 
run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  is  made 
entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Each  one  of  our  Gem 
Windmills  is  warranted.  If  not  satisfactory,  freight 
will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money  refunded. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Pumps— for 
hand,  windmill  or  power  use.  Adapted  for  all 
depths  of  wells.  Pipe.  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods, 
Hose.  Tanks,  etc. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  312  and  314  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


YES, 


A  FEW  TRAGEDY'S  ON  HARIANA  ROOTS  LEFT. 

Don't  you  get  left,  but  order  at  once.   87.50  the  100. 
DO  you  live  in  a  place  where  it  is  very  cold  and  most  of  the  orange  family  will  not  endure  the 
weather?  Do  you  want  a  tree  that  will  live  under  very  adverse  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  some  good  fruit  ?  Then  send  to  us  for  the  Wash.  Navel  on  the  Trifoliata  root.   It  will  stand  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  and  more  water  than  any  other  root.   $15.00  and  $20.00  the  100. 

Wash.  Navels  and  Med.  Sweets  at  your  own  price,  from  $10.00  to  $30.00  the  100  for  general  stock 
Special  sizes  on  application. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

FRED  C.  MILES,  Manager. 


DEWEY  &  CO., 


220  Market  St, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABLISHHO  1863 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  h  ive  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  homo  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  ot 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us  .  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEV  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  220  Market  St.,  S.F 


FIRE  ARMS,  FISHING  TACKLE, 

BICYCLES,  SPORTING  GOODS, 
FKt    Wholesale  Prices. 
Send  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Home 
Supply  Co.,  13  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Blake,    ffloffltt    <fc     T  o  w/  n  e>, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y"? 
,  PUMPS,  AIR    LIFTS,  i5  . 
GASOLINE1    ENGINES  '-Mif-Ji 

THE   AMERICAN    WELL  WO  RK  S.JS.  jj 

AURORA  ILL.-CHICAGO.-  DALLAS. TEX.Q.  M 
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